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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


HE ſtudy of Hiſtory is of all others the 
| moſt uſeful and entertaining, when in the 
purſuit of it we make uſe of proper dil- 
cernment to direct us to the choice of ſuch hiſto- 
ries alone whoſe authenticity may be rehed on, 
and in which the events related are of ſuch im- 
portance as to merit our attention. 
A general knowledge of the hiſtory of all na- 
tions is juſtly deemed no inconſiderable part of 
ite education ; but it is an accompliſhment 
which may, with ſtrict propriety, be confined to 
thoſe alone, who by birth, ſituation, or capacity, 
may form reaſonable expectations of being called 
to the management of public affairs—To the reſt 
of mankind the ſtudy of univerſal hiſtory 1s rather 
likely to be detrimental than advantageous ; for 
the ſhortneſs of human life, and the various em- 
ployments of it, render it impoſſible for the gene- 
rality of men to devote ſo much time to this ſtudy 
as is neceſſary to enable them to derive thoſe ad- 
vantages from it which conſtitute the true uſe of 
all hiſtory—ſuch as, the improvement of the hu- 
man underſtanding—the enlarging our ideas—the 
removing our early imbibed prejudices—and the 
attainment of every ſocial virtue ; the reſult of 


long and unwearied meditations and reflections on 
the characters we find deſcribed, and the general 


- courle of events related in —_— and without 


ſome ſuch improvements as theſe are made, all 
ſtudy is vain, but chiefly that of hiſtory ; for if it 
tends not to make us more uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety, and better ſubjects of the ſtate we live in, it 
will only ſerve to render us arrogant, impertinent, 
prating pedants, or mere antiquaries and ſceptics, 


waſting the ſhort ſpace of time allotted us for no- 


bler purpoſes, in idle ſpeculations, and nice diſ 
quiſitions, which perplex and bewilder, but never 
improve the underſtanding. 

Since then the real benefits that ariſe from the 


- ſtudy of univerſal hiſtory are to be acquired only 


by long and painful application, which is by no 
means adapted to the ſituation and circumſtances 
of by far the greateſt part of mankind, it becomes 
neceſſary to point out that particular branch of 
hiſtory, which every man may ſtudy with pro- 
priety, and which few or none ought wholly to 


neglect; and that is, their own national hiſtory ; 


a thorough — of which is ſo neceſſary a 
qualification in the ſubjects of a free. ſtate, that, 
in this happy region of liberty in particular, the 
man who is unacquainted with the hiſtory of his 
country will neither prove a loyal ſubje& or a 

citizen; for, ignorant of the bleſſings he en- 


Joys above the ſubjects of leſs happy ſtates, he 


and traditional, being the conjectural and uncer- 


will neither be zealous himſelf in the defence ot 
his country, nor kindle the ſpirit of patriotiſm in 
his neighbour : while he who has ſtudied the Eng- 
liſh annals with care and attention, will be found 
ever ready to maintain and ſupport the generous 
plan of freedom handed down to him by his re- 
nowned forefathers, and boldly to oppoſe every 
domeſtic and foreign enemy to the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his dear country, ſecured to him 
by the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and firmly vpheld ar 
this time by the beſt of kings. N 

A thorough knowledge of the hiſtory of our 
country forms us for the commerce of the ſociety 
we live in; it brings us acquainted with it long 
before we enter into it, and 1t gives a juſt idea of 
men and their actions, without the fatal conſe- 
quences that often attend the acquirement of this 
knowledge from experience: but then, in the ſtudy 
of this hiſtory, we muſt not make the gratification 
of our curiolity a principal object, leſt we ſhould 
ſpend too much time in idle and fruitleſs reſearches 
into the intricate mazes. of antiquity. The fabulous 


tain part of hiſtory, we ſhould but ſlightly run 
over, and afford it ſo little attention as hardly to 
permit it to dwell on the memory. 

The facts which an hiſtorian who writes to in- 
ſtrut, and to which the reader who means to 
improve by the ſtudy of hiſtory ſhould pay the 
ſtricteſt attention, are ſuch alone as, by their abſo- 
lute importance and utility, may tend to influence 
the conduct of the preſent, or to train up the riſing 
ge::eration to public and private virtue. 

All the faculties of the mind ſhould be engaged 
to mark the firſt riſe, the future progreſs, and the 
ſeveral changes of our manners, laws, and cuſ- 
toms—the origin of our dignities—the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our parliaments, which are the founda- 
tion of our civil and religious liberties—to dift.n- 
guiſh the ſeveral innovations and encroachments 
that have been made on theſe ineſtimable bleſſ- 
ings; and to admire the wiſdom, magnanimity, 
and perſeverance of thoſe heroes, who nobly op- 
poſed every attempt to ſubvert our excellent con- 
ſtirution, and were the happy inſtruments of tranſ- 
mitting to the preſent generation the beſt ſyſtem 
of government in Europe. | 

Again, our utmoſt attention ſhould be em- 
ployed to reflect philoſophically on the changes to 
which human events have ever been ſubject. A 
careful review of the moſt, remarkable revolutions 
that have happened in this land, will furniſh us 
with the ſtrongeſt motives to public and private 
virtue; for in them we may ſee how ſhort and in- 

B | complete 


complete have been the triumphs of vice, how | 


permanent and indelible the effects of virtue. 
There alſo we may learn to give credit to this uni- 
verſal truth: That the utmoſt efforts of human 
wiſdom cannot ſecure the fate of one ſingle event, 
while cauſes, the moſt unlikely to produce their 
deſigned effects, often ſucceed to admiration; and 
to the utter confuſion of the boaſted power of hu- 
man prudence, foreſight, and precaution. 

In ſelecting the characters we propoſe as exam- 
ples to ourſelves or ſociety, we muſt examine them 
as faithful hiſtorians preſent them to us at whole 
length - naked and unmaſked—ſtripped of all that 
praiſe and adulation, as well as of that calumny 
and reproach through which they were miſunder- 
ſtood when living; and in applying theſe charac- 
ters, as well as the events recorded in hiſtory, to 
our own or our ſuperiors conduct, the ſimilarity of 
the caſe with that from which we take the exam- 


ple, muſt be ſtrictly ſcrutinized in every circum- | age 


ſtance; for a miſapplication of particular charac- 
ters or events may induce us to form wrong judg- 
ments, and lead us into the moſt fatal errors in 
public and private life—it may make us bad ſub- 
jects, bad citizens, and bad men. 

Before we yield aſſent to the truth of any mate- 
rial fact related in any one hiſtory of our country, 
it will be neceſſary to compare it with another, and 
not to reſt its authenticity on the evidence of any 
ſingle author; for, beſides the defects ariſing from 
partiality, many of our hiſtorians, through igno- 
rance, indolence, or inattention, have miſrepre- 
ſented, altered, or abridged, many remarkable 
events, while they have paid too much regard to 
the uſeleſs and uninſtructive part of our hiſtory : 
that a right judgment, therefore, may be formed 
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of characters and facts by juſt compariſon, it ſrems 
neceſſary that a variety of authors ſhould be con- 
ſulted on this important —.— 


To enlarge the field of compariſon is the deſign 
of the preſent undertaking; in which the author 
propoſes to place in a more conſpicuous light than 
his predeceſſors, thole characters and events which 
nad ' moſt to inform and inſtruct the preſent age; 
and ſo to arrange the barren unprofitable part of 
the Engliſh hiſtory, as to allow it to take up very 
little of the reader's time. | 

From about the cloſe of the fourteenth century, 
the hiſtory of our country becomes important and 
uſeful for the better knowledge of the preſent 
times; before that period the ſcene is entirely 
cloſed, the events that happened, the cauſes that 
produced them, and the ſeries of effects derived 
from them, are ceaſed, and leave little or no in- 
ſtruction or example for the ſervice of the preſent 
: but ſoon after this zra new ſyſtems of policy 
were eſtabliſhed ; new acceſſions of property took 

lace; a new conſtitution of government was 
— which totally changed our manners, laws, 
and cuſtoms; and to this change our preſent me- 
thod of conduct as a nation in ſome meaſure owes 
its origin. From this period, therefore, the Eng- 
liſh hiftory muſt not be read only, but ſtudied with 
the utmoſt care and application. The moſt ſtrik- 
ing and important events in this modern part of 
our annals the editor of the preſent Hiſtory means 
to expatiate on and elucidate- with candour and 
preciſion ; for at this æra we began to be what we 
now are, the happieſt people on earth—arrived, as 
a ſtate, almoſt to the ſummit of human grandeur ; 
and as men, to the firſt degree of reputation for 


wiſdom, valour, integrity, and humanity. 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Great-Britain, the largeſt in Europe, but 

not in the known world, as modern au- 
thors have aſſerted ®, is moſt commodiouſly and 
pleaſantly ſituated, for the ſecurity, eaſe, and con- 
venience of its inhabitants, as a commercial peo- 
ple, being bounded on the eaſt and weſt by the 
German and Atlantic Oceans, which by their 
union form the Britiſh Channel, its barrier, on the 


T HE formidable and renowned iſland of 


ſouth; and on the north it is defended by the 


Deucaledonian Sea : its form is univerſally allowed 
to be triangular, and its circumference to contain, 
including the irregular windings of the coaſt, one 
thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſix Engliſh 
miles: its neareſt vicinity is to the coaſt of France, 
which lies only eight leagues diſtant from Dover, 
in Kent +. - 

This happy ſpot, thus admirably ſecured by 
nature from the incurſions of neighbouring ſtates, 
is ſtill further indebted to her indulgent bounty 
for every neceſſary and convenience of life, and 
for a temperature of air, which, while the inhabi- 
tants lived according to her ſober laws, and ſought 
not the deſtruction of their health by the intro- 
duction of foreign liquors, and pernicious drugs, 
afforded more trequent inſtances of remarkable 
— than any other part of the known 
world. 

The origin of the firſt inhabitants of this iſland 
is not to be traced with any degree of certainty 
all the aſſiſtance that tradition can furniſh is vague 
and romantic; and the only univerſal and proba- 
ble opinion 1s, that it was peopled at various times 
from different parts of the continent : but the pre- 


ciſe time when this firſt ſettlement commenced is 
buried in oblivion. The earlieſt account that we 
can abſolutely give credit to, ſeems to be that of 
a colony of the ſubjects of Teutat, king of the 
Celtæ, embarking from their own * and 
landing and ſettling without oppoſition on the 
coaſts of Britain, not barely with a view to lead a 
life of indolence and paſtoral ſimplicity, but 
ſtrongly influenced by a deſire of encreaſing and 
extending their commerce, to which they were 
animated and encouraged by their ſovereign, who, 
on account of his attachment to the commercial 
intereſts of his people, was ſtiled Mer-cur, or 
Merchant. 

It is highly probable, that the firſt embarka- 
tion ſucceeding, a ſecond took place, and that 
Teutat encouraged ſeveral private families to ac- 
company his trading ſubjects, the better to eſta- 
bliſh a ſettlement in the iſland : theſe, and theſe 
only, having no concern in the commercial ſchemes 
of their brethren, retired to the inland parts of the 
iſland, where they formed themſelves into a Uiſ- 
tinct ſociety ; and, —̃ — wholly to 
a religious life, by degrees became almoſt a diffe- 
rent people from the inhabitants of the ſea- coaſts, 
with whom, however, they muſt have had ſome 
intercourſe and communication, becauſe they neg- 
lected the cultivation of their lands, and conſe- 
quently muſt be under a neceſſity of ſupplying 
the deficiency by procuring many of the neceſſa- 
ries of life from the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts 4. 

In proceſs of time the Belgæ, who were a branch 
of the Gauls as well as the Celtæ, becoming too 
numerous on the continent, tranſported them- 


The iſland of Borneo is eight hundred miles in length, 
and ſeven hundred in breadth; whereas the utmoſt extent of 
Great-Britain amounts only to fix hundred and ſixty miles, 
and its breadth to four hundred and fifty. Vide Salmor's 
Geographical Grammar. 

+ The pretended ſeparation of England from France by the 
Deluge, or ſome other violent ſhock of nature, we think un- 
werthy of the leaſt hiſtorical credit, being merely founded on 
the ſimilar appearance of the cliffs at ſome particular parts of 
the two coaſts, and eaſily refuted by every judicious navigator, 
who has ſurveyed the coaſts of Flanders and Zealand from the 
Dunlow Channel. 


t Dr. Smollett has taken great pains to prove that Britain 


was found by the Pncenicians already populous and powerful, | 


iome ages before the Chriſtian æra; and tells us, that they 
Luilt caſtles, and fortified that province now called Cornwall 


_ 


for the protection of the traders, and the ion of their 
commerce; and further adds, that Meneg, part of Cornwall, 
is of Phcenician derivation, as well as the names of ſeveral of 
its towns; but this only proves that the Phœnicians firſt diſco- 
vered the weſtern part of the ifland of Britain; and finding 
on it valuable mines, ſettled their own countrymen upon it; 
and erected caſtles and fortifications to ſecure them in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, not _ the attempts of the inhabitants, but 
of the Greeks and Romans, their rivals in navigation and 
commerce. Had the iſlanders been powerful and populous, 
as the doctor aſſerts, certainly he muſt have found ſome traces 
of a treaty of commerce betwixt the inhabitants and the Phce- 
nicians, or ſome account of a conteſt between them before the 
Pheenicians could make their intentions known to the inhabi-. 
tants, who muſt confider them at firſt as formidable inva- 


ders, | 
ſelves 


ſelves to the Britiſh ſhore; and being deſcended 
from the ſame original ſtock as the Celtz, already 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, and uſing the ſame language, 
manners, and cuſtoms, were hoſpitably entertained, 
and permitted to ſettle and intermix with the in- 
habitants of the ſea-coaſts. 

From ſome of theſe new-ſettlers, we may juſtly 
conclude the name of Britain is originally derived; 
for they preſerved a great veneration for the names 
of the ſtates they had quitted, and beſtowed on 


ſome of our maritime counties the ſame names as 


other counties bore on the continent; and as a 
large colony of them came from the coaſts of Bre- 
tagne, it is not improbable that they either became 
ſo numerous and powerful, as to give this name 
thernfelves co the maritime part of the iſland, or 
that the Phœnicians who traded with them gave it 
that general appellation; at leaſt this conjecture is 
as well founded as any other on the ſame ſubject, 
which at beſt is but of little moment.“. 

The Celtæ, who firſt retired into the inland 
parts of the iſland, never acknowledged the name 
af Britain, but conſtantly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
from the inhabitants of the ſea- coaſts, calling 
themſclves. Cumri.; alluding to their ſuppoſed 
deſcent from Gomer, the ſon of Japhet. Julius 
Cæſar juſtly imagined that theſe were the firſt in- 
habitants of the iſland, and deſcribes them as a 
numerous people; but gives us a very imperfect 
account of their manners and cuſtoms, in which 
they differed very little from the Gauls for ſome 
ages. In their perſons they were indeed taller, 
better proportioned, and more robuſt: their 
hair, which was generally yellow, they wore looſly 
flowing over their ſhoulders : their faces they con- 
ſtantly ſhaved, except the upper lip, the hair on 
which' they permitted to grow intolerably long : 
they ſtained their bodies with a ſea-weed, called 
Woad, which not only defended the pores of the 
ſkin in winter from the inclemency of the weather, 
but gave them a formidable tremendous aſpect. 
The dreſs of the nobility and gentry, according 
to ſome authors, was a kind of party-coloured 
plaid, which deſcended from their waiſt to the 
middle of their legs. This they muſt have im- 
ported; for it does not appear that they had the 
leaſt notion of manufacturing their wool. Thoſe 
who held any office of dignity wore likewiſe chains 
of gold round their necks, and the women brace- 
lets of the ſame metal; but the generality of the 
antient Britons had no other covering than the 
ſkins of wild beaſts, nor any other ornament than 
a coarſe painting of flowers, and figures of ani- 
mals, on different parts of their bodies. From 
this account of the lightneſs of their apparel, we 
may readily conceive that they were extremely 
hardy ; ww as they delighted in manly exerciſes 
from their youth, it naturally follows that they 
were early enured to hardſhips and fatigue, and 
acquired that fortitude and valour which filled 
even Cæſar and the Romafis with aſtoniſhment and 
admiration. Their habitations were a fort of huts 
or cottages ; ſometimes formed of boughs, in the 
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nature of arbours ; and at others of mud and clay, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year, and generally 
covered with turf, Their towns and villages con- 
liſted of a number of theſe huts irregularly placed 
at ſmall diſtances from each other, and commonly 
ſituated in woods, for the conveniency of purſuing 
their favourite diverſion hunting, and ot fortify- 
ing themſelves in theſe habitations with the trees 
they cut down and cleared, in order to form their 
towns. It does not appear that they confined them- 
ſelves to any particular ſpot where they erected 
habitations; but, on the contrary, that they often 
quitted them for more convenient or agreeable 
fituations ; ſo that very little pains were beſtowed 
on building theſe temporary huts ; and frequently 
they only ſet up a number of tents, which they 
{truck when they grew tired of the ſpot; and thus 
moved from place to place +, and formed a kind 
of encampment in different parts of the country, 
according to the different ſeaſons of the year: in 
ſummer they generally inhabited the molt fertile 
vales, which aftorded the greateſt plenty of paſture 
and water for their cattle; and in winter they re- 
moved to the hilly countries, as being drier and 
more healthy. 

The uſual diet of the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
was milk, and the fleſh of ſuch animals as they 
Killed in hunting ; and their common drink was 
water; but when the Belge ſettled in the mari- 
time parts of the iſland, they brought with them 
from the continent a tolerable knowlege of agri- 
culture; and foon taught the inland inhabitants 
the method of cultivating their land, ſo as to pro- 
cure the neceſſary grains for making that whole- 
ſome food, which we to this day dittinguiſh by the 
name of bread. This they made ſometimes of wheat, 
but moſt commonly of rye and barley mixed ; with 
this bread they generally eat apples; and, to 
heighten this plain and ſimple repaſt, on particu- 
lar feſtivals and occaſional ſolemnities, they drank 
different kinds of fermented liquors, made of ap- 
ples, honey, and barley, which they ſometimes 
drank to ſuch an exceſs, that they grew intoxicat- 
ed, and were extremely quarrelſome ; but this is 
ſo general an effect of intoxication, that it is hard 
to diſtinguiſh it as the characteriſtic of any parti- 
cular people . 

Though the natural abundance of the iſland 
afforded them a moſt extenſive variety of food, yet 
they were either ignorant of the proper uſe of 
many of the gifts of nature, or abſtained from them 
on religious principles: to their ignorance of the 
method of making it, we may aſcribe their want 
of butter and cheeſe; and to their ſup: rſtitious 
veneration for domeſtic fowls and animals, their 
breeding of hares, geeſe, and hens, which they 
never deſtroyed upon any occaſion. To the ſame 
cauſe we may attribute their . from all 
kinds of fiſn; for they certainly 2 religious 
adoration to the ocean, which they deemed the ſa- 
cred habitation of the gods, and thought that all 
it contained was conſecrated to their uſe alone. 


The ſame uniform plainneſs and ſimplicity which 


A party of theſe new ſettlers, ſailing up the river from the 
Kentiſh coaſt, are ſaid to have been the founders of the city of 
London, which they diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tre-novant, 
or New Town; and from hence the inhabitants of the ſeveral 
counties ſurrounding this New Town, were called Treno- 
vantes, or Treaobantes. Geoffry of Monmouth, a monkiſh 
hiſtorian, calls the city of London, Troinovant, and concludes 


} 


that it was originally founded by Trojans ; but this account is 
wholly incredible, while the other is attended with every mark 
of reaſonable conjecture, though not with the full evidences 


of hiſtorical truth. 


+ Strabo, I. 4. 3 - 
; Some hiſtorians, without any foundation, make this effect 


of liquor peculiar only to the Thracians and the Britons, 
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appeared in their perſons and their way of living, 
extended to their manners and cuſtoms, which, 
except in ſome particulars, were agreeable to the 
general laws of nature, and the pure dictates of 
human reaſon. They were divided into two claſſes, 
being either prieſts or ſoldiers, and were diſtin- 
guiſhed by Cæſar, and all the antient authors, as 
a brave, warlike, generous people, remarkable for 
their honeſty and fincerity, and for their ſingular 
hoſpitality ; ever deeming the perſons and effects 
of ſtrangers inviolably ſacred, and eſteeming it 
their duty to afford them protection and defence 
againſt every inſult. This account of their hoſpi- 
tality is remarkably confirmed by their ſuffering a 
continual inundation of new ſettlers from the con- 
tinent to take peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſea- coaſts, 


the natural bulwarks of the whole iſland. In pub- 


lic and private life they held effeminacy and indo- 
lence in utter abhorrence; in all their tranſactions 


they were open and candid, diſdaining every ſpe- 


cies of deceit and flattery, and every ſubterfuge 
of low art and cunning : even in war, they rather 
choſe to reſt the deciſion of a battle on their 
perſonal bravery and intrepidity, than ſubmit to 
make uſe of mean and deſpicable ſnares and ſtra- 
tagems to obtain a victory ; and to this public vir- 
tue the Romans were indebted for their ſucceſs in 
almoſt every engagement with them, conſtantly em- 
ploying the whole force of their great military ſkill 
and cunning againſt the untaught valour, the na- 
tive fortitude, of a people, almoſt unarmed and 
undiſciplined, who fcorned to owe even the pre- 
ſervation of their liberty to any other but the 
moſt honourable means of defence. This 1s their 
general character, and they ſtand charged with but 
one public vice, unbounded and inceſtuous concu- 
binage ; which, however, gradually declined in 
proportion as they became more civilized, and at 
length was totally diſuſed. 

The form of government which at firſt prevailed 
in Britain, differed very little from that of Gaul : 
the whole iſland wa Aivided into a great number 
of petty ſtates, and the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment in each ſtate was veſted in an aſſembly or 
council of the nobility, who annually elected one 
of their body to the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, 
and conferred on him the power of life and death. 
As the majority of the nobility were Druids, this 
dignity generally fell to the lot of a Druid, which, 
with the additional circumſtance of their holding 
general annual aſſemblies in the iſle of Angleſey ®, 
the chief ſeat of the Druids, has induced fome 
hiſtorians to aſſert, that the Arch-druid was the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, or king of Britain : but this was 
io far from being the caſe, that they never con- 
terred any more than a limited, temporary power, 
on any perſon, till after the invaſion of the Ro- 
mans. Their uſual method was, on extraordinary 
— when they were threatened with in- 
ſurrections at home, or invaſions from abroad, to 
convene a general aſſembly, to which the ſeveral 
petty ſtates ſent their deputies. This aſſembly 
elected a chief commander, who being the cap- 


tain-general of their forces, and the ſole diſpenſer 
of juſtice, was, by Livy and other Roman authors. 
{tiled Rex: but this ſupreme magiſtracy was by 
no means equal to the power and. prerogative of 
the regal antiquity ; for it was a temporary office, 
which generally ſubſiſted no longer than the ur- 
gent cauſe that gave birth to it; nor was it always 
centered in one perſon; for ſometimes two gene- 
rals were choſen, and inveſted with equal power 
and authority. Some authors have maintained, 
that this dignity was beſtowed for life; but I find 
no example of it on record: as for the caſe of Di- 
vitiacus, it is foreign to the purpoſe ; for he was 
an invader and a conqueror, not a general, elected 
by the ſuffrages of a free people. 

The ſame conformity to the cuſtoms of. the 
Gauls prevailed in the religious, as in the civil 
conſtitution of Britain : they were both equally 
ſubject to the power and authority of the Druids , 
whom they revered as gods. The Druids were a 
ſociety of men who had a moſt extenſive influence 
in civil affairs, and in all religious concerns a moſt 
abſolute and unlimited authority 4. 

The ſociety of Druids conſiſted of three orders, 
the chief of which had the inſpection of all public 
affairs, but not the entire management of them, 
though their conſent was neceſſary to give ſanction 
to every decree: they were all ſubject to one high- 
prieſt, ſtiled the Arch-druid, who had a power of 
calling their ſupreme magiſtrates to account, and 
even of. depoſing them; but this part of their au- 
thority they very rarely exerted : they preſided 
over and regulated all the ceremonies of the 
public ſacrifices, and they gave their final appro- 
bation to ſentences of death pronounced againſt 
criminals, without which they could not be exe- 
cuted. Thus every public tranſaction falling, in 
ſome degree, under their juriſdiction, it is no 
wonder that they gained likewiſe the knowledge 
of men's private concerns, and in time gained ſuch 
an aſcendency over the minds of an ignorant peo- 
ple, that they were little leſs than adored. 

The ſecond order of Druids was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Bards, To theſe were committed 
the care of educating the children of their princes 
and nobility, who were frequently initiated into 
their myſteries, and afterwards admitted into the 
firſt order of Druids. 

To the Bards likewife was aſſigned the province 
of compoling verſes in praiſe of their heroes, and 
other eminent perſons, which, according to Lucan, 
they ſung to the ſound of the harp. 

The third order were the Eubates, according to 
Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus ; but a modern 
author ſays their real appellation was' Vaids, or 
Vates. However that be, theſe entirely devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, augury, di- 
vination, magic, natural philoſophy, phyſic : 
in ſhort, they were ſkilled in every art and ſcience 
that could contribute to -excite the aſtoniſhment 
and fix the veneration of the people, who regarded 
them as demi-gods endowed with more than mor- 
tal wiſdom, and illumined by celeſtial inſpiration. 


»In the iſle of Angleſey various remains of the cuſtoms, 
and monuments of the reſidence of the Druids, ſtill ſubſiſt, as 
may be ſeen at large in Rowland's Mona Antiqua. 

+ The appellation of Druid is derived from Dryw, the old 
Bri:ith word for oak, which theſe prieſts held in great venera- 
uon, and on that account were called Druids, or Worſhippers 
of the Oak, and not from the place of their reſidence, as 


ſome have conjectured. 

Carte is of opinion, that the Druids were the immediate 
deicendants of the Curetes of Greece, from, whom, he ima- 
gines, they borrowed the rites and ceremonies of their reli 

ion : but this conjecture is built folely on the authority of 
ezron's Antiquits des Celtes, and no other hiſtorian of any re · 

pute has adopted it. 
C To 
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To the immortal honour of the Druids, all 
hiſtorians agree in allowing that they exerciſed the 
functions of their office with becoming dignity, 
incorruptible integrity, and uncommon fortitude 
and perſeverance; frequently expoſing their hves 
for the ſervice of the ſtate ; ſometimes ruſhing, 
unarmed, on embattled armies, braving every dan- 
ger, and bravely oppoſing the powerful influence 
of ſuperior virtue and eloquence to the rage of 
war, which they often aſſuaged, and ſometimes 
totally extinguiſhed, by their prudent admoni- 
tions, even at the very criſis when the fate of arms 
was on the point of deciding the quarrel. 

Such were the antient Druids, ſo juſtly renown- 
ed in hiſtory, who, ſetting aſide the cruelties they 
exerciſed in their ſuperſtitious rites, were the wiſeſt 
and beſt ſociety of prieſts that ever ſubſiſted. Be- 
ing compoſed of the principal nobility, they were 
by birth, as well. as education, devoted to the ſer- 

vice of their country: being abſolute ſtrangers to 

every ſpecies of effeminate luxury, they were alſo 
ignorant of its attendant vices; one of which is, 
the erecting a private intereſt in oppoſition to the 
public welfare; and maintaining the former at the 
expence of the latter : in a word, they ſeem to 
have been the Mandarines of that age; and monu- 
ments of their exemplary virtue have been pre- 
ferved, to be an eternal diſgrace to the Jeſuits, and 
tome other religious ſocieties of the preſent age. 

The neareſt reſemblance of the Druids to the 
modern religious potentates, feems to have been 
in_ their contention for the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
dignity. When the Arch-druid died, he was ge- 
-nerally ſucceeded by the next in dignity, ſuperior 
learning, and exemplary piety; but as it often 
happened, even in thoſe early ages, that the rela- 
tion or particular friend of -a prince or chief ma- 
giſtrate advanced, by irregular ſteps, to poſts of 
dignity they could have no pretence to, in the di- 
rect order of ſucceſſion ; it alto often happened, that 
ſuperior learning, exemplary piety, and popular 
eſteem, ſtood in competition with nobility and 
.dignity of office, and produced a number of can- 
didates with different claims to the vacant poſt of 
honour. The conteſt ſometimes grew warm, and 
was referred to the deciſion of arms. Thus we 
ſee that religious wars were the diſgrace of the 
dark ages ot ignorance and barbarity. Would 
to God! we could ſay they have not ſerved as ex- 
amples to later and more enlightened eras; and 
that the horrid copy has not outdone the original. 

There are ſome remains of the druidical max- 
ims that do great honour to that order, and con- 
vey inſtruction to every age; others there are, 
which are built upon the Socratic and Pythagorian 
philoſophy, and afford more food for curioſity than 
for improvement. The reſt are either peculiarly 

adapted to the ſingular ſuperſtitions of their reli- 
gion and the policy of their government, or are 
the effect of their phyſical knowledge; and they 
alt ſeem to have been copied chiefly from the 
Gauls, but in ſome particulars from the Phœni- 
clans. | 

We ſhall endeavour to ſeparate the ore from the 
droſs; and ſhall give the firſt place to thoſe tenets 

which are to this day held in univerſal efteem. 


< There is but one ſupreme God, infinite and 
omnipotent. 

All things derive their origin from Heaven. 

The ſoul is immortal. 

The world will be deſtroyed, if at all, by fire 
or water. 

«« There is another world. 

Great care is to be taken of the education of 
children.” 

Theſe are all the remains of their religious prin- 
ciples that merit the leaſt attention: we ſhall now 
meet with ſome few political ones worthy of re- 
gard, if not of imitation. 

Children muſt be brought up apart from their 
parents, till they attain the age of fourteen years. 

Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man may 
be ſacrificed for the good of his country. | 

The diſobedient or diſloyal muſt be excom- 
municated, deprived of the benefit of the law, 
ſecluded from fociety, and rendered incapable of 
any public employ. 

He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
merits death.” ; 

The reſt of their maxims we throw into one ta- 
ble, as a relic of antiquity, curious, but not in- 
tereſting. 

Money lent in this world will be repaid in the 
next. 

They who kill themfelves to accompany their 
friends to the next world, will live with them 
there. 

Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on 
their funeral piles, will be faithfully delivered to 
thoſe they are addreſſed to in the other world. 

« All maſters of families are ſupreme lords of 
their own houſhold : they have a power of life and 
death over their wives, their children, and their 


{laves. 


« It is lawful to ſlay a man, in order to predict 


future events from the manner in which the body 
falls, from its motions when fallen, from the flow- 
ing of the blood, from the appearance of the 
wound, and from the inſpection of the vitals. 

« Priſoners of war are to be ſlain on the altars as 
offerings to the gods, or burned alive, incloſed in 
wicker, in honour of them “. 

All commerce with ftrangers is prohibited. 

None muſt be inſtructed but in the ſacred 
groves. ; 

« The arcana of the ſciences muſt not be com- 
mitted to writing, but to memory. 

« The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all 
things. | 

« Mifsletoe muſt be gathered with reverence, if 
poſſible, on the ſixth day of the month: it muſt 


be cut with a golden bill. 
« The powder of miſsletoe makes women fruit- 


ful.” 

From theſe maxims may be deduced the general 
principles of the religion of the antient Britons ; 
but though there is no notice taken of any inferior 
deities, yet they paid divine adoration, and per- 
formed different facrifices in honour of Mars, 
Apollo, and Mercury ; and, after the invaſion of 
the Romans, they added to theſe Minerva, Diana, 
and Hercules. The external form of adoration 


This barbarous cuſtom the Britons derived from the Phœnicians, who were the moſt addicted of any nation at that time 


. to this inhuman practice. 


conſiſted 
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conſiſted of invocations, oblations, expiatory ſa- 
crifices, and thankſgivings, which they expreſſed 
in hymns and ſongs compoſed and performed by 
the bards, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, 
in praiſe of the particular deity who had been pro- 
pitious to them; for each deity had his province 
aſſigned him; Mars having a ſupreme power over 
the events of war, Apollo in the cure of diſeaſes, 
and Mercury in the ſucceſs of commerce. To theſe 
acts of devotion they added feaſting and dancing, 
and various games and ſports after the manner of 
the Greeks : their religious tenets, their laws, and 
the vocal part of their adoration, were all compoſed 
in verſe, the better to fix them on the memory, 
agreeable to one of the druidical inſtitutes. ; 

The places ſet apart for the adoration of their 
gods were conſecrated groves, fenced in and ſur- 
rounded with oak, for which they had ſo great a 
veneration, that, in every part of their religious 
ceremonies, they found means to make uſe of 
ſome part of this divine tree; covering their altars, 
and adorning their victims, with its leaves and 
boughs; and obliging every perſon employed in per- 
forming the ſacrifices to wear garlands of it. The 
miſsletoe, which grows on ſome of theſe trees, 
was an object of moſt profound veneration, being 
eſteemed a peculiar gift of Heaven, a pana- 
cea in medicine, and particularly fovereign 1n 
the cure of barrenneſs. It was ſought for annu- 
ally in the ſpring of the year with great ſolemnity 
in all parts of the kingdom; and the firſt day of 
a new moon was generally ſet apart for this ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremony, which was performed amidſt the 
acclamations of the multitude, who aſſembled from 
all parts to attend the ſacrifices offered on this oc- 
caſion. As ſoon as it was found, the Druid, dreſſed 
in a kind of ſurplice, aſcended the tree, and, cut- 
ting it with a ſort of pruning- knife, received in 
his garment this precious boon from Heaven, 
which was regarded as an omen of ſucceſs for the 
remainder of the year. 

Having thus given an account of the authority, 
the general character, the religious principles, 
and the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the Druids, we 
muſt beg leave to wave all vague and romantic 
deſcriptions of their perſons and dreſs, and of the 
remains of their public and private edifices, about 
which no two authors agree, theſe being wholly 
unworthy the regard of an hiſtorian ; but falling 
directly under the province of profeſſed antiqua- 
ries, who out of rude heaps of ſtones, diſperſed 
up and down in woods and on barren mountains, 
can form inconteſtable monuments of antiquity, 
turning every conical eminence of ſtone into an 
altar, the remains of quarries and broken rocks 


into antient temples, and druidical manſions ; but, 
that the curious may not be at a loſs, we refer 
them to the Mona Antiqua, Gildas, Camden, and 
other antiquaries *, and ſhall cloſe our account of 
them with one remark from Tacitus, which merits 
attention. It was an opinion univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed in all the countries where the religion of 
the Druids prevailed, that to ſuppoſe the preſence 
of the Deity to be confined within any encloſed 

lace, or to repreſent him in an human form, or 
— any material image, was derogatory to his ho- 
nour, and incompatible with his divine attributes.” 

From the commodious ſituation of Britain, it 
might be ſuppoſed that the antient Britons early 
applied themſelves to commerce ; but this was 
partly impeded, with reſpect to the inhabitants of 
the inland counties, by the druidical maxim, which 
forbid all commerce and intercourſe with ſtrangers. 
What little commerce they had, was by this means 
confined to the maritime ports in the weſtern part 
of the iſland, particularly in Cornwal, where the 
tin-mines furniſhed them with the firſt branch of 
foreign commerce they had any knowledge of. 
The Phcenicians diſcovered this part of the iſtand, 
according to ſome authors, long before the Trojan 
war, and bought great quantities of tin of the in- 
habitants, of which they made a conſiderable gain 
by ſelling it to other nations, and gave the Britons 
in exchange pearls, ivory, filver, and gold: the 
two firſt they manufactured for their own uſe for 
ſome time ; but at length brought them to ſuch 
perfection, that we find them exporting ivory 
bridles, collars, &c. to foreign parts ; probably 
re-vending them thus manufactured to the Phœ- 
nicians themſelves ; for they did not venture their 
perſons with their commodities in foreign parts, 
and therefore did not attempt to build any veſſels 
of burden. The utmoſt extent of their ſailing, 
before the arrival of Julius Cæſar, ſeems to have 
been confined to the coaſts of Gaul; and this they 
performed in open boats, very poorly conſtructed, 
of wicker, ſecured with pitched hides, but wholly 
unfit to out-live a ſtorm +. 

Thus circumſtanced, they muſt appear to every 
impartial judge wholly unprovided to reſiſt a for- 
midable invaſion from a powerful enemy, reſo- 
lutely bent on conqueſt, and ſpurred on by ambi- 
tion, avarice, and revenge. The principal ports 
of the iſland were inhabited by different colonies 
of the Celtz, forming a diſtinct people from the 
inland counties; and the whole iſland was divided 
by domeſtic faction and diſcord, at the time when 
Cæſar meditated his invaſion. Some years before 
this, they had been unable to withſtand the incur- 
ſions of Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, who, 


If the reader cannot procure, or does not chooſe to pore 
over ſo many volumes of antiquities, he will find the copyiſts 
of theſe authors minutely tranſcribed in Smollett's notes to his 
Hiſtory of England, vol. I. and in Rider's Hiſtory, vol. I. 
from page zo to 50. 

+ A modern author has attempted to diſplay his ingenuity 


by furniſhing the ancient Britons, in the earlieſt times, with 


a formidable fleet, and giving them the ſame ſovereignty over 
the ſeas that we at preſent enjoy. The two —— he 
refers to, in order to prove the ſtrength of their marine, are 
what Cæſar has related: That he could get no information 
concerning the country or its ports, becauſe the inhabitants 
permitted none but merchants to viſit the iſland, and forbade 
even thoſe to travel far into the country ;” a regulation that 
argues power and policy ! Very true, but it is no proof of a 
marine force; for the ports might be defended by the inha- 
bitants without ſhipping ; and it is molt probable, that if 


they had ſent any veſſels to ſea, either on a trading or warlike 
expedition, Cæſar would have been able, by ſome means, to 
have procured the intelligence he laments the want of. 

The other circumſtance is equally inconcluſive. ** The 
Engliſh, ſays he, ſuccoured the Gauls both by ſea and land, 
which ſurely could not be performed in leathern boats, uſed 
only for fiſhing ; but muſt bave been in ſtout veſſels.” I fee 
no reaſon for this ſuppoſition ; for a great number of land- 
forces might be tranſported from the Kentiſh ſhore to the coaſt 
of France in open boats, even at this time, if there were no 
interruption from the enemy; and it does not appear, from 
Cæſar's own account of his expedition into Gaul, that he co- 
vered the coaſts with a fleet to prevent the inhabitants receiv- 
ing any ſuccour by ſea; ſo that there could be no neceſſity for 
a formidable Britiſh fleet barely to land their army on the 
coaſt of Gaul. 
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To the immortal honour of the Druids, all 
hiſtorians agree in allowing that they exerciſed the 
functions of their office with becoming dignity, 
incorruptible integrity, and uncommon fortitude 
and perſeverance; frequently expoſing their lives 
for the ſervice of the ſtate ; ſometimes ruthing, 
unarmed, on embattled armies, braving every dan- 
ger, and bravely oppoſing the powerful influence 
of ſuperior virtue and eloquence to the rage of 
war, which they often aſſuaged, and ſometimes 
totally extinguiſhed, by their prudent admoni- 
tions, even at the very criſis when the fate of arms 
was on the point of deciding the quarrel. 

Such were the antient Druids, ſo juſtly renown- 
ed in hiſtory, who, ſetting aſide the cruelties they 
exerciſed in their ſuperſtitious rites, were the wiſeſt 
and beſt ſociety of prieſts that ever ſubſiſted. Be- 
ing compoſed of the principal nobility, they were 
by birth, as well as education, devoted to the ſer- 

vice of their country: being abſolute ſtrangers to 
every ſpecies of effeminate luxury, they were alſo 
3 of its attendant vices; one of which is, 
the erecting a private intereſt in oppoſition to the 
public welfare; and maintaining the former at the 
expence of the latter: in a word, they ſeem to 
have been the Mandarines of that age; and monu- 
ments of their exemplary virtue have been pre- 
ſerved, to be an eternal diſgrace to the Jeſuits, and 
tome other religious ſocieties of the preſent age. 

The neareſt reſemblance of the Druids to the 
modern religious potentates, feems to have been 
in their contention for the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
dignity. When the Arch-druid died, he was ge- 
-nerally ſucceeded by the next in dignity, ſuperior 
learning, and exemplary piety ; but as it often 
happened, even in thoſe early ages, that the rela- 
tion or particular friend of a prince or chief ma- 
giſtrate advanced, by irregular ſteps, to poſts of 
dignity they could have no pretence to, in the di- 
rect order of ſucceſſion it alto often happened, that 
ſuperior learning, exemplary piety, and popular 
eſteem, ſtood in competition with nobility and 
.dignity of office, and produced a number of can- 
didates with different claims to the vacant poſt of 
honour.” The conteſt ſometimes grew warm, and 
was referred to the deciſion of arms. Thus we 
ſee that religious wars were the diſgrace of the 
dark ages of ignorance and barbarity. Would 
to God! we could ſay they have not ſerved as ex- 
amples to later and more enlightened æras; and 
that the horrid copy has not outdone the original, 

There are ſome remains of the druidical max- 
ims that do great honour to that order, and con- 
vey inſtruction to every age; others there are, 
which are built upon the Socratic and Pythagorian 
philoſophy, and afford more food for curiofity than 
for improvement. The reſt are either peculiarly 
adapted to the ſingular ſuperſtitions of their reli- 
gion and the policy of their government, or are 
the effect of their phyſical knowledge; and they 
alt ſeem to have been copied chiefly from the 
Gauls, but in ſome particulars from the Phoeni- 
clans. 

Me ſhall endeavour to ſeparate the ore from the 
droſs; and ſhall give the firſt place to thoſe tenets 
which are to this day held in univerſal eſteem. 


TRRODUCTION' TO THE 


„There is but one ſupreme God, infinite and 
omnipotent. 

All things derive their origin from Heaven. 

The ſoul is immortal. 

“The world will be deſtroyed, #if at all, by fire 
or water. 

« There 1s another world. 

« Great care is to be taken of the education of 
children.” 

Theſe are all the remains of their religious prin- 
ciples that merit the leaſt attention : we ſhall now 
meet with ſome few political ones worthy of re- 
gard, if not of imitation. 

Children muſt be brought up apart from their 
parents, till they attain the age of fourteen years. 

Upon extraordinary emergencies, a man may 
be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 

The diſobedient or diſloyal muſt be excom- 
municated, deprived of the benefit of the law, 
ſecluded from fociety, and rendered incapable of 
any public employ. 

He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates 
merits death.“ 

The reſt of their maxims we throw into one ta- 
ble, as a relic of antiquity, curious, but not in- 


tereſting. 
Money lent in this world will be repaid in the 


next 
They who kill themſelves to accompany their 
friends to the next world, will live with them 


there. 
ing perſons, or thrown on 


Letters given to dy1 
their funeral piles; will be faithfully delivered to 
thoſe they are addreſſed to in the other world. 

All maſters of families are ſupreme lords f 
their own houſhold : they have a power of life and 
death over their wives, their children, and their 
ſlaves. 

« It is lawful to ſlay a man, in order to predict 
future events from the manner in which the body 
falls, from its motions when fallen, from the flow- 
ing of the blood, from the appearance of the 
wound, and from the inſpection of the vitals. 

« Priſoners of war are to be ſlain on the altars as 
offerings to the gods, or burned alive, incloſed in 
wicker, in honour of them “. 

All commerce with ftrangers is prohibited. 

« None muſt be inſtructed but in the ſacred 
groves. | 

The arcana of the ſciences muſt not be com- 
mitted to writing, but to memory. 

« The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all 
things. | 

« Mifletoe muſt be gathered with reverence, if 
poſſible, on the ſixth day of the month: it muſt 


be cut with a golden bill. 
« The powder of miſsletoe makes women fruit- 


ful.” 

From theſe maxims may be deduced the general 
principles of the religion of the antient Britons ; 
but though there is no notice taken of any inferior 
deities, yet they paid divine adoration, and per- 
formed different facrifices in honour of Mars, 
Apollo, and Mercury ; and, after the invaſion of 
the Romans, they added to theſe Minerva, Diana, 


and Hercules. The external form of adorativn 


— 


* This barbarous cuſtom, the Britons derived from the Phcenicians, who were the moſt addicted of any nation at that time 
conſiſted 


to this inhuman practice. 
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conſiſted of invocations, oblations, expiatory ſa- 
crifices, and thankſgivings, which they expreſſed 
in hymns and ſongs compoſed and performed by 
the bards, accompanied with muſical inſtruments, 
in praiſe of the particular deity who had been pro- 
pitious to them; for each deity had his province 
aſſigned him; Mars having a ſupreme power over 
the events of war, Apollo in the cure of diſeaſes, 
and Mercury in the ſucceſs of commerce. To theſe 
acts of devotion they added feaſting and dancing, 
and various games and ſports after the manner ot 
the Greeks: their religious tenets, their laws, and 
the vocal part of their adoration, were all compoſed 
in verſe, the better to fix them on the memory, 
agreeable to one of the druidical inſtitutes. ; 
The places ſet apart for the adoration of their 
gods were conſecrated groves, fenced in and ſur- 
rounded with oak, for which they had ſo great a 
veneration, that, in every part of their religious 
ceremonies, they found means to make uſe of 
ſome part of this divine tree; covering their altars, 
and adorning their victims, with its leaves and 
boughs; and obliging every perſon employed in per- 
forming the ſacrifices to wear garlands of it. The 
miſsletoe, which grows on ſome of theſe trees, 
was an object of moſt profound veneration, being 
eſteemed a peculiar gift of Heaven, a pana- 
cea in medicine, and particularly fovereign in 
the cure of barrenneſs. It was ſought for annu- 
ally in the ſpring of the year with great ſolemnity 
in all parts of the kingdom; and the firſt day of 
a new moon was generally ſet apart for this ſuper- 


ſtitious ceremony, which was performed amidit the 


acclamations of the multitude, who aſſembled from 
all parts to attend the ſacrifices offered on this oc- 
caſion. As ſoon as it was found, the Druid, dreſſed 
in a kind of ſurplice, aſcended the tree, and, cut- 
ting it with a fort of pruning- knife, received in 
his garment this precious boon from Heaven, 
which was regarded as an omen of ſucceſs for the 
remainder of the year. 

Having thus given an account of the authority, 
the general character, the religious principles, 
and the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the Druids, we 
muſt beg leave to wave all vague and romantic 
deſcriptions of their perſons and dreſs, and of the 
remains of their public and private edifices, about 
which no two authors agree, theſe being wholly 
unworthy the regard of an hiſtorian; but falling 
directly under the province of profeſſed antiqua- 
ries, who out of rude heaps of ſtones, diſperſed 
up and down in woods and on barren mountains, 
can form inconteſtable monuments of antiquity, 
turning every conical eminence of ſtone into an 
altar, the remains of quarries and broken rocks 


into antient temples, and druidical manſions; but, 
that the curious may not be at a loſs, we refer 
them to the Mona Antiqua, Gildas, Camden, and 
other antiquaries *, and ſhall cloſe our account of 
them with one remark from Tacitus, which merits 
attention. It was an opinion univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed in all the countries where the religion of 
the Druids prevailed, that to ſuppoſe the preſence 
of the Deity to be confined within any encloſed 
place, or to repreſent him in an human form, or 
by any material image, was derogatory to his ho- 
nour, and incompatible with his divine attributes.” 

From the commodious ſituation of Britain, it 
might be ſuppoſed that the antient Britons early 
applied themſelves to commerce ; but this was 
partly impeded, with reſpect to the inhabitants of 
the inland counties, by the druidical maxim, which 
forbid all commerce and intercourſe with ſtrangers. 
What little commerce they had, was by this means 
confined to the maritime ports in the weſtern part 
of the iſland, particularly in Cornwal, where the 
tin-mines furniſhed them with the firſt branch of 
foreign commerce they had any knowledge of. 
The Phcenicians diſcovered this part of the iſland, 
according to ſome authors, long before the Trojan 
war, and bought great quantities of tin of the in- 
habitants, of which they made a conſiderable gain 
by ſelling it to other nations, and gave the Britons 
in exchange pearls, ivory, ſilver, and gold: the 
two firſt they manufactured for their own uſe for 
ſome time; but at length brought them to ſuch. 
perfection, that we find them exporting ivory 
bridles, collars, &c. to foreign parts; probably 
re-vending them thus manufactured to the Phœ- 
nicians themſelves; for they did not venture their 
perſons with their commodities in foreign parts, 
and therefore did not attempt to build any veſſels 
of burden. The utmoſt extent of their ſailing, 
before the arrival of Julius Cæſar, ſeems to have 
been confined to the coaſts of Gaul; and this they 
performed in open boats, very poorly conſtructed, 
of wicker, ſecured with pitched hides, but wholly 
unfit to out- live a ſtorm Þ. 

Thus circumſtanced, they muſt appear to every 
impartial judge wholly unprovided to reſiſt a for- 
midable invaſion from a powerful enemy, reſo- 
lutely bent on conqueſt, and ſpurred on by ambi- 
tion, avarice, and revenge. The principal ports 
of the iſland were inhabited by different colonies 
of the Celtæ, forming a diſtinct people from the 
inland counties; and the whole iſland was divided 
by domeſtic faction and diſcord, at the time when 
Cæſar meditated his invaſion. Some years before 
this, they had been unable to withſtand the incur- 


ſions of Divitiacus, king of the Sueſſones, who, 


If the reader cannot procure, or does not chooſe to pore 
over ſo many volumes of antiquities, he will find the copyiſts 
of theſe authors minutely trankcribed in Smollett's notes to his 
Hiſtory of England, vol. I. and in Rider's Hiſtory, vol. I. 
from page zo to 50. 

+ A modern author has attempted to diſplay his ingenuity 
by furniſhing the ancient Britons, in the earlieſt times, with 
a formidable fleet, and giving them the ſame ſovereignty over 
the ſeas that we at preſent enjoy. The two — he 
refers to, in order to prove the ſtrength of their marine, are 
what Cæſar has related: That he could get no information 
concerning the country or its ports, becauſe the inhabitants 
permitted none but merchants to viſit the iſland, and forbade 
even thoſe to travel far into the country ;” a regulation that 
argues power and policy! Very true, but it is no proof of a 
marine force; for the ports might be defended by the inha- 
bitants without ſhipping ; and it is molt probable, that if 


they had ſent any veſſels to ſea, either on a trading or warlike 
expedition, Cæſar would have been able, by ſome means, to 
have procured the intelligence he laments the want of. 

The other circumſtance is equally inconeluſive. The 
Engliſh, ſays he, ſuccoured the Gauls both by ſea and land, 
which ſurely could not be performed in leathern boats, uſed 
only for fiſhing ; but muſt have been in ſtout veſſels.” I fee 
no reaſon for this ſuppoſition ; for a great number of land- 
forces might be tranſported from the Kentiſh ſhore to the coaſt 
of France in open boats, even at this time, if there were no 
interruption from the enemy; and it does not appear, from 
Cæſar's own account of his expedition into Gaul, that he co- 
vered the coaſts with a fleet to prevent the inhabitants receiv- 
ing any ſuccour by ſea; ſo that there could be no neceſſity for 
a formidable Britiſh fleet barely to land their army on the 
coaſt of Gaul. 


aided 
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eided by ſome of the Belgæ inhabiting the mari- 
time coaſts, had marched into the heart of the 
country, reduced many of the inland counties to 
his obedience, and had garriſoned them with Bel- 
gic troops, with whom they could not be ſuppoſed 
to live in great harmony, when they received the 
melancholy news of the Roman expedition. To 
this want of union muſt be added a total ignorance 
of all military diſcipline, and of almoſt every of- 
fenſive as well as of every defenſive inſtrument of 
war, and that the Britons inhabited an open coun- 
try wholly deſtitute of all fortification ; having no- 
thing to ſhelter them from an enemy, but moun- 
tains, defiles, woods, and bogs. The only arms 
they originally made uſe of were ſharp-pointed 
ſticks, - which they uſed for javelins, and long 
poles, cleft at one end, to receive a ſharp-edged 
flint, which was ſecured by a band of copper, to 
which they hung a kind of bell of the ſame metal], 
with the noiſe of which they deſigned to terrify 
their enemies; but, at the time of Cæſar's inva- 


fion, they had learned from the Phœnicians and | 


the Belgæ, who had an intercourſe with the Sueſ- 
ſones, the uſe of the ſword, the dagger, the tar- 

et, and the chariot of war, which they decorated 
Roperbly, and managed with V dexterity, 
turning and ſtopping it when in full career. 
They faſtened a ſharp iron, reſembling a ſcythe, to 
the nave of the wheels of theſe chariots; and thus 
furniſhed, they drove them with great impetuoſity 
through the thickeſt ranks of the enemy's infan- 
try, cutting down, and driving over, all that op- 
poſed their paſſage. Having performed this ſer- 
vice, the charioteer left the chariot on the field of 
battle; and the warriors, returning to the action, 
fought on foot, till, unable longer to endure the 
fatigue, they returned to their chariots, and thus 
continued the engagement. But the aſſiſtance 
theſe machines afforded them would not have been 
ſufficient alone, unpractiſed as they were in mili- 
tary diſcipline, to have enabled them to repel the 
united ſtrength and ſkill of the embattled legions 


CTION, &c. 


of the warlike Romans, if they had not been en- 
dowed with uncommon valourand perſeverance, and 
enured to extreme hardthips and fatigue ; valour 
ſtill more remarkable, as it extended to the female- 
ſex; for their very women accompanied them 
to the field of battle, furiouſly charging the enemy, 
rallying the repulſed, and animating the faint and 
timid by their preſence and heroic example. They 
advanced to encounter an enemy much in the 
ſame manner as the Indians, claſhing their arms, 
ſhouting, and making a wild uproar with the 
ſound of uncouth inſtruments ; deſigned, no doubt, 
to intimidate the enemy: but as they approached 
pretty near their adverſaries, they began dancing, 
and ſinging the heroic deeds of their anceſtors, 
Cæſar beſtows great encomiums on the undaunted 
bravery, and remarkable impetuoſity, with which 
the Britons began an engagement, and their great 
intrepidity in returning to the charge after ſevere 
repulſes : in a word, they were equal to the Ro- 
mans in point of perſonal bravery, but deficient 
in military knowledge, and ſtill more in want of 
that union which was neceſſary to ſupport the 
common caule : they were unhappily divided into 
ſuch a number of petty ſtares, each governed by 
their own ſenate and ſupreme magiſtrate ; and tho 
ſome of theſe had united and incorporated them- 
ſelves into large principalities, yet it was extremely 
difficult to get theſe to act in concert, and form 
one embodied force for the defence of the iſland 
againſt foreign invaſions; and as for thoſe ſtates 
that lay at a great diſtance from the coaſts, the firſt 
ſcene of hoſtility, theſe could not be made ſenſi- 
ble of their danger, nor conſequently be induced to 
prepare for their defence, till the enemy approach- 
ed them. Under theſe fatal circumſtances, Cæſar 
found this brave and intrepid people an eaſy prey, 
who, had they been under a regular form of go- 
vernment, and aſſembled under an able comman- 
der, would, in all human probability, have ſpared 


all hiſtorians the pain of recording the fatal ſucceſs 
of Czſar*s expeditions againſt Britain. 
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T the time when Julius Cæſar formed 
the deſign of invading Britain, the mi- 
litary genius of the Romans was ar- 
rived at its meridian ſplendor ; the ſame 

inſatiable thirſt of glory animated at once the ge- 

nerals, the ſenate, and the very citizens of Rome; 
even the common ſoldiers fought leſs for plunder 
than for the honour of their country ; and one ge- 
neral ſpirit of emulation prevailed in all their ar- 
mies, which was cultivated and kept alive by two 
of the greateſt generals that Rome had ever given 
birth to. The victorious Pompey had already 
ſpread the. renown of the Roman arms over the 
greateſt part of Africa; and, in order to put the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the immortal fame he had ac- 
quired, had reduced Syria, Judea, and Arabia, 
and had planted the Roman eagle on the borders 
of the Red Sea, while Cæſar, his only rival in 
wer and military fame, lay inactive in Gaul, 
aving totally conquered that country, the go- 
vernment of which was aſſigned him as his reward. 

Fired with the news of Pompey's extenſive victo- 


ries, he meditated a blow, which ſhould at once 
ſtrike his countrymen with aſtoniſhment and admi- 
ration, and efface the remembrance of Pompey's 
great and diſtinguiſhed ſervices ; and this was no 
other than the invaſion of Britain, which, if at- 
tended with ſucceſs, he had no room to doubt 
would raiſe his name far above his rival's, and ena- 
ble him to ſtand in competition with Alexander 
the Great, whoſe heroic exploits filled the world 
with terror and admiration, when the name of 
Cæſar was ſcarcely known. Pompey had, indeed, 
extended his conqueſts to the banks of the ocean, 
which the Romans believed was the boundary of 
the world; and they never thought of carrying 
their arms beyond it. No other motive, therefore, 
need be aſſigned for Cæſar's expedition againſt 
Britain than his unbounded ambition, which at 
firſt animated him to bear away the palm of ho- 
nour from his profeſſed rival, and afterwards to 
equal the renown of Alexander, which he con- 
ſtantly aimed at acquiring to the very laſt period 
of his life “. 


7 
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Suetonius, in his liſe of Cæſar, ſays, that his motive for | 
invading Britain was his being enamoured with the largeneſs 
of the Britiſh pearls, which he frequently poized in his hands. 
Cicero likewiſe infinuates, that both Cæſar and his army had 
reat expectations of finding mines of filver on the iſland ; 
rom whence ſome anthors pretend, that avarice was Cæſar's 
— 5 motive to invade Britain: but Suetonius himſelf al- 
ows, in another place, that avarice was no part of Cæſar's 
character; and as to what Cicero ſays, it ſerves rather to con- 
fute than to eſtabliſh this opinion. His expreſs words, while 
the expedition took place, are, It is certain there is not 


a grain of ſilver to be found in the whole iſland, nor yet any | 
Numb. II. 
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profit to be made but by ſlaves;“ and, after Cæſar's landing 
in Pritain, Cicero ſays, I have received letters from my 
brother and from Czſar ; they have done their bufineſs ; they 
have got no plunder; but yet they have ordered the — | 
of ſome money.” Now, what could Cicero mean by ſaying, 

that they had done their buſineſs, though they had got no 
plunder, but that the end for which Cæſar had undertaken 
this e was anſwered? His own fame was raiſed to 
the higheſt pitch of glory, and the arms of the Romans were 
carried into a new world; that is, beyond the boundaries of 
the ocean. | 
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In planning this expedition, Cæſar appears as 
much the politician as the general; by an eaſy 
trajet of only eight leagues, he propoſed to acquire 
more honour than rompey had procured by a 
long and harraffing campaign in the ſultry deſarts 
of Arabia. 
it in execution, was to ſend for the merchants 
who traded to the Britiſh coaſt, and enquire of 
them the ſituation of the coaſts and harbours, the 
extent of the iſland, the nature of its fortifications, 
the number and genius of the inhabitants, the 
ſtrength of their forces, and the ſtate of their 
finances. Of moſt of theſe the merchants were 
entirely ignorant, not being allowed by the natives 
to travel tar into the country, and their traffic be- 
ing chiefly confined to the weſtern part of the 
iſland; nor is it probable that they choſe to com- 
municate to Cæſar the little knowledge they had; 
for his expedition was likely to interrupt the ad- 
vantageous commerce they carried on with the 
inhabitants; and, by making it univerſally known, 
to deprive them of that protit which they had long 
enjoyed ſecretly among themſelves. Cæſar, there- 
fore, met with a great diſappointment in his en- 
quiries, and indeed more than he at that time ſuſ- 
pected; for ſome of theſe merchants, probably 
from the motive juſt aſſigned, privately ſet ſail, 
and gave early intellig 
ſar's intended invaſion. In the mean time, Cæſar, 
to ſupply this failure of intelligence, ſends out 
C. Voluſenus in a ſingle ſhip to reconnoitre the 
coaſts, while his troops were marching to the ge- 
neral rendezvous for embarkation, which was the 
coaſts of the Morini, where he ordered Voluſenus 
to rejoin him as ſoon as he had made what diſco- 
veries he could with ſafety; and here likewiſe he 
ordered the fleet to meet him that he had fitted 
out, the preceding year, againſt the Veneti, toge- 
ther with the ſeveral veſſels lying in the neigh- 
bouring harbours. 

While theſe preparations were making, the Bri- 
tons, dreading the impending ſtorm, and willing 
at leaſt to gain time, held a general affembly to 
deliberate on the intelligence received from the 
merchants; and it was reſolved to fend ambaſſa- 
dors to Cæſar, to engage him to lay afide his ex- 
pedition, to offer him hoſtages for their future 
good behaviour, and to make all due fubmiſſion 
and acknowledgment of their fault in having aſ- 
ſiſted the enemies of Rome, and the faireſt pro- 
miſes of paying great reſpect hereafter to the Ro- 
man ſtate . Cæfar received this embaſſy with 
great complacency, and treated the ambaſſadors 
with great reſpect; but this ſubmiſſion, which 
was in fact all that the Roman government could 
require, by no means anſwered Cæſar's purpoſe ; 
and therefore he reaſſumes the artful politician, 
and diſmiſſes them with very fair promiſes; ex- 
horting them to fulfil their engagements, but giv- 
ing them no poſitive aſſurance that he would put 
off his expedition: but with the ambaſſadors he 
ſends Comius, a creature of his own, but a Briton 


The firſt ſtep he took towards putting 
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by birth, whom he had lately made king of the 
Atrebates. Him he charges with his inſtructions, 
which were to perſuade the Britons, amongſt 
whom he knew he had a very extenſive influence, 
to form an alliance with the Romans, and to put 
themſelves under Cæſar's protection; and, at the 
ſame time, to inform them, that he intended 
ſhortly to pay them a viſit in perſon. Comius had 
no ſooner delivered his commiſſion, than .the Bri- 
tons impriſoned him, and loaded him with chains, 


gence to the Britons of Cæ- 


as ſome imagine; treating him as a traitor, who 
had deſerted his country; but molt probably be- 
cauſe they found from their ambaſſadors, who re- 
turned with him, that the doubtful behaviour of 
Cæſar, and the continuance of his warlike prepa- 
rations, were inconſiſtent with the fine ſpeeches 
and fair promiſes made by Comius, whoſe com- 
miſſion they might deem rather an inſult than a 
friendly embaſly. | 

While this event happened in Britain, Cæſar 
finding he could make no further diſcovery, Vo- 
luſenus, after coaſting about for five days, not 
having brought him any material intelligence, and 
all things being in readineſs, he embarks two le- 
gions on board of eighty veſlels, leaving orders 
tor the horſe to be embarked on board eighteen 
larger ſhips, which then lay wind-bound in an- 
other harbour, and to follow him as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; but whether they continued wind-bound, or 
that they were delayed by miſmanagement, his 
orders were not executed in proper time, and had 
well nigh proved fatal to his affairs. 

The wind proving fair, he ſet fail about mid- 
night, and arrived on the coaſt of Britain the next 
morning, being the 26th day of Auguſt, and fifty- 
five years before the Chriſtian æra. 

The Britons, who' had not been 1dle, but had 
prepared to receive the invaders from the moment 
they had impriſoned Comius, appeared on the 
rocks and cliffs about Dover, armed with darts, 
and in readineſs to diſpute their landing. Cæſar, 
ſeeing ſuch multitudes prepared for detence, con- 
trary to his expectation, and ſo admirably ſituated 
as to command the landing-place, dropped his an- 
chors, and determined to look out for ſome place 
where his men would not be expoſed to the darts 
of the enemy, without being able to annoy them 
from the height of the cliffs. In this reſolution 
he remains at anchor in Dover-road till the after- 


* 


— 


noon, when, after calling a council of war, and 


delivering his laſt inſtructions concerning their 
landing, wherein he particularly recommends to 
them celerity in the management of the ſhips, ſo 
as to be ready to favour unexpected motions, and 
to guard againſt the inconveniencies ariſing from 
the ſurf of the ſea, which they had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to +, he weighs anchor; and, failing 


the coaſt, he found an open level ſhore, where 
the Britons, who had watched his motions, were 
in readineſs, as before, to oppoſe his land- 


ing ; but with this difference, that they had no 


— 


Cæſar's public pretence for invading Britain, was their 
having aſſiſted the Veneti, and other Armorican cities, againſt 
the Romans ; and that they had made their iſland an ah lum 
for the ringleaders of the Belgæ, whom they had ſpirited up 
to revolt Pom the Romans, and who, being routed, fled to 
Britain. This was the public charge which ſerved to cover 
Cæſar's private ambition, and to juſtify him to the Roman 


4 


ſenate, in caſe he failed in his enterprize ; for it was a cuſtom 
with the Romans always to revenge themſelves on all the 
allies of their enemies. 


_ + Vide Cæſar's Commentaries. 
t The moſt authentic hiſtorians agree, that Cæſar landed 


at Deal, which is eight miles from Dover, and lies on a level 


open country. . Ain. 


with the wind and tide about eight miles along 
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hills nor rocks to defend them: ſo that Cæſar, 
finding this the moſt proper place to attempt a 
landing, ordered his fleet to advance as near as 
poſſible to the ſhore; but they drew ſo much 
water, that they could not come near enough the 
ſhore for part of his troops to cover the landing 
of the reit. This threw the Romans into great 
confuſion, being obliged to leap overboard, en- 
cumbered with heavy armour, to attack an unen- 
cumbered enemy, who were drawn up on the 
ſhore, reſolutely determined to prevent their land- 
ing. The firſt onſet was furious, and greatly in 
favour of the Britons, who ruſhed with their war- 
chariots into the ſca, and made a dreadful havock 
among the Romans; ſtriking them with ſo much 
terror and aſtoniſhment, by their undaunted reſo- 
lution, and uncommon manner of fighting, that 
the Romans, according to Cæſar's own account, 
began to give way; and the native fortitude of the 
Britons for a ſhort time prevailed over the boaſted 
intrepidity of the Roman veterans. At this junc- 
ture, Cæſar, with an amazing preſence of mind, 
ordered his gallies to be rowed within ſhore, and 
to attack the enemy in flank with ſlings, engines, 
and other miſſive weapons. This ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded, in part, by abating the courage of the 
Britons, who were ſtruck with a panic by the un- 
uſual form of theſe gallies, the management of the 
oars, and the working of the baliſtæ; but the 
Romans, though they found the Britons began to 
fall back, had met with ſo warm a reception, that 
they did not ſhew any readineſs to quit their ſhips, 
which the ſtandard- bearer of the tenth legion ob- 
ſerving, he nobly leaped overboard, exhorting 
his legion to follow him, unleſs they meant baſely 
to betray the Roman Eagle into the hands of the 
enemy . Stung with this well-timed reproof, and 
animated by the noble example of the ſtandard- 
bearer, united ſhame and emulation ſoon over- 
came all fenſe of danger ; the whole legion fol- 
lowed him, which encouraged the reſt of the 
army; ſo that the whole force of the Romans ſoon 
advanced towards the ſhore; but were once more 
ſo ſtrongly oppoſed, that they were very near lo- 
fing the day: for as they quitted their ſhips in great 
confuſion, being vigorouſly aſſaulted by the Britons; 
and encumbered with heavy armour, they could 
not avail themſelves of their diſcipline, each foldier 
ranging under the firſt colours he could make up 
to, ſo that no order could be maintained. Cx- 
far, obſerving their confuſion, orders all his boats 
to be filled with freſh troops that had not yet en- 

ged, and which he had kept as a corps de re- 
erve for any unforeſeen event. Theſe boats he 
orders to row about; and where they found any 
legion more warmly preſſed than the reſt, to pour 
in a freſh ſupply of men. This happy expedient 
ſupporting the drooping valour of his legions, 
who, thus reinforced, ſoon made the ſhore ; and, 


forming according to the rules of their famous 
diſcipline, the armour, which before encumbered, 
now detended them from the enemy's javelins, 
and decided the fortune of the day; the naked 
Britons, who had only their perſonal bravery to 
truſt to, being obliged to quit the field. How- 
ever, the victory was far from being complete, 
owing, as Cæſar himtelf ſays, to his want of ca- 
valry to purſue the routed itlanders ; not daring to 
put his infantry on ſo dangerous a ſervice in an 
unknown country +. The diſcomfited Britons, 
dreading the effects of further oppoſition to an 
enemy whom they now deemed invincible, deter- 
mined to ſue for peace; and, as the firſt ſtep to- 
wards obtaining it, they releaſe Comius, and fend 
him back to Cæſar with their ambaſſadors, who 
were empowered to tender their ſubmiſſion a ſe- 
cond time, and to offer hoſtages for the perfor- 
mance of their covenant. Cæſar, after warmly 
remonſtrating againſt the inconſiſtency of their 
conduct, in tending ambaſſadors to him on the 
continent to attone for their fault of aiding the 
enemies of Rome, and to promiſe to ſhew reſpect 
to the Roman ſtate; and afterwards, not only re- 
ceding from their treaty by making preparations 
to oppoſe his landing, but, contrary to the law of 
nations, impriſoning his ambaſſador, attributed 
the whole to their 1gnorance, and granted them 
peace; but demanded a conſiderable number of 
hoſtages, and theſe of no mean condition. Some 
of theſe they immediately delivered up to him; 
but as policy had ſuggeſted to him to require ſome 
of the leading men of every province, theſe could 
not ſo eaſily be collected, nor, in fact, were they 
ever delivered; for the peace was broke before 
they could be procured. 

The Britons having thus ſecured themſelves from 
immediate danger by a temporary peace, entered 
into probably on both ſides, but moſt certainly on 
theirs, with no view of keeping it longer than ne- 
ceſſity required, immediately diſband their forces; 
and, aſſembling the heads of their ſeveral petty 
ſtates, ſend deputies to Cæſar to join with him in 
the management of the affairs of the iſland : this 
general aſſembly was yet ſitting, when advice was 
brought them that the eighteen ſhips which Cæſar 
had left behind him to take his cavalry on board, 
had appeared off the coaſt ſailing with a fair wind, 
which ſuddenly changing, a ſtorm aroſe that had 
diſperſed them and driven them back to the po:ts 
of Gaul ; that the ſame ſtorm had likewiſe made 
moſt dreadful havock in Cæſar's fleet in the Downs, 
and that in the night the flood tide had riſen fo 
high, that the gallies which Cæſar had ordered to 
be towed on ſhore were filled with water; and that 
this unexpected accident, joined to the damage the 
fleet had ſuſtained, and the diſappointment from 
the ſhips, with the cavalry, being obliged to put 
back to Gaul, had ſpread fuch univerſal terror and 


® The loſs of their colours was almoſt an eternal diſgrace to 
any of the Roman corps that met with that misfortune, 

+ The ſignal bravery, perſeverance, and military obedi- 
ence of a Roman ſoldier in this engagement, merits the rea- 
der's attention : his ſtory is prion . by Valerius Maximus 
and Plutarch, both authors of undoubted veracity. This ſol- 
dier, by name M. Caſſius Sczva, with four other, landed on a 
rock poſſeſſed by a few Britons, whom they attempted to 
diſlodge from their poſt ; but the iſlanders proving too ſtrong 
for the- Romans, Scæva's companions provided for their own 
ſafety, by flight : thus deſerted, he maintained an unequal 
combat for ſome time, employing the weapons to advantage 


Ld A 


that his fellow-ſfoldiers had left him, making a 


.| laughter among the enemy, in fight of both armies; till at 


length, having his thigh wounded with an arrow, his face 
bruiſed, his helmet battered to pieces with ſtones, and his 
ſhield pierced through in 2. places; ſeeing himſelf in 
danger of being overpowered, he retreated to the water - ſide, 
and throwing himſelf into the ſea, ſwam to his ſhip, where his 
» gw to the ſtrict diſciple of the Romans became a freſh ob- 
ject of admiration ; for, inſtead of demanding a reward for 
his ſervices, he, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, aſked pardon 
of his general for fighting without orders, which he obtained, 
with a centurion's command. 


conſternation 
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conſternation among the Romans, that they did not 
appear to be the ſame people ; and that this con- 
fuſion was heightened by a ſcarcity of proviſions, 
and the want of materials to repair their fleet. 

Such an opportunity as this was too precious 
for the ſons of liberty and freedom to neglect : 
the hopes of retrieving their country from ſlavery 
again revived and rouzed the warlike ſpirit of the 
generous iſlanders; their deputies, after taking due 
notice of the ſmall extent of Cæſar's camp, from 
which they judged his forces were not ſo conſider- 
able as they had imagined, ſecretly withdraw from 
Cæſar, and joining their countrymen, aſſembled 
in council, confirm the report of the diſaſters that 
had befallen the Roman fleet, and exhort them to 
take up arms for the recovery of their freedom at 
this favourable criſis, while the Komans were de- 
prived of every means of retreat : thus urged, they 
agree to collect their ſcattered forces, and make 
head againſt the enemy, and in the mean time to 
endeavour to cut off all fupply of proviſions for 
the Roman camp. 

Cæſar, who was too great a general not to know 
that true friendſhip never ſubſiſts between the maſ- 
ter and the ſlave, and that a forced peace is ſoon 
followed by a war, judged that the Britons would 
embrace this opportunity, which fo ſtrongly fa- 
voured a revolt; that he might be prepared againſt 
all events, orders the harveſt to be got in from the 
neighbouring fields, and forms a conſiderable ma- 
gazine of corn within his camp; and, that nothing 
might eſcape his vigilance, he ſends to Gaul for 
proper materials to repair his ſhattered fleet; and, 
till the arrival of theſe, he orders them to be re- 
fitted, in part, from the fragments of ſuch ſhips as 
the ſtorm had rendered totally unſerviceable : his 
troops laboured with indefatigable induſtry, and in 
about ten days completely refitted the remains 
of his fleet, twelve ſhips being deſtroyed by the 
ſtorm. 

The harveſt was by this time almoſt over ; but 
a particular field at ſome diſtance from the camp 
remained ſtill unreaped, which became the ſcene 
of the firſt hoſtilities on the part of the Britons ; for 
the ſeventh legion being ſent out to bring in the 
corn from this field, the Britons, as ſoon as they be 
gan to reap it, fell upon them from a neighbouring 
wood, where they had concealed themſelves for 
that purpoſe, and muſt inevitably have cut them 
to pieces if the advanced guard of the Roman 
camp had not fortunately, for them, perceived an 
uncommon cloud of duſt, from which immediately 
gueſſing that their countrymen were attacked, they 
ſent to inform Cæſar of this unuſual appearance, 
who, without further heſitation, calls off the ad- 
vanced guard, who lay readieſt for marching to the 
field, orders their poſt to be filled by others, flies 
to the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſted legion, and arrives 

juſt time enough to prevent a general ſlaughter of 
them; for the Britons had overpowered them; 
and, to hinder their eſcape, had ſurrounded them 
with their war- chariots. The preſence of Cæſar 
inſpired the falling legion with freſh courage, and 
put the Britons to a ſtand, who did not think pro- 


per to come to a general engagement, becauſe they 
had determined to diſtreis the Romans by pro- 
tracting the war, in hopes of harraſſing them ſo 
much, as the winter came on, that they would be 
quite wearied out, and quit the iſland of their own 
accord: Cæſar likewiſe appears to have declined 
the battle; tor, after he had reſcued the legion, he 
remained a ſhort time on the field, in order o 
battle, and then retired to his camp. : 
Various conjectures have been formed, and 
many reaſons aſſigned, by different authors, for 
Cæſar's conduct on this occaſion, which appears 
very inconſiſtent with his general character; for 
he is {aid never to have fought but with deciſive 
advantage; but, if ſo, here, for the firſt time, he 
was worſted. It is in vain to aſſign any other cauſe 
of his retreat; the Roman authors themſelves are 
of this opinion, though they own it but faintly, 
and with reluctance, Had the advantage gained 
over the ſeventh legion been but trifling*, can any 
one doubt but that Czfar, having once put the 
Britons to a ſtand, by his ſudden arrival, and re- 
inforcing the legion, would immediately have 
chaſtized the Britons for their freſh revolt, and 
have ſpared himſelf the trouble of future conteſts ; 
till, therefore, it can be proved that Czfar ever 


neglected improving an advantage, or delayed his 


vengeance when in his power to exerciſe it, we 
may be allowed to maintain, that if in this engage- 
ment victory may be ſaid to have reſided with 
either army, it certainly was with the Britons. 

A ſeries of tempeſtuous weather kept both ar- 
mies inactive in their camps for ſome days, during 
which the Britons ſent diſpatches into all parts of 
the iſland, inviting the chiefs of the ſeveral petty 
ſtates to join them with all their forces, and, by 
forcing the Roman camp, at once to cut them off 
and free their country from the galling yoke'of 
ſlavery; and, as a further inducement, the meſ- 
ſengers were ordered to repreſent the Romans as in 
a weak defenceleſs condition, and quite diipirited 
for want of their cavalry, and their number greatly 
diminiſhed. Thus encouraged, and led on beſides 


by the hopes of great booty, numerous forces were 


collected from the different provinces, who joining 
in one body with the army that had latcly attacked 
the ſeventh legion, they boldly advanced and at- 
tacked the Roman entrenchments, but with very 
bad ſucceſs; for Cæſar was prepared to receive 
them; and mounting his general officers on the 
thirty horſe that Comius had brought with him to 
Britain, in his retinue, that they might be the 
better able to give their orders throughout the 
whole line of battle, he drew up his army before 
the camp ſo as to cover it, and gave the undiſci- 
plined Britons a freſh proof of his ſuperior military 
knowledge; for, thus arranged, his forces ſoon re- 
pulſed the unfortunate victims of Cæſar's ambition, 
who were many of them flain in the action, and 
the reſt put to flight; and, to add to their cala- 
mity, the victorious army, in the barbarous ſpirit 
of conqueſt, ſet fire to all the habitations for ſe- 
veral miles round Cæſar's camp. In this dreadful 
crilis they again ſue for peace, which was far from 


I can ſee no reaſon why Smollett ſhould aſſert, that this 
advantage was trifling, and only the effect of ſurprize, when 


totally deſtroyed, if Cæſar had not reſcued them; but this 
northern hiſtorian is very ſparing of encomiums, when the Ca- 


every authority that he could poſſibly conſult, would have in- | tedonians are not concerned. 


formed him that the legion was routed, and would have been 
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after a ſhort paſſage, arrived ſafe at the port from 
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being diſagreeable to Cæſar; for his want of horſe 
prevented him from improving his victory, by pur- 
ſuing the ſcattered enemy into the inland parts of 
the illand ; and, without taking this ſtep, it was 
impoſſible to, ſecure his conquelt ; for though he 
had defeated the Britons, yet it was far from being 
deciſive, as it was not a general engagement; 
and he had reaſon to fear that the ſame love of 
freedom which had led them ſo often to the field, 
would ſoon furniſh them with a formidable army, 
which the ſituation of his affairs would by no 
means allow him to cope with; for proviſions be- 
gan to grow ſcarce, his army, ,though victorious, 
had ſuffered greatly, and were as much averſe as 
their general to wintering in an unknown iſland ; 
and the approach of the equinox made him dread 
another ſtorm. Thus circumſtanced, it is no won- 
der that Cæſar readily gave audience to the am- 
baſſadors, and immediately entered into a treaty 
with the Britons, requiring only double the number 
of hoſtages that he had formerly demanded to be 
ſent to him on the continent, but which was ne- 
ver complied with. Having thus 2 a peace 
that he was not in a capacity to refuſe, ſenſible of 
his own dangerous ſituation, he made all poſſible 
haſte to return to Gaul, and re-embarked his army 
about the middle of September. On the 20th, 
about midnight, he ſet fail with a fair wind, and, 


which he had embarked, two of his tranſports only 
being miſſing; who, having landed their comple- 
ment at a neighbouring port, the inhabitants, the 
Morini, ordered them to lay down their arms, or 
to expect no quarter. 

The Romans, obſerving that the enemy were 
but few in number, ſtood their ground, and re- 
ceived them with great intrepidity ; but, freſh 
forces coming to the aſſiſtance of the Morini, they 
were obliged to ſend meſſengers to inform Cæſar 
of their diſtreſs, who tells us, that it was four 
hours before the cavalry he detached to their relief 
came up with the enemy; but that, as ſoon as the 
Morini perceived them, they threw away their 
arms, took to flight, and were purſued with great 
laughter “. ; 

Thus ended Cæſar's firſt moſt inglorious expe- 
dition to Britain; which, however it may be var- 
niſhed over by thoſe hiſtorians who are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of heroic actions, and never en- 
quire into the juſtice of them, will brand the name 
of Cæſar with eternal infamy, among the friends 
of virtue, freedom, and independence, who muſt 
ever look upon Czſar's — as the cruel and 
oppreſſive act of a lawleſs tyrant, who ſacrifices 
honour, juſtice, humanity, and the law of nations, 
to his fatal ambition. The Romans, indeed, ex- 
tolled him to the ſkies, and ordered a public 
thankſgiving for his ſucceſs againſt Britain ; which 
is not to be wondered at, as they were actuated by 
the ſame ſpirit of tyranny and oppreſſion as their 
general; and, to gratify their boundleſs ambition, 


had trampled on laws human and divine, ſolely to 
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acquire the vain title of being maſters of the world, 
But let not Engliſhmen admire, muck leſs juſtify, 
theſe bold invaders of the natural rights of man- 
kind, nor ſet up the Greek and Roman name as 
the ſtandard of imitation ; for, upon a ſtrict, im- 
partial examination, more virtue and true heroiſm 
will be found in a few very confined periods of 
the Engliſh hiſtory, than in all the annals of the 
boaſted republics of antiquity +. | 
Our brave anceſtors were no ſooner freed from 
the preſence of their cruel oppreſſors, than they 
determined not to comply with the ſhameful con- 
ditions to which their unhappy ſituation had forced 
them to aſſent. The firſt public act of liberty 
was ſhewn in not ſending the hoſtages Cæſar had 
required of them : he, indeed, mentions two cities 
that gave him this token of ſlavery ; but theſe, 
we may ſuppoſe, were under the direct influence 
of his creature Comius, and acted contrary to the 
general ſpirit of the people. The Roman general 
put his troops into winter-quarters; and, after 
leaving orders with his heutenants to prepare a 
fleet of tranſports, and make the moſt vigorous 
and powerful preparations for a more formidable 
invaſion of Britain in the ſpring, ſet out for Italy 
to paſs the winter there, as was his uſual cuſtom. 
While Cæſar's officers were making their war- 
like preparations, and collecting ſtores and rigging 
from Spain, to fit out their fleet, the Britons were 
not idle ſpectators of the approaching ſtorm ; but 
wiſely entered into a genetal aſſociation for the 
prelervation and defence of the common cauſe, 
and, for the firſt time, elected a commander in 
chief of all their forces. As this was a new office, 
of the higheſt honour, and greateſt truſt, the con- 
teſt for this dignity was warm and ſpirited, and 
lay between the chiefs of the Caſſii F and of the 
Trinobantes ||, the two moſt powerful ſtates in the 
iſland, who had united and incorporated into their 
bodies ſeveral petty ſtates. The ſupreme magiſ- 
trate, or governor of the former of theſe ſtates, 
was Caſſivellaunus, who had reduced ſeveral of the 
neighbouring provinces to his obedience, and had 
acquired the higheſt reputation. for valour and 
wiſdom ; nor was Imanuentius, the general of the 
Trinobantes, leſs renowned; but in this diſpute 
he proved unfortunate, and loſt his life in the 
conteſt by the treachery of Caſſivellaunus. His 
{on Mandubratius, dreading the fame fate, fled to 
Cæſar, and put himſelf under his protection. 
Cztar, on his return to Gaul in the ſpring, 
found that his men, notwithſtanding the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter from a ſcarcity of ma- 
terials, had laboured with ſuch indefatigable in- 
duſtry, that they had provided him a fleet of fix 
hundred new tranſports and twenty-eight gallies, 
which, with the remains of his old fleet, he judged 
fully ſufficient for the deſigned embarkation; and 
being ſtrengthened with a freſh acceſſion of inte- 
reſt among the Britons, by the deſertion of Man- 
dubratius, he ordered his navy to repair to Port 
Itium, which was the moſt commodious harbour 


. 


* It is hardly poſſible to conceive that the Morini would 


venture to commence hoſtilities againſt the Romans on their 


landing, when Cæſar's whole force lay ſo contiguous as four 
tours march, if they had not conſidered the whole army as 
the fugitive remains of an unſucceſsful expedition. 

+ The candid reader is deſired to look into Smollett's Hiſ- 
tory of England, vol. i. p. 22. where he will find Cæſar's 
retreat from Britain aſcribed only to his fear of croſſing the 


NC. 2. 


ſeas in crazy veſſels, and the authority of all other hiſtorians 
overturned ; who uniformly maintain, that Cæſat's army had 
ſuffered greatly by the defeat of the ſeventh legion, and that 
it was owing to his diſtreſſed circumſtances that he returned ſo 
ſuddenly to the continent. 

t The inhabitants of Hertfordhire, 

The inhabitants of Middleſex. 
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for embarkation, and lay neareſt to the Britiſh 
ſhore. To this port he ordered his officers to con- 
duct the forces deſtined for the expedition; and, 
while they were performing this ſervice, he applied 
himſelf to compoſing ſeveral differences that had 
ariſen in his abſence among the princes of Gaul, 
and had cauſed ſome commotions amongſt them, 
articularly in the province of the Triviri, where 
—— attempted to raiſe a general inſur- 
rection, and had formed a conſiderable faction in 
oppoſition to Cingetorix, a magiſtrate of Cæſar's 
peculiar appointment. To quell this tumult, Cæ- 
ſar entered the territories of the Trivini at the head 
of a ſtrong force, reduced them to obedience, rein- 
ſtated Cingetorix in his office, and carried off all 
the relations and adherents of Indutiomarus as 
hoſtages ; and, the better to prevent their forming 
any combinations in his abſence, that might inter- 
rupt or divert him from his grand plan of conqueſt 
in Britain, he ordered all the cavalry of Gaul to 
accompany him in his expedition : but it does not 
appear that this order was obeyed ; and we find 
no mention of any of them embarking with him, 
except the ZEduan cavalry, who, after the death of 
their general (who fell nobly defending his liberty 
in oppoſition to this order of Czfar) joined the 
Romans, and went with them to Britain. 

Having thus ſettled the affairs of Gaul, he march- 
ed to the rendezvous at Port Itium, where he found 
that forty of his ſhips had ſuffered greatly by a 
ſtorm as they were under fail to join the main fleet : 
this and ſome other incidents it is ſuppoſed re- 
tarded the embarkation at leaſt twenty-five days 
after his arrival; at length, about the beginning 
of Auguſt “, all things being ready, the wind at 
weſt, and having committed the cuſtody of the 
port to Labienus, with orders to ſupply him with 


what proviſions he might want, and to ſend him 


the earlieſt intelligence of all occurrences in Gaul, 
he ſet ſail at ſun- ſet with a fleet conſiſting of eight 
hundred veſſels, having on board a land-torce con- 


_ fiſting of two thouſand cavalry and five legions of 


infantry. They got under fail with a gentle breeze 
at ſouth-weſt, but at midnight found themſelves 
becalmed, and at break of day carried greatly to 
the left of our iſland ; but on the turn of the tide, 
they made ſuch good uſe of their oars, that the 
whole fleet arrived ſafe about noon off Deal, the 
place where Cæſar made his laſt deſcent, 

The formidable appearance of ſo large a fleet 
had diverted the Britons from their firſt deſign of 
defending the coaſt, and diſputing the enemy's 
landing; ſo that Cæſar, to his great ſurprize, 
found the ſhore quite deſolate, and landed his men 
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without the leaſt oppoſition : as ſoon as they were- 


all ſer on ſhore, he choſe out a convenient place for 
forming his camp (which appears to have been on 
Barham Downs); and after he had marked out the 

round, he left five thouſand foot and three hun- 

red horſe, under the command of Q. Atrius, to 
guard his camp +, and to fortify it with all expe- 
dition, that it might be a ſecure retreat in caſe of 
neceſſity. He ſet out in the dead of the night 
with the main body of his army in ſearch of the 
Britons ; after a march of twelve miles he diſco- 
vered the enemy very advantageouſly encamped on 
an eminence, with the river Stour in their front, 
and a thick wood in their rear ; by this diſpoſition 
it is evident that they had no deſign of coming to 
a general engagement with the Romans at this 
place, but to obſtruct their march by oppoſing 
their paſſage over this river, which they endea- 
voured to defend with their war-chariots and ca- 
valry ; but the Roman cavalry charged them fo 
vigorouſly, that they ſoon forced their paſſage, and 
repulſed the Britons, who abandoned their camp, 
and retreated to the wood in their rear ; all the 
avenues to which they had fortified by blockin 
them up with large trees cut down and laid acroſs 
one another to a conſiderable heighth : to this wood 
the Romans purſued them, and found a more diffi- 
cult ſervice than they had ever known or could ex- 
pect from the Britons. 

Beſides the ſtrong, though rude, fortifications at 
the ſeveral avenues to the wood, in the center of 
it there was a very ſtrong fortreſs which had been 
formerly made uſe of in the civil wars in this 
of the country; from this fortreſs they ſallied out 
in detached parties, and ſo ſucceſsfully harraſſed 
the Roman cavalry in their attempt to force the 
entrances into the wood, that they were obliged to 
reſign this ſervice to the infantry, who probably 
would not have been able to have forced theſe for-. 
tifications, if the ſeventh legion had not made uſe 
of that celebrated part of the Roman military diſ- 
cipline, the tortoiſe ; by the aſſiſtance of which 
they had forced ſeveral places fortified by the 
ſtricteſt rules of art, and defended by the beſt diſ- 
ciplined forces F. An attack of this kind, ſo new 
and unexpected, could not but fill the aſtoniſhed 
Britons with ſurprize and terror; nor can it be 
wondered at, that they made little or no reſiſtance, 
but ſoon retreated in great confuſion j. Here again 
Cæſar neglected to purſue them, contrary to his 
uſual method, though from the confuſion they 
were thrown into there he had great reaſon to ex+ 
pect a complete victory; but he certainly acted 
with more caution and deliberation in all his con- 


—y 


=> 


® Fifty-four years before the birth of Chriſt. 

+ Smollett ſays, that he left this force to the ſhips 
that lay at anchor in the Downs ; but if the Britons were fled 
up the country, and had no armed force at ſea, what occaſion 
could there be for ſuch a force to defend an empty fleet riding 
at anchor at ſome diſtance from the ſhore ? 

t The tortoiſe was ſo called from its forming a covering 
and defence for the ſoldiers, who found as — ſafety in it 


as the tortoiſe does in its ſhell; to which it likewiſe bore ſome 


reſemblance. It was performed by the ſoldiers raiſing their 
ſhields to an equ l height over their heads, and joining them 
together in ſo compact and firm a manner, that it formed a 
complete ſtage, which it was not in the power of the beſieged 
to break or unfix. On this ſtage a ſecond body of ſoldiers 
mounted, and formed in the ſame manner; and by this means 
they raifed as many ſtages as were required to equal the height 
of the fortification they wanted to force. This account of the 
tortoiſe is taken from the Roman Antiquities ; but we cannot 


— 
= 


* 


help expreſſing our aſtoniſhment at the amazing ſtrength of 
the body of- ſoldiers, who had to bear the weight of as 
many ſtages as were neceſſary to equal the height of the walls 
of cities. It reſembles the fabulous legend of Hercules ſup- 
porting the globe; yet it ſtands on authentic record; and al- 
moſt all the military exploits of the Romans have more or leſs 
of the miraculous caſt. 

It is amazing, that, of all the hiſtorians who have related 
this action, not one of them agree wich Smollett : they repre- 
ſent the advantage gained by Cæſar to have been at the ex- 
pence of great labour and conflict, and the utmoſt exertion of 
military Ein, and, in this account of their forcing the wood, 
Czſar himſelf ſupports their credit ; expreſly avowing, that 
his cavalry were repulſed. Vide Cæſar. Comment. But this 
ingenious North Briton makes ſo ſlight of the brave defence 
made by our anceſtors, that one would conclude, from his ac- 
count, that Czſar's preſence alone was ſufficient to put them 


to flight. 
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teſts with the Britons, than with any other enemy, 
which is no ſmall proof of the high opinion he en- 
tertained of their perſonal valour and intrepidity. 
On the morrow after this engagement he divided 
his army into three bodies, and ſent them out on 
different routes in purſuit of the ſcattered iſlanders; 
but the laſt diviſion was ſcarce out of fight, when 
he ſent to recal them, on receiving the alarming 
news that his fleet was almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
by a violent ſtorm : upon this information he coun- 
termanded the purſuit, and ſet out for the ſea- 
coaſt z here he was an eye-witneſs of the havock 
the ſtorm had made; and, upon examination, 
found that forty of his veſſels were rendered wholly 
unfit for ſervice, and that it would require much 
time and labour to refit the reſt: however, that no 
time might be loſt, he ſet all his carpenters to 
work, and ſent for others from Gaul : and, to pre- 
vent ſuch a misfortune for the future, as ſoon as 
the ſhips were refitted, he ordered them to be 
drawn on ſhore, and to be incloſed within his 
camp, the trenches of which were extended fo as 
to ſurround them, | 
This moſt aſtoniſhing ſervice being performed 
by the great induſtry of his ſoldiers, who applied 
themſelves to it for ten days and nights, with 
very little intermiſſion, Cæſar writes to Labienus 
for a freſh ſupply of ſhips to be built and ſent to 
him with all expedition; leaves a proper force to 
defend the camp, and ſets out for his former ſta- 
tion, in order to reſume the deſign interrupted by 
the misfortune that had befallen his fleet. | 
The Britons had taken advantage of the poſture 


of Cæſar's affairs, and in his abſence had greatly 


increaſed their force, which they had drawn toge- 
ther in the wood, from which they had lately re- 
tired. Caſſivellaunus, their general, as ſoon as he 
was informed that Cæſar was on his march, de 
tached ſome of his cavalry and war- chariots to har- 
raſs and obſtruct him on his way; this brought on 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, the Britons occaſionally break- 
ing out on a ſudden from their coverts, and falling 
upon the Romans with their horſe and chariots, 
and retiring to their hiding- places as ſoon as they 
found themſelves likely to be worſted. In theſe 
ſallies they were generally repulſed, and at laſt ob- 
liged to retire to their rendezvous in the wood 
but they were not diſheartened ; for, while the 
Romans were very buſy in fortifying their camp, 
Caſſivellaunus, judging it highly impolitic to give 
them time to Lam their work, made a general 
ſally, and ruſhing upon the enemy with great fury, 
made the advanced guard give way: Ceſar ob- 
ſerving this, ſent two cohorts to their aſſiſtance, 
who, terrified at the uncommon execution the 
Britons had done, durſt not proceed, but made a 
full halt inſtead of joining the advanced guard ; 
encouraged by this, the enemy ſoon broke through 
them with amazing rapidity, and routed them with 
very little loſs. In this action Quintus Laberius 
Durus, a tribune, and ſeveral other Roman officers, 
were ſlain ; and, from Cæſar's confuſed manner of 
relating the event of this engagement, we may 
fairly conclude that the Romans were worſted, if 
not defeated ; though he does not ſay ſo in expreſs 
terms: his words are © That on his bringing up 
more men to reinforce his army, the Britons were 
checked.“ | 

The following day the Britiſh forces appeared 
upon the hills at ſome diſtance from Czfar's camp, 


but their number was ſmall, conſiſting only of a few 
ſcattered parties, and ſremed to decline coming to 
an „ r——_ : however, in order to make trial of 
their diſpoſition, Czfar ſent out three legions and 
all his horſe to forage, under the command of Tri- 
bonius ; this detachment, formidable as it was, the 
Britons had the courage to attack, and, falling 

upon the horſe, they penetrated to the legionary 
troops ; but the Romans had now learned the uti- 
lity of ſupporting their horſe with their infantry ; 
and the Britons, being attacked by a compact body 
of horſe and foot, were entirely defeated. From 
this time they fell into their old factions and divi- 
ſions ; and the troops that had been aſſembled 
from the counties returned home, leaving Caſſi- 
vellaunus to his fate: ſo, that after this defeat, 
they never made head againſt Cæſar as an united 
people. | 5 

The Britiſh confederacy being thus broken, the 
Trinobantes, whom the fear of Caſſivellaunus had 
kept hitherto within the bounds of their duty, ſee- 
ing that he was no longer able to keep the field 
with any conſiderable force, went over to Cæſar, 
put themſelves under his protection, returned to 
their allegiance under young Mandubratius, and 
entered into a treaty of neutrality with the Romans, 
in which they were followed by ſeveral counties. 
Cæſar, thus ſtrengthened, and free from the dan- 
ger of a general oppoſition, turns all his force 
againſt the unfortunate, deſerted Caſſivellaunus; 
he marches towards the Thames in order to pene- 
trate into that general's dominions, and arrives at 
Coway, oppoſite the Oatlands, where the river was 
fordable by his infantry ; on the oppoſite bank he 
perceived a conſiderable body of the enemy very 
advantageouſly encamped. 

Beſides the natural difficulty of the ford, Caſſi- 
vellaunus had added every obſtruction that 
policy could ſuggeſt ; he had fortified the bank, 
on which his army was encamped, with ſharpened 
ſtakes, and had fixed a great number of the ſame 
ſort at the bottom of the river; but Czfar, who 
was apprized of this by deſerters, ſent in his ca- 
valry firſt, and ſupported them with his infantry, 
who plunged into the water with. great alacrity, 
even up to their chins, though they were hardly - 
able to ſupport the weight of their armour ; the 
enemy, being ſtruck with conſternation on ſeeing 
that no obſtacle could ſtop the ardour of the 
Romans, abandoned their camp, and left them 
a free paſſage into the country. The Britiſh 
7 finding it in vain to reſiſt the fortune ot 
the Roman arms, diſmiſſed all his forces, retaining 
only four thouſand chariots to harraſs the Romans, 
and to- endeavour to cut off all ſupply of provi- 
ſions, by carrying off the corn and cattle that lay 
in their route: this conduct made Cæſar very cau- 
tious how he advanced, for fear of ſallies from the 
woods, and other ambuſhes ; and determined him 
to keep his men as much as poſſible in a body ; ſo 
that, not daring to make the leaſt excurſion in 
ſearch of proviſions, they fuffered great diftreſs in 
their march; but they plundered and burnt all the 
villages they found in their way. 

While Czfar was on his march, the Ceni magni 
(the inhabitants of Surry) finding that the Frino- 
bantes, by their treaty with the Romans, were freed 
from the calamities of war, and hved quietly under 
Czfar's protection, determined to follow their ex- 


ample, and accordingly ſent an embaſſy to Cæſar 


o 


adapted to the 
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to make their ſubmiſſion 3 and, from the deputies 
of this people, he gained intelligence that the 
capital * of the Britiſh general lay only at a ſmall 
diſtance ; Cæſar immediately determines to attack 
it with all his force, hoping that the reduction of 
this place would complete his conqueſt, by putting 
an end to the war. Caſſivellaunus had fortified this 
City, as it was called, (which in effect was no more 
than a fortreſs in the middle of a wood) with a 
«ditch and a rampart, which, added to the natural 
ſtrength of the ſituation, made it appear very 
formidable, as Cæſar himſelf confeſſes ; however, 
he ordered it to be briſkly ſtormed at two different 
places, and the Britons not being able to ſtand the 
fury of this double aſſault, fled through the avenues 
on the oppoſite ſide of the wood, leaving behind 
them a great quantity of corn and cattle, Caſſi- 
vellaunus having made this a general magazine of 
proviſions, and a retreat for his ſubjects, with their 
herds and flocks. The number of Britons killed 
and taken priſoners on this occaſion was very con- 
ſiderable. This defeat did not prevent the brave 
Caſſivellaunus from attempting to carry into exe- 


cution, a ſcheme he had long meditated for the 


ſervice of his unhappy country, and which, had it 
ſucceeded, muſt have greatly diſtreſſed, if not to- 
tally ruined, the invaders. Cæſar had left his navy 
entrenched within his camp on the Kentiſh ſhore, 
and was now with the main body of his army up- 
wards of eighty miles diſtant from it. Caſſivel- 
launus judged this a moſt favourable opportunity 
-of ſeizing and deſtroying their navy, and thereby 
of cutting off all hopes of retreat, the ſecuring of 
which he knew the Romans had always ſtrictly at- 
tended to; to accompliſh this he ſends his orders 
as commander in chief of the confederacy, which 
was not yet diſſolved, though it had ſuffered greatly 
by defection, to Cingetorix, Cornelius, Taxima- 
gulus, and Segonax, tour Kentiſh princes, to col- 
lect their forces together privately, but with all 
expedition, and ſuddenly ro ſtorm the enemy's en- 
trenchments: theſe orders were executed without 
delay; but, unfortunately, not with that ſucceſs 
that he expected: for Cæſar had provided againſt 
ſuch an attempt, and the fortifications were of ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to inſure the ſafety of his fleet; re- 
lying on this, the Romans, inſtead of contenting 
themſelves with defending their entrenchments 
from within, ſallied out of the camp, repulſed the 
' Britons with great ſlaughter, and took their com- 
mander in chief (prince Cingetorix) priſoner. 
The unfortunate Caſſivellaunus, quite diſpirited 


by this new misfortune, by the almoſt total de- 


fection of his countrymen, who now went over to 


Cæſar in bodies, by the deſolation of his own ter- 


ritories, and by the ill ſucceſs of his arms, deter- 


mined to provide for his own ſafety by making his 


peace with Cæſar, which he eaſily obtained through 


the mediation of Comius, to which Cæſar's defire 


of returning to Gaul at this ſeaſon of the year, muſt 


have greatly contributed; and, in fact, it was as 
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much his intereſt to grant peace to the Britiſh ge- 
neral as for him to ſue for it; for, beſides the ap- 
proach of winter, the Gauls were ripe for a revolt, 
which laid him under a neceſſity of returning to 
the continent; and he was too great a politician to 
leave all his allies in Britain in the power of Caſſi- 
vellaunus, and to retire with the reproach of an 
unfiniſhed conqueſt, when he had it in his power 
to complete it in his own idea, on ſuch advantage- 
ous terms by an honourable peace +. The condi- 
tions of the treaty which Cæſar entered into with 
Caſſivellaunus, and the Britons in general, were, 
that they ſhould pay an annual tribute to the Ro- 
man ſtate, and deliver a certain number of hoſtages 
as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe condi- 
tions; to this was joined a private clauſe that re- 
ſpected Caſſivellaunus only, who engaged that 
Mandubratius ſhould remain unmoleſted in the 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. A general pacifica- 
tion having thus taken place, Cæſar made all poſſi- 
ble haſte to his naval camp, and as ſoon as his fleet 
was ready, he put his army on board, with his 
hoſtages, ſtowing them in the beſt manner he could; 
for he had ſcarce ſhips enough to tranſport them; 
and ſet fail about the middle of September (having 
been on this iſland near four months), and arrived 
ſafe on the coaſts of Gaul, after a very quick 
paſſage. 

This ſecond expedition of Cæſar's was not leſs 
inglorious than the firſt; for though he had ven- 
tured further up into the country, and had ſub- 
dued and formed alliances with many of its ſtates, 
yet he did not keep poſſeſſion of one foot of 
ground, nor reap any ſolid advantage for his coun- 
try; nay, ſo uncertain was he of his ſuperiority 
over the Britons, that he durſt not truſt himſelf to 
winter on the iſland, nor even venture to leave a 
part of his army in garriſon to keep them in ſub- 
jection to the Roman arms; but retired more like 
a defeated general than a conqueror: and all the 
effect of this enterprize ſeems to have been the de- 
bauching ſeveral of the ſtates of Britain from the 
common cauſe of liberty, and, at the expence of 
much ſlaughter and devaſtation, to have reduced 
the whole iſland to a temporary ſubmiſſion, entered 
into for their preſent ſafety, and which he took no 
meaſures to ſecure the continuance of a moment 
longer than he remained amongſt them : the only 
merit, therefore, he could juſtly claim, was the 
having carried the Roman arms beyond the boun- 
daries of the ocean, which was never before at- 
tempted. 

On his return to Rome, he offered a corſlet of 
Britiſh pearls at the ſhrine of Venus Genetrix, 
from whom he was ſaid to be deſcended ; and, 
that he might fix a laſting and public remem- 
brance of his expeditions againſt Britain on the 
minds of the Romans, he employed his priſoners 
in adjuſting the tapeſtry ſcenes of the theatre, on 
which the victories he gained over the Britons were 
painted : others of a more robuſt conſtitution were 


* This capital is ſuppoſed to have been ſituated where St. 


Alban's now ſtands, which is about twenty miles from the 


place where Cæſar forded the Thames; but it admits of ſome 


doubt, from Czſar's complaining that his men were greatly 


fatigued and harraſſed by long and painful marches ; and that 


the Britons had driven off the cattle from whole countries 


through which he paſſed; which expreſſions can hardly be 
call extent of twenty miles. 


+ I have adopted the opinions of the beſt hiſtorians in this 
account of the motives that induced Cæſar to treat with Caſ- 
ſivellanus, in oppoſition to the partiality of Smollett, who 
mentions this event as a mark of great condeſcenſion in Cæſar; 
while ſome authors, and even his countryman Guthrie, inf - 
nuates, that Comius, inſtead of acting as a mediator for Caſ- 
ſivellaunus, was ſecretly employed by Cæſar to bring about 
this treaty, in order to ſave appearances.” 


employed 


THE HISTORY 
employed in carrying the ſedans of the ſenators 
and principal nobility *. | 

The Roman authors, as well as our own, are 
wholly ſilent on the ſubject of the payment of the 
tribute ag eed to be ſent to Rome by the Britons : 
it is, however, highly probable, that 1t was punc- 
tually paid during Cæſar's time; but after the 
death of that invader of the natural rights of man- 


kind (who fell a victim to the ſame ſpirit of law. 


leis ambition that led him to the Britiſh iſles, and 
inſtigated him to aſpire to a ſupremacy over that 
commonwealth he was born to obey), the Roman 
ſtate was ſo ſhaken with factions and civil wars, 
that the affairs of Britain were wholly neglected, 
and the tribute neither demanded nor paid for 
twenty years ; nay, in all the difficult partitions of 
the dominions of Rome, from the death of Julius 


Cæſar to the acceſſion of Auguſtus to the imperial | 


dignity, no mention is made of Britain ; but, after 
he was firmly ſettled, he undertook to compel the 
Britons to ſtand to their treaty with Julius Cæſar: 
and for this purpoſe he advanced twice as far as 
Gaul, in his way to Britain; but was diverted from 
his deſign the firſt time by a revolt in Pannonia, 
and the ſecond by an embaſſy from Britain to ſue 
for peace, which he granted without heſitation. 
The Roman hiſtorians ſay, that Auguſtus was de- 
ſirous rather of ſtrengthening the Roman empire 
by friendly alliances, than of extending it by con- 
queſt; and therefore he granted peace to the Bri- 
tons through a principle of policy : yet he put 
them in continual alarm, threatening them with 
invaſion whenever they neglected to pay the tri- 
bute; but was always appeaſed by the preſents 
that were ſent him from their governors. Thus 
the Britons maintained a friendly correſpondence 
with the Romans during the reign of Auguſtus, 
and of his ſucceſſor Tiberius; paying only a light 
duty on the merchandize they carried to Gaul, and 
in other reſpects preſerving their independency. 

As to the ſtate of affairs in Britain after the de- 
parture of Julius Cæſar, we have little or no ac- 
count on record; all that we can collect is, that 
Mandubratius, conſcious of having rendered him- 
ſelf odious in the eyes of his countrymen by de- 
ſerting his country, ſoon followed the fortune of 
Cæſar; and that Caſſivellaunus ſeverely chaſtiſed 
the Trinobantes for joining with the invaders of 
their country. He died about ſeven years after 
Cæſar quitted the iſland, and was ſucceeded in his 
paternal dominions by his nephew Tinuantius; 
tor there was now no general confederacy under 
one chief. Tinuantius was ſucceeded by Cuno- 
belin his ſon, who followed his father's ſteps in 
courting the favour and protection of Rome. At 
this period the Britons, by having frequent inter- 
courſe with the Romans, inſenſibly grew enamoured 
of the Roman arts, and began to cultivate them. 
For this purpoſe, ſeveral of the Britiſh princes 
reſolved to reſide at Rome, and others ſent their 
ſons there for education. 


71 * 
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Cunobelin was the moſt powerful prince of Bri- 
tain : he was properly prince of the Caſſivellauni; 
but theſe had extended their conqueſts fo far ſince 
Julius Cæſar's time, that they had ſubjected to 
their obedience the Trinovantes, the Dobuni, and 
ſeveral other leading provinces ; ſo that he was in 
effect, though not nominally, the firſt king of 
Britain : and, amongſt other ſtrong proofs of his 
regal authority, we find that he coined money to 
pay the duties impoſed by the Romans on the Bri- 
tiſh merchandize exported to the Roman territo- 
ries +; and, by his prudent and peaceable admi- 
niſtration ꝓ, the Britiſh iſles enjoyed a ſeries of 
uninterrupted tranquility till the reign of Cali- 
gula, who ſucceeded Auguſtus in the Roman em- 
pire, including a period of ninety years from the 
time of Julius Cæſar's ſecond expedition. 
Caligula was a vain, inconſtant, and cruel ty- 
rant: it was therefore no wonder that he readily 
ſeized the firſt favourable pretext for breaking 
with the Britons, which was the reſtoration of Ad- 
minius the ſon of Cunobelin, who, being baniſhed 
from Britain for exciting an unnatural rebellion 
againſt his father, fled to Rome for protection, 
and completed his crimes by perſuading the em- 
peror to undertake the conqueſt of his country, 
encouraging him, at the ſame time, with the flat- 
tering proſpect, that the very appearance of the 
Roman emperor would be ſufficient to reduce the 
Britons. A conqueſt ſo important, and to be ac- 
compliſhed on ſuch eaſy terms, ſuited the diſpoſi- 
tion of the vain-glorious and cowardly Caligula, 
who aſſembles an army of two hundred thouſand 
men, and advances in perſon to the coaſt of Bel- 
gic Gaul, with a deſign to invade Britain |; but 
being informed, as he was embarking his men, 
that the Britons were drawn up in order of battle, 
ready to receive him on the oppoſite ſhore, he de- 
clined an enterprize which ſeemed to threaten more 
danger than he had apprehended. However, that 
he might give ſome colour to his intended ridicu- 
lous triumph on this occaſion, he ventured out to 
ſea in his galley, accompanied by ſome of his of- 
ficers ; and, after ſlightly ſurveying the Britiſh 
coaſt, returned with all the pomp and parade of a 
conqueror; and haranguing his ſoldiers as if H: 
was preparing them for ſome important enterprize, 
he ſounds a charge as if an enemy was in fight; 
and, upon a private ſignal given to his principal 
officers, the aſtoniſhed troops are ſet to gathering 
of ſhells on the ſea-ſhore, which he ſent to Rome 
as the trophies of his victory, and wrote to the ſe- 
nate to decree him a triumph ; but, abandoned as 
the Roman ſenate was at this time, it appears that 
they murmured againſt the inſolence V4 this de- 
mand, and comphed with it rather from a princi- 
ple of fear, than from any belief of his having me- 
rited ſuch a decree. As a further monument of this 
fooliſh expedition, he erected a tower on the Belgic 
coaſt, almoſt oppoſite to Norfolk, which he called 
Turris Ardens, in alluſion to its deſign of being a 


t Smollett ſays they carried the emperor's ſedan ; but it 
ſhould be remembered, that the Romans were not governed 
by an emperor till long after this period. 

+ Camden's Britannia. 

1 It was probably by his orders that the inhabitants of the 
ſea-coaſts gave all poſſible aſſiſtance to the Roman troops under 
Germanicus, when they were wrecked on their return from 
the victory they had gained over Arminius on the banks of the 

Ne. a. 


Weſer; and that, after the moſt hoſpitable reception, they 
were ſent home in ſafety, in veſſels provided for that purpoſe, 
by the Britons. 

Anno Domini 39. A modern hiſtorian, after e 
miſed the moſt preciſe exactneſs in the chronology of his 
hiſtory, ſixes the date of this event A. D. 16. and continues 
the error, through ſeveral ſubſequent occurrences, to the forty- 
third year of Chriſt. | . 
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light-houſe for ſhips at ſea. This tower was re- 
paired by Charlemagne, and ſtill exhibits a curious 
relick of Roman anriquity *. 

The friendly intercourſe that the Britons had fo 
long maintained with the Romans, was now found 
to be productive of the moſt fatal conſequences ; 
for their fondneſs for the Roman arts, and their 
importation of its luxuries, had fo debauched and 
enervated them, that their natural love of liberty 
and independence was greatly abated, and their 
averſion to the Romans conſiderably abated ; ſo 
that great numbers of Roman merchants, and ſe- 
veral officers who collected the cuſtoms in Britain, 
reſided there, and not only became well acquaint- 
ed with the ſituation, ſtrength, military force, and 
cuſtoms of the natives, but, conſidering it as a 
country that muſt one day be reduced to a Roman 
province, found means to foment diviſions and 
animoſities among the chiefs ; thereby diflolving 
that union which the Romans well knew was the 
only bond of ſecurity to any ftate in time of dan- 


Thus the Britons careſſed the enemies of 


er. 
Wire to their own ruin; and while they were 
culrivating the fine arts and polite manners, they 
inſenſibly ſunk into indolence and ſupineneſs, 
which paved the way for ſubjection; and they loſt 
the liberty they had fo long enjoyed, before they 
were ſenſible of their danger, or of the degeneracy 
of their manners. 

Claudius, the ſucceſſor of Caligula, was natu- 
rally of a timid, wary diſpoſition, and, according 
to the teſtimony of the beſt Roman hiſtorians, 


pave himſelf up entirely to the management of 


is favourites, who, either deſirous to raiſe the re- 
utation of their maſter, or, which is moſt proba- 
le, to ſhare the profits of ſuch an important con- 
queſt, perſuaded him to undertake the reduction 


of Britain; and, as he affected the character of 


acting with juſtice and moderation, they took care 
to furniſh him with proper pretexts for commenc- 
ing hoſtilities againſt Britain. The firſt was in the 
character of Beric, a Britiſh prince, who repre- 
ſented himſelf to the emperor as having been un- 
juſtly exiled, and in revenge offered Claudius his 
intereſt in Britain to facilitate his conqueſt of it; 
aſſuring him that his party was very formidable 
there T7. While Claudius was debating this ſub- 
ject with his favourites, the Britiſh princes ſend 
an embaſly to demand the Britiſh fugitive Beric 
and his adherents, and to complain of the favour- 
able reception and entertainment given to theſe 
rebels. This embaſſy the minions of his court 
perſuade him to treat with contempt, and to put 
them in mind of their antient ſubjection to Rome, 
by demanding the long- neglected payment of the 
tribute, the refuſal of which would prove a ſe- 
cond public and popular pretext for invading 
them. The Britiſh princes highly reſented the 
cool reception of their ambaſſadors, and rejected 
the demand with diſdain ; prohibiting, at the ſame 


time, all further intercourſe with the Romans. 
Shortly after this, Claudius gives the command of 
his army in Gaul to Aulus Plautius, a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed valour, who had been trained to arms 
from his youth, and had acquired as much reputa- 
tion in the ſenate as in the field, and orders him to 
tranſport a conſiderable force to Britain; enjoining 
him, if he found a probability of ſuch ſucceſs as 
would merit triumphal honours, to give him carly 
information, that he might come and reap the fruits 
of victory in perſon. 

Plautius, in obedience to theſe inſtructions, drew 
down a large body of troops to the ſea-ſhore ; but 
when his embarkation began, the ſoldiers mutinied, 
openly declaring that they would not go to war 
beyond the limits of the world. The emperor, 
hearing of this mutiny, ſent Narciſſus, a freed 
ſlave, and one of his creatures, to endeavour to 
appeaſe them, and to perſuade them to obey his 
orders: but this courtier was univerſally deſpiſed; 
and the ſo liers, knowing him to have been a ſlave, 
were fired with indignation when they ſaw him aſ- 
cend the roſtrum, which was ſacred to their brave 
generals, who had ſhared in common with them 
the dangers and fatigues of war. In vain he at- 
tempted to harangue them; for his voice was loſt 
in the general cry of To Saturnalia,” alluding 
to the public feitival fo called, in which the flaves 
are allowed to aftume the habits and the characters 
of their maſters. This incident would probably 
have put an end to the expedition, if a ſpirit of 
generoſity had not determined the ſoldiers to maice 
a voluntary ſubmiſſion to their general, in order to 
mortify the court ſycophant. Their accuſtomed 
valour and diſcipline once reſtored, Plautius ca- 
gerly embraced the happy change, and, with our 
giving them time for turther retiection, haſtened 
their departure; and dividing his forces into three 
bodics, embarked them from three different ports, 
that it one ſhould fail, this might not prevent the 
ſucceſs of the others. The embarkation put to 
ſea with a contrary wind, which drove them back; 
but the wind veering about to the ſouth- eaſt, and 
a phenomenon, ſuppoſed to be the Aurora Bo- 
realis, appearing in the ſky, they regarded it as a 
happy omen; and under this perſuaſion ſer fail 
again with reanimated ardour, and landed in Bri- 
tain without oppoſition + The natives, on the 
news of a mutiny which they apprehended till 
ſubſiſted in the Roman army, had diſbanded the 
troops they had drawn down to the ſea-coaſts for 
its defence ||; and, on receiving advice of their 
landing, either purſuing their former falſe policy 
of fighting in particular places, or determined by 
this means to weary out the enemy by painful 
marches, inſtead of joining in one general body, 
and advancing to oppoſe the Romans, retired to 
the inland parts of the country, and divided their 
forces into ſeveral diſtinct parties: but the two 


moſt conſiderable corps were under the command 


2 th 


— * 


® The remains of this building may be ſeen at low- water 
near Boulogne; but are by no means fo perfect as Carte, and 
Smollett from him, has aſſerted, who both copy the errors of 
French writers on this ſubject. 

+ Hiſtorians are greatly divided in opinion concerning this 
Beric—Rapin imagines him to have been the identical Admi- 


nius that formerly fled to Caligula,—and Smollett, on his 


on authority alone, poſrtively aſlerts, that he was a chieftain 


among the Dobuni of Dorſetſhire; but the moft probable 
opinion is, that he was a creature of Admicius, employed by 


him, as he durſt not return to Britain, to raiſe an inſurrection 
in his favour on the death of his father Cuncbelin, who was 
ſucceeded by Caractacus and Togodumnus, the younger bro- 
thers of Adminius; and that, being defeated, he was baniſhed 
by theſe princes : and certain it is, that Adminius at that 
time refided at Rome, From the D:/cription of @ Greek Medal 
in Camden. 


t A. D. 
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The moſt remarkable occurrences of this embarkation are 


wholly omitted by Smollett. 
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of Caractacus, and Togodumnus his brother, the 
ſons and ſucceſſors of Cunobelin. To this diviſion 
of their ſtrength they owed their ruin: for Plau- 
tius, after defeating ſeveral little parties on his 
march, advanced as far as Oxfordſhire, where he 
attacked Caractacus, whom he defeated and put 
to flight; not long after he met with the ſame 
ſucceſs againſt Togodumnus. The two brothers 
being thus routed, the whole county ſubmitted ; 
and Claudius, leaving a ſtrong garriſon to ſecure 
its ſubjection, marched on to the banks of the Iſis, 
on the oppoſite ſide of which a large body of the 
Britons, headed by Caractacus and Togodumnus, 
were careleſsly encamped, imagining themſelves 
out of all danger from the depth of the river, which 
they well knew was not fordable even by cavalry. 
But, unfortunately for them, Plautius had in his 
army a conſiderable corps of Germans, who had been 
trained up in the art of ſwimming acroſs rivers in 
their armour; theſe took to the river, which ſo aſto- 
niſhed the Britons, that they quitted their ſtation, 
and retired in great confuſion*. The paſſage thus 
opcned, a body of the Roman infantry, animated 
by the example of the Germans, ſoon followed 
them, under the command of Flavius Veſpaſian, 
attcrwards emperor of Rome, and his brother Sa- 
binus. Theſe renowned generals went in ſearch of 
the enemy, who had retreated to the n 
woods; and coming up with them, a ſlight ſkirmi 
enſued, in which the Britons were worſted; but 
night approaching, the Romans did not think pro- 
per to improve this advantage: the next morning 
the Britons were ſo far from being diſcouraged, that 
they attacked the Romans, and charged them with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they broke —_ their 
ranks, thereby rendering their boaſted diſcipline ule- 
leſs; and would have obtained a complete victory, 
if C. Sidius Geta, a general officer, who was ſup- 
poſed to be taken priſoner, had not diſengaged 
himſelf from the enemy with his whole corps. This 
experienced officer, obſerving that the Britons, 
thinking themſelves ſecure of victory, acted with- 
out caution, wheeled about with his troops, and 
attacked them in the rear, while they were purſu- 
ing the advantage they had juſt gained. This un- 
expected blow obliged them to face about, and 
— the main body of the Romans, which had 

een engaged, time to recover; and by this means 
the unhappy Britons ſoon found themſelves charged 
in front and rear; and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they were obliged to take to flight. This action 
muſt have been very deſperate; for Veſpaſian 
himſelf was ſurrounded, and had certainly loſt his 
life, if his ſon had not bravely reſcued him at the 
hazard of his own ſafety; and the Roman ſenate 
were ſo ſenſible that the fate of the day was de- 
cided in their favour by the gallant behaviour of 
Geta, that they decreed him a triumph, though he 
was not an officer of that rank to which they or- 
dinarily confined that honour, 

The Britiſh generals, after this overthrow, re- 
tired along the banks of the Thames, following 
the courſe of the river towards the ſea; and bein 
well acquainted with the fordable places, paſſed 
over it with eaſe, while the Romans, who purſued 
them, advanced very ſlowly, being greatly em- 


19 
barraſſed by the fens and marſhes that lay in their 
way, and made their march, encumbered as they 
were with heavy armour, very tedious and pain- 
ful. Ar length the Germans diſcovered a ford; 
and the reſt of the army either made or found a 
bridge at ſome little diſtance, over which they 
paſſed and ſurrounded the Britiſh forces, which were 
once more vanquiſhed, and Togodumnus, one of 
their commanders in chief, ſlain on the ſpot. 

The Roman general, though he had gained fo 
many fignal victories, yet had ſuſtained conſidera- 


ble loſſes, whereby his army was diminiſhed ; and 


the death of Togodumnus, who was beloved by 


the people, had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment 


in the Britons, that he dreaded the impending 
ſtorm, and prudently concluded, that this was the 


I 
þ 
: 
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proper time to ſend for a reinforcement to Rome, 
and to intreat the emperor to come and partake of 
the dangers and glory of the enterprize. In the 
mean time he was greatly diſtreſſed for proviſions, 
and mult inevitably have periſhed, if it had not 
been for the former treachery of the people of 
Oxfordſhire, who, by their infamous ſubmiſſion, 
had permitted a Roman garriſon amongſt them, 
and thereby made that county a ſecure retreat, 
and a magazine of proviſions for the enemy. 

The emperor had prepared a prodigious arma- 
ment againſt Britain, and Tele only till his ge- 
neral ſhould ſend him word that the reduction of 
the iſland was worthy of the Imperial arms; he 
therefore ſet out with all expedition for Oftium, 
where he took ſhipping for Marſeilles, and from 
thence he came by land to Boulogne, and embark- 
ed his army for Britain, where he arrived fafe in 
the month of Auguſt, 44, and landed at Sandwich, 
then called Portus Rupinus. As ſoon as his ſoldiers 
were ready, he marched to join his army under the 
command of Plautius, which was encamped on the 
ſouth- ſide of the Thames: the junction of the two 
armies formed a more conſiderable force than any 
the Britons had yet ſeen, ſo that they prudently 
declined coming to an engagement. Claudius, 
taking upon him the command of the whole army 
marched up to them, and leaving them no oppo 
tunity of retreat, forced them to a general action, 
in which they were torally defeated : he then made 
himſelf maſter of the city of Camelodunum, now 
Malden in Eſſex: from thence he marched into 
Middleſex, and by this time the fame of his va- 
lour and of his great moderation, joined to-the 
dread of ſo powerful an army, brought in vaſt 
numbers of Britons to his camp, with tenders of 
fubmiſſion ; theſe were followed by whole pro- 
vinces ; ſo that here we may juſtly fix the date of 
the Roman conqueſt. The emperor's clemency to 
the vanquiſhed, whom he left in quiet poſſeſſion 
of their effects, was, by this unhappy, but grate- 
ful, people extolled to the ſkies z and they went 
ſo far as to erect temples to his honour, in which 
they adored him as a deity ; while he, highly ſa- 
tisfied with his expedition, returned to Rome, 
leaving the command to Plautius. There he was 
ſaluted with the joyful acclamations of à people 
ever fond of conqueſt, but who now were quite 
intoxicated with glory, eſteeming it the higheſt 
acquilition to have reduced a warlike people be- 


— 
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Some hiſtorians aſſert, that the Britons waited the attack 
of the enemy, and did not retire till they had ſuſtained conſi- 
derable loſs : but this is highly improbable; for if they had 


not fled, aſtoniſhed at the fight of the Germany ſwimming 
acroſs the river completely armed, we ſhould have had ſome ac- 
count of their annoying them with their javelins in their paſſage. 

yond 
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=_ the limits of the ocean, to their obedience. 
n the firſt tranſports of their joy they honoured 
him with the ſurname of Britannicus, and decreed 
him a moſt magnificent triumph“. Plautius, in 
his capacity ot Cæſar's governor of Britain, re- 
ceived the homage of the ſtates of Britain that 
continually came over to him, and fent out Flavius 
Veſpafian on ſundry expeditions, in which he ac- 
quired great honour ; he fought thirty battles with 
different parties of the anfubdued Britons, took 
the Iſle of Wight, difcovered and conquered the 
iſlands of Orkneys, and thus laid the foundation 
of his fature great fortune. Soon after this, Plau- 
tius was honourably recalled to Rome, and received 
at his entrance by the emperor in perſon, who, to 
do him ſignal honour, rode on his left ſide to and 
from the Capitol. 

Plautius was ſucceeded in the government of 
Britain by P. Oſtorius Scapula +, who, on his ar- 
rival, found the affairs of the Romans in great 


confuſion ; the unſubdued Britons, under Ca- 


ractacus, having taken the advantage of the inter- 
val betwixt the departure of Plautius and the ap 
intment of a new governor, to make continual 
incurſions into the counties that were in alliance 
with the Romans, and to harraſs the ſeparate corps 
of the Roman army, which was no longer formi- 
dable to them than while united under one ge- 
neral. Oſtorius landed in Britain towards the end 


of October; his coming ſo late in the year gave 


the Britons room to hope that, like his prede- 
ceſſors, dreading the horrors of a winter campaign, 
he would remain inactive for the remainder of that 
— This encouraged them to continue the hoſti- 
wes they had fo long carried on with ſome ſucceſs, 
and not without a faint proſpect of recovering 
their liberty: the Roman general, however, either 
apprized of their ſecure reliance on his remaining 
_ during the winter, or determined at once to 

ike a terror into the Britiſh forces by a ſudden 
approach, marches with a large body of the Ro- 
mans in ſearch of the enemy; and, having de- 


ated the firſt 4 that ſtood their ground, he 


purſued the advantage without remiſſion, and 
meeting with them in fmall diviſions, eaſily de- 
feated them; and, effectually to prevent any 2 
revolt, he immediately difarmed all the Britons 
that were in ſubjection or in alliance with the Ro- 
mans, and then built a line of forts along the 
banks of the Avon and the Severn. About the 
ſame time, having required the Iceni (a very 
— people inhabiting the counties of Suffolk, 

orfolk, and Cambridge) to deliver up their arms, 
they highly reſented this attempt to reduce them 
to the condition of ſlaves, after they had ſo long 
proved themſelves faichful allies, and determined 
to oppoſe it with all their force. With this view 
they _— 2 general rendezyous in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and formed a camp in a very advan- 
2 poſition, which they fenced with a rampart 

earth and trees, and left but one avenue or nar- 
row paſs to enter at, which they paved with ſharp 
flints, in order to preclude the approach of the 
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Roman cavalry ; but theſe precautions did not in 
the leaſt abate the order of the Roman general, 
who attacked the camp with great intrepidity, and 
finding the cavalry were of no uſe, ordered them 
to diſmount and ſupport the infantry that began 
the aſſault. The Britons made a noble defence; bur 
after an obſtinate engagement, attended with great 
loſs on both ſides, their rude intrenchment was 
forced, and the Romans took poſſeſſion of their 
camp ſword in hand. After this victory, Oſtorius 
advanced againſt the Cangi, the inhabitants of 
Shropſhire, who had taken the field; but theſe 
people, following the example of their anceſtors, 
would not give him an opportunity of coming to 
a general engagement; but, concealing themſelves 
in the woods and other ambuſhes in detached par- 


ties, harraſſed the Romans on their march by con- 


tinual ſurprizes, often cutting off their advanced 
guards, and then retreating to their hiding places. 
By this method they drew the Roman general as 
far as the coaſts oppoſite Ireland, when he was re- 
called on a ſudden to ſuppreſs a more dangerous 
inſurrection of the Brigantes, the inhabitants of 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Weſtmoreland. * After an obſtinate en- 
gagement, which was begun by the Brigantes, who 
ſallied out upon the Romans from Hatfield foreſt, 
they were totally defeated near the place where the 
town of Oftorfield now ſtands}. The commanders 
and ſuch others as had been moſt active in this re- 
bellion, as it was termed by the Romans, were put 
to death. Oſtorius had no ſooner put an end to 
thefe diſturbances in this part of the country, than 
he was alarmed with a more formidable commotion 
in Herefordſhire and South Wales. The inhabitants 
of theſe provinces, known by the appellation of the 
Silures, had drawn together a conſiderable force, 
the command of which they beftowed on the re- 
nowned Caractacus, who was the only Britiſh ge- 
neral of his time that had acquired any reputation 
againſt the Romans. It does not appear that theſe 
people had ever been fubject to the Roman power, 
and probably their diſtance from the ſeat of war 
had hitherto prevented them from engaging in it; 
but now they thought themſelves in imminent 


danger from the extent of the Roman conqueſts, 


the increaſe of their power and influence in the 
iſland, and the general plan they had laid down of 
reducing the whole country to a Roman province. 
They therefore united in the common league for 
their mutual defence; and the army they ſet on 
foot was ſo powerful, that Oſtorius found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of making uſe of his legionary 
troops, conſiſting of Roman veterans, in his ex- 
pedition againſt theſe people. Before he fet out, in 
order to guard againſt the conſequences of a de- 
feat, he regulated his affairs in ſuch a manner as 
— at all events, ſecure the Roman conqueſts, 
and prevent inſurrections in his abſence. For this 
purpoſe he makes Cogidunus, king of the Do- 
buni, a citizen of Rome, receives fis homage in 
the name of the ſenate, and confirms him in the 


poſſeſſion of the counties of Glouceſter and Oxford; 


EKEutropius and Orofius tell us, that all this time the 
Orkney iſlands in Scotland were ſubjected to the Roman em- 
pire by Claudius ; but it is moſt probable that this conqueſt 
was made by Veſpafian, his general, and only added to Clau- 
dius his other titles in the inſcription on his medals ; for his 
$ay on the iſland was too ſhort, being in all but fifteen days; 


and the Orkneys, or Orcades, were too barren and infignifi- 
cant to merit the emperor's notice. 

1 A. D. 50. 

t This town is ſituated between Littleborough and Doncaſ- 
ter, and is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from Oftorius. 
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Oxford; adding likewiſe ſome of the Belgic colo- 
nies to his dominions. By this ſtroke of policy 
a powerful and valiant prince was ſecured in the 
Roman intereſt, which he never ſwerved from, 
all their conqueſts on the ſide of the Severne were 
guarded by him, as the creature of Rome, againſt 
the incurſions of the Silures, and all attempts to 
ſhake off the Roman yoke in theſe parts rendered 
impracticable by the vigilance of their new ally. 
At the ſame time, to ſecure his conqueſts in the 
Eaſt, Oſtorius eſtabliſhes a ſtrong colony at Mal- 
den in Efſex ; and the county of Middleſex being 
in perfect ſubjection to the Roman ſtate, all the 
tract of land lying between the Thames and the 
ſea was reduced to one province, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Britannia Prima“. 

The Roman general, having made theſe prudent 
diſpoſitions, advanced againſt the Silures, who de- 
pended greatly on the valour and experience of 
their general, and the number and ſtrength of their 
forces. Caractacus, like Caſſibelan, had been raiſed 
to the dignity of commander in chief of a power- 
ful confederacy by his perſonal merit alone, and 
had like him peculiarly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ſupporting a ſeries of adverſe tortune with heroic 
fortitude. Under ſuch & general, it was no won- 
der that the Britons prepared to encounter the Ro- 
mans with uncommon ardour and intrepidity, and 
once more indulged the pleaſing hope of reſcuing 
their country from the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
the ambitious Romans. 

Caractacus, like an experienced general, tranſ- 
fers the ſeat of war to the country of the Ordo- 
vices , probably becauſe the county of Shrop- 
ſhire afforded him a more advantageous poſt than 
any other; for here he pitched his camp on the 
top of a very high mountain, near where the river 
Colun, or Clun, falls into the Teme, and divides 
Herefordſhire from Shropſhire. This mountain 
was very difficult of acceſs, and, to add to the 
natural ſtrength of the poſt, Caractacus fertified it 
with ramparts of ſtones and ſharp-edged flints. In 
this poſition, with a deep river in front, he deter- 
mined to wait the approach of the Romans, hav- 
ing thrown every difficulty in their way that mili- 
tary knowledge could ſuggeſt. When the Romans 
were in ſight, in order to animate his men to do 
their duty, he harangues them in the true ſpirit of 
liberty; and tells them, that the hour is faſt ap- 
proaching that muſt reſtore them to freedom and 
independence, or reduce them to abje& ſlavery : 
he exhorts them to reflect on the glorious exam- 
ples of their renowned anceſtors, who drove the 
ambitious Cæſar from Britain, and delivered their 
country from Roman violence and oppreſſion : he 
gives the leaders of each clan or diviſion a ſtrict 
charge to ride up and down the field of battle, 
and exhort the troops to exert their utmoſt valour 
in this important ſtruggle to ſave their- country ; 
and, laſtly, he orders ſacrifices to the gods, im 
ploring ſucceſs on his arms. The Britiſh forces 
declared their approbation of their general's con- 
duct, and their reſolution of dying 1n the defence 
or their liberty, by loud acclamations of joy; which 
aſtoniſhed the Roman general, who was determin- 
ed, however, to ſurmount all difficulties, and, by 
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one deciſive blow, at once to put an end to the 
war and the freedom of Britain. With this view 
he gives the ſignal for the attack, and his troops 
ſoon paſſed the river, and gained the foot of the 
hill on which the Britons were encamped, who re- 
ceived them with ſuch intrepidity and fury, that 
great numbers of the Komans were ſlain by their 
javelins in attempting to force the ramparts. At 
length, however, they had recourſe to the tortoiſe, 
by means of which they mounted on the ramparts, 
and ſoon overthrew them, as they were compoſed 
only of ſtones badly cemented with clay. This 
being effected, the Roman legions poured in upon 
the Britons, and both armies came to a cloſe en- 
gagement. The battle was fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy on each ſide, and remained doubtful for 
ſome time. At length the Romans gained the 
advantage, the legionary troops making a moſt 
dreadful ſlaughter with their ſwords, which decided 
the fate of the day in their favour; and, to add to 
the misfortune of the Britons, the wife and daugh- 
ter of their brave general were taken priſoners, and 
his brothers were obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. As for the unhappy Caractacus, he fled for 
protection to Cartiſmandua, queen of the Bri- 
gantes. This princeſs had always been well af- 
fected to the Romans, and beſides bore a ſecret 
hatred to Caractacus for having taken the part of 
Venutius, her huſband, in the civil diſſentions 
which had ariſen between them, and which had 
cauſed frequent diſturbances in their dominions. 

The — policy of Caractacus in flying to her, 
ſeems to have been the effect of inſtant deſpair, 
which leaves no room for deliberate reflection. 
The event proved the imprudence of this ſtep; 
for this baſe woman loaded him with chains, and 
in this indignant ſituation ſent him to the Roman 
general. Thus this great man, who for nine years 
had ſupported the dying remains of that noble 
confederacy, which was entered into under Caſſi- 
belan, for the defence of the common cauſe of 
liberty, and who on every occaſion had given the 
moſt ſignal proofs of his wiſdom and perſonal bra- 
very, at laſt fell a victim to the reſentment of a 
cruel woman, and left to poſterity a ſtriking ex- 
ample of the debility of human prudence under 
circumſtances of complicated diſtreſs. 

The military reputation of this illuſtrious cap- 
tive had long ſince been well known and admired 
at Rome; and no ſooner did the welcome news 
arrive of his defeat and captivity, than the whole 
city expreſſed an eager impatience to ſee the man 
who had alone ſupported the weight of the Roman 
arms for ſo many years. The emperor, to gratify 
the curioſity of the people, as well as to enhance 
the merit of his exploits in Britain, conſented to 
a meaſure unworthy the dignity of a Roman em- 
peror, ordering the unhappy Caractacus and his 
whole family to be ſent to Rome in chains, there 
to be expoſed a public ſpectacle to the populace :- 
but this ſcene, which was intended only.to gratify 
the pride and ambition of Rome, proved in the 
end as glorious to the Britiſh general as his former 
conduct in the field. 

On the day appointed for the exhibition of the 
noble captives, all Rome attended as at the cele- 


* Moſt probably becauſe it was the firſt diſcovered, and the 
firſt conqueſt the Romans made on the ifland of Britain, 
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| + The inhabitants of different parts of Wales. 
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22 
bration of the public games. To grace the ſo- 


lemnity the Prætorian guards were drawn out un- 


der arms, and the emperor was ſeated on a mag- 
-nificent throne, and the famous Agrippina, his 
empreſs, on another, adorned with ail manner of 
military trophies *. The proceſſion was opened by 
a long train of the vaſſals and dependants of the 
Britiſh prince, after which the ſpoils and trophies 
taken trom the Britons during the reign of the 
emperor were pompouſly diſplayed ; then followed 
the family of Caractacus; and, laſtly, the general 
himſelf, who, with a ſteady countenance and no- 
ble deportment, defied the malice of his fortune; 
and boldly approaching the emperor's throne, ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe ever-memorable words, which 
Tacitus, their own hiſtorian, has preſerved on re- 
cord. 

« Had my moderation been adequate to my 
birth and fortune, Rome might have beheld in me 
this day not a captive, but a powertul ally ; nor 


wouldſt thou, O Czfar! have diſdained to rank 


in the number of thy friends a prince of royal 
deſcent, the commander of many nations but 
my. preſent condition reflects diſhonour on me, 
while it adds to thy glory. I once was maſter of 
men and arms, of horſes and chariots of war, of 
riches and power; can you wonder then that I 
fought to preſerve them, and unwillingly parted 
with them ? Though the Romans would be uni- 
verial maſters, does it follow that men muſt ſub- 
mit to loſe their poſſeſſions tamely ? Had I poorly 
furrendered myſelf at the beginning of the war, 
neither my misfortune nor thy glory would have 
been rendered ſo conſpicuous as they are this day 
Put me to death, and both will ſoon be buried 
in oblivion ; but grant me my life, reſtore me my 
family, and this action will ſtand on record an 
eternal monument of thy clemency.” 

It is no wonder that Claudius, who had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many acts of moderation, 
ſhould be affected by the manly addreſs of Carac- 
tacus: he immediately ſet him and his whole family 
at liberty. A ſenate was then held, in which the 


conqueſt of the Britons under Caractacus was ex- 


tolled to the ſkies, and this victory compared with 
the brighteſt periods of the Roman glory. 

The honour of a triumph was decreed to Ofto- 
rius, whoſe reputation from this very period be- 


gan to decline; for the Britons, fired with indig- 


nation and reſentment at the unhappy fate of their 
beloved hero, and having dearly bought a know- 
ledge of the Roman diſcipline, began to make war 
with better judgment and more ſucceſs than for- 
merly ; while the Romans, fluſhed with continual 
ſucceſs, grew careleſs and indolent. The Britons, 
obſerving this, fell upon the legionary cohorts that 
had been left to complete the forts that were erect- 
ing in the country of the Silures; and, if the 
neighbouring garriſons had not ſent out ſome de- 
tachments to their relief, they muſt have been cut 
to pieces.. In this ſkirmiſh the Romans loſt the 
commander of the cohorts, eight captains, and a 
at number of private men. Soon after this the 
ritons attacked the Roman foragers, and defeated 
them; after which they ventured to make head 
againſt Oſtorius himſelf, and maintained the battle 
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a whole day againſt his renowned veterans ; and, 
when night approached, they retired with very 
little loſs. | 

Hiſtory is ſilent with reſpe& to the commander 
of the Britons in theſe encounters; all we know 
with any certainty is, that it was the Silures who 
continued obſtinate in the defence of their liberty, 
and gained the firſt advantage over Oſtorius during 
the captivity of Caractacus; and that, by diſtri- 
buting the ſpoils of war among their neighbours, 
they drew them in to join them againſt the Ro- 
mans. Their oppoſition had ſo good an effect, 
that Oſtorius died, as it is ſuppoſed, with grief, on 
ſeeing himſelf unable to terminate the war with 
honour, and to ſtop the progreſs of their arms. 
Aulus Didius was immediately ſent over to ſupply 
his place F, who, to his great ſurprize, found 
matters in a worle ſituation than he had expected; 
Manlius Valens, a tribune, who had taken the 
command upon him after the death of Oftorius, 
having been defeated by the Silures ; who, en- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, were making inroads into 
the Roman province diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Britannia Prima, and extending their arms with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the new general thought himſelf 
obliged to remonſtrate againſt the conduct of 
Manlius, in order to enhance the merit of his 
checking the ardour, and for a time putting a ſtop 
to the victories of the Silures. 

Nearly at this time the emperor Claudius died, 
and was ſucceeded by Nero, a prince who was not 
in the leaſt ambitious of military glory, and who 
probably would have declined all further attempts 
againſt Britain from the moment of his acceſſion, 
but that the reſpect he bore the memory of Clau- 
dius obliged him to keep up the appearance for a 
time of treading in his ſteps, eſpecially as he was 
ſo well beloved by the people. 

While this change happened at Rome, the face 


of affairs began to wear a ſtill more pleaſing aſpect 


in Britain; for Venutius, the huſband of Cartiſ- 
mandua, was now come to an open rupture with 
her, the breach between them being probably 
greatly widened by her treachery to Caractacus his 
triend, whoſe office he now took upon him ; and 
the Britons once more found themſelves under the 
command of a general who was little inferior in 
military reputation to Caractacus himſelf. Cartiſ- 
mandua had hitherto prevailed with him to remain 
in alliance with the Romans ; but their continual 
partiality to her in all their domeſtic quarrels, at 
laſt determined him to quit this ſhameful alliance, 
and leave his wife, with whom he was ſo juſtly diſ- 
guſted, to purſue her fortune with the Romans. 
The enraged queen, relying on the ſervices ſhe had 
done them, and imagining herſelf ſecure in their 


protection, ſoon proceeded to give freſh proofs of 


her infamous diſpoſition : her huſband's brother 
and kinſmen were put to death at her inſtigation, 
which ſo exaſperated the neighbouring ſtates, that 
they entered into an alliance with Venutius ; and 
ſhe found herſelf attacked at once by a powerful 
army, partly compoſed of her own ſubjects ; and, 
to render herſelf ſtil] more odious to her ſubjects, 
ſhe now admitted to her throne and bed a menial 
ſervant of her huſband, whom ſhe had long in- 


It is moſt probable that this was done with a view of 
making the Roman ladies appear as warlike, in the eyes of 
CaraRacus and his family, as the Britiſh heroines, who often 


| led armies to the field, and ſuſtained all the dangers and fa- 


tigues of war. 
+ A. D. 53. dulged 
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duloed a ſecret paſſion for, and had lately advanced 
to the rank of — of her army. This laſt ſtep 
completed her ruin; ſhe found herſelf univerſally 
abandoned by her ſubjects, and obliged wholly to 
depend on the aſſiſtance of the Romans, who fought 
an obſtinate battle in her defence, and with great 
difficulty prevented her falling into the hands of 
her huſband. Several ſlight engagements happened 
after this upon her account; but all that her allies 
could do was to guard her perſon ; for as for her 
dominions, Venutius got poſſeſſion of them with 
very little trouble, being invited to them by her 
own ſubjects. 2 
During theſe tranſactions, Didius, the Roman 
general, died of extreme old age, which had pre- 
vented his taking the field in perſon for ſome 
time before his death. He was ſucceeded in his 
command by Veranius, who was an officer of great 
reputation, and a man who meditated very im- 
ortant projects againſt the Britons, which, from 
Lis great ſucceſs in other enterprizes, there was 
great reaſon to imagine he would have put 1n exe- 
cution ; but his ambitious views were all fruſtrated 
by his death, which happened before he had per 
formed any memorable exploit on the iſland : fo 
that his vain-glorious boait in his will, that, if he 
had lived two years longer, he would have reduced 
Britain to a Roman province, reflected little honour 
on his memory. Suetonius Paulinus was nomi- 
nated to ſucceed him as governor of Britain “. 
The people of Rome entertained the moſt flattering 
hopes of this general's ſucceſs, who had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very ſingular manner, 
being the firſt Roman that had paſſed Mount At- 
las, and carried an army to the banks of the Niger, 
being ſuperior in the art of war to moſt men of 
his age, and having no equal but Corbulo, whoſe 
late conqueſts in Armorica ſerved as a ſpur to Sue- 
tonius, who was determined to eclipſe his reputa- 
tion by performing more meritorious exploits in 
Britain. The firſt two years Uf his government 
he ſpent in reducing the Ordovices and the Silures, 
and in fortifying his frontiers; and his army lying 
in North-Wales, the country of the Ordovices, he 
determined to ſubdue the Iſle of Angleſey, which 
was the chief ſeat of the Britiſh Druids, and a com- 
mon aſylum for the enemies of Rome, by which 
it was become very populous : this iſland is ſepa- 
rated from the main-land by a very narrow channel 
which flows from the ſea. He tranſported his in- 
fantry over this ſtream on a ſort of wicker- boats, 
great plenty of which he found in the country +; 
while his cavalry partly forded it, and in ſome 
places were obliged to ſwim over it. On his land- 
ing he found the rude iſlanders, who were moſt 
devoted to the ſuperſtitions of their religion, 


drawn upon the ſhore in order of battle, their 


women running up and down in a diſtracted man- 
ner, with their hair diſhevelled, and lighted torches 
in their hands, and with them the Druids, pour- 
ing out the moſt bitter imprecations, and with 
uplifted hands imploring the vengeance of heaven 
on their adverſaries. This uncommon ſpectacle 
ſtruck a panic into the Roman troops, who at firſt 
ſtood motionleſs and transfixed with horror, while 


the enemy ſent a ſhower of darts amongſt them, 
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which did great execution. At length, recovering 
from their confuſion by the remonſtrances of their 
leaders, who repreſented to them the ſhame of 
being appalled by women and prieſts, they furi- 
ouſly charged the natives ſword in hand; and, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, became maſters of the 
iſland. Suetonius, probably in deteſtation of their 
horrid ſacrifices, which were univerfally known, 
threw the Druids into the very fires they had pre- 
pared for the priſoners they expected to take in 
battle ; and, ſenſible that the Roman affairs could 
not proſper while this diabolical ſuperſtition re- 
mained, he pulled up and demoliſhed the ſacred 
groves, overturned their altars, and at once de- 
ſtroyed every mark of Druidiſm on the iſland. He 
then appointed a ſtrong garriſon, and ordered them 
to erect forts for the detence of this conqueſt; while 
he returns on a ſudden with his army to ſettle an 
affair of the laſt importance, which threatened in- 
evitable deſtruction to, and a total extinction of, 
the Roman power in Britain. 

The avaritious and cruel diſpoſition of Nero, 
and of his confident Seneca, had given riſe to ſe- 
veral innovations in the government of Britain, 
which the inhabitants were ſtrangers to under the 
adminiſtration of Claudius, whoſe moderation had 
won the hearts of the Britons. Cruel and oppreſ- 
five taxes were impoſed, and the emperor's officers 
committed ſo many violences and extortions in 
collecting them, that the whole kingdom groaned 
under the weight of theſe grievances, from which 
event thoſe provinces that had formed the earlieſt 
alliances with the Romans, were not excepted. 
Upon the leaſt failure of payment they proceeded 
to military execution; and the natives were turned 
out of their habitations on the moſt frivolous pre- 
tences, to make room for the legionary troops. 
Uſurers were permitted to lend them money o 
the moſt diſadvantageous terms to pay their tax 
with, and were authorized to ſeize their goods and 
cattle, if they were not punctually repaid. Theſe 
acts of tyranny raiſed a general ſpirit of feſent- 
ment, and made the whole nation ripe for a revolt, 
when an incident happened that at once kindled 
into a flame the long-concealed ſparks of ven- 
geance. 3 

Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, to ſecure the pro- 
tection and favour of Nero to his family, on his 
death-bed bequeaths his immenſe treaſures to the 
emperor and his two daughters as joint-heirs. This 
piece of domeſtic policy had a contrary effect from 
that he intended, and proved fatal to his whole 
family; for no ſooner was Praſutagus interred, 
than Catus Decianus, Nero's procurator- general, 
under pretence of taking poſſeſſion of his maſter's 
legacy, ſeized upon all his effects in general in 
Nero's name, and ſuffered his dominions to fall a 
prey to the avarice and licentiouſneſs of the Roman 
centurions. Boadicea, his widow, being a woman 
of great ſpirit and perſonal bravery, warmly re- 
monſtrated againſt theſe- proceedings, and loudly 
complained of the injuſtice done to herſelf and her 
daughters : her complaints, inſtead of procuring 
redreſs, exaſperated the procurator to fach a de- 
gree, that he ordered her a puniſhment far more 
infamous in thoſe days than death itſelf; he cauſed 


® AD. $9. 


+ It ſeems to be a groſs miſtake in our modern hiſtorians 
to maintain that Suetonius. built flat-bottomed boats on pur- 


poſe for this expedition, when, by all accounts, the Britons 
were well ſupplied with wicker-boats, on which they had for- 
merly tranſported troops as far as Gaul. 

her 
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her to be publicly ſcourged, while the chaſtity of 
her two daughters was violated by the common 
ſoldiers. This tyrannous act of uncommon bru- 
rality and indignity to the wife and daughters of a 
great king, gave the alarm to the whole iſland ; 
and that bond of union which had been ſo long 
cancelled, is once more revived. All private animo- 
ſities being laid afide, the allies as well as the pro- 
feſſed enemies of the Romans, in a word, the 
whole body of the people combining to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of this injured queen and her daughters, 
they ſoon raiſed a moſt formidable army *, which 
was headed by the brave Boadicea herſelf, who, 
animated with an ardent deſtre of revenge, exhorts 
the Iceni, her ſubjects, to take the advantage of 
the Roman general's abſence, and to free them- 
ſelves from ſlavery by putting their oppreſſors to 
the ſword. Having intelligence that the brave 
Venutius was ready to join in the revolt, and that 
the Trinobantes were in arms, Boadicea thought it 
high time to break into action; and accordingly 
falls upon the Roman colony at Camelodunum, 
which was more carefully embelliſhed than forti- 
fied: the garriſon was ſurpriſed and put to the 
ſword, after which a general maſſacre enſued, and 
continued for ſome days throughout the Roman 
province, when the moſt unheard-of cruelties were 
committed, and the moſt uncommon puniſhments 
invented to ſatiate the vengeance of an incenſed 
people. Having totally deſtroyed this colony, and 
put the whole ninth legion of theRoman infantry to 
the ſword, and finding that the general was at too 
great asdiſtance to ſend any immediate ſuccour to 
the diſtreſſed people, they continued their ravages, 
ſpreading univerſal devaſtation over the whole 
country, and practiſing every ſpecies of cruelty in 


every town that was ſubject to the Roman power; 


and having, in the courſe of this expedition, ſacri- 
ficed about twenty thouſand of the enemy, they at 
tength ſuſpended their reſentment, and, after de- 
ftroying Verolam, a very famous Roman munici- 
pium, they retired with immenſe booty to their 
different habitations. 

But though this formidable army was thus in a 
manner diſbanded, yet the confederacy was kept 
alive, and ſuch early intelligence given to the * 
veral powers of every motion of the Roman army, 
that we ſhall find it was ready to take the field 
again at very ſhort notice ; for information being 
ſent to Suetonius of the depredations already com- 
mitted by the Britons, he laid aſide his military 
operations in the Iſle of Angleſey, the chief reſi- 
dence of the Druids, and with all expedition 
marched to London, rightly conjecturing that this 
furious commencement of hoſtilities was only the 
prelude to a general inſurrection. On the firſt news 
of his approach, the confederate army of Britons 
was ſpeedily aſſembled, and took the field under 
the conduct of the undaunted Boadicea, making 
forced marches 'towards London, with an intent to 
block up Suetonius in that city, or to attack him 
before he could receive any reinforcement from the 
ſmall body of troops he had brought with him from 
the north. But the Roman general, finding the 
city of London was not tenable, had retired ſoon 


after his arrival to the Surry ſide, where his little | 


army was ſoon increaſed to the number of ten 
thouſand, through the fidelity of the Belgic colo- 
nies to the Roman government: they likewiſe fur- 
niſhed him with proviſions and all other military 
accommodations. The Britons, finding London 
abandoned, pillaged, and deſtroyed, and attribut- 
ing the retirement of Suetonius to a falſe cauſe, 
conſtrued it a precipitate flight ; and Boadicea, 
fluſhed with her paſt ſucceſs, having put to the 
{word one part of the Roman army commanded 
by Petilius Cerealis, and impreſſed ſuch a dread of 
the valour of her troops on the mind of Pœnius 
Poſthumus, the commander of the ſecond legion, 
that he durſt not ſtir out of his camp, though 
Suetonius had ſent him expreſs orders to join the 
main body in Surry, was ſo elated with the hopes 
of victory, and confided ſo entirely on the ſupe- 
riority, as well as the bravery, of her troops, that 
ſhe reſolved to attack the Romans without loſs of 
time. The Rowan general, on the other hand, 
aware of the enterprizing ſpirit of Boadicea, and 
ſenſible that an inſatiable thirſt of vengeance in the 
breaſt of an incenſcd woman, at the head of ſuch a 
formidable army, would carry her beyond the 
bounds of diſcretion, and urge her to acts of im- 
prudent impetuoſity, poſted his men in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation as might beſt enable them to ſuſtain the fury 
of the firſt onſet with unbroken ranks : and, for 
this purpoſe, he choſe a ſpot of ground acceſſible 
only by a narrow lane, having a large wood in his 


rear ; thus prudently ſecuring a retreat, in caſe he 
ſhould be overpowered by numbers, and freeing 
himſelf from all apprehenſions of ambuſcades, the 


Britons being obliged to draw up in an open plain, 


and to attack the van of the Roman army, in 
front, at the entrance of the defile. To this conduct 


of the Roman general the victory which followed 
may chiefly be aſcribed ; for the Britons, on the 
contrary, were ſa confident of gaining the day, 
that, neglecting to provide for a retreat, which in- 
deed they ſeem to have thought unneceſſary, they 
blocked up the rear of their army with a number 
of carriages brought thither to carry off the booty 
after the engagement, and, till then, to contain 
their wives and families, whom they had induced 
to become ſpectators of the horrid vengeance they 
meditated. 

Before the engagement began, Boadicea drove 
through the ranks of her army in an open chariot, 
accompanied by her two daughters; and, addreſſing 
herſelf to the heads of every tribe, harangued them 
with the moſt powerful female elocution, repre- 
ſenting the inſults ſhe and her daughters had 


ſuſtained in the moſt moving and pathetic terms ; 


at the ſame time aſſuring them, that the deſire of 
revenging her own injuries was the leaſt motive 
that induced her to attack the Romans, but that 
the univerſal ſlavery that was preparing for her 
brave ſubjects, who were threatened with a total 
deprivation of their liberty, and with being ſubjected 
to all manner of inſults and oppreſſions, had called 
her to the field, where ſhe was determined nobly 
to fall in the defence of the liberty of her country, 
if ſhe failed of obtaining the victory. 
Suetonius, who was an experienced general, did 
not fail on his part to harangue his troops on this 


u__ 


The Iceni, the ſubjects of the late king Praſutagus, and | rates, particularly the Trinobantes, Brigantes, and the Cale- 


their vaſſals, alone formed an army of an hundred and twenty 


thouſand men; which, with reinforcements from the confede- I ſand. 


donians, was augmented to two hundred and thirty thou- 


4 important 


important occaſion ; and, in the moſt powerful 
terms, to animate his men to ſet at nought the 
ſuperior numbers of an undiſciplined force, headed 
by a weak, ambitious, tyrannical won lan, he re- 


* preſented to them the glory they would acquire, 
50 being fo few in number, by quelling ſuch a dan- 
5 gerous and general inſurrection, ſupported by ſo 
powerful an army: he recalled to their memory 


frequent inſtances wherein the good diſcipline and 
perlonal bravery of an handful of Romans, had 
proved ſucceſsful againſt great ſuperiority of num- 
bers; and by ſuch arguments as theſe, which 
never failed to ſtimulate the veterans, he raiſed 
ſuch a ſpirit of emulation in his little army, that 
he ſoon found them eager for the attack, and 
therefore gave the ſignal tor engaging. 
5 The Britons made the firſt diſcharge with their 
darts, the fury of which the Romans ſuſtained 
with great intrepidity, and without breaking their 
ranks; but as toon as the firſt onſet was over, the 
fourteenth legion ſallied from the defile, and being 
followed by the auxiliaries, engaged the Britons in 
b the open plain, and ſoon penetrated their ranks, 
* 0 which threw them into great confuſion; and, 
though they maintained a long and obſtinate en- 
gagement, all hopes of victory were totally loſt 
the moment their ranks were broke; for the pre- 
ſerving them entire was the only part of military 
diſcipline they had perfectly copied from the Ro- 
4 mans. To add to this diſaſter, a fatal diſpute 
| aroſe between Boadicea and Venutius, general of 
the Trinobantes, who were the beſt troops in the 
"os Britiſh army *, concerning the order of battle; 
Venutius poſitively refuſing to purſue thoſe mea- 
Ko ſures the queen judged molt expedient, and which 
: appear to have been dictated by rage and diſap- 
pointment, whereas thoſe propoſed by Venutius 
were conſiſtent with the experience and cool- 
neſs of a great general. The diſpute at length grew 
fo warm, that Venutius, finding his orders were 
diſobeyed, owing to their being countermanded by 
the queen, ſuddenly drew off the Trinobantes, 
and, making a ſafe and quiet retreat, left the un- 
fortunate Boadicea to ſupport the heat of the day, 
who, thus deſerted, ſoon yielded the victory to 
the Roman general. Her army being put to flight, 
ſuffered great ſlaughter in the purſuit, the car- 
* riages in the rear impeding the retreat; ſo that 
> there fell on this fatal day no leſs than eighty thou- 
ſand men; and when thoſe who had eſcaped the 
purſuit were preparing, with undaunted courage, 
to hazard a ſecond engagement, they had the mor- 
tification to find that all was irretrievably loſt ; for 
the unhappy queen, dreading the inſults of the Ro- 
mans to herſelf and daughters, if they ſhould be 
taken priſoners, and well knowing that ſhe could 
expect no mercy, put an end to her wretched life 
by poiſon; and, much about the ſame time, Pœ- 
nius Poſthumius, touched with remorſe at his 
cowardly behaviour in refuſing to join Suetonius, 
and ſenſibly mortified at loſing all pretenſions to 
ſharing the glory of the day, fell on his ſword. 
The unexpected death of Boadicea, joined to 
the 22 conduct of the Roman general, ſoon 
cauſed a total diſperſion of the Britiſh forces; for 
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ſeeing themſelves expoſed to the fury of Sueto- 

nius, who by this time had afſembled all his le- 

gions, in order to give a ſpeedy and total over- 

throw to their inſurrections, for being without a 

leader, each tribe thought only of its own ſafety, 

or how to avoid the purſuits of the enemy's de- 

tached parties, who deſolated the country, and put 

all to the ſword without diſtinction; thus repaying 

the outrageous cruelty of a furious woman, who, 

in the purſuit of a juſt reparation for the greateſt 
inſults, when her revenge was indulged, knew not 

how to ſet bounds to her fury, but was guilty of 
greater acts of inhumanity, cruelty, and oppreſſion, . 
than thoſe for which ſhe fought redreſs; and at laſt 

fell a ſacrifice to her own vain-glorious and pre- 

ſumptuous confidence. 

The Britons were now reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs; for the Romans carned off all their cat- 
tle; and being almoſt totally ignorant of the art 
of agriculture, and having, from the ill- grounded 
confidence of Boadicea, entirely neglected it 
during the war, imagining that the poſſeſſion of 
the Roman magazines would amply ſupply all their 
wants, they now became expoſed to a ſevere fa- 
mine, which contributed more than the arms of 
the Romans to extinguiſh all hopes of aſſembling 
a new army: but even in this diſtreſſed ſituation 
they refuſed to lay down their arms, wandering up 
and down the country in ſmall parties, and re- 
fuſing to ſue for peace. This obſtinacy being 
partly owing to their apprehenſions of ſuffering 
the moſt cruel treatment from Suetonius, who, 
ſince the inſurrection, had exerciſed great cruelties 
towards them; the procurator Julius Claſſicianus, 
who had been ſent over on the deſertion of Catus, 
whoſe oppreſlive meaſures firſt gave rife to the in- 
ſurrection, wrote to Rome for a new governor, as 
the only method to put an end to the war. Upon 
this, the emperor immediately ſent over Polycle- 
tus, to enquire into the ſtate of affairs; and on his 
arrival he found that a diſpute between Suetonius 
and the procurator had occaſioned the application 
to Rome for a new governor, and that there was 
little or no juſt complaint againſt the legate. But 
as he had rendered himſelf particularly odious to 
the Britons, by the deſtruction of the Druids, he 
thought it — adviſeable to have him recalled ; 
and, therefore, though he repreſented matters to 
the emperor on his return in the molt favourable. 
light for Suetonius, yet it was determined to re- 
move him, and Petronius Turpilianus, whoſe con- 
ſulſhip was to expire with the year, was ſent to 
Britain, where he arrived in the beginning of the 
year 62; and, by the mildneſs of his adminiſtration, 
and his perſonal affability, ſoon effected what the 


legions of Suetonius could not accompliſh, though 


they were kept conſtantly in the field; for, inſtead 
of harraſſing them by 8 executions, and re- 
viving their reſentment by freſh injuries, he ſuf- 
fered them to enjoy unmoleſted repoſe, till at 
length their rage abated; and thoſe provinces, 
which had been ſubject to the Roman government 
before the grand inſurrection, returned quietly to 
their former ſtate of ſlavery, giving up all hopes 
of recovering their liberty. | 


* 


® This Venutius, who is 


BE. ſcarcely mentioned by our modern 
hiſtorians, 


was a very able commander, and, being a man of 


the confederacy than any other 


great influence, had contributed more to the augmentation of | to, 
general, having brought over I with, Boadicea. 


ſeveral of the tribes, - beſides the Trinobantes, of which he 
was chief; and it is moſt probable that he was little inferior 
if he did not even ſhare the command of the whole army 


The 
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The amiable conduct of Turpilianus met with | ſtration to that excellent writer Tacitus, whoſe life 
univerſal applauſe at Rome, to which place he re- | of Agricola is juſtly eſteemed a work of great ve- 
turned in 65, leaving Britain in a tranquil ſtate, | racity and elegance: from him, therefore, we ſhall 
having ſettled all diſputes with the Iceni, and other | ſelect the ampleſt accounts of the Britiſh wars dur- 
revolted provinces, and renewed a friendly league | ing this period. | 
with thoſe that remained unſubjected to the Ro- | Agricola was no ſtranger among the Britains; 
man power. On his arrival at Rome, triumphal | he had ſerved againſt them under Suetonius and 
honours were decreed him; and it was found by | Cerealis with great reputation, which he now de- 
experience, that moderation and lenity had a better | termined to augment ; and therefore took the 
effect on the Britons than perſecution and tyranny. | field, ſoon after his arrival, on the following occa- 
Tribellius Maximus, a man nearly equal in temper | ſion : The Ordovices, who dwelt in the mountain- 
and diſpoſition to Turpilianus, was appointed to | ous part of Denbighſhire and Flintſhire, juſt before 
ſucceed him, and the ſame happy conſequences | he landed had ſurpriſed and cut to pieces a body 
were derived from his prudent adminiſtration ; but | of the Roman horſe ſtationed on their frontiers. 
unhappily he was too ſtrongly inclined to avarice | This fudden commencement of hoſtilities had 
and indolence, which engaged him in a fatal diſ- greatly alarmed the Romans, and made them ex- 
pute with Roſcius Cælius, who, with ſeveral other | pect the arrival of a new governor with the utmoſt 
Roman officers, loudly complained of the conduct impatience. Affa rs being in this ſituation, Agri- 
of the proprætor; accuſing him of ſuffering the | cola, though the ſummer was far advanced and the 
army to remain in a ſtate of total inactivity, while | cohorts lay diſperſed in different parts of the coun- 
he attended only to the propereſt means of amaſſ- | try, not imagining they ſhould be called on duty 
ing riches; and declaring, that the glory of the | fo late in the year, bravely reſolved to meet the 
Roman name was ſunk into the greateſt contempt | danger; and aſſembling the legions and the aux- 
in Britain, from the indolence of the troops, and | iliaries with all poſſible ſpeed, he marched againſt 
their not attempting any new conqueſts on the | the Ordovices, purſued them to their ſtrong holds, 
iſland. The diſcontent at length became general, | and finding they would not venture to deſcend into 
the whole army revolted, and offered the command | the plain and come to a fair engagement, he, to 
to Cælius; upon which defection Tribellius, encourage his army, led the van, and was the firſt 
thinking his life in danger, fled to Vitellius, who | that aſcended the mountains ; and, by this bold 
was at the head of the Roman army in Germany. | and hazardous enterprize, he fo ſurprized the ene- 

This event happened in the year 67, and the | my, who imagined theſe hills were inacceſlible, 
following year Nero, who was become the ſcourge | that they made but a faint reſiſtance. Agri- 
of mankind, and had been guilty of the moſt im- | cola, having put great numbers to the ſword, laid 

ious and cruel murders in his own family and in | waſte their country, and advanced to the Iſle of 
the ſtate, fell a ſacrifice to the juſt vengeance of | Angleſey, to complete the conqueſt which Paulinus 
offended Heaven, putting an end to his deteſted had partly finiſhed when he was called off by the 
life with his own hands: he was ſucceeded in the | general inſurrection of the Britons ; and, finding 
empire by Galba, during whoſe ſhort reign, and | himſelf at a loſs for ſhips, his policy found out an 
that of his ſucceſſor Otho, nothing paſſed in Bri- | immediate and ſucceſsful remedy ; for, having in 
tain worthy of record. Vitellius, Yoving aſcended | his army ſome cohorts of auxiliaries who were uſed 
the imperial throne after Otho, ſent Vectius Bola- | to ſwimming over large rivers completely armed, 
nas to Britain to take command of the army, which | he commanded them to lead the way ; and they 
had been under the conduct of Tribunes only, | pointing out the ſhoal water, the reſt of the army, 
amongſt whom Czlius was acknowledged chief finding the paſſage was fordable, readily followed. 
from the time that Tribellius abſconded. The | The inhabitants, ſeeing themſelves fo ſuddenly 
new governor, being unſkilled in the art of war, | invaded, took to flight, ſoon after ſued for peace, 
ſuffered the Britons to enjoy further repoſe: he and furrendered the whole iſland, in the month 
applied himfelf to cultivating a good underſtand- of October, A. D. 79 * 
ing with his army, whoſe affections he entirely | Thus Agricola, at the end of ſummer, and at a 
gained, and enjoyed the felicity of a quiet admi- | ſeaſon when it is cuſtomary to cloſe the campaign, 
niſtration, till Veſpaſian, on the demiſe of Vitel- put an end to the revolt of the Ordovices, and ſub- 
ius, ſucceeded to the empire, who immediately dued Anglefey, the principal retreat of all the 
recalled him, and ſent over Petilius Cerealis, who Britiſh malecontents; and, returning full of glory 
being an active man, and fond of military glory, from this famous expedition, to add to his reputa- 
extended the Roman conqueſts by ſubduing the | tion, he applied himſelf to the milder arts of peace; 
Brigantes, inhabiting the province of Yorkſhire. | and, during the winter, he made himſelf maſter of 
Julius Frontinus fucceeded him; and, having the ! the tempers and diſpoſitions of the people he was 
fame warlike diſpoſition, he attacked and defeated to govern. He began his civil adminiſtration by 
the Silures, who inhabited the counties of Here- acts of clemency, juſtice, and impartiality ; and 
ford and Monmouth. was particularly careful to reform the diſcipline of 
About the year 78, and towards the cloſe of | his army, and to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of his 
Veſpaſian's reign, the famous Julius Agricola was | troops, that no freſh cauſe of diſpute might ariſe 
appointed to the government of Britain in the | from their inſolence and oppreſſion, as had been the 
room of Frontinus; and all our hiſtorians ſtand in- caſe under his predeceſſors. Neither did he advance 
debted for an account of his remarkable admini- | baſe-born men to places of truſt or confidence, or 


— 


The ue where they paſſed the channel which divides j two fathoms in the deepeſt part; and when the ſands lodge on 

Angleſey from Carnarvonſhire, is imagined to be from Llan- | the edges of the rocks, which frequently happens, it is ford- 

vair Point in that county, to the ſouth-weſt of Llanidan church | able without much difficulty. 

in Angleſey, where the water at loweſt ebb is not more than 1 
| give 
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tribute, whoſe demands were often heavier than 


ſouth, and Angus to the north. The terror of his 


his army was quite harraſſed out by forced marches 
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give ear to partial recommendations; but reſo- 
ſutely, without ſhewing any favour or affection, 
elected the moſt worthy to the great offices of ſtate. 
He narrowly examined into the infant ſtate of the 
police, and particularly gained the affections of the 
Britons, by cauſing the ſupplies of corn to be le- 
vied with equality, and by taking away the ex- 
actions and exorbitant fees of the collectors of the 


the tribute itſelf. The redreſſing theſe grievances 
in his firſt year, gave the people a high opinion of 
their new governor, and contributed much more 
than the force of arms to make the Britons in love 
with peace, which in former times they had found 
to be as oppreſſive as war. : 

Having thus, by the moſt prudent precautions, 
paved the way to further ſucceſs, in the beginning 
of the ſpring he made frequent incurſions into. 
thoſe provinces that ſtill remained unſubdued, and 
by harraſſing and alarming them at intervals, and 
then inviting them to ſubmit by every poſſible 
allurement, he, by degrees, engaged ſeveral capi. 
tal cities to receive Roman garriſons, and to ſend 
him hoſtages; and in this manner, partly by per- 
ſuaſion, and partly by the fame of his military 
atchievements, he ſubdued the whole iſland at the 
end of this ſummer's —_— Winter ſetting 
in, he once more applied himſelf to domeſtic 
regulations, and took every neceſſary ſtep to ſecure 
the obedience of his ſubjects, and to familiarize 
them to the Roman manners and cuſtoms. To this 
end he firſt erected temples, courts of judicature, 
and other public buildings; then encouraged the 
building of private houſes, raiſing a general emu- 
lation to this laudable undertaking by rewarding 
the active and diligent, and by diſcountenancing 
and puniſhing the ſlothful and indolent. He alſo 
cauſed them to educate the ſons of their chiefs in 
the liberal arts, and took care to prefer the riſing 
genius of the Britons to the eſtabliſhed abilities 
of the Romans, which made them impatient to 
acquire elocution and politeneſs ; and thus, in a 
ſhort time, the Roman language, and then the 
Roman habit, became in faſhion with the Britons. 
In the third year of Agricola's adminiſtration, 
they began to cheriſh all the Roman voluptuouſ- 
neſs, frequenting their baths and banquets : and 
thus they buried, in the grave of luxury, all re- 
membrance of their former liberty and indepen- 
dency, as well as of their native ſimplicity and in- 
tegrity. 

This year, A. D. 81. the emperor Veſpaſian died, 
and Titus ſucceeding, confirmed Agricola in his 
— — of Britain, who, being thus ſecured in 

is office under a new maſter, once more turned his 
thoughts to military operations, and opened the 
campaign by a new expedition to the north, waſt- 
ing all before him till he came to the frith of the 
river Tay, in Scotland, which has Fife to the 


name ſtruck ſuch an univerſal panic, that though 
and tempeſtuous weather, they durſt not attack 


him, but permitted him to build fortreſſes and 
caſtles for the ſecurity of his conqueſts ; and fo 
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tiſed in the military art were his opponents, that 
it is ſaid no fort or caſtle erected by him was either 
forced, ſurrendered, or quitted as untenable. By 
occalional fallies from theſe forts, his garriſons, 
which were well ſupplied, and often reinforced, 
kept the enemy in continual alarms, and rendered 
their condition truly deplorable. 

The fourth year of his government he ſpent in 
reviewing his conqueſts, and providing for their 
ſecurity againſt any ſudden aſſault from the enemy; 
having, tor this purpoſe, a chain of forts which 
fixed the boundaries of his new acquiſitions be- 
tween the Tweed and the two friths of Glota and 
Bodotria, now called the friths of Dunbritton and 
Edinburgh: but the inſatiable thirſt of glory, which 
ever animated the breaſts of the Roman heroes, 
was not to be confined within any limits, nor would 
| ſuffer one ſpot of ground, if poſſible, to remain un- 
\conquered. Ir is no wonder, therefore, that his fifth 
campaign, A. D. 83, and the firſt of the reign of 
Domitian, ſhould be opened by further inroads 
into Scotland, where he ſubdued ſome ſmall tribes 
of ſo little note, that their very name and ſituation 
was unknown to the Romans till they had ſubdued 
them ; yet theſe have been dignified with the title 
of nations by ſome modern hiſtorians. Having 
left ſuitable. garriſons in this country, ſituated op- 
poſite the coaſts of Ireland, he meditated an at- 
tempt on that iſland, by the advice of a baniſhed 
prince, to whom he had given protection, and who 
furniſhed him in return with all neceſſary intelli- 
gence concerning the ſtate of the country: but 
this deſign was not carried into execution; for, in 
his ſixth campaign, fearing a general inſurrection 
of the Caledonians, now called the Scotch, or 
North-Britons*, who aſſembled on the ſhore of the 
frith of Bodotria, oppoſite the Roman forts, he 
ſent out a fleet of gallies to coaſt along the ſhore, 
and to make diſcoveries of the creeks and friths in 
thoſe parts; and at the ſame time that the appear- 
ance of this fleet filled the enemy with terror, it 
ſerved to animate his own troops, who were pleaſed 
with the frequent communications they had with 
their fleet in a country they had bur little know- 
ledge of. The Scotch, imagining that all would 
be loft by the diſcovery of their ſeas, if they ſhould 
once be warſted by the Romans, attacked their 
forts in deſpair ; and ſome of Agricola's officers, 
having received exaggerated accounts of the ene- 
my's number, through fear adviſed the general to 
retreat to England, and be content with his con- 
queſts on this ſide the friths ; but, rejecting their 
advice, he only divided his army into three bodies, 
that he might not be ſurrounded by the ſuperior 
number of the Scotch, and then lay in his camp 
to receive them. The Scotch, having intelligence 
of this diſpoſition of the Roman army, fell ſuddenly 
upon the advanced guard of the ninth legion, and 
having put them to the ſword, broke into the 
camp, and fought with great bravery within the 
trenches. When Agricola received intelligence 
of this action, he marched up to them with his 
own diviſion, which conſiſted of the flower of the 
army, and commanded them to fall on the rear 
while the aſſailed Romans, re- animated by this 


great was the {kill of his engineers, or ſo unprac- 
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timely reinforcement, inſtead of giving way, as 


® We ſhall make it a rule in this hiſtory to give the antient names of nations and cities, immediately ſubjoining the mo- 
dern appellation, and afterwards adhering to the latter, as more familiar to the ear of the reader, : 
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they had done before the arrival of their general, 
fallied out on the enemy's front. Thus the 
fortune of the day was totally changed, and vic- 
tory, which for many hours had favoured the 
Scotch, now declared tor the Romans ; and if the 
Scotch had not found a ſecure retreat in the neigh- 
douring woods and bogs, it is more than probable 
they would have been totally ſubdued. 

This defeat, however great it was, ſerved only 
to rouſe the ſpirit of liberty, and to determine the 
whole Scotch nation to enter into a general aſſo- 
ciation againſt the invaders of their country, and 
to bind themſelves by the moſt folemn adjurations, 
attended with religious ceremonies, to ſupport each 
other to the laſt extremity in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe; and, having once entered into this 
confederacy, they fent their wives and children to 
remote towns, and, without loſs of time, aſſembled 
a more powerful army than the firſt. Agricola, 
net thinking it prudent to hazard a ſecond ge- 
neral engagement, affairs remained in this ſitua- 
tion till the next campaign, A. D. 85. 

In the mean time a cohort of German auxiliaries 
deſerted from the Roman camp, having firſt ſlain 
a Roman officer and ſome ſoldiers that were ap- 
pointed to diſcipline them; and ſeizing on three 
{mall galleys, they killed one of the pilots, and 
compelled the others to ſteer for Germany ; but 
having forgot, in the hurry of their elopement, to 
ſupply themſelves with proviſions, they were ſoon 
reduced to great diſtreſs, and were obliged to kill 
ſome of their comrades for ſupport. In this terri- 
ble ſituation it is thought they loſt their pilots ; 
for the ſurvivors, being totally ignorant of naviga- 
tion, after failing round Britain, were at length 
driven aſhore on the coafts of Frieſland, where 
they were bought and ſold again, till at laſt, in 
the courſe of traffick, they fell into the hands of 
their old maſters, being brought to the Roman 
camp, where they confirmed an opinion, not yet 
well eſtabliſhed, that Britain was an iſland, and in 
conſideration of their adventures were pardoned. 
As ſoon as the ſpring opened, Agricola renewed 
his military operations by ſending his fleet before 
him, with orders to land ſometimes in different 
places occaſionally, and fo to ſpread an alarm along 
the coaſts of Scotland, and to diſtract and terrify 
them by the uncertainty of knowing where the 
principal attack was intended; while he himſelf, | 
with the choiceft of his troops, advanced by haſty 
marches to the Grampian mountains, where the 
Scotch army was aſſembled, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand effective men, beſides a great number of 
hearty old men, who had joined them as volun 
teers. This formidable body was headed by Gal- 
gacus, a perſon of the firſt rank, and no leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed for his perſonal bravery, military expe- 
rience, and pathetic eloquence. On ſeeing the 
Romans advance, he, according to the cuſtom of 
the times, harangued his troops, and chiefly repre- 
fented to them, that the iſſue of the enſuing battle 
would be the recovery of their freedom, or perpetual 
flavery ; for, that being on the ſkirts of the iſland, 
there was no ſecurity in retreat, if vanquiſhed, and 
conſequently no hope remaining, but that of ob- 
taining a complete victory. 

Agricola, on the other hand, ſeeing his men 
eager for action, only reminds them, in order to 
encreaſe their ardour, that, in caſe of a defeat, the 


Roman power would be ſo ſhaken in Britain, they 
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| would be under a neceſſity of ſolliciting relief from 

thoſe who had been ſubject to their victorious arms 
for near half a century, His next caution was to 
draw up his army in ſuch a manner, that the aux- 
iliaries ſhould ſuſtain the firſt onſet, thereby to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, the effuſion of Roman 
blood : the legions he placed in the rear, to ſupport 
the auxiliaries, in caſe they were overpowered, or to 
complete the victory, if they gained the advantage. 
Galgacus very artfully extended his line of battle 
along the ſides of the mountains, that his whole 
army being expoſed to view, might terrify the 
Romans by the ſuperiority of its numbers. The 
battle that enſued was fierce and obſtinate, and 
for ſome time greatly in favour of Galgacus; which 
being perceived by Agricola, he quitted his horſe 
and tought on foot at the head of the legions, who, 
with two cohorts of Batavians, and the ſame num- 
ber of Tungrians, cloſed in upon the enemy, and 
engaged them ſword in hand; by which means their 
javelins, with which they were very expert, be- 
came uſeleſs, and as their ſwords were unwieldy 
and totally unfit for cloſe fighting, they ſoon gave 
ground, The Romans, without giving the enemy 
time to rally, having once broke through their 
foremoſt battalions, intrepidly aſcended the hills; 
and the Scotch cavalry retreating at the fame time, 
they endeavoured to terrify the Romans by driy- 
ing their chariots furiouſly into their ranks : but 
this had little effect on account of the unevenneſs 
of the ground; while Agricola, finding that a body 
of infantry, who were poſted at the top of the hill 
as a corps de reſerve, and had not yet engaged, 
were forming a deſign to ſurround him, detached 
four ſquadrons of horſe, who not only prevented 
this attempt, but entirely routed them ; and then, 
falling upon thoſe that remained in the plain, a 
terrible ſlaughter enſued, and completed the vic- 
tory ; for Galgacus, finding it impoſſible to rally 
his ſcattered forces, made the beſt retreat he could 
by favour of the night. The Scotch loſt ren 
thouſand men in this fatal engagement ; the 
Romans only three hundred and forty, and but 
one officer of note. The ſcene of deſolation which 
enſued is moſt moy,ngly ſet forth, even by Roman 
authors; the poor diſperſed iſlanders, in the bitter- 
neſs of deſpair, ſetting fire to their huts, and 
maſſacring their wives and children, that they 
might not be carried into captivity, which they 
dreaded more than death. So ſtrong was the innate 
love of liberty in the breaſts of a people, whoſe 
manners were uncivilized, and who, in other re- 
ſpects, were little better than ſavages. 

This victory proved no leſs fatal to Agricola, 
than to the unhappy Scotch; for Domitian, grown 
jealous of the great reputation he had acquired, 
recalled him on pretence of promoting him to the 
government of Syria, but in reality to cut him off, 
which he ſoon after effected by poiſon, though, the 
better to conceal his horrid villainy, he ſolicited 
and obtained a decree of the ſenate to erect his 
ſtatue crowned with laurel. Thus died this re- 
nowned and accompliſhed general, this adored go- 
vernor of Britain, who has been ſo highly extolled 
by all writers, from Tacitus to the preſent time, 
while the names of Petronius Turpilianus, and of 
Tribellius Maximus, are held in contempt, and 
branded with cowardice ; becauſe they ſuffered a 
people, already moſt crucily and unjuſtly oppreſſed, 


to live in peaceful ſubjection to their ambitious 
maſters. 
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maſters; while the other, for ſpreading deſolation 
and ſlaughter throughout an extenſive country, 
for the honour of imperial Rome, is dignified 
with the title of Hero, and has ſtatues erected to 
his memory : but let thoſe who live in theſe 
days of real liberty and equal humanity, who 
read hiſtory for inſtruction, mark the event, 
and ſhun the common opinion of mankind with 
relpect to ſuch characters the famous victor and 
oppreſſor expires under ſimilar agonies to thoſe he 
has inflicted on others, and falls a ſacrifice to that 
ambition which led him on to conqueſt; while the 
others, according to the courſe of nature, end 
their days 1n peace. 8 

Lucullus ſucceeded Agricola in the govern- 
ment of Britain, A. D. 86, and was put to death 
on the itland, by order of the ſame emperor, for 
giving the name of Lucullians to a new-invented 
tpear that had been introduced into the army; and 
from this time, to the arrival of the emperor 
Adrian in Britain, A. D. 121, including a period 
of thirty years, a profound ſilence is obſerved by 
the Roman hiſtorians concerning the affairs of this 
country, probably becauſe no memorable battles, 
no new incurſions, no extenſions of the Roman 
conqueſts, happened during this æra, and the un- 
happy Britons enjoyed a few years lenity and tran- 
quility. 

Adrian's viſit to Britain proceeded from intelli- 
gence he had received, that the North-Britons 
were in arms, who, on his arrival, quitted the 
Roman territories they had invaded on the ſouth 
ſide of the triths, and retreated to their own 
country. The emperor, notwithſtanding, deter- 
mines to purſue them, and advances as far as 
York, where he was received by ſome old officers, 
who had ſerved under Agricola, and who gave him 
ſuch a dreadful account of Scotland, ſetting forth 
all the horrors of marching and fighting in the 
midſt of bogs and mountains, that he immediately 
quitted all further thoughts of this expedition, 
and prudently reſolved to enlarge the Scotch boun- 
daries, and to endeavour to pacity them by tokens 
of his favour, rather than by force of arms. For 
this purpoſe he erected a wall, or rampart of earth, 
extending from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway 
Frith, including the ſpace of eighty miles from 
eaſt to weſt, Having covered it with turf, and 
placed a proper guard along the whole line, he 
Judged this a ſufficient protection and ſecurity to 
his people againſt the ſudden incurſions of the 
Scotch. Soon after he returned .to Rome, and 
was flattered by his courtiers with the title of Re- 
ſtorer of Britain; which was added on his coin 
to his other titles. 

Some acts of cruelty committed by the inhabi- 
tants of the North in their laſt incurſion, had 
given birth to an implacable enmity betwixt them 
and the South Britons ; and finding, after Adrian's 
departure, that his rampart was not ſufficient to 
reſtrain their fury, but that they frequently re- 
newed their hoſtile irruptions, the South Britons 
ſubmitted to learn the Roman diſcipline under 
Priſcus Lucinius, the proprætor, and conformed 
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to the laws and uſages of the Romans, as well 
civil as military. 

The emperor Adrian died on the 10th of July, 
A. D. 138, and was ſucceeded by Antoninus Pius, 
who, like his predeceſſor, was more ſolicitous to 
preſerve than to enlarge his dominions; and find- 
ing that the North Britons had began their uſual 
inroads, by breaking down the rampart in ſeveral 
places, he ordered Lollius Urbicus to go over and 
put a ſtop to their proceedings, and alſo to quell 
the inſurrection of the Brigantes, who had formed 
the deſign of ſhaking off the Roman yoke. Hav- . 
ing reduced theſe to their former obedience, he 
marched to the North, and there erected another 
wall ſtronger than the former, being of ſtone in- 
ſtead of earth, covered with turf, and extending 
from the frith of Forth to the frith of Clyde; ſo 
that the conſequence of theſe new irruptions was, 
that the Scotch were now confined within narrower 
limits than thoſe aſſigned them by Adrian. Some 
faint. remains of this wall are ſtill to be ſeen “. 
The tranquil ſtate of Britain being once more 
eſtabliſhed, Antoninus had the title of Britannicus 
conferred on him for the wiſe regulations of his 
general, though he had never ſeen the iſland him- 
ſelf. 

From this time, A. D. 140, to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceeded Antoninus Pius, 
and died himſelf in March 180, the iſland was free 
from any material commotions, and nothing me- 
morable was tranſacted during this period; but 
when the cruel Commodus ſucceeded his virtuous 
father Aurelius, new inſurrections and tumults 
took place; for the inhabitants of the North 
finding, by common report, that the emperor was 
not only given up to every kind of voluptuouſneſs, 
but was likewiſe of a cowardly, indolent temper, 
thought this a proper opportunity for ſome bold 
enterprize; and accordingly they made a breach 
in Antoninus's wall near one of the principal forts. 
Having entered it, they cut the Roman gar- 
riſon in pieces, though commanded by an experi- 
enced general; and, by this means forcing a paſ- 
ſage for their whole army, the contiguous ſtations 
were abandoned by the Romans ; and the North 
Britons, marching directly ſouthward, made ſuch 
dreadful havock, that Britain, in all probability, 
would have been loſt to Rome in a ſhort time, if 
the emperor had not ſent over Ulpius Marcellus, a 
general of great reputation, with all expedition. 
This active commander ſoon put an end to the war 
by his great military ſkill; and, having ſeverely 
chaſtiſed the revolted, he revived the diſcipline of 
the Roman army, which being ſunk into a ſtate of 
licentiouſneſs and indolence, joined to the bad cha- 
rater of the emperor, had laid the foundation of 
the bold attempt of the people of the North : but 
the prudent conduct of this general ſoon reſtored 
it to its antient ſtrictneſs, and theſe good ſervices 
had well nigh coſt Marcellus his life; for the em- 
peror, envying his ſucceſs, not only deprived him 
of his government, but was on the point of putting 
him to death. 

After the departure of Marcellus, the army 


It has been called by ſome writers Severus's Wall, but 
with no propriety ; for Severus was recalled almoſt as ſoon as 
he had ſet foot on the iſland, in the firſt year of Adrian, 
who immediately came over in perſon. Moſt of our hiſtorians 
are crouded with large notes, and ample quotations, concern- 
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ing the diſpoſition, thickneſs, appurtenances, &c. of this wall; 
but, for ſuch particulars as theſe, we refer the lovers of anti- 
quity to Horſley's Brit. Rom. which work ſo frequently inter- 
rupts the narrations of our beſt writers of the Engliſh hiſtory. 
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mutinied, becauſe Perennis, a favourite of the 
emperor, diſcarded the veteran officers, and gave 
their command to his own creatures; and they car- 
ried their reſentment fo far, that, having ſelected 
fifteen hundred of the legionary troops to preſent 
their complaints to the emperor, they ſent them 
to Rome. Beinz met by the emperor without 
the city, they told him they were come to inform 
him of the dangerous deſign of Ferennis, who was 
conſpiring to dethrone him, and to make his OWN 
fon emperor. This accuſation Commodus was diſ- 
poſed to believe, and therefore inſtantly gave up 
Perennis to the ſoldiers, who put him to death on 
the ſpot. At the ſame time, it being judged expe- 
dient to ſend a perſon of ſome authority to Britain, 
to ſuppreſs the mutinous diſpoſition of the army, 
Pertinax, who afterwards ſuccecded to the em- 
pire, was appointed to this office : he determin- 
ing to act with rigour, and puniſh ſeverely the 
ringleaders of the mutiny, tho' the ninth legion 
obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit. In the ſkirmiſh 
which enſued on this occaſion, Pertinax was dan- 
gerouſly wounded, and eſcaped only by being lefr 
on the ſpot among the dead: yet, notwithitanding 
this bold ſedition, he perſiſted till he had gained 
his point; and then, deſiring to be recalied, Clo- 
dius Albinus was ordered to relieve him; who, in- 
curring the diſpleaſure of Commodus, was ſoon 
removed, and the government given to Julius Se- 
verus. Pertinax aſcending the throne after the 
death of Commodus, who was ſtrangled by Nar- 
ciſſus, A. D. 193, Albinus is once more made go- 
vernor of Britain, in which poſt he was continued 
by Julian, the ſucceſſor of Pertinax; and he ſo 
thoroughly won the affections of his army, that 
on Julian's death they proclaimed him emperor. 
Septimius Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennius 
Niger in Syria, having the ſame honour con- 
ferred on them by their reſpective armies, Severus, 
who lay neareſt to Rome, haſtened thither to re- 
ceive the confirmation of his dignity from the ſe- 
nate, whoſe decree in his favour he readily ob- 


tained ; notwithſtanding which the other two per- 


fiſted in their claims, and prepared to defend them 


to the laſt extremity. Severus made uſe of great 
policy on this occaſion ; for his rivals being at the 
two extremities of the empire, he imagined, that 
while he marched againſt one, the other would 
make a conſiderable progreſs, and gain great ad- 
vantage. He therefore ſent an embaſſy to Albi- 
nus in Britain, offering to ſhare with him the im- 
perial dignity. His offer being accepted, he 
collected his whole force, and marched againſt 
Peſcennius Niger, whom he vanquiſhed and flew ; 
after which he immediately formed deſigns on the 
life of Albinus. His firſt attempt was to aſſaſſinate 
him by villains, whom he ſent to Britain on that 
baſe errand , but failing in this, he came to an 
open rupture, and, without any juſt pretence, de- 
clared Albinus an enemy to the itate, and marched 
againſt him with a formidable army, which had 
been greatly encreaſed by the troops of Niger, 
who came over to him on the death of their gene- 
ral. Albinus, being at this time in Gaul, de- 
termined to wait for him, and decide their diſ- 
pute by an engagement, in which he was defeated, 
and ſlain on the ſpot. This battle is ſaid to 
have been fought near Lyons in France, A. D. 
196. 

The vicQorious emperor, ſoon after this event, 
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divided Britain into two governments, the North- 


ern and the Southern; the latter was given to He- 
rachtus, and the former to Virius Lupus, who, 
finding himſelf continually harrafſed by the incur- 
ſions of the Caledonians, at laſt bribed them into 
peaceable behaviour by a large ſum of money. 
Thus all commotions ſubſided till the fifteenth 
year of Severus, when the Scotch, obſerving that 
the Roman army was grown effeminute through 
long activity and repeated debaucheries, broke 
the treaty they had made with Lupus ; who, find- 
ing there was no end of bribing a people, who on 
the firſt opportunity took up their arms again, 
wrote to the emperor to inform him that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould come over in 
perſon, or fend ſuch a formidable reinforcement 
to the northern provinces as might be ſufficient to 
put an end to the repeated infurrections of thete peo- 
ple, by the entire conqueſt of their country. Se- 
verus received this news with pleaſure, being fond 
of military glory. Aged as he was, and afflicted 
with the gour, he immediately fer off, travelling 
in a litter, bringing with him his two ſons, Cara- 
calla and Geta. The Scotch, on the firſt news of 
his arrival, fend embaſſadors to ſue for peace, and 
to excule their former delinquency : but Severus, 
being determined to profecute the war, detained 
the embaſſadors on various pretences till he had 
made the neceſſary preparations for his expedition, 
and then diſmiſſed them with an equivocal an- 
ſwer. Leaving his yourgeſt fon at London, he 
marches northwards, accompanied by Caracalla 
his eldeſt fon. His firſt care on his arrival was to 
lay platforms of wood over the bogs and moraſſcs, 
that his ſoldiers might have ture footing. In 
this hard duty they were greatly interrupted by the 
enemy, having frequent ſkirmiſhes with them; but, 
proving always victorious, he at laſt marched his 
army beyond the rivers, ramparts, and forts, which 
formed the boundaries of the Roman territories, 
and then paſſing the friths, he penetrated into 
Scotland, and forced theſe hardy people to ſubmit 
to his mercy. Finding, however, that it would be 
impoſiible to keep them in continual ſubjection, 
without a conſiderable ſtanding army, which could 
hardly find ſubſiſtance on ſuch a barren ſpot amidſt 
hills and unculivated bogs and moraſſes, hav- 
ing in this expedition loſt fifry thouſand men, 
he determined to abandon the country, and con- 
tent himſelf with forming a ſtronger barrier be- 
tween them and his own people, than any thar 
had been erected by his predeceſſors. Accordingly 
he built a new wall of ſtone, twelve feet high, and 
eight feet in thickneſs, as moſt authors agree; tho? 
ſome have confounded this wall with the rampart 
built by Lollius Urbicus. The moſt perfect and 
indubitable monument of antiquity 1s exhibited in 
the remains of this wall, which is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Picts Wall, becauſe it ſeparated 
them from the Engliſh. Having thus ſecured his 
frontiers, he retired to York, and left the com- 
mand of his army to Caracalla ; aſſuming, at the 
ſame time, the title of Eritannicus Maximus. The 
emperor had no ſooner quitted the army than Ca- 
racalla, whoſe diſpoſition was naturally cruel, ſut- 
fered the ſoldiers to make excurſions beyond the 
wall, and to commit all forts of outrages on the 
diſtreſſed Scots. This enraged them afreſh, and 
obliged them to take up arms in their own de- 


fence. Severus being informed of this revolt, but 
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not of the true cauſe of it, was ſo provoked, that 
he raſhly iſſued an order to fall upon them, and 
put all to the ſword without diſtinction of age or 
{ex : but he lived not to ſee his cruel orders ex- 
ecuted ; for he died ſoon after at York, and be- 


ueathed his empire to his two ſons, Cara-; 


calla, the eldeſt, was ambitious of reigning alone, 
and to that end uſed every artifice to engage the 
army to acknowledge him ſole emperor ; but 
finding them too ſtrongly attached to his bro- 
ther Geta, he diſſembled for the preſent; and 
having, in concurrence with his brother, made 
peace with the North Britons, they received 
hoſtages, and returned together to Rome, 
taking with them the aſhes of their father. 
At Rome, Caracalla found means to have his bro- 
ther privately aſſaſſinated; and thus became ſole 
poſieſſor of the empire, A. D. 211. From which 
time, to the reign of Diocleſian, we have little or 
no account of the ſtate of Britain ; all that can be 
aſcertained with any certainly is, that ſome of the 
thirty tyrants, who uſurped the Roman empire 
during this period, had poſſeſſion allo of this iſland, 
the coins of ſeveral of them being found here in 
great abundance. Diocleſian, being ſaluted em- 
peror by the eaſtern army, A. D. 284, gave the 
command of the Roman fleet, which was ſtationed 
at Boulogne in France, to Carauſius, with orders to 
ſcour the coaſts of France and Britain, and clear 
them of the piratical Franks and Saxons who con- 
tinually infeſted them. Carauſius, being a man of 
baſe extraction, but of an enterprizing genius, ſoon 
cleared the coaſts of theſe pirates, but retained the 
plunder he had taken from ſome, and the bribes 
he had received from others, to permit them to 
eſcape. Having by this means amaſſed great 
riches, he forgot his deputation, and refuſed to 
give any account of this treaſure to the emperor's 
officers ; upon which Maximinianus Herculius, 
who was at that time in France, and had lately 


been called to ſhare the empire with Diocleſian, 


ordered that he ſhould be ſeized and put to death; 
of which having received timely notice, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to the authority of Maximinianus, he 
bribed the Roman army, got himſelf proclaimed 
emperor, landed on the coaſt of Britain, and took 
poſſeſſion of it. Maximinianus immediately en- 
deavoured to ſubdue him by force of arms, but 
without effect; for his party was too ſtrong, and 
he was powerfully ſupported by the North-Britons; 
and therefore he was obliged to make peace with 
him, and permit him to enjoy the iſland in repoſe. 
In the year 291, the emperors Diocleſian and Max- 
iminianus elected two aſſiſtants in the adminiſtra- 
tion, by the name of Cæſars, which title was after- 
wards annexed to that of emperor: and Maximi- 
nianus, being determined to avenge himſelf on 
Carauſius, ſends Conſtantius, one of the new- made 
Cæſars, to Britain, giving him an army which he 
thought ſufficient to reduce Carauſius; but while 
he is making himſelf maſter of Boulogne, that he 
might have poſſeſſion of a port from which he 
could eaſily tranſport himſelf to Britain, he receives 
intelligence that Carauſius is ſlain by his boſom 
friend and companion Alectus, whom he had en- 
truſted with the management of his affairs of ſtate 


> * . 
years. The motive to this baſe aſſaſſination ſoon 


during his ſhort reign, which laſted only ſeven 


appeared to be no other than ambition for he im- 
: mediately aſſumed the purple, and prepared to 


proſecute the war againſt Conſtantius, who there- 
upon raiſes the ſiege of Boulogne, and lands in 
Britain, intending to expel the uſurper before he 
has time to fortify himſelf, that his ſoldiers might 
have no hopes of retreat. He burnt his ſhips as ſoon 
as he had made good his landing, and coming up 
with the army of Alectus, he began the attack, 
and ſoon obtained a complete victory. Alectus 
being ſlain in the heat of the action by Aſclepio- 
dotus, the pretorian prefect, or captain of the 
emperor's guards“, the mercenary Franks, who 
compoled the greateſt part of Alectus's army, fled 
to London, which they plundered, and then put 
to ſea, but were intercepted by a part of the Ro- 
man fleet, which had been ſeparated from the reſt 
by a fog, and who eaſed them of their booty, and 
put the greateſt part of them to the ſword. While 
theſe events happened in Britain, the two emperors, 
Diocleſian and Maximinianus reſigned the empire 
on the ſame day, in favour of Galerius and Con- 
ſtantius : the government of Britain fell to the 
ſhare of the latter, who was at this time on the 
iſland, and had ſhewed ſuch clemency to the Bri- 
tons, that they ſtiled him their deliverer. Under 
his government commerce was extended, the free 
exerciſe of the Chriſt ian religion was permitted, the 
coaſts were ſecured from the attempts of pirates; 
and therefore it is no wonder that he died univer- 
ſally regretted. A ſhort time before his death, 
which happened at York, A. D. 307, his fon Con- 
ſtantine arrived from Rome, and was received with 
great joy by his father and the whole army. Violent 
controverſies have been maintained by different 
writers, concerning this Conſtantine, who after- 
wards became ſo famous in the world, ſome aflert- 
ing that he was the legitimate, and others that he 
was only the natural, ſon of Conſtantius by Helena; 
but leaving this matter undecided, as it is to this 
day, let it ſuffice, that Conſtantius, in his life-time, 
named him his ſucceſſor; and he was afterwards 
acknowledged emperor by the army and by the 
Britons, and was the inheritor of all his father's 
virtues, 

Conſtantine the Great, for by this title he was 
diſtinguiſhed on account of his great humanity, 
love of juſtice, exemplary piety and moderation, 
began his reign by a new kind of government, di- 
viding the whole empire into four præfectures, or 
military governments, ſubject to four præfects of 
the prætorian band, or captains of his life-guard ; 
each prefecture had fourteen provinces or counties, 
and they were called the præfectures of Italy, Gaul, 
now France, Illyria, and the Eaſt. Britain was 
ſubject to the prefect of France, who governed it 
by a vicarius, or deputy, whoſe name was Paca- 
tianus. Conſtantine alſo divided Britain into three 
parts, naming all the country ſouth of the Thames, 
Britannia prima; the country weſt of the Severn 
to the Iriſh ſea, he called Britannia ſecunda ; and 
all the reſt eaſtward of the Severn, and lying north 
of the Thames was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of Maxima Cæſarienſis, probably becaule ſome of 


Here Rapin is guilty of a great error; for he ſays that 
this Aſclepiodotus ſlew Alectus in the ſame manner as Alectus 


had taken off Carauſius; and that, like him, he uſurped 


the imperial dignity, and contended for the poſſeſſion of 
Britain. ö | 
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the emperors had reſided at York. Theſe three 
diviſions contained twenty cight capital cities, 
which afterwards became 1o many bithops ices ; 
and the whole iſland at this time was ſubject to the 
military government of the præfect of France, 
whole deputics or officers of various denomina- 
tions, ſuch as receivers general of the emperor's 


tribute, a regiſter, procurator, &c. were guilty of 


repeated extortions, and fought thele employments 
only with a view of enriching themiclves at the 
expence of the country, which was Iikewite drain- 
ed of men to carry on the emperor's war againſt 
Magnentius, who ſeized on the greateſt part of the 
empire; fo that tho* the Britons were not at war with 
the Romans during the reign of Contlantine, yet 
they were far from enjoying that repole which they 
had reaſon to expect from the great character of 
this emperor. He dicd A. D. 315, and left the 
empire by will to his three Jons, aſligning France, 
Spain, and Britain, to his eldeit ton Conitantinc; 
but he was taken off by his brother Conſtans, atter 
a ſhort reign of three years, who atterwards uturped 
theſe dominions; but was toon diſpolletiea or them 
by Magnentius, who cauſed him to be aſſaſiinated at 
Helena, near the Pyræncan mountains. Conitan- 
tius, the third ſon, who reigned in the caſt, hearing 
of the untimely fate of his brot , which gave 
him ſole poſſeſſion of the em: re, directed his 
march to encounter Magnen ,; and at length 
gave him ſuch a total overtly, that, in deſpair, 
he put an end to his lite, A. I. 340. 

After the death of Magacniius, Britain ſub- 
mitted to Conſtantius, who ſent Martinus into the 
iſland as vicar of the praicct. He being greatly 
diſturbed at the cruclty of Paulus Catena, whom 
the emperor had ſent over in the time or Macnen- 
tius, to oblerve what officers and ſoldicrs revolted 
to him, and to prevent a general defection, openly 
took the pcaple's part, and ſtrongly pertuaded 
Paulus to behave with great lenity, threatning 
him, in caſe of a refuſal, to quit the iſland, and 
carry his complaints to Rome; who, fearing the 
conſequence of this menace, artfully accuſed the 
vicar of a conſpiracy againſt the emperor, which 
enraged him to ſuch a degree, that he attempted 
to kill Paulus; and finding he had miſſed his aim, 
plunged his ſword into his own breaſt, and expired. 
Soon after this event, Julian, known by the appel- 
lation of the apoſtate, from his falling off from the 
Chriſtian faith, was declared Cæſar, by Conſtantius; 
and the government of France and Britain being 
allotted to him, he ſent over Lupicinus to repel 
the inſolence of the Picts and Scots, who were now 

rown quite outrageous, making continual incur- 
= into the northern counties of England, and 
carrying off great ſpoils. Lupicinus embarked a 
conliderable army at Boulogne, and landed after a 
favourable paſſage on the Kentiſh ſhore ; from 
whence he marched to London, but was recalled 
before he reached the north, the Pitts and Scots 
having ſent deputies to Julian, at Paris, to appeaſe 
his anger, and procure their pardon. Conſtantius 
dying of a fever in October, 362, bequeathed the 
empire to Julian ; and from this period to the reign 
of Valentinian the Firſt, we find nothing recorded 
concerning the affairs of Britain, In his reign 
the iſland was in a lamentable condition ; for the 


* 


ern 


Franks and Saxons invaded the ſca-coaſis oppoſice 
France, While the Picts and Scots ravaged the 
inland counties; the detachment Valentinian had 
tent to ſuccour the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſlts hav- 
ing been defeated, and their generals ſlain : ſo that 
the emperor found it neceſſary to ſend over Theo- 
doſius, a man of the tirit repute, with a formidable 
army of choice men, ſelected from the legions and 
cohorts, to put a ſtop to the devaltarions of the in- 
vaders: to theſe were added tome Batavians, Hoilan- 
ders, and other merecnary forces. Iheodoſius landed 
near Sandwich in Rent, and marched immediately 
to London, where he divided his army into teveral 
large bodies, and ſent them out diflerent ways, to 
intercept the enemies who were returning to their 
ſhips laden with ſpoils. The tuccels was anſwer— 
able to the delign ; the invaders were furprized in 
different partics, without being able to collect their 
torces, and totally routed, leaving behind them 
their plunder and their priſoners, the better to fa- 
cilitate their eſcape. 1 heodolius generouſly re- 
ſtored the recovered effects to the diſtreſſed owners, 
relerving only a {mall portion to content his har- 
ralled troops; and, having ended his expedition 
in this part of the ifland, he made a triumphal 
entry into London, A. D. 366. publiſhing a ge- 
neral amnetty in tavour of ſuch as had deſerted the 
Roman tervice, which brought over great numbers 
in the north; but ſtill the commotions were ſo 
con'iicrable on the frontiers of Scotland, that he 
waged it proper to have powerful aſſiſtants; and 
chcretore tent for Civilis and Dulcitius, who were 
both men of great abilities and of experienced va— 
lour ; the firit he made vicar, the fecond duke 
of Britain, and guardian of the fca-coatts, By this 
arrangement the northern opponents were ſoon re- 
duced to obedience z and, to prevent their incur- 
ſions for the future, they were once more confined 
within ſtraighter limits, the Roman territories be- 
ing enlarged and ſecured by ſtrong fortreſſes, well 
garrifoned “. Having thus reſtored tranquility to 
Britain, I hecodotius applied himſelf to the internal 
policy of the ſtate, retorming ſundry abuics, re- 
pairing and embelliſhing the cities that had ſuffer- 
ed pillage, or were in a ruinous condition; and, 
when he had ſettled every thing in ſuch a manner 
as to give entire ſatisfaction to the inhabitants, he 
returned to Rome, leaving behind him the joyful 
ſhouts and acclamations ot applauſe of the Britons, 
to receive the ſame tokens of approbation from the 
emperor, and the people of Rome, who received 
him with open arms. Valentinian, in token of 
his eſteem, made him maſter of his horſe. 

Gratian, the eldeſt ſon of Valentinian, ſucceeded 
to the empire; and, finding the ſtate of affairs 
greatly perplexed, he choſe the fon of the brave 
Theodotius to be his aflociate ; which ſo exaſpe- 
rated Maximus, at that time governor of Britain, 
that, thinking himſelf ſuperſeded by this choice, 
he excited the ſoldiers to a revolt, and had the art 
of engaging them to proclaim him emperor, and to 
accompany him acrols the ſeas, to take poſſeſſion of 
the empire. In this expedition he likewiſe engag- 
ed to conſiderable a body of the natives of Britain, 
that by this means the iſland was left in a defence- 
leſs ſtate, and open to the inroads of the Picts and 
Scots, who never failed to take advantage of ſuch 


The country taken in by this enlargement was called Valentia, in honour cf the emperor. 


favourable 
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favourable events; and accordingly, at this time, | on the continent, they determined firſt to invade 
entered and laid waſte all the Roman territories in their polleſſons in Britain, and then totally to expel 
the north ; while Maximus, having deteated Gra- them from the iſland. In this deſign, however, the 
tian, prepares to encounter Theodoſius, his col- inhabitants of the ſouth by no means concurred 
leguc, who in turn defeats Maximus and puts | for they choſe rather to continue in ſubjection to 
him to death. In this miſerable conteſt, for the the Romans, and even to implore their aid againſt 
empire, the flower of the Britiſh youth fell in bat- | the Picts, than to join with them in the nobleſt of 
tic, and the remainder retreated to Bretagne in all military exploits, the recovery of native liberty. 
France. Theodoſius, when this dangerous re- So that the Picts then conſidered them as enemies, 
bellion was ſuppreſſed, made Chryſanthus vicar in | and treated them as ſuch, laying waſte their flou- 
the Britiſh iſles, which poſt he filled with great re- | riſhing provinces, and reducing them to ſuch a 
putation, and totally ſubdued the northern enenues. | lamentable condition, that two legions were ſuc- 
Theodoſius dying in 393, his two ſons ſhared the | ceſſively ſent to their rehef, firſt by Honors, 
empire; and the weſtern department tell to Hono- A. D, 420, and again by the præfect of Gaul, 
rius, which was governed by Stilico, during his mi- A. D. 421, which was the laſt aſſiſtance the Ro- 
nority. The firſt concern ot the regent was to lend mans altorded them; for when this legion quitted 
a man of an enterprizing ſpirit into Britain, to be | the iſland, after having chaſed the united forces of 
attentive to the behaviour of the Pitts. Victorius, the Ficts and Scots, beyond the friths of Forth 
a man of an arbitrary tyrannic diſpoſition, was | and Clyde, and affiſted the Britons in building a 
elected vicar on this occaſion, who carried his au- | new wall, Gallio, the commander, recommended 
thority ſo far, by interpoſing in the election of a | them to the protection of the gods, earneltly be- 
king to ſucceed Hengilt, that the Picts plainly ſought them to ſtand up like men, in defence of 
perceived he had a deſign upon their liberty. En- their country, of their families, and fortunes; but 
couraged by the example of the Celts and other | to expect no further aſſiſtance from the troops of 
nations, who were daily falling off from their obe- | the empire, whoſe ſervice was required in defence 
dience to the empire, which was now in its de- | of the empire itſelf, which was now over-run by 
cline, they joined with the Scots; and, conſidering | the northern powers of Europe. Thus ended the 
that the Komaa territories in Britain were left de- | Roman power, and with it the military government 
fenceleſs, the legions having been recalled to act | of Rome in Britain, A. D. 447. 


—— — 


A conciſe Chronological and Hiſtorical Account of the Religion, Laws, Arts, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms, which prevailed in BAITAIN, during the Uſurpation 
of the Rouans. 


H E Romans were in poſſeſſion of that part | tain as a colony, which, it 1s true, fell under the 
[ of Britain which we at this day call Eng-] government of the weſtern diviſion when the em- 
land, for the ſpace of four hundred and | pire was divided; tho', being an ifland ſeparated 
ninety years ; and during that period the Chriſtian | trom the continent, was never conlidered as part 
religion made a conſiderable progreſs in the iſland, ! of the empire itſelf; and therefore was ſubject to 
which was wholly pagan when invaded by the Ro- | the præfcct of France, which kingdom was the 
mans. We have already given an account of the | utmoſt boundary of the weſtern empire. 
principal tenets held by the Druids, which are | Rejecting, therefore, the honour of St. Paul's 
partly Egyptian, and partly Jewiſh or deiſtical ; | miniltry, with the fable of Joſeph of Arimathea, 
probably proceeding from their commercial inter- | which has employed the pens of divines as well as 
courſe with theſe people, whoſe religious ceremo- | hiſtorians, we ſhall next examine the hiſtory of 
mes might by degrees be interwoven with their | the converſion of Pomponia Græcina, a Britiſh 
own, through policy or caprice. Much learning | lady of diſtinction, and wife of Plautius, who was 
has been beſtowed, and a great deal of time loſt, | ſent to Britain, in the ciaracter of legate, by the 
in aſcertaining the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in | emperor Claudius, A. D. 48. The words of Ta- 
Britain, and the exact period of this important | citus are, That this lady was accuſed by the Britons 
event remains {till undetermined; the beſt ac- ! of embracing a foreign ſuperſtition ; from which 
counts being grounded on fabulous traditions, | authority Dr. Smollett, and others, have honoured 
and ſupported by monkiſh legends : it is ſufficient | this lady with the title of the firſt Britiſh convert 
for us to know, that the glad tidings of the golpel | to Chriſtianity ; not conſidering, that, at this zra, 
were early made known to our unhappy anceſtors, | a defection from the druidical maxims, in a lady 
while groaning beneath the yoke of toreign tyran- | of Pomponia's quality, in favour of the pagan 
ny, and, at the moſt ſuitable period, for adminil- | rites of Rome, was ſuſficient to eſtabliſh the charge 
tring its celeſtial comforts to a people who had been | of her embracing a foreign ſuperſtition : belides, 
humanly deprived of temporal telicity, through | Chriſtianity, at this early period, was taught as it 
the unbounded ambition of a rapacious empire. | is written in the goſpel, totally free of all that ſu- 


From A paſſage in Clemens Romanus, in which perſtition which has fince been introduced to ſerve 
mention 1s made that St. Paul preached the goſpel ! the purpoſes of bad men; and therefore it is 
as tar as the boundaries of the weſtern empite, it | highly probable, that ſhe was converted by her 
has been maintained, that the apoſtle perſonally ; huſband, not to Chriſtianity, but to the idolatry 
vilited this ifland : but this opinion merits not the | of antient Rome, which might be juſtly ſtiled a 
lcalt credit; for the Romans ever conlidered Bri: forcion ſuperſtition, Some time after this event, 
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The arts which tend to the comfort and embel- 
liſnment of life, were little known in theſe early 
times; agriculture, the moſt neceſſary of all, was 
an omen of victory; which plainly ſhews, that | totally neglected, through the turbulent ſtate of 
very few, if any of her contederate forces, were | affairs in Britain, the country being alternately 
Chriſtians ; for, if they had, ſuch a proceeding | over-run by the Romans, the Saxons and Franks, 
would have been highly impolitic : in ſhort, it 1s the Picts and the Scots; and one of the greateſt 
impoſſible to fix the date of Chriſtianity 1n this | extortions by which the Roman officers amaſſed 
iſland with any certainty, till the general perſecu- vaſt fortunes, was in the ſale of corn from the ma- 
tion under Diocleſian and Maximinius, about the | gazines in time of war. Architecture and the mi- 
year 303, in which the Chriſtians in Britain are litary arts owed their eſtabliſhments in Britain at 
{aid to have been included by all the writers of | this early period, to the ſelfiſh views of the Ro- 
that time; for, upon this occaſion, the Britiſh | mans, not to their generoſity or politeneſs, as ſome 
church is mentioned, and the names of ſeveral | have imagined ; for Agricola did not perſuade 
perſons who ſuffered martyrdom for the Chriſtian | them to erect public buildings, till he had made 
faith, the chief of whom was St. Alban. A few | them in love with the luxuries of Rome; and then 
years after, A. D. 314, the council of Arles in | being aſſured of the degeneracy of their manners, 
France was held, at which council, it is certain, | he encourages them to pull down their huts and 
three Britiſh biſhops aſſiſted ; as alſo at the coun- | cabins, made of clay and ſods, and to erect tem- 
cil of Nice, in 325; at the council of Sardis, con- | ples, market-places, and private houſes, of ſtone; 
vened on account of Athanaſius ; and, laſtly, at | but, above all, fortifications, that they might be 
the council of Ariminum, A. D. 359, when the | able to defend themſelves in their abject ſtate, 
three Britiſh biſhops were maintained, during their | from the juſt reſentment of their brave cotempo- 
reſidence at Ariminum, at the emperor's expence, | raries, the inhabitants of the north, who obſtinately 
on account of their extreme poverty; ſo nearly | defended their liberty to the laſt moment, and pre- 
allied were the good prelates of thoſe days to their | ferred the miſeries of war with freedom, to the 
Bleſſed Maſter. The decrees of theſe councils | voluptuous pleaſures of a diſhonourable peace, 
have afforded ample matter for eccleſiaſtical con | purchaſed by a ſlaviſh ſubjection to the Romans. 
troverſy, which has been carried on, as uſual, with | In the reign of Carauſius, A. D. 292, the polite 
great partiality, prejudice, and animoſity. The arts were greatly encouraged, particularly archi- 
grand diſpute is the origin of the pretended ſupe- | tecture and ſculpture, the city of London being 
riority of the Roman church ; a matter of no mo- | greatly embelliſhed at this period ; and further 
ment to the preſent generation. The only infor- | improvements were made in theſe arts under the 
mation, worth tranſmitting to poſterity, is the | peaceable government of Conſtantine, who came 
undoubted independency ot the Britiſh church on | to the empire in the year 308. Beiides theſe, the 
the fee of Rome at irs firſt eſtabliſhment, though, | art of war was ſo ſtrenuouſly cultivated among the 
through the weakneſs and ſuperſtition of our mo- Britons, that in the time of Maximus and Con- 
narchs in after-times, this dependency was avowed | ſtantine, they perfectly underſtood the Roman 
and confirmed, to the diſhonour of Britain, for | diſcipline, and were lo thoroughly exerciſed in it, 
many ages: all we know further of the ſtate | that they were reckoned little inferior to the legi- 
of the church, to the time that the Romans | onary troops; and when they were thus perfect in 
quitted the iſland, is, that the hereſy of Pelagius | the military art, their maſters took care to tranſport 
was brought into Britain, and for ſome time | them to the continent, to fight the wars of their 
greatly diſturbed the eſtabliſhed church; till at | emperors; for, about the year 388, we find no 
length a diſputation was held at Verulam, now | lets than twelve conſiderable corps of Britiſh troops 
St. Alban's, wherein the errors of Pelagius were | intermixed with the Roman forces in different 
fully refuted to the ſatisfaction of the people, who | parts of the empire; and this was the principal 
then quietly returned to the dilcipline of the mo- | cauſe of the detenceleſs ſtate of the ifland at the 
ther church; and at this period the Chriſtian reli- | time the Romans quitted it ; their policy, joined 
gion univerſally prevailed in the Britiſh iſles. to the exigencies of the empire, having engaged 
As to the laws by which our anceſtors were go- | them to drain it of all the regular troops. Had they 
verned, we have only to obſerve, that after the | remained at home, they might have proved too 
. deſtruction of the Druids, the military government | ſtrong for the Romans; but, being taken abroad, 
of the Romans, by degrees, was eſtabliſhed in | the Picts and Scots were too powerful for the re- 
South Britain, and the whole adminiſtration en- | mainder of their couatrymen. Thus Britain was 
tirely conducted by military officers of different | loſt to the Romans, by the effect of a political 
ranks. A long detail of the ſeveral appointments, | meaſure, which, in the beginning, was deſigned to "TY 
in the different diviſions of the kingdom, has been | ſecure them in quiet poſſeſſion of it. 
given in all our modern hiſtories, extracted from] We are next to give ſome account of the man- 
the Notitia of Pancirollus. It will be ſufficient for | ners and cuſtoms of the Britons, during this pe- 
our purpoſe to obſerve, that the whole eſtabliſh- | riod ; and here we mult preſent to our readers a 
ment was a ſyſtem of ſlavery, calculated to hold a | melancholy picture of the dreadful effects of adopt- 
conquered people in perpetual ſubjection; every | ing foreign manners, and of eagerly embracing the 
office in the government being filled by the army, | efteminate vices and follies of any nation; by this 
q from the vicar of Britain, to the keepers of the | fatal error our anceſtors in a moment loſt their love 
. priſons; and that they were all the creatures of | of liberty, their ſincerity, generoſity, and noble 
the emperors, from the duke of Britain, down to] ſimplicity, and, in a word, all ſenſe of public and 
the very regiſter of his court; all of them hold- | private virtue. Agricola artfully ſtole upon them 
ing their commiſſions under the emperor, or his | tirſt the Roman language, then the habit, then 
vicegerents in Britain. the gorgeous buildings, the elegant entertainment, 
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we find Boadicea, A. D. 61, addreſſing herſelf to 
Andarte, the Britiſh goddeſs of war, before ſhe 
engages the Romans ; and letting looſe a hare, as 
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the coſtly perfumes, and, laſtly, the effeminate 
voluptuous uſe of warm baths; ſo that, in effect, 
they ſpoke as Romans, they lived under Roman 
roofs, they fed upon Roman delicacies, they re- 
freſhed their wearied limbs, after wanton de- 
baucheries in Roman baths, and they ſlept in the 
arms of indolence on Roman beds; and every 
ſpark of patriotiſm being thus extinguiſhed in 
their breaſts, the force of arms was no longer ne- 
ceflary ; for they were conquered without blood- 
ſhed. If the ſame cauſes in all ages produce the 
ſame effects, muſt not every lover of his country 
tremble for the fate of poſterity, when he beholds 
the near reſemblance which the preſent ſtate of the 
manners of this land bears to that of his degenerate 
anceſtors ?—We are not Romans at this day, but 
we are more than half French. The Romans could 
not prevail againſt the uncorrupted Pitts and Scots 
by the force of arms; but they conquered the 
South Britons by the artful allurements we have 
juſt exhibited. France has been ſtill more unſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Great Britain, in open war, than the 
Romans againſt the Picts and Scots; ſhe has often 
attempted the conqueſt of this country by force of 
arms, but in vain ; how far ſhe may prevail by our 
fondneſs for her manners, time alone can diſcover ; 
but the proſpect darkens every hour. The founda- 
tion of the depravity of our manners was laid in 
the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth; the French 
language was artfully introduced into every court 
in Europe, but prevailed no where ſo much as in 
England, where ſeminaries upon ſeminaries are ſtill 
encouraged for its cultivation; in the next place, 
though the outſides of our edifices are not French, 
becauſe our metropolis is too well inhabited to 
admit of waſte ground for ereCting incloſed hotels, 


yet the ornaments, and even the neceſſary furni- | 
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ture within, are French; our manufactures, though 
brought to the higheſt degree of perfection, are 
diſcouraged, and obliged to give place to the con- 
traband commodities of France in the decoration 
of our perſons; as to diet, it is well known that 
none but French entertainments have ſubſiſted for 


| fome time in the houſes of perſons of quality; and 


as to the perfumes, and other effeminate delicacies 
of France, they are ſo common that the repetition is 
needleſs ; and, to cloſe the ſcene of our folly, after 
having terminated a glorious and ſucceſsful, but 
expenſive war, great part of the remainder of our 
ſpecie is daily remitted to the capital of France, to 
drain this land, and furniſh them with the grand 
engine of perfidy and war. 

It may perhaps be cenſured as premature and 
unprecedented, to draw a parallel between two 
fuch diſtant periods; but as we profeſs to write an 
hiſtory on the plan of lord Bolingbroke, whoſe 
letters on the ſtudy of hiſtory will ever be admired, 
though he was a bad ſtateſman, and a worſe theo- 
logiſt, we muſt aim at inſtructing the preſent gene- 
ration and even poſterity; and we are authoriſed 
to draw this picture from the records of the earlieſt 
hiſtories, wherein the fall of empires and republics, 
which were once in a moſt flouriſhing condition, 
by the gradual introduction and final prevalency of 
foreign luxury, is amply and inconteſtably related. 
Thus fell Carthage, Rome, and ſome modern 
ſtates; and may Britain, ſeeing the rock, prudently 
avoid it, and in time ſhake off France, which is 
the real mill-ſtone about her neck ; that ſhe may 
perpetuate her glorious plan of liberty, and con- 
tinue it under the ſanction of the beſt of princes, 
and his lineal deſcendants, till the final diſſolution 


of all ſublunary ſtates. 
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of the HEPTARCAv. 
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1 II. 


4 HE final retreat of the Romans, at a pe- 
riod when they had reduced Britain to a 
moſt defenceleſs ſtate, completely cloſed 
the ſcene of uſurpation they had ſo long carried 
on with impunity, by an act of cruelty, totally 
conſiſtent with their behaviour. In the firſt act of 
this tragedy, they found the Britons a free inde 
pendent people, at war with no foreign power, 
ſubject to no invaſion of their property, having 
never given the leaſt umbrage to any of their 
neighbours : they invaded them, reduced them to 
Navery, debauched the ſimplicity of their man- 
ners, diſciplined and carried off moſt of the inha- 
bicants capable of bearing arms, and then aban- 
doned them, leaving one part of the iſland a prey 
to the invaſions of the German pirates, and the 
reſt to the incurſions of the Picts and Scots, who 
were juſtly enraged againſt them for deſerting the 
common cauſe of liberty, and tamely ſubmitting 
to the Roman yoke . The earlieſt æra of the 
Britiſh hiſtory 1s not more obſcured by fable and 
tradition, than the period we are now arrived at. 
Few authors are to be met with from whom any 
certain account can be collected concerning the 
Saxons, for a conſiderable time after they were in- 
vited to Britain. The firſt author who mentions 
the Saxons as inhabiting a part of Germany, is 
Ptolomzus, who is cited by Cluverius in his anti- 
quities of Germany, wrote 1n the reign of Adrian, 


A. D. 120, and afterwards in the reign of Diocle- 
ſian. They became univerſally known by their 
piratical attempts on the Britiſh and French coaſts, 
Carauſius being commiſſioned by that emperor, as 
we have already related, to protect the coaſts from 
theſe robbers. At this time they were joined by 
the Francs, another ſet of German pirates, and 
theſe together ſoon after made up a conſiderable 
body ; to them were afterwards added the Jutes 
and Angles. This miſcellaneous mixture of dit- 


ferent people, known only to the Britons by their 


frequent invaſions of the ſea-coaſts, where they 
plundered and laid waſte the country, living 
upon the ſpoils procured by their lawleſs rapine, 
were the hopeful auxiliaries called into the aſſiſt- 
ance of the inhabitants of Britain, to defend them 
againſt the cruel depredations of the Picts and 
Scots, and who, in return, made themſelves maſters 
of the country. 

From the year 447 to 450, being three years 
after the departure of the Romans, Britain was in 
a ſtate of anarchy ; and it is totally impoſiible to 
fay they had any form of government, a famine 
and peſtilence having ſpread a general deſolation, 
and carried off the greateſt part of the inhabitants; 
the remainder retreating to foreſts, woods and 
mountains, and ſubmitting only to the petty ty- 
rants who ruled over the particular counties in 
which they reſided; tho', about this period, the 


* Smollett, the favourite hiſtorian of the preſent age, com- 


baſely deſerted his children? Nat even thoſe that inhabit the 


pares Eritain at this period to a family deprived of their parent | wilds of Africa. But it was conſiſtent in uſurpers and tyrants ; 


and protector; but what parent or protector would have thus | and ſuch were the Romaus over the Britons, 
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Pits and Scots having united with the. deſign of 
ſubduing Britain, and having proceeded ſo tar as 
to break down the wall which tixed their bounda- 
ries beyond the friths 
Devonſhire and Cornwall, found means to call a 
general aſſembly of the nobles and chief inhabi- 
rants of theſe counties, by whom he was elected 
governor of Britain, but ſubject to render an ac- 
count of his conduct to the inferior princes and 
magiſtrates. After this election, Vortigern con. 
trived to procure a general conſent to ſend ſpecial 
meſſengers to invite the Saxons in Germany to 
their aid, who readily accepted an invitation to a 
country from which they had often carried off con- 
ſiderable booty; and about fifteen hundred of 
their beſt troops being aſſembled with all expedi- 
tion, they embarked under the conduct of two 
brothers, Hengiſt and Horſa, and ſoon after ar- 
rived at the Ille of Thanet, which was aſſigned 
them for their preſent reſidence, where they were 
joyfully received by the deluded people, and 
greatly careſſed by Vortigern, who entered into a 
treaty with them, by which they ſtipulated to de- 
fend Britain, he engaging to reward them libe- 
rally for their ſervices. Soon after, Vortigern find- 
ing that the news of their arr. val made no impreſ- 
ſion on the Pitts and Scots, who had now extended 
their incurſions as far as Lincolnſhire, determined 
to come to action; and therefore, accompanied by 
his new allies, took the field to ſtop their pro- 
greſs : he no ſooner engaged the enemy, than 
they took to flight; but whether it was owing to 
the ſuperior diſcipline of theſe Saxon warriors, or 
to the terror the Iſlanders were under in engaging 
with foreigners, whoſe manner of fighting they 
were unacquainted with, cannot be determined ; 
however, all hiſtorians agree, they were never able 
to make head againſt the Saxons, by whom they 
were continually defeated till at length, wearied 
out with repeated diſappointments, they thought 
proper to abandon their conqueſts, and make a 
precipitate retreat to their antient boundaries, 
about the year 452. 

Hengiſt and his victorious Saxons, having thus 
reſtored tranquility to Britain, began to take ſuch 
meaſures as were beſt calculated to encreaſe their 
influence in the iſland, and ſecure and extend 
their poſſeſſions in it. With this view, obſerving 
the univerſal indolence of the inhabitants, who 
ſuffered the land to lie fallow, having no inclina- 
tion for, and very little ſkill in agriculture, he 
perſuades Vortigern to conſent to a more general 
invitation of his countrymen, under a pretence 
that they would cultivate fo fertile a country with 
great diligence, and thereby put it in a more flou- 
riſhing condition, for the general advantage of the 
Britons. Having gained this important point, he 


ſends home orders to embark as many families as 


ſixteen ſhips would contain, and with them to 
bring over his daughter, a young lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty, whoſe perſonal charms greatly aſ- 
ſiſted the Saxons in their political deſigns; for 
being introduced to Vortigern ſoon after her arri- 
val, at an entertainment given by her father for 
that purpoſe, he inſtantly became enamoured of 
the royal maid, and demanded her in marriage. 
Hengiſt, on this occaſion, made uſe of all that low 
diſſimulation which political craft alone can inſtil 
into the mind of man: he ſeemed to be abaſhed at 
the propoſal, and modeſtly to decline the accept- 
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Vortigern, the prince of 
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ance of ſuch an honour: pleading the great ine- 
quality of this union, and pretending to receive a 
great obligation, he reluctantly conſents ; and 
then, as a turther obligation, ſtrange inconſiſtency ! 
but confirmed by all hiſtorians, he receives the 
county of Kent as a reward for giving his daugh- 
ter to Hengiſt. | 

It we might be allowed here to give place to 
private conjecture concerning this event, we ſhould 
depart from the common opinion, and draw this 
interence from the general bad character of Vorti- 
gern : That this grand ſcene of his marriage with 
Rowena, was no more than the diſcovery of the 
plot of the political farce that had been carrying 
on in ſecret between him and Hengiſt; and we 
ſhould brand him, from the firſt correſpondence 
he held with the Saxons, as an infamous traitor, 
and not honour him, as moſt have done, with the 
ſacred title of Britiſh King. 

The Saxons having thus ſtrengthened their inte- 
reſt by an alliance with the Britiſh commander in 
chief, and having received a very conſiderable re- 
inforcement from Germany, conſiſting of a mix- 
ture of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, they no longer 
concealed their ambitious deſigns, but came to an 
open rupture with the Britons, having firſt entered 
into a private treaty of peace with the Scots. The 
firſt pretext for a quarrel was, that Hengiſt's troops 
were not paid according to agreement, nor in pro- 
portion to their ſervices ; and finding that remon- 
ſtrances on this head had no effect, Hengiſt founds 
the juſtice of taking up arms on this argument: 
That he had a right to pay himſelf. He accord- 
ingly proceeded to military execution, laying 
waſte the counties bordering on Kent. Theſe pro- 
ceedings alarming the unhappy Britons, they ſud- 
denly, but too late, take a reſolution to defend 
themſelves againſt their falſe friends; and afſem- 
bling all their forces, they hold a council of war, 
in which the conduct of Vortigern is loudly com- 
plained of; and, his cowardice and treachery being 
ſtrongly ſuſpected, they inſiſted on aſſociating with 
him in the command his ſon Vortimer, a prince 
of great probity, and who was equally remarkable 
for his wiſdom and valour. This meaſure once 
taken, all power devolved to the new commander, 
the army being grown weary of their old general, 
and ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of his fon ; fo 
that Vortigern was himſelf deprived at once of 
power, reputation, and credit, deſerted alike 
by his own troops and by the Saxons. Various 
are the relations of the ſkirmiſhes and battles ſaid 
to have been fought in different places, and at diffe- 
rent times, by Vortimer and Hengiſt ; and the ac- 
counts of the events of theſe battles differ as much, 
and are as little to be depended on, as other tradi- 
tions of theſe times; no two authors, antient or 
modern, agreeing in the hiſtory of this war, which 
ended in ſubjecting that part of England which 
they afterwards divided into ſeven kingdoms. 
This diviſion, and the form of government then 
introduced, has been ſtiled, in all the hiſtories of 
this country, the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Britons withſtood the efforts of the Saxons 
to found theſe ſeven kingdoms, from the year 454, 
to 596, when the heptarchy was totally eſtabliſhed. 
During the intervening epocha of one hundred and 
forty years, the different kingdoms compoſing this 
famous heptarchy were founded at different pe- 
riods by — of arms, the Saxons continually 
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ſending for freſh reinforcements, which coming 
over under leaders of great repute, they at firit 
only aſſiſted their brethren, but afterwards ſettled 
ſeparately in thoſe parts of the iſland they had con- 
quered, and aſſumed a ſovereign independent 
power. We have alrcady obſerved how tabulous 
and uncertain this part of the Britiſh hiſtory ap- 
pears,” which is equally barren of entertainment 
as of hiſtorical truth and inſtructive information; 
even the military exploits of Arthur, the famous 
Britiſh prince, ſaid to have been the laſt defender 
of the Britiſh cauſe againſt the Saxons, is ſo in- 
termixed with romance, and the miraculous ſu- 
perſtitions of the times, that little more can be re- 
lied on than that ſuch a prince really ſignalized 
himſelf firſt under Ambroſius Aurelius, who came 
to the aſſiſtance of the Britons againſt the Saxons, 
at the head of ten thouſand Armoricans ; and that, 
after the death of Ambroſius, who was ſlain in 
battle about the year 480, he ſucceeded to the 
command, and headed the Britons againſt ſeveral 
Saxon parties, whom he encountered with various 
ſucceſs, till at length he was mortally wounded in 
an engagement with his own nephew, who had 
uſurped his authority ; and being in league with 
the Saxons, and ſupplied with reinforcements from 
the Picts and Scots, had encountered his uncle 
more than once, but was conſtantly defeated ; and 
in this laſt engagement, which put an end to both 


h f DS OD 
their lives, the uncle and nephew were ſo enraged, 


that they challenged each other to ſingle combat, 


and Mordred was flain on the ſpot, but not till he 
had given a mortal wound to his uncle Arthur, of 
which he ſoon after expired at Glaſtonbury, about 


the year 542, at the age of ninety; ſeventy-ſix 


years of which he had been in arms in the ſteady 
defence of his country. 

The kingdom of Kent, which became the chief 
under the heptarchy, was founded A. D. 457, by 
Hengiſt, who was ſucceeded by Eſk; Eſk was 
ſucceeded by Otta, and Otta by Immeric ; and 
then the crown deſcended to Ethelbert, the firſt 
Chriſtian king of Kent, and the principal monarch 
under the heptarchy, which was firmly eſtabliſhed 
in his reign, A. D. 596. 

The ſecond kingdom, which was that of the 
South Saxons, was founded about the year 491, 
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and included the greateſt part of the counties of 
Suſſex and Surry ; but as it was ſubject or tribu- 
tary to the kings of Kent, we find but two mo- 
narchs on record before the heptarchy, Ella and 
Ciſſa. 

The third kingdom was that of the Weſt Saxons, 
founded about the year 319: it contained Corn- 
wall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire ; and ,was govern- 
ed by the following monarchs before the heptar- 
chy: Cerdic, Kenric, Ceaulin, Celric, and Ceol- 
wult. 

The kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons was next 
founded, A. D. 527 : it compriſed Eſſex, Middle- 
ſex, and part of Hertfordſhire : Erkenwin and 
Sledda were the only monarchs before the hep- 
tarchy. N 

The fifth kingdom, founded A. D. 547, was 
called the kingdom of Northumberland, including 
Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, and 

rt of Scotland as far as the frith of Edinburgh. 
Ida, Alla, Edelric, and Edelfrid, reigned over it 
before the heptarchy. | 

The kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, which con- 
tained Nortolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and the 
Iſle of Ely, made the ſixth monarchy: it was 
founded in 575, and the kings before the heptar- 
chy were Uffa, Tityſt, Redwald, Eorpwald, Sige- 
bert, Egric, and Annas. 

The ſeventh, and laſt kingdom, was that of the 
Mercians, founded in 382: it included Gloceſter- 
ſhire, Heretordſhire, Worceſterſhire, Warwick- 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Northampton- 
ſhire, Lincolnſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Staffordſhire, Shrop- 
ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Cheſhire, and part of Hert- 
fordſhire, and was ſubject to the following kings: 
Cridda, Wibba, Cheorl, and Penda. 

Having thus aſcertained the ſeveral dates of the 
foundations of theſe ſeven kingdoms, and brought 
down the regal ſucceſſion in each to the time of 
Ethelbert the Firſt, king of Kent, under the hep- 
tarchy, we ſhall proceed to give a conciſe account 
of the occurrences worthy our attention, that paſſ- 
ed in each kingdom, till the diſſolution of the 


heptarchy, beginning with the kingdom of Kent. - 


The HisToky of the Kingdom of KEN r. 


MOST hiſtorians agree, that, about the time 
Ethelbert began his reign, the whole of South 
Britain, though divided into ſeven kingdoms, was 
denominated England, and all the inhabitants were 
known by the general name of Engliſh, though 
they conſiſted of antient Britons or Welch, Saxons, 
Jutes, and Angles ; and Ethelbert, being the moſt 
powerful monarch, was on many occaſions reputed 
king of England; but the beſt authorities not al- 
lowing any real king of England till the heptarchy 
was at an end, we ſhall only conſider him as king 
of Kent; tho”, at the ſame time, it may be necef 
ſary to premiſe, that from the period we are now 
arrived at, the hiſtory of this iſland will be confined 
to that part of Great Britain which is ſtill called 
England, and that on all occaſions the appellations 


. of Engliſh and England will be made ule of to the 


time of the union with Scotland, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. * | 
4 


Hengiſt was the founder of the kingdom of 


Kent, which he rendered the moſt formidable of 


the ſeven; but under his immediate ſucceſſors it 
tell into decay, and made little or no figure, till 
Ethelbert not only reſtored it to its former reputa- 
tion, but encreaſed its dominion. At his acceſ- 


"fon, finding that Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Sax- 


ons, had aſſumed the honour of firſt or principal 
monarch, on the decline of the kingdom of Kent, 
which had enjoyed the ſuperiority in the days of 
Hengiſt, he reſolved to diſpute this dignity by force 
of arms; and perſuading the reſt of the kings that 
Ceaulin aimed at univerſal monarchy, and had 
given a proof of it by ſeizing Suſſex, which apper- 
tained to the government of the South Saxons, 
they choſe him general, and ſupplied him with 
forces to march againſt Ceaulin as a common 
enemy. By means of this confederacy Ceaulin 


was defeated, and died ſoon after. From this time 
Ethelbert 
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Ethelbert laid aſide the maſk, and diſcovered that 
his own views were more ambitious than thoſe of 
Ceaulin, whoſe fall he had effected under the ſpe- 
cious pretext of preſerving the independency of the 
other kings. In a ſhort time he found means to 
get poſſeſſion of the kingdoms ſouth of the river 
Humber, the Northumbrians excepted, and ren- 
dered himſelf ſo formidable, that they ſubmitted 
to the yoke of arbitrary power, rather than con- 
tend with a general of his great reputation; and 
who beſides was in alliance with France, having 
married Bertha, the daughter of the king of Paris. 
The moſt remarkable event in his reign is his con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity, which laid the foundation 
of the converſion of the reſt of the Saxon mo- 
narchs ; but of this we ſhall treat at large in its 
proper place, as allo of the laws, manners, and cuſ- 
toms, which prevailed under the Saxon govern- 
ment. Ethelbert died in 616, after a proſperous 
reign of fifty-two years: he left his kingdom to 
his ſon Eadbald, a moſt abandoned and profligate 
wretch in the beginning of his reign, but a ſincere 
penitent, and a good prince, at the cloſe of it; 
contributing greatly, by his exemplary piety, to 
the converſion of Edwin king of the Mercians to 
Chriſtianity ; for which reaſon the crimes he ſtands 
charged with by other hiſtorians, as the charge 1s 
not tully authenticated, ſhall find no place here. 
This prince died in 640, and was ſucceeded by 
Ercombert, who found means to aſcend the throne 
by the excluſion of his elder brother; but he did 
not long enjoy it, reigning only four years. He 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Egbert, who fear- 
ing the ſons of his father's brother, who had been 
illegally ſet aſide, would lay claim to his crown, he 
cauſed them to be put to death; and then, agree 
able to the religious notions of thoſe dark ages of 
ſuperſtition and ignorance, in order to expiate his 
guilt, he gave their ſiſter ſome lands in the Iſle of 
Thanet, directing her to build a monaſtery thereon; 
after which he reigned peaceably for nine years, 
when he died, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Lothair, to the prejudice of his own children, 
whom he had left under the guardianſhip of this 
uſurper. 

Lothair aſſumed the ſovereignty in 673, and for 
ten years enjoyed it in perfect tranquility, when 
thinking to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his on family, 
he aſſociated his ſon Richard in the government; 
which proceeding ſo highly incenſed his nephew 
Edric, that he fled to Edelwalch, king of the 
South Saxons, and implored his aid againſt the 
uſurpers, who furniſhed him with an army, at the 
head of which he entered Kent; and, having 
vanquiſhed Lothair, who died of the wounds he 
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received in the engagement, he was reſtored to his 


39 


right without oppoſition ; for Richard fled to 
Germany. The victorious monarch, however, 
reigned but two years, and then dying without 
children, left his kingdom to his brother Withred, 
who met with great oppoſition in aſcending the 
throne; for many of the nobles refuſed to acknow- 
ledge, and even attempted to become independent 
of the ſovereign authority; for which purpoſes they 
fortified themſelves in their caſtle. Withred, ob- 
ſerving that the kingdom was already in a weak 
condition, and hable to fall a prey to his ambitious 
neighbour Ceadwalch, the king ot the Weſt Saxons, 
with great policy ſuppreſſed this rebellion, without 
the effuſion of blood, by inviting their general, in 
whom they had placed the greateſt confidence, to 
ſhare the throne with him. Swabert accordingly 
aſcended the throne with Withred, and enjoyed 
this dignity four years ; after which Withred go- 
verned the kingdom alone, twelve years, and ac- 
quired univerſal applauſe for his great lenity, and 
his impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. Withred 
died, A. D. 725, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
ſon Edbert, who enjoyed his kingdom in great 
tranquility twenty-three years; and then the crown, 
by his death, without iſſue, devolved to his bro- 
ther Ethelbert, the ſecond fon of Withred, who 
permitted his ſon Ardulph to partake of the regal 
dignity z and he dying in the life-time of his father, 
the ſucceſſion returned to Aldric, the youngeſt fon 
of Withred, and the laſt lineal deſcendant of Hen- 
giſt, the founder of the kingdom. Aldric's reign 
was continually diſturbed by the reſtleſs ambirion 
of his neighbours, each of whom were willing to 
add this reduced kingdom to their own dominions ; 
but the moſt formidable candidate was a prince at 
a more remote diſtance, Offa, the king of the Mer- 
clans, to whom this kingdom became tributary 
after the death of Aldric, which happened, accord- 
mg to Malmeſbury, A. D. 794. 

The royal family being now extinct, the throne 
was ſcized by the moſt powerful man in the ſtate, 
who prefixed the regal name of Edbert to his own 
private ſirname, which was Prin; his uſurpation 
laſted but two years, when Cenulph, king of 
Mercia, who had already over-run all Kent, took 
him priſoner, and carried him captive to Mercia, 
having firſt, according to ſome authors, cut off his 
hands, and put out his eyes. Cenulph then ſet on 
the throne one of his creatures, who reigned eight 
years, as the vaſſal of the Mercian king; and, after 
his death, Cenulph accepted the homage of Bal- 
dred his ſon, and ſuffered him to aſcend the throne 
on the ſame conditions, A. D. 805. In his reign 
the diſſolution of the heptarchy began with the 
conqueſt of his dominions, by Egbert, king of the 
Welt Saxons, and afterwards of all England *. 


The HisToky of the Kingdom of the SouTH Saxoxs. 


_ THIS petty ſtate, which comprized only the 
counties of Suſſex and part of Surry, makes the 
leaſt figure of any under the Saxon heptarchy. It 
was but poorly inhabited, and conſequently in but 
a weak condition; the whole extent of it did not 


exceed fifty miles, and a very conſiderable part 
conſiſted of uncultivated woods and foreſts. The 
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only city of any note was Chicheſter, built by 
Ciſſa. 

Ella, who came over with a conſiderable rein- 
forcement to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Hengiſt, in 
England, about the year 476, founded this king- 
dom in 491 ; he was bravely oppoſed for ſome time 
by Arthur, the Britiſh prince : but, having at 


@ Canterbury was the eapital of Kent, and it was burnt to the ground in the reign of Ethelbert, about the year 756. 
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46 
tength ſurmounted all difficulties, he enjoyed the 
ſovereign power twenty three years, and left the 
crown to his only ſon Ciſſa, of whom we have no- 
thing remarkable to relate, except his great age : 
he could not be leſs than one hundred and ſixteen 
when he died ; for he reigned feventy fix years. 
Matthew of Weſtminſter poſitively aſſerts, that 
he came to England with his father, in 476. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ciſſa dying without iſſue, Ceaulin, king of the 
Welt Saxons, ſeized the kingdom, which laid the 
foundation of the confederacy againſt him, already 
mentioned in the hiſtory of Kent. After this event 
this little ſtate was ſubject to ſeveral revolutions 
unworthy our regard, and was at length totally 
ſubdued and united to the kingdom of the Weſt 


| Saxons, A. D. 754. 


The. Kingdom of the WesT Saxoxs. 


IT muſt be obferved, that in the firſt diviſion 
of England, according to the plan of the heptar- 
chy, three of the kingdoms were conſidered as ſu- 
perior to all the reſt; two of theſe were chiefly in- 
habited by the Angles, from whom the name of 
Engliſh is derived, and one by Saxons. The two 
Engliſh governments were Northumberland and 
Mercia ; and in them were included the kingdoms 
of the Eaſt Saxons, or Eſſex, and of the Eaſt An- 
zles, containing Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and the 
Ille of Ely. The kingdom of Weſſex, or of the 
Weſt Saxons, was the third ſuperior kingdom; it 
was ſituated ſouth of the Thames, and extended 
from the borders of Suſſex to the river Tamar, by 
which it was feparated from Cornwall. 
The founder of the kingdom of Weſfex was 
Cerdic, . from whom Guthrie pretends the illuſtri- 
ous houſe of Hanover is lineally deſcended ; bur, 
as we think this reflects no honour on that auguſt 
houſe, we ſhall not enquire from what authority 
this pedigree is derived, eſpecially as it is only 
noticed by him and Tindal, the continuator of 
Rapin. 
TCerdic undoubtedly was a great general; but, 
like the reſt of his brethren, he was an invader; 
who, by the lawleſs power of arms, took poſſeſſion 
of the eſtates and effects of the Britons, who had 
given him no offence; and, therefore, his name 
ought to be branded in hiſtory by every virtuous 
liiftorian on whom the love of liberty has any 
effect. 
This hero arrived in England, A. D. 495, with 
4 conſiderable army, © to ſeek his fortune, having 
no longer any employment in Germany,” ſays 
Tindal. It is remarkable that theſe two hiſtorians, 
Juſt mentioned, ſeem to have taken a pleaſure in 
Expatiating at large on the military exploits of 
Cerdic, in England, while he is making head 
againſt Ambroſius Aurelius, and Arthur, who were 
ſtrenuouſly defending the falling liberty of their 
country, and who met with an oppoſition fatal to 
themſelves and to their country, from the victori- 
ous arms of this pretended anceſtor of our preſent 
moſt truly religious and virtuous ſovereign, the 
defender ad moſt clement guardian of the liber- 
ties of his jubjects, who is not allied by blood, and 
much leſs by ſentiment, to a Saxon invader. Cer- 
dic enjoyed the ſovereignty of Weſlex in great 
tranquility after the death of Arthur, and lived to 
the year. 534, when he was ſucceeded by Cynric 
his ſon, who reigned only four years; and then left 
the crown to Ceaulin his eldeſt ſon, who exerted 
himſelf in maintaining and extending the original 
ſuperiority of Weſſex, by reducing the power of 
the neighbouring princes ; and at length by ſeiz- 
ing the petty kingdom of the South Saxons, which 
raſh mea'ure proved fatal to his affairs: for the 


reſt of the kings of the heptarchy, being appre- 


henſive that he aimed at univerſal monarchy, 
they united their forces againſt him, as we have 
already obſerved in the hiftory of Kent; and being 
totally defeated, he fled to fome unknown retreat, 
and was never after heard of. Ceolric, his nephew, 
was ſet upon the throne by the victorious Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent; and, as he was entirely devot- 
ed to his benefactor, his reign proved peaceable, 
but not remarkable for any great event ; he died 
A. D. 598, and was ſucceeded by Ceolwulf his 
couſin. The reign of this prince was greatly 
diſturbed by the revolt of the South Saxons ; but 
having at length defeated them, though they were 
powertully aſſiſted by the Picts and Scots, he held 
them in ſtrict ſubjection; and his warlike diſpoſi- 
tion rendering him ever active and vigilant, he ſup- 
ported the grandeur of his kingdom with greater 
dignity, and acquired more eſteem and reſpect than 
his predeceſſors; he died in 611, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Cinegils his nephew, who, in the begin- 
ing of his reign, gave half of his kingdom to his 
brother Quincelm; and they reigned together in 
the greateſt harmony, jointly obtaining a ſignat 
victory over the Britons, A. D. 614. Quincelm 
died in 635, and Cinegils in 643, when. Cenwal 
his ſon ſucceeded to the crown, but not to the vir- 
tues of his father, being an unſtable, puſillanimous, 
voluptuous prince, who gave himſelf up to riot 
and debauchery, and the moſt flagrant acts of in- 
Juſtice and impiety. Having embraced Chriftianity 
he married the ſiſter of Penda, king of Mercia, 
and ſoon after renounced his religion, and repu- 
diated his wife, equally without cauſe, owing en- 
tirely to the vicious inſtability of his temper. 
Penda, highly reſenting the inſult offered to his 
ſiſter, entered his dominions with a powerful army; 
and, finding his ſubjects generally diſaffected to 
their ſovereign, he ſoon obliged him to retire to 
Annas, king of the Faſt Angles, where he re- 
mained three years, while Penda kept poſſeſſion 
of his abdicated throne ; but at laſt, being once 
more converted to Chriſtianity, and reclaimed from 
his vicious courſes, he was reſtored to his domini- 
ons by the aſſiſtance of Annas. Some years after 
he was engaged in a war with Wulfer, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Penda. The iſſue of this war is uncertain, 
owing to the different relations of the ancient 
hiſtorians. Malmſbury aſſerts that Cenwal de- 


feated Wulfer, while Henry of Huntingdon main- 


tains that Wulfer had the advantage, which is moſt 
probable, becauſe he certainly made himſelf maſter 
of Suſſex and the Iſle of Wight, which he could 
not have effected, if he had not been the victor. 
He died in 672, and left his kingdom to his 
queen, who reigned but one year. Hiſtorians give 
her a great chatacter, but are uncertain whether ſhe 
died or was expelled by her ſubjects, who diſdain- 


ed to ſubmit to the government of a woman. The 
kingdam 
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kingdom now ſuffered a revolution for ten years, 
being diſmembered and governed by three mo- 
narchs at a time, who aſſumed the ſovereignty by 
no other claim than that of being the firſt nobles 
of the court. Cenfus indeed pretended to be a 
deſcendant of Cerdic. However this be, it is cer- 
tain that at this time Cenfus, Eſcwin, and Centwin, 
equally ſhared the ſupreme power, and were at- 
tacked the following year by Wulfer, who gained 
the advantage, but with great loſs on both ſides. 
Cenfus and Eſcwin both died in a ſhort time after 
the loſs of this battle, and Centwin then reigned 
alone. A. D. 682, he defeated the ancient Britons 
inhabiting Wales, and, having plundered the coun- 
try, drove the inhabitants to the ſea-ſhore. To- 
wards the end of his reign his ſubjects grew diſloyal, 
and encouraged Ceadwalla, a prince of the royal 
blood, to lay claim to his crown; but he had not 
the mortification to ſee their deſigns take effect; 
for Ceadwalla was for ſome time oppoſed in his pro- 
greſs by Adelwalch, king of Suſſex; and in the in- 
terim death put an end to the commotions which 
diſturbed the tranquility of his days. He died in 
686; and Ceadwalla, at the head of a victorious 
army, having defeated Adelwalch, ſeized on the 
vacant throne. Ceadwalla was a prince of an en- 
terprizing genius; and, being fond of acquiring 
military fame, and equally defirous of enlarging 
his dominions, he was continually at war, firſt with 
the South Saxons, againſt whom he proved victo- 
rious. He then entered the kingdom of Kent; 
but not being able to reduce it, he carried off a 
conſiderable booty. After this, he attacked the 
Iſle of Wight, which had belonged to the South 
Saxons from the time that it was granted by Wul- 
fer to Adelwalch. Alwald, brother to Authun, 
the reigning monarch of Suſſex, made a vigorous 
defence; but was at length forced to yield to ſu- 
periority of numbers, and abandon the place, leav- 
ing it to the mercy of the conqueror, who cruelly 
reſolved to put the inhabitants to the ſword, be- 
cauſe they had not embraced Chriſtianity. He was 
diſſuaded from this horrid act by Wilfred, an 
Engliſh biſhop, who repreſented to him that his 
zeal for the Chriſtian religion would be better 
ſhewn by endeavouring to convert them; and, the 
king relenting, they were all baptized ſoon after, 
readily embracing any religion that would releaſe 
them from impending death; but, however they 
might afterwards be convinced of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, it is certain no merit can be aſcribed 
to this forced converſion. 

A. D. 688, Ceadwalla made a journey to Rome, 
in order to receive the honour of a public baptiſm 
by the hands of the pontiff. In this journey he 
met with the moſt reſpectful treatment from all 
the princes through whoſe dominions he travelled, 
and on his arrival at Rome was chriſtened by pope 
Sergius II. by the name of Peter: however, he 
did not live to enjoy the fruits he might expect 
from this extraordinary ſtep, which, in a prince 
of his character, may fairly be attributed to other 
motives than thoſe which he ſet forth to view: he 
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died a few days after his baptiſm, and was buried 
in St. Peter's church, with a pompous inſcription, 
ſetting forth his great zeal and devotion, and from 
which we learn that he was not full thirty years old 
at the time of his deceaſe *. 

To him ſucceeded his kinſman Ina, who poſſeſſed 
all thoſe virtues in reality of which his predeceſſor 
had only worn the appearances, and ſeems to have 
acquired the crown rather by his perſonal worth 
than upon the ſtrength of royal deſcent +; Cead- 
walla having left two ſons, minors indeed, by his 
wife Cenditha. In leſs than twelve months after 
he began his reign over the Weſt Saxons, he was 
unanimouſly choſen by the Eaſt Angles for their 
king; an additional proof of the eſteem his ami- 
able character had acquired him. He was no 
ſooner raiſed to the ſupreme authority, than he 
turned his thoughts towards the better govern- 
ment of the people committed to his care. With 
this view, he compiled a body of laws, moſt of 
which have come entire to our hands, and are at 
once curious, inſtructive, and beneficial, and ſerved 
as the ground-work of thoſe which were afterwards 
publiſhed by the great Alfred. 

The firſt military exploit of his reign was march- 
ing into Kent, in the year £693, againſt the king 
of that country, in order to complete the revenge 
which he thought due to the manes of his kinſ- 
man Mollo ; but Withred, the ſovereign of the 
Eaſt Saxons, averted the impending ſtorm by a 
timely ſubmiſſion and a large ſum of money, with 
which he engaged Ina to return back to his own 
dominions. 

We again find him engaged in a ſecond expedi- 
tion in the year 710, or, according to ſome au- 
thors, 715, againſt Goruntus, a prince of the 
Corniſh Britons, part of whoſe country he ſub- 
dued. What advantages he made of this conqueſt 
hiſtory does not inform us. He next took the 
field againſt Ceoldred king of Mercia, who had 
by ſome means incurred his diſpleaſure. Here 
alſo he proved victorious, though not without ſuſ- 
raining a ſtrong reſiſtance, which for a long time 
made the iſſue of his arms doubtful. In the thirty- 
ſixth year of his reign, the South Saxons having 
rebelled againſt him, and ſet up a king of their 
own, he entered their country, of which he made 


an entire conqueſt. 


But now, in the height of his glory and reputa- 
tion, renowned at home and dreaded abroad, Ina 
fell into that diſorder which is ſo incident to old- 
age, and is moreover the peculiar malady of times 
of darkneſs and ignorance : he was ſeized with 
imaginary or real qualms of conſcience, which 
made him reſolve to abdicate the throne for a reli- 
gious retirement. He was not a little encouraged 
in this diſpoſition by the ſuggeſtions of his queen 
Ethelburga, who was likewiſe infected with the 
ſame diſeaſe, and in whom, on account of her ſex, 
it was doubtleſs more excuſeable than in a wiſe and 
victorious prince, ſuch as Ina: in a word, he reſigned 
the ſovereign authority, went to Rome, aſſumed 
the habit of a monk, and ended, in contempt and 


* We are told by Dr. Powel and Mr. Vaughan, in their 
learned notes upon Candoc's Welſh Chronicle, that this 
Ceadwalla's true name was Edwall, or Ethwall ; which ſeems 
to agree with what Guidonius relates of one Ethwall prince 
of Wales, who about this time went to Rome, and there died. 
This ſuppoſition ſeems to carry with it the greater ſemblance 
of truth, as it is a very eaſy matter for a capital C to creep 

4 


in; fince it was commonly uſed in old hands zs a fignature at 
the beginning of a paragraph, and might by an ignorant co- 
pier be printed to the name itſelf, and thus of Edwal make 
Cedwal, Cadwal, or Ceadwal, from whence Cadwallader. 

+ Ina was the grandſon of Ceowald, who defcended in a 
right line from Cerdic. 


M obſcurity, 
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obſcurity, a life, the former part of which had fully 
entitled him to the admiration and eſteem of all his 
cotemporaries. His wife Ethelburga ſoon after 
followed his example, and retired into the monal- 
tery of Berking. This event happened A. D. 727. 

Previous to this ſtep, ſo unworthy a great 

rince, he eſtabliſhed the famous tax of St. Peter's 
— throughout his dominions, which, though 
at firſt intended only for the maintenance of Eng- 
liſh ſtudents at Rome, was afterwards claimed by 
the papal ſee as a regal revenue ; it ever being the 
crafty practice of the church of Rome to improve 

charitable donations into indefeaſible rights. 

There are many other particulars relating to this 
prince, which we find darkly hinted at throughout 
hiſtory, but which our ignorance of thoſe times 
prevents us from attaining a perfect knowlege of; 
and the plan we have laid down to ourſelves in 
this work will not ſuffer us to impoſe idle conjec- 
tures or vague aſſertions on our readers for matters 
ct fact. 

Ethelhard aſcended that throne which his kinſ- 
man Ina had quitted in his favour, and to which 
he was called by a general aſſembly: nevertheleſs, 
he found his authority conteſted by Oſwald, a 
young prince of the blood-royal, who found means 
to raiſe a conſiderable party in the nation; but 
Ethelhard, marching againſt him, gave him a to- 
tal overthrow in a pitched battle, and afterwards 
reigned unmoleſted during the fixteen years that 
he lived after his acceſſion, 

At his death, which happened in the year 743, 
his relation Cuthred aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment. In the courſe of a reign of fourteen years, 
he obtained a complete victory over the Mercians 
by the fidelity and proweſs of his general Ethelul, 
and united a part of Cornwall to his own kingdom; 
and, dying in the year 754, left his crown to his 
nephew Sigebert, whom hiſtory repreſents to us 
as a prince of a boundleſs ambition, deſtitute of 
every virtue, and aiming at a lawleſs ſway ; which 
fo cxaſperated a people accuſtomed to enjoy the 
ſweets of liberty, that putting one Kenewulf, a 
prince of the blood, at their head, they removed 
from the throne a monarch who appeared fo un- 
worthy to rule over them; allowing him, how- 
ever, the revenues of all Hampfhire for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. Here he might have peaceably enjoyed 
the happineſs of a private life ; but that reſtleſs 
thirſt of power, which had occaſioned his firſt diſ- 
grace, ſtill remained with him in his exiled ſtate : 
he began to form parties and raiſe commotions in 
the kingdom, till at length he was purſued by 
Kenewulf, who had tucceeded him on the throne 
of the Weſt Saxons, and obliged to fave himſelf 
by flight in the foreſt of Andereda, or Andred, 
where he was flain by a fwineherd; and thus ter- 
minated an ambitious and cruel life by the moſt 
ignominious end. 

In thoſe days little regard was paid to lineal de- 


ſcent, which we find frequently ſet aſide for the 


intereſt of the ſtate, or to anſwer the views of a 
prevailing party. This was the caſe in the ſucceſ- 
fion now before us; for Cunehard, the brother of 
the depoſed king, was ſtill living, and conſequently 
had an undoubted right to the throne before Ke- 
newulf. This latter, conſcious of a ſuperior claim, 
and willing to divert the minds of his ſubjects, if 
left in repoſe, from animadverting thereto, ſought 
to ſtifle all diſagreeable enquiries in the blaze of 
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military ſucceſſes, and accordingly led them againſt 
the Britons, over whom he gained ſeveral ſignal 
victories, Nevertheleſs, he could not ſo far over- 
come his fears, but that he ardently wiſhed for 
the moment which might deliver him from a per- 
lon who might one day prove a dangerous compe- 
titor. Cunehard, who kept a ſtrict eye over all 
his actions, ſoon found what he had to dread 
from his ſupplanter on the throne, and thought 
himſelf juſtly warranted to prevent the dangers 
he forelaw. Accordingly he formed a power- 
ful party, and knowing that Kenewulf was ac- 
cuſtomed to make private viſits to a lady at 
Merten in Surrey, on which occaſions he went at- 
tended by a very ſmall retinue, he reſolved to 
pitch upon one of thoſe meetings to fall upon the 
king, and by his death recover a crown which he 
unjuſtly with-held from him. The plot ſucceeded 
to his wiſh; Kenewulf, unprepared for the attack, 
fell a victim to ſuperior numbers, but not till he 
had defended himſelf with a courage which made 
him worthy of a better fate. Cunehard, however, 
did not long enjoy the fruits of this bloody enter- 
prize; the murdered king was beloved by the 
generality of his ſubjects, who, forgetting what 
they owed to the lineal deſcendant of their prince, 
liſtened only to their affection for the perſon they 
had choſen to rule over them, and who had freed 
them from the rod of tyranny. The people headed 
by two noblemen, friends and relations of Kene- 
wulf, advanced the next day againſt the murderer , 
and deaf to all his arguments, and even the moſt 
laviſh offers of honours and rewards, attacked him 
with their whole force. Cunehard, who, on the 
firſt notice of the ſtorm which threatened him, had 
taken ſhelter in a town, was compelled to yield; 
and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, he and all his 
accomplices were put to the ſword. 

The death of Kenewulf thus revenged, the peo- 
ple placed his ſon Brithric on the throne. This 
prince, who was of the blood of Cerdic (to which 
due regard had been always paid in the midit of all 
the changes made in the ſucceſſion) began his 
reign in the ſame year, 754, in which his two pre- 
deceſſors were killed. He was by nature of a pa- 
cific diſpotition, and placed his glory rather in 
cheriſhing the arts of peace than in acquiring mi- 
litary fame, though, at the ſame time, without 
enervating the minds of his people. Yet beneath 
this meekneſs and moderation he concealed thoſe 
ſentiments of jealouſy which ſeemed conſtitutionally 
rooted in the breaſts of the Weſſexian princes 
againſt their kinſmen, on account of the unſtable 
fate of the ſucceſſion, and which he could not for- 
bear ſhewing againſt Egbert, a prince of the blood- 
royal, whoſe name began now to acquire that cre- 
dit which afterwards raiſed him to the ſupreme 
rule. Egbert, aware of the danger which threa- 
tened him, took refuge at the court of Offa, king 
of the Mercians; but, not liking the reception 
he met with there, he retired into France, where 
Charlemagne rece.ved him with open arms, and 
conferred on him every mark of the higheft eſteem. 
At this court he remained twelve years; and here 
he firſt conceived that famous project which he af- 
terwards carried into execution, and by which he 
united the different kingdoms of the heptarchy 
under one head. 

About this time the Danes began to render 


themſelves as formidable by their piracies as the 
Saxons 
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Saxons had done before. In the year 787, they 
made a deſcent, for the firſt time, at Portland, 
with three-ſhips, but were ſoon routed by the in- 
habitants of this country, with great ſlaughter, 
and obliged to retire with the utmoſt precipitation 
to their wooden fortreſſes, covered with diſgrace, 
and diſappointed of their booty. This was the 
firſt prelude to the many fatal deſcents they after- 
wards made upon this iſland. 

And now Brithric, eaſed of his fears by the vo- 
luntary exile of the young Egbert, ſeemed deſirous 


The Kingdom of 


THIS kingdom was founded by Ercenwin, the 
deſcendant of Woden, who began his reign about 
the year 527. We find nothing recorded in hiſtory 
concerning this prince worthy the notice of our 
readers, notwithſtanding he ſwayed the ſceptre 


upwards of ſixty years. He was ſucceeded by his 


fon Sledda, A. D. 587, who, after a ſhort but 
peaceable reign, left the throne to his ſon Sibert, 
or Sigebert, in the year 396. This prince em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion at the inſtance of his 
uncle Ethelbert, king of Kent, aſſiſted by the 
preaching of Melitus. Walſingham tells us that 
this Ethelbert built the church of St. Paul, in 
London, where an old temple of Diana formerly 
ſtood, and that Melitus was its firſt biſnop. Sibert 
himſelf, after his converſion to Chriſtianity, built 
another church on the ſpot where a temple dedi 
cated to Apollo had once ſtood, and which is 
now St. Peter's, at Weſtminſter; and ſignalized 
himſelf by many other acts of piety. fle died 
after a reign of about ſeventeen years. 

Upon his deceaſe the kingdom devolved to his 
three ſons, Saxred, Siwatd, and Sigebert, who 
reigned jointly, and who, immediately upon their 
acceſſion, renounced the Chriſtian religion, which 
their father had embraced, and became its moſt 
inveterate foes ; inſomuch, that the good biſhop 
Melitus, who had been in high favour during the 
preceding reign, was obliged to ſeek his ſafety by 
flight. The three brothers having entered into a 
quarrel with Cenegils and Quincelm, joint kings 
of Weſſex, were by them defeated and ſlain in the 
year 623. 

After them followed Sigebert, ſurnamed The 
Little, concerning whom hiſtory is altogether 
filent, ſave that he was ſucceeded on the throne 
by Sigebert the Good, his couſin-german, not 
withſtanding he left a fon and a brother, both 
hiving, at his deceaſe. This Sigebert was the 
ſon of Sigebald, brother of Slebert the ſon of 
Sledda, by his queen Ricula. With him the 
Chriſtian religion was again reſtored throughout 
the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, chiefly by the 
labours of Cedda, by birth a Northumbrian, and 


of wiping off all aſperſions on his character, on 
account of his maltreatment of that deſerving no- 
bleman, by every act of a juſt and virtuous admi- 
niſtration, in which he ſo far ſucceeded as to be- 
come the darling of his ſubjects; but his glory and 
his life met with a fatal end, through the treachery 
of his wife Edburga, who poifoned him in the 
year 799, and in the ſixteenth year of his reign. 
After which execrable deed ſhe fled over to France, 
where ſhe died through want, after having lived 
ſome time in univerſal contempr. 


the EAST SAXONSs. 
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afterwards made biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, on 
whoſe account Sigebert was murdered by two of 
his noblemen, whom he had offended by taking 
part with the prelate, who had excommunicated 
them for being guilty of ſeveral profligate and ir- 
religious practices: but Bede ſeems to inſinuate, 
that Cedda himſelf procured the death of his ſove- 
reign and benefactor, in revenge for his having 
ſhewn a partiality for thoſe noblemen on whom he 
had paſſed eccleſiaſtical cenſure*. This cataſtrophe 
happened in the year 622. The crown then came 
to his brother Swithelm, at whoſe death it was en- 
joyed jointly by Seba and Sigher, the one ſon to 
Siward, and the other to Sigebert the Little. An 
epidemic diſtemper which broke out among his 
people, and was attended with a great mortality, 
made the latter throw off Chriſtianity, in ſpite of 
the remonſtrances of his colleague, who continued 
unalterable in the faith he embraced, and who, 
proving the longeſt liver, reigned eleven years 
alone, and in the decline of his days turned monk, 
after having abdicated the throne, after a reign of 
thirty years, in favour of his ſons Sigert and Se- 
frid, whoſe reigns furniſh us with nothing mate- 
rial. 

Offa, the fon of Sigert, was the next king of 
the Eaſt Saxons. This prince was remarkable for 
his great beauty. Like his grandfather, he ended 
his days in a convent. His ſucceſſor was Seolrid, 
who mounted the throne in the year 709. This 
Seolrid was fon of Sibert, or Sigebert the Good: 
he reigned thirty-eight years, and died without 
iſſue A. D. 747. William of Malmeſbury hints 
that he was murdered; but by whom, or on what 
occount, does not appear. 

After him came his ſon Swithred, who was the 
laſt king, of the Eaſt Saxons. In his time the fa- 
mous Egbert perfected his plan of abſolute domi- 
nion over the ſeven Saxon kingdoms, in the man- 
ner as ſhall be related in its proper place. 

And here we muſt cloſe the hiſtory of the king- 
dom of the Eaſt Saxons, concerning which all the 
accounts we can gather are at beſt but very lame 
and imperfect. 


The Kingdom of NoRT HUM BERLAN p. 


THIS kingdom, the fifth of the heptarchy, 
was founded in the year 547, by Ida, after whoſe 
death it was divided into two provinces, called 
Deira and Bernicia; the firſt including the ſouthern 
parts, and the other beginning at Severus's wall, 


and running a conſiderable way into Scotland, in 


r 


the low countries of which we find many traces of 
the Saxon cuſtoms and manners. On the death of 
King Ida, his ſon Adda took poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince of Bernicia, and his other ſon Alla of the 
kingdom of Deira. 

Concerning the firſt five ſucceſſors of Adda, we 


® See Bede, |. 2. 


know 
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know little, except that their names were Clappa, 
Theodulph, Freothulph, Theodric, and Edelric, 
and that they reigned, the firſt ſeven, the ſecond 
one, the third and fourth ſeven each, and the laſt 
two years. Edelric, faith W. of Malmetbury, after 
a life ſpent in poverty and obſcurity, came to the 
crown in his old age, when, ſenſible that the weight 
of government was too heavy for him to ſuſtain 
alone, he aſſociated with him in the ſovereignty 
his ſon Ethelfrid, who, upon his death, married 
Acca, daughter to Alla, by which alliance he got 
poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Deira, regardleſs of 
the rights of Edwin the fon of Alla, then an in- 
fant. Ethelfrid, though an uſurper, was a man 
of great valour, and made himſelf reſpectable 
both at home and abroad, in particular to the Scots 
and Pitts, whom he humbled on ſeveral occaſions; 
beating the Scoctith king Aydan in a pitched bat- 
tle, and obliging him and his people, who had 
made frequent incurſions upon his territories, to 
confine themſelves within the limits of their own 
dominions. He likewiſe chaſtiſed the Britons, 
who had incurred his diſpleaſure by perſuading 
Aydan to enter his kingdom, and aſſiſting him 
with their arms: he advanced to beſiege the city 
of Cheſter, where they had ſhut themſelves up, 
reſolved to ſtand out to the laſt extremity ; but, 
upon ſceing them approach, they bethought them- 
ſ{zlves of a ſcheme truly worthy of thoſe times of 
fanariciſm and ignorance. They aſſembled a multi- 
tude of monks, to the number of twelve hundred 
and fifty, moit of them belonging to the monal- 
tery of Bangor, who, matching to the place where 
Ethelfrid's army lay encamped, fell to practiſing 
their religious mummeries, in hopes to terrify 
the victorious monarch with the apprehenſion that 
heaven declared againſt him. Eut Ethelfrid, who 
came to inſpire terror, and not to be affected by 
it, ordered them to be all put to the ſword; and 
afterwards, falling upon the diſmayed Britons, 
gave them a total defeat. After this victory, he 
commanded the monaſtery of Bangor, whence this 
praying forlorn-hope had made their ſally, to be 
entirely razed to the ground ; and then, putting a 
mn into Cheſter, directed his march for 

ales : but here he met with a conſiderable check 
from three Britiſh generals, who oppoſed his march, 
and after an obſtinate fight obliged him to retreat 
into his own country with great Joſs. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, Edwin the 
young {on of Alla, whoſe rights had been infringed 
by Etheltrid's taking poſſeſſion of the throne which 
belonged to him, had taken refuge at the court of 
Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles, by whom he 
had been hoſpitably received. But Ethelfrid, 
whoſe jealouſy would not ſuffer him to reſt ſo long 
as this young prince was living, ſeat ambaſſadors 
to Redwaid with offers of a conſiderable reward, if 
he would deliver up Edwin, or otherwiſe to me- 
nace him with a bloody war, in caſe he perſiſted to 
protect him after ſuch requiſition z but Redwald, 
liſtening rather to the dictates of honour, than thoſe 
of avarice or fear, refuſed to comply with the de- 
mands of the ambaſſadors, and prepared for reliſt- 
ance, in caſe Ethelfrid ſhould be diſpoſed to put 
his threats in execution. What he had foreſeen, 
and fo wiſely provided for, came to paſs; for im- 
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mediately, on the return of his ambaſſadors with 
Redwald's anſwer, Ethelfrid declared war againſt 
that prince, and immediately took the field. The 
two armies met near the river Idel, upon the bor- 
ders of Mercia, when a moſt bloody battle was 
fought, in which victory declared on the fide of 
Redwald, and the uſurper was flain, and his army 
totally routed. In this conflict, Ethelfrid gave 
proots of the molt ſignal valour, and killed Reiner, 
one of Redwald's ſons, with his own hand. This 
battle was fought in the year 617, | 

Redwald now improved his good fortune, by 
marching immediately into the heart of Northum- 
berland, where the fame of his victory flew before 
him, and anticipated all oppoſition. The three 
ſons of the uſurper, Aufrid, Ofwald, and Oſwy, 
far from making a ſtand againſt him, fled precipi- 
tately into Scotland; and Edwin, victorious in 
right of his protector, received the general homage 
of the Northumbrians. Soon after this expedition, 
which had covered him with glory, Redwald died, 
and left the ſovereignty of the heptarchy open for 
Edwin. 

Edwin poſſeſſed every requiſite to make a mo- 
narch great, and a people happy. He had the art 
of concealing the ſtrongeſt ambition beneath an 
exterior gentleneſs, which won him all hearts; and 
by an openneſs in matters of indifference, that 
ſeemed to diſcountenance all pretence of ſuſpicion, 
he diſguiſed his real intentions in affairs of conſe- 
quence. He employed the firit year of his reign in 
civilizing his people, grown brutal by the conti- 
nual practice of war and rapine; and enacted ſuch 
wholeſome laws, and cauſed them to be executed 
with ſuch punctuality, that he ſoon reſtored peace 
and good order in his kingdom; inſomuch, faith 
Bede, that a woman, with an infant in her arms, 
might have walked over the whole kingdom with- 
out fear of violence.” 

The death of Redwald, which happened in 614, 
gave him an opportunity of diſplaying, to its full 
extent, that ambition which was the prevailing 
paſſion of his foul. He openly aſpired to the ſu- 
preme power over all the other kings of the hep- 
tarchy, none of whom offered to oppoſe him in his 
pretenſions, but Quincelm, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, who reſolved to aſſert his independency, 
though at the hazard of his life and dominions; 
but fortune not ſeconding his noble reſolution, he 
was, after ſome conteſt, obliged to ſue for peace: 
and Edwin, being now veſted with the ſovereign 
command, had thoughts of turning his victorious 
arms againſt the Britons; but they, having got 
notice of his deſign, averted the impending 
ſtorm, by conſenting to pay a tribute. 
after Edwin, at the inſtigation of his queen 
Ethelburga, and, as ſome ſay, of his chief mi- 
niſter Coiſy, who was alſo the high-prieſt of his 
idolatrous religion, embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, together with all his court * : but this 
change of faith made no change in his diſpoſition. 
Grown more haughty and inſolent, by a continued 
ſeries of ſucceſſes, he affected every external mark 
of abſolute authority, which at length awakened 
the jealouſy and reſentment of all the other 


princes of the heptarchy, and in particular of 


Penda, king of the Mercians, a reſtleſs, ſavage, 


Soon 


Edin was baptiſed in the year 627, being the eleventh of his reign, at York, by the hands of Paulinus, whom he 
made biilop of that fec. 8 es bold 
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bold and enterpriſing man, who, joining with 


Ceadwalla, or Cadwallen, king of the Britons, who 
had alſo been oppreſſed by Edwin, they brought 
their united forces into the field, reſolved to ſhake 
off the yoke of the Northumbrian prince, or periſh 
in the attempt; and advanced as far as Hatfield, 
in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, whither Edwin, 
on his ſide, led his army to meet them. After an 
engagement which was fought with deſperate fury 
on both ſides, and which for a conſiderable time 
rendered the fate of the day uncertain, the confe 


| derate princes gained a complete victory. Edwin 


was left dead upon the field, after having beheld 
his ſon Offrid lain before his eyes with an arrow, 
and his Northumbrians fled before the allies, who 
made the moſt inhuman uſe of their victory. This 
fatal event befel Edwin on the 12th of October, 
A. D. 633; and in the forty-eighth year of his 
reign, Eadfrid, his ſecond ſon, was treacheroully 
put to death by the conqueror Penda, and his 
queen Ethelburga fled with Paulinus biſhop of 
York into Kent, the king of which country gave 
her the moſt hoſpitable reception, aſſigned certain 
lands for her ſubliſtence, and made Paulinus biſhop 
of Rocheſter. : 

The people of Northumbria, miſerably harrafſed 
by the barbarity and tyranny of their new ma- 
ſters, reſolved to make an effort to recover their 
liberty. Oſric, a relation of Edwin, ſeized the 
kingdom of Deira, and Anfrid, the fon of Ethel- 
frid, who had taken refuge with his brothers Oſ- 
wald and Oſwy in Scotland, where they had all 
three been converted to Chriſtianity, got himſelf 
elected king of Bernicia; but the reigns of theſe 
two princes were of very ſhort duration; for Oſ- 
ric having beſieged Ceadwalla in York, the Bri- 
ton made a furious fally, and with his own hand 
made Oſric pay the forfeit of his raſhneſs with his 
life : after which he marched againſt the new mo- 
narch of Bernicia, and, falling upon him unawares, 
a terrible ſlaughter of the Bernicians enſued, and 
Anfrid ſhared the ſame unhappy fate with Ofric. 
Our old hiſtorians pretend, that this was a judg- 
ment, which befel theſe two princes on account of 
their having apoſtatized after their acceſſion to the 
throne, 

Ceadwalla now exerciſed the moſt unlimited 
cruelty againſt the wretched Northumbrians, and 
behaved in every reſpe& more like a tyger than a 
man; but heaven hd not permit him long to 
proſper in his treachery and blood-thirſty 7 
tion. Oſwald, the ſecond ſon of Ethelfrid by 
Acca, Edwin's ſiſter, who was then an exile in 
Scotland, bravely undertook to relieve his diſtreſſed 
countrymen from the oppreſſion they groaned un- 
der; and gathering together an handful of men, 
animated with that glorious enthuſiaſm of liberty 
which ever produces the greateſt effects, he 
marched againſt the tyrant, who, ſecure in the in- 
finite ſuperiority of his troops, looked upon Oſ- 
wald and his little army as a ſacrifice devoted to 
his pride and ambition, and went to meet them, 
rather as a prey than an enemy. Both parties met 
at a place a little to the northward of the wall 
of Severus, now called Benfield. Ceadwalla ad- 
vancing at the head of his army, which he termed 
invincible, in order to force the intrenchments of 


the enemy, was ſhot to the heart by an arrow, and 


inſtantly fell dead on the field. This unexpected 


accident ſtruck his men with a pannic, of which 
p | 
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the Northumbrians taking advantage, ruſhed forth 
from their camp, and feil upon them with ſuch 
fury, that in a ſhort time a total rout enſued, 
Oſwald, full of wonder and gratitude for a ſucceſs 
which was evidently the immediate work of God, 
erected a croſs on the ſpot, and called the name 
of the place Heoffenfelt, or Heaven's Field. 

This glorious victory, which happened in the 
year 634, made Oſwald abſolute maſter of the 
kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, to which he had 
a double title, as heir to his father Ethelfrid, and 
his mother Acca, Edwin's ſiſter. No ſooner was 
he peaceably ſeated on the throne than he ſought 
to make his people forget, by the mildeſt admini- 
ſtration, the heavy oppreſſion they had ſo long 
groaned under. He enacted ſeveral ſalutary laws, 
poliſhed the minds and manners of his ſubjects, 
and in every reſpect ſhewed himſelf a prince wor- 
thy of reigning over a free and generous people. 
Among the many virtues which adorned the heart 
of this monarch, none rendered him more deſerv- 
edly dear to his people than his extenſive charity, 
of which hiſtorians record many rare and noble 
inſtances: in a word, the excellency of his cha- 
racter induced the other princes of the heptarchy 
to raiſe him with one conſent to the ſupreme com- 
mand of their confederacy. Unhappily it pro- 
duced a very different effect on the mind of Pen- 
da, the Mercian king, who, jealous of the fame 
of Oſwald, and impatient of a ſuperior, entered 
his kingdom with a powerful army. Ofwald in 
haſte aſſembled ſuch troops as were at hand, and 
marched to oppoſe the invaders. Both armies en- 
gaged at a place then called Maſerfield, but which, 
trom the fate of that day, was afterwards named 
Oſweſtree. The battle went againſt Oſwald, who 
was ſlain in the thirty-eighth year of his age, A. D. 
642, and in the ninth of his reign, leaving behind 
him a ſon, named Ethelwold, who being an in- 
fant, the Bernicians choſe Oſwy, the brother of 
Oſwald, for their king; and the Deirians placed 
their crown on the head of Oſwin, the ſon of Oſric, 
and couſin to Edwin the Great. 

The ſtricteſt union ſubſiſted between theſe two 
princes ſo long as the arms of the formidable Penda 
threatened them with daily invaſions; but no 
ſooner was that apprehenſion removed by Penda's 
being engaged in other wars, than Oſwy, taking 
advantage of the inactive diſpoſition of his bro- 
ther Oſwin, formed the deſign of invading his ter- 
ritories. That pacific prince thought to mollify 
his brother by every poſſible conceſſion ; but find- 
ing that method ineffectual, he had recourſe to 
arms. However, when the two armies were on 


the point of engaging, Oſwin, finding that he had 


not a force ſufficient to encounter with his brother, 
diſbanded his troops, and took refuge for his own 
perſon in the houſe of count Hunwald. This no- 
bleman, regardleſs of the laws of hoſpitality, baſely 
delivered him up to Oſwy, by whoſe orders he was 
murdered at a place called Ingethlongum, now 
Gelling, near Richmend, in the year 651, and 
was ſucceeded on the throne of Deira by Edelwald, 
ſon of the excellent Oſwald, whom the people of 
that kingdom choſe out of reſentment to the trea- 
chery and baſeneſs of Oſwy. 

The new king, ſenſible that he had every thing 
to dread from the reſtleſs temper of Oſwy, irritated 
by diſappointment, . ſought ro ſupport himſelf - 


againſt his * by leaguing with Fenda, whoſe 


hatred 


46 
hatred againſt the Northumbrians had not ſubſided, 
though now on the verge of eighty. The king of 
the Eaſt Angles joined alſo in this league. Oiwy 
in vain ſought to bring over Penda from the con- 
federacy by the means of bribes and ſubmiſſion; 
the haughty Mercians ſacrificed every conſidera- 
tion to his thirſt for revenge, and committed ſuch 
frequent and heavy depredations on the dominions 
of the king of Bernicia, that this latter was at 
length obliged to take up arms in his own defence, 
and bound himſelf by a ſolemn vow to found twelve 
monaſteries, and devote his daughter to a monaſ- 
tic life; thus fondly and ingloriouſly attempting 
to traffic with heaven for its aſſiſtance. N 

The army of the confederates and that of Oſw 
met near a place now called Leeds, in Yorkſhire. 
Here Ethelwold ated a part which fome hiſtorians 
condemn as treachery, but to which he was deter- 
mined by motives of policy and ſelt-defence. Fear- 
ful that he ſhould become the prey of which ever 
party had the victory, he reſolved to remain inac- 
tive, and wait the event. Accordingly, when 
Penda and the king of the Eaft Angles attacked 
the Bernicians, inſtead of joining them in the on- 
ſet, he wheeled off to ſome diſtance with his 
Northumbrians. The forces of the two former 
thinking themſelves betrayed, gave back in great 
diſorder, and the two chiefs were ſlain in attempt- 
1ng to rally them. A total rout now enſued, and 
the ſtream of the river Air was choaked with the 
dead bodies of thoſe who precipitated themſelves 
therein, to avoid the fury of their purſuers. 

This victory, which was gained in the year 655, 
opened Oſwy a way into Mercia, of which he made 
the entire conqueſt, obliging the ſons of Penda to 
ſeek refuge in another kingdom. In conſequence 
of this encreaſe of power, he was choſen chief of 
the Saxon confederacy, to which no one had ſuc- 
ceeded ſince the death of Oſwald ; but ſo rigorous 
was his adminiſtration, and ſo rapacious were his 
ſubſtitutes in the exerciſe of their ſeveral depart- 
ments, that the oppreſſed Mercians had recourſe 
to arms, in order to throw off a yoke that was now 
grown inſupportable. Their efforts were attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs; the Northumbrians 
were compelled to abandon the kingdom, and 
Wulpha, the ſon of Penda, aſſumed the crown, 
A. D. 670. 

Oſwy, however, ſoon found himſelf indemnified 
for this loſs by the acquiſition of Deira, to which 
kingdom he ſucceeded upon the death of Ethel- 
wold, who left no iſſue: but the two kingdoms 
aid not long continue united ; for in a little time 
he gave Deira to his natural ſon Alfred, and ended 
his days in peace, after a reign of twenty-eight 
years; during which he had experienced number- 
leſs viciſſitudes of fortune, owing to a ſpirit of am- 
bition, which continually prompted him to invade 
the rights of others, in order to aggrandiſe his 
own power. Before he died he endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh himſelf in the good opinion of his ſub- 
jects, by making an attoneffient for the death of 
Oſwin, to whoſe memory he erected a monaſtery 
on the ſpot where he was murdered; thus endea 
vouring at once to blind mankind, and compound 
with an offended God for acts of impiety. 

After his death, which happened in the year 
670, Egfrid mounted the throne of Bernicia; and, 
partaking of the ſame ambitious diſpoſition with 
his predeceſſor, he found means to engage the 
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| ſubjects of Alfrid to rebel againſt him, who there- 

upon quitted the throne, and fled to Ireland for 
refuge, where he led a life of ſtudy and retire- 
ment. 

Egfrid was a prince of a bold, enterpriſing, and 
active genius. Soon after his acceſſion, he found 
himſelf obliged to take up arms againſt Wulpha 
king of the Mercians, who had entered his terri- 
tories in an hoſtile manner, and whom he quickly 
compelled to retreat. His reign was diſtinguiſhed 
by the remarkable conteſt he had with Wilfred 
Bubow of Canterbury, whom he expelled from his 
ſee, and who ſet the firſt example of appealing to 
the ſee of Rome, whoſe power, however, was ſo 
inconſiderable in this iſland at that time, that both 
the king and his council ſet at defiance a decree of 
the pope in a ſynod, reſtoring Wilfred to his ſee, 
and even committed that prelate to cloſe confine- 
ment for the affront he had put upon the royal 
juriſdiction and authority. He attempted the 
conqueſt of Ireland, in which he failed; and, to 
make amends for his diſappointment, turned his 
arms againſt Scotland, notwithſtanding a treaty of 
alliance which he had concluded with Eugenius, 
king of that country, and penetrated as far as 
Galloway, marking his progreſs with fire and 
ſword. In this invaſion he was aſſiſted by the 
Pits; but Eugenius, oppoſing ſtratagem to force, 
ſecretly prevailed on the Picts to draw of their 
forces from Egfrid, who, being thus deſerted, was 
no longer in a condition to withſtand the powerful 
forces of the Scottiſh king, by whom he was at- 
tacked with ſuch fury, that after ſeeing moſt of 
his army cut to pieces, and being wounded him- 
ſelf, he was glad to retreat with his life to his own 
kingdom. Raging with diſappointment, and me- 
ditating the moſt ſevere revenge upon the Picts 
for their treachery, he took the field early in the 
enfuing year, and entered their country with a 
powerful army; but, being bling blinded with his 
fury, he neglected every neceſſary precaution, and 
ſuffered the enemy to draw him into an ambuſnh, 
where he loſt his army and his life together, in the 
year 686. The Picts made the beſt uſe of their 
victory, recovered part of their country, which 
they had loſt, and threw off the yoke of the Sax- 
ons, to whom they never afterwards paid any tri- 
bute. The Britons likewiſe, availing themſelves 
of this favourable conjuncture, ſeized thoſe por- 
tions of dominion which had been wreſted from 
them, and entirely recovered their liberty. 

Egfrid dying without. ĩſſue, the Northumbrians 
recalled Alfrid from his exile in Ireland, and placed 
him on their throne. He was not able, however, to 
recover thoſe places which the enemy had taken, 
and therefore contented himſelf with defending 
thoſe territories which remained to him againſt 
their incurſions and ravages, by which they kept 
him in continual alarms during the eight and 
twenty years that he reigned. He died in the year 
705, leaving his ſon Oſred, an infant of eight 
years old, under the care of a nobleman named 
Berectfrid, who ſeems to have diſcharged with 
great fidelity and bravery the important truſt com- 
mitted to his charge. Alfrid appears to have been 
a prince of great learning, genius, and talents, 
and of a ſpirit not to be depreſſed by adverſity, 
nor appalled. by danger. Like his predeceſſor, he 
rejected the pretended authority of the ſee of 


Rome; and, notwithſtanding the pope's decree in 
favour 
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favour of Wilfred, he would never ſuffer that 
haughty prelate to be reſtored to his biſhopric. 

Scarcely were the funeral obſequies of the de- 
ceaſed Egtrid ended, when an ambitious nobleman 
of the name of Eathwult, taking advantage of the 
minority of Gired, began to raiſe dangerous 
commotions in the ſtate, and at length uſurped 
the throne, while the infant king and his tutor 
were driven for ſhelter to the fortreſs of Banbury, 
in Oxfordſhire, where the uſurper did not ſuffer 
them to remain long before he marched in perſon, 
and laid ſiege to the place; but, through want of 
policy, he loſt the acquiſition he had gained by 
treachery and rebellion. The depoſed biſhop Wil- 
fred had found means to raiſe a conſiderable party 
in the kingdom, who openly eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and uſed all their endeavours with Eathwulf to 
have him reſtored ; but this latter poſitively re- 
fuſed to comply with their requeſt, threatening, 
moreover, the deſtruction of the prelate and all 
his party, unleſs he inſtantly quitted the Kingdom. 
By this unſeaſonable and obſtinate ſeverity he 
brought on his own fall; for the biſhop's party 
joining with thoſe who were in Oſred's intereſt, a 
powerful conſpiracy was formed, by which, in leſs 
than two months time, the uſurper was driven 
from the throne, after having been obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege with precipitation: and now Oſred, being 
reinſtated in the throne of his anceſtors, offered a 
reward for apprehending Eathwulf, who, being 
abandoned by all his former friends, was taken 
and beheaded. hy 

Oſred, when come to manhood, gave a looſe to 
the moit abandoned debauchery : he ſtopped at 
nothing to ſatisfy his brutal luſt and ſenſuality : 
in a word, he ſeemed to uſe every method to alie- 
nate the affections of his ſubjects, in which he 
ſucceeded but too well; for in a ſhort time they 
rebelled againſt him, and ſet up Kenred and Oſric, 
which latter was a deſcendant of a baſtard ſon of 
Ida, the founder of the kingdom of Northumber- 
land ; and joining them with all their forces, they 
defeated the king in a pitched battle, which de- 
prived him both of his crown and life, A. D. 716, 
the nineteenth year of his age, and the eleventh 
after his firſt aſcending the throne. 

After the death of Oſry the crown was beſtowed 
on Kenred, who held it but two years. His 
ſhort reign furniſhed no particulars worthy record. 
He dying, the kingdom came to Oſric, whoſe 
reign likewiſe affords no remarkable tranſactions. 
He died after having ſate on the throne eleven 
years, and left the ſucceſſion to Ceolwulf, brother 
to his predeceſſor Kenred. This prince, who had 
a ſtrong turn to devotion, after a reign of ſeven 
or eight years, aſſumed the monaſtic habit, and 
reſigned the crown to his nephew Edgbert, a wiſe 
and brave prince, equally ſkilled in the arts of 
war and peace, an upright monarch, and a ſage 
legiſlator. Soon after his acceſſion to the throne 
his kingdom was invaded by the Pits and Mer- 
cians: he had alſo ſome diſſentions of a domeſtic 
nature, which troubled his reign. In the year 
740, we find him beſieging Kenewulf Bubon, of 
Lindesfarne, in his own church, and leading him 
priſoner to Banbury. Edgbert was infected with 
the ſame ridiculous enchuſtaſin with ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors, whoſe ſteps he followed in abdicating 
his throne, to end his days in a monaſtery, notwith- 
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neighbouring princes, who, from the high opinion 
they entertained of his abilities for governing, of- 
tered to ſhare a part of their territories with him, 
if he would continue to hold the reins of power. 
At his abdication, which was in the year 757, he 
reſigned his crown to his ſon Oſulf, who, in leſs 
than a year afterwards, was murdered by ſome of 
his own family. | 
The throne was now filled by Mollo Ethelwold, 
though no way related to the blood-royal ; and, if 
we reflect upon the ſavage manners of thoſe times, 
it will not appear improbable that this ſucceſſor 
of the unhappy Oſulf might have paved his way 
to the crown by mitigating the murder of his ſove- 
reien, after having ſecured a party in his own fa- 
vour. Be that as it may, this i election 
proved the ſource of numberleſs calamities, and 
in the end of the ſubverſion of the Northumbrian 
ſtate. Oſwin, a powerful nobleman, excited a 
dangerous rebellion againſt Ethelwold, who de- 
feated and killed him in an engagement near Mel- 
roſs ; but was ſoon after ſlain himſelf by Alchred, 
the ſon of Oſred, who took poſſeſſion of the crown; 
and after a reign of nine years, being deſerted by 
all his nobles, was obliged to ſave his life by 
flight, and Ethelred, the fon of Ethelwold, was 
choſen king in his ſtead in the year 774; but, 
after a ſhort reign of five years, was expelled by 
Elfwold (fon of Oſulf, and brother to Alchred), 
who held the reins of government eleven years, 
when he was depoſed and murdered by a powerful 
army, who had taken up arms in ſupport of Oſrid 
the ſon of Alchred, whom they ſeated on the 
throne in the year 789. This prince, however, by 
his weakneſs and inability to govern, rendered 
himſelf ſo contemptible to his people, that in leſs 
than two years they compelled him to abdicate 
a throne he was ſo unworthy to fill, and to retire 
to a monaſtery, where he ended his days in that 
obſcurity for which nature ſeemed to have deſign- 
ed him. Ethelred was now recalled to fill his 
place; but no ſooner had he reaſcended the 
throne than he began to give new proofs of his 
cruel and vindictive diſpoſition. He murdered 
duke Eardulf; he put Oelf and Oelfwin, the ſons 
of the late king ÆElfwold, to death, and, not con- 
tent with this, he embrued his hands in the blood 
of the unhappy Oſred, who had taken refuge in 
the Iſle of Man, from whence this cruel tyrant de- 
coyed him by the moſt flattering promiſes, and, as 
ſoon as he had him in his power, moſt inhumanly 
cauſed him to be murdered at Aynburg, in the year 
792. With this ill-fated prince the line of Edric 
became extinct, and the Northumbrians were pu- 
niſhed for their perfidy and treaſons with all thoſe 
miſeries that are the concomitants of a diſputed 
ſucceſſion. Ethelred, however, in a ſhort time 
afterwards, fell a victim to the ſame bloody trea- 
chery which he had exerciſed towards others, be- 
ing killed, in'the year 796, in a rebellion of his 
ſubjects at Cobre, and ſucceeded by one Ofbald, 
or Oſwald, a nobleman, who, being forſaken by 
his adherents before the expiration of a month, 
was obliged to betake himſelf to flight to ſave his 
life; and retiring into Scotland, there died in a 
convent. The ſovereign power was now veſted in 
AErdulph; but his reign proved as tempeſtuous 
as thoſe of his predeceſſors : his ſubjects frequently 
role up in rebellion againſt him, till at length, 


ſtanding the moſt earneſt remonſtrances of the | 
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glad to eſcape out of the kingdom with his life, 
and take ny 7 in the court of Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, in the year 806. 

The poſſeſſion of the crown of Northumberland 
was now become ſo precarious, that no king could 
be found to continue on it; ſo that there enſued 
an inter-regnum of above thirty years, during 
which time the kingdom was a prey to continual 
inteſtine broils, and the object of contempt to all 


The Kingdom of 


THE convenient proximity of this iſland had 
induced many adventurers to emigrate from the 
continent in {earch of lands and ſettlements here. 
Among others, a conſiderable number of Angles, 
under warlike leaders, landed about the year 327 
on that part of the coaſt reaching from the mouth 
of the Humber to the Thames. On their firſt ar- 
rival they met with a ſtout reſiſtance from the Bri- 
tons, who endeavoured to oppoſe their ſettling 
on this iſland; but the Saxon chieftains, more 
enured to the toils of war than the then race of 
Britons (who, as I have taken occaſion to remark 
in another place, had been ſoftened and enervated 
by the introduction of the Roman manners), pre- 
vailed over the latter, and ſecured to themſelves 
the poſſeſſioa of the ſeveral countries they had in- 
vaded. Of the twelve leaders who brought over 
the Eaſt Angles, Uffa was the ſurvivor, who, in 
the year 575, took upon him the regal title, and 
thereby became the founder of the kingdom of 
the Eaſt Angles. He enjoyed his new-acquired 
ſovereignty only three years; and, dying in 578, 
| was ſucceeded by his ſon Tityſt, of whoſe reign 

we have no particulars. He was ſucceeded in 599 
by Redwald, the moſt illuſtrious prince of the 
Saxon race, whoſe deeds we have already taken 
notice of in the hiſtory of the kingdom of North- 
umberland; and therefore we ſhall paſs on to his 
ſon and ſucceſſor Erpwald, who was in every reſpect 
the contraſt to his father's character, and rendered 
himſelf odious in the eyes of his ſubjects by every 
meanneſs which could diſgrace a prince. During 
his reign, he was little better than the ſubſticute 
of Edwin king of Northumberland, to whoſe 
- counſels and will he ſubmitted himſelf and king- 
dom in the moſt inglorious manner; and Edwin 
would have found no difficult taſk to have bereav- 
ed him of the ſhadow of authority he poſſeſſed, 
and even of the name of King, had not the dic- 
tates of gratitude prevailed over thoſe of ambition 
in the mind of that monarch, and put him in mind 
of what he owed to the memory of Redwald, his 
former protector and ally. Towards the latter end 
ot his reign, Erpwald turned Chriſtian, by which 
act he incenſcd his ſuhjects, who were ſtrongly ad- 
dicted to paganiſm and this, added to the many 
other reaſons of diſcontent he had given them, 
produced a rebellion which coſt him his life, be- 
ing aſſaſſinated by one Rubbert, a pagan; during 
hoſe ſhort ſway of three years, the Chriſtian rehi- 
gion was entirely baniſhed from the kingdom of 
the Eaſt Angles. This uſurper being removed 
:rom the throne by death, or otherwiſe, the Eaſt 
Angles filled it with Sigebert, ſon to Redwald's 
queen by a former huſband. This Sigibert had 
been baniſhed, during the life time of Redwald, 
by that monarch, who was jealous of his abilities 


and popularity, Being now recalled, he mounted | 
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ſurrounding nations. At the end of that term, 
namely, in the year 827, they were totally ſubdued 
by Egbert, king of the Welt Saxons, 

And here all good authority tails us in regard 
to the hiſtory of this kingdom : we ſhall not there- 
fore tire either the reader's patience or our own 
with endeavouring to reconcile different accounts 
of unintereſting events, bur proceed in the order 
we have hitherto obſerved, which leads us to, 


the EasT ANCLES. 


the throne in the year 636. His firſt attention 


was to reſtore Chriſtianity among his ſubjects, in 
which pious endeavour he met with great ſucceſs, 
through the aſſiſtance of one Felix, a Burgun- 
dian prieſt, and a Scotch or Inſh monk, called 
Furceus. He followed the work of reformation 
with unwearied aſſiduity, and, in order to eſtabliſh 
the holy faith in the hearts of the riſing genera- 
tion, he eſtabliſhed ſeveral ſchools, where the 
goſpel was publickly taught. Having thus, as he 
thought, ſecured his favourite plan on a firm 
foundation, he himſelf reſigned his throne to his 
kinſman Egric, and embraced a monaſtic life, 
where he remained till the kingdom being at- 
tacked by Penda king of the Mercians, Sigebert, 
yielding to the preſſing importunities of his former 
ſubjects to command their forces, quitted his re- 
tirement, and took the field againſt the invader ; 
but fortune declaring againſt the Eaſt Angles, he 
with his relation and ſucceſſor, Egric, were de- 
feated, and loſt their lives, about the year 652. 

Annas, a prince of the blood-royal, was now 
raiſed to the throne, whoſe virtues and abilities 
ſeemed to entitle him to a better fate than what he 
met with. The furious Penda ravaged: his terri- 
tories with fire and ſword, out of revenge for his 
having given alylum to Cenwall, King of the 
Weſt Saxons, and afterwards re-cſt2bliſhing that 
prince on his throne; and both ſides coming to 
an engagement, Annas was ſlain, together with his 
eldeſt ton, and left his throne and the conduct of 
the war to his brother Ethelbert. 

This prince, who ſucceeded to the crown in the 
year 654, and who was naturally weak and puſilla- 
nimous, finding himſelf unable to cope with Penda, 
baſely deſerted the caule of his country ; and, for- 
cetting all he owed to the ties of blood and ho- 
nour, made an alliance with the invader of his 
kingdom, and even joined him in his deſcent on 
Northumberland, where they were both killed by 
Oſwy, king of that country, as we have ſhewn in 
its place. The throne was filled by his brother 
Ethelwold, the tranſaCtio:;'s of whoſe reign are 
wholly unknown. He was ſucceeded by Eardulph, 
ſon of Ethelbert, in 664, who, after a reign of 
nineteen years, left the crown to his brother Ealph- 
wald, at whoſe death, which happened 1n the year 
692, it paſſed to Bearna, who reigned till 714, and 
then left the kingdom to Ethelred, who, in 749, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelbert, a prince fa- 
mous for his great learning and unbounded cha- 
rity ; whoſe generous ſoul not ſuffering him to 
ſuſpe& others of baſeneſs or treachery, he was 
drawn into a ſnare, which had been laid for his 
life, by Offa, king of the Mercians, who, upon 
his death, joined Eaſt Anglia to the Mercian 
dominions. 

The 


THE HIST ORE 


The Kingdom of 


THIS kingdom, the ſeventh and moſt conſi- 
derable of all the heptarchy, was founded, A. D. 
582, by Crid, or Crida, who was a deſcendant 
irom Withelga, the ſecond ſon of Woden. Crida 
died A. D. 594, in the ſecond year of his reign. 

Upon his death Ethelbert ſeized upon this mo- 
narchy, to which he laid claim, as being the lineal 
deſcendant of Hengiſt, the firſt Saxon king bur, 
in a ſhort time afterwards, he reſtored it again to 
Webba, the ſon of Crida, who, after a reign of 
nineteen years, bequeathed the throne to his fon 
Penda, A. D. 614, whom Ethelbert kept from the 
ſucceſſion by ſetting his couſin Cheorl on the 
throne, who held it for ten years; after which 
Penda aſſumed the reins of government, A. D. 
624, and in the fiftieth year of his age. We 
have already had occaſion to give the character of 
this prince in our account of the other Kingdoms 
of the heptarchy. We ſhall, therefore, only re- 
mark, that he was a moſt implacable foe to Chri- 
ſtianity, and put to death no leſs than five Chri- 
ſtians, and yet, by a ſtrange contradiction, he does 
not appzar to have ſhewn the leaſt reſentment 
againſt his fon Peada for embracing this religion, 
and even winked at his introducing a great num- 
ber of Chriſtian pricſts into the Mercian domi- 
nions, who openly propagated the goſpel-faith. 

We have already related the manner in which 
he loſt his life in a battle againſt Oſwy, king of 
the Northumbrians, A. D. 655. 

His ſon Peada ſucceeded him, but to a part 
only of his dominions, the conqueror Oſwy hav- 
ing over-run the reſt of the Mercian kingdom, of 
which he kept poſſeſſion till the death of Peada, 
who was poiloned by his wife, ſome ſay his mo- 
ther, in the year 657, when he ſcized upon the 
whole. 

He was, however, ſoon driven from his uſurpa- 
tion by the brave Wulpha, ſecond ſon of Penda, 
who was a prince of excellent talents for govern- 
ment, had they not been impaired by a ſpirit of 
ambition and jealouſy, which prompted him to 
trequent wars with his neighbours, in which he 
generally proved unſucceſsful. He made the con- 
queſt of the Ille of Wight, of which he afterwards 
made a donation to Feldwalch, king of the South 
Saxons. It ſhould ſeem that he alſo over-run the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, as we find him be- 
ſtowing the biſhopric of London, the capital of 
the Ealt Saxon kings, upon a monk called Wina. 
After a tempeſtuous and unſettled reign, he died 
A. D. 675, being the ſame year in which he 
fought a memorable battle with Eſcwin, king of 
the Welt Saxons. He left his crown to his ſon 
Kenred, who, being of a mean and daſtardly dif 
poſition, ſuffered himſelf to be fer aſide by his 
uncle Ethelred, a prince poſſeſſed of great talents 
for war, but of a more contracted ambition than 
his father and brother. His firſt warlike enter. 
prize was againſt Lothair king of Kent, whoſe 


Kingdom he over run, almoſt without reſiſtance, 
in the year 675*, The next military atchieve- 
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the MERCIANS. 


ment was againſt Egfrid king of Northumberland, 
whom he defeated in a pitched battle, which was 
fought in the year 679; but afterwards a peace 
was made between them, through the mediation 
of Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which 
it was ſtipulated that Ethelred ſhould pay a ſum of 
money to the Northumbrian king, in conſideration 
of the death of his brother Eſcwin, who had been 
ſlain in the fight. 

And now, by the joint conſent of the king and 
the ſtates of Mercia, that monarchy was divided 
into the five provinces of Worceſter, Litchfield, 


Leiceſter, Lindſay or Ceadneceſter, and Hereford. 


About this time alſo, namely, in the year 697, 
his queen Oſtraitha was murdered by the people 
of the northern part of Mercia; and the little 
concern Ethelred ſhewed to revenge her death, has 
given great reaſon to believe that it was perpe- 
trated by his order, or at leaſt with his privacy. 
A. D. 704, we find Ethelred a monk, having 
two years before reſigned his kingdom to his ne- 
phew Kenred, from whom he had unjuſtly taken 
it, and whoſe meek diſpoſition had never given 
him the leaſt trouble in the poſſeſſion. 

Kenred then mounted the throne of the Mer- 
cian king, in the year 702, and, after reigning 
only four years, reſigned the reins of government 
into the hands of his uncle Ceolred, a prince as 
active and enterprizing as his kinſman was ſloth- 
ful and contemplative. - The contempt he ſhewed 
for the clergy, . whoſe rights he never ſuffered to 
ſand in competition with his views of intereſt and 
glory, ſoon created him powerful enemies among 
that numerous body, who found means to take 
him off by poiſon, in the year 716, being the 
tenth of his reign. He maintained a long and 
deſperate war with Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 
in which neither ſide could boaſt of any deciſive 
advantage. 

He was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, grandſon of 
Eoppa brother to Penda, whoſe perſonal accom- 
pliſkments and heroic ſpirit, had rendered him fo 
redoubtable to Ceolred, that this prince had ba- 
niſhed him the kingdom during his life time. 
Ethelbald's firſt ſtep, after coming to the crown, 
was to invade Northumberland, in which he ated 
manifeſtly againſt all the ties of honour and juſtice; 
but while he was proſecuting this iniquitous ſtep, 
his own dominions were invaded by the Weſt 
Saxons, under Ethelhard, whom he quickly ob- 
liged to retreat with loſs into his own country. 
During the courſe of his reign he was engaged in 
ſeveral other wars with the neighbouring ſtates of 
the heptarchy, but at laſt was defeated by Cuthred, 
king of Weſſex; and, in 755, loſt his life in a re- 
bellion of his ſubjects, headed by one Beornred, 
whom the mutineers afterwards choſe for their 
king. 

The nobles of the kingdom, incenſed at this in- 
ſolence of the rabble, exerted all their power and 
influence to make head againſt them, which they 
did fo effectually, that Beornred had not time to 


appear lictle worthy to be relied on. 


* Smollctt ſays 679, which date he probably took from Rapin, whoſe chronology, in this and many other inſtances, will 
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ſettle himſelf in his uſurped dignity, when he was 
driven headlong from the throne ; and Offa, ne- 
phew to the murdered king, was elected ſovereign 
of Mercia. This prince, whole character is very 
differently drawn by different hiſtorians, ſeems to 
have facrificed every other conſideration to the 
thirſt of glory, and the deſire of aggrandiſing his 
name. The firſt act of his reign was the entering 
the territories of Ealdric, king of Kent, whom he 
ſlew with his own hand, in a battle fought near 
Otford, upon the Darent. He next turned his 
arms againſt the Haſtings, a people, concerning 
whom we know little more than the name, and 
who were ſuppoſed to be a remnant of the 
Britons. Theſe he totally ſubdued in the year 771, 
after which he undertook a war againſt Alcuen, 
another of the Kentiſh kings, whom he alſo con- 
quered and made tributary. He likewiſe defeated 
Kenewulph, king of the Welt Saxons, near Ben- 
ſington, or Benſon *, and made himſelf maſter of 
that place. Still following the career of his ſuc- 
ceſſes, he marched into Northumberland, victory 
declaring for him where-ever he came. The rapid 
ſucceſs of his arms, and the height of power to 
which he had now raiſed himſelf, could not fail of 
alarming all the neighbouring Saxon ſtates, who 
began to tremble for their liberties ; and, in order 
to prevent themſelves, if poſſible, from falling a 
prey in their turns to the all-conquering monarch 
of the Mercians, they, in the year 776, applied to 
Charlemagne to interpoſe his good offices in their 
behalf, who exerted himſelf ſo effectually on the 
occaſion, that Offa, who had conceived a ſingular 
eſteem for a prince, whoſe valour and proweſs ſo 
nearly reſembled his own, conſented to make peace 
with the Saxon princes, to which he was alſo not a 
little determined, through the apprehenſion that 
they might join with the Britons, who had made 
ſome inroads upon his country, in which they had 
met with little or no reſiſtance from the ſuddenneſs 
of their coming ; but Offa, being now at liberty 
to turn his arms againſt them, foon drove thoſe 
invaders out of Mercia, and even wreſted from 
them all that part of their own country between 
the Severn and the Wye, which he peopled with 
Saxons : at the ſame time building that famous 
wall of partition, which goes by the name of Offa's 
dyke, and extends about go miles from the mouth 
of the river Dee in Cheſhire, to that of the Wye 
in Herefordſhire. 

After theſe exploits he took his ſon Egfrid to 
ſhare with him in the government, and married his 
daughter Ethburga to Brithric, king of the Weſt 
Saxons z and the Danes having made a deſcent 
upon his coaſts, he repulſed them with great 
ſlaughter : ſo that now his reputation was raiſed 
to a higher pitch than that of any ſovereign who 
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had ruled over the Saxon heptarchy. But the 
murder of Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt Angles, 
whom he had inveigled into his power by the flat- 
tering promiſes of an alliance with his daughter, 
caſt a ſhade over all his glories, and ſtamped his 
memory with perpetual ignominy. Whatever arts 
he uſed to cloak this heinous breach of all laws, di- 
vine and human, from the eyes of mankind, poſte- 
rity have but too ſtrong a proof of the reality of 
the fact, by his taking poſſeſſion of the territories 
of the murdered prince immediately upon his 
death, and uniting them to his own domains. This 
happened 1n the year 792. 

And now, ſtruck with a pretended remorſe for 
the crime he had committed, or, rather infected 
with the ridiculous enthuſiaſm of thoſe times, he 
undertook a journey to Rome, in order to ſettle 
accounts of conſcience with the pope Adrian J. 
and receive in perſon, a diſcharge in form of in- 
dulgence from that pontiff, who readily ſtruck the 
bargain with him, on condition he ſhould remit 
three hundred and ſixty- five Mancuſes + a year, to 
Rome, for relief of the poor, and maintaining the 
lights on St. Peter's altar, which, together with 
other liberalities to monaſteries and churches, he 
in the moſt humble manner vowed to perform. 
But of the ſincerity of his contrition, we need no 
ſtronger proot than his continuing to retain the 
kingdom he had ſo unjuſtly wreſted from its lau- 
ful poſſeſſor. He allo converted the alms origi- 
nally intended for the ſupport of Engliſh ſtudents 
at Rome, into an annual tax, which, from its being 
payed on the feaſt of St. Peter ad Vincula, (which 
talls on the firſt day of Auguſt) had the name of 
Peter's Pence ; and, to the eternal infamy of this 
nation, was levied by the pope's agents, in nature 
of a tribute, for upwards of ſeven hundred years, 
until it was totally aboliſhed, together with the 
papal ſupremacy in theſe realms, by Henry VIII. 

Offa, having finiſhed his farce of abſolution and 
reconciliation, left Rome, and returned home, 
bringing with him a bull, wherein pope Adrian 
confirmed whatever privileges and donations he 
ſhould think fit to grant, with the advice of his 
council and clergy, to a new monaſtery, which he 
had made a vow to found on his ſafe return to his 
dominions, in honour of St. Alban, whoſe canoni- 
zation he had obtained at Rome, at the town of 
Verulam, where that biſhop's body had been found, 
and which, from the magnificent church and mo- 
naſtery, built by Offa to his memory, took the 
name of St. Alban's, which it has ever ſince re- 
tained. 

He juſt lived to finiſh this monument of his 
pride and hypocriſy, and died, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years, at Offly, A. D. 796. 

Offa was ſucceeded by Egfrid, his ſon and co- 


A town in Oxfordſhire, 

+ A Mancuſe was in value thirty Saxon pence, or about 
ſeven ſhillings and fixpence of our preſent money. 

t It conſiſted of a penny, to be collected yearly, of every 
family within his dominions, where the lands they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of, not including tenements, amounted to the ſum of 
thirty pence yearly rent. It was collected by the biſhops, and 
by them paid to the pope's agents, who remitted it to Rome. 
This bounty, ſo diſgraceful and terrible in its conſequences, 
was collected in no leſs than twenty-three counties, of which 
I ſhall here give the names, as they will ſerve to ſhew the 
reader the extent of Offa's dominions. 

In the counties of Worceſter and Glouceſter, 
the ſee of Worceſter, 


belonging to 


In Warwickſhire, Cheſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and 
Derbyſhire, then belonging to the biſhopric of Litchfield. 

In Leiceſter, being under the juriſdiction called Legrece- 
ſtria. 

In Lincolnſhire, where the epiſcopal ſee was at Lindſay. 

In the counties of Northampton, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and half Hertfordſhire, all 
within the dioceſe of Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire. 

In the counties of Eſſex, Middleſex, and half Hertfordſhire, 
belonging to the ſee of London. 

In Norfolk and Suffolk, in which were two biſhops ſees, 
one at Helman, the other at Dulwich. Offa was likewiſe king 


in Nottinghamſhire ; but the ſpiritualities belonged to the 
archbiſhop of York. 
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partner in rule; but this prince did not enjoy the 
dignity of ſole monarch of the Mercians longer 
than four months, when he was ſucceeded by Ke- 
nulph, a prince of the Mercian blood-royal, and 
inheritor of all the virtues and all the ambition of 
their family : he made his people happy 1n peace 
by a mild and juſt adminiſtration, and redoubta- 
ble in war by his conſummate knowlege in the mi- 
licary arts. The firſt act of his reign was to lead a 
powerful army into Kent, having taken offence at 
the proceedings of Egbert, ſurnamed Pren, whom 
hiſtorians repreſent to us as having uſurped the 
throne of that country. On this occaſion, he ex 

hibited a conduct very little conſiſtent with the 
character we have above given him from William 
of Malmeſbury ; for having vanquiſhed Egbert in 
a pitched battle, and made himſelf maſter of his per- 
ſon, he moſt inhumanly ordered the eyes of his royal 
captive to be put out, loaded him with chains, and 
in that condition carried him with him in triumph 
into Mercia; and, to complete the ſcene of cru- 
elty and tyranny, annexed his kingdom to his own, 
having firſt placed another on the throne with the 
ſpecious title of King, but who was in fact only 
viceroy, or ſubſtitute, under the conqueror. The 
above cited author, who ſeems particularly to fa- 
vour this king of the Mercians, is at great pains to 
extol his clemency and goodneſs in afterwards ſet- 
ting Egbert at liberty, whom he repreſents to us 
as the firſt aggreſſor, having, from the humble 
ſtate of a private monk, raiſed himſelf by under- 
hand machinations and cabals to the throne of 
Kent, by taking advantage of the diſtractions of 
that kingdom on the extinction of the royal line in 
the perion of Ethelbert, fon of Withred, A. D. 
794; and that, immediately on his aſſuming the 
ſovereign power, he had made inroads upon the 
Mercian dominions, by which raſh and inconſide- 
rate act he had called down the vengeance of Ke- 
nulph upon his head. Be that as it may, the diſ- 
tance of thoſe times will not permit us to enquire 
minutely into the truth of hiſtorical aſſertions on 


etther ſide; and we have nothing to direct our 


| 


judgment but the comparing of facts with cha- 
racters, and weighing them in the ſcale of morality 
and juſtice. Kenult, after a reign of twenty - four 
years, was ſlain in an inſurrection of the Eaſt An- 
gles, A. D. 819, leaving his ſon Kenelm, an in- 
fant of ſeven years of age, to ſucceed him under 
the tuition of his ſiſter Quendrida, who, ſufferin 
her ambition to get the better of what ſhe — 
to the ties of blood aud duty, procured the mur- 
der of her younger brother: but it is certain that 
this unnatural ſiſter did not long enjoy the fruits 
of her wicked ambition, being depoſed by Ceol- 
wulf, brother to Kenulf, and uncle to the late 
king, whoſe reign, however, was but of a year's 
duration, being driven from the throne by a pow- 
erful nobleman, named Beornulph, who reigned 
two years, and in 823 was defeated and lain in a 
great battle by Egbert king of the Eaſt Angles, 
whoſe dominions he had invaded. Ludican ſuc- 
ceeded him on the throne, but proved alſo unfor- 
tunate, and underwent the ſame fate in the ſame 
ſpace of time; after which Wiglaft mounted the 
throne, but was defeated two years afterwards by 
Egbert. : 

And here we ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of the hep- 
tarchy, which, like a ſtupendous building unartfully 
raiſed, grew too heavy for itſelf. The different 
parts of which it conſiſted, for want of a proper 
cement, had ſeparated from each other, ſo as to 
form dangerous chaſms, or had inſenſibly moul- 
dered into ruin. The edifice had given ſtrong 
tokens of its approaching diſſolution long before 
it fell; but, even after that fall, there remained 
ſome valuable materials, which only wanted the 
hand of a ſkilful architect to be again erected into 
a new ſtructure more noble and durable than the 
former. This deſirable end was brought about by 
Egbert king of the Weſt Saxons, who, after hav- 
ing vanquiſhed the ſucceſſor of Ludecan, ſubdued 
the whole kingdom of Mercia, and fix years after- 
wards, namely, in 829, united it, together with 
the other kingdoms of the heptarchy under his 
dominion, by the general name of EncLawD. 


EA RAT A. P. 46, col. 2, I. 12, read biſhop of Canterbury, P. 47, col. 1, 24th line from the bottom, for Oſric, read Oſred. Ibid. 7th line from the 
bottom, read Lip of Lindisfarne, Ibid, col. 2, I. 14, for mitigating, read inſtigating. 


Of the Cuſtoms, Government, Manners, and Religion of the Saxoxs, from their 
firſt entering BRITAIN, to the Diſſolution of the HEY TARCHVx. 


REVIOUS to our entering upon the hiſtory 
of the converſion of the Saxons to Chriſti- 
anity, 1t will be neceſlary to give the reader 

fome account of their civil polity, religion, and 
cuſtoms, before they received the ineſtimable 
bleſſing of the goſpel, through the labours of St. 
Auguſtin and his brethren in the miſſion. The 
prevailing form of government among our Saxon 
anceſtors, partook more of an ariſtocratical than 
a monarchical form. The moſt ſucceſsful and 
renowned in war were with them conſidered as 
the firſt in rank, and ſuch who were moſt eminent 
in council held the higheſt degree of authority. 
Though the body of the people were conſulted 
upon ſome affairs, yet the nobility had ſtill the 
cognizance, en dernier reſſort, of thoſe matters that 


came before the commons. They had ſtated places 


and times for holding their public meetings, to 
which they uſually came armed, where ſilence was 
commanded by a prieſt, who ſeems to have had 
great authority on thoſe occaſions, inſomuch that 
it was looked upon as a capital crime to interrupt 
that attention he required. Every one being aſ- 
ſembled, ſome diſtinguiſhed perſon aroſe and open- 
ed the cauſe of their meeting, when thoſe preſent 
ſignified their approbation by ſtriking their javelins 
againſt each other, or their diſlike by a loud and 
tumultuous noiſe. The buſineſs of theſe aſſem- 
blies was to chuſe chieftains to preſide over their 
ſeveral diviſions, ſhires, villages, &c. each of which 
chief was aſſiſted in his office by an aſſeſſor or 
ſideſman, and hence, as Brady in his hiſtory of 
England juſtly obſerves, came our hundred courts, 


in which the hundredarius fate as judge, aſſiſted 
by 
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by the principal men of the county as his aſſeſſors 
or jurors *. The leader or petty ſovereign of theſe 

ortions of territory was held in high reſpect by 
2 inferiors. He had the diſtribution of all ho- 
nours and rewards, and his favour was induſtri- 
ouſly ſought after by all the officers of his juriſ- 
diction. | 

We have already obſerved, that they generally 

held their public conſultations in armour ;' but, 
nevertheleſs, no one was entitled to the privilege 
of wearing armour, and conſequently of holding a 
teat in theſe aſſemblies, but ſuch as had been ap- 
proved by a council, and formally inveſted with 
theſe enſigns of diſtinction by one of the principal 
men, or the perſon next in kindred to him. In 
this ceremony we eaſily ditcover the origin of 
knighthood. 


The huſband, among the Saxons, faith Tacitus, 
ettled a dowry upon the wife, and not the wife 
upon the huſband ; and when the wife proved 
falſe to the marriage-bed, he was at liberty to cut | 
off her hair, ſtrip her naked, turn her out of doors 
in the face of all her relations, and then have her 
whipped through the town: but this levere cuſtom ; 
was in courſe of time conſiderably mitigated, 

The children ſucceeded to the inheritance of 
their fathers without will; but, after their ſettle- 
ment in Britain, they altered their conſtitution, 
and bocland, or free tenure, grantable by deed, 
was deemed alienable by will; but in lands held 
by feofage, all the fons inherited alike. 

The next inſtitution I ſhall rake notice of, was 
of a nature equally fatal and impolitic, but what 
was common to all nations of the Celtic or Scy- 
thian original; namely, that of encouraging pa- 
ternal and family feuds as well as friendſhips; and 
the crime of murder was puniſhed by a fine of 
cattle, to be diſtributed among the relations of the 
deceaſed. 

The laſt inſtitution regards the right which the 
lord of the glebe had to preſcribe to his tenant the 
quantity and number of corn, cattle, or cloaths, 


which he was to pay as rent, in which we have the | 


original of taking rents in kind, a cuſtom which 
{till prevails in Scotland. 

The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, the 
nobles, the freemen, and the ſlaves, with a prohi- 
bition from contracting alliances out of their re- 
ſpective claſs. This cuſtom continued in England 
fo late as the paſſing the Magna Charta and char- 
ter of Merton, and ſo jealous was the legiſlature 
of any infringement of this ordinance, that the 
lord was to loſe the benefit of his wardſhip, who 
married his ward to his diſparagement, on complaint 
being made by any of the kindred. 

Wich reſpect to religion they ſeem to have given 
into the ſame ſuperſtitions with other nations. They 
practiſed divinations, by lots, in a peculiar man- 
ner 7, in which the prieſt had the direction in 
public matters, and the maſter of the family in 
thoſe of a private nature They likewiſe drew 
preſages from the ſinging and flight of birds. An- 
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other method of divination in uſe amongſt them, 
and that on which they laid the greateſt ſtreſs, was 
by obliging the captive of a nation with which 
they were at war to fight after the manner of his 
own country, again{t a champion of their's, and 
from the event of the combat they prognoſticated 
the fate of the war. They alſo drew pretages freni 
the neighing of horſes, which they confidered as 
particular favourites of the gods, eſpecially thoſe 
of a white colour; theſe were fed in words anc 
groves, at the public expence. In this ſuperſtition 
they ſeem to have retembled the antient Perſians 
and Romans. 

Their idols, of which they had a great number, 
and variety, all bore a ſtrong affinity to thoſe of 
other heathen nations. Their Woden was the ſan:e 
with Mercury; to him they offered human facri- 
fices, and dedicated the fourth day of the week, or 
our Wedneſday, Venus they adored under the 
name of Freja; and Tuyſco, whom they believed 
to be the founder of their nation, gave his name 
to the third day of the weck, called by us Tueſday. 


— hey had à goddeſs whom they called Eoſter, and 


who preſided over the month of April, and from 
whom the feſtival of Eaſter, which generally falls 
in that month, had probably its name. Bur the 
peculiar patroneſs of our Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, 
was the goddeſs Hertha, or Herthus, as Tacitus 
calls her, by whom they meant Mother Larth, 
who was believed by them to interfere in all hu- 
man affairs. Fer reſidence was in a vehicle, co- 
vered with a ſacred veſtment, and placed in a con- 
ſecrated grove in a certain iſland on the ocean. 
This moving temple was carried or drawn by cows, 
and attended by a prieſt, who alone was allowed 
to touch the ſacred veſtment. Whenever this 
goddeſs made her viſitation, joy and gladnets filled 
every place through which ſhe paſſed. War ceaſed, 
animoſities were forgotten, the captive was ſet at 
liberty, and a general tranquility took poſſeſſion of 
all minds. When ſhe retired from the converſe of 
mortals to her temple, or grove, the vehicle and 
veſtment were purified in a ſacred lake. 

For thoſe who are deſirous of a more full ac- 
count of theſe matters, we refer them to Verſtegan 
and Adam Bremenſis, eſpecially the former, who 
gives a minute detail of every circumſtance relat- 
ing thereto. 

The Saxons, by their original conſtitution, had 
no kings, in the modern acceptation of the word; 
for all ſupreme authority among them ended with 
the cauſe that gave it birth. After their ſettlement 
here, reaſons of a political nature, and which have 
appeared in the foregoing account of the heptar- 
chy, induced them to inveſt their chieftains with 
the regal authority and title; but the rights ariſing 
by conqueſt were equal, conſequently the liberty 


of the you could fuffer no alteration in its 
nature from the encreaſing dignity of its chief or 
head. nm 


I ſhall now proceed to give a ſhort account of 
the laws, manners, and cultoms of the Saxons. 


There are yet in ſome parts of Germany, courts-criminal, 
which are called 8 or hundred-right, or court; 
and thoſe who fit as preſident in them, Zent- groffer, or Zent- 


graven, 1. e. judge of the hundred. 
+ This was done by lips of wood, cut from ſome ſructiſe- 
Tous tree, and diſtinguiſhed by marks or notches: theſe they 


ſhock promiſcuouſly together in a white cloth; then the 
prieſt, or father of the family, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
gods in a ſhort extempore prayer; after which, raiſing his 
eyes up to heaven, he took up a flip three times ſucceſhvely, 
and declared the omen to be good or evil according to the 
mark that chancel to caſt up. 

They 
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They held ic no diſgrace for a man to ipend 
both day and night in drinking. This practice 
naturally begot frequent quarrels, which were ſel- 
dom ended without bloodſhed, and often death. 
In the mid{t of their carouſings, they would treat 
of the molt important affairs both of peace and 
war, from a belief that the heart was on thoſe oc- 
caſions more free and open, and better fitted 
for dealing plainly, and acting fervently and 
nobly. Malt-liquor was their natural and favou- 
rite drink, as it ſtill is with the commonalty of 
their poſterity the Engliſh : their food was plain 
and ſimple, and they were famous for their wanton 
feats of arms and dexterity, which we ſee ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the cuſtom of boxing, ſo peculiar to this 
nation. Their exceſſive eagerneſs for games of 
chance paſſed almoſt into a proverb; and to ſuch 
exceſs did they run in this particular, that the loſer 
patiently ſubmitted to become the ſlave of his more 
fortunate antagoniſt ; and the ſlaves thus gained by 
gaming were generally exchanged in traffic, like 
any other part of the goods or property of the 
owner. But the moſt ſtriking affinity between the 
preſent Engliſh and their Saxon anceſtors, ſeems 
to be in thoſe ſudden fits of paſſion to which they 
are ſubject, and the gentleneſs and humanity with 
which they treat their inferiors when thoſe ſallies 
are over. In their funerals they were remarkably 
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modeſt: they had no pompous rites, no gaudy 
monuments; the fame of the good or evil, great 
or ignoble deeds of the deceaſed being the only 
inſcriptions they were acquainted with. They 
were probably ignorant of arts and ſciences, and 
in general knew no more of huſbandry than what 
was barely ſufficient to raiſe corn, Their capital 
puniſhments were hanging or drowning, which 
anſwers to the pit and gallows ſo often mentioned 
in our old laws and charters. Leſſer offences were 
acquitable by fines to be paid in horſes or cattle, 
part of which belonged to the public, or ſome great 
man; a cuſtom of which there are evident traces 
to be found in the Engliſh laws. 

As to their famous ghemots, thoſe aſſemblies 
from which our parliaments took their riſe, and 
the ſeveral rights and dignities which compoſed 
them, the knowlege we have of them at this 
period is too faint to be relied on; and be- 
tides, they will enter with more propriety into the 
view we ſhall take of the Anglo-Saxon government 
in Britain in its full maturity, as we have hitherto 
done in its infancy. 

I ſhall here cloſe the account of our Saxon an- 
ceſtors before their converſion to Chriſtianity, and 
now proceed to ſhew the manner in which the 
faith was firit introduced among them in the reign 
of Erhelbert King of Kent. 


State of Religion among the Saxoxs, from the Year 597, to the Reign of 
EGBERT, the Furſt of the ENGLISH Kings. 


T. Gregory, having ſucceeded Pelagius 1n 

the papal chair, ordered a monk, called Au- 

guſtin, and others of his brotherhood, to 
undertake a voyage to Britain, A. D. 596, to con- 
vert the Saxons to the Chriſtian faith. The good 
fathers readily obeyed; but the many difficul- 
ties they had to encounter in their journey, 
and the apprehenſions they conceived from the 
known ferocity of the people among whom they 
were going as miſſionaries, ſo damped the ardour 
of their zeal, that they diſpatched Auguſtin back 
to beſeech the pope that he would excuſe them 
from the buſineſs he had ſent them upon, and 
to which they had too haſtily given their conſent. 
But Gregory, who was not a man to be fo eaſily 
diverted trom his purpoſe, ſent back Auguſtin 
with a letter of exhortation and encouragement, 
which as it carries with it all the marks of being 
genuine, and ſerves to ſhew the character of that 
pontiff, and how much he had at heart this work 
of converſion, we ſhall give it to our readers as it 
is to be found in the venerable Bede, lib. i. cap. 
23. 
Gregory, the ſervant of the ſervants of God, 

ſends to them greeting : 
* Inaſmuch as it is better not to enter upon a 
good work than afterwards to recede from it, 
therefore, my moſt dearly beloved ſons, it be- 
hoveth you to exert yourſelves with the utmoſt 
zeal in fulfilling the righteous undertaking in 
which, through the divine aſſiſtance, you are now 
engaged. Be ye therefore neither diſcouraged 
by the difficulty of the work, nor the ſpeeches of 
5 


wicked men; but, by the help of God, go thro), 
with all fervour and zeal, that work which you 
have entered upon ; knowing the greater your dif- 
ficulties are in this undertaking, the greater will 
be your degree of glory hereafter. In all things 
humbly obey your director Auguſtin, whom we 
now ſend back to ygu with this our apoſtolical 
greeting, and whom we have conſtituted your 
abbot, well knowing that whatſoever ye ſhall 
execute through his advice, will in all things turn 
out to the profit of your ſouls. 

„May the Almighty God have you in his fa- 
therly protection, and grant that in his eternal king- 
dom I may behold the effects of your labours, al- 
beit I may not accompany you in them. May 
God keep you in all ſafety, my dearly beloved 
tons. Given this 21ſt day of July, in the fourth 
year of our moſt pious lord and emperor Martius 
Tiberius, and in the thirteenth year after the 
conſulate of our ſaid Lord, &c.“ 

Together with this letter Gregory furniſhed 
them with ſtrong recommendations to Ethereus 
biſhop of Arles, requeſting him to furniſh them 
with all ſuch helps as they might ſtand in need of 
in the courſe of their journey. 

Auguitin and his fellow-labourers, upon their 
firſt landing in England, ſent a perſon as an inter- 
preter to the Kentiſh King Ethelbert, declaring 
themſclves come from Rome with offers of eternal 


ſalvation. Bertha, the conſort of Ethelbert, who 


had been a convert of the pious prelate Luidhard, 
had inſpired her huſband with fo venerable an idea 
of the Chriſtian religion, that he immediately or- 

dered 
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dered the miſſionaries to be furniſhed with all ne- 
ceilaries, and went in perſon to viſit them in the 
Ille of Thanet, and ſoon after openly eſpouſed the 
Chriſtian faith; and Auguſtin, who had received 
epiſcopal ordination from the primate of Arles, 
erected Chriſt-church into a cathedral, opened a 
ſeminary for learning, and founded the abbey of 
St. Auguſtin. 

But no ſooner had this monk converted king 
Ethelbert, and acquired an influence with that 
monarch, than he began to take upon him the 
pompous character of Apoſtle of the Engliſh na- 
tion. He ſent Laurentius, together with a monk 
named Peter, to pope Gregory, with an account of 
his ſuccels in his miſſion, and to propole certain 
queries relating to the behaviour of the biſhops and 
clergy, in which he required the pope's direction 
and advice . Gregory, having conſidered the 
queſtions and replied thereto, ſent over Melitus, 
Paulus Juſtus, Melemnus, and Rufinianus, to aſſiſt 
him in the work of converſion ; by them he alſo 
ſent a large quantity of church-plate, with direc- 
tions concerning erecting fees among the Saxons, 
and a pall + tor Auguſtin. Theſe additional miſſi- 
onaries were ordered by Gregory to recommend 
to Auguſtin humility in his behaviour, and that 
he ſhould not immediately proceed to extremities, 
by pulling down the Pagan temples, but content 
himſelf with deſtroying the idols and purifying the 
places of their worſhip, by the ſprinkling of holy 
water: * for,” ſaith that wiſe and politic pontiff, “ if 
the temples be well built, it is ſufficient to alter 
the. worſhip to which they have been appropriated, 
and to convert them into decent dwellings for the 
God of truth; and, by thus indulging the pagans 
in the ſatisfaction of their ſ-nfes, they will be more 
eaſily wrought upon to embrace the new religion.” 
He likewiſe recommended to him the inſtituting of 
anniverſary feſtivals of ſaints, and other public re- 
ligious ceremonies, on which the people were to 
be allowed to build booths around the places of 
worſhip, and to indulge themſelves in merriment 
and good cheer, provided the fame was reſtricted 
vithin the Bounds of moderation. This indulgence 
was extremely well judged in regard to the Eng- 
liſh, who were naturally fond of every thing that 
wore the face of feſtivity, or merry-making, and 
who would have been ſhocked at a too ſudden 
propolal of taſting or mortification. 

Ethelbert was now become fo zealous a convert, 
that he bequeathed his own palace at Canterbury 
to Auguſtin for his own uſe, and retired to Re- 
culver Þ, in order to leave the apoſtle more at eaſe. 
Bat, notwithitanding all theſe marks of royal in- 
dulgence, that haughty prelate could not be con- 
tented till he had gained the ſupremacy over all 
the reſt of the Britith clergy. With this view he 
uſed every art to ſoothe their biſhops into a con- 
formity with the Roman church; and, by dint of 
pertualion, prevailed over them to meet him at a 
conference, which he appointed at a place called 
St. Auguſtin's ſce in Worceſterſhire, Previous to 
this meeting, in order to prepoſſets the Britiſh 
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clergy with a notion of his ſanctity, ke had re- 
courle to the paltry ſhift of miracle-working ; and 
having procured a mercenary wretch who pre- 
tended to be born blind, in the preſence of a nu- 
merous crowd of ſpectators, he reſtored him to 
ſight. But this trick was too grols to impoſe upon 
the Britons, even in thoſe days of darkneſs and 
ignorance; they called for more ſubſtantial proofs, 
and exacted that the man who aſpired to the ſove- 
reign authority in ſpiritual affairs, ſhould bring 
more authentic teſtimonies of a divine miſſion ; 
and betore they repaired to the meeting, conſulted 
a venerable hermit on the marks by which they 
might diſtinguiſh if this pretended apoſtle was 
really of God, or only aſſumed a merit of his own 
invention. If he is really of God,” replied the 
hermit, he will bchave with meeknefs and low- 
lineſs of ſpirit; he will be the firit to riſe and ſalute 
you, and will arrogate nothing to himſelf but in 
common with the other followers of. Chriſt.” Poſ- 
ſeſſed of this criterion, they repair to the aſſembly, 
when lo! the apoſtle receives them with all that 
ſupercilious haughtineſs, which unhappily his ſuc- 
ceſſors in the miniſtry have but too cloſely copied. 
He peremptorily inſiſted on their obſerving the 
feaſt of Eaſter, and conforming in every other act 
of church-office to the manners of the Roman ſee. 
The Britiſh clergy, however, little edified by his 
behaviour, and ſtill leſs convinced by his argu- 
ments, anſwered him, that they knew of no other 
obedience due to the biſhop of Rome, than that 
which one Chriſtian owes to another in meekneſs 
and charity; adding, that in point of ſupremacy, 
they acknowledged no other than the biſhop of 
Caerleon. The haughty Auguſtin, nettled at this 
noble and ſpirited reply, threatened them with the 
moſt exemplary puniſhment, unleſs they conform- 
ed to the plan he laid down for their conduct in 
ſpiritual matters; which threats he carried but too 
fully into execution, by ſtirring up the king of 
Northumberland to harraſs their country and de- 
{troy their ſeminary. 

He did not, however, long ſurvive this exertion 
of his power; for he died in 604, after having 
conſecrated Melitus and Juſtus, and was ſucceed- 
ed in the ſee of Canterbury by Laurentius, his 
coadjutor and ſucceſſor in zeal as well as eccleſi- 
aſtical dignity. The affair of the obſervance of 
Eaſter, was puſhed by him with the ſame inconſi- 
derate and unchriſtian heat, as it had been by his 
predeceflor; and he actually ſent Melitus to Rome 
ro confult with pope Boniface, the ſucceſſor of 
Gregory, about the moſt proper meaſures to be 
taken to enforce a general obedience. Melitus re- 
turned, after a ſhort ſtay, with a copy of the acts 
of a ſynod, at which he had aſſiſted, together with 
ſeveral letters from the pontiff, filled with artful 
perſuaſions and flattering promiſes to the chief 
perſons in church and ſtate and the body of the 
people. 

But here an unexpected event happened, which 
for a while ſeemed to threaten theſe eccleſiaſtical 
machinations with a total overthrow. Ethelbert 


* Theſe queries, with their anſwers, are to be ſound in 
Bede*s Hiſtory of the Church. 

+ The pall, according to Harpsfield, (Hi. Fed. Angl. c. 
vt. p. 58) is a ſmall piece of woollen cloth, about four fin- 
gers breacth, without any dye, and juit of the ſame colour as 
„hen taken from the ſheep: it is laid ur on St. Peter's tomb 
"7 the biſhops of Rome, and then ſent to the metropolitan, 


who wears it over his ſhoulders when he officiates, It is in 
the form cf a Y, the lower end of which falls down upon the 
breaſt, and the two upper ends are thrown over the ſhoulders. 
On each of theſe ends is a red croſs, This pall makes a part 
of the armorial bearings cf the fee of Canterbury. 

t Now a ſmall village near Margate in Kent. 
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dying about 910, was ſucceeded by on fon Ead- 
bald, who, on his acceſſion, threw off tne Chriſtian 
faich, and, together with the three princes of the 
Faſt Saxons, returned to his original idolatry; upon 
which Laurentius thought it high time to quit 
this iNand, and actually prepared for his departure ; 
but, as his laſt reſource, put the following ſtrata- 
oem (almoſt too ludicrous for hiſtory) in practice, 
which however ſucceeded to his with. He pre- 
rended that St. Peter had appeared to him in a vi- 
lion, and after having ſeverely reprimanded him 
for his intention of abandoning the flock com- 
mitted to his charge, had ſcourged him ſeverely, 
and produced the marks, yet freſh and bleeding, 
to the good king Eadbald, who became the dupe 
of this religious mummery, and inſtantly returned 
to the boſom of the church, and the deſired ſub- 
miſſion to epiſcopal authority. 

Laurentius dying in 618, was ſucceeded as me- 
tropolitan by Melicus, a perſon of noble extrac- 
tion and exemplary piety, who, after enjoying the 
archiepiſcopal dignity for fix years, was ſucceeded 
in 624, by Juſtus, biſhop of Rocheſter, to whom 
pope Boniface V. gave an authority to conſecrate 
biſhops. 

About this time Paulinus converted the king of 
Northumberland and his court. This prelate like- 
wiſe met with great ſucceſs among the Mercians, 
great numbers of whom he baptiſed in the river 
Trent, being aſſiſted in this pious office by one 
James, a deacon, a man eminent for his learning 
and upright lite, 

A. D. 634, the Weſt Saxons were converted to 
Chriſtianity by Berinus, whom pope Honorius, in 
reward for his labours, inveſted with an epiſcopal 
character as biſhop of York. 

 Wiltred, biſhop of York, effected the converſion 
of the South Saxons about the year 686. Their 
king Adelwalch had already embraced the faith 
from motives of intereſt; and a lucky incident 
gave Wiltred an opportunity of improving the 
king's zeal to the general converſion of his ſub- 
ects. The people of Suſſex, though inhabitants 
of a ſea-coaſt, were totally ignorant how to make 
advantage of their ſituation, A ſcarcity of grain 
happening, Wilfred ſhewed them the way of catch- 
ing fiſh in the ſea by nets, and by marks of ſupe- 
rior merit, impreſſed an high idea of his abilities 
on the minds of this ignorant people, who readily 
embraced the faith he propoſed to them. 

Having thus given a ſhort ſketch of the original 
converſions of the ſeveral kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy, I ſhall now proceed to lay before my rea- 
ders a conciſe chronological account of the hiſtory 
of the Saxon church, in which I ſhall avoid that 
unentertaining preciſion and minute detail, which 
however it may fall in with the taſte of a particu- 
lar ſet of readers, is far from being pleaſing to the 
generality, who preter amuſement, blended with 
inſtruction, to thole elaborate compilations or 
learned quotations with which our former hiſto- 
rians abound. 

The archbiſhops of Canterbury, in virtue of the 
pretended rights with which they had been inveſt- 
ed by the ſee of Rome, aimed at making not only 
the Saxons, but the Scots and Britons alſo, de- 
pendent on their authority. A. D. 073, a ſynod | 
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was held at Hereford or Harford, in which Theo- 
dore, a Greek, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
produced the book of canons, and pointed out ſe- 
veral particulars which he inſiſted to have dili- 
gently obſerved by the ſynods. The principal of 
theſe was their keeping Eaſter on the Sunday next 
after the fourteenth day of the moon, 1n the firſt 
month“. This was a ſtroke levelled at the Britons 
and Scots, who ſtill kept their Eaſter by a differ- 
ent rule to that which Sr. Auguſtin had introduced 
from Rome ; but what this rule was, or how they 
came by it, we know not. Two Britiſh biſhops 
from Icolmnkill, the ſeminary of their clergy, had 
prevailed with the Northumbrians to follow their 
rule; but Oſwy, king of Northumberland, had ſo 
great a regard for the church of Rome, that in 666, 
he ordered a conference to be held on this impor- 
tant ſubject at Whitby in Yorkſhire, wherein Col- 
man, a Scotch prieſt, ſpoke on the one ſide, and 
Wiitred, then an abbor, undertook to defend the 
other. This conference terminated in favour of 
the Romaniſts; and Colman and the Scotch party, 
on being worſted, reſigned their dignities, and re- 
tired into Scotland. 

Another important point diſcuſſed in this ſynod 
was the prieſtly tonſure, which thoſe of the church 
of Rome inſiſted ſhould be done in ſuch a manner 
as to repreſent the crown of thorns worn by our 
Saviour, in oppoſition to the manner of the Bri:ons, 
who ſhaved the whole head. 

About this time Sebba, king of the Eaſt Angles, 
putting himſelf into the hands of Walder, biſhop 
of London, became a monk; and during his retire- 
ment he expended large ſums of money (which he 
had purpolely taken with him at his reſignation) 
in pious uſes. In his laſt illneſs he ſhewed a ſpirit 
of decency and delicacy ſuperior to the manners of 
that age. Being fearful that he might in the ago- 
nies of death betray ſome indecency in poſture or 
expreſſion, he defired that none but the biſhop of 
London and two of his own domeſtics might be 
with him in his laſt moments, to cloſe his eyes. 
This precaution however proved unneceſſary, for 
he expired without a groan or the leaſt convulſion. 

A. D. 677, Leutherius, biſhop of the Wet 
Saxons, dying, Theodore conſecrated Heddi in 
his ſtead, during whoſe prelacy happened the great 
revolution in that kingdom under Ceadwalla. 

About this period alſo Putta, biſnop of Ro- 
cheſter, quitted his ſee, and fled for protection to 
Segwult, biſhop of Mercia, on the invaſion of Kent 
by Ethelbert the Mercian king. Segwulf received 
the reverend fugitive with great kindneſs, and gave 
him a church and a ſmall field for his maintenance, 
where he ended his days comfortably. 

The order of time now bring us to the year 678, 
when Egfrid ſwayed. the Northumbrian ſceptre, 
between whom and Wilfred, archbiſhop of York, 
there aroſe a difference which was proſecuted with 
all that heat and virulence, which uſually accompa- 
nies eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and in which we have 
the firſt example of the*encroachment of pontifical 
pride over royal authority. As this controverly 
was productive of great effects, and is in itſelf both 
intereſting and amuſing, I ſhall be more particular 
in my relation of it. 


A fanatical delicacy in Egfrid's firſt queen, had 
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put her upon denying her huſband the rites of the 
marriage bed. The king, ſenſible that Wilfred 
had a great influence over the mind of his conſort, 
whom he loved with a warm affection, applied to 
that prelate to uſe his endeavours to argue her into 
a more compliable diſpoſition, Wilfred, on the 
contrary, rather ſtrengthened her in her firſt ſcru- 
ples, inſomuch that, inſtead of anſwering the king's 
expectations, ſhe even ſolicited him to follow her 
example, at the ſame time preſſing him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to ſuffer her to retire into a mo- 
naſtery. 

Egtrid, juſtly incenſed at this treacherous be- 
haviour and diſobedience of the prelate, whom he 
had honoured with his confidence in ſo delicate a 
point, and reſolved to diſpute the heart of his wife 
with the monks, forbade her entertaining any far- 
ther thoughts of depriving him of her tocicty by 
ſo raſh a ſtep; at the ſame time uling every art he 
could deviſe to awake in her a proper ſenſe of her 
duty, and win her back to his embraces : but all 
proved vain ; for the infatuated princeſs, miſtaking 
theſe proofs of conjugal affection for perſecution, 
fied out of her huſband's power to Ely. 

Such a conduct opened the eyes of Egfrid, and 
cured that monarch of his fondneſs; and he ſoon 
after married again, And now, thinking he had 
uſt reaſons to fear for his own authority and ſafety 
while a ſubject lived under him ſo ambitious and 
powerful as Wiltred, he determined to ſecure his 
own peace and ſovereignty by cruſhing this formi- 
dable prieſt, and began to put his intentions in 
practice by ſeizing certain revenues belonging to 
St. Peter's church at York. This ſtep ended in 
an open rupture between him and Wilfred, whoſe 
haughty temper could by no means brook ſuch an 
invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical rights; and his be- 
haviour on this occaſion furniſhed Egfrid with ſuf- 
ficient cauſe of complaint againſt him. The king, 
therefore, applies to Theodore archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who at his requeſt erected ſeveral ſees in 
the dioceſe of York without the conſent of the bi- 
_ Wilfred exclaimed bitterly againſt Theodore 
and the king, and aſſerted his right to the revenues, 
which had been appropriated to the maintenance 
of new-made prelates. The king, on his fide, 
inſiſted on the legality of his proceedings, and 
Wilfred appealed to the deciſion of the papal ſee “. 
He even took a journey in perſon to Rome, where 
he preſented a ſervile petition to the pope and 
council aſſembled for that purpoſe. Agatho, who 
was pontiff at that time, was ſo pleaſed with this 
firſt inſtance of an appeal to Rome, and the defe- 
rence expreſſed to that ſee in the petition, that he, 
with the advice of the council, granted a decree 
for reinſtating Wilfred in his rights, and denounc- 
ing excommunication againſt all who ſhould op- 
poſe him therein. | 

The power of the Roman pontiff, however, 
ſeems to have been very little noticed at Egfrid's 
court; for upon Wilfred's return to England, and 
his preſenting to that monarch the decree of the 
fynod, under the hands and ſeals of the members, 
Egfrid called a council of his nobles and clergy to 
conſider of the contents, who expreſſed the higheſt 
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indignation at the papal claims of authority, aſ- 
ſerted their independence on the ſee of Rome, and 
concluded with ordering Wilfred to be taken into 
cuſtody, and committed to clole confinement, for 
having dared to appeal to a foreign power againſt 
the decrees of his natural ſovereign and liege 
lord. 

Wilfred had been near a year in priſon, when 
Egfrid and his queen Hermenburga coming to the 
monaſtery of Coldingham, Abba, that prince's 
aunt, who was abbels, prevailed on her royal ne- 
phew to ſet the prelate at liberty, on condition 
that he ſhould immediately quit the Northumbrian 
territories, Wiltred, upon his enlargement, re- 
tired to Mercia, from whence he was toon driven 
by Ethelred, who dreaded the diſpleaſure of the 
Northumbrian monarch, in cale he ſhould give an 
aſylum to that factious ſubject. The prelate was 
now obliged to fly for ſhelter into the dominions 
of Centwin, king of the Welt Saxons; but Cent- 
win's queen being ſiſter ro Hermenburga, that 
princeſs uſed her intereſt ſo effectually at the Saxon 
court, that he was ſoon obliged to quit that coun- 
try, and went and took up his habitation among 
the South Saxons, where he acquired great influ- 
ence and power. | 

Having lived there for ſome time as biſhop, and 
in great ſplendor, ne was invited by Theodore arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to a conference, which being 
accepted, matters were compromiſed between the 
two biſhops ; and if we may believe Eddius, a 
great favourer and panegyriſt of Wilfred, Theodore 
promiſed to make him his ſucceſſor in the ſee of 
Canterbury. It is certain, however, that the latter 
wrote in his favour to Alfrid, Egfrid's ſucceſſor, 
and to Ethelred king of the Mercians. Theſe let- 
ters had the deſired effect with both the princes to 
whom they were addreſſed. Alfrid, in particular, 
not only recalled Wilfred, and reinſtated him in 
his ſee of Vork, but alſo put him in poſſeſſion of 
the monaſtery of Rippon, as ſome equivalent for 
the diſmembering ot his ſee. 

Not contented with this indulgence, he inſiſted 
upon Hexham's being reunited to his dioceſe, and 
the full reſtitution of all the revenues that had 
been ſecularized by the late king. Theſe inſolent 
demands embroiled him anew with Alfrid, who 
drove him once more from his church, when he 
had again recourſe to the protection of Ethelred 
king of the Mercians, who gave him the adminiſ- 
tration of the ſee of Licceceſter, or Leiceſter; Seg- 
wulf, the Mercian biſhop, being lately dead. 

About this time, namely, A. D. 690, died Theo- 
dore archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the eighty- eighth 
year of his age; a prelate to whom the Engliſh 
church had great obligations on account of his 
nobly refuſing to comply with the deciſion of the 


Romiſh ſynod in the caſe of Wilfred, and the other 


ſteps he took againſt the papal ſee ; on whom, and 
its creatures, he appears on all occaſions to have 
maintained an eſſential independency. 

During his ſtay in the Mercian dominions, Wil- 
fred was ſummoned, in 701, by Berckwald, the 
ſucceſſor of Theodore, to a council at Oeneſtreſ- 


field +, where he was charged with ſeveral crimes, 
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Previous to this ſtep he went to court, and with an un- 
paralleled arrogance in a perſon of his character, and a ſub- 
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importing no leſs than degradation, But this tur- 
bulent prelate appealed from the ſentence to Rome, 
and that in ſuch arrogant terms as were ſo highly 
reſented by the Englith ſynod, that they diſſcized 
him of all his effects both in Northumbria and 
Mercia; but, not to appear too rancorous in their 
reſentment, they mitigated ſome part of the pu- 
niſhment, by leaving him the abbey of Rippon, 
with its revenues; but, on his making a ſecond 
appeal to Rome, this was conſidered as a freſh 
aggravation of his crimes, and he was excommu- 
nicated. 

And now, though ſeventy years of age, he un- 
dertook another journey to Rome. John VI. was 
then pope, and ſufficiently diſpoſed to juſtify the 
conduct of his predeceſſors. This Wilfred well 
knew, and accordingly had no ſmall reliance on 
the favour of that pontiff, whom he doubted not 
he ſhould engage to intercede in his behalf with 
the kings of Mercia and Northumberland. On 
the other fide, the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent 
agents to Rome to vindicate his conduct, who 
were ordered to charge, as a capital crime againſt 
Wilfred, his refuſing to obey the determination of 
an Engliſh ſynod convened under a metropolitan. 

After ſeveral fittings of the Romiſh ſynod Wil- 
fred was again fully acquitted, and ſent back with 
letters of recommendation to Alfrid and Ethelred ; 
the latter of whom paid ſome regard to the papal 
credentials; but Alfrid had too much witdom, 
ſteadineſs, and reſolution, to leave Wilfred any 
hopes of prevailing on him to change his mea- 
ſures. But this prince being ſucceeded by Eath- 
wulph, Wilfred thought proper to apply to him, in 
confidence of a former triendſhip that had ſubſiſt- 
ed between them: but herein he found himſelf 
miſtaken ; for Eathwulph, fo far from liſtening to 
his propoſals, baniſhed him out of his dominions : 
but Eathwulph's reign was ſhort; for he was de- 
poſed in about two months, and Oſred, a boy 
eight years old, was proclaimed king of North- 
umberland ; and Wiltred now found himſelf in as 
high favour with Berchrid, the chief miniſter, as 
he had been deteſted by the former king. 

Berchwald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, being 
wearied out with this long conteſt, and intimi- 
dated, as Eddius ſays *, by the menaces of the 
pope, thought proper to accommodate matters 
with a man whoſe haughty and inflexible ſpirit he 
could never hope to ſubdue. With this view, he 
made overtures of reconciliation to Wilfred, con- 
voked a council near the river Nid +, A. D. 704, 
wherein it was agreed, after a ſtout reſiſtance on 
the part of the Engliſh biſhops, that Wilfred ſhould 
be reſtored to his fee of Hexham 4, together with 
the abbey of Rippon, with all their revenues and 
profits; in the full enjoyment of which he conti- 
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nued till his death, which happened four year; 
afterwards, namely, A. D. 708, at his monaſtery 
of Oundel ||. | 

And here I ſhall cloſe my account of this inte 
reſting period in the Engliſh church with the ob- 
ſervation of Carte in his hiftory of England, 
„Such, faith he, was the iſſue of the firſt attempt 
made to ſubject the Eng! churches to the Roman 
judicature, ſet on foot by a man of the greateſt 
parts, character, and popularity, of any in the 
age wherein he lived, who employed them all in 
the moſt artful manner to propagate the principles 
he had imbibed, and the prejudices he had con- 
tracted in his Roman education; but in which he 
muſt have ſunk finally, had it not been for ſome 
unforeſeen accidents, and the troubles which an 
uncertain and diſputed ſucceſſion had raiſed among 
the Northumbrians ; and which, diſpoſing every 
body to put an end to all other occaſions of em- 
broiling a nation, opened a way for that 2 
miſe, which ſaved him and his followers from 
ruin $.” 

From the council of Nid, however, the papal 
authority began to gain ground daily in the Bri- 
tiſh church; ſeveral monks wrote openly in favour 
of the Romiſh tenets, of their manner of cele- 
brating Eaſter, and performing the eccleſiaſtical 
tonſure. 

A. D. 710, a ſynod was held at Alne © by the 
deſire of Egwin biſhop of Worceſter, who is ſaid 
to have been the firſt who introduced image-wor- 
ſhip into England in the year 712 *. 

About this time church-muſic began to be im- 
proved in England. Acca, the ſucceſſor of Wil- 
fred, is particularly mentioned by Bede as being 
eminent in this reſpect. | 

The next eccleſiaſtical tranſaction of moment is 
the famous charter of Ina in favour of the monks 
of Glaſtonbury, ſigned by himſelf, his queen 
Ethelburga, by Berchwald archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and by the biſhops of Winchelter and Sher- 
borne. By this charter, made in the year 725, 
thoſe monks are exempted from all epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction. It was afterwards confirmed by the 
pope ; but notwithſtanding the many evidences 
brought in its favour, and the great uſe made of 
it by the ſee of Rome, its authenticity is very 
juſtly ſuſpected, and no leſs learnedly confuted by 
biſhop Stillingfleet in his Antiquities, to which we 
refer the curious reader. 

A. D. 731 died Berchwald archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, after having enjoyed that dignity thirty- 
ſeven years and an halt, and was ſucceeded by 
Tatwin, a Mercian monk; and about this period 
ends the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the venerable 
Bede, a moſt uſeful and learned hiſtorian ++. 

Tatwin died in 736, and was ſucceeded in his 


Ed. in vit. Wilf. cap. 58. 

+ In that part of Britain called Scotland, 

t Pede, |. v. c. 20. 

In Northamptonhhire. 

$ Carte's Hiſtory of England, vol. i. page 259. 

q Now Ainwick, or Anwick, in Northumberland, fo called 
from the river Alne, which flows by it. 

At the expreſs direction of the Virgin Mary, ſay the 
monkiſh hiſtorians, who appeared to him in a viſion for this 
Purpoſe; the circumſtances of which being made known to 
Pope Boniface, he diſpatched his legate to England, who 
convened a council in London, where both the worſhip of 
images and the _— of prieſts were decreed. 


tt x at the end of Bede's Hiſt: y we have a catalogue of 


all the biſhops in England at that time, it may not be amiſs to 
give it our readers in a note. Tatwin, as we have ſaid, was 
now archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Adulph biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter; Ingwald held the ſee of London, the only one the 
Eaſt Saxons had; Eathbert and Hardulan were biſhops of 
Dunwich and Helmam, in Eaſt Anglia ; Daniel was biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Forthere of Sherburn, among the Welt 
Saxons; Alwin was biſhop of Litchfield, and Walchford of 
Hereford, or, as Bede expreſſes it, over all the inhabitants to 
the weſtward of the Severn ; Wilfred was biſhop of Worceſter, 
and Cunebert of Cydnaceſter, or Lindſay ; Wilfred 1I. was 
biſhop of York, Ethelwald of Lindisfarne, Acca of Hexham, 
= Pethelm of Whithern, which had been lately erected into 
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ſee by Nothelm, who held it till 747, when on his 
death that dignity was filled by Cuthbert biſhop of 
Hereford, who was of noble extraction, and, by 


the character Bede gives of him, a perſon of learn- 
ing, and curious inhis reſearches. In his time 


was held the famous ſynod of Cloveſhoe, which 
was convened for the reformation of abuſes, and 
the laying a reſtraint upon the profligacy of man- 
ners, which was daily encreaſing ; as allo for the 
enforcing the due performance of the prieſtly 
function. At this ſynod Cuthbert preſided, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of all the Mercian biſhops “, 
compiled an excellent body of canons. Ethelbald, 
king of the Mercians, honoured this ſynod with 
his royal preſence, determined, by the amend- 
ment of his own life, to ſet an example to his 
ſubjects. 

Among the many excellent canons paſſed by 
this ſynod, the twenty-firſt is of ſo general and 
excellent a nature, that we cannot forbear preſent- 
ing our readers with 1t. 

This canon decrees, © That monks or eccleſi- 
aſtics ſhall neither follow nor affect the vice of 
drunkenneſs, but ſhun it as a mortal poiſon , ſince 
the apoſtle declares, that drunkards ſhall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. Be not drunk with 
wine, in which is luxury, nor let them force others 
to drink intemperately; but be their entertainment 
cleanly and ſober, not luxurious, nor with any 
mixture of delicacies, nor intemperate mirth, leſt 
the reverence due to their habit grow into con- 
tempt and deſerved infamy among ſeculars, and 
that, unleſs ſome neceſſary uniformity compel 
them, they do not, like common tiplers, help 
themſelves or others to drink till the canonical, 
that is, the ninth hour, be fully come.“ The 
wording of this canon plainly ſhews that the clergy 
of thoſe days had already departed from that abſti- 
nence, and decency of manners, which was the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of their order in the primitive 
tmes. : 

Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died A.D. 
758, and was ſucceeded by Brethwin, of Saxon 
extraction, who died in leſs than three years after 
his exaltation, leaving behind him a moſt exem- 
plary character for his piety and prudence. The 
breath had ſcarcely quitted his body, when Lam- 
bert, abbot of St. Auguſtin's, came with a party 
of ſoldiers to Chriſt-Church, where Brethwin died, 
in order to carry off his body, and bury it in the 
monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, agreeable to a privi- 
lege which thoſe monks claimed. Upon enquiry, 
finding that the monks of Chriſt-Church had al- 
ready cauſed it to be interred within their pre- 
cincts, he threatened them with an appeal to 
Rome, which ſo intimidated the poor friars, who 
well knew the haughty diſpoſition of Lambert, 
and the influence he had with Paul V. then pope, 
that, to compromiſe the matter, they elected the 
angry abbot into the ſee of Canterbury, A. D. 
762. 
A. D. 767 died that moſt excellent prelate Eg- 
bert archbiſhop of York, who was brother to the 
king of Northumberland, and, by the noble ſtand 
he made againſt the encroachments of the papal 
authority, received the privilege of the pall, which 
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had been taken from it, and with it the honour of 
having the three biſhoprics north of the Humber 
made ſuffragan to his dioceſe, A. D. 736. 

During Lambert's enjoying the archiepiſcopal 
dignity, he had a warm conteſt with Offa king of 
the Mercians, whoſe ambition prompted him to 
erect an archiepiſcopal ſeat within his own domi- 
nions, in which, by his great power, he ſucceeded, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of Lambert; and 
pope Adrian iſſued a grant for erecting Litchfield 
into an archbiſhop's ſee, to which all the Mercian 
biſhops were made ſuftragans. This was a deadly 
blow to the liberties and independency of the Eng- 
liſh church, of which the ſee of Rome was ſo ſen- 
ſible, that the pope preſently afterwards ſent Gre- 
gory and Theophilact, two prelates, in the cha- 
racter of legates to England, who held a ſynod in 
Northumberland (at what place is unknown), 
wherein ſeveral former canons were confirmed, and 
new ones made; all which were afterwards fully 
confirmed by a council called at Calcluith, and 
Adulph, the new-made metropolitan of Mercia, 
received the pall from the pope as archbiſhop of 
Litchfield : but Canterbury afterwards recovered 
its rights, and Litchfield was again reduced to its 
original ſtate of a ſuffragan to that ſee. 

Lambert was ſucceeded in the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury by Athelard biſhop of Wincheſter, a 
buſtling prelate, and one who had conſiderable 
influence with the nobility. By his indefatigable 
perſeverance, and warm remonſtrances, he pro- 
cured from Kenulph, king of the Mercians, the 
reſtoration of the privileges of his ſee, which reſ- 
toration was fully confirmed in a council at Clove- 
ſhoe, A. D. 803, at which king Kenulph was 
preſent in perſon ; when the ſevereſt eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were denounced upon any king who 
ſhould comply with ſuch intringements for the 
future. | 

The year 804 was diſtinguiſhed by the death of 
Alcuin, a prieſt of the moſt amiable character, and 
whoſe learning was as uncommon for thoſe times 
as his piety was exemplary. He had been ambaſ- 
ſador from Offa, king of the Mercians, at the 
court of Charlemagne, who, having himſelf a 
taſte for literature, cheriſhed Alcuin, and profited 
by his leſſons ; in return for which he beſtowed on 
him every mark of royal favour, and from his tu- 
tor made him his miniſter; in which poſt Alcuin 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the wiſdom of his coun- 
ſels, and the uprightneſs of his conduct. To the 
— of this illuſtrious monk was owing the 

ppy change made in the diſpoſition of the mo- 
narch of the Franks, whoſe haughty and ambiti- 
ous temper, whoſe unbounded thirſt for power, 
and ferocity of manners, were by him ſoftened 
into an affection for the arts of peace; and of a 
brutal and lawleſs invader, he became the encou- 
rager of the liberal arts, and the patron of genius, 
by founding the univerſities of Paris and Pavia, 
to which ſcholars of all nations were invited, par- 
ticularly thoſe of England and Scotland, which 
latter long aſſerted a claim to the birth of Alcuin, 
though the Northumbrians appear the moſt juſtly 


entitled to that honour. 
In the ſame year died Athelard, the reſtorer of 


* The names of the prelates who aſſiſted at this council, 


and Sherburn ; Herdulf, of Dunwich and Hexham ; Eogulf, 


were Cuthbert, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Dunnus, biſhop of | biſhop of London ; Meldred, of Worceſter ; Alwy, of Cid- 
Rocheſter ; ſotta, Huita, and Pedda, biſhops of Leiceſter, | naceſter ; and Sigga, of Selſey, in Suſſex. 


Litchfield, and Lindſay ; Hunford and Herwald, of Wincheſter 
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the metropolitical rights of Canterbury, and was 
ſucceeded — Wulfrid, a monk of Chriſt-Church. 

A. D. 816 another council was held at Calcluith, 
where Wulfred preſided, attended by twelve ot 
his ſuffragans, together with Kenwulph king of 
the Mercians, and moſt of his nobility. To this 
ſynod the inferior clergy were alſo admitted. Here 
{-veral canons were paſſed relative to church- 
government, the worſhip of relics, conſecration, 

be. 
A. D. 821 the ſame prelate held another ſynod 
at Cloveſhoe, in preſence of Beornulph king of the 
Mercians, and the temporal powers of the king- 
dom. 

The laſt fact relating to the ſtate of religion 
before the diſſolution of the heptarchy, ſhall be 
the council held at Calcluith under the ſame Beor- 
nulph, A D. 824, at which were preſent Wulfred 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the chief of the 


Fo 


clergy and laity. This ſynod was convened in 
order to ſettle certain diſputes that had ariſen be- 
tween Herbert biſhop of Worceſter, and the monks 
of Berkeley. Here, according to Sir Henry Spel- 
man, the method of deciding by oath was firſt 
introduced, an hundred and fifty prieſts being 
ſworn in upon this occaſion. The lands were ad- 


judged to the biſhop z bur here we find both the 


temporal and ſpiritual powers ſigning the charter 
of confirmation. | 

Having cloſed this ſummary of the ſtate of reli- 
gion during the Saxon heptarchy, I come next to 
conſider the laws, manneis, and cuſtoms, that 
prevailed amongſt them after their converſion to 
Chriftianity, to the end of the heptarchy. 

The Saxons, notwithſtanding their natural fero- 
city and barbarity, had the wiidom to make ſeve- 
ral valuable regulations for domeſtic peace“, which, 
however, were but rarely executed, owing to the 

tumults 


_ 


* The chief legiſlators among the Saxons were Ethelbert, 
Ina, and Offa. The Digeſta of the two former being in them- 
ſelves very remarkable and curious, and having come down 
to us entire, they deſerve the reader's notice. I have there- 
fore given them a place in the notes. The laws drawn up by 
Ethelbert, after his converſion to Chriſtianity, by the advice 
and conſent of the wiſeſt men of his kingdom, and which 
were engroſſed in the Anglo-Saxon language, were as follow : 

1. Let ſacrilege be compenſated twelve. fold, the theft of 
the goods of a bithop eleven-fold, the goods of a prieſt nine- 
fold, of thoſe of a deacon ſix- fold, of thoſe of a clerk three- 
fold, the violation of the peace of a church two-fold, and that 
of a monaſtery two-fold. 

2. If the king call an aſſembly of his people, and any da- 
mage be done to them there, let it be repaid two-fold, and fifty 
ſhillings be paid to the king. 

3. If the king is at an entertainment at any one's houſe, and 
any damage be done there, let it be compenſated two-fold. 

4. If a freeman ſteal any thing from the King, let him com- 
penſate at nine-fold. 

5. Let him that killeth a man in the king's own city be 
fined fifty ſhillings. x 

6. Let him that killeth a freeman pay fifty ſhillings to the 
king for the loſs of a ſubject. 

7. If any one kill the ſervants of the king's maſter-ſmith, 
or butler, let him pay the ordinary mulct. 

8. Let the violation of the king's patronage be compenſated 
with fifty ſhillings. 

9. If a freeman ſteal any thing from a freeman, let him re- 
pay it three-fold, let a mul& be impoſed, and all his goods 
confilcated to the king. 

10. If a man lie with the king's maid-ſervant, being a vir- 
gin, let him compenſate her virginity with fifty ſhillings. 

11. If ſhe be a grinding maid, let the compenſation be 
twenty-fve ſhillings, if of the third rank twelve ſhillings. 

12. Let the violation of the chaſtity of the king's victualling 
maid be compenſated with twenty ſhillings. 

13. Let him that killeth a man in the city of an earl be 
fined twelve ſhillings, 

14. If a man lie with a maid that is an earl's cupbearer, let 
him 1 — virginity with twelve ſhillings. 

15. Let the violation of the patronage of a yeoman 
ok with fix ſhillings. _ 6 Mow 

16, Let the violation of the chaſtity of a maid that is a 
yeoman's cupbearer be compenſated with fix ſhillings, that of 
a yeoman's other maid ſervants with fifty ſczttas, and thoſe of 
the third rank thirty ſcættas. 

17. Let him that firſt breaketh into another man's houſe be 
amerced fix ſhillings, the ſecond three ſhillings, and the reſt 
one each, 

18, If any one lend another arms 
though no harm be done thereby, 
ſhillings. 

19. If robbery be committed let it be compenſated with fix 
ſhillings. 

20. But if a man be killed, let the m i 
death with twenty ſhillings, _ 2 


21. If a man kill another, be the ordi 
dred ſhillings impoſed upon him. e ordinary mulct of an hun 


where there is a quarrel, 
let him be amerced in ſix 


22. If a man kill another at an open grave, let him com- 
penſate his death with twenty ſhillings, beſides the ordinary 
mul& which he muſt pay in forty days. 

23. If the homicide fly his country, let his relations pay half 
the ordinary mulct. 

24. Let him that bindeth a freeman pay twenty ſhullings. 

Let the murderer of a yeoman's gueſt compenſate his 


26. 
* with ſix ſhillings. 


26. But if the landlord killeth his chief gueſt, it ſhall be 
eighty A 


27. If he kills the ſecond ſixty ſhillings, if the third fo 
— ny 
ſhillings. 

28, If a freeman cut down a hedge, he ſhall pay fix 
ſhillings. 


29. If a man take away a thing kept within the houſe, he 
ſhall pay it three. fold. 

30. If a freeman break over an hedge, let him compenſate 
with four ſhillings. 

31. Let him that killeth a man make compenſation accord- 
ing to the true valuation in current money, 

32. If a freeman lie with a freeman's wife let him make 
amends by buying another wife for the injured party“. 

33. If a man prick another in the right thigh, let him com- 
penſate the ſame. 

34. If he catch him by the hair let him pay fifty ſcættas. 
35. If the bone appear let him pay three ſhillings. 

36. If the bone be hurt let him pay four ſhillings. 

37. If the bone be broken let him pay ten ſhillings. 

38. If both be done let him pay twenty ſhillings. 
© If the ſhoulder be lamed be it compenſated with twenty 

illings. 

* f he is made deaf of an ear let it be compenſated with 
twenty-five ſhillings. 

41. If the ear be cut off let it be compenſated with twelve 


ſhillings. 
42 If the car be bored through, let it be compenſated with 
three ſhillings. 


43. If clipped off, with fix ſhillings. 
44. If the eye be ſtruck out let fifty ſhillings compenſate it. 
45. If the mouth or eye be injured, let twelve ſhillings make 
a compenſation. 0 
46. If the noſe be bored through, let nine ſhillings be the 
compenſation. | 
47. If but one membrane be bored, be three ſhillings the 
compenſation. 

48. If both, fix ſhillings. 

49. If both noſtrils be flit, let each be compenſated with 
ſix ſhillings. 

go. If . by fix ſhillings. 

- * Let him that cutteth off the chin- bone, pay twenty 
illings. 
— ol each of the four fore-teeth be compenſated with 

fix ſhillings ; for the one that ſtands next, four ſhillings ; for 

the next, three ſhillings; for each of the reſt, one ſhilling. If 
it be an impediment to his ſpeech, twelve ſhillings ; if the jaw- 
bone be broke, ſix ſhillings. 

53. Be the bruiſery of a man's arm compenſated with ſix 
ſhillings ; and the breaking it, with fix ſhillings. 

54. If the thumb be cut off, let it be compenſated with 


Co 


„That is, by giving a portion to ſome other woman to take ſuch man to her huſband, according to the manner of the Saxons, who always gave money to 


their wives inſtead of receiving it with them, 


twenty 
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tumults of war, the ambition of their petty ſove- 
reigns continually engaging them to invade each 
others dominions, and to deſtroy all the good 
order and harmony which the ſhort intervals of 
public tranquility had enabled them to eſta- 
bliſh. 

It would require a volume to give a clear ab- 
ſtract of all their political and civil inſtitutions ; 
and to draw the compariton betwixt their code 
and ours : ſuffice it then to obſerve, that the mo- 
narchy was limited, that the king was accountable 
for his conduct to the general aſſembly, as appears 
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in many inſtances, that the crown was partly here- 
ditary, and partly elective, during the heptarchy, 
the people never oppoſing the lineal ſucceſſion ; 
but when through imbecility, tyranny, or ſome 
atrocious crime, the lineal heir became obnoxious, 
and in that cafe, in every kingdom of the heptar- 
chy, the crown became elective. 

That the nobles and chiefs of the ſtate per- 
formed honorary, military, and civil ſervice, attend- 
ing the king to the field of battle, expoſing their 
lives on all occaſions tor his defence, aſſiſting him 
with their couniels, trying his cauſes in their 


twenty ſhillings ; the nail of the thumb, with three ſhillings ; 
the fore finger, with eight ſhillings , the middle-finger, with 
four ſhillings ; the ring finger, with fix ſhillings; the little 
finger, with eleven ſhillings. 

55. For each oail, a ſhilling. 

56. For the leaſt blemiſh, three ſhillings ; for greater ones, 
fx ſhillings. 

57. A blow on the noſe with the fiſt, three ſhillings. 

58. If the noſe be wounded, a ſhilling. 

59. If the ſtroke be black without the cloaths, let it be 
compenſated with thirty ſcættas; if within the cloaths, with 
twenty. q 

60. If the midriff be wounded, let it be compenſated by 
twelve ſhillings ; if bored, by twenty ſhillings. 

G1. If one 15 made to halt, let it be compenſated with thirty 
ſhi:lings. | 

62. 15 one wound the calves, let thirty ſhillings be the re- 
compence. 

63. If any man's privy-member be cut off, let it be com- 
penfated by thrice the ordinary mulct; if it be bored, by fix 
ſhillings ; if cut, by fix ſhillings. 

64. If a man's thigh be broke, let twelve ſhillings be the 
recompence ; if it is lamed, let the friends judge. 

65. If a rib be broke, let it be compenſated with three 
ſhillings. 

66. If the thigh be pricked, for every prick be paid fix 
ſhillings ; if it be an inch deep, one ſhilling ; if two inches, 
two ſhillings ; if above three, three ſhillings. 

67. If a vertebra be wounded, let it be compenſated with 
three ſhillings, 

68. If the foot be cut off, with fifty ſhillings. 

69. If the great toe be cut off, with ten ſhillings. 

: 70. For each of the other toes, half the price, as for the 
ngers, 

2 For the nail of the great toe thirty ſcættas, and ten for 
each of the reſt. 

72. If a free woman, wearing her hair, do any thing that 
is diſhonourable, let her pay thirty ſhillings. 

73. Letthe compenſation of a virgin be the ſame as that of 
2 freeman. 

74. Let the violation of the patronage of the chief widow 
of a noble family be . — by fifty ſhillings, of the 
next by twenty ſhillings, of the third with twelve ſhillings, 
ef the fourth with ftx thillings. 

75. If a man marry a widow that is not at her own diſpoſal, 
let him compenſate the violated patronage. n 

76. If a man buy a maid with his money, let her ſtand for 
bought, if there is no fraud in the bargain; but if there be, 
— — be returned home, and the purchaſer's money reſtored 
to him. 

77. If ſhe bring forth any live iſſue, let her have the man's 
goods, if he die firſt. 

78. If ſhe has a mind to depart with her children, let her 
have the half of his eſtate, | 

79. If ſhe have no iſſue, let her relations have the goods 
and the dowry. . | 

Bo. If a man take a maid by force, let him pay fifty ſhil- 
lings to her firſt maſter, and afterwards redeem her according 
to his pleaſure. 

81. If ſhe be before betrothed to another, let him compen- 
fate with tweaty ſhillings. 

82. If ſhe be with child, let him pay thirty-five ſhillings, 
and fiftcen ſhillings to the king. 

83. If a man lie with the wife of a ſervant while her huſ- 
band is alive, let him make double recompence. 

84. If a ilave kill another ſlave, being innocent, let him 
compenſate his death with all his ſubſtance. 

85. It a ſerrant's eye or foot be ſtruck off, let it be com- 
penſated. 

36. If a man bind another's ſervant, let it be compenſated 
with fix ſhillings. 

87. Let the robbery of a ſervant be compenſated with three 


ſhillings. 

88, If a ſervant ſteal any thing, let him compenſate the 
ſame twofold. | 

Ina is the firſt we know of who regularly ſummoned a great 
council for the purpoſe of enacting laws for the better govern- 
ment of his kingdom, and theſe may be conſidered 2s the acts 
of a Saxon parliament. The introduction to them is as follows: 

Ina, by the grace of God, king of the Weſt Saxons, b 
the counſel and advice of Centred my father, and Edde and 
Erkenwald my biſhops, with all my coldermen and ſage an- 
tients of my people, as alſo in an atiembly of the ſervants of 
God, have religiouſly endeavoured,” both for the health of 
our ſoul and the common preſervation of our kingdom, that 
right laws and true judgments be founded and eſtabliſhed 
throughout our whole dominions; and that it ſhall not be 
lawful, for the time to come, for any eoldermen, or other 
ſubject whatever, to tranſgreſs theſe our conſtitutions.” 

1. If a ſervant do any work on a Sunday by command of 
his maſter, he ſha!l be free, and his maſter thal! he amerced 
thirty ſhillings ; but if he went about the work without his 
maſter's privity, he ſtall be beaten, or redeem the penalty : 
but a freeman, if he work on that day without the command 
of his maſter, ſhall loſe his freedom, or pay ixty ſhillings: 
if he be a prieſt, his penalty ſhall be double. 

2. The portion or dues of the church ſhall be brought in 
by the feaſt of St. Martin : he that payeth them not by that 
time, ſhall be amerced ferty ſhillings, and, beſides, pay 
twelve times their value. 

3. If any, guilty of a capital crime, ſhall take refuge in a 
church, he fall ſave his life, and yet make recompence ac- 
cording to juſtice and equity: if one deſerving ſtripes run to 
a church, tae ſtripes hall be forgiven him. 

4. If any ore fight within the king's houſe or palace, he 
ſnall forſeit all his goods; and it ſhall be at the pleaſure of 
the king, whether he {hall have his life or not. He that fights 
in a church, ſhall pay one hundred and twenty ſhillings; in 
the houſe of an eolderman, or other ſage nobleman, tixty 
ſnillings. Whoever ſhall fight in a villager's houſe, paying 
ſcot, ſhall be puniſhed thirty ſhillings, and ſhall give the vil- 
lager ſix ſhillings; and, if any one fight in the open field, he 
ſhall pay one hundred and twenty ſhillings. 

5. He that, on his own private account, ſhall revenge an 
injury done to him, before he hath demanded public juſtice, 
ſhall reſtore what he took away, and, beſides, forfeit thirty 
ſhillings. | 

6. If a robber be taken, he ſhall loſe his life, or redeem 
it according to the eſtimation of his head. We call robbers 
to the number of feven or eight men; from that number to 
thirty-five, a band ; all above, an army. 

7. If a country boor, having been often accuſed of theft, 
be at laſt taken, he ſhall have his hand or foot cut off. 

8. If any one kill another's godfather or godſon, the ſatiſ- 
faction ſhall be according to his quality * circumſtances: 
let the compenſation dus to the relations, and that due to the 
lord for the loſs of his man, be both alike, and let the one 
encreaſe according to the circumſtances of the perſon juſt as 
the other doth; but if he be the king's godſon, let him make 
ſatisfaction to the king as well as the relations; but if his life 
was taken away by a relation, then let the money due to the 
godfather be diminiſhed as it uſeth to be when money is paid 
to the maſter for the death of his ſervant : if a biſhop's ſon be 
killed, let the penalty be half fo much. 

g. If any Englithman, who has loſt his freedom, do after- 
wards ſteal, he mall be hanged on the gallows, and no recom- 
pence made to his lord: if any one kill ſuch a man, he ſhall 
make no recompence on that account to his friends, unleſs 
they redeem him within a twelvemonth. 

Offa compiled a body cf laws which he publiſhed under the 
title of Mercius Leaga, in which there is nothing ſufficiently in- 
tereſting or curious to i:.duce us to ſwell our note with extracts 
therefrom. 

counties, 
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counties, and furniſhing him with arms and am- 
munition, without fee or reward; for which rea- 
ſons I call it honorary ſervice; and as none were 
admitted to perform theſe grand ſervices but ſuch 
as had large eſtates, they could not be ſuppoſed 
to want any aſſiſtance from the king; and their 
vaſſals again being obliged to ſerve under them, 


there could be no neceſſity for funds to carry on 


their wars, or to pay their officers either in the 
field or cabinet; yet this was the age of igno- 
rance, of ſuperſtition, and ferocity. 

The ſame regulations ran through the whole of 
their adminiſtration, when not diſturbed by civil 
wars; for we do not find that any magiſtrate, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, received any pecuniary 
recompence for the diſtribution of juſtice, if the 
trial by ordeal can be ſo called; and it does not 
appear that even the inferior officers of their 
courts were allowed any fees, but that the whole 
expence of all proceedings, including the charges 
of their meetings, was defrayed from the fines 
levied for particular crimes. 3 

Laſtly, let us not forget the antiquity of trials 
by juries, which undoubtedly were in uſe at this 
time; for according to Lambert, page 49, there 
were ſix Welch freemen and ſix Anglo-Saxons 
appointed in the time of the heptarchy, ex meatetate 
linguæ, to try cauſes between the Welch and the 
Engliſh Saxons ; and theſe are very plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the twelve thanes mentioned in 
Ethelred's law, who were joined with the hundred- 
aries as coadjutors to aſſiſt him in adjudging cauſes 
at the inferior ſeſſions, where the earl did not pre- 
ſide. 

It is very remarkable that theſe jurors, or jury- 
men, were always men of the moſt unblemiſhed 
characters, who did not ſtand accuſed of any par- 
ticular immorality : that they were always men 
of property in the county in all cafes civil 
and criminal : that they were anſwerable with 
their whole eſtates, real and perſonal, for falſe 
verdicts, unleſs they could plead in their defence 
ignorance of the law; and that the condemned 
parties might always appeal to the King's court, 
which enjoyed the ſame ſupremacy as our houſe of 

eers. 
. This being the true ſtate of the trials at law in 
the time of the Saxons, let* us be indulged in 
one refleftion—lf theſe trials by juries are the 
foundation of the Engliſh liberty, it muſt be when 
every neceſſary precaution is taken to procure men 
whole characters are unblemiſhed, who make a 
conſcience of their oaths, or, if that cannot be 
obtained, whoſe fortunes are reſponſible for a falſe 
verdict ſuch precautions were taken by the 
Saxon legiſlators, who, could they return from the 
dead, would doubtleſs be aſtoniſhed, nay, «© I 
will be bold to ſay,” would highly cenſure the 
conduct of this enlightened generation, when they 
heard a ſet of men, in a civilized, free country, 


crying aloud forliberty and indepedency, eſpecially | 
in courts of judicature, and extolling to the ſkies ' 


the privilege of juries, and, with the ſame breath, 


in all companies, openly declaring, that they had 


ſo much at heart the deciſion of particular cauſes 
according to their own ideas, 


large ſums of money to be jurymen, purpoſely to 
decide the cauſe in their own favour; when it is 


Plain that men ſo determined, if they ſhould be 
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called upon to ſerve as jurymen in theſe particular 
cauſes, would act contrary to the very intention of 
eſtabliſhing juries, and with their own hands pull 
down that pillar of liberty, which they fo zealouſly 
pretend to ſupport. | 3 

Having given a ſhort ſketch of the religion, 
government, and laws of this barbarous age, we 
proceed to obſerve, that learning at this period 
was at a very low ebb; none but the prieſts and 
the nobles could read their own language, and not 
all of theſe ; the prieſts could not ſo much as tran- 
flate Latin into Saxon or Old Engliſh. This is 
the reaſon the hiſtory of theſe times is ſo imper- 
fect, and emerſed in fable and tradition, and that 
there is ſuch a want of materials. Gildas copied 
from foreign authors, and not from any annals he 
found of any other hiſtorian of this country. 
Bede followed Gildas, with ſome additions; and 
moſt others Bede, and the imperfect chronicle of 
that time. The devaſtation of the Saxons proba- 
bly deſtroyed what remains of learning were found 
in thoſe days, and which, being confined to cloi- 
ſters, was burnt, or buried in the ruins of the 
monaſteries theſe pagans rifled and eraſed in their 
blind rage, before they were converted to Chri- 
ſtianity. After Bede, no writer undertook to give 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, till after the Norman 
conqueſt. | 

As to the arts and ſciences, not the leaſt traces 
are to be found of their exiſtence in theſe trou- 
bleſome times : indeed, they can never make any 
progreſs, where rapine, deſolation, and cruelty, carry 
the brand of civil war through a divided country. 
The foundation and endowment of an Engliſh 
college at Rome 1s the only veſtige of any encou- 
ragement given to the ſciences, and this I take to 
have been confined chiefly to theology; and whe- 
ther the ſtudents found preferment at Rome, or 
grew enamoured of the place, or whether they 
dreaded to return to a country continually in arms, 
one tyrant oppoſing the progreſs of another, we 
are at a loſs to determine; but it is to be obſerved, 
that theſe were not the perſons ſent over to con- 
vert their countrymen ; the miſſionaries choſen for 
this purpoſe were all foreigners. | 

The barbarous cuſtoms of theſe times are very 
imperfectly recorded ; all we know is, that their 
dreſs, like their manners, was rude and deſpica- 
ble, that their diſpoſition was ſavage, and the ro- 
buſtneſs of their conſtitution ſuited to their diſpo- 
ſition; and if in any thing they merit commenda- 
tion, it is for that temperance and ſimplicity of 
diet and dreſs, which gave them ſuch a robuſt 
conſtitution, that, had the force of virtue been as 
ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds as brutal ſtrength 
was attached to their perſons, they might have 
paſſed for demi-gods with the admirers of anti- 
quity, who find every rare quality in the charac- 
ter of a Roman, while they often overlook the 
ſuperior talents of the generous Briton of their 
own day, expiring in the cauſe of a country juſtly 
preferable to antient Rome. 

The reader is by this time, no doubt, heartily 
wearied with this dry and unintereſting period of 
our hiſtory : we ſhall therefore conduct him into 
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that they would give a more extenſive field, where his proſpect will be 


enlarged, and he will find himſelf emerge from 
the night of obſcurity and error into the more 
agreeable paths of enlightened certainty. 
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king of Mercia, when theſe two ſovereigns were 
on the point of deciding their differences by the 
ſword, having actually taken the field for that 
purpoſe. This conduct, together with the juſt 
and pacific manner in which he governed his own 
people, begot ſo high an eſteem of his character 


Mercian court, where Offa, at the inſtigation of | with the other Saxon princes, that he was unani- 
his queen, refuſed him an aſylum, and the young | mouſly choſen chief of the heptarchal confede- 
prince was obliged to take refuge in the court of | racy. 
Charlemagne. Here he made the moſt fſalutary | And now, conſidering the inveterate hatred 
uſe of his exile, by employing his time in learn- | which the Britons nouriſhed, not only againſt him- 
ing the arts of government in the politeſt court, | ſelf, but againſt all the Saxon race, „ . very 
and under the greateſt prince of the age, and in | wiſely determined to make them the firſt object of 
taking all the neceſſary ſteps to arrive at univerſal | his arms. By this artful and well-judged ſtep he 
monarchy. Fortune, who had hitherto frowned | not only rendered himſelf more dear to his allies, 
on this young hero, began to give proofs | but paved the way to the completion of his grand 
of a greater complacency, and he ſaw the com- deſign in a manner that left no room for the leaſt 
pletion of his deſigns grow near upon the death | ſhadow of ſuſpicion. 
of Brithric, A. D. 800, who had ſcarcely paid | A. D. 808, he led his army into the country of 
the debt of nature when the Weſt Saxons ſent an | the Corniſh Britons, a hardy race enured to the 
invitation to Egbert to return to his native king- | toils of war, who, though often on the brink of 
dom, and aſſume the crown of his anceſtors. being reduced, had always hitherto found means 
And now he found himſelf at the head of an | to baffle the efforts of their enemies, and preſerve 
united, rich, and powerful people, whoſe affec- | their independence. Now, as at all times when 
tions to him was the certain earneſt of future | attacked, they made the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, 
greatneſs. It is more than probable that he had | and a furious ſlaughter enſued on both ſides. 
already formed the deſign of uniting the ſeveral | On the other hand, the Weſt Britons, burning 
kingdoms of the Saxon heptarchy under one head; | with the ſame ardour for liberty, and alarmed at 
but this he kept a profound ſecret, and even af- | the attempts of Egbert to ſubdue their country- 
fected to appear in the light of a mediator rather | men, threw all their force into the balance in their 
than that of a perſon ambitious of conqueſts, or | favour, ſo as to render this war long, doubtful, and 
deſirous of univerſal rule. Accordingly we find | bloody; for, though ſome modern hiſtorians treat 


him bringing about a reconciliation between Ear- | the conqueſt of Cornwall as a cheap and eaſy vic- 


dulf king of the Northumbrians, and Kenulph | tory, it evidently appears from the Saxon chroni- 
cle 


E GB E R T, Firſt KinG of ENGLAND, A. D. 800. 
E have already ſhewn, in the courſe of 
the confuſed hiſtory of the heptarchy, 


N | that the illuſtrious Egbert, being ob 


liged to abandon his country to avoid the deſtruc- 
tion with which he was menaced bv Brithric, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, had fled for protection to the 
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A. D. 8$13—829. 


cle of Matthew of Weſtminſter, as alſo from Speed, 
that Egbert was ſtill engaged in this ſame war five 


years afterwadrs, namely, in 813“. 
Egbert, incenſed at the aſſiſtance which the 


Welch had afforded their brethren, and deſpairing 
to be able to ſubdue ſo warlike and inflexible a 


people, if ſuffered to unite ; he made an expedi- 
tion into Wales, and laid all that country walte 
with fire and ſword, and wreſted the province of 
Gwyneth from them. Not contented with this, he 
made a law, by which death was denounced againſt 
any Briton who ſhould be found to have paſſed 
Offa's Dyke +. Nay the Engliſh hiſtorians, not- 
withſtanding their great fondneſs and partiality for 
this prince, tells us, that he had the meanneſs to 
wreak his vengeance on inanimate objects, and 
that he actually ordered that ſtatue of Ceadwalla, 
the Britiſh king, which had been erected over one 
of the city gates in London, to be demoliſhed. Be 
that as it may, he at length totally reduced Corn- 
wall to his obedience, and annexed that country 
to his own dominions. 

The rapid fucceſs of Egbert's arms began at 
length to raiſe the ſuſpicion of the neighbouring 
princes. Beornuf, king of Mercia, the proximity of 
whoſe dominions to thoſe of the conqueror, expoſed 


him the moſt to the effects of his ambition, was at 


the ſame time the moſt able to oppoſe any attempts, 
as being the moſt powerful monarch of the hep- 
tarchy. Determined therefore to be beforehand 
with his formidable neighbour, he made an alli- 
ance with the Britons, and it was agreed to fall 
upon Egbert at the fame time with their united 
forces. Agreeable to this plan, the Britons in- 
vaded the newly-conquered countries of Devon and 
Cornwall; but, in a battle fought in 823, they 
were defeated. Beornulf himſelf, who had ad- 
vanced at the head of an army into Egbert's do- 
minions, as far as Ellandunum, now called Wilton, 
and who was prodigiouſly ſuperior in numbers to 
the Weſt Saxon king, was nevertheleſs beaten by 
him; and the Mercian army, which had pene- 
trated to ſo great a diſtance from their own do- 


> minions, was almoſt entirely cut to pieces in its 
retreat. 


Egbert felt a ſenſible ſatisfaction in the fair pre- 


text which Beornulf had given him by this inva- 


ſion for turning his arms againſt him, and joy- 
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fully embraced this opportunity of humbling the 


Mercian power, which was the only bar to his fa- 


vourite project of uniting all the kingdoms of the 


heptarchy under his own dominion. 
For the preſent, however, inſtead of purſuing 


= Beornulf, he ſent his ſon Ethelwolf, Alſtan, biſhop 
of Sherborne, and Wulf hard, one of his eoldermen, 
into Kent, where Baldred, then king of that coun- 


try, held his power, as tributary to the Mer- 
cians. Immediately upon the arrival of Egberts 
troops, this daſtard vaſſal fled and abandoned his 


[7 kingdom to Egbert, who making uſe of the rights 
of conqueſt, annexed it to his own dominions ; 
and ſo great was his ſucceſs, that all that part of | 
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the South Saxon kingdom, which had not been ab- 
ſolutely reduced by Ina, ſubmitted to the victor, 
together with all the country of the Eaſt Saxons : 
ſo that in leſs than twenty years after his return 
from exile, Egbert ſaw himſelf in full poſſeſſion of 
four of the kingdoms which formed the Saxon 
heptarchy. In a very ſhort time afterwards, having 
perſuaded the Eaſt Angles to throw off the Mer- 
cian yoke ; they accordingly took up arms, and 
Beornulph, marching to quell the inſurrection, 
was ſlain. Upon his death the Mercians unani- 
mouſly raiſed Ludican to the throne, who conti- 
nued the war againſt the revolted Eaſt Angles, and 
in the purſuit of it was either flain in battle or aſ- 
ſaflinated ; but authors do not agree in this point: 
However, it is certain that he died A. D. 823. 
The Mercians began now too late to be convinced 
of the real deſign of Egbert, who privately aſſiſted 
the Eaſt Angles, and plainly ſaw that it was high 
time to think of ſecuring their own liberties, in- 
ſtead of carrying on a fruitleſs war to preſerve their 
title to Eaſt Anglia. On theſe conſiderations they 
elected Wiglaft, a general of approved valour, for 
their king, who probably would have maintained 
their cauſe againſt the Eaſt Angles, fingly ; but 
unable to withſtand the united force of Egbert, 
who had now thrown off the maſk, and declared 
openly in favour of the inſurgents, he was driven 
from province to province, and at length retired 
for retuge to Seward, abbot of Croyland ; and Eg- 
bert took poſſeſſion of his kingdom, A. D. 825, 
which ever after remained fubje& to him. How- - 
ever, at the interceſſion of the pious abbot above- 
mentioned, Egbert reſtored the fugitive king to 
the throne, on condition that he ſhould pay him 
homage and a conſiderable tribute. 

Egbert now was at leiſure to reſume his opera- 
tions againſt the Welch, who, from the inteſtine 
broils that prevailed amongſt them, became an 
eaſy — to ſo experienced a leader, followed 
by troops accuſtomed to the arts and toils of war. 
So that, A. D. 829, Egbert, having totally quelled 
the Britons, found himſelf ſovereign of all the coun- 
try on the ſouth- ſide of the Humber, and made 


| preparations for extending his power northwards. 


Northumberland, long waſted by domeſtic 
bloodſhed and rebellion, was in no condition to 
withſtand ſuch an invader as Egbert; the throne 
was at that time filled by one Ealdred, who, ſenſi- 


ble of the little dependence he could place in the 


loyalty or affection of the wavering Northumbrians, 
reſolved to anticipate an event he foreſaw as cer- 
tain, and voluntarily ſubmitted to the ſame terms 
which had been accepted by the Eaſt Angles, and 
to continue in poſſeſſion of his ſhadow of royalty 
as tributary to the all-powerful Egbert. 

That enterpriſing prince, who, by this ſubmiſ- 
fon, ſaw himſelf the indifputed monarch of all the 
ſcven provinces of the heptarchy, reſolved to give 
the ſtrongeſt ſanction to his title. Accordingly, in 
the year 829, he ſummoned a general council of 


all the great men of the kingdom, clergy and laity, 


* Rapin, with his uſual inaccuracy, pretends, that the en- 


| tire conqueſt of Cornwall was the work of but one campaign; 


but had the French hiſtorian given himſelf the ſmalleſt trouble 
to enquire into this matter, he would have found that it coſt 
the Saxon conqueror no leſs than thirteen or fourteen years of 
bloody conteſt to vanquiſh theſe glorious aſlertors of their na- 
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tive liberty. 

+ The exact time of enacting this law is not mentioned by 
hiſtorians ; but it could not be till after the conqueſt of Mer- 
cia. in whoſe confines this ditch lay. 

A town near Saliſbury in Wiltſhire; fo called from the 
river Willey, which runs near it. 

at 
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at Wincheſter, where, by the unanimous conſent 
of all preſent, he was ſolemnly crowned king of 
England; and it was at the ſame time reſolved to 
give the name of England to South Britain, then 
under his dominion, and to diſtinguiſh it in all 
edicts for the future under that denomination. 
Wales being at this time conquered by him, it was 
likewiſe included in the domains of England; from 
this time, therefore, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh 
all tranſactions ſouth of the T'weed, by the title of 
the hiſtory of England “, till the time of the happy 
union of England and Scotland, under the title of 
Great Britain. 

Egbert was as much indebted to his popularity 
ariſing from his great abilities, as to the force of 
arms, for the ſuperior power he attained ; and, if 
he had not been interrupted in his deſigns for the 
public welfare by the deſcents of the Danes on the 
Engliſh coaſts, it is very probable that he would 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the milder acts of 
peace; but theſe pirates diſturbed his reign by 
their perpetual invaſions and depredations. In the 
year 831, they landed in the Iſle of Sheppey, in 
Kent, which they laid waſte with fire and ſword. 
Next year they returned again with a ſuperior 
torce, their veſſels amounting to thirty-five, and 
landed at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, without meet- 
ing with any oppoſition. They immediately march- 
ed forwards, plundering and laying waſte the coun- 
try as they went along. 

Egbert, on receiving the news of their landing, 
collected a flight force in great haſte, and was the 
firſt time guilty of that error which has ſo often 
proved fatal to the greateſt generals: he deſpiſed 
his enemy without knowing their force, and was 
ſo firmly perſuaded they would retire as ſoon as he 
appeared, that he invited his biſhops and principal 
nobles to accompany him, and to partake of the 
diverſion of purſuing the flying Danes to the ſea- 
fide; but he ſoon found his miſtake; for the Danes 
giving him battle, victory declared in their favour. 
The king himſelf was indebted to the darkneſs of 
the night for a ſecure retreat, and four prelates and 
two earls were left dead on the field of battle +. 

Two years after this, namely, in 835, a larger 
fleet arrived and landed in Cornwall, having been 
invited by the Welch, who intended to join them 
and throw off the yoke of the Saxon ſupremacy. 
Their deſign was to have ſurpriſed the king; but 
taught by experience, and expecting a ſecond viſit, 
he had kept an army of diſciplined troops on foot, 
and upon the firſt notice of the Danes landing, he 
immediately ſet out to meet them. By this pru- 
dent precaution, he turned the ſurpriſe upon them, 
and the two armies coming to an engagement, at 
Helſtone in Cornwall, Egbert obtained a ſignal 
victory over theſe ſavages, which amply recom- 
penſed him for his former loſs, and for ſome time 
freed England from their invaſions. Hiſtorians ſay 
that he was again attacked by them in the year 
836, and again proved victorious. In the year fol- 
lowing this great prince, the founder of the Engliſh 
monarchy, payed that tribute which nature exacts 
in common from the monarch and the peaſant, 
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the coward and the brave, after having reigned as 
ſovereign of England ten years, and twenty-ſeven 
as the ſuperior of the heptarchy. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, 


ETHELWOLEFE, A. D. 838. 


rns to William of Malmeſbury, the 
illuſtrious Egbert, when he was dying, told 
his ſon Ethelwolf, that he might be a great and 
happy prince, if he did not by his indolence ſut- 
fer the kingdoms to crumble away, which he had, 
by the moſt laborious induſtry, gathered together 
and cemented. The event proved this ſpeech of 
the dying monarch to have been uttered with a 
truly prophetic ſpirit; for that indolent diſpoſition 
which he had acquired during his reſidence in a 
cloiſter, while his elder brother was yet living, 
never forſook him; and although, upon his quit- 
ting the monkiſh habit after his brother's death, 
we find him aſſiſting his father in his expeditions 
againſt the Danes, and behaving with remarkable 
courage and intrepidity, yet a love for eaſe was 
the predominant paſſion of his ſoul, and he ap- 
peared not to have the leaſt reliſh for the arts of 
war. 

He was ſcarcely ſeated on the throne, when the 
Danes appeared off Southampton with a fleet of 
thirty-three ſail. Ethelwolf ſent Wulf hard, a 
brave general, againſt them, who fell upon the 
pyrates and put them to flight with great ſlaugh- 
ter; but the death of Wulf hard, which happened 
immediately upon his victory, gave the brutal in- 
vaders freſh ſpirits ; inſomuch that, before the 
Engliſh army had retired to quarters, they made 
a ſecond deſcent upon Portland. On this occaſion, 
one Ethelhelm was diſpatched with the Dorſetſhire 


men to oppoſe them, who encountered them, and 


at firſt had the advantage; and, had he not unfor- 
tunately loſt his life, might have given them a 
total defeat: but, the Danes making a ſecond 
ſtand, victory paſſed over to their fide, and the 
Engliſh ſuſtained an entire overthrow. 

A. D. 840 they landed again at Romney, where 
Herebert, or Herebyht, an eolderman, endeavour- 
ing to oppoſe them, loſt his life. Fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, they advanced farther up the country, and 
over-run all Lindſay, Eaſt Anglia, and Kent, 
where they committed the moſt brutal cruelties. 


The next year London, Canterbury, and Rocheſ- 


ter, underwent the ſame fate. 

Hitherto their ſole object had been plunder, and 
therefore they landed only in ſmall bodies, and 
retired again to their veſſels when the buſineſs of 
rapine was over, or there appeared any reaſon to 
fear a powerful oppoſition: but having, in their 
frequent deſcents, remarked the great fertility of 
the country, they determined to make a ſettle- 
ment in it. Accordingly they arrived with thirty- 
five large ſhips at Charmouth, the place where 
they had formerly defeated the Engliſh army under 
Egbert. This powerful invaſion awakened the 
indolent Ethelwolf from his lethargy, who proba- 
bly more fearful of loſing his beloved eaſe, than 


The name of 2 and the appellation of Engliſh- 
men, was in uſe as far back as in the time of Ina, A. D. 688 ; 
but it had never been ratified by a general aſſembly, nor in- 
deed could it fo long as the kingdom was divided into ſeven 


monarchies. : 
+ The names of two of the biſhops were Herefrith and 


Wigen ; thoſe of the two noblemen Dudda and Oſmond. 
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deſirous of acquiring any martial fame, aſſembled 
his forces in haite, headed them 1n perſon, and 
gave battle to the Danes; but, by a ſtrange fa- 
tality, experienced the ſame ill ſucceſs as his fa- 
ther Egbert had done on the ſame ſpot, being ob- 
oh liged to fly, and leave the foe maſters of the field; 
5 but, for particular reaſons, they did not at this 
time chuſe to maintain the footing they had ac- 
Ti — were not long, however, before they re- 
turned again; for in 843 we find them aſſiſting 
the Britons againſt Wiglaff, the tributary king of 
Mercia, and in 845 they appeared off Parrett, in 
Somerſetſhire : but here their wonted ſucceſs 
ſeemed to have abandoned them; for they were 
routed with great ſlaughter ; and the check they 
met with on this occalion procured the kingdom 
a ſhort reſpite from their attacks. At this time 
x Ethelwolf caſed himſelf of ſome part of the bur- 
den of ſovereignty, by beſtowing the Kingdoms 
of the Eaſt and South Saxons, together with that 
of Kent, on his ſon Athelſtan. = 

3 A. D. 831 the Danes appeared again in greater 
bodies, and with more numerous fleets ; but for- 
tune did not favour their wiſhes, for they were 
routed at two different times; once in Devon, by 
Ceorl, governor of that country; and another 
time by Alcher, governor of Kent; and Athel- 
ſtan took nine of their veſſels in an engagement 
1 he had with them at ſea, and drove them entirely 
of off the coaſt. Notwithſtanding theſe checks, they 
8 returned again in the ſpring of 852, and entered 
the river Thames with a fleet of three hundred 
ſail when they were leaſt expected, and conſe- 
quently they met with little or no oppaſition. In 
this expedition they took London and Canterbury, 
and defeated Bartulph, king of Mercia; when, 
thinking that nothing could withſtand them, they 
4 entered Surry, and prepared to penetrate farther 
By into the country; but, being met by Ethelwolf 
* and his other ſon Ethelbald *, the two princes 
2 fell upon them, and routed them with ſuch a 
5 ſlaughter as almoſt to exceed the bounds of credi- 
bility; yet, even after all theſe loſſes, they made 
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good their winter quarters in the Iſle of Thanet. 
wy After this period we find no more mention made 
= of the young king Athelſtan ; from whence there 
„ is reaſon to believe, that he died ſoon after the de- 


* feat he gave the Danes at ſea, as above men- 
£59 tioned. 
s A. D. 853 the Welch took up arms, but were 

ſoon reduced to obedience by Ethelwolf and his 

ſon-in-law, Buthred king of Mercia, who had 
married his daughter Ethelwetha. 

This year the Danes made a deſcent from their 
We ſetttlement in the Iſle of Thanet upon the coaſts 
7 of Kent and Surry, in revenge for which the forces 

2% of thoſe counties made an attempt - to diſlodge 

them, but with bad ſucceſs; for the Danes ob- 

tained a complete yictory, and the two governors, 

Alcher and Hudda, periſhed in the fight. This 

day's ſuccels left the Danes at full liberty to fortify 

their new ſettlement in the Iſle of Thanet, where 
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we ſhall leave them making preparations and col- 
lecting all their force (by means of the communi- 
cation which they had open by ſea) for the general 
inundation with which they ſoon afterwards over- 
ſpread the face of the land, which they drowned 
with the blood of its native inhabitants, and at- 
tend Ethelwolf from the field to the cabinet, where 
we ſhall find his conduct too plainly verifying the 
prophetic ſpeech of his dying father. 

The defeat of the Danes at the battle of Okely 
had furniſhed Ethelwolf with leiſure to indulge 
himſelf in the converſation of monks and the ex- 
erciſes of bigotry. He had ſhared his confidence 
and favour between two prelates of very different 
characters, Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and Al- 
ſtan biſhop of Sherborn. The former of theſe; 
who, with all the bigotry of his royal maſter, had 
more art and cunning, by the moſt fawning adu- 
lation, ſoothed him in his darling difpofition, and 
was continually preaching up to him the joys of a 
holy retirement, and the expediency of deſpiſing 
worldly ſplendor for the more laſting benefits of a 
religious attachment. Alſtan, who was the moſt 
amiable of characters, and who, at the ſame time, 
was a much better politician than his partner in 
the royal favour, left no ſtone unturned to rouze 
his ſovereign from that lethargy into which the 
other ſought to plunge him; but all his endea- 
vours to animate him, by ſetting before him the 
examples of his illuſtrious anceſtors, and the yet 
blooming fame of his father Egbert, were thrown 
away upon the ſupine Ethelwolf. Whenever the 
inroads of the Danes made the nation tremble for 
its ſafety, then indeed he liſtened to the counſels 
of Alſtan ; but no ſooner was the impending ſtorm 
blown off, when he gave himſelf up again to the 
guidance of Swithin, who knew ſo well how to 
take advan'age of his weakneſs, that he engaged 
him in the moſt profuſe and deſtructive donations 
to the church. | 

That nothing might be wanting to manifeſt his 
zeal for religion, he ſent his young ſon Alfred + 
with a numerous retinue to Rome, in the year 853, 
to receive confirmation at the hands of pope > 
Leo IV. who ſhewed the young prince the greateſt 
marks of affection, and anointed him according to 
the manner of thoſe times, when theſe two cere- 
monies of confirmation and unction were always 
adminiſtered together. On his ſon's return home, 
Ethelwolf reſolved to crown his fanatical farce by 
taking a journey in perſon to Rome, and taking 
his ſon Alfred with him. Regardleſs of the dan- 
ger his kingdom might be threatened with in his 
abſence from thoſe enterpriſing banditti the Danes, 
and even without naming a regency, he ſet out ins 
the year 855, and was received with great honour 
by Benedict XIII I. (lately made pope by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Franks, in ſpite of the Roman people), 
who omitted nothing that he thought could render 
his ſtay agrecable to ſo great a benefactor, ſecure 
to find in his weakneſs an ample recompence for 
any civilities he might ſhew to him : nor was he 
diſappointed in his conjecture; for the bigotted 


* 


At a place called Okely, in Surry. 

+ Alfred, afterwards ſurnamed The Great, was the fourth 
fon of Ethelwolf, and was horn A. D. 849, at Wantage, in 
Berks. His mother, whoſe name was Oſberga, a lady remar- 
kable for her piety, as well as her birth. Her father was 
butler to king Ethelwolf, one of the rincipal officers about 
the court, his name Oflar, and deſcended from the two firft 
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Saxon princes in the Iſle of Wight. 

t Smollett, and from him Rider, has it Leo IV. which is 
a miſtake ; for Leo IV. to whom Benedict XIII. ſucceeded, 
died in the Jatter part of the year 854, ſoon after he had per- 
formed the ceremoaies of coufirmation and union on young 
Alfred. | 


S Ethelwolf 


= - THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ethelwolf not only engaged to eſtabliſh the tax of 
Peter's Pence over his whole kingdom, but alio ob- 
liged himſelf to pay yearly, during his reign, the 
ſum of three hundred mancuſes, or merks, to be 
expended in tapers for the churches of Sr. Peter 
and Paul, or in ſuch other purpoſes as the pope 
ſhould ſee fit. 


From one folly this weak prince paſſed to an- 
other ; for, having taken France in his way home, 
he fell in love with Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, then a widow, though very young ; and, 
notwithſtanding the great diſparity of their years, 
was married to her. By this imprudent ſtep he 
embroiled the future part of his life, and was very 
near paying the forteit of his folly and raſnneſs 
with the loſs of his crown. | 

While Ethelwolf was thus band:ed between love 
and religion, he totally neglected the affairs of his 
kingdom, for whole ſafety he had not made the 
leaſt proviſion at his ſetting out on his ridiculous 
expedition ro Rome. This want of attention to 
his ſubjects gave them but too juſt a plea to with- 
draw their obedience, and every thing began to 
wear ſuch a face of anarchy and contuſion, that the 
patriotic prelate Alſtan, thinking it his duty to 
exert thoſe talents with which heaven had bleſſed 
him on this occaſion, and, beſides, not improba- 
bly excited by motives of reſentment and jealouſy 
at the aſcendant his rival Swithin had gained over 
him in the favour of his royal maſter ; this Al- 
tan, I fay, engaged Ethelbald prince-royal of 
Weſſex, and Eanwolf earl of Somerſetſhire, in a 
plan for putting the government upon a more firm 
foundation, by taking it out of the hands of a 
monarch who had given fo many proots of dotage | 
and incapacity for rule. The young Ethelbald, 
who was already diſguſted at his father's having 
refuſed him the crown of Kent on the death of his 
elder brother Athelſtan, readily embraced the pro- 
poſal of the warlike and politic biſhop: a great 
part of the nobility likewiſe eipouted theſe mea- 
tures, and it was unanimoully agreed to prevent 
the old king from landing with his French con- 
ſort. 

However Ethelwolf, having gotten ſome notice 
of the machinations carrying on againſt him, ar- 
rived ſo ſuddenly, that the intentions of the con- 
ſpirators were in ſome meaſure fruſtrated. No- 
thing then remained but to lay aſide all thoughts 
of carrying their defign into execution, or to avow 
it openly, and truſt the event in the hands of for- 
tune. Ethelbald choſe the latter of theſe alterna- 
tives, being encouraged thereto by the general 
diſcontent of the people, who murmured loudly 
againſt the king for beſtowing the title and dignity 
of queen upon his young conſort, contrary to the 
law which had been made by the Weſt Saxons 
upon their king Brithric's being poiſoned by his 
wife. 

A civil war now appeared inevitable, when hap- 
pily a few of the principal noblemen and prelates, 
who had the good of their country at heart, deter- 
mined to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to bring 
about an accommodation between Ethelwolf and 
his ſon. Their generous purpoſe met with the 
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wiſhed for ſucceſs : the old king, wearied out with 


A. D. 8573—266. 


the toils of government, and willing to end his 
latter days in the downy bed of peace, conſented 
to cede the crown of Weſſex to his ſon Ethelbald, 
reſerving to himlelf only the kingdoms of Kent, 
Eſſex, and Surry. 

This condeſcenſion, which, by the way, does 
not appear to have been altogether voluntary, if 
we conſider the meaſures made uſe of to obtain it, 
reſtored peace throughout the whole nation ; and, 
during the two remaining years of his life, Ethel- 
wolt met with nothing to interrupt his quiet; and, 
dying A. D. 857, divided his private patrimony 
between all his children, and his kingdoms be- 
tween his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald retaining the 
antient inheritance of the Weſt Saxons, and Ethel- 
bert ſucceeding to the territories over which he 
ruled himſelt, and which, upon the death of 
Ethelbert, were to devolve to Ethelred, and after 
him, in caſe he died without male iſſue, they were 
entailed upon Altred. 


ETHELBALD, A. D. 857, & ETHELBERT, A. D. 860. 


HE firſt of theſe princes began his reign with 

the inceſtuous act of marrying his father's 
widow, the fair Judich, and governed for ſome 
time with a tyrannic ſway; but being at length re- 
claimed by the prudent counſels of his prelates, 
and ſuch of the nobles who had the honour of their 
ſovereign, and the good of their country, at heart, 
he put away Judith; and during the remainder of 
his reign made attonement for the faults he had 


O 


committed at firſt coming to the crown. He died 


in 860, and left the crown to Ethelbert, who added 


the Weſt Saxon dominions to his own, governed 


with exemplary moderation and juſtice, nobly de- 
tended his country againſt the invaſions of the 
Danes, who, having for ſome time intermitted 
their depredations, were become again trouble- 
ſome ; and, after a reign of only ſix years, died 
in 866, greatly regretted by his ſubjects. He was 
buried at Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, near the re- 
mains of his brother. He left two ſons, named 
Ealdelhelm and Ethelwold; but was ſucceeded on 
the throne by his younger brother Ethelred, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt will of his father Ethelwolf. 


ETHELRED I. A. D. 866. 


1 prince's reign was full of action and 
diſaſters; he began it by a deed of injuſtice, 
in with-holding from his younger brother Alfred 
the conquered provinces which Ethelwolf had by 
will beſtowed on him in appanage. But a conven- 
tion was ſhortly after made hetween the two bro- 
thers, who thereupon were firmly reconciled, and 
ever after acted in concert againſt the common 
enemy, the Danes, who were now grown ſo formi- 
dable, that nothing leſs than the ſtrongeſt union 
could have been able to withſtand them : for in 
this ſame year they landed in the country of the 
Eaſt Angles, under the command of Ivar, a bold 
and warlike chief, who had been previouſly invited 
over by a diſcontented nobleman, named Bruern 
Brocard *®. They wintered in Eaſt Anglia, and at 
the beginning of the ſucceeding ſpring marched 


® The cauſe of this invitation may be found at large in 


hiſtory, without offering any thing eſſential for the knowlege 


Guthrie, Smollett, and Rider; but we have purpoſely omitted | of the reader. 


It, as the ſeveral circumſtances would cnly ſerte to ſwell the 
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vent their making the conqueſt of all E 


A. D. 866—87 f. 


into Yorkſhire, defeated the two Northumbrian 
kings, Oſbert and Ella, and remained maſters of the 
greateſt part of Northumberland: from hence they 
meditated the extenſion of their conqueſts over 
the reſt of England; and with this vicw Ivar, in 
the beginning of the year 868 *, marched ſouth- 
ward as far as Nottingham, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, and fixed his reſidence for the 
winter. Buthred, the king of Mercia, alarmed at 
this progrels of the Danes, applied to Ethelred 
for ajſiitance, who was but too ſenſible of the fatal 
conſcquences of their invaſione, to let ſlip the op- 
portunity that offered of joining his forces to thoſe 
of the king of Mercia; and accordingly he and 
his brother Alfred marched with an army of Wet 
Saxons to his aſſiſtance, and both forces joining, 
they lay ſiege to Nottingham, in which city the 
Danes, feartul of being overpowered if they ſhould 
hazard a battle, had ſhut themſelves up. After a few 
ſkirmiſhes on each fide, both parties conſented to a 
truce, which ended in a peace with the Mercians j 
and the pagans returned to their quarters in York- 
ſhire. Ic was in the year 870, that paſſing through 
Lincolnſhire, they deſtroyed Bardney, Peterbo- 
rough, Ely, and all the monaſteries that lay in their 
route, ſparing neither age, ſex, nor quality, and 
carrying away every thing valuable enough to 
tempt their avarice+. After this they fell upon the 
Eait Angles, whoſe king Edmund they flew, after 
deteating his forces, at a place called Thetford, 
and ſubdued the whole country. 

And now, fluſhed with ſucceſs, and encouraged 
by tne facility of their conqueſts, the enſuing 


year they quitted Eaſt Anglia, having left the go- 


vernm.cnt thereof in the hands of one Guthren, 


and auvanced into the country of the Weſt Saxons, 
the only power able to withitand them and pre- 
ngland. 
Ethelred, thus attacked, thought himſelf entitled 
to the ſame aſſiſtance from the Mercians, which he 
himſelf had ſo lately afforded them: but gratitude 
making no part of politics, and theſe people being 
afraid to rouſe the reſentment of the Danes, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to become parties in the war; their 
example was followed by the Northumbrians. And 
thus was Ethelred left as it were alone to ſuſtain 
the effects of thoſe ſons of blood and rapine. The 
ſtruggle made upon this occaſion by our Engliſh 
prince, does honour to his name and nation. Be- 
ing joined by his brother Alfred with his forces, 
they advanced againſt the ſavages, who had pene- 
trated as far as Reading. Ethelwolf, earl of that 
country, had already fallen upon one of their de- 
tached parties at Englefield, which he had put to 
the rout, with the loſs of one of their leaders. Be- 
ing now joined by the royal brothers, they formed 
a very conſiderable force, and ſeveral battles were 
tought with various ſucceſs, the moſt conſiderable 
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of thoſe was that of Aſhdown , where the victory 
was determined in favour of the Engliſh, by the 
bravery and conduct of young Alfred; and the 
Danes were routed with the loſs of one of their 
principal kings, five earls or generals, and many 
thouſands of their common ſoldiers. It is remark- 
able that at the firſt onſet Ethelred was at prayers 
within his tent, nor could he be prevailed upon 
by any alarm or apprehenſions of danger to leave 
his devotion unfiniſhed ; upon which Alfred took 
the conduct of the day upon himſelf : but Ethel- 
red, having ended his prayers, came in time to his 
brother's aſſiſtance, who muſt otherwiſe have been 
overpowered by numbers. Upon the whole, the 
event of the day was glorious to the Engliſh, 

But the royal brothers having encountered an- 
other party of the enemy about fourteen days after, 
at Baſing in Hampſhire, had the diſadvantage, as 
they alſo had in another action that happened two 
months after the former, at Merton ||, where the 
Engliſh were at firſt victorious ; but, purſuing in 
diſorder, the fate of the day proved in the end fa- 
vourable to the Danes, who remained maſters of 
the field of battle : but the greateſt loſs was in the 
brave Ethelred, who in this engagement received 
his death-wound, and dying a little after Eaſter, 
A. D. 8715, left his kingdom to his brother 
Alfred. | 


ALFRED, ſurnamed The Great, A. D. 871. 


LFRED, on the death of his brother, was 

anointed king at Wincheſter. Young as he was, 
having ſeen but twenty-two years, he had in this 
ſhort courſe given ſuch proofs of valour and native 
goodneſs of heart, that no monarch ever aſcended 
the throne with more happy preſages of being the 
darling of his people : at the ſame time no prince 
had ever greater difficulties to ſurmount at his firſt 
acceſſion to royalty. His kingdom was exhauſted 
of ſubjects ; his country was waſted by lawleſs and 
cruel invaders, who had ſettled themſelves in the 
very heart of it; his cities were ruined, and the 
nation in general worn out with the fatigue of the 
many battles it had fo lately been obliged to ſuſ- 
tain, inſomuch that even ſlavery, upon ſettled 
terms, ſeemed more elegible than a freedom which 
was to be maintained only by inceſſant toils, and 
depended on precarious ſucceſs in the field. 

But Alfred, diſdainful of inglorious eaſe, and 
ſuperior to all the viciſſitudes of fortune, betook 
himſelf to every falutary meaſure that could pro- 
cure eaſe or happineſs to his people. He knew 
that great diſaſters were only to be retrieved by 
oreat efforts, and was determined to ſhew what a 
king of England could do, ſecure of the af- 
fection of his people, and exerting the natural 
ſtrength of this iſland. 


This year is diſtinguiſhed by a great famine in England, 
ard by the mirtiage of Alfred to the daughter of Ethelred, 
colderman of the Ganii, inhabitants of the place now called 
Gainſborough. 

+ The heroic behaviour of Abba, the abbeſs of Colding- 
ham, and her nuns, deſerves particular notice, as the moſt 
exalted inſtance of virtue and magnanimity. In order to pre- 
vent herſelf, and the nuns under her charge, from exciting the 
luſt of the brutal raviſhers, ſhe perſuaded them to cut off their 
roſes and upper lips, herſelf ſetting the example, in which 
ſhe was followed by all the :eft of the ſiſterhood preſent, Ivar 
and Hubba repairing thither the next day, and finding them- 
ie:ves diſappoint-d of the pleaſures they expected to taſte in 


the arms of theſe maidens, became ſurious, and inſtantly or- 
dered the monaſtery to be ſet on fire, and the abbeſs, with all 
her nuns, periſhed in the flames. 

t An hilly tract of country in Berkſhire, overlooking the 
Vale of the White Horſe, which ſeems to have taken its 
name from the figure of an horſe cut on the ſloping fide of the 
chalky down in memory of this great victory. See Wiſes 
Letter to Dr. Mid concerning ſome Antiquities in Berks. 

{| Formerly called Merantun, in Wiltſhire. 

$ He died at Willingham, and was buried at Winburn, in 
Dorſetſhire: he left ſeveral children, one of whom, called 
Alf.ed; was great-grandfather of the hiſtorian Ethelward. 
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In leſs than a month after he had paid the laſt 
| rites to his deceaſed brother, he took the field in 
perſon againſt the whole power of the Danes, with 
a force much inferior to theirs. He came up with 
the enemy at Wilton in Wiltſhire, engaged them, 
and for awhile had the advantage; but being una- 
ble to conceal the weakneſs of his army, when he 
was to purſue the flying enemy, they rallied, and 
returning to the charge with that reſolution which 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior ſtrength infuſes, even 
into the moſt daftardly, they compelled him to quit 
the field. This victory however had coſt the Danes 
ſo dear, and given them ſuch a ſpecimen of what 
they had to expect from a prince of Altred's ta- 
lents, that they gladly embraced an opportunity of 
entering into a treaty with him, by which they en- 
ged to quit his territories, which they did, and 
then bending their march to London, they took up 
their winter quarters in that city, having entered 
into a treaty with the Mercians. 

After having left Alfred at quiet for near five 
years, they landed again in Dorlſetſhire, and tur- 
priſed Wareham Caſtle, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs be- 
tonging to the Weſt Saxon dominions ; but, on 
Alfred's marching againſt them, they ſued for 
peace, delivered what hoſtages he demanded, and 
ſwore by thoſe things which were moſt ſacred to 
each party, that they would retire out of his king- 


dom. 
But ſuch a ſavage and rapacious people were 


not to be bound by any ties, however ſacred, lon- 


ger than their intereſt coincided with their aſſur- 
ances. This Alfred found to his coſt; for the Danes, 
in direct violation: to this ſolemn agreement, fell 
upon a party of Engliſh cavalry in the night, and 
furpriſed the city of Exeter, where they fortified 
themſelves and paſſed the winter, being continu- 
ally reinforced with ſupplics out of their own coun- 
try by ſea. 

Alfred therefore, wiſely conſidering that he could 
never hope to ſubdue or expel theſe invaders of 
his country, ſo long as they remained ſuperior on 
that element, determined, with a genius truly great, 
to raiſe a maritime power that ſhould be able to 
encounter theirs, and prevent their landing in ſuch 
numbers as heretofore. He accordingly fitted out 
a kind of gallies that drew but little water, and 
were admirably well contrived tor guarding the 
coaſts. Theſe he furniſhed with men, arms, and 
proviſions ; and in the year 870, we find him at 
the head of his own navy, putting to flight a Da- 
niſn armada, of one hundred and twenty fail, off 
Sanwic in Dorſetſhire, which unexpected blow ſo 
terrified the Danes that were in Excter, and againſt 
whom Alfred was now in full march, that they 
once more ſued for peace, renewed all their former 
oaths, and gave freſh hoſtages for their ſpeedy de- 
parture out of the country. And now entering 
Mercia, they ſet up Ceowulph, a man of mean abi- 
lities, as deputy, or king, under them, and ſhared 
the reſt of the provinces among themſelves *. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A. D. 876—878. 


The Weſt Saxons, however, did not long enjoy 
the ſweets of repoſe; for the Danes being maſters 
of all England north of the Thames, and being 
joined by continual ſwarms of new-comers, they 


vegan to be ſtraitened for room, and, proud of 


their ſuperior numbers, determined, if poſſible, 
to drive Alfred altogether out of his dominions. 
With this view, their chief general, Haldane, ſent 
one of his brothers with a ſtrong fleet to effect a 
deſcent on the weſtern coaſts ; while Gutheren fell 
upon the eaſtern parts of Alfred's dominions, 
A. D. 878, and this fo ſuddenly, and with ſo great 
fury, that he made himſelf maſter of Chippenham 
in North Wiltſhire, and with his numerous forces 
over-run the whole country like a deluge. No- 
thing was now able to withſtand the bloody pro- 
greſs of theſe barbarians ; the terror was ſo great 
and univerſal, that the king found it impracticable, 
either by threats or ſoothing, to engage his ſubjects 
to ſecond him in the defence of their liberties. 
Alfred, though thus deſerted, did not follow the 
example of his uncle Buthred, who, on the like 
occaſion, retired to the Engliſh college at Rome; 
on the contrary, though alone and unaſſiſted, he 
reſolved to revenge the wrongs of his country, or 
periſh in the attempt ; of ſuch materials was the 
ſoul of Alfred compoſed. Diveſting himſelf of 
every badge of royalty, tearing himſelf from every 
endearing charm of domeſtic happineſs, he beſtow- 
ed his young family among perſons of approved 
fidelity, and himſelf took ſervice under his own 
cowherd. He afterwards retired into the marſhy 
iſland of Athelney +, within five miles of Taunton 
in Somerſetſhire, without imparting the ſecret of 
his retreat to any one but Odun, earl of Devon, a 
ſervant truly worthy of ſuch a maſter. After ſome 
time this nobleman gathered a body of forces to- 
gether, and gained a ſmall advantage over the 
enemy, and took their Reatin , or royal ſtandard, 
This gleam of ſucceſs made Alfred reſolve to give 
notice of the place of his retreat to his nobles, 
whom he invited to come and confer with him on 
the molt proper meaſures to be taken to rid their 
country of the enemy. At this juncture, cloathed 
in a ſhepherd's dreſs, he ventured into the Daniſh 
camp 2s a player on the harp, where, after being 
eye-witneſs of the ſituation and defects of their 
camp, and having learnt from the unguarded bar- 
barians themſelves, that they were ſoon to celebrate 
a great feſtival, he flew to inform his nobles of the 
ſame, and appointed a general rendezvous of all 
their forces on a day fixed, at Buxton, on the foreſt 
of Selwood in Wiltſhire, when marching directly 
with his ſmall but reſolute army for the enemy, 
who then lay encamped at Yattenden, on the bor- 
ders of Hampſhire, he ſurpriſed them in the midſt 
of their merriment, and gained a compleat victory. 
The Danes, after their defeat, fled to a caſtle, 
to which Alfred laid fiege ; and cutting off all 
ſupplies of proviſion, obliged ſuch as had eſcaped 
the fury of the ſword to capitulate, and were treated 


®* About this time the famous Rollo firſt appeared upon the 
Engliſh coaſts ; but either unwilling to intertere with the con- 
queſts of his countrymen, or fearing a ſtout reſiſtance, he 
continued his route for the French ſhore, where in a ſhort time 
afterwards he made himſelf maſter of all Normandy. 

+ This was a ſmall peninſula formed by the waters of the 
Thone and Parret. It had not above two acres cf ſolid ground 
in it, was eneloſed every way with water, and had no entrance 
but by boats or wading. Upon this peninſula was a frail 


fart, in which Alfred took his humble refuge with his royal 
conſort Elfwitha. When his friends repaired to him, he gave 
that place the name of Æthelingey, or rather Athelinga-ige ; 
that is, the Iſland of the Nobles ; in time changed to Athelney. 
t So called from its having a raven embroidered on it by 
the three ſiſters of Ivar and Hubba purpoſely for this expedi- 
tion. Olaus Magnus, and other antient hiſtor:ans, aſcrib: 
certain miraculous properties to this enſign, which are too 

ludicrous for repetition in a work of a ſerious kind. 6 
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by Alfred with the greateſt lenity, notwithſtanding 
the laws of conqueſt and retaliation entitled him to 
demand ample compenſation for the miſeries their 
ruthleſs arms had before inflicted on his country: 
but in this the conqueror acted politically as well as 
humanely. The terms agreed to were as follows: 

That their leader Gutheren, the chiefs of their 
army, and the main body of their people, ſhould 
embrace the Chriſtian faith, depart his kingdom 
at an appointed time, and give hoſtages for the 
due performance of the treaty. , 

Thoſe who did not chuſe to part with their old 
religion embarked for F landers, where they exer- 
cited their darling trade of depredation under the 
command of one of their generals called Haitings, 
while Gutheren, their only ſurviving chief in 
England, became a convert to Chriſtianity, and 
was baptized, with ſeveral of his principal noble- 
men, and a great number of officers, at Athelney, 
Altred ſtanding his godfather, by the name of 
Athelſtan. Theſe events fell out in the year 879 
After a ſtay of twelve days, Gutheren and his train 
returned to their army, and, retiring into Mercia, 
patled ſome time at Cirenceſter, from whence 
they marched into the kingdom of the Eaſt An- 
gles, which, together with the adjoining county 
of Eſſex, had been allotted them by Alfred for 
their habitation, Gutheren being to hold it unde 
him as a feudatory *, __ 

The Danes were now made denizens of Eng- 
land, and Gutheren received from Alfred a ſhorr 
code of laws for the government of his ſubjects, 
the firſt part of which related to religion and mo- 
rality, and the ſecond reſpected the limits of the 
territories of the two kings. 

A. D. 881, a freſh body of Danes landed at 
Fulham, and took poſſeflion of it; but Alfred 
marching againſt them, and they finding that their 
countrymen would not aſſiſt them, reimbarked in 
kaite, and paſſed over to Ghent in Flanders, of 
which they made themſelves maſters. 

A. D. 882, news being brought to Alfred, that 
four Daniſh pirates had appeared off his coaſts, he 
went on board his fleet in perſon, and engaged 
them; and, as both ſides had given orders not to 
grant quarter, the diſpute was bloody and deſpe- 
rate; but victory at length declared in favour of 
Alfred. Two of the Daniſh ſhips were taken, and 
their crews put to the ſword as pirates; the reſt 
made their eſcape. After this defeat the Danes 
gave Alfred ſome reſpite; but in the year 885 
certain of their countrymen, who had been com- 
mitting depredations in France, landing on the 
Kentiſh coalt, laid ſiege to Rocheſter. The be- 
ſieged, though greatly diſtreſſed, made a gallant 
reſiſtance, which gave Alfred time to come up to 
their rehef, who obliged the pagans to retire to 
their ſhips in ſuch haſte, that they left a number 
of priſoners behind them. | 

In a ſhort time afterwards, Alfred had another 
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met with ſixteen of their ſhips on 2 cruize off Har- 
wich, thirteen of which they took, burnt and 
ſunk the reſt, and returned home with conſidera- 
ble ſpoils. 

Altho' this wiſe and vigilant prince had taken 
every precaution that human prudence could ſug- 
geſt, by the ſtrengthening his marine, and repair- 
ing the decayed caſtles on the ſea- ſnore, to protect 
the coaſts of his realm from thoſe enterpriſing free- 
booters, yet one avenue remained open, which he 
could not ſhut. This was the river Thames, thro' 
which the Danes were always ſure of a free acceſs 
to his dominions ſo long as their brethren remain- 
ed in poſſeſſion of London. He therefore turned 
his victorious arms againſt that city, which he took 
A. D. 886, fortified, and embelliſhed, and put into 
the hands of his ſon-in-law Ethelred, whom on 
this occaſion he inveſted with the dignity of earl 
of Mercia +. | | 

This year all the Engliſh took an oath of fidelity 
to Alfred, who was now looked upon as their imme- 
diate ſovereign; and he now ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of a greater extent of territory in Britain than had 
ever been enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors. His 
friendſhip and protection were univerſally courted. 
The princes of South Wales had ſubmitted to him 
long before, and Anrwd, eldeſt fon of Roderic the 
Great, and prince of Wales, waited on him with 
the tender of his homage; offering to hold his 
principality of him by the ſame tenure as Ethelred 
did Mercia. The Northumbrians alſo, left with- 
out an head by the death of their general Haldane, 
applied to him to give them a king ; he ac- 
cordingly put over them Guthered, of Daniſh 
race, but a Saxon by birth, and a Chriſtian. 

Having thus attained to the meridian of power 
and glory, and having no enemy to diſturb the 
quiet of his reign, he turned his thoughts to the 
cultivating the arts of peace, and to repair the 
miſchiefs that the ravages of the barbarous Danes 
had done to his country. He alſo appointed Lon- 
don as the place of the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the nation, thereby making that city the metropo- 
lis of England. He invited artificers and manu- 
facturers of all kinds to come from foreign parts 
and ſettle in his country, to whom he proved an 
indulgent patron, and a munificent benefactor. 
In fine, he employed himſelf, during the intervals 
of peace, in improving and poliſhing his ſubjects. 
His laws were mild, but ſtriftly enforced. He 
was the firſt who ſettled juries, divided England 
into ſhires and counties, and encouraged the ſpirit 
of trade among his ſubjects. To him likewile is 

g the original of doomſday- book, ſo famous 
in our hiſtories. We are told, that he lent ſhips 
and money to certain learned and enterpriſing men, 
who made a voyage as far as Alexandria in Egypt, 
and from thence, paſſing the Iſthmus of Suez, 
traded in the Perſian gulph. He eſtahliſned mili- 
tias, erected ſeveral councils, and introduced that 


naval engagement with theſe pirates. His fleet 


good order and regularity throughout his kingdom 


8 _— 


In this year Alfred built the town of Shafeteſbury, as ap- 
pears from a manuſcript copy of William of Malmeſbury, in 
the poſſeſſion of lord Burleigh, 

+ We have no particulars of the manner in which this 
queen of cities again fell into the hands of Alfred, and indeed 
ine hiſtorians of thoſe days are very ſuperficial in their ac- 
counts of the progreſs of Alfred's arms; for, notwithſtanding 
that this year abounds with the moſt bloody and intereſting 
events, yet we find Alired on a (ſudden in full poſſeſſion of 
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Mercia, repairing his capital in the neighbourhood of his 
ſtrongeſt enemies, and awiug Northumberland itſelf, though 
then in the poſſeſſion of the — into ſubmiſſion and reſpect. 
All this nad have required many labours, and the exertion of 
many royal virtues, to effect. What a pity then that particu- 
lars, ſo glorious and intereſting to that prince and poſterity, 
ſhouid have been paſſed over in a manner unnoticed! Gab. 
Hift. Eng. vol. I. pag. 219. 
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which are the never-failing ſources of peace and 


plenty. :þ 
"It is a very juſt obſervation of M de Voltaire 
in ſpeaking of this prince, that there never was a 
truly great man, who was not at the ſame time a 
man of underſtanding and learning. Alfred par- 
ticularly verifies this remark, being himſelf the 
fineſt ſcholar and politeſt gentleman of his age, 
and conſequently the patron and favourer of learn- 
ing and learned men. With this view he founded 
the univerſity of Oxford, and fent for a collection 
of books on all ſubjects, his people being at that 
time in a ſtate of the darkeſt ignorance ; inſo- 
much that, as he himſelf complained, he had not 
one prieſt in all his kingdom who underſtood La- 
tin; as for himſelf, he was perfect maſter of it; 
and ſome writers pretend that he wrote poems in 
the Anglo-Saxon language. By a prudent ceco- 
nomy he had it in his power to be liberal; for we 
find that he built ſeveral churches, monaſteries, 
and other public edifices ; but he never gave into 
that fanatic prodigality of which too many of his 
predeceſſors had been guilty, by ſquandering 
away thoſe ſums upon monkiſh favourites, and in 
donations to the all-graſping ſee of Rome, that 
in prudence they ſhould have appropriated to the 
enriching their own dominions, and providing for 
the wants of their ſubjects ; for this reaſon it is, 
in all probability, that we not find the name of 
this great king in the Catalogue of Saints; but 
hiſtory, that reproaches him neither with crimes 
nor weakneſs , deſervedly aſſigns him the firſt 
rank among thoſe heroes who have been the be- 
nefactors of mankind, that, without ſuch extra- 
ordinary perſonages, would have {till continued in 
a ſtate little better than that of ſavages. 
And here I ſhall poſtpone the more circumſtan- 
tial detail of the ſeveral excellent laws and regu- 
lations made by this prince, to that part of our 
work wherein we conſider the ſtate of religion, 
and the laws, manners, and cuſtoms, that prevailed 
during a ſtated period. 

Proceed we now in the order of our narration. 

The happineſs and peace which the people of 
England enjoyed under the parental ſway of the 
excellent Alfred, having laſted near eight years 
without interruption, was at length diſturbed by 
new alarms ; for, at the latter end of the year 
893, an army of Danes arrived on the coaſts of 
Kent and Suſſex in a fleet of two hundred and fifty 
ſail; and, landing near Rye, they ſeized on the 
fort of Appledore, while another ſquadron, under 
the command of Haſtings, ſailed up the Thames, 
landed a body of troops at Milton upon the Wells, 
in Kent, where they intrenched themſelves t, and 
the two chiefs of the invaſion ſeemed to enter into 
a conteſt which ſhould exceed the other in exer- 
ciling acts of outrage and barbarity on the miſera- 
ble inhabitants of thoſe places which fell under 
their reſpective departments. 

Alfred was at this time in Eaſt-Anglia, ſettling 
the affairs of that country, upon the death of 
Guthered; but no ſooner had he received notice 
of this invaſion, than he with all haſte gathered 
together a body of forces, and marched againſt 
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province, both Engliſh and Danes. 


the pirates; having previouſly exacted a renewal 


OF ENGLAND. A. D. 893. 894. 
of the oath of fidelity from all his ſubjects in that 


a Nevertheleſs, 
the Danes inhabiting thoſe parts no ſooner ſaw his 
back turned than they declared for their invading 


countrymen under Haſtings, in hopes of ſharing 


in the plunder, and regardleſs of the ſolemn aſſu- 
rances they had ſo lately given. Alfred, upon 
this, immediately directed his route into Kent, in 
order to prevent their junction; and the Danes, 
finding themſelves diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions that the whole of the Eaſt-Anglian kingdom 
would join them on their arrival, ſent their fleet to 
the Iſle of Merſey; and ſecure in the ſuperiority 
of their forces, which greatly out- numbered thoſe 
of the Engliſh under Alfred, they fell to plunder- 
ing the country, 

Thus they paſſed the winter, and in the ſpring 
of 894, Alfred advanced againſt them, in perſon, 
at the head of his troops, and coming up with their 
main army, which was encamped at Appledore, 
they began an haſty march to get on board their 
ſhips in the Thames, which were to meet and waft 
them over into Eſſex ; but Alfred, too vigilant to 
let them execute their ſchemes without oppoſition, 
intercepted them at Farnham in Surry, gave them a 
total defeat, and took all their baggage. Such as 
eſcaped the fate of the day made the belt of their 
way for their fleet, which carried them up the 
Colne, and landing, they fortified themſelves at 
Brickleſey in Eſſex. On the other hand Haſtings, 
who had quitted his fort at Milton, intrenched 
himſelf at Beamefleet, near the Iſle of Canvey, in 
the ſame county. 

Whilſt Alfred was employed as above, advice 


was brought him that the Danes in Northumber- 


land had revolted and fitted out a fleet of one 
hundred and forty ſhips, with which they were ra- 
vaging the northern and ſouthern coaſts, and that 
one of their ſquadrons, conſiſting of forty ſail, had 
landed in Devonſhire, and laid ſiege to Exeter. 
The king, alarmed at this news, put himſelf at 
the head of à choſen body of troops, leaving the 
reſt of his army to carry on the ſiege of Merſey, and 
making haſty marches, came upon the Danes ſo 
unexpectedly, that, ſtruck with a panic, they fled 
to their ſhips, ſending all the plunder they had 
gotten in the country, to Chicheſter in Suſſex, upon 
which they made a fruitleſs attempt, and then failed 
to Beamefleet, and joined Haſtings, who, encou- 
raged at Alfred's abſence, ravaged all the lands 
belonging to him in Mercia. The troops which 
the king had left in London for the ſecurity of 
that place and the neighbouring country, taking 
advantage of the Danith general being abſent on 
his incurſions in the Mercian diſtrict, ſuddenly 
attacked Beamefleet, and carried the place by 
ſtorm, in which they found Haſtings's wife and 
his two ſons, who had been lately baptized. Theſe 
they made priſoners, and ſent to Altred, who, with 
a greatneſs of ſoul unparalleled in thoſe times, and 
that might ſerve as an example, even for theſe 
more enlightened ages, returned them to Haſtings 
with this meſſage, That he did not make war 
upon women and Chriſtians.” Haſtings returning 
from his pillaging expedition, gave all over for 
loſt, and once more ſued for peace, which Alfred, 


* Unleſs it be that of ſuffering himſelf to be fo often im- 
poſed upon by the pagans, under the pretence of converſion, 
and the ſanction of oaths. 


+ Here they erected a very __ called Kelmſley 
Caſtle, on Kelenſley Downs, not far from Sillingfarne. 
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with a clemency almoſt unpardonable, if viewed in 
a political light, granted him, on his giving freſh 
hoſtages for his fidelity for the time to come. 

Haſtings, with the true ſpirit of a Dane, obſerv- 
ed thoſe conditions no longer than till it was his 
intereſt to infringe them; for ſoon after he for- 
tied Shoebury, in the hundreds of Eſſex, from 
whence, being joined by forces out of Northum- 
berland, he paſſed the Thames, and purſued his 
march as far as the banks of the Severn : againſt 
him marched three of Alfred's generals with a 
pretty ſtrong army, ſtill further reinforced by a 
body of the Welch, who were exaſperated at ſeeing 
their country made the ſeat of deſolation by theſe 
barbarians. The Englith army came upon the 
Danes at a place called Badington in Montgomery- 
ſhire, beſieged them in their entrenchments, and 
reduced them to ſuch an extremity of famine, that 
actuated by deſpair, they reſolved to make a laſt 
effort, and ſtrive to force their way through the 
beſiegers; in this attempt they were diſperſed and 
ſlaughtered in great numbers, ſome however were 
fortunate enough to eſcape into the woody parts 
of the country, where they remained till a change 
of fortune ſhould call them forth to their uſual oc- 
cupation. CE. 

Another part of them got to the fortifications 
which Haſtings had erected at Beamefleet, which 
they now repaired; then, being joined by their 
countrymen from Eaſt Anglia and Northumberland, 
they turned weſtward, and, having found means to 
elude the purſuit of the king's forces, got to Cheſ- 
ter, where they intrenched themſelves, and paſſed 
the winter, ſubſiſting by ſuch plunder as they could 
make 1n the adjacent country. 

Early in the following ſpring, A. D. 896“, they 
retired into the Northumbrian territories, and from 
thence got back again into Eaſt Anglia, and ſeized 
on a {mall iſland, called Merſeg, or Merſey. They 
afterwards took poſt at Hertford, on the Ley, up 
which river they drew their ſhips; and, having 
erected two ſmall forts, bid defiance to the at- 
tempts of the Londoners to diſlodge them. But 
Alfred, who was ever to be the guardian genius 
and deliverer of his country, fell upon a ſtratagem 
to diſtreſs them, by turning the courſe of the 
ſtream, ſo that their veſſels were left on dry 
ground. The pagans were now ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment and diſmay, and quitting their ſhips and 
camp, fled with all haſte towards the Severn, and 
fortified themſelves at Quatbridge +. Thither 
Alfred purſued them; when, finding themſelves 
thus hunted and deſtroyed, they reſolved, in 
a fit of deſpair, to abandon a country, in which 
they found no hopes of being able to maintain a 
footing ſo long as it was under the government of 
ſuch an experienced, warlike, and active prince as 
Alfred. Accordingly, having found an opportu- 
nity of retiring into Northumberland, where their 
friends furniſhed them with ſhipping, they em- 
barked and went back to Normandy, A. D. 896, 
in a wretched plight, after three years of fruitleſs 
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endeavours to make themſelves maſters of this 
iſland. 

Alfred, being rid of theſe troubleſome enemies, 
found little or no difficulty in reducing the rebelli- 
ous Northumbrians and Eaſt Angles, whom he 
now took under his own immediate rule, not chu- 
ſing any longer to truſt the government of thoſe 
people in the hands of a ſubſtitute or vaſſal king. 
Matters being thus ſettled upon a peaceable foot- 
ing in all parts of his dominions, he began to take 
ſuch meaſures as might ſecure them from any fu- 
ture attacks of the Danes, and even render the re- 
turn of thoſe pirates impracticable. With this 
view he determined to acquire the maſtery at ſea. 

In proſecuting this intention, he was fully ſen- 
ſible that the ſuperiority of numbers would be al- 
ways againſt him; but his genius, ever fruitful in 
reſources, ſuggeſted to him a method of ſurmount- 
ing this difficulty, which would have thrown the 
damp of deſpair over a mind leſs formed for great 
actions than that of Alfred. He had made the 
art of ſhip-building his ſtudy, as well from natural 
inclination as the neceſſities of ſtate, and from 
having carefully attended to the manner in which 
the Daniſh veſſels were conſtructed, he improved 
their own invention againſt them, and ordered a 
number of gallies to be built with all expedition, 
of a greater bulk, ſwifter in failing, and loftier 
than thoſe of the Danes, ſome of them carrying 
{ſixty rowers. | 

The very year that his ſhips were built, viz. 
A. D. 897, he had occaſion to order nine of them 
upon ſervice againſt a ſquadron of Daniſh pirates 
that infeſted the coaſts of Dorſetſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire. On this occaſion there followed a ſharp en- 
counter between the two fleets, in which the Danes 
met with a total defeat; and the king ordered ſach 
of the crews who were made priſoners to be hanged 
along the ſea-coaſts, as a terror to the reſt of 
their faithleſs countrymen. 

A. D. 899, or goo, according to ſome authors, 
died this truly excellent prince, after a reign of 
twenty-nine years and an half, and in the fifty- 
ſecond year ꝓ of his age, and was interred at Win- 
cheſter, leaving behind him the moſt perfe& cha- 
racter recorded in hiſtory, and ſuch as hath de- 
ſervedly procured him among foreign writers, 
as well as our own, the glorious appellation of 
GREAT. | 

Alfred had five children by his wife Elfwitha, 
daughter to earl Ethelred, two of which were ſons, 
and the other were daughters, of theſe Edward, 
the eldeſt, ſucceeded him on the throne. His ſe- 
cond ſon Ethelward, the youngelt of all his chil- 
dren, was bred a ſcholar. His eldeſt daughter 
Ethelfleda was married to Ethelred, earl of Mer- 
cia; ſhe was a woman of a ſpirit ſuperior to what 
1s generally found in her ſex, and inherited ſuch a 
portion of her father's virtues, as enabled her to be 
of great aſſiſtance to her brother Edward. Alfred's 
ſecond daughter, named Ethelgiva, was abbeſs of 
the monaſtery he founded in the Iſle of Athelney. 


* The confuſed manner in which the old hiſtorians have 
huddled together the accounts of theſe times, both with re- 
gard to facts and chronology, have rendered it extremely dif. 
ficult for us to obſerve any uniformity in our relation. We 
have, however, endeavoured to keep as cloſe to veriſimilitude 
as poſſible, and to deliver that veriſimilitude with as much 
perſpicuity as the nature of the ſubjeR would admit. 


| 


+ Probably the town now called Bridgenorth. 

+ On the tixth day of October. The Saxon Chronicle and 
Florentius place his death in 899 ; but as they agree that he 
reigned twenty nine years and a half, and that he began his 
reign A. PD. 871, as Aſſer alſo allows, whoſe authority is un- 


exceptionable, it is clear that this fatal event muſt have hap- 
pened in 999, 


His 
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His youngeſt daughter, named Elfrida, or Ethel- 
with, married Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 


EDWARD; or, The Exp ER, A. D. goo. 


O called as being the firſt king of England of 

that name, and to diſtinguiſh him from Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. Upon the demiſe of his fa- 
- ther he was anointed king at Kingſton, by Pleg- 
mond, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and notwith- 
ſtanding his right of primogeniture, he underwent 
the ceremony of a formal election by all the chief 
men of the kingdom, and, in conſequence thereof, 
was inveſted with the regalia at the place above- 
mentioned. 

Edward, though inferior to his father Alfred, 
in learning and other talents, did by no means 

fall ſhort of him in military ſkill, inſomuch that 
he never loſt a battle wherein he was engaged in 
perſon. | 

The very firſt moments of his reign were diſ- 
turbed by domeſtic contentions ; for E thelwald, 
the ſon of his uncle Ethelbert, elder brother to 
Alfred, ſet up a counterclaim to the crown, on 
pretexts of conſanguinity, and found means to get 
together a party in his favour, and ſeized upon 
Winburn in Dorſetſhire, and Tweoneham “ in 
Hampſhire. Edward was employed in reviewing 
the ſeveral fortifications of the kingdom, when ad- 
vice was brought him of his couſin's inſurrection. 
Upon which he, in all haſte, aſſembles an army, 
advances againſt Ethelwald, and pitches his camp 
within two miles of Winburn+. Ethelwald, after 
ſome faint ſhew of ſtanding his ground, but in re- 
ality dreading the ſuperior force of Edward's army, 
made his eſcape privately in the night, and took 
refuge with the Danes in Northumberland, leaving 
behind him his wite, together with his friends and 
adherents, whom he abandoned to the mercy of 
the king. 

The Danes, being no longer overawed by the 
ſuperior power and abilities of Alfred, rejoiced in 
this opportunity of ſhaking off the Saxon yoke, 
and as in all probability they had at firſt excited 
Ethelwald to this act of rebellion ; they now re- 
ceived him with open arms, and even acknowleged 
him as king, and their example was followed by 
their countrymen of Eaſt Anglia. 

Edward, though much alarmed at this event, 
was nevertheleſs too great a warrior to paſs over 
any of the neceſſary precautions on ſuch an occa- 
fion, and after having put all the fortifications in 
a proper ſtate of defence, he marched northward, 
and with ſo great expedition, that the Danes, 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, and finding themſelves 
in no condition to reſiſt his army, which had been 
greatly encreaſed on its march by the inhabitants 
of the places through which it paſſed, who were 
{till warmly attached to the family of their late 
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common parent, Alfred; the Danes, I ſay, find- 
ing themſelves unable. to cope with the ſuperior 


A. D. 900—90;. 


force Edward was bringing againſt them, endea- 
voured to avert the caſtiſement which they thought 


| juſtly awaited them, by obliging the pretender 


they had ſo lately protected to quit their country. 

Edward, however, was not to be ſo eaſily paci- 
fied by this ſhew of ſubmiſſion, extorted only by 
approaching danger: he juſtly reſolved to puniſh 
the perfidious Danes for their breach of allegiance, 
and to make them ſeverely repent the having eſ- 
pouſed a cauſe they were no better able defend. 
Accordingly he over-run the whole country of 
Mercia, reducing many of the Daniſh ſtrong holds, 
which he kept in his poſſeſſion as the ſureſt pledges 
of the peaceable behaviour of the inhabitants. 

About this time, viz. A. D. 904, Elfleda, the 
king's ſiſter, who was married to Ethelred earl of 
Mercia, ſignalized her courage at the head of her 
huſband's troops, and was of great ſervice to Ed- 
ward in making head againſt the Danes of Mercia, 
and preventing the Welſh from joining them 4. 
But it would be doing great injuſtice to this noble 
amazon, not to take notice that ſhe was no leſs re- 
markable for her wiſdom than her courage, and 
that ſhe aſſiſted her royal brother, as much by her 
councils as by her arms, not to mention that ſhe 
built ſeveral towns and exerciſed many other acts 
of public utility. 

Ethelwald, after being driven out of Mercia, 
had been obliged to retire into Normandy, from 
whence returning the next year with a body of 
forces, the Eaſt Angles were prevailed on to de- 
clare in his favour. 

A. D. 905, having aſſembled a conſiderable 
body, he made incurſions into Oxford and Glou- 
ceiterſhires, paſſed the Thames at Cricklade in 
Wilts, and ravaged the adjacent country ; but 
Edward, having gotten together a ſufficient force, 
he prepared to reverge theſe inſults of the invader, 
and marching into Eaſt Anglia, laid waſte all the 
borders of that country; and advanced as far as 
Badenſtoke in Wiltſhire. Ethelwald, on his ap- 
proach, retired before him, probably with a view 
to draw him into a purſuit that might have weak- 
ened his army, and thereby have enabled the re- 
bels to give him battle with a proſpect of ſuccels. 
Edward however would not be thus lured, but re- 
treated with the main body of his army. A body 
of Kentiſhmen, who ſtaid behind to gather plun- 
der, notwithſtanding the king's repeated orders 
ſent to them to march up and join the army, were 
ſurrounded and cut to . by the Danes; but 
the latter payed dearly for this glimmering of ſuc- 
ceſs, their king Eric or Eornric || being left dead 
on the field of battle, together with the pretender 
Ethelwald, in ſupport of whoſe claim they 
had taken up arms. The royaliſts loſt Eadwald, 
the king's thane, Earnwulf the abbot, the earls 
Sigulf and Sigelm, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction. This battle, or rather ſkirmiſh, was 
fought near Bury. 


The Danes, finding their hopes of raiſing any 


Now Chriſt-Church. 
+ At a place now called Badbury. 
1 This lady, having ſuffered a very dangerous and dificult | 


Tu regina potens rexque. 
| There is ſome doubt who this king of th eDanes, Eric, 


was. It is moſt probable that he was the Daniſh prince of 


labour, would never afterwards admit the embraces of her , Eaſt- Anglia, and acted as a general in the expedition, fince 


, 


huſband ; but, throwing aſide the weakneſs of her ſex, 


William of Malmeſbury places his death about this time to 


dedicated herſelf to the exerciſe of arms, and, on account ' the account of the Engliſh, who were exaſperated at his go- 


of her many gallant exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
ef King Elfleda, as appears from Hunt:ngdon's verſes to her 


memory: 


vernment. In this ſame year 905 Elfwitha, the queen mother 
of Eogland, died. 
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conſiderable commotions among the Weſt Saxons, 
totally deſtroyed by the fall of FEthelwald, they not 
long after were glad to ſue for peace; for in 907, 
we find Edward concluding a treaty with them at 
Ick ford in Buckinghamſhire *, 

But the Danes, who, as we have already ſhewn 
in ſeveral inſtances, were to be bound by no oaths 
or treaties, broke this peace in the year 910; 
and the Northumbrians, being joined by their 
countrymen of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, 
Lincoln, and Stamford, continued their depreda- 
tions, and ravaged the adjacent country; at which 
Edward was fo incenſed, that he ſent an army of 
Weft Saxons and Mercians into Northumberland, 
with orders to let looſe the fury of the ſword with- 
out mercy upon theſe reſtleſs infringers of do- 
meſtic peace. His orders were obeyed with the 
moſt cruel exactneſs, and for forty days his troops 

illed and made priſoners all the Danes that came 
in their way. Edward, at the ſame time, ordered 
his fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail, to put to 
ſea, and infeſt their coaſts to the ſouth-eaſt. Upon 
the knowlege of this formidable armament, the 
Danes raſhly concluded that the King had put 
the greateſt part of his military force on board, 
and that conſequently his dominions were left un- 
guarded, and might be made the prey of a ſudden 
and vigorous invaſion. Buoyed up with theſe 
falſe hopes, and elated with the proſpect of a cer- 
tain and rich plunder, they entered his territories 

ith a powerful force, and for a while ravaged the 
country undiſturbed. At length, having made a 
great booty, they were on their march back over- 
taken by an army of Mercians and Weſt Saxons 
near Tetenhall, in Staffordſhire, by whom they 
were routed with great ſlaughter, leaving all their 
plunder behind them as a prey to the conquerors. 

- The next year, 913, Edward loſt a faithful and 
uſeful adherent in Ethelred, count of Mercia, who 
died, leaving his widow Elfleda to aſſume the reins 
of government, which ſhe managed with great 
ability and ſucceſs. By ſome private convention, 
London and Oxford now fell into the hands of 
king Edward. The firſt care of the gallant coun- 
teſs of Mercia was to fortify the principal cities 
in her dominions, in order to ſecure them from the 
incurſions of the Danes +. After having taken theſe 
wiſe and neceſſary precautions, ſhe turned her 
arms againſt the Welſh, in revenge for the loſs her 
huſband had ſuſtained from that people, over 
whom ſhe gained ſeveral victories, and took the 
towns of Brecknock and Derby ſword in hand, in 
the former of which ſhe made priſoner the wife of 
one of their kings. 

While ſhe was thus employed her brother Ed- 
ward rebuilt the town of Hereford, A. D. 914, 
which had been deſtroyed by the Danes ; and be- 
ing ſenſible that numbers of his ſubjects, who 
would willingly return to their allegiance to his 
family, could they be aſſured of protection from 
the power of their neighbours the Danes, on whom 
they ſtood in great awe, ke for this purpoſe, in the 
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ſpring of the year 915, marched with a numerous 
army to Witham, in Eſſex, which he fortified. 
Hither many of the Engliſh, who were before 
under the Daniſh government, reſorted, and put 
themſelves under his protection. 

The years 915 and 916 paſſed without any com- 
motions being raiſed by the Danes; and Edward, 
copying the example of his great father Alfred, 


employed this interval of peace in works of pub- 


lic utility, and the propagation of arts : among 
others, he diſtinguiſhed the ſchool of Cambridge 
by erecting it into an univerſity, as his predeceſſor 
Alfred had done that of Oxford. | 
But this calm was not of long continuation; for 
A.D. 9:7 the Danes, who could never remain 
quiet tor any length of time, marched a body of 
cavalry into Oxfordſhire, where they ſurpriſed a 
detachment of Edward's troops at Oaknorton, and 
defeated them; returning home loaded with plun- 
der. Another party, encouraged by the ſucceſs 
of their brethren, marched to Leighton, in Bed- 
fordſhire; but here they met with ſo warm a re- 
ception, that moſt of them were killed, and their 
plunder, together with all their horſes, fell into 
the hands-of the Engliſh. Theſe incurſions pur 
Edward upon fortifying Buckingham, Towceſter, 
and Bedford; upon which earl Thurketyll ſub- 
mitted, with the Danes under his command, to 
Edward, and went with ſuch as would follow him 
into France. | 
A. D 918 was uſhered in with a ſtorm that 
foreboded as many dreadful conſequences to Eng- 
land as 1t had ever yet experienced. The Danes - 
on the continent had now encreaſed to ſuch num- 
bers, that: there were no longer found places to 
contain them; ſo that an emigration was become 
unavoidable. The ſwarm, as uſual, lighted on 
this iſland, the ſweets of whoſe ſoil and ſituation 
they had already experienced : a numerous 
body from the ſouthern coaſt of Brittany, under 
the command of two leaders, Otar and Ro- 
hault, enter the mouth of the Severn, and fall 
to plundering the Welſh and Engliſh coaſts, and 
in the courſe of their ravages carry off priſoner 
Cumeleac, biſhop of Erchenfield in Herefordſhire, 
favourite of king Edward, who afterwards ran- 
ſomed him for torty pounds; and, being greatly 
alarmed at this formidable invaſion, ordered the 
militia of Herefordſhire and Gloceſterſhire to ſum- 
mon all their forces to oppoſe the enemy's fur- 
ther progreſs, which they did with ſo great cou- 
rage and ſucceſs, that in a battle to which they 
compelled them, they totally routed their army, 
and drove them into a wood. Rohault and Otar's 
rother were ſlain in the engagement. The Danes 
pent up in the wood, and finding no way to 
eſcape, had recourſe to their uſual artifice of oaths 
and hoſtages for their ſpeedy quitring the king- 
dom. Being releaſed upon theſe conditions, they 
immediately embarked on board their ſhips, but 
it was only to recruit their ſhattered forces; which 
having done, they ſtole aſhore again under covert 


* Hiſtorians differ greatly in regard to this event. Simeon 
of Durham ſays, that Edward was forced to make peace 
Speed and Hollingſhead give it the name of truce only; and 
that the loſs Edward's army had ſuſtained made that prince 
more ready to en:er into it. Florence, Tyrrel, and Milton, 
leave this point undecided. Rapin, Carte, and Smollet, ſay 
that the Danes. ſied for peace. Carte brings for his authority 
Peroch. Antiq. pag. 39, and the Saxon Chronicles. Upon 


7 


the whole, it appears moſt probable, that the overtures were 
on the part of the Danes, who, by the deaths of their king or 


general, Eric, and of Ethelwald, who had ſtirred up the re- 


bellion, were leit without an head. 

+ The towns ſhe thus fortified were Cheſter, Eddeſbury, and 
Runkhorn, in Cheſhire ; Cherbury and Bridgenorth, in Shrop- 
hire; Weddinborough and Tamworth, in Staffordihue z as 
alſo Warwick. 
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of the night; and dividing themſelves into two 
bodies, the one advanced to Watchet in Somerlet- 
ſhire, and the other to Portlock-Bay, in the lame 
county, where they recommenced their cuſtomary 


depredations. But this freſh inſtance of their per- 
fidy met with its condign puniſhment ; for Ed- 
ward, who had cantoned a ſtrong body of forces 
from the ſouth of the Severn's Mouth, and from 
the weſt of Wales towards the eaſt as far as the ri- 
ver Avon, to prevent all future accidents, now 
reaped the fruits of ſo prudent a precaution. His 
troops fell upon the barbarians on all fides, and 
few of them eſcaped alive to their ſhips. Unap- 
palled by any check, and regardleſs of all diffi- 
culties, whenever plunder was in view, they laid 
ſiege to a ſmall iſland, named Sheepholme, in the 
mouth of the Severn ; but failing in their expec- 
tations, either through the poverty of the place, 
or the courageous refiſtance of the inhabitants, 
famine began to make a cruel havock among ſuch 
of them as had eſcaped the fury of the iword. 
The few who ſurvived the attacks of this moſt 
formidable of all enemies failed round to the ſouth 
coaſt of Wales, from whence they paſſed over into 
Ireland. 

But the ſucceſs of Edward's arms was more 
than counter-balanced by the loſs of that ex- 
cellent lady his ſiſter Elfleda, who died this year 
at Tamworth ; a pattern of virtue and prudence, 
and of a courage {ſuperior to her ſex, and in every 
reſpect a daughter worthy the great Alfred. 

The death of this princeſs overwhelmed 
Edward with a ſincere grief for ſome time: 
nevertheleſs, he found his domain greatly en- 
larged and ſtrengthened thereby; for, immedi- 
ately on the counteſs's demiſe, he ſeized upon all 
Mercia, to which ſtep he was more particularly 
induced on having certain information that her 
daughter Elfwinna was privately treating of a mar- 
riage with Reginald, king of the Danes; a circum- 
ſtance which, abſtracted from political conſidera- 
tions, could not but be highly offenſive to Ed- 
ward, who had been left ſole guardian of this 
young lady by the laſt will of her mother Elfleda: 
he therefore boldly marched an army into the Mer- 
cian territories, declared himſelf guardian of the 
kingdom, obliged the inhabitants to take an oath 
of allegiance to himſelf, and carried the young 
Iady back with him into his own dominions. 

Nor were the Danes the only people whom Ed- 
ward had reaſon to be apprehenſive of at this 
time; for we find one Griffith ap Madoc, brother- 
in-law to the prince of Weſt Wales, together with 
Leofred, a Dane, landing, in the year 920*, with 
an Iriſh army in Wales with a deſign to make the 
conqueſt of that country. Here they met with 
no reſiſtance, but advanced as far as Cheſter be- 
fore Edward was in a condition to oppoſe their 
progreſs ; but, having at length got together his 
forces, he divided them into two ſeparate bodies; 
one of which he led in perſon againſt the invaders, 
whom he overtook at Sherwood, where a deſpe- 
rate battle enſued, and Edward himſelf was in 
great danger of being taken, had not he been 
timely relieved by his fon Athelſtan, who hearing 


that the king's diviſion was furiouſly attacked, and 
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he himſelf on the point of falling into the hands 
of the enemy, flew to the ſpot, fell upon Leofred, 
who directed the attack againit his father, and 
gave the Dane io deſperate a wound in the arm, 


that he dropped his pear, and ſurrendered him- 


felt priſoner to the gallant young prince. 

Edward's other diviſion proved equally ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt Griffith, the Welſh prince, who 
loſt his lite in the fight. But Edward ſutlied all 
the glory of this ſucceſs by inhumanly ordering 
the head of Leofrid, the Iriſh chief, to be ſtruck 
off in cold blood, which, together with that of 
Griffith, which had been alſo brought him, were 
ſet upon the top of the Tower of Cheſter. Pro- 
bably this act, which appears fo meanly inhuman 
to us in theſe more civilized times, might have 
been conſidered by Edward as a jult retaliation on 
lawleſs invaders, and a warrantable precaution to 
ſtrike terror into the Dancs, whom he looked upon 
as no better than pirates, and the Welth as rebels 
to the allegiance they owed. The more effectu— 
ally to reſtrain the former, he built ſeveral ſtrong 
holds on their frontiers; and, amongſt others, 
Wigmore in Herefordſhire, and Toceſter in North - 
amptonſhire ; but the Danes of this laſt county 
and of Leiceſterſhire looking upon theſe curbs 
with an evil eye, they ſuddenly broke the peace, 
and made an attempt upon Tocetter, in which 
they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. They 
then laid the country under contribution; but, 
being purſued in their retreat, they were defeated 
at the foreſt of Bernwood and Aileſbury. Theſe 
commotions ſerved only as the prelude to a more 
general inſurrection ; for all the Danes inhabiting 
the environs of Huntingdon and Eaſt-Anglia took 
up arms, and openly revolted ; and, in imitation 
of Edward, built a fort at Thamesford, in.Bed- 
fordſhire, at the conflux of the rivers Ival and 
Ouſe : from hence they made incurſions into the 
country, which they ravaged with their uſual bar- 
barity. 

Edward, incenſed at theſe ravages, ordered their 
new fort at Thamesford to be beſieged, which was 
carried by ſtorm, and the Daniſh king, with 
ſeveral of their nobles, and all that were found in 
the place, were put to the ſword. The lols of this 
fort gave a fatal blow to the Daniſh affairs in Eng- 


land, and lo animated the Engliſh, that they laid 


ſiege to Colcheſter, carried the place after a ſhore 
reſiſtance, and ſacking the town, put to death all 
the Danes they found therein. This ſeverity ex- 
aſperated the rebels to ſuch a degree, that the ſame 
year the inſurrection became general. They in- 
veſted Malden; but a body of the king's forces 
coming to 1ts aſſiſtance, the Danes were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege; and in their retreat were fallen 
upon by the Engliſh, who put them to flight, and 
killed great numbers of them. In this expedition 
the Eait Anglian Danes had been joined by a great 
number of Engliſh pirates who had landed upon 
their coaſts, 

Diſheartened at length with ſuch repeated loſſes, 
they once more reſolved to throw themſelves upon 
the mercy of the Engliſh king, and accordingly 
earl Thurtfurth, and the chief leaders of the Da- 
niſn forces of Southampton, made their ſubmiſſion, 


At Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire. 


and 
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and took an oath of allegiance to Edward, in 
which they 2 by the Daniſh army, 

1 t Huntingdon. : 
, 3 great might be the check which 
the Danes had met with to the ſouthward, their 
brethren in the north ſtill maintained their foot- 
ing, and occupied conſiderable territories in 
Northumberland, and a great way into Scotland. 
The Scots had been ſucceſſively governed by two 
politic princes, Gregory and Donald, who were 
too well acquainted with the real intereſts of their 
country ever to enter into a league with the Danes. 
The former of theſe princes had been a very uſe- 
ful and faithful ally to Edward's father, Alfred. 
Donaid, his ſucceſſor, had likewiſe furniſhed that 
monarch with an army in his wars againſt the 
Danes. But Conſtantine III. who ſucceeded theſe 
two princes on the Scottiſh throne, and who was 
greatly inferior to them in abilities, had ſuffered 
himſcif to be drawn into an alliance with the ge- 
neral enemy : but this league was of ſhort dura- 
tion; for, in leſs than a year and an half, a favour- 
able opportunity offering for the Danes to make 
their peace with the Engliſh, they abandoned their 
new allies the Scots. 

It was about this period, viz. in the year 921, 
that Edward, having ſubdued all the ſouthern 
Danes, his name became ſo formidable to thoſe 
inhabiting che northern parts of this iſland, that 
they once more had recourſe to the Scots, uſing all 
the perſuaſions they could deviſe to wheedle them 
into a ſecond alliance with them againſt the 
Engliſh, whom they repreſented as powerful and 
over-reaching neighbours. 

The Scottiſh king, impoſed on by the artful in- 
ſinuations of the Danes, or, (what ſeems moſt pro- 
bable) corrupted by their money, came into their 
propolal, and ſent his fon Malcolm, the prince 
royal of Scotland, with a powerſul army to aſſiſt 
the barbarians. The gallant Athelſtan was at that 
time at the head of the Engliſh forces in the north, 
but in too weak a condition to oppoſe the invaders 
with any hope of ſucceſs; he therefore found 
himſelf neceſſitated to act altogether upon the de- 
fenſive, till he might happily find ſome favoura- 
ble opportunity to engage them. It was not long 
before one offered; for the prince of Scotland, at- 
tacking the Engliſh army with great fury, the 
latter, agreeable to the diſpoſitions, previoully con- 
certed by Athelftan, made a feint of retreating, 
upon which the Danes and Scots, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing them, fell to pillaging their camp. Athel- 
itan, who kept a watchful eye on their motions, no 
ſooner beheld them diſperſed here and there, in 
ſcarch of plunder, than he rallied his forces, and 
attacking the ſtragglers loaded with plunder, he 
put them to rout with incredible laughter. After 


this victory he marched into Cumberland and ' 


Weſtmoreland, which he reduced, and then re- 
turned to Northampton. 

A. D. 923, Edward marched to Stamford, which 
ſurrendered upon his firſt appearance, and he for- 
tiſied it by a ſtrong fort, which he raiſed on the 
ſouth- ſide of the river Weland. Having alſo made 
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himſelf maſter of Mercia, he fortified Nottingham, 
and marched to the Peak of Derby, where he 
erected a fort at Bakewell. All the inhabitants of 
theſe parts having ſworn allegiance to him, he di- 
rected his march weſtward, and received the ſub- 
miſſion of Howel, Cledwe, and Jeothwell, the three 
princes of North Wales. 

Edward's care ſeems to have been leſs directed 
to the making ſudden conqueſts, than to the ren- 
dering them ſure and laſting ; he therefore pro- 
vided for the ſafety of theſe provinces, by erecting 
a fortreſs at Thelwal *, on the Merſey, and an- 
other at Mancheſter +, and then turned northward 
to complete the entire conqueſt of England. 

In this year, 923, we find the city of York in 
the poſſeſſion of the Daniſh king Regende; but 
the particulars of this acquiſition we are not made 
acquainted with 4. 

The terror of Edward's arms now flew every 
where before him. Sidric and Regenald, kings of 
the Northumbrian Danes, together with the princes 
of the Cumbrian and Strathcluid Britons, with all 
the petty princes and ſtates of Galloway, implored 
his protection, while the Scots, after their late de- 
feat, were glad to purchaſe peace ; and their king 
conſented to hold his dominions in vaſſalage of the 
crown of England. 

Edward had now attained the utmoſt ſummit of 
human glory ; he was dreaded by his enemies, re- 
ſpeed by his allizs, and beloved by his own ſub- 
jects. He had reduced the whole kingdom of 
England and principality of Wales to his obedi- 
ence, and had triumphed over the haughty Scots, 
thoſe early enemies to the peace and glory of Eng- 
land. Nothing now remained for him to do, but 
to ſecure, by wiſe and prudent regulations, thoſe 
conqueſts which he had acquired by his military 
{kill and proweſs. Accordingly we find him go- 
verning his people with a mild and equitable ſway, 
till death terminated the career of his glory with 
his life, in the year 925, after having ſat on the 
throne twenty-four years. | 

If we take a retroſpect of this prince's character 
and conduct, we ſhall find him very little inferior 
to his father Alfred. That great prinèe had re- 
trieved the independency of the nation, and by his 
ſuperior abilities had awed the Danes into obedience; 
but nature did not allow him ſufficient time to per- 
fect the great works he had begun. And no ſooner 
were his eyes cloſed, than perhdy and rebellion, 
freed from their apprehenſions, ſtalked boldly 
through the land. His fon Edward, however, by 
his perſonal valour, in which he fell nothing ſhort 
of his father, ſo effectually humbled the invaders * 
of his country, and ſeconded fo well the wiſe police 
and regulation which his predeceſſor had laid 
down, that had thoſe princes who followed after 
him walked in his ſteps, England would never 
have experienced the unhappy turn in affairs 
which it did afterwards. If Alfred embelliſhed 
and beautified the kingdom, Edward fortified it. 
If Alfred was reſpected by his neighbours, and was 
the darling of his ſubjects, Edward was no leſs fo; 
and cloſely copying the example of his great pro- 
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* Tirrell ſuppoſes the name of this place to be derived 
5 om T, in the Saxon language the body cf a tree, becauſe 
it was at firlt ſurrounded with a fort of rampart made of the 
bodies of trees. 

+ The annotator of Milton's Hiſtory, and with him ſome 
other Eillorlane, ſuppoſe this to be a miſtake ; but Higden, 


who is a very judicious author, corroborates it in the follow - 


ing words: Inde tranſiens aquam menſæ inſtauravit urbem 
Maenceftra quæ eſt in auſtralibus finibus Northumbrorum.“ 

t Simeon of Durham places this event A. D. 919, and at- 
tributes it to a Daniſh prince, named Ingwal. 
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genitor, he employed his thoughts in the intervals 
of peace, to promote domeſtic harmony and hap- 
pineſs. His laws were thoſe of a prince who was 
the profeſſed foe to injuſtice or oppreſſion. One 
regulation which he made with regard to lervants, 
merits particular notice, and may ferve as an ex- 
ample even in theſe days of refinement and ſupe- 
rior knowtege. * If a ſervant commit theft, the 

erſon that has given him a character ſhall be re- 
ſponſible for his crime, and be obliged to become 
his ſecurity.” i 

In private life his character was peculiarly amiable 
and highly worthy of imitation; and the plan he 
obſerved in the education of his children, was as 
praiſe-worthy as it is uncommon. His daughters 
employed their leiſure hours in ſuch branches of 
tearning as were belt ſuited to improve their minds, 


and af other times exerciſed their diſtaff, or amuſed 


themſelves with their needies. Accordingly we 
find Edward's alliance courted by the molt re- 
ſpectable foreign potentates. As to his ſons, they 
were ſo accuſtomed to ſtudy, that they were maſters 
of every uſeful ſcience, and fitted to fill a throne 


with dignity and applauſe. In a word, whether 


we conſider Edward as a king, or a private man, 
we ſhall find few characters lels exceptionable “. 
Edward had iſſue as follows: by Egwynnea, his 


- firſt wife, he had two ſons, Alfred, who died before 


him, and Athelitan +, and a daughter named Ed- 
gytha; by his ſecond wife EMcda, daughter of 
carl Elthelm, he had Ethelwold, who died about 
the ſame time with his father, and Edwin, the time 
and manner of whoſe death is uncertain. Ile had 
alſo fix daughters by this ſecond marriage, two of 
which lived and died ſingle, though only one of 
them turned nun ; the other four were married, 
to Charles the Simple, and Hugh Caper, kings of 
France ; the emperor Otho I. and a duke, whoſe 
territories lay near the Alps. By Edgiva, his third 
wife, he had Edmund and Edred, who afterwards 
reigned, and two daughters, the eldeſt of whom 


" retired to a cloiſter, and the other was married to 


Lewis, prince of Guienne . 
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ATHELSTAN, A. D. 923. 


DWARD was ſucceeded in his throne by his 
eldeſt fon Athelitan, who was crowned by 
Athelen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Kingſton 
upon Thames; bur, previous to this ceremony, 
he had, after the example of his father Edward, 
ſubmitted his right to a formal election by the 
people ||. | 
Soon after his acceſſion ſome diſcontented no- 
bles, who pretended to call his legitimacy in 
queſtion, and were allo fonder of the other children 
of Edward, entered into a conſpiracy to dethrone 
him. The chief of the conſpirators, whoſe name 
was Alfred, had formed a plot to ſeize upon the 
perſon of the king at Wincheſter, and to have put 
out his eyes. Athelitan, having come to the know- 
lege of the deſign hatched againſt him, gave or- 
ders for ſcizing the conſpirator; but, for want of 
ſufficient proof of his guilt, the King, in his great 
lenity, conſented to his undertaking a journey to 
Rome, in order to purge himſelf, by oath, at St. 
Peter's ſhrine, and in preſence of the pope. Al- 
fred accordingly was ſent thither; but, whether 
from remorſe of conſcience, the fatigue of the 
journey, or ſome other cauſe, he was ſuddenly 
ſcized with a fit as he was walking up to the altar, 
and tell down ſpeechleſs, upon which he was car- 
ried to the Engliſh ſchool, where he died three 
days after in great agonies. The pope (at that 
time John X.) conſidered his ſudden death as a 
puniſhment inflicted on him by the hand of heaven 
tor his guilt, and in this belief refuſed his body 
the rites of ſepulchre, until ſuch time as he ſhould 
know Athelſtan's pleaſure on that head. The hu- 
mane prince, when he was informed of the ſhock- 
ing cataſtrophe which had befallen the wretch, 
ditdained to carry his reſentment beyond the limits 
of life, and therefore, with the conſent of his coun- 
cil, defired that he might have the uſual inter- 
ment; but his eſtates were confiſcated to the king, 
who beſtowed them on the monaſtery of Malmeſ- 


bury. 


As an inſtance of the great mildneſs and humility of this 
prince, we offer to our readers tae following anecdote, related 
by Walter Nape, in his Nugis Curialium, in iS. When 
Edward the Elder came to Auſtelen (probably the place we 
now call Auſt, where is a ferry to paſs out of Somerſetſhire into 
Wales), Lewellyn prince of North Wales came to Betheſtly to 


treat about a peace, he refufed firſt to croſs the Severn, which, . 


when king Edward hea:d, he took boat, and rowed towards 
bim; but the prince, who was then by the water fide, when 
he ſaw and knew who he was, cait of the rich robe he 
then had on (and which he had prepared purpolely for the 
meeting); and entering the river breaſt high, and taking hold 
cf the end of the boat, ſubmiſſively ſaid : * Moſt ſage king, 
* thy humility hath overcome my inſolence, and thy wiſdom 
* triumphed over my folly ; come, pray Sir, get upon this 
neck, which I (like a fool as I am) have lifted up againit 
* thee, and thus enter that land which thy benign clemency 
* hath this day made thine own.“ So, taking the king upon 
his ſhoulders, and ſetting him on ſtore, he made him to fit 
down upon his own royal robe; and putting his owa hands 
between the king's, there did him homage.” 

+ The itory of Athelſtan 's birth is thus tcld by Brompton : 
** In the reign of king Alfred, when his ſon Edward was 
young, there was, in a village of the Weſt Saxons, the daugh- 
ter of a certain ſhepherd, called Egwynnea, who, falling 
alleep, dreamed that the moon ſhore out cf her womb 1o 
Light, that all England was enlightened with her ſplendor. 
This dream ſhe told to a grave matron that had been nurſe to 
teverai of the king's chileren, Upon this, ſhe takes her into 
ter houſe, and cducates her as carefully as if ſhe had been 
her own daughter, teaching her ſo to demcan herſelf as might 
be becoming a perſon of birth and breeding. In proceſs of 
time, it happened that prince Ldward, the king's eldeſt fon, 


paſſing upon ſome occaſion through this town, thought him- 
ſelf obliged, in honour and good nature, to viſit his nurſe. 
Here he got a ſight of this maid ; and ſhe being exceedingly 
beautiful, he fell paſſionately in love with her, and by his vi- 
otent importunity got her conſent to lie with him, and by one 
night's lodging the proved with child; and being afterwards 
delivered of « ton, in reſpect to the mother's dream, the fathcr 

ave kim the name of Athelſtan, which ſignifies the moſt no- 
le.” From this ſtory, and on account of her being a ſhep- 
herd's daughter, ſeveral authors will have it that Egwynnea 
was only concubine to Edward: but Brompton himſelt, who 
gives us the ſtory of the father's amour, ſpeaking of the ret 
of Edward's children, fays, ** Ex alia xcre ſui genuit Edvi- 
num;” that is, He had Edwin by another wife, which is a 
direct teſtimony that Edward was married to Athelſtan's mo- 
ther; and, notwithſt:znding that Simon of Durham ſays, 
« by a ue noble lady he had his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan, but by 
his queen Edgiva he had three ſons.” Theſe words rather 
confirm than refute the legitimacy of Athelſtan's birth ; for 
his mother dying before his father was made king, though 
me was his <vife, ſhe could not properly be ſtiled his queer ; 
and ſhe could not have acquired the title of , noble lady, 
unleſs by marriage, becauſe ſhe was by birth only a ſhepherd's 
daughter. To this we may add the great care taken of his 
education by Alired, and his knightiog him; ſtrong proofs 
that he was not eſteemed a baſtard. 

t Hiſt. Major. Winton. 

The Cottonian MS ſays, electus eft in regem. See alſo 
Huntingdon and William of Malmeſbury, which latter ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: After being choſen by a majority of 
nobles, he was crowned at Kingſton,” But this is by no 
means to be taken as an argument againſt the hereditary right 


of Englith kings. | 
© This 
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A. D. 925. 

This dangerous conſpiracy was ſcarcely ſup- 
preſſed when a freſh ſtorm broke out in the north. 
The Danes, whoſe ſubmiſſion had been only the 
effect of compulſion, thought this a favourable 
juncture for reſuming their former independency, 
not doubting that they ſhould be joined by the 
diſcontented party in Athelſtan's dominions. With 
theſe hopes they took up arms, being headed by 
their kings Sithric and Ingwald, and ſurpriſed the 
city of York. ; 3 

As ſoon as Athelſtan was informed of this inſur- 
rection, he marched againſt the rebels with ſuch 
expedition, that Sithric, the king of Northumber- 
land, not having time to make any preparations 
for the defence of his country, was glad to ſue for 
peace, which Athelſtan, with a clemency that even 
bordered upon weakneſs, not only immediately 
granted, but thinking to ſecure the Dane's fide- 
lity, and attach him to his perſon, he beſtowed his 
filter Edgitha on him in marriage, on condition 
that he himſelf would embrace the Chriſtian faith, 
and moreover permitted him to take the title of 
king, giving him all that extent of country from 
the river Tees to Edinburgh, known formerly by 
the name of Bernicia : but the death of Sithric, 
who ſurvived his nuptials only a few months, ren- 


dcred abortive all the falutary effects which Athel- 


ſtan hoped to gather from his extreme condeſcen- 
fion. The Scotch writers, with that implacable 
malice which they ever ſhew towards thoſe who 
have either the fpirit to reſiſt their encroachments 
and the good fortune to humble their pride, have 
molt cruelly and unjuſtly attributed the death of 
Sichric to poiſon, which had been given him by 
his wife, at the inſtigation of his brother Athel- 
ſtan; but as they appear to be ignorant of the 
very name of this lady, whoſe reputation they thus 
blacken, and as ſhe bears an exemplary character 
for piety and virtue, common charity will make 
us look upon the whole as the offspring of malice 
and national inveteracy *. But to return. 
Immediately upon the death of Sithric, his bro- 
ther Earnulph endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of his dominions, and for that purpoſe ſeized on 
Bamburgh, the capital of his kingdom, but was 
quickly driven out by Athelitan, who in a ſhort 
time reduced the whole country, and kept it in 
his own hands, not being willing to truſt it any 
more to a ſubordinate king, after ſo ill an uſe had 
been made of his late indulgence. This was highly 
reſented by Guthric (or Guthfrith, as ſome authors 
call him), the ſon of Sithric, who expected to 
have ſucceeded his father in his ſovereignty, and 
who was moreover actuated by a ſpirit of zeal for 
his old religion, and could not brook the ſtate of 
vaſſalage to which Athelſtan had reduced his coun- 
try. He therefore threw off all dependency, aſ- 
fumed the title of king, and, having recourſe to 
arms, ſeized upon molt of the forts in the king- 
dom, drove out Athelſtan's garriſons, and forbade 
any farther payment of tribute to the Engliſh; 
but on Athelſtan's advancing againſt him with a 
powerful army +, raiſed with that expedition which 
the exigence of the caſe required, he fled into 
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Scotland, which Athelſtan was no ſooner informed 
of, than he ſent deputies to Conſtantine king of 
that country, demanding him to ſurrender him up 
his enemy, which Conſtantine refuſed; and the 
impartiality of an hiſtorian obliges us to ſay that 
it was upon very juſt grounds, ſince it would 
have been the higheſt degree of baſeneſs and trea- 
chery to deliver up a prince, who, depending 
upon the known laws of hoſpitality, had taken re- 
fuge at his court, and put his life into his hands; 
and it ſhould ſeem that Athelſtan was generous 
enough to ſubſcribe to theſe ſentiments. Be that 
as it may, a conference was agreed upon by both 
kings at Dakers, in Northumberland, where it is 
probable that the king of Scots promiſed to give 
no further protection in his dominions, either to 
the fugitive prince or his brother Anlaff, who had 
been the companion of his flight, as he had been 
of his rebellion. Our Englith hiſtorians are very 
fond of making Conſtantine ſurrender all his ter- 
ritories into the hands of Athelſtan, and to give 
his ſon as an hoſtage for his fidelity. This cir- 
cumſtance is related by William of Malmeſbury, 
with the addition of another that carries with it all 
the marks of improbability. + Athelſtan, faith 
he, upon this occaſion, ſtood god-father to Conſtan- 
tine, whom he had prevailed upon to turn Chri- 
ſtian, and who was baptized.” But every unpre- 
judiced reader will ſee the glaring abſurdity of this 
pretended ſubmiſſion, and that it is no more than 
an idle tale, calculated to flatter a mean, national 
vanity, at the expence of truth. This however 
is certain, that, during this conference, Guthric 
eſcaped into Northumberland, and his brother An- 
laff-into Ireland. The former, being joined by 
his friends, made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
York; after which he retired to his ſhips, and 
paſſed the reſt of his days at ſea in acts of piracy. 
We find that Conſtantine parted from the inter- 
view in ſome diſpleaſure; and at his return to his 
own dominions, Anlaff, informed of his diſcon- 
tent, repaired to his court from Ireland, and art- 


fully inflamed his reſentment and ambition, by 


inveighing againſt the inſolence and dangerous 
power of the Engliſh monarch, and repreſenting 
the practicability of conquering Northumberland 
by means of the aſſiſtance he ſhould be able to 
bring from Ireland. Conſtantine readily joined 
with his propoſal, and they immediately ſet about 
making the neceffary preparations ; and in the 
mean time, by their joint remonſtrances, prevailed 
on Howel king of Wales to make a diverſion in 
their favour. But Athelſtan, by his diligence and 
activity, defeated all their meaſures; for ſo ſoon 
as he received intelligence of a commotion in 
Wales, he marched an army into that country, 
and obtained a complete victory over Howel, 
whom he puniſhed for his revolt by augmenting 
the tribute he annually paid to England. 

After this victory he marched into Scotland, in 
order to chaſtiſe Conſtantine for having ſent a body 
of forces to aſſiſt Howel. Anlaff having not yet 
arrived with his reinforcement from Ireland, the 


Scots were in no condition to make head againſt 


After the death of her huſband, Edgitha returned to her 
brother, and became a nun at Poleſworth, in Warwickſhire. 

+ An old chronicle, left by — Wallingford, faith, that 
this army conſiſted not only of his own natural-born ſubjects, 
but alſo of aliens. This, if true, was an unuſual meaſure, and 


7 


muſt have been occaſioned by the great want of men in Eng- 
land, owing to the havock made by the late wars. Be that 
as it may, the chronicles of Normandy expreſly mention aids 
{ent from thence on this oecaſion. 
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Athelſtan's army; ſo that Conſtantine was com- 
pelled to ſue for peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner. The Engliſh monarch complied with his 
requeſt, and at the ſame time reſtored all the 
places he had taken in the courſe of this deſcent, 
hoping thereby to work upon the mind of Con- 
ſtantine, and detach him from his alliance with the 
Danes. But here that came to paſs which we fre- 
quently meet with in the more common events of 
life: Conſtantine's haughty ſoul was offended at 
the viſible ſuperiority which the victor aſſumed in 
thus loading him with favours: he could as ill 
brook the triumph of Athelſtan's generoſity as of 
his arms; and no ſooner was that prince returned 
to his own dominions, than he began to treat even 
with Anlaff, and even formed alliances with the 
neighbouring ſtates, in order to raiſe a powerful 
confederacy againſt the perſon to whom he had 
been lately indebted for his exiſtence as a ſove- 
reign. The powers who engaged in this confede- 
racy, were Conſtantine king of Scotland, Owen 
king of the Cumbrian Britons, and Anlaff, who, 
though a Daniſh prince, having acquired a ſettle- 
ment in Ireland by the ſucceſs of his arms, is on 
that account known by the title of The Iriſh 
King. | 

We ſhall take the interval during the formation 
of this confederacy to introduce the ſtory of prince 
Edwin, brother to Athelſtan. The fact, as it has 
paſſed down to us, 1s as follows : 

Edwin was a young prince that poſſeſſed many 
noble and virtuous accompliſhments : but theſe 
great qualities, inſtead of rendering him mor? 
dear to his brother Athelſtan, awakened in that | 
monarch's breaſt the moſt rancorous jealouſy. He 
was ſenſible that the people, notwithſtanding their 
ſubmiſſions, were not quite ſatisfied with regard to 
the legitimacy of his birth : he remembered that 
the traitor Alfred had coloured over his rebelhon 
with the pretence of ſetting Edwin on the throne, 
as the only lawful heir of the deceaſed Edward : 
he ſaw his dominions threatened by a powerful in 
vaſion both from Ireland and Scotland, and was 
not ſure that ſome ſecret ſparks of Alfred's conſpi- | 
racy might not lurk in the hearts of his ſubjects, | 
wanting only the breath of Edwin to blow theminto | 
a flame. Full of theſe ideas, he wiſhed for no- 
thing ſo much as a favourable opportunity of re- 
moving this dangerous competitor in the affections 
of his people. The virtues of Edwin, and all his | 
profeſſions of reſpect and loyalty, appeared to him 
but ſo many ſpecious arts to diſguiſe the real ſenti- 
ments of his heart. There wanted not then, any | 
more than in the preſent times, court ſycophants, 
who were ready to flatter the weakneſs of their 
king at the expence of his honour and future hap- 
pineſs. They repreſented all the actions of the 
young prince in the moſt odious light; his hu- 
mility they called deceit, his reſpectful behaviour 
was conſtrued into deſign, and the act of the moſt 
deteſtable nature was repreſented as a prudent pre- 
caution. Unhappily Athelſtan, who on every 
other occaſion diſplayed many royal virtues, was 
not proof againſt the dictates of ambition and the 
practices of his courtiers, who were inceſſantly re- 
preſenting, that not only his own welfare, but that 
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of his people, was endangered by the impunity of 
Edward, whom they at length ſcrupled not to ac- 
cuſe openly of having been an acceſſary in the late 
rebellion. In a word, the young prince was tried, 
and, being found guilty by his — judges, 
was ſentenced to be put on board a leaky veſſel 
with no other attendants than his armour-bearer 
and his page, and in this condition committed to 
the mercy of the winds and waves. The unfor- 
tunate Edwin, unable to ſupport the feverity of 
the weather, the continual proſpect of death, and 
the want of food, deſperately threw himſelf into 
the ſea, and was drowned. It happened that the 
chief promoter of this iniquitous deed was cup- 
bearer to Athelſtan. One day, as he was ſerving 
the king at table, he made a falſe ſtep and had 
like to have fallen, but recovered himſelf ſuddenly 
with one foot; upon which he ſaid to the king, 
who indulged him with much freedom, „See, 
Sir, how one brother aſſiſts the other.” Athelſtan, 
ſtruck with theſe words, which were probably 
ſpoken without any meaning, felt all the conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt awakened in his ſoul ; and whether 
he conſtrued this ſpeech of his cup-bearer into a 
tacit inſult, or that he was determined to begin 
with this incendiary as an atonement to the manes 
of his murdered brother, he ordered a ſtrict exa- 
mination to be made into the charge which had 
been brought _ him, when it appeared that 


he had been falſely accuſed ; upon which Athel- 


ſtan ordered the cup-bearer to be put to a cruel 
death, and then he ſought to expiate his own guilt 
by a profuſion of penances and benefactions to the 
church *. Buchanan has improved upon this ſtory, 
making him guilty not only of fratricide in killing 
Edwin, and another brother named Edred, bur 
likewiſe guilty of paricide, in putting his father 
to death; « becaule,” adds this Scottiſh hiſtorian, 
« he bears the title of Martyr.” However guilty 
Athelſtan might be with reſpect to Edwin, it is 
certain that he could not murder Edred; becauſe 
that prince not only ſurvived, but likewiſe ſuc- 
ceeded him. As for the murder of his father, it 
is an accuſation that betrays either ignorance or 
malice. Edward, the father of Athelſtan, was 
never called The Martyr, but only Edward the 
Elder, and he died a natural death +. 


It is to be lamented that the memory of ſo great 


a prince as Athelſtan certainly was, ſhould be 
ſtained even with the imputation of ſo ſhocking a 
crime ; a crime which appears very irreconcilable 
with his known affection to his brothers and ſiſters, 
which we find recorded by many hiſtorians, who 
declare he lived ſingle purely for their ſakes. And 
as we meet with no inſtance of Athelſtan's jealouſy, 
with reſpect to his other brothers, though he had 
as great a cauſe to be apprehenſive of them as of 
Edwin, charity, and the reſpect we bear to the 
other ſhining qualities of this Engliſh monarch, 
would make us wiſh that a veil could be drawn 
over this incident of his life. But, on the other 
hand, the teſtimonies of ſo many hiſtorians, who 
have tranſmitted this fa& to poſterity, and which 
have never as yet been fully refuted, muſt have 
their weight; and we fear that all the apolo- 
gies made will not be able to clear him from 


— 


Fe did ſeven years penance, and built the monaſteries of 
Middleton and Michaelneſs, in the county of Dorſet. 
+ Edward the Martyr did not begin his reign till the year 


975, about thirty-five years after the elder Edward was 1a 
his grave, 


having 
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having at leaſt connived at the action . We now 
reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 

After the death of Edwin, Athelſtan received a 
very ſplendid embaſly from Hugh, king of France, 
who ſent Arnulph, earl of F landers, in perſon, to 
the Engliſh court, with many rich preſents for the 
king +, and a commiſſion to demand his ſiſter Ethel- 
da in marriage. Athelſtan gave the earl audience 
at Abingdon in Berks, having called a public aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates of the kingdom to conſider of the 
French king's propoſals, which upon mature con- 
ſideration were embraced. The ambaſſador was 
treated with a magnificence ſuitable to the great- 
neſs of Athelſtan's ſoul, and the dignity of the 
monarch whom Arnulph repreſented. _ 

While theſe things paſſed at the Engliſh court, 
Athelſtan was threatened with a powerful invaſion. 
In the year 938, the Iriſh, under their king Anlaff, 
paſſing over into Scotland, were joined by a great 
number of the Scots, and embarking on board two 
hundred and fixteen ſhips, they landed at the 
mouth of the Humber, where they were joined by 
Owen, the petty prince of Cumberland. After this 
junction, they bent their march northwards, in or- 
der to conquer Bernicia for the Scottiſh king, 
where they ſcem to have over-run the whole coun- 
try before Athelſtan took any notice of their land- 


ing, whether it was that they conducted their de- 


fign with ſuch ſecrecy, or that he purpoſely con- 
nived at it in order to draw them further on. At 
length, however, having aſſembled an army, he 
marched againſt them with ſurpriſing expedition, 
and at the ſame time equipped a ſtrong fleet in or- 
der to fall upon the ſhips which had brought them 
over. The allies had no ſooner received advice 
that he was coming towards them, than they al- 
tered their route, and marched directly to meet 


- him. 


Both armies came in ſight of each other at 
Winendune near Bromſbury in Northumberland. 
And now, each ſide reflecting that the action would 
prove a deciſive one, they lay by awhile, watching 
each other's motions, and waiting for a favourable 
opportunity, when the remiſſneſs of the adverſary 
might leave an opening for one of thoſe coups de main, 
which frequently over- balance a ſeeming equality 
of force. During this pauſe, there happened an 
adventure which hath in it ſomething extraordi- 
nary, and which we find thus related by W. of 
Malmeſbury. . 

Anlaff, deſirous to diſcover the ſituation of the 
Engliſh camp, and the condition of their army be- 
fore he engaged, and, as ſome authors ſay, having 
formed a delign to ſurpriſe the perſon of Athelſtan, 
and put an end to the war, by killing him in the 
confuſon, diſguiſed himſelf like an harper t, and 
found means to be introduced into the royal tent, 
where he played with ſo much ſkill, that the king, 
who was at dinner with his chief officers, was 
highly pleaſed with his performance, and when he 


had done playing diſmiſſed him with a handſome | 
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reward. Anlaff diſdaining to carry away the mo- 


ney, cut a hole in the ground as foon as he came 

out of the king's tent, and hid the money therein. 

A ſoldier who had formerly ſerved under him, ſee- 

ing him thus employed, and having a ſuſpi- 

cion that he might be ſome other perſon than what 

his garb declared him, watched him narrowly, and 

diſcovered that it was his former general Anlaft; 

upon which the man gave notice of the thing to 
Athelſtan, who at firſt reprimanded him for not 
having diſcovered it in time, fo as that his enemy 

might have been apprehended. The ſoldier al- 

ledged in his own excuſe, that when in Anlaft's 
ſervice he had taken an oath to be true to him, and 

that if he had betrayed his old maſter on this occa- 

ſion, the king might with juſtice have ſuſpected 

him as capable of the like treachery to himſelf, if 
opportunity ſhould offer ; but concluded with be- 

ſeeching his majeſty to be upon his guard, and 

provide for the ſafety of his royal perſon, by order- 

ing his tent to be removed to another quarter. 

Athelſtan commended the fidelity of the man, and 
followed his advice. The place being lefr vacant 
by the removal of the tents, was taken up by a 
biſhop and his train, who arrived that evening with 
a reinforcement of troops, for which the king had 
waited before he would come to an engagement. 

Anlaff, in the middle of the night, broke ſuddenly 
into the Engliſh camp, and making directly to the 
place where he had obſerved the king's tent, ſlew 
the biſhop and all his followers, which giving a ge- 
neral alarm, he was ſoon obliged to retire. 

The next day both armies came to a general en- 
gagement. The Engliſh were headed by king 
Athelſtan, his brother Edmund, and chancellor 
Turketyl, general and prime miniſter to Athelſtan. 
The Scottiſh .troops were commanded by their 
king Conſtantine, Anlaff led the Iriſh forces, the 
Cumbrian Britons marched under the direction of 
their petty ſovereign Owen, and one Froda was ge- 
neral of the Daniſh auxiharies. Athelſtan, wiſely con- 
ſidering that the foregoing night's attempt on his 
camp muſt have greatly tatigued Anlaff and his 
Iriſh, began the attack on that quarter which they 
occupied; and at the head of a choſen body of his 
truſty Weſt Saxons, fell upon them in their in- 
trenchments, which he forced ſword in hand, with 
great ſlaughter of the enemy. At the ſame time Tur- 
ketyl, marching up at the head of a corps of the 
London militia, pierced the enemies ranks, and 
falling upon the battalions of Scotch highlanders, 
cut them in pieces. Conſtantine himſelf was in 
the greateſt danger, and had it not been for the vi- 
gorous efforts his Scots made to reſcue him, muſt 
inevitably have become the priſoner of Turketyl 
and his valiant band, whom Ingulf dignifies with 
the title of heroes, and whoſe gallant behaviour 
on this occaſion ſurpaſſed all praiſe. The battle 
laſted from morning till night; victory hovered for 
a long time dubious ; at length ſhe ſettled on the 
Engliſh ſtandards ; and the combined army was 


* Henry of Huntingdon, though he mentions the death 
and virtues of young Edwin, is ſilent as to the occaſion. In 
ſpeaking of his cataſtrophe at ſea, he mentions it as a fad ac- 
cident ; but Matthew F _— delivers the whole as an indubi- 
table truth. William of Malmeſbury again as roundly con- 
—_— * and ſays the whole ſtory was founded only on an 

allad. 


+ Theſe preſents confiſted of a curious veſſel of onyx carved 


in the moſt maſterly manner; a golden crown adorned with 


| 


diamonds ; the ſword of Conftantine the Great, the hilt of 
which was curiouſly overlaid with plates of gold, and adorned 
with one of the nals with which Chriſt was fixed to the croſs; 
the banner of Conftantine the Great; with feveral other relics 
in great eſtimation in thoſe days of error and ſuperſtition. 

t This ſtratagem in moſt of its circumſtances bears a ſtrong 


reſemblance to that made ufe of by Alfred on a like occaſion. 
See page 68 of this volume, | 


routed 
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routed with prodigious loſs, five Daniſh kings | 
and ſeven generals falling among the lain, and 
the three chiefs of the confederacy, Conſtantine, 
Owen, and Anlaff, with a very ſmall train of 
followers, eſcaping to their ſhips with the utmoſt 
difficulty *. Athelſtan and his brother Edmund 
gave diſtinguiſning proofs of their valour in this 
day's conteſt, which hiſtorians repreſent to us as the 
moſt bloody that had ever been fought in Britain; 
and although the Engliſh had the advantage, yet 
truth obliges us to declare that it coſt them very 
dear; for, beſides a great number of their beſt 
ſoldiers, they loſt Edwin and Ethelwin, the two 
ſons of Athelſtan's uncle Ethelwald, whoſe bodies 
were buried in Malmeſbury church. 

By the Scots and Iriſh chuſing the mouth of the 
Humber for the place of their debarkation, it 
ſhould appear that Athelſtan had taken the wiſeſt 
precautions to provide for the ſafe- guard of the 
weſtern coaſts, otherwiſe the invaders had a much 
better proſpect of ſucceſs in landing where they 


could have been more readily joined by the 
Welch. | 

Beſides this ſignal victory by land, the Engliſh | 
arms proved at the fame time ſucceſsful at fea, the 
king's fleet having given that of the enemy a great 
overthrow'; but the particulars of this latter ad- 
vantage have not been thought worthy of hiſtori- 
cal notice; ſo that we are not able to give a mi- 
nute detail thereof. 

After this grand defeat, Athelſtan had leiſure to 
turn his arms againſt the Welch, to chaſtiſe them 
for the part they had taken with the invaders of 
his territories; and, having got the better of them, 
though not without a ſtout reſiſtance on their ſide, 
he compelled their king Ludeval to meet him at 
Hereford, accompanied by all the neighbouring 
petty princes, there to do him homage; at the 
ſame time he made them engage to pay him twenty 
pounds of gold, three hundred pounds of ſilver, 
twenty-five thouſand heads of black cattle, and 
as many hawks and hounds as he ſhould think 
proper ÞF. 

After he had ſettled the affairs of the north, 
Athelſtan marched againſt the Corniſh Britons in- 
habiting Exeter and the adjacent countries, whom 
he drove out from thence, and removed them out 
of Devonſhire into Cornwall, making the river 
Tamar the boundary of their country on that ſide, 
as he had fixed the Wye for their limits on the 
other. On his return from this expedition he 
made a deſcent upon, and took poſſeſſion of, the 
Iſles of Scilly . 

A. D. 941, put a period to the great actions and 
life of this illuſtrious prince, who bid fare wel to 
the glories of conqueſt and the toils of ſtate, at 
Glouceſter, in the forty-lixth year of his age and 
the ſixteenth year of his reign ||; his days, faith 
Malmeſbury, having been but ſhort, but diſtin- 
guiſhed by glory. 

have already taken notice of the only blemiſh 
with which this prince's memory is ſtained, name- 


A. D. 941. 
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ly, the compaſſing the death of his brother Edwin, 
| have allo quoted ſuch authorities as are of the 
moſt conſideration to ſupport or invalidate the 
truth of the ſtory ; and ſhall therefore proceed to 
give the teſtimonies of hiſtorians in regard to the 
general character of Athelſtan, leaving to the 
reader to determine how far ſuch a deed may be 
found to detract from that eſteem which poſterity 
otherwiſe owes to the memory of this great king. 
The elegant hiſtorian 1 have before quoted 
aſſures us, that he was a juſt, wiſe, and great 
prince, graceful in his perſon, affable in his car- 
riage, generous in his ſentiments, beneficent, cha- 
ritable, and religious. Cther writers repreſent 
him to us as no lefs conſummate in the arts of 
policy and peace than formidable in war. He was 
adored by his ſubjects for his humility, and dread- 
ed by his enemies for his valour; and lo great was 
his attention to the welfare of his people, that he 
made it the whole ſtudy of his reign to protect and 
encourage commerce, inſomuch that, according to 


; Spelman, he granted a privilege in favour of thoſe 


of a mercantile profeſſion, whereby a perſon who 
had made three voyages to the Streights (the chicf 
{ear of commerce in that age) on his own account, 
and not as a factor for another, ſhould be put upon 
the foot of. a thane, or raiſed to the condition of 
a gentleman ; a privilege of the higheſt utility in 
thoſe days, when the German government laid it 
down as a ſtanding maxim, that the being con- 
cerned in traffic derogated from gentility. He in 
every thing made his father Edward, and his illu- 
ſtrious grandfather Alfred, the ſhining examples 
he copied after; and being as able a politician as 
he was an expert general, he took ſuch meaſures 
to provide for the ſecuring of his kingdom as none 
of his predeceſſors had thought of. It we conſider 
him in his legiſlative capacity, his laws were no 
leſs curious than beneficial (as will be ſhewn in 
their proper place) and at the ſame time that they 
miniſtered to the happineſs of his people, they 
raiſed his own name as the greateſt civilian and 
writer of his age; nor did he content himſelf with 
barely enacting the beſt laws, but alſo exerted al} 
his authority to enforce the due obſervance of 
them, in which he gave a ſtriking inſtance both 


of his underſtanding and his juſtice. 
To all the accompliſhments of the king, the 


judge, the general, and the common parent of his 


people, he added thoſe of the ſcholar and the pa- 
tron of learning and learned men. Not ſatisfied with 
poſſeſſing knowlege himſelf, he was willing to dif- 
tuſe it amongſt his ſubjects; and whilſt with one hand 
he was leading them out of the paths of worldly ig- 
norance, he with the other opened to them the road 
to eternal happineſs, by ordering the Bible to be 
tranſlated into the Saxon tongue tor the uſe of the 
vulgar. Ina word, he ſtands upon the records of 
impartial hiſtory, as the moſt conſummate politi- 
cian, one of the beſt kings, and the greateſt ge- 
nerals that the Saxons had ever given to this 


kingdom. 


„— 


* Conſtantine, according to ſome Engliſh hiſtorians, was in 
the number of the ſlain ; bat as the molt unqueſtionabte autho- 
rities among the Scotch contradict this fact, in which they 
are countenanced by the beſt Engliſh annals, we muſt there- 
fore ſuppoſe that he eſcaped. 

+ But we are not to believe with ſome of our Engliſh hiſto- 
rians that this tribute was to be continued annually, becauſe 


in the laws of Howel Dha, i. e. the Good, we find no more 
tribute due to the king of London, than an hundred marks, 
or about ſixty-ſix pounds, beſides the hawks and hounds, 
t Athelſtan, after having reduced Cornwall and the Iſles, 
founded the collegiate church of St. Burien at the land's end. 
On the 27th of October, according to the Saxon chronicle, 


and 4rgl. Sacr. t. ii. pag. 80. f 
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His pe 
— little in his ga 
ſtooping a little in hi | 
—— he uſually wore beautifully 
his countenance was rather chearful than merry, 
and his body rather ſlim than luſty. 

Dying without iſſue, he was ſucceeded by his 


brother 
EDMUND I. A. D. 941. 


HO aſcended the throne when but eighteen 
years of age. He was the ſixth ſon of king 
Edward by his wife Edgitha *. His coronation Was 
performed with great ſolemnity at Kingſton upon 
Thames. He had in his brother's life-time given 
ſignal proofs of his valour and military accompliſh- 
ments, and began his reign with the faireſt pre- 
ſages of equalling his predeceſſor in fame. 
Ahe Danes, ever reſtleſs under the Engliſh 
yoke, looked upon the youth of Edmund as a fa- 
vourable opportunity to make another ſtruggle for 
independency; and with this view they privately 
ſent an invitation to the brave Anlaff, who was ſtill 
in Ireland, waiting wich impatience for ſome happy 
turn in affairs, that might enable him to wipe out 
the ſhame of his laſt defeat; and no ſooner was he 
apprized of the ſentiments of the Danes, than he 


* reiolved to acquieſce in their wiſhes, and put him- 


ſeif once more at their head; hut, conſcious of 
his being too weak to oppoſe the whole united 
force of England, he entered into a treaty with 
Olaus king of Norway, whom he engaged to fur- 
niſh with a certain number of ſhips and men. 
Having received the deſired ſupplies, he began to 
think himſelf ſtrong enough to attempt the inva- 
ſion of Northumberland; and landing in the 
country, he made himſelf maſter of York, having 
previouſly entertained a private correſpondence 
with the principal inhabitants of that city. The 
poſſeſſion of the metropolis ſoon mad: him maſter 
of many. other towns, whoſe garriſons were either 


put to the ſword, or obliged to capitulate, by the 


Danes who dwelt in thoſe parts. Not contented 
with the poſſeſſion of Northumberland, Anlaff 
advanced into Mercia, where he likewiſe met with 
a moſt favcurable reception, and his countrymen 
in that kingdom aſſiſted him in retaking ſome 
places which had been wreſted from them by the 
young king's father, Edward +. 

Edmund, notwithſtanding his tender years, was 
not intimidated by the rapid progreſs of the ene- 
my : he aſſembled his forces with an amazing ex- 
pedition, and ſeemed rather animated than ap- 
— by the proſpect of danger. In a ſhort time 

e repofleſſed himſelf of the places which the ene- 
my had taken, and put ſtrong garriſons into them, 
compoſed wholly of ſuch of his Engliſh ſubjects in 
whom he knew he could place the moſt confidence. 
After this, he continued his march, and came up 
with the rebels at Weſtcheſter, when, both armies 
Joining battle, an engagement enfued, which, 
laith Matthew of Weſtminſter, laſted the whole 
day without either fide having the advantage. At 
length, Odo and Wulitan, the one archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the other of York, deſirous to 


——— 


DD 
d thus deſcribed by Malmeſ- fave the further effuſion of blood, interpoſed their 
7 * Non of a middling ſtature, ! chriſtian mediations ſo effectually, that a peace was 


it; his hair of a bright, agreed to upon the following terms, viz. That 
plaited z | Anlaff ſhould enjoy all that part of England lying 


Lc 


north of Watling-ſtreet, and Edmund all the terri- 


tories ſouth of the ſame, with a grant to the ſur- 
vivor of the whole. And here I muſt confeſs my- 
ſelf at a loſs to make ſuch ftrange conceſſions 1n 
favour of an invader any way tally with the general 
character of Edmund, or the ſtate of the kingdom 
under his reign. Certainly a ſingle battle, as yer 
likewiſe doubtful in its event, could never induce 
a prince of common prudence or courage to ſhare 
his kingdom with rebels and pirates. By theſe 
ceſſions of Edmund, it ſeems as if he was worſted. 
On the whole, therefore, we may come neareſt the 
truth by ſuppoſing that theſe terms were not wil- 
lingly granted by Edmund, but forced from him 
by the nobles who were in his army, and who pro- 
bably might have been tampered with by the in- 
vaders, and that his compliance was no more than 
an expedient to prevent a mutiny ; and unhappily 
we do not want inſtances in the courſe of hiſtory, 
where the ambition or avarice of great men in 
power may counter-balance the intentions of the 
beſt of kings, and convert the greateſt ſucceſſes; - 
purchaſed with the blood and treafure of the na- 
tion, into the ſcourge of an ignominious peace. 

Edmund, therefore, ſeems to have been very 
much diſtrefſed when he made this peace, or had 
been groſly betrayed ; and it is more than proba- 
ble that in a ſhort time he perceived how much he 
had been impoſed upon, ſince we find him, in the 
year 944, invading Northumberland, and driving 
from thence both Anlaff and Reginald king of 
the Danes, which the character of this prince gives 
us no room to ſuppoſe he would have done, had 
this peace been agreeable to the honour and dig- 
nity of his crown, or of his own deliberate pro- 
curement. 

Anlaff, however, does not appear to have de- 
meaned himſelf in ſuch a manner as to conciliate 
the affections of the Northumbrians, who had in- 
vited him over; for no ſooner was he eſtabliſned 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of that country, than he 
began to burden his new ſubjects with moſt griev- 
ous taxes, in order to diſcharge certain debts which 
he had contracted with the * of Norway to fit 
out this expedition. The Northumbrians, a reſt- 
leſs, diſſatisfied people, ever aiming at indepen- 
dency, and yet incapable of taſting the ſweets ot 
eaſe, threw off the ſubjection which they had fo 
lately voluntarily entered into; and the inhabitants 
of Bernicia revolting, ſent for Reginald, Anlaff's 
nephew, from Ireland, and crowned him their 
king at York, who, immediately on his acceſſion 
to his new dignity, ſet about making preparations 
for war againſt his uncle; fo that the kingdom of 
Northumberland was inſtantly divided into two 
factions, which menaced each other with defiance 
and deſtruction. 

This was too favourable an opportunity for Ed- 
mund to let ſlip, and he now reſolved to take ad- 
vantage of the change of affairs to wreſt from the 
common enemy thoſe countries which he had been 
obliged to cede to them. With this view, he 


* Guthrie, by ſome unaccountable miſtake, makes Ed- 
mund the fon of Athelitan. 


t - was in the year 942 that the Northumbrian Danes of 
| * 


Anlaff's party made themſelves maſters of Leieeſter, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Stamford, and Darley, in the kingdom of 
Mercia. 

Y began 
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began to make all the neceſſary preparations for 
invading Northumberland before either of the 
contending parties ſhould be appriſed of his de- 
fign ; and ſuch was the ſecrecy and expedition he 
obſerved on this occaſion, that he was ready to 
fall upon the two kings before they had the leaſt 
notion that he meditated a rupture; and, being 
wholly unprepared for defence, they were glad to 
embrace whatſoever terms he thought fit to im- 
pole; but Edmund, liſtening rather to the dictates 
of generoſity than thoſe of ambition or revenge, 

contented himſelf with obliging the Northumbri- 
ans to ſend back both their kings, and to renew 
their oath of allegiance and fealty. 

After this, Edmund, A. D. 945, turned his 
arms againſt the inhabitants of Cumberland *, who 
had incurred his diſpleaſure by aſſiſting the North- 
umbrians in their late revolt. Accordingly he 
marched into their country, diſpoſſeſſed the petty 
prince whom they had ſet up of his dominions, 
and beſtowed them as a fiet, to be held of the 
crown of England, on Malcolm, king of the Scots, 
whom he thus attached to his intereſt. The 
terms of this tenure were, that Malcolm, and his 
ſucceſſors, ſhould on all occaſions be ready to 
furniſh ſuccours, either by ſea or land, to the 
king of England, and acknowlege him as lord pa- 
ramount of thoſe lands +. But Matthew of Welt- 
minſter reſtricts the ſervice which was exacted of 
the Scottiſh monarch to the defence of the north- 
ern border. 

The fame of Edmund, like that of his great 
progenitors, was too ample to be confined within 
the narrow limits of the country over which he 
ruled: it made its way into the continent; and 
Lewis the Foreigner, king of France, being 
about this time dethroned by Hugh the reigning 
king, ſent to Edmund to ſupplicate his aſſiſtance. 
The Engliſh king, in pity to his misfortunes, ſent 
an embaſly to France, demanding his reſtitution. 
The ſucceſs they met with hath not come to our 
knowlege ; nor ſhould we have taken notice of fo 
imperfect a circumſtance, only as ſuch a commiſ- 
ſion ſerves to ſhew the ſtrength of this nation even 
in that early period. 

Peace being now univerſally reſtored, the king- 
dom began to taſte the ſweets of an upright and 
mild adminiſtration under this hopeful prince, 
when an accident, as ſingular as it was deplorable, 
caſt a deep ſhade over this enlivening proſpect, 
and once more threw all back into contuſion, 

As he was keeping the feſtival of St. Auguſtin, 
the convertor of the Kentiſh Saxons, at Puckle- 
Church, in Gloceſterſhire, and ſitting at table with 
his nobles, he obſerved among them, at the end 
of the tables in the hall, one Leod, or Leoff, (a 


A.D. 945, 946: 


notorious malefactor, whom he had ſome years 
before baniſhed) diſputing with the ſteward of his 
houſhold, who probably would have obliged him 
to withdraw, The king was naturally paſſionate, 
and, being provoked at the intolerable infolence of 
the fellow, roſe from table, ſeized him by the hair, 
and threw him upon the ground; but, whilſt he 
was holding him down, the villain drew forth a 
ſhort dagger, which he had concealed about him, 
and plunged it into the king's breaſt with ſuch 
force, that he expired immediately. The com- 
pany, 1n their fury, fell upon the murderer, and 
cut him to pieces; but not till the deſperate wretch 
had wounded ſeveral of them F. This fatal ca- 
A happened on the 6th day of May, A. D. 


46. 

Thus ignobly fell the young Edmund in the 
very bloom of his age, having barely attained his 
hve-and-twentieth year; ſix and an half only of 
which he had been king. His reign, ſhort as it 
was, had been noble. His exploits in the field 
may ſerve as a proof of his courage; but the care 
he took to improve the civil policy of his king- 
dom are noble illuſtrations of his humanity. 


ET HR E D, A. D. 946 J. 
EDA UND left two ſons by his wife Edgiva; 


but theſe being both infants 5, and the com- 
plection of the times ſeeming to call for a ſtronger 
ſway, the ſtates of the kingdom agreed to place 
Ethred on the throne of his deceaſed brother ; and 
he accordingly received the crown from the hands 
of Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Kingſton. 
The Northumbrians, as uſual, laid hold on this 
change in the government to ſtir up new ſeditions; 
for no ſooner did they receive the news of Ed- 
mund's death, than they broke out into acts of 
rebellion ; upon which Ethred, without heſita- 
tion, marched an army into their country ; but 
would not proceed to ſeverities, however juſtifia- 
ble, without firſt trying the gentler methods of 
perſuaſion. With theſe views, that ſufficiently be- 
ſpeak the ou of his heart, he diſpatched the 
truſty Turketyl, as his commiſſioner, to receive 
their allegiance. This miniſter, whole talents as a 
ſtateſman were only to be equalled by his fidelity 
as a ſubject, conducted himſelf ſo prudently, that 
he diſconcerted all the ſchemes of the malecon- 
tents, and prevailed with Wulſtan, archbiſhop of 
York, and their principal noblemen, to renew the 
oath of fidelity to the Engliſh government in a ſo- 
lemn manner at York. Malcolm, the king of the 
Scots, who (in open violation of his former en- 


gagements with Edmund) had aſſiſted them in 


their revolt, followed their example ; and the peace 


* 


* The kingdom of the Cumbrians extended from the Wall 
of Severus as far as Dunharton, in the weſtern part of Scot- 
land, and comprehended Galloway, Kyle, Carrick, and Cun- 
ningham. 

5 Several hiſtorians have taken occaſion to infer from this 
circumſtance, that the Scottiſh king paid homage to the king 
of England for the whole kingdom of Scotland ; which is as 
abſurd as if they were to ſay, that the kings of England were 
vaſſals to France, becauſe they did homage to tne French 
kings for Normandy ; or that the preſent royal family, as 
kings of England, were vaſſals to the emperor of Germany, 
on account of their doing homage to him for the electorate of 
Hanover. | 

t This tory is variouſly related by Powel in his Hiſtory of 
Wales; by Brompton; Otborn, in his life of Odo; in the 


Anglia Sacra; by John Wallingford, in his Chronicle ; and 
by Simon of Durham. We have given it as told by 
Malmeſbury. 

According to the Saxon Chronicle. Higden places this 
event in A. D. 947; the Peterborough and Laudean copy of 
the annals, in the Bodleian Library, and Ethelward, in 948: 
but, as Edmund was murdered in 946, there muſt have been 
an inter-regnum of near two years ; during which Ethred 
might probably have governed as protector of the kingdom 
in the minority of the young princes: but as none of our 
Engliſh hiſtorians take any notice of ſuch a vacancy in the 
throne, I have — it moſt agreeable to order and proba- 
bility to place Ethred's acceſſion as in the text. 

$ The eldeſt of Edmund's children was ꝓut four, and the 
youngelt only three years old. 

of 


-- 


-- 
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of the North being now, in appearance, provided 
for, Ethred withdrew his army ſouthwards. 

The Danes however were no ſooner freed from 
the immediate terror of Ethred's arms, than they 
broke their oath, and, in the year 949, made an- 
other effort to throw off the Saxon ſupremacy. 
Anlaff, then in Ireland, was again invited by them 
to make a freſh deſcent upon England, with pro- 
miſes of placing him on the throne, and protecting 
him on it with their lives and fortunes. He ac- 
cordingly landed with a conſiderable force in the 
Northumberland territories, and was inſtantly join- 
ed by the treacherous prelate Wulſtan, moſt of the 
nobles, and a ſtrong body of the inhabitants, by 
which junction he found himſelf in a condition to 
bid defiance to any army Ethred could bring into 
the field. All theſe tranſactions were conducted 
with ſo much ſecrecy and expedition, that the in- 
vader had reduced the moſt conſiderable places in 
Northumberland, before the king could aſſemble 
his troops to oppoſe his progreſs, and was there- 
fore obliged to leave him for the preſent unmoleſt- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of his conqueſts, which, how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy ; for, whether owing 


to his own tyrannical diſpoſition, or to the natural 


inconſtancy of the Northumbrians, we find him 
obliged to relinquiſh his ill: gotten throne to one 


Eric, a Dane, in the year 952. 


And now Ethred, being either awakened from 
his former lethargy, or thinking he had found a 
proper opportunity by this revolution to recover 
Northumberland, marched with an army to the 
borders of that kingdom. At his approach Eric 
Aled for refuge into Scotland, and the Danes, find- 
ing themlelves thus deſerted by their prince, had 
recourſe to ſupplications and deluſive promiſes cf 
future fidelity, which the exigence of the times 
obliged Ethred to accept of as ſincere, and not 
only forgave them their revolt, but reinſtated their 
king Eric on the throne. 

Were it not for the frequent inſtances we have 
met with in the courſe of this hiſtory, of the little 
reliance that was to be placed on the molt ſolemn 
oaths or promiſes of the Daniſh race, it could 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that after the repeated proofs 
of lenity and forgiveneſs, which they had experi- 
enced from the princes whom they had offended 
by their rebellious ſpirit, they would have again 
dared to trample under foot every tie or obligation 
ſacred or profane. But ſuch was in reality the caſe , 
for Ethred, after he had quelled the troubles in 
Northumberland, and reſtored Eric to the throne 
on certain conditions, ſet out for his Weſſexian 
dominions ; and, not thinking that he ſtood in need 
of much circumſpection in marching through the 
country of a people whom he had laid under ſuch 
recent obligations, the perfidious Danes ſallied out 
of York, and attacked the rear of the Engliſh 
army at a place called Caſterford. It was now 
wholly owing to the king's perſonal valour that 
all his troops were not made the victims of this un- 
paralleled and unſuſpected treachery. This flagrant 
inſtance of their perfidy and ingratitude incenſed 
Ethred to ſuch a degree, that he immediately 
turned back, and, contrary to the mildneſs of his 
nature, deſtroyed the whole country with fire and 
ſword ; and, in the fury of his indignation, would 
have extirpated the whole rebel race, had they not 
once more humbled themſelves in the moſt abject 
manner, laying the whole blame upen the arch- 
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biſhop of York and their king Eric, the former 
of whom was impriſoned by Ethred's order, and 
the latter was put to death by the Danes them- 
ſelves, as a victim which they offered to the juſt 
indignation of Ethred, who, upon this mark of 
their ſincerity, reſtored them to his favour and 
protection; but, at the ſame time, to cut off all 
poſſibility of future revolts amongſt them, he took 
all their ſtrong holds into his own hands, and turn- 
ing out the Daniſh tenants, filled their places with 
his faithful Engliſh, under the command of Aſulf, 


a countryman of their own. 


Ethred having now reſtored quiet to his king- 
dom, gave himſelf up, without referve, to all the 
follies of ſuperſtition, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed in the moſt deſpotic manner by Dun- 

ſtan, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, a prieſt whoſe por- 
trait we find thus drawn by an Engliſh hiſtorian : 

His merits as a churchman were great, as a 
Chriſtian none, and as an Engliſhman execrable ; 

his zeal was furious, his underitanding ſhallow, his 

ambition deep, his malice invincible by kindneſs, 

his ſpirit unſubmitting to authority, not poſſeſſed 

of genius enough even for artful diſſimulation; 

his profuſion without elegance, his bluntneſs with- 

out ſincerity, and his cunning without wiſdom.” 

This man, ſuch as he 1s here repreſented, did Eth- 

red take, not only for his ſpiritual, but his tempo- 

ral guide likewiſe; and while this overbearing 

prieſt gave his king corporeal diſcipline with one 

hand, with the other he diſpoſed of all the benefices 
in church and ſtate, in which none were admitted 

to a ſhare but ſuch as were his devoted creatures, 

In this diſtribution, he took care not to forget his 

brethren the monks, whom he provided for with 

a degree of prodigality, while the fecular clergy 

were wholly neglected. The honeſt monks, not 

to be behind-hand with their benefactor in gene- 

rolity, took every occaſion to trumpet him up as 

a pattern of holy life, a prophet, and an apoſtle, 

which made ſuch an impreſſion in his favour in the 

minds of the unthinking vulgar, that he ſtood fair 

to acquire an abſolute controul, both in church and 

ſtate, when heaven, in compaſſion to the expiring 

liberties of the land, was pleaſed to remove the bi- 

gotted Ethred from his temporal throne, by afflict- 

ing him with a quinſey, of which he died on the 

twenty-third of November, A. D. 955. 

In his laſt moments he ſent for Dunſtan, who 
happened to be abſent from court, that he might 
ſettle his ſpiritual affairs, as alſo ſome temporal 
concerns with which he had privately entruſted 
this ghoſtly director; but the monk, who had im- 
bibed none of the principles of reſtitution, artfully 
kept out of the way, until he was aſſured of the 
king's death, and by that means ſecured to himſelf 
the poſſeſſion of great ſums with which Ethred 
had entruſted him, and for which, being a ſecret 
between themſelves, he well knew no one could 
call him to an account. With the monies he thus 
piouſly embezzled, he was enabled to live with 
greater ſplendor and magnificence than any of the 
nobles of the Engliſh court. But to conclude the 
hiſtory of Ethred. IR 

He was a prince who had given abundant proofs 
of a perſonal valour in thoſe wars wherein he was 
engaged, and as none of his vices have come to 
our knowlege, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
they were few in number, or greatly overbalanced 
by his virtues. He was the firſt monarch who 
aſſumed 
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aſſumed the title of king of Great Britain, or mo- 
narch of all England. During his reign the Eng. 
liſn government had ſuffered no diminution and, 
abating the weakneſs which he ſhewed in his at- 
tachment to the inſolent and rapacious abbot, we 
may venture to pronounce him a deſcendant not 
unworthy an Alfred and an Athelſtan. 

He had iſſue two ſons, Bertfrid and Elfred; but 
as they were both born before he was raiſed to the 
throne, -he was ſucceeded by the eldeſt ſon of his 


brother Edmund, 
EDWY, A.D. 955. 
WHO was elected king by the ſuffrages of the 


clergy and nobility, and aſcended the throne, 


though only fourteen years of age. We are told 


that he was remarkably beautiful in his perſon, and 
the monks, of whom he was no favourer, have 
blackened his character with every ſhameful vice 
that could debaſe human nature ; bur theſe calum- 
nies are too general to merit the leaſt regard, 
being founded purely upon Oſborne's Legend of 
the lives of Odo and St. Dunſtan, and propagated 
with a view to divert poſterity from the inſolence 
and brutality of Dunſtan, and the treaſonable 

ractices in which both he and Odo were too deep- 
ly concerned. Be this as it may, Edwy at his 
acceſſion ſhewed Dunſtan a very different counte- 
nance to what his predeceſſor had done; and an 
event which happened on the very day of the 
young monarch's coronation, contributed not a 
little to confirm in him the diſlike he had conceiv- 
ed of that overbearing abbot. 

Edwy, who had a foul formed for the tender 
paſſions, was deeply enamoured of a young lady 
named Zthelgiva; but whether the converſation 
between them was criminal or not, his bittereſt 
enemies have not ventured poſitively to aſſert. 
Fatigued with the ceremony of his coronation, and 
perhaps to avoid the exceſſive drinking then too 
much in practice, he ſtole from table after dinner, 
and retired into this lady's apartment, to diveſt 
himſelf awhile of the load of _ ſtate, and taſte 
the ſweets of an unconſtrained converſation with 
the fair object of his regard. The great men of 
the kingdom, thinking themſelves affronted by 
the king's withdrawing himſelf from their com- 
pany, expreſſed their reſentment at the contempt 


thewn them, and propoſed that the king might. 


be ſent for back. No one however could be found 
to charge himſelf with ſo diſagreeable a commiſſi- 
on but Dunſtan, who, ſtarting up from the table, 
ran haſtily to Æthelgiva's apartment, where he 
found the young king in company with that lady 
and his mother, and after reproaching him in very 
unbecoming terms with a fondnefs fo derogatory 
to majeſty, dragged him forcibly back to the 
great hall, 

Edwy, young as he was, had nevertheleſs pru- 
dence ſufficient to curb his reſentment on this oc- 
caſion; but determined to lay hold of the firſt op- 
portunity to puniſh this officious monk for the 
outrage he had committed on his love and dignity. 
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his demand with ſtrong hints that he had made uſe 
of the public money in order to purchaſe a dan- 
gerous popularity. But Dunſtan, who, like a true 
monk, was never without a falſe pretence to ſerve 
the preſent turn, declared that he had expended 
the whole in pious uſes, agreeable to the intention 
of his late royal maſter at the time he put thoſe 
ſums into his hands. Edwy, finding his deſign of 
calling the abbot to a public account baffled by 
this artful reply, contented himſelf with baniſhing 
him the kingdom, and Dunſtan thereupon retired 
into Flanders. 

This ſtroke, which ſeemed aimed at the prieſt- 
hood, rouſed all the virulent fanaticiſm ot Odo, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, ſuſpecting that fe- 
male reſentment had the greateſt ſhare in this exile 
of Dunſtan, reſolved to wreak the whole fury of 
his malice upon the fair Ethelgiva, well- knowing 
that he could not wound Edwy in a more ſenſible 
part, nor more effectually puniſh him for having 
dared to lift his hand againſt the choſen band of 
religion. Unhappily, the blind ſuperſtition of the 
times favoured him but too much in his inſolent 
deſigns, and the monks had wrought ſo powerfully 
upon the minds of the people under their direction, 
that the juſt reſentment ſhewn by offended majeſty, 
was conſtrued into an act of the higheſt impiety; 
and the vulgar were taught to believe that nothing 
leſs than a miracle could avert the wrath of hea- 
ven from a nation, whoſe chief had been guilty of 
ſuch an inſult upon one of its vicegerents here on 
earth, Secure then of the aſſiſtance of the multi- 
tude, the implacable prelate gave orders to a band 
of ſoldiers to enter the royal apartments, and to 
tear, even from the arms of majeſty itſelf, the vic- 
tim which the church had devoted to its reſent- 
ment. Strange as it may ſeem, Edwy was not 
able to prevent this more than brutal violence, 
but ſaw himſelf obliged to part with the object of 
his love. The unfortunate fair one was dragged 
from the king's palace to Odo's houſe, who, with 
unrelenting tury, ordered her face to be branded 
with a red hot iron, (notwithſtanding that ſuch a 


puniſhment was directly contrary to che laws chen 


in being), and baniſhed her for life into Ircland. 
The king had now ſeen all the reſpect due to his 
perſon violated in the face of all the world, and, as 
an addition to his vexations, he knew that Odo, 
the cauſe of them, was too powerful for him to 
venture to attack: he therefore directed the ſtorm 
of his reſentment againſt the whole order of monks, 
whom he drove out of his territories, beſtowing 
the monaſteries of Glaſtonbury and Abingdon, to- 
gether with all their religious houſes, on ſecular 
clergymen; but this only ſerved to embitter thoſe 
minds which he ought effectually to have filled 
with terror. In baniſhing Dunſtan, and diſpoſſeſſing 
his turbulent monks, he did no more than what 
his honour required of him; but he ſhould not 
have ſtopped here. He ſhould have rid his kingdom 
of the traitor Odo, to whom Dunſtan was no more 
than an inſtrument ; but, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, he was overawed by this inſolent ſub- 
ject; and the fear he was under of hazarding his 


The king's friends, who to a man hated Dunſtan, | crown by a bold attempt, was the very cauſe of his 
let no occaſion lip to cheriſh the prince in his ſen- | loſing it altogether. | 


timents, and perſuaded him after ſome time to de- 
mand a reſtitution of the ſums which the deceaſed 
monarch had committed to his charge. The king 


readily complied with this advice, and accompanied 


| 


Dunſtan, before his exile, had ſecretly entered 
into a conſpiracy with Odo, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the diſcontented monks, againſt Edwy, 


whoſe character they had blackened with all the 
virulence 
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A. P. 957959: 
virulence of diſappointed malice. Not content 
with this, they had applied underhand to young 
Edgar, the brother of Edwy, who, being a prince 
of great ambition, readily joined in with the con- 
ſpirators on their offering to place the crown on 
his head. Dunſtan's exile, inſtead of caſting a 
damp upon the conſpiracy, rather ſerved to rouſe 
thoſe concerned in it to more ſpeedy action: ac- 
cordingly, A. D. 957, the Mercians and Northum- 
brians, who had been entirely brought over to the 
party of the archbiſhop and the other. malecon- 
tents, broke out into open rebellion ; and, having 
Edgar at their head, became ſo powerful, that in 
a little time Edwy was abandoned of all his ſub- 
jects, except the Weſt Saxons ; and finding it in 
vain to reſiſt the torrent, he retired to the city of 
Glouceſter, where he ſhut himſelf up *. The art- 
ful and ambitious Edgar took advantage of this 
retreat of his brother, to give his uſurpation the 
ſanction of a formal election by aſſembling the 
ſtates of Mercia, who ſolemnly deprived Edwy of 
the ſovereign power, and in his ſtead elected Edgar 
king of all that country to the northward of the 
Thames, except the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. 
On this occaſion the monks, who had been princi- 
pally concerned in theſe commotions, had recourſe 
to their uſual expedient of miracles, in ſupport of 
a cauſe that juſtice, honour, and virtue, diſcounte- 
nanced; and a voice was ſaid to have come from 
heaven, declaring Edwy unworthy of longer reign- 
ing, on account of the profligacy and iniquity of 
his life, and commanding the aſſembled nobles to 
place the crown on the head of his brother Edgar. 
So violent and unjuſt a revolution, however, could 
not be effected, even with all the power of monkiſh 
falſhood over the minds of an 1gnorant and delud- 
ed people, without producing great commotions; 
the nation in general ſeemed far from being 
reconciled to the act of the council, which had 
transferred the ſucceſſion to Edgar; and a civil war 
enſued for ſome time, till at length, both parties 
being wearied out, a treaty was ſet on foot, in 
which Edgar was admitted to retain all his con- 
queſts with the title of king ; and the unfortunate 
Edwy was obliged to be contented with the coun- 
try of Weſſex. 

Edwy ſurvived the loſs of his territories only two 
years, during which time he languiſhed in thoſe 
heart-ptercing miſeries, which none but a youthful 
monarch, torn from the woman he loved, and ſtrip- 
ped of his Kingdoms, can poſſibly conceive. Atleneth 
death put a period to his ſorrows with his exiſtence, 
A. D. 959. Huntingdon, who extols the goodneſs 
of his government, and the happineſs his ſubjects 
enjoyed under him, drops ſome hints as if his 
death was the effect of treachery. Be that as it 
may, upon his deceaſe without iſſue, the whole 
kingdom of England was again united under his 
brother and ſucceſſor, 
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HE great abilities this prince had ſhewn in 

obliging his brother to conſent to a partition 
of his domintons, during his life-time, ſhone forth 
with redoubled luſtre when he became poſſeſſed of 
the ſole ſovereign ſway. 

The firſt act of his reign was recalling Dunſtan 
from his exile, and putting himfelf wholly under 
his direction, heaping upon him all kinds of ho- 
nours and preferments. He was immediately pro- 
moted to the ſee of Worceſter, and his character 
for ſanctity ſhone forth with double ſplendor after 
the eclipſe he had undergone. It was not long be- 
fore the ſee of London fell vacant, to which he was 
likewiſe preferred, and held them both together, 
till he intruded himſelf into the archiepiſcopal ſeat 
of Canterbury. 

As thoſe who have made the infidelity of trai- 
tors the inſtrument of ſerving their own am- 
bition are ever the firſt to diſtruſt them when their 
purpoſe is effected, ſo fared it with Edgar, who 
was too well acquainted with the reſtleſs tempers 
of the Northumbrians to place any truſt in the 
allegiance they had ſworn to him. He therefore 
reſolved to awe them into quiet by taking ſuch 
meaſures as would moſt effectually deprive them 
of all hopes of ſucceſs from any attempts againſt 
his authority ; and accordingly divided North- 
umberland into two governments, conſtantly main- 
taining a ſtrong body of forces in the northern 
parts, who might be at hand to quell any inſur- 
rection in its infancy ; and at the ſame time, in 
order to ſecure his dominion from all invaſions 
from abroad, eſpecially thoſe of the Danes, the 
unrelenting diſturbers of the peace and tranquility 
of this iſland, he determined to fit out a fleet 
ſtronger than ever had been known under any of 
his predeceſſors, and to ſurround his dominions 
therewith, as with a floating rampart. He accor- 
dingly augmented his navy to a number of ſhips 
that almoſt ſurpaſs the bounds of credibility: ſome 
writers ſay it amounted to four thouſand eight 
hundred ; but all agree that it conſiſted at leaſt of 
three thouſand fix hundred +. 

This fleet he divided into three ſquadrons, or 
leſſer fleets, conſiſting each of one thouſand two 
hundred ſail; and were ſtationed in ſuch a manner, 
that they were continually cruizing round the 
iſland ; by which prudent regulation he at once 
rendered his men complete failors, and effectually 
covered his kingdom from an inſult. 

To keep the Scots quiet, he ceded all the 
country of Lothian, together with the city of 
Edinburgh, to their King, Kennith III. on the 
like terms of homage and vaſſalage as Cumber- 
land, which ſecured Kenneth as an ally ; and, in 
conſequence of this treaty, Maccuſe, or Macho, 
king of Man and the Iſles, together with the to- 


About this time the fair Æthelgiva returned from Ireland 
with a face as beauteous as ever, the ſcars made by ſearing be- 
ing entirely worn out, The frantic Odo, being informed of 
her return, ordered her to be ſeized on her way to the king, 
and to hamſtring her, after which it is ſaid he cauſed her to be 
murdered at Glouceſter. ' Angl. Sacr. t. ii. p. 106. 

+ Though the modern reader may be ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the greatneſs of this number, yet upon refletion we 


ſhall find it by no means incompatible wich truth or probability, | 


if we ſuppoſe (as we may reaſonable do) that in this account 
is comprehended the whole of his naval forces ; and that eveiy 
little cock-boat and pinnace is thrown in to add to the mag- 

nificence of the relation. To defray the expences of this ar- 
mament, he laid a tax on his ſubjects, and exacted a proper 
conſideration from each of the petty princes who enjoyed the 
benefit of this valuable protection. Campbel's Lives of Engl, 
Admirals, vol. I. 
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parchs of Galloway and Dinnal, Griffith Hunald, 
Jacob and Jeodefthil, petty princes of Wales, rea- 
dily ſubmitted to the government of Edgar. We 
are told likewiſe, that, having appointed all theſe 
princes to meet him at Cheſter, he went on board 
his royal barge; and each of theſe princes handling 
an oar, he himſelf holding the helm, he was thus 
rowed in triumph up the river Dee; a ſtory which, 
if true, ſerves only to ſhew the fooliſh arrogance 
of Edgar, and the mean ſervility of the other 
princes; and is in no-wiſe to be erected into a 
proof of his abſolute ſovereignty over them, or 
that they were otherwiſe ſubject to him than as 
weaker allies to a more powerful one. 

A. D. 961 an infinite number of wolves, com- 
ing down from the mountains of Wales, deſtroyed 
all the cattle, and greatly alarmed the inhabitants 
of that country; which calamity being made 
known to Edgar, he changed the tribute uſually 
paid by the Welſh into that of three hundred 
wolves heads, to be yearly paid in lieu of money 
and cattle. This laudable regulation had ſo good 
an effect, that in leſs than three years not a ſingle 
wolf was to be ſeen, either in that country, or 
throughout England. | 

The blind partiality which Edgar ſhewed for the 
whole monkiſh race, attached them ſo warmly to 
him, that they have mutilated hiſtory in the moſt 
miſerable manner, in order to dreſs up every pe- 
riod of this prince's reign in the tinſel garb of 
flattery. In ſhort, we have no one example of a 


_ reign ſo late, fo long, and in ſeveral reſpects fo 


truly glorious, in which the chronology has been 
ſo ſtrangely neglected ; and what account we have 
of it is rather a panegyric on his perſon and cha- 
rafter, than an hiſtory of his life and actions. 
Thus muffled in the veil of ſuperſtition, we are 
obliged to catch at facts by random. However, 
in ſpite of all the gloſs that adulation has ſpread 
over the memory of Edgar, we find that he had 
failings that fell not ſhort, if they did not exceed, 
thoſe tor which the pious brotherhood had doom- 
ed his brother Edwy to obloquy and wretchedneſs 
during his life-time, and branded his name with 
infamy to poſterity. 

If we were to ſay that no woman's chaſtity was 
ſafe under Edgar's reign, provided her form was 


ſuch as to attract his amorous inclinations, we 


ſhould not ſay more than we have warrant for in 
hiitory, as will appear from the following anec- 


dotes. 
The firſt inſtance we have of the irregularity of 


bis paſſion, is his committing a rape upon Wolf- 


heda, or Wilfreda, a beautiful lady, whom he 
purſued even into a cloiſter, where ſhe had taken 
refuge to avoid his criminal addreſſes, but which 
proved ineffectual to ſecure her againſt the forcible 
attempts of the luſtful monarch. He had a 
daughter by her, named Editha, who was after- 


wards a nun in the ſame convent from whence her 
mother was taken. This invaſion upon the privi- 


leges of the church (rather than the crime itſelf) 
ſo exaſperated the godly Dunſtan, that he obliged 
Edgar to attone for it by a ſeven years penance. 
This, however, did not prevent Edgar from 
indulging himſelf without controul in the purſuit 
of his paſſions ; and having heard that there was 
a young lady of ſingular beauty at Andover, he 
immediately ſent word to the mother, that he in- 


OF ENGLAND. A.D. 961. 


| tended to come and take a night's lodging with 
her daughter. The good parent, who held her 
daughter's virtue in eſteem next to the preſerva- 
tion of her lite, yet feartul to incenſe the amorous 
monarch, who was not accuſtomed to take a denial 
of that nature without reſentment, bethought her- 
ſelf of a ſtratagem by which ſhe might at once 
ſecure to her beloved child the invaluable jewel of 
her modeſty, and gratiſy the warm deſires of the 
king, and ſent him word that her daughter was pre- 
pared for the honour he intended her; and in the 
mean time prevailed upon one of her maids, a 
good likely wench, and whoſe ſcruples were eaſily 
over-ruled by the high notions of being a king's 
bed-fellow, to ſubmit to Edgar's embraces, to 
whoſe couch ſhe was to be conveyed in the dark, 
with a charge, however, to quit his ſide before 
the light of day ſhould diſcover to him the inno- 
cent fraud. Edgar, burning with deſire, no ſooner 
received the welcome note from the mother, than 
he poſted in all haſte to riot in thoſe guilty plea- 
ſures with which he had feaſted his imagination. 
Every thing was conducted at this meeting in the 
manner which had been previouſly concerted. Be- 
fore the dawn of day the maid ſtole from the bed, 
yet not ſo ſoftly but that Edgar perceived it, and 
aſked her why ſhe was in ſuch haſte to be gone. 
Confuſed at the ſuddenneſs of the queſtion, ſhe 
inadvertently aniwered, that ſhe was going about 
her miſtreſs's work. This ſtartled Edgar, and he 
now diſcoyered the whole impoſture, which at 
firſt filled him with rage and reſentment ; but 
having had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with her as 
a companion during the preceding night, he for- 
gave the mother and daughter the deceit they had 


put upon him; and is ſaid to have taken the maid 


away with him, and to have kept her till his mar- 


riage with Elfrida. 

Theſe youthful irregularities, however palliated, 
give us no very favourable idea of Edgar's virtues; 
but the manner in which he gained poſſeſſion of 
Elfrida, the heireſs of Devonſhire, is no leſs hor- 
rid than ſingular. 

This young lady was ſo beautiful, that notwith- 
ſtanding her tather Ordgun, count of Devon, had 
educated her in a very private manner, the fame 
of her charms reached the ear of Edgar, with 
whom to hear of beauty, and pant for its poſſeſ- 
ſion, was the work of the ſame inſtant» Accord- 
ingly he reſolved to ſatisfy himſelf whether ſhe an- 
ſwered the encomiums which fame had laviſhed on 
her ; and therefore employed his favourite and 


firſt miniſter Ethelwold (who alſo appears to have 


acted as the pander of his paſſions) to pay a viſit 
to the father under ſome pretext, by which means 
he got a ſight of the daughter. 

Ethelwold, who was himſelf of an amorous 
complexion, and who, upon firſt beholding the 
maiden, was convinced, that fame, inſtead of be- 
ing laviſh, had been ſcanty in her report, was im- 
mediately ſmitten; and as love diſdains any part- 
ner in the breaſt which it chuſes for its habitation, 
ſo Ethelwold, unmindful of his duty when in- 
flamed with this new paſſion, and knowing her to 
be the heireſs of her father's immenſe eſtate, he 
determined to run all hazards to make the lovely 
Elfrida his wife; and, in order to detach the king 
entirely from the purſuit of her, he gave him ſuch 


an account of her perſon as diveſted Edgar of all 
curioſity 
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curioſity to be more intimately acquainted with 
her. Ethelwold, taking advantage of this in- 
difference, artfully gave him to underſtand, that 
he had himſelf entertained ſome notion of making 
Elfrida his wife; not from any particular liking to 
her perſon, but only that, as being the heireſs of 
her father's eſtate, his own would be ſo much en- 
riched by the match upon the death of her father, 
that it muſt be for the intereſt of his majeſty to 
have a ſubject of ſo great property inviolably at- 
tached to his perſon and government. 

The artful manner in which Ethelwold opened 
this deſign removed all ſuſpicion from Edgar's 
mind; and being glad to have an opportunity of 
ſo eaſily obliging his favourite, he gave his con- 
ſent. But Ethelwold had not long enjoyed the 
fruits of his amorous deceit, when Edgar was in- 
formed of the whole truth; and, inflamed with 
rage at the treacherous uſe his favourite had made 
of the confidence he repoſed in him, meditated a 
bloody revenge; and, to make the more ſure of 
his purpoſe, he had recourſe to the ſame diſſimu- 
lation which Ethelwold had practiſed upon himſelf. 
Accordingly he told the miniſter, in a careleſs 
manner, that he intended to take a day's hunting 
in the country where his eſtate lay, and purpoſed 
to take a night's lodging at his houſe. Ethel- 
wold, taken thus unprepared, could not deviſe 
any plauſible pretext to elude the royal viſit ; 
therefore, haſtening home, he diſcloſed to his wife 
Elfrida the manner in which he had gained the 


poſſeſſion of her; entreating, at the ſame time, 


that ſhe would, as much as poſſible, obſcure thoſe 
charms which nature had laviſhed on her, leſt they 
ſhould attract the defires of the amorous Edgar, 
and prove the deſtruction of their domeſtic peace. 
Elfrida heard him, but it was with the ears of a 
woman conſcious of the power of her charms, 
and inflamed with ambition : ſhe already beheld, 
in imagination, her ſovereign at her feet, and in 
her heart deteſted Ethelwolf, who had robbed her 
of a conqueſt that would have exalted her above 
the reſt of her ſex and quality, Full of theſe 
thoughts, which were the inſtant effect of her 


huſband's diſcovery, ſhe promiſed him all he re- 


quired, that ſhe might be under leſs reftraint in 
acting as ſhe pleaſed. The day appointed for 
the royal viſit now arrived. Edgar came, ſaw, and 
loved. Elfrida, inſtead of following her huſband's 
advice, made uſe of every art to ſet her charms 
out to the greateſt advantage, and make herſelf 
appear more amiable; and knew fo well how to 
play off the artillery of beauty, and to teach her 
eyes the language of her heart, that Edgar read 
in them every ſentiment of her ambitious ſoul, and 
burnt in the double flames of love, and rage for 
abuſed confidence; but, aſſuming an exterior of 
complacency and ſatisfaction at his reception, 
Ethelwold had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the ga- 
thering ſtorm. In a ſhort time after, the king 
invited him to an hunting match in Harewood Fo- 
reſt, where he took an opportunity, while no one 
was near, to run him through with a lance. A 
ſon (Malmeſbury ſays a baſtard) of Ethelwolf's 
paſſing by at the inſtant tile king was drawing his 
lance out of the body of that unhappy huſband, 
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Edgar aſked the young man how he liked that 
came? when the degenerate wretch, with a de- 
teſtable courtlineſs, replied, ** That, if it pleaſed 
his majeſty, it ought not to diſpleaſe him.” Ed- 
gar was fo taken with this unexpected inſtance of 
ſubmiſſion to his will, that he is faid to have taken 
the youth abour his own perſon, and to have be- 
ſtowed on him ſingular marks of his favour. 

After this fatal cataſtrophe, Elfrida was married 
to the king, by whom ſhe had two ſons, named 
Edmund and Ethelred, the latter of whom came 
to the throne in the courſe of ſucceſſion, 

Edgar was fo continually repeating offences of 
this kind, that it was not till the latter end of his 
reign that there could be found a proper time to 
crown him; it not being deemed lawful to uſe the 
rite of unction in the cafe of a prince ſubject to 
canonical cenſure, and in a ſtate of penance. At 
length, however, he was crowned with great ſo- 
lemnity and ſplendor at Bath“, in a grand aſſem- 
bly of the clergy and nobility, called Wittena 
Gemot, by the hands of Dunſtan, on Whitſun- 
day, A. D. 973. | 

The ſame year an inſurrection happened in 
Wales, Iago, the prince of that country, who 
had depoſed and impriſoned his brother, being 
himſelf dethroned and deprived of his kingdom 
by Ivaf, his nephew, who replaced his father on 
the throne. Upon this revolution the uſurper ap- 
plied to Edgar for his aſſiſtance, who, glad to take 
advantage of the commotions among the Britons, 
and thereby pave the way to an entire conquelt of 
them, led an army himſelf into North Wales; but 
being met at Bangor by Howel, a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the two contending princes 
agreed to a partition of dominions. 

Edgar, ave the ſolemnity of his inauguration 
was over, held the congreſs at Weſtcheſter with 
the ſix kings already mentioned ; and, in all pro- 
bability, it was at this time we may place his ad- 
venture with Kennith, king of Scotland, which 
was as follows. 

The laſt named prince, who was very ſtrong and 
robuſt in his perſon, and apt to be a little boaſtful 
in his cups, had taken great liberties in ridiculing 
the diminutiveneſs of Edgar's ſtature, which came 
to that monarch's ears, who, though he did not 
immediately take notice of the affront, was reſolved 
to reſent it. Accordingly he one day took an op- 


portunity to walk abroad with Kennith, when, 


having inſenſibly drawn him into an unfrequented 
place, he gave him to underſtand that he had been 
informed of the indecent liberties he had taken 
with his perſon, and preſenting him with a couple 
of ſwords, inſiſted upon his chuſing one of them, 
in order, he ſaid, that he might convince him that 
perſonal courage did not depend upon the ſtrength 
of muſcles, or the advantage of bodily force. Ken- 
nith, ſtruck with the greatneſs of Edgar's ſoul, 
{ſtood ſelf- condemned, and bluſhed at his own un- 
guarded behaviour, begged pardon for his rude- 
nels, and Edgar, who was no leſs generous than 
brave, readily forgave him. The Scottiſh hiſto- 
rians, with a weakneſs hardly pardonable, have 
been at great pains to refute this ſtory, by alledg- 
ing that there was no king of the name of Kennith 


* Alured. Bever. J. viii. Flor. 
authority he himſelf beſt knows. 


Wigt. Ang. Sacr. t. I. p. 223; but Guthrie ſays at Axminſter in Devonſhire, from what 


cotemporary 
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cotemporary with Edgar. Be that as it may, the 
ſtory itfelf does honour both to their king and 
country. To the former, in having generouſly 
. acknowleged his fault; a reparation which every 
man of real courage and honour looks upon him- 
{elf obliged to make to thoſe he may have raſhly 
offended. It does the country honour ; in that, 
Edgar, who was the moſt haughty prince of his 
time, thought it no way derogatory to his dignity 
to put himſelf upon an equality with the Scotch 
king, a condeſcenſion to which he would certainly 
never have ſubmitted had he conſidered Kennith 
in the light of a tributary vaſſal. 

Edgar ſurvived the ceremony of his coronation 
only two years, dying on the eighth of July, 975, 
in the thirty-third year of his age, and the ſixteenth 
of his reign. 

It is a matter of no ſmall difficulty to give our 
readers the true character of this prince. Some 
hiſtorians, not contented with applauding him as 
an excellent king, have endeavoured to ſet him up 
as a faint alſo; while others brand his name with 
the vileſt epithets, and endeavour to hand him 
down to poſterity, as a lawleſs and bloody tyrant. 
For us we ſhall endeavour to keep the mean be- 
tween thoſe two extremes, and making facts the 
ground-work of our portrait, we ſhall neither 
brighten with the pencil of flattery, nor disfigure 
with the ſhades of detraction. Hiſtory will not 
permit us to deny that Edgar aſcended the throne 
by an act of the moſt flagrant injuſtice and rebel- 
lion, and that he maintained himſelf in it by an 
arbitrary authority. We have ſeen that he was 
laſcivious, revengeful, and bloody ; and, together 
with all theſe, a dupe to the overbearing inſolence 
of the monks, and their arch-biſhop Dunſtan; and 
the ſtory of his being rowed by ſix kings, is a ſuf- 
ficient proof of his barbarous vanity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the more fayoura- 
ble part of his character; and here we mult con- 
feſs he appears to great advantage ; for he was a 
ſound politician, an excellent legiſlator *, and a 
monarch who exerted the great talents which he 
had received from nature for the benefit of the 
kingdom he governed. In a word, we may pro- 
nounce him to have been an extraordinary com- 
pound of virtues and vices, in which the latter 
ſeem rather predominant ; and, it we conſider that 
he was but ſixteen when he mounted the throne, 
we cannot, without ſurpriſe, behold him diſplaying 
ſo many ſigns of ſagacity, conduct, and wiſdom, 


nor forbear wiſhing that thoſe vices which he was 


guilty of had not been of ſo deep a dye, or that 
they had been buried in oblivion. | 

By his firſt wife Elfleda, he had iſſue Edward, 
who ſucceeded him; and by his ſecond, Edmund, 
who died in the fourth year of his age, and Ethel- 
red, who was afterwards king of England. By the 
lady whom he took out of the nunnery, he had 
Editha, who was afterwards abbeſs of Wilton +. 


EDWARD, ſurnamed The MazxTrs, A.D.975. 


ON Edgar's death, thoſe noblemen and 
others who had with impatience beheld the 
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exorbitant power of the monks, thought they had 
now a good opportunity to humble their pride and 
reduce them to their original mediocrity. Elfere, 
duke of Mercia, ſtruck the firſt blow, by taking 
from them all the benefices they enjoyed in thar 
province, which he beſtowed upon the ſecular 
clergy. Some other of the nobles tollowed Elfere's 
example within their reſpective diſtricts, and in all 
probability a total revolution would have ęnſued, 
had not Ethelwin oppoſed his great power in fa- 
vour of the monks. Theſe jarring factions, how- 
ever, rendered the election of Edward to the crown 
of his father very precarious. Eltrida, the queen 
dowager, an intriguing, artful, ambitious woman, 
aſpiring to the government of the kingdom, in the 
name of her ſon Ethelred, formed a party to ſer 
aſide Edward, and raiſe him to the throne; but 
this ſcheme was defeated by the vigilance and acti- 
vity of Dunſtan, who well knew that the ſupport of 
Edward's title was the only thing which he and 
his monks had left for the preſervation of their 
poſſeſſions. This prelate cauſed an aſſembly of the 
ſtates to be called, to which he came in great pomp; 
and, without giving time for diſputation, he him- 
ſelf placed the crown upon the head of the young 
Edward, while the aſſembly, which conſiſted chiefly 
of clergy, being deſirous of peace, and probably 
over-awed by Dunſtan's great power and reputed 
ſanctity, concurred in electing Edward, who was 
accordingly proclaimed their ſovereign. 

Edward was but fourteen when he began to 
reign under the tutelage of Dunſtan, who, profit- 
ing of the prince's minority, took all the power 
into his own hands, and laboured with all his 
might to keep the monks in poſſeſſion of the bene- 
fices which had been laviſhed on them in the laſt 
reign ; but herein he met with great oppoſition, 
notwithſtanding all his orders were iſſued in the 
king's name. Dunſtan, therefore, found himſelf 
obliged to convene ſeveral councils on this affair. 
But ſuch matters will fall more properly under the 
head of religion, to which we ſhall therefore refer 
our readers. 

A. D. 976 a great famine prevailed throughout 
England ; but we have no account of any tranſ- 
action in this prince's reign that can properly be 
termed civil: the altercations among the prieſts 
make up the whole of his hiſtory, till he came to 
his end in the following tragical manner. 

Upon Dunſtan and his party having prevailed 
in favour of Edward, and placed him on the 
throne, the queen-dowager Elfrida retired with 
her ſon Ethelred to Corfe-Caſtle, where ſhe in ſe- 
cret hatched ſchemes for the deſtruction of the in- 
nocent monarch. It happened, that one day, as 
he was returning from the chace, and having out- 
rid his attendants, he found himſelf near the place 
of his mother-in-law's reſidence ; and having al- 
ways ſhewn her great reſpect, and being, at the 
ſame time, very fend of his brother Ethelred, he 
determined to call and pay them a ſhort viſit. On 
his arriving at the caſtle, Elfrida received him in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and preſſed him to 
alight and take ſome refreſhment ; but the young 


The civil character of this prince will be beſt known by 
his laws, an abſtra& of which we ſhall give ia their place. 

+ This lady is celebrated for her chaſtity and beauty, which, 
it ſeems, ſhe choſe to ſet off with thoſe ornaments of dreſs 
which appeared more ſuitable to her birth than her profeſſion, 


with which, being one day reproached by a biſhop, ſhe ſmartly 
replied, ** That Gvd regarded the heart more than the drels ; 
and that a virtuous mind might be concealed as well under a 


ſplendid habit, as under an hair-cloth,” 
monarch 
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- o * 1 . 
monarch excuſed himiciz, | | 
wouid alarm his attendants, to whom he had given 


the {lip, and, theretore, that he would for the pre- 
ſent take only a cup of wine on horicback, being 
very thirſty. Winc being accordingly brought, as 
the young prince was lifting the goblet to his head, 
he was ſtabbed in the back by a ruffian, whom 
Elfreda had poſted for that purpoſe,” upon finding 
that all her intreaties could not prevail on Edward 
to diſmount and enter. The king, finding himſelf 
wounded, inſtantly ſet ſpurs to his horſe; but he 
had not rode many paces when, fainting with great 
loſs of blood, he fell from his ſaddle, and one of 
his feet catching in the ſtirrup, his beaſt dragged 
kim in that poſition a conſiderable way, and at 
length Ropped of its own accord, at the houle of 
a poor blind woman by the road fide, where {ome 
of Elfreda's domeſtics, who had traced him by 
the blood to the place, found his corple terribly 
disfigured by being dragged over the ſtones. In 
order to conceal the murder as long as poſſible, 
they threw che body into a well ; but it was found 
ſoon afterwards and carried to Wareham in Dor- 
{-tſhire, from whence it was afterwards removed to 
Shatt{bury, and depolited in a monaſtery founded 
there by king Alfred. | 

Thus tell the unfortunate Edward, in the year 
979 , the eighteenth of his age, and the fourth 
atter his coronation by Dunſtan. As to his cha- 
rater, we can ſay little more on that head, fave that 
he appears to have put himſelf entirely under the 
direction of the monks. Many miracles are re- 
ported to have been wrought by his dead body. It 
is dificulc to atſign a reaſon for Edward's having 
been dignified with the double title of Saint and 
Martyr, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have been mur- 
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ſaying, that his ſtay j dered on account of his great attachment to, and 


1 


* * 


favour for Dunſtan, and then indeed the problem 


is caſily ſolved; for every friend or patron of the 


monks in thoſe days, were lure to be cried up for 
ſaints, and their enemies repreſented as hated and 
accurſed of God. Be that as it may, this prince is 
generally known in hiſtory by the name of Edward 
the Martyr. 

Eltreda, either troubled with remorſe for this 
act of cruelty, or having been enjoined to com- 
mute for her crime, according to the faſhion of the 
age, founded two nunnertes, one at Ambreſbury, 
and another at Wherwell near Andover in Hamp- 
ſhire ; in the latter of which ſhe ſpent the reſidue 
of her days in acts of mortification and penance. 


ETHELRED II. A. D. 979. 


UNSTAN, who plainly foreſaw that the ac- 

ceſſion of Ethelred to the throne, would prove 
fatal to his party, uſed every artifice he could de- 
viſe to keep him out of it; accordingly he made 
overtures to Edgitha, the natural daughter of 
Edgar by Wilfrida; but ſhe, intimidated with the 
fate of her brother Edward, flatly refuted to fall 
in with the archbiſhop's deſigns, notwithſtanding 
that he offered all his intereſt and power to ſecure 
her election. 

Finding therefore all his plans fruſtrated, he was 
compelled to put a good face upon the matter, and 
acknowleged as king young Ethelred, at this time 
about twelve years of age; and on the fourteenth 
day of April, being the Sunday after Eaſter-day, 
he anointed and crowned him at Kingſton upon 


Thames +. But this ceremony he performed with 
; ſuch malcvolence as painly evinced the ranccur of 


* On the 18th 
Chron. 

+ As the antiquity of the coronation-oath is a ſubject that 
has employed the pens of ſeveral learned men, and ſeems not 
to have been rightly underſtood by our hiſtorians, who have 
made it more modern than it really is, it will not be amiſs to 
gratify the curioſity of thoſe who honoar this hiſtory with 
their peruſal, by preſenting them with a tranſcript of the ori- 
ginal oa'h adminiſtred by Dunſtan to Ethelred, which is more 
antient, as well as more authentic, than any which other hiſ- 
torians have produced. The original Saxon runs thus: On 
thæœre balgan thryneſſe naman, ic threo thing behate chriſte- 
num folce, and me under theodum. An reſt that Godes 
* cyrice, and eall Chriſtes folce, minra gewealda ſothe fibbe 
* healde, Other is that ic reaflac and healle unrihte thing eal- 
lum hadum forbode. Thridde, that ic behate and bebeode 
on eallum domum riht. And mildheortneſie, that us eallum 
* arſcalt and milcheort God thurk that his ecean miltſe for- 
* gyle ſe ly fath, and rixath.“ The verbal tranſlation of which 
runs thus: “la the name of the ever bleſſed Trinity, I pro- 
miſe three things to the Chriſtian people and my ſubjects. 
Firſt, that the church of God and Chriſtian people within my 
dominions ſha!l enjoy uninterrupted peace; that is, be free 
from any moleſtation. Secondly, that I will prevent theft, 
and every kind of injaſtice in all ranks of men. Thitdly, I 
engage to preſerve and maintain juſtice and clemency in all 
Judicial proceedings, that the kind, merciful God may, ac- 
cording to his eternal mercy, forgive us all our fins ; who 
lireth and reigneth, &c.” The charge which the archbiſhop 
added to this oath, containing in it ſuch ſentiments as may be 
of uſe on all future occaſions of the like nature, I ſhall give 
it in the original, with an Engliſh tranſlation, that the reader 
vio underſtands Saxon may be gratified with a real curioſity, 
and he who does not underftand that obſolete language, may 
partake with him in his pleaſure. © Se Criftena cyng 
* the thas thing gehealdeth, he geearnath hym ſylfum 
* woralaliene weorthmynt, and him ece God ægther gemil- 
« trath ; geon and werdum life ge eac on tham ecean the zfre 
« ne ateorath, Gif he thonne that awazgth that gode wes 
o 
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of March, 978, ſay Flor. Wig. & Sax. 


behaten. thonne ſceal hit ſyththan wyrſian ſwythe ſona on this 
tacode, and ealle hit on ende gehwyrfath on that xyrſt. 


8 


* butan heon his lif ſœce ær hit gebete. Eala leof hlaford 
beorh huru thirga georne the ſylfum. gethenc that gelome. 
that thu ſcealt tha heorde forth æt Godes dome ypan and 
lzdan. the thu eart to hyrde geſcyft oa thyſum life. and 
thonne gecennan hu thu geheolde that Criſt zr gebohte ſylf 
mid his blode 
* Gehalgodes cinges riht is that he nznigne man ne wor- 
deme. and that he wuduwan and ſteop-cild and zItheodige 
werige, and amundige, and ſtala forbeode. and unriht hæ- 
medu gebete and ſibligeru to-trzme, and grundlinga for- 
beode. wiccan, and 2 adeliga mzgmyrthran and manſ- 
waran of earde adrite. thærfan midæl myſſan fede. andeald 
and wiſe and ſy fre him to getheaterum hæbbe. and rihtwiſe 
men him to wicnerum rette. forthan ſwa hwœt ſwa hig to 
unriht gedoth thurh his aful. he is ſceal ealles geſcead agyl- 
dan on domes dæg.“ That is, The Chriftian king, who 
obſerves theſe things, ſhall acquire temporal honour, and ren- 
der the Deity propitious to him, both in the preſent life, and 
in that eternal one which knows no end. But if he ſhall at 
any time break the promiſe he has made to God, the ſtate of 
his kingdom ſhall immediately grow worſe, and at laſt be in- 
volved in ruin; unleſs, in the future part of his life, he ſhall 
repent and amend his faults. My dearctt lord, have an eſpe- 
cial care of yourſelf. Frequently recollect, that you muſt lead 
and produce the flock at the judgment ſeat of God, over 
which you have been created the ſhepherd in this life, and 
then you will be made to underſtand that you have the charge 
of that flock, which Chriſt has purchaſed with his own blood. 
lt is the daty of an anointed king to judge no man un- 
juſtly ; to protect the orphan and ſtranger ; to reftrain theft; 
to puniſh adultery ; to diſſolve and fet aſide inceſtuous mar- 
riages; to aboliſh ſorcery; to extirpate thoſe that are guilty of 
parricide and perjury ; to fecd the poor with alms; to adviſe 
with perſons fimous for their age, wiſdom, and ſobriety ; and 
to place men of probity in the adminiſtration ; inaſmuch as 
the king is reſponſible for all the crimes they are guilty of, 
through his fault, at the day of judgment.” Tater from Ri- 
der”s Hiſtory of England, and by him from an antient Saxon ma- 
nuſcript in the Cottonian Library ; as likewwiſe the manuſcript code 
of conjlitutions in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, cap. 2. entituled, 
Be eorthlicum cyninge. 
his 
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90 
his heart, and in the ſermon he made on this occa- 
ſion, he, in a moſt unchriſtian manner, prophecicd 
that his reign ſhould be curſed with the miſery and 
laughter of his ſubjects, as a puniſhment for his 
having ſuccceded to the crown, in conſequence of 
his mother's guilt, to which this innocent youth 
was fo far from being acceſiary, that the grief he 
ſucwed on the death of his brother, called down 
upon him his mother's hatred and reſentment. This 
inſolence of Dunſtan, which ought to have colt him 
his head, ſerved only to increaſe his character as a 
ſaint and a prophet. Such was the blind ſuperſti- 
tion of thole times, when artful and ambitious 
churchmen kad found means to perſuade the peo- 
ple that the ſureſt way to get to heaven, was by 
laying aſide their underſtandings. 

The completion of the prophecies of ſuch ſaints 
as Dunſtan, is, by every man of tenſe, believed to 
be the effect of previouily concerted ſchemes: be- 
ſides, the ſtate of the kingdom, and the natural 
weakneſs of the young monarch, might have given 
a man of meaner talents than Dunitan, ſtrong rea- 
ſons to foreſee the calamities to which the nation 
muſt neceſſarily be expoled. Ethelred had the 
misfortune of coming too young to the throne, 
with thoſe defects of the mind which the flattery 
of courtiers is but too apt to create in a young 
monarch, and, in particular, a love for eaſe and 
pleaſure, which ſuch as baſk in the ſunſhine of 
royal favour, are always glad to encourage, as they 
can by that means more readily gain an aſcendant 
over the mind of their ſovereign : ſuch being the 
diſpoſition and inattention of the prince, no won- 
der that the adminiſtration was neglected, and 
every neceſſary precaution for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom totally overlooked. The Danes, who had 
for upwards of ſixty years refrained from any at- 
; tempts upon the Engliſh coaſt, owing to the vigo- 
rous meatures purſued by the former kings during 
that period, now began to direct their rapacious 
views once more towards this land of plenty; ſe- 
cure of finding a favourable opportunity in the ſu- 
pineneſs of the reigning prince to renew their for- 
mer acts of depredation, if not unmoleſted, at leaſt 
without running the hazard that they might other- 
wiſe expect under the rule of a wifer and more ac- 
tive monarch. They were moreover encouraged 
to this by the ſlate of affairs in England, where an 
univerfal degeneracy prevailed through the diſtrac- 
tion of the times. The Welch, who had for ſome 
time lived in peaceable ſubjection, had lately taken 
arms under their martial prince Howel. 'T he prin- 
cipal nobility of the Kingdom were divided into 
factions, and each itrove to augiment his own au- 
thority at the expence of the public and of his 
neighbours. The national militia, the native ſafe- 
guard of the country, was, in a manner, laid aſide, 
and their places ſupplied by mercenary troops, who 
were generally Danes, that knew no other intereſt 
but that of plundering the people they were hired 
to protect: while ſuch of their countrymen, who 
were ſettled in England, {till retained their old ha- 
tred againſt the Engliſh government, and wiſhed 
for nothing ſo much as a favuorable opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke that had been impoſed upon 
them, and moſt probably encouraged their brethren 
on the continent to embrace this favourable junc- 
ture to make a deſcent, while the government was 
weak and the kingdom defenceleſs. 

Accordingly in the year 982, according to Hene- 
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den, thoſe pirates arrived in ſcven veſſel, and land- 
ing in Dorſetſhire, ravaged the Iſle of Portland, 
while another armament pillaged the town of 
Southampton and the neighbouring county, after 
which they ſailed round to Cornwall, and once more 
made tliat country the ſcene of their bloody depre- 
dations, while, to encreaſe the miſeries of this 
wretched iſland, the city of London was, in this 
very year, burnt to the ground; but hittory has 
left us in the dark as to the accident which occa- 
ſioned the conflagration. 

The eniuing year 983, we learn from the Welch 
hiſtorians, . that a rebellion broke out in South 
Wales, wherein Eucon, the gallant prince of that 
country, was lain, as he was endeavouring to re- 
claim the mutincers to their duty. 

Amidſt thote confuſions the nation ſuſtained a 
capital lois in the death of Elfere, duke of Mercia, 
that noble oppoſer of the monkiſh arrogance and 
encroachments, whoſe name they have for that rea- 
lon, with their uſual ſpirit of Chriſtian charity, 
handed down to us with infamy, repreſenting him 
as having been ſtruck with a louſy diſeaſe, of which 
he died : heaven having thus ſhewn its exem- 
plary vengeance on a ſworn foe to the church and 
her ſons. 

And now Ethelred, being juſtly incenſe at the 
behaviour of the monkiſh clergy, reſolved to make 
their leader feel the weight of his reſentment, by 
which he proved beyond contradiction, that fana- 
ticiſm or bigotry were not to be ranked in the 
number of his failings. The diſhop of Rocheſter, 
having given him ſome caule of offence, he block- 
ed him up in his own metropolitan city; but not 
being able to take it, laid waſte all the lands be- 
longing to the cathedral of St. Andrew's, Dunſtan, 
who was daily giving proots of his overgrown in- 
ſolence, openly ſided with the ſeditious prelate, and 
threatened Ethelred with the anger of St. Andrew, 
if he perſiſted in his hoſtilities againſt the church, 
But Ethelred, who, weak as he was, had however 
enough of underſtanding to Jaugh Dunſtan and 
his ſaints to ſcorn, continued his proceedings, and 
even compelled the haughty archbiſhop to ſend 
him an hundred pounds ; upon which he drew of 
his forces : but Dunſtan, raging with the loſs of 
ſo great a ſum as that was in thoſe times, and the 
inſult offered to his perſon and authority, had the 
preſumption to menace the king in the molt trea- 
ſonable manner; declaring, that, for the outrage 
he had offered to the church, the moſt dreadtul 
calamities ſhould ipeedily come upon him and his 
poſterity, though he, Dunſtan, might not live to 
{ee them. After this declaration, the reader will be 
no longer {ſurpriſed at the accompliſhment of this 
and other prophecies of the hke nature, nor at a 
loſs to account from what ſource the Danes receiv- 
ed encouragement and ſupport in their invaſion 
of this unhappy country. 

A. D. 988 the Danes made another deſcent, and 
burnt Watchet in Somerſetſhire. The next year 
theywere oppoſed by an Engliſh thane, Goda, carl 
of Devon, who was kilied in battle, and the Danes 
remained victors. This ſame year alſo died the 
famous Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak more fully in the hiſtory of 
the church. He was ſoon followed by his two 
particular friends and colleagues, Oſwald, arch- 
biſhop of York, and Ethelwold, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter. The deaths of theſe patrons of the 
monks 
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monks put a final end to the quarrel between the 
ſecular and regular clergy, which was never heard 
of more. | 

The Danes, after pillaging the coaſts of Eng- 
land for ten years ſucceſively, remitted their ra- 
vages for two years together, which reſpite gave 
the harraſied natives ſome hopes that theſe barba- 
rians had turned their views to ſome other quarter: 
but this flattering proſpect of quiet was ſoon 
over- clouded; for, A. D. 991, Juſtin and Guther- 
mond, two Daniſh chieftains, landed a numerous 
body of troops on the coaſt of Suffolk, and burnt 
the town of Ipſwich to the ground. On the news 
of their deſcent, Brithnot, duke of Eaſt Anglia, 
marched his troops with all expedition, in hopes 
to fall on them unexpectedly; but he found them 
too well prepared for him; and, coming to a bat- 
tle, the fate of the day went again him: he him- 
ſelt loſt his life, and his defeat opened the adja- 
cent country to the enemy, who exerciſed the moſt 
horrid ravages where- ever they came. 

The inactive Ethelred, inſtead of putting forth 
all his power to raile an army to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the invader, had recourſe to the daſtardly 
expedient of giving them a ſum of money * to get 
rid of them. This he did by the advice of Siric, 
who had been raiſed to the lee of Canterbury in 
the room of the deceated Dunſtan, and who, in- 
ſtead of rouzing Ethelred to a ſenſe of honour, 
foſtered in him that indolence which proved the 
opprobrium of his own fame, and the deſtruction 
of his kingdom ꝶ: for although the Danes, glad 
of the money, which enabled them to continue 
their invaſions with more ſucceſs, ſeemed at firſt 
well fatisfied ; yet this cowardly expedient was ſo 
far from anſwering the purpole intended of rid- 
ding the country of thoſe locuſts, that it only 
ſerved as a bait or allurement for others, who 
thought they had equal right to take advantage 
of the weakneſs of the Engliſh. | 

With this view another fleet of theſe freebooters 
appeared in the courſe of the enſuing year, 993, 
on the coaſt of Eaſt Anglia; but met with a 
warmer reception than they expected. Ethelred, 
on this occaſion, acted with a ſpirit becoming a 
king of England: he ſummoned his great coun- 
cil of the nation: he laid before them the debili- 
tated ſtate of the marine, and of the whole de- 
fenſive force of the kingdom in general deſiring 
they would come to ſuch reſolution thereupon, as 
ſhould be moſt conducive to the honour of his 
crown, and the getence of their country. The 
reſult of their conference was, that a ſtrong fleet 
ſhould be fitted out with all poſſible expedition, 
and ſo diſpoſed as to be ready to block up the in- 
vading Danes in any of the harbours where their 
ſhips ſhould put in for the ſake of making a de- 
ſcent. This was a truly wiſe and politic meaſure, 
and would, in all probability, have been attended 
with ſuch conſequences to the Daniſh navy, which 
was careleſsly ſcattered up and down in different 
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ports, preſuming on the indolence of the Engliſh 
government, that thoſe pirates would not have 
been in a condition to have made any future at- 
racks on our coaſt : but this ſalutary ſcheme was 
fruſtrated by the treachery of ZEltrith, duke of 
Mercia, who was now recalled from a baniſhment 
into which he had been ſent by Ethelred, on ac- 
count of ſome ſuſpicion of his fidelity; and yet, 
with an intatuation for which human reaſon cannot 
account, was now inveſted with the command of 
the fleet, having for his aſſiſtants a nobleman, 
named Thorod, and two biſhops, Alfane and Elt- 
Wig. 

Zlfrith, who was too much injured to forgive, 
joyfully embraced this opportunity of being re- 
venged, and ſecretly acquainted the Danes with 
every ſtep which had been taken by the govern- 
ment for their deſtruction ; upon which they ga- 
thered together their ſcattered ſhips as faſt as they 
could, and ſtood out to fea to avoid the danger; 
but they could not be expeditious enough to pre- 
vent the Engliſh fleet from effecting ſome part of 
their deſign. The pagans were formed into one 
body, and the next day the Engliſh were to have 
given a general charge, when the perfidious El- 
trith went over to the Danes, and by his diſſertion 
ſaved the barbarians fleet at that time from total 
ruin. However, the London and Eaſt Anglian 
ſquadron came up with the flying enemy, when a 
bloody engagement began, in which many thou- 
ſands of the Danes loſt their lives, and one of their 
ſhips was taken, beſides that in which the traitor 
Alfrith commanded in perſon, who himſelf ef- 
caped with the utmoſt difficulty. Ethelred, in 
reſentment of his treachery, put out the eyes of 
his ſon #altfrith ; yet afterwards, receiving him 
again into his ſervice, gave him an opportunity of 
repeating his falſhood. 

A.D. 993 the Danes returned again, with a 
formidable fleet, under Swein king of Denmark, 
and Anlaff king of Norway; and having ſacked 
and burnt Banborough, in Durham, they next 
failed up the river Humber, took Lindley, and 
ravaged the greateſt part of Yorkſhire. Ethelred 
aſſembled a body of forces in haſte to check their 
progreſs, giving the command jointly to three no- 
blemen, named Fræna, Godoin, and Frithegiſta, 
who, being of Daniſh extraction, were in all pro- 
bability in confederacy with the enemy, as was in 
ſome meaſure verified by their conduct ; for, as 
ſoon as they came in fight of the Daniſh army, 
they took to flight, and left the troops under their 
command to the mercy of the invaders, who cut 
moſt of them in pieces, and then continued to 
over-run the country without oppoſition. 

After this Swein and Anlaff, joining their forces, 
ſailed up the Thames, and landed near London. 
They made ſeveral vigorous aſſaults upon the city 
but were always bravely repulſed by the beſieged. 
This reſiſtance irritated them ſo much, that they 
let looſe all their brutal fury upon the circumjacent 


Ten thouſand pounds. 

+ Maimeſbury's reflection upon this inglorious meaſure, is 
truly worthy of an Engliſh pen: „ It was,” ſays he, © the 
advice of Syric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, that his country - 
men ſhould repel that with filver which they could not repel 
with jron.” An infamous unmanly council! To purchaſe back 
by money, that liberty with which a gallant man, while alive, 
would never have parted, 

4 Some authors pretend that this Anlaff was the ſame with 
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him ſpoken of in the reigns of Edmund and Ethred ; but be- 
ſides that, the one was king of Norway, which cannot be ſaid 
of the other, the firſt Anlaff muſt have been exceeding old, 
ſince he was a general ſeventy years before this invaſion. Hiſto- 
riars are very dark and puzzling in relation to the different 
princes of this name. Some call this king of Norway, who 
— Swein, by the name of Oalaff, others call him 
aus. 
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counties of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, whoſe inha- 
bitants they treated with unparalicled barbarity: 
at length, having gotten together a great number 
of hories, upon which they mounted their men, 
they threatened to extend their ravages over the 
whole kingdom. In this deplorable lituation ot 
affairs, Ethelred ſummoned another meeting ot his 
ſtates to conſider on the moſt etiectual meaſures 
for inducing theſe tygers to remit their cruelties; 
when the ſame means were made ule of as had 
been before on a like occaſion. A meſiage was 
ſent to the Danes, offering them ſixteen thouſand 
pounds in ready money, and a yearly tribute, it 
they would put a ſtop to the incurſions of their 
troops. To theſe propoſals the Danes lent a ready 
car, and a truce was concluded, when the two kings 
retired to Southampton, from whence Anlaft came 
to viſit Ethelred, who perſuaded him to be bap- 
tized. He had no ſooner declared himſelf a 
Chriſtian than he promiſed, upon oath, that he 
would never again enter England as an enemy, 
and he ſtrictly obſerved his word. 

The two kings then let fail, and the Engliſh en- 
Joyed a reſpite from their depredations during the 
years 995 and 996. But in the year 997, we find 
the war renewed again, and Swein landing with a 
numerous army on the coaſts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, laying all waſte, demoliſhing the houſes, and 
putting all the inhabitants to the ſword; then ad- 
vancing as far as South Wales, they entered the 
Severn, where they committed the fame ravages. 

All this while the Engliſh, who by the long 
diſuſe of military diſcipline, were unexerciſed in 
arms, and had run into every kind of effeminacy, 
were diſpirited to the laſt degree with the cruel- 
ties which theſe barbarians exerciſed upon thoſe 
countries that were ſo unfortunate to lie in their 
way ; and, inſtead of exerting that noble ardour 
for which their anceſtors were ſo juſtly famous, 
and which was rather inflamed than damped by 
the proſpect of danger, the now degenerated Eng- 
liſh, I ſay, were utterly incapable to make head 
againſt the bloody torrent that overflowed their 
country. So that the Danes, in 998, penetrated 
even into Kent, and failing up the river Medway, 
proceeded as far as Rocheſter. Here indeed they 
were met by Ethelred, who had found means to 
get together a body of forces, with which he 
marched to oppole their projects ; but being over- 
powered by numbers, the Engliſh were obliged at 
laſt to give way, and were entirely routed by the 
Danes. Theſe barbarians, who had hitherto found 
the terror of their name ſufficient to open whole 
countries to their ravages, were ſo irritated at the 
reſiſtance they met with on this occaſion from the 
Kentiſh people, that they ſet no limits to their 
brutal revenge, and committed ſuch wanton acts 
of cruelty as nature ſhudders to repeat. 

To add to the deplorable fituation of Ethelred's 
affairs, a fleet which he had fitted out to engage 
the Danes at fea, remained inactive through a diſ- 
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ſention which prevailed amongſt the commanders, 
Thus the ill-fated Engliſn, ether through their 
own mistortunes, or the treachery of their leaders, 
were every way worſted, while the Danes every 
day acquired new acceſſions of wealth and num— 


bers, inſomuch that the nation was on the verge 


of ruin, when, by a turn of affairs as fortunate as 
it was unexpected, the Danes were called over to 
the aſſiſtance of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
whom the king of France threatened to diſpoſicls 
of his dominions. 

Ethelred took advantage of this reſpite to con- 
voke an aſſembly ot his ſtates, when the queſtion 
coming to be agitated in what manner the Danes 
were molt eftectually to be dealt with? It was de- 
termined that the former meaſures of purchaſing 
their torbearance by tribute, was not only inade- 
quate to the intended end, but at the ſame time 
ſerved only as an encouragement to them to renew 
their incurſions on the very next opportunity; it 
was therefore reſolved by this aſſembly to have re- 
courſe to more vigorous efforts, and to carry on 
the war with ſpirit, both by ſea and land. In conſe- 
quence of theſe reſolutions a ſtrong fleet was or- 
dered to be fitted out, and numerous levics were 
made throughout the iſland. But here Ethelred, 
as if he was fated to be the inſtrument of deſlruc- 
tion to the kingdom he governed, no ſooner faw 
himſelf at the head of a powerful land-2rmy, than 
he ſeems to have neglected his naval force, the only 
natural and effectual means of relieving England 
from her calamities; and inſtead of going in perſon 
on board his fleet, or iſſuing ſuch orders for ſta- 
tioning the ſhips as might appear moſt probable to 
ſecure the ſea- coaſts from farther inſults, he turned 
his arms againſt Malcolm, who was prince of 
Cumberland, under Grzme, king of Scotland, 
on pretence that he had favoured the Danes in 
their late incurſions *. However, after plunder- 
ing part of Cumberland, he was glad to ſtrike up 
a peace with Malcolm; but whether the iſſue of 
this conteſt was favourable or otherwiſe to the 
king of England, hiſtorians do not tell us. 

Ethelred, after concluding this peace, returned 
to London, the uſual place of his reſidence ; and 
thinking he had now a favourable opportu- 
nity to rid his kingdom of the Danes, and to 
prevent their returning for the future, he or- 
dered his fleet round to Weſt-Cheſter, where he 
propoſed to join them with his land- army, and by 
one deciſive blow put an end to the Danith power 
in this country. This plan, however, though it 
muſt be allowed to have been prudently and wiſely 
concerted, and if properly executed, would in all 
probability have fully anſwered the ſalutary ends 
expected from it, was unhappily fruſt rated. The 
winter ſcaſon was too far advanced, and the ſtrong 
equinoctial ſtorms, which are ſo well known upon 
our coaſts, kept his ſhips wind-bound, ſo that the 
propoled junction of the naval and military forces 
could not take effect, and the remaining ſpring 
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john Fordun, in his Scotch hiſtory, gives us the following 
account of the cauſe of this rupture: Ethelred having ſent to 
demand of the prince of Cumberland, a ſubſidy towards de. 
fraving the expence of the war, and reimburſing the Engliſh 
government a part of the tribute they had been compelled to 
pay the Danes, the gallant Malcolm returned this ſpirited an- 
ſwer, “ That he diſdained to purchaſe that liberty with gold 
which he was ready to preſerve with his ſword ; that the tenure 


by which he held his dominjons was to aſſiſt the king of Eng- 


land in perſon, in all his wars, a condition he was ready to 
full whenever called upon; but that it ſhould never be ſaid 
of him that he had coutributed to buy off thoſe chains which 
they ſtill had in their power to break by a valiant reſolution.” 
Ethelred was fo enraged at this anſwer, which he conſidered 
as a reflection on his own flothful and inglorious behaviour, 
that he immediately declared war againſt him on the pretext 
abovementioned. 


and 
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and ſummer was waſted in fruitleſs ravages in the 
Ile of Angleſey, of which the Danes were then 
poſſeſſed. i : 

A. D. 1001, the Danes having done their buſi- 
ſineſs in Normandy, where they had ſecured Rich- 
ard in the poſſeſſion of his dukedom, returned to 
England (which, notwithſtanding the faint ſnew of 
reſiſtance made during the laſt two years, they now 
found as defenceleſs as ever), vowing ſevere re- 
venge for the diſturbance given to their country- 
men in their abſence. They fulfilled their promiſe 
with the moſt bloody punctuality ; no place was free 
from their ravages ; they burnt whole towns to the 
ground, and drove ſuch of the inhabitants as they 
did not put to the ſword into the open fields, where 
theſe mercileſs invaders ſuffered them to periſh for 
want of ſubſiſtence. They had now penetrated as 
far as Alton in Hampſhire, when they were met by 
Ethelward at the head of the county-militiaz but 
the Danes, by their ſuperiority of numbers, gained 
the day, and the Engliſh were routed with the loſs 
of many perſons of the firſt diſtin&tion, and among 
the reſt Ethelward himſelf, the king's high- 
ſheriff, 

After this victory the Danes, embarking again, 
ſailed round to the coaſt of Devonſhire, and land- 
ed near Exeter; here they were joined by one 
Paleg, with an Engliſh ſquadron under his com- 
mand. This traitor had been ſent by Ethelred's 
order, to give the Danes battle on their attempting 
to land ; but by this piece of villainy blaſted the 
only hopes the nation had of getting rid of theſe 
deſtroyers, After this, the Danes inveſted Exeter 
but the inhabitants making a ſtout reſiſtance, they 
raiſed the ſiege, and, in revenge, began to ravage 
all the adjacent country, till at length the inhabi- 
tants of Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, unable 
longer to ſupport the exceſſive cruelties theſe bar- 
barians exerciſed upon them, took up arms, and 
engaged the enemy at Penne, in Somerſetſhire; 
but here the Danes proved again victorious: the 
Engliſh were routed with great ſlaughter, and two 
of Ethelred's officers, named Cola and Eadlig, 
were cut in pieces. After this the conquerors in 
revenge burnt Penne and Clifton to the ground, 
together with ſeveral other towns; and then, 
paſling over to the Iſle of Wight, they deſtroyed 
the town of Weltham, with a great many villages; 
and, availing themſelves of ſome magazines they 
found there, they extended their irruptions over 
moſt part of Hampſhire and Dorſetſhire. In a 
word, by their mercileſs and ſucceſsful ravages, 
they ſeemed to threaten an extinction of the Eng- 
Iſh name and nation, which was indeed in a moſt 
miſerable condition; for not only all the ſouthern 
parts were over-run by the foreign Danes, but the 
northern counties were peopled by rhe ſame na- 
tion; ſo that the unhappy Engliſh knew not which 
they had moſt reaſon to fear, the avowed enmity 
of the one, or the ſecret treachery of the other, 
who in ſeveral inſtances had not only refuſed to 
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upon as their countrymen, but had even at diffe- 
rent times joined them, and aſſiſted in deſtroying 
that country, which was now in a manner become 
their own, and which as ſuch they ought to have 
defended to the utmoſt of their power. | 
In this extremity Ethelred gave himſelf up to 
fear and deſpondence, and, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to oppoſe the enemy, ſummoned a council, 
A. D. 1002, and by their advice ſubmitted once 
more to pay them a conſiderable ſum, on condi- 
tion they deſiſted from their hoſtilities. The ſum 
to be paid the Danes for their forbearance, was 
fixed at twenty-four thouſand pounds, which was 
immediately raiſed by a tax on the people, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Dane Gelt“; a tax which 
afterwards became exceeding burdenſome to the 
nation, even for a long time after the Danes had 
uitred England. But the clergy and monks 
— means to ſlip their necks out of the collar. 
The Danes, on receiving the money, withdrew 
their forces ; but a great number of them choſe 
to continue behind in England, and take up their 
habitation with ſuch of their countrymen who 
were already ſettled here, and in time became ex- 
ceſſive inſolent and oppreſſive, living upon the la- 
bours of the Engliſh, whom they treated as a con- 
uered people, and who were grown ſo abject and 
ſervile by their late misfortunes, that they choſe to 
endure any inſult rather than offend their new ma- 
ſters, and thereby provoke them to repeat their 
former inhuman ravages; and fo great was the 
dread with which their very name inſpired the 
diſpirited Engliſh, that the latter on all occaſions 
ve them the appellation of Lord Danes, which 
as ſince been altered into Lordain, and uſed as a 
term of reproach, to ſignify a purſe- proud, idle 
man, who takes upon him a ſtate that is in no- wiſe 
his due. 5 
Ethelred, having found, by dear- bought expe- 
rience, how little confidence was to be placed even 
on thoſe who were the neareſt abaut his perſon, or 
on a body of hireling troops that were always ready 
to betray the cauſe committed to their protection, 
whenever they could be gainers by deſerting it, 
bethought | himſelf of an expedient, - which has 
been frequently made uſe of by our Engliſh kings, 
and which has generally proved in its conſequences 
more fatal to the peace and honour'of the nation 
than the evils which it has been intended to re- 
move; I mean, a foreign alliance. Richard II. 
duke of Normandy, and Ethelred, had for ſome 
years been at variance; but their differences 
having been lately ſettled in an amicable manner, 
by the interpoſition of the pope, Ethelred thought 
he ſhould find a powerful ally and protector in the 
Norman, whoſe ports, during the late invaſions of 
the Danes, had been always open to thoſe pirates, 
and by their ſituation, directly oppoſite to the 
Engliſh coaſt, ſerved them as a convenient rendez- 
vous, whenever they meditated any deſcent upon 


this iſland ; but, by the intended alliance, he was 


fight againſt the foreigners, whom they looked 


in hopes to deprive the enemy of theſe advantages, 


That is, Dane's Money, or money for the Danes, and was 
the firſt land- tax known in England. It was raiſed by a tax 
of twelve pence laid on every hide of land. A hide of land is 
by tome authors calculated to be as much as can be ploughed 
by one plough in a year. Bede fixes it at as much as can 
maintain one family; ſome are ſo particular as to ſay, that it 
contained one hundred acres ; and others again aſſert, that the 
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named Hidagium, and then uſed as a general name for all 
| taxes laid upon land. It was releafed by Edward the Con- 
feffor, but levied again by William I. and II. after which it 
was laid aſide by Henry l. and aboliſhed entirely by king 
Stephen. It is ſuggeſted that this antient tax might pro- 
bably be a precedent for our land-tax of three or four ſhillings 


number of acres was uncertain, This tax was afterwards ' 
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in the pound, when firſt granted, | 
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An ambaſſador was therefore diſpatched from the 
Engliſh court to Richard, demanding his faſter 
Emma in marriage for the Britiſh monarch. This 
lady was ſo remarkably beautiful, that ſhe was 
called the Pearl of Normandy. Richard readily 
embraced the propoſals made him by Ethelred, 
and Emma was accordingly ſent over to England, 
where the nuptials were ſolemnized with great 
ſplendor; but all the mighty advantages which 
Ethelred had flattered himſelf with from that 
match, he ſoon rendered abortive, by a ſtep which 
has reflected eternal infamy on his own character, 
and entailed miſery upon his poſterity. 

And here I wiſh that hiſtorical truth would per- 
mit me to draw a veil over a ſcene of ſo much 
blood and treachery, that affords a mortifying in- 
ſtance of what the Engliſh ferocity, as it is called 
by foreigners, is capable of acting, when worked 
up into rage by a long continuance of oppreſſion 
and provoking inſults ; but, as all writers are 
unanimous in the notoriety of the fact, it cannot 
be paſſed over in ſilence. 

And here it will not be improper to take a re- 
view of the chief miniſters and generals about 
Ethelred's perſon, and by whoſe advice he appears 
to have been actuated in moſt affairs of import- 
ance, being himſelf naturally weak, fearful, and 
irreſolute. Theſe were as follow : 

Leoffig, an eolderman of whom we know little, 
but that he was employed by Ethelred to nego- 
tiate with the Danes, and that he was ſoon atter 
baniſhed the kingdom for the murder of one of 
the king's officers. The next was Huna, general 
of the army; a man of perſonal courage and acti- 
vity, but of a revengeful, mean, and treacherous 
diſpoſition. The laſt I ſhall mention was Edric 
Streno, afterwards duke of Mercia, who had married 
Edgitha, the king's daughter. This man feemed 
born for the ruin of his country, and deferved the 
execration of poſterity : he was rich, proud, cruel, 
crafty, and 2 : he had the art of winning 
the ſecrets of others from them, while he concealed 
his own, and had a head to contrive, and a tongue 
to perſuade to whatever miſchiefs his heart was 
inclined to perpetrate : he had conſtantly betrayed 
all the king's counſels to his enemies, and when- 
ever Ethelred had gained any advantage over them, 
he never failed to prevent him, by ſame. ſpecious 
counſel, from improving it ; and when it became 
abſolutely neceſſary, threw off the maſk, and made 
an open defection to them; having no other thing 
in view than how to enrich. and aggrandize him- 
ſelf, be the means as they. might : in a word, his 
whole life was a continued ſcene of treachery. 
Such were the counſellors of Ethelred, who in- 
ſtigated him to the impolitic and barbarous ſtep of 
putting all the Danes in his kingdom to death by 
a general maſſacre. Having rouſed his reſentment 
by the moſt artful infinuations, and intereſted his 
fears by pretended conſpiracies to deprive him of 
his life, they at laſt determined him to ſtrike the 
blow. Accordingly he commanded letters to be 
privately ſent to all his officers throughout his do- 
minions, with an order incloſed, that upon the 
feaſt of St. Bricius, or St. Brice, (November 13, 
1002) all the Danes in England were to be ſlain 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, excepting thoſe 
in Eaſt Anglia and Northumberland, who were 
too numerous to be maſtered by the few Engliſh 
reſiding in thoſe countries. Theſe orders — 
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obeyed with an exactneſs as barbarous as the diſ- 
poſitions that had dictated them; women and 
children were indiſcriminately made the victims of 
this national butchery, which we are told by Hun- 
tingdon was bur the work of one night; many of 
the Danes, who lived at London, fled for protec- 
tion to a church in the city ; but they were either 
dragged from thence, or maſſacred at the altars, to 
which they clung. The ruffian Edric diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in this ſcene of blood by an action for 
which his memory will ever be held in deteſtation 
and horror. 

Upon the late negotiation, when Swein, king 
of Denmark, withdrew his torces from England, 
he had left his ſiſter Gunilda as an hoſtage tor his 
performance of the conditions agreed upon by the 
treaty. This lady had reſided tome time in Eng- 
land, had been married to count Paling, an Eng- 
liſh nobleman, had embraced the Chriſtian faith, 
and looked upon herſelf as an Engliſhwoman. Ir 
was with the utmoſt grief and horror that ſhe be- 
held the cruelties and depredations committed by 
her countrymen in this unfortunate land, and it 
was chiefly owing to her interceſſions that her bro- 
ther Swein had agreed to treat of peace with the 
Engliſh, whom he already looked upon as his con- 
quered vaſſals, and their nation in the number of 
his dominions. Gunilda had reſided, together 
with her children, under the eye of Edric, to 
whoſe care Ethelred had committed her on her 
becoming an hoſtage, and who now devoted this 
unfortunate princels to fall among the crouds of 
her countrymen ; but, in the firſt place, he cauſed 
her huſband and children to be put to death before 
her eyes, and then ordered that ſhe herſelf ſhould 
be run through the body with lances. It is more 
than probable that this act of ſavage cruelty in 
Edric was an effect of that treachery we have al- 
ready taken notice of in his character, and thar, 


to provoke Swein to another invaſion, he took ad-. 


vantage of the popular fury againſt the Danes to 
perpetrate this inhuman murder upon his ſiſter, 
As to Gunilda, ſhe ſuffered with an exemplary he- 
roiſm, only declaring, that the ſhedding her blood 
would bring infallible deſtruction upon the Engliſh 
nation. 

The event anſwered the unhappy lady's predic- 
tion; for, notwithſtanding the rigid execution of 
the order for the late maſſacre, ſome Daniſh young 
men found means to get aboard a veſſel in the ri- 
ver; and ſetting fail, ſoon reached the coaſts of 
Denmark, and informed Swein of the bloody tra- 
gedy that had been acted in England. This 
neus, together with the 1gnominious murder of 
his ſiſter, rouſed all his innate hatred to the Eng- 
liſh nation within the breaſt of the furious Dane, 
who bound himſelf with a fearful vow to take re- 
venge on the Engliſh for their perfidy and bar- 
barity. He was as good as his word; for landing 
with a numerous army in the ſpring of A. D. 1003, 
on the coaſt of Cornwall, he laid the country 
waſte with a degree of fury that ſhewed this inva- 
ſton to be intended not ſo much to acquire riches 
or dominion, as to fatiate the raging thirſt of re- 
venge. The city of Exeter next fell into the ene- 
my's hands, having been betrayed to them by 
Hugh the Norman, whom Emma had made go- 
vernor, and who is ſufpected of having held a 
treaſonable correſpondence with Swein previous to 


his landing. Be that as it may, Exeter was taken, 
| ſacked. 
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ſacked, and plundered, and its fortiſications razed 
to the ground. From hence the victorious Swein 
proceeded into Hants. intending to force his way 
into Wiltſhire; but Ethelred, having gotten to- 
gether an army out of theſe counties, ſent it to 
oppoſe the progreſs of the Danes, and had given 
the command to Edric, duke of Mercia, whom, 
notwithſtanding his former treachery, he had again 
taken into his favour. This impolitic ſtep, like 
many others of the like nature, only ſerved to 
make his affairs more deſperate; for the remem- 
brance of his exile, and the putting out of his 
ſon Zalfrith's eyes, which had been done by the 
command of Ethelred, as we have related in a 
former page, was till freſh in the duke's mind, 
and he was rejoiced at having an opportunity 
given him to revenge the injury he had ſuffered. 
Therefore, as ſoon as he came 1n ſight of the ene- 
my, he feigned himſelf ſuddenly ſick; and, pre- 
tending that he was in no condition to lead on his 
forces at that time, he ordered them to retreat ; 
bur the diſpoſitions he made for this purpoſe were 
ſo concerted as to throw the troops into a diſorder, 
of which the Danes, taking the proper advantage, 
put them to rout. Swein, after this eaſy victory, 
marched to Wilton, and then to Old Sarum, both 
which towns he burnt to the ground ; and then, 
returning to his fleet, ſailed back to Denmark, 
where he paſſed the winter. | 
The enſuing ſpring, A. D. 1004, he made an- 
other deſcent on the territories of the Eaſt Angles, 
and reduced the city of Norwich to aſhes; after 
which he prepared to march farther into the coun- 
try. Ulfketel, who was at that time governor of 
Eaſt Anglia, was too well acquainted with the ſu- 
perior power of the invading army to attempt any 
reſiſtance ; and knowing allo that money was a 
never-failing argument with theſe ſons of rapine, 
he, with the advice of the principal noblemen of 
the country, agreed to pay the Danes a ſtipulated 
ſum, on condition of being left at quiet; but the 
Barbarians, as uſual, having got the money into 
their hands, no longer thought of performing their 
wy ; and probably they might think that the 
ate flagrant act of treachery and cruelty on the 
part of the Engliſh, in the maſlacre of their coun- 
trymen, authorized any breach of faith that inte- 
reſt might dictate. Accordingly they ſtole away 
in their ſhips to Thetford, a town then of great 
note, which underwent the ſame fate as Norwich 
had done. Ulfketel, incenſed at this treachery, 
determined to uſe all his endeavours to be revenged 
on the authors, and with this view ordered a party 
to go and burn their ſhips in the harbour, while 
he himſelf with another army, which he had haſtily 
raiſed, marched forward with an intention to fall 
upon them before they could recover their confu- 
ſion. Had his orders been punctually obeyed, 
this had proved a deciſive ſtroke, and the nation 
had, in all probability, been freed from any future 
apprehenſions on the part of the Danes; but thoſe 
who were entruſted with the command of the ex- 
pedition wanting ſpirit to put the governor's com- 
mands into execution, the Danes had time to do 
their buſineſs. However, this ſmall advantage 
was dearly bought; for Ulf ketel, who had march- 
ed night and day in 3 that his orders had been 
followed, came up with them before they had re- 
gained their ſhips ; and the Danes, finding that 
all poſſibility of a retreat was cut off, and preſum- 
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ing on their ſuperior numbers, reſolved to ſtand 
the charge, and a battle enſued, which was fought 
with ſuch deſperate fury, on the ſide of the Eng- 
liſh in particular, that the fate of the day more 
than once inclined in their favour, till the great 
ſuperiority of numbers weighing down the ba- 
lance, the Engliſh were at length compelled to re- 
treat with ſome loſs, but that of the Danes was 
much greater. 

This check, the rudeſt they had for ſome time 
experienced, made the pirates more circumſpect 
in their future operations, and ſeems to have de- 
termined them to deſiſt for a while from further 
attempts; and towards the cloſe of this year they 
returned home. 

But as if Heaven was reſolved to manifeſt its 
diſpleaſure for the deteſtable piece of policy of 
which Ethelred and his ſubjects had been guilty, 
and which, however it may be glofled over by 
ſome too partial hiſtorians as an act of ſelf-preſer- 
vation and lawful retaliation, was, in ſtrict truth, 
an infamous breach of faith, as well as a deed of 
ſhocking inhumanity ; this unhappy land was 
afflicted the enſuing year with a terrible famine. 
„England, faith Florence, had never before ex- 
perienced the like diſtreſs; numbers periſned by 
this moſt dreadful ſcourge, and many of thoſe, 
who had eſcaped the fury of the murdering Danes, 

riſned for want.“ 

No ſooner had this deſtioying angel ended his 
commiſſion, when the Danes appeared again upon 
our ſhores, threatening the total deſtruction of the 
land. Their fleet was firſt ſeen off Sandwich, in 
Kent, where they made a deſcent, and, as uſual, 
marked their progreſs with fire and ſword; but 
not all that Ethelred could do, who an this occa- 
ſion had put himſelf at the head of an army, com- 
poſed of the natives of Weſſex and Mercia, could 
provoke them to a battle. Mindful of their late 
narrow eſcape, they continued their depredations 
at a diftance from the Engliſh army; and. when- 
ever Ethelred was on the march towards them, 
they retired on board their ſhips, and ſtood out to 
ſea, In this manner they baffled all the king's 


attempts to come up with them, and he ſaw his 


forces wearied out with fruitleſs marches and 
counter-marches during the autumn. Winter 
coming on, he was conſtrained to quit the field, 
and left the invaders at liberty to retire to the Iſle 
of Wight with the great booty they had amaſſed 
in the courſe of their ſummer expedition. On 
Ethelred's return home he diſbanded his troops, 
which, as they conſiſted of volunteers, who ſerved 
at their on expence, were not to be kept toge- 
ther longer than the rod of danger was immedi- 
ately hanging over them. This the Danes had 
probably foreſeen; for no ſooner was the royal 
army diſperſed, which was about Chriſtmas, A. D. 
1006, than they, ſuddenly iſſuing from their re- 
treat, came over into Hampſhire, and began their 
ravages in that and the neighbouring counties. 
Secure of meeting with no oppoſition, they march- 
ed as far as Reading, in Berks, lighted all the 
way by the conflagrations of their own kindling, 
and advanced to Cuckamſby-hill, after baving le- 
velled Wallingford with the ground, and then re- 
turned to their fleet by another road. An army 
was ſuddenly raiſed at Kennet, in Wiltſhire, to 
cut off their retreat; but this county being under 
the command of the traitor Edric, he found 
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means to give the Danes timely notice of the 1n- 
rended motions of the Engliſh army, which they 
carefully avoided, and regained their ſhips with- 
out moleſtation. 

- Ethelred was then keeping his Chriſtmas in 
Shropſhire, as being the moſt diſtant from the 
theatre of blood and deſolation: but, rouſed at 
length by the repeated cries of his ſubjects, he 
endeavoured to raiſe an army to relieve them from 
their oppreſſion ; yet when he had done fo, ſome 
means were found by the traitors about him to 
render it uſeleſs. He ſummoned councils, but 
they either broke up without coming to any reſo- 
lution, or propoſed ſuch meaſures as evidently 
tended to increaſe the miſery of the nation. In 
this extremity, the king reſolved to bribe thoſe 
whom he could not withitand ; accordingly an offer 
was made to Swein of thirty thouſand pounds *, 
in conſideration of which he agreed to indulge the 


_ Engliſh with another temporary reſpite +. 


Ethelred, to be prepared againſt their return, 
ordered ſhips to be built all over the kingdom, 
every three hundred and ten tides of land being to 
furniſh one; fo that a greater fleet was now fitted 
out than had ever been known in this nation : for 
the people, ſenſible of the advantages they were to 
derive from theſe regulations, chearfully contri- 
buted their ſeveral quotas. All the year 1007, and 
great part of 1008, were taken up in theſe mat- 
ters; and in 1009 this mighty armament, being 
compleated, rendezvouſed at Sandwich, and the 
command of it was given by the king to Bright- 
rick, brother to Edric Streon, and, like him, a 
proud, inſolent, faithleſs, and ambitious man. 
Such a fleet and ſuch vigorous meaſures under 
a prince of greater authority, or more beloved by 
his people than Ethelred was, might have made 
him glorious, and his nation happy ; but the choice 
he made of his officers, whether owing to his own 
inabilities and want of knowlege, or his not daring 
to thwart in their pretenſions thoſe whom he had 
raiſed to a dangerous degree of power, defeated all 
the ends propoſed by fitting out ſo chargeable a 
Brightric, preſuming upon his own and his bro- 
ther's intereſt at court, preferred a falſe accuſation 
againſt another of Ethelred's principal officers, 
named Wulfnoth, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth 
and courage, and therefore the object of his hatred. 
Wulfnoth, though conſcious of his own innocence, 
yet, knowing the villainy of Brightric, and the 
weakneſs of Ethelred, reſolved upon a voluntary 


baniſhment, rather than ſtand the iſſue of a trial; 


but at the ſame time was determined, Parthian 
hke, to gall his enemies, even in his flight, and 
wrought ſo effectually on the minds of twenty 
commanders of the Engliſh fleet, by the odious 
lights in which he repreſented Brightric, and the 
danger that every brave man was in from his great 
fway at court, that theſe officers followed him with 
their ſhips, and all of them turning pyrates, in- 
felted the ſouthern coaſts of England, where they 
did as much miſchief as the Danes. Brightric, en- 
raged at this defection, the blame of which was 
loudly aſcribed to his overbearing temper, reſolved 
to ſtrike a blow that ſhould at once cover him with 
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glory, and glut his revenge againſt Wulfnoth. 
Full of this deſign, he put to ſea with eighty ſail, 
reſolved to take his enemy either alive or dead; 
but Heaven, who never ſuffers perfidy to go un- 
puniſhed, baffled all his views of glory and re- 
venge, by a violent ſtorm, which ariling ſuddenly 
while he was in full chace of Wulfnoth and his 
ſquadron, ſtranded, wrecked, or ſunk moſt of his 
ſhips ; thoſe that outlived the tempeſt fell into the 
hands of Wulfnoth. Thus ingloriouſly ended the 
laſt hopes of England, and thus did this mighty 
armament come to nothing, through the diſſenti- 
ons which prevailed among its commanders. 

The Danes, who had been awed by the great 
naval preparations of the Engliſh from attempting 
an invaſion, no ſooner heard that they had thus 
played away the laſt ſtake they had for their liber- 
ties, than they put to fea, and, in the ſpring of 
1009, landed with a large fleet at Sandwich, under 
the command of Turkul, while another ſquadron 
at the ſame time made a deſcent on the Ifle of 
Thanet, headed by Haming and Anlaff, The 
three leaders joining their forces plundered the 
whole county of Kent, and would have laid the 
city of Canterbury in aſhes, had not the inhabi- 
rants purchaſed their forbearance with a large ſum 
of money. 

Whilſt the Danes were thus employed in the 
accuſtomed trade of pillaging, Ethelred drew to- 


gether an army to make head againſt them, and 


as men who are blinded by avarice are always deaf 
to command, Ethelred had a fair opportunity of 
falling upon theſe robbers, while careleſsly diſ- 
perſed in parties for the ſake of plunder, and, by 
one ſeaſonable blow, have relieved his bleeding 
country, at leaſt for a time, from all the miſeries 
which it laboured under. But his untoward fate, 
which never abandoned him, made him in this in- 
ſtance rely on the advice of the arch-traitor, Edric, 
his conſtant attendant, who repreſented to him that 
it was better to let them paſs with their booty un- 
moleſted to their ſhips, than hazard a battle that 
might prove fatal to his crown and life. The in- 
fatuated Ethelred, with whoſe own low fears this 
counſel but too aptly coincided, readily acquieſced; 
and thus the Engliſh loſt that irretrievable oppor- 
tunity. The Danes, having got ſafe to their ſhips, 
returned to the Iſle of Thanet, where they took up 
their winter quarters, and from thence ravaged the 
adjacent countries, and made ſeveral attacks upon 
the city of London, though always without ſucceſs, 
owing to the bravery of 1ts citizens. 

In the ſpring, A. D. 1010, we find them land- 
ing at Ipſwich, where they ſurpriſed the brave Ult- 
ketel, the only faithful general Ethelred had, who 


lay encamped there with his army, having under 


him in the command one Thurketyl Myranheafod 
(or the Ant-headed) : this fellow proved an errant 
coward, or rather traitor; for the inſtant the Danes 
landed, and were on the march towards him, he 
ſer ſpurs to his horſe, and betook himſelf to a 
ſhameful flight. This conduct in one of their 
leaders ſtruck the Engliſh with ſuch a panic, that, 
breaking their ranks, each man ſought his own 
ſafety, and not all the efforts of the gallant Ult- 
ketel and the reſt of the officers could bring them 
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have it 36, ooo. 
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to rally; the Danes falling upon them in this con- 
— ſlaughtered — like ſheep. — 
the king's ſon, Ulf ketel, and ſeveral noble perſons 
were ſlain, endeavouring to bring the runaways to 
a ſenſe of their duty; and the hole country was 
left open to the fury of the victors, who, being 
now maſters of Eaſt Anglia, found there a ſuffici- 
ent number of horſes to mount their troops that 
hitherto had fought on foot, and by this advan- 
tage were enabled to extend their incurſions at 

leaſure, which they did all over Eſſex, Hunt- 
ingdon, Oxfordſhire *, Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Hertfordſhires; they afterwards penetrated into 
Northamptonſhire, deſtroyed the town of North- 
ampton by fire, and then bending their march 
through Weſſex and Wiltſhire, ſpread ſlaughter 
and devaſtation where-ever they paſled, till winter 
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put a ſhort ſtop to their ravages. 

The returning year, 1011, however, brought 
them back again, when they renewed their former 
havock in the ſame counties, while the puſillani- 
mous Ethelred, inſtead of attempting to oppoſe 
their progreſs, kept himſelf cloſe ſhut up in Lon- 
don, which city, and Canterbury, were the only 
places of note that remained in his power and the 
latter ſoon after fell into the hands of the Danes, 
by the treachery of one Æalmar, a monk, who 
took an opportunity to let them in while the ſol- 
diers were buſied in extinguiſhing the flames which 
had catched in ſeveral places in the city from the 
fire-balls that had been thrown into it by the 


enemy. On this occaſion the archbiſhop Alphage 
was murdered by the barbarians, who likewiſe flew 
nine out of every ten Auguſtine monks , whom 
they found in the place, and, after pillaging the 
City, they burned it to aſhes, 

The brutalities exerciſed by the Danes, when 
the city fell into their hands, exceed all concep- 
tion. Simon of Durham tells us, that they threw 
ſome of the unhappy captives over the wall, roaſted 
others alive, hung up others by their private parts, 
tore the infants from their mother's breaſts, ſome 
of which they toſſed on ſpears, with all the wan- 
tonneſs of barbarity, while others were laid under 
the wheels of carts, which were drawn over them ; 
matrons and virgins were dragged naked through 
the ſtreets, and proſtituted with ſuch circumſtances' 
as are ſhocking to nature. Ir is a melancholy in- 
ſtance of the depravity of the human heart, that 
the very wretch, who, by his perfidy, had been the 
cauſe of theſe complicated miſeries to his country- 
men, had a very ſhort time before this event been 
indebted for his own life to the archbiſhop Al- 
phage. | | 

Ethelred, finding the nation reduced to this de- 
plorable ſtate, ſummoned a council of all the great 
men of his kingdom at London, A. D. 1012, in 
order to conſult what was moſt proper to be done 
in the preſent emergency; when, after many dif- 


ferent councils, no better expedient could be de- 
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viſed, but that of bribing the enemy with a ſum of 
money ſufficiently large to ſatisfy their avarice, and 
induce them to deſiſt from further ravages ; and by 
the advice of Edric it was agreed to pay them 
forty-eight thouſand pounds ||, which, as ſoon as 
they had received, their armies and fleet divided. 
Turkul, with forty-five fail, ſtayed at London, and 
ſubmitted to Ethelred, the crew promiſing to de- 
fend him againſt all invaders, on condition he 
would furnith them only with proviſions and cloath- 
ing during the time they remained in his ſervice. 
The perfidious Danes, however, did not ſuffer 
our unhappy countrymen to taſte the ſweets of 
peace for any length of time; for, in the ſpring of 
1013, Swein came again with his fleet off Sand- 
wich: however, he did not attempt to land there; 
but continuing his route, failed for the Humber, 
and landed at Gainſborough. No ſooner had he 
ſet foot on ſhore, than Uthred, earl of Northumber- 
land, with the whole county under his command, 
voluntarily ſubmitted to him. Their example was 
followed by all the country north of Watling- 
ſtreet. The progreſs of Swein, after this, ſeems 
to have been very rapid; and, as he always grew 
furious upon reſiſtance, he bent the chief of his 
reſentment againſt the inhabitants of Mercia, who, 
together with the Londoners, had held out with 
the greateſt bravery. Having mounted his men 
on horſes, which he obliged the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries that had ſubmitted, to furniſh him 
with, he then marched into Oxford, and made 
himſelf maſter of that place. From thence he led 


his troops to Wincheſter, where the inhabitants 


threw open the gates to receive him at his firſt ap- 
proach. 

Fluſhed with ſucceſs, he determined to proceed to 
London, not doubting but this place would prove 
as eaſy a conqueſt as thoſe he had already ſubdued ; 
but here he found his former good fortune ſome- 
what fail him; for, in the firſt place, he loſt a con- 
ſiderable number of his men in croſſing the river 
Thames, and when he preſented himſelf before the 
walls of London, he — the brave citizens de- 
termined to hold out to the laſt extremity. Anima- 
ted by the preſence of their king, they ruſhed upon 
death for liberty, thinking that they could never 
merit forgiveneſs, ſhould they deliver up their ſo- 
vereign, who had thrown himſelf into their arms 
tor protection. . On the other hand, the Danes, 
elate with former victories, and thinking that the 
taking of London would finiſh the conqueſt of 
England, made hope of glory and riches an incen- 


tive to courage; ſo that both ſides fought with 


the greateſt fury; but that of the. Engliſh was 
crowned with victory, through the afoniſhing 
valour of the citizens. The Dane was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire with the ſhattered re- 
mains of his army to Bath. In one of the fallies 
made by the belieged, Swein himſelf narrowly 
eſcaped falling into their hands. 


The city of Oxford being burnt that year by the Danes, 
all ſtudies ceaſed there till the year 1133. Tho. Redburn. 

+ Tindal, in his notes upon Rapin, ſays, that he was killed 
at Greenwich, to which place (the ſtation of their ſhips) the 
Danes had brought him priſoner. And that in the preſent 
church of Greenwich (that which is now called the Old 
Church) on the top of the partition wall, between the nave of 
the church and the chancel, is this inſcription, . This church 


mory of St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, here ſlain by 
9 6 


the Danes, becauſe he would not ranſom his life by an unrea- 
ſonable ſum of money.” The Saxon annals relate, that Ard- 
nolth and Alf hume, biſhops of Lincoln and London, carried 
his body away the next morning, and buried it in St. Paul's 
cathedral, 

t Florence of Worceſter ſaith, the burghers were ſerved in 
the ſame manner; ſo that only four monks and about eight 
hundred laymen were left alive. 

[| The Saxon Chron. and Speed compute it only at eight 
thouſand pounds, which muſt be a miſtake. 

The 
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The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſo exaſperated at this 
defeat, and at finding all their hopes of a vaſt booty 
baffled, that they redoubled their ravages all the 
way as they retreated. This ſo intimidated the 
Engliſh, that Ethelmar, earl of Cornwall, with 
moſt of the Weſt Saxon nobility, repaired to Swein 
at Bath, and gave him hoſtages for their fidelity. 
Swein, having now reduced all England, London 
excepted, to his obedience, or at leaſt overawed it 
by his power, returned to his ſhips, having firſt 
aſſumed the title of king of England. However, 
as he could not reſt ſatisfied whilſt London held 
out againſt him, he reſolved to attack it once more. 
But whilſt he was making formidable preparations 
for this ſiege, the Londoners, ſenſible that they 
were in no condition to make a long reſiſtance, and 
that the appearance of one would only ſerve to 
ſubje& them to the mercileſs revenge of an irri- 
tated enemy, they determined to follow the example 
of the reſt of the kingdom, and accordingly ſent de- 
puties to make their ſubmiſſion, oftering hoſtages 
tor their future pacific behaviour. | 

The unfortunate Ethelred, ſay our hiſtorians, 
betrayed by his dukes, deſerted by all, and ſeeing 
little hopes of ſafety any where, and, dreading leaſt 
he ſhould be fold into the hands of his enemy, went 
firſt on board Turkull's fleet in his ſervice, then 
lying at Greenwich, and afterwards paſſed over to 
the Iſle of Wight. From hence he ſent his queen 
Emma, with his two ſons Edward and Alfred, into 
Normandy, in order to try the pulſe of her brother 
Richard, duke of that country, and whether he was 
inclinable to grant him a ſecure aſylum in caſe he 
ſhould find it neceſſary to quit his kingdom en- 
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tirely. The negotiations of Emma proved as ſuc- | 


ceſstul as could be wiſhed; and Richard, who was 
a prince of great magnanimity, invited Ethelred 
over in the moſt affectionate manner, with a full 
aſſurance of ſafety, and ſome hopes of ſuccours. 
Accordingly he went over to Rouen, and left his 
kingdom to the mercy of the conqueror. 

Speed relates that Ethelred, when he came to 
the Iſle of Wight, called together the few men of 
any rank, who ſtill followed his fortunes, and ha- 
rangued them in the following ſpeech, which we 
ſhall here tranſcribe for the entertainment of our 
readers, on account of its curioſity, without pre- 
tending to vouch for its being authentic. © If I 
myſelf was void of a paternal regard for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, or the adminiſtration of 
juſtice ; or even if ye yourſelves were defective in 
courage for the defence of your native country; I 
ſhould have brooded over my calamities in ſilence, 
and given myſelf up a prey to dejection. But as 
this 1s not the caſe, I have formed a reſolution to 
ruſh into the midſt of the enemy, and facrifice my 
life to my kingdom and my crown. I am certain 
you muſt eſteem that death to be honourable 
which is purchaſed in defence of the liberties of 
our relations and poſterity. Let us then, one and 
all, reſolve to die in ſo noble a cauſe. I ſee that 
we are abandoned by God, and providence ; and 
that our ruin 1s arrived to its criſis, We are not 
overcome by the ſwords, or courage of the enemy, 
but by the treaſon and perfidy of our friends. 
Our navy is betrayed into the hands of the Danes; 
our armies are weakened by the revolt of our offi- 
cers; our deſigns betrayed to the adverſary by our 
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counſellors; who, inſtead of extricating us from 
our troubles, are continually perſuading us to in- 
famous treaties. I myſelf am diſeſtee med, and con- 
temptuouſly termed Ethelred the Unready : your 
valour and loyalty is rendered ineſtectual by the 
treachery of your leaders, and our poverty yearly 
aggravated by the payment of Danegelt, which 
God only knoweth how we are to redreſs, though 
it is our duty to make the trial. In vain do we 


| purchaſe a peace with money, in vain do we oblige 


the Danes to confirm it by oaths. Regardlels of 
God and man, they break through the moſt ſacred 
ſanctions, and pay not the leaſt regard to equity, 
to the laws of war, or the laws of nations. So tar 
are we from any proſpect of an alteration in our 
circumſtances to our advantage, that we have the 
greateſt reaſon to fear the loſs of our kingdom, 
and the utter extinction of the Engliſh name and 
reputation. Seeing therefore our enemies are not 
at a diſtance, and their ſwords are cloſe to our 
throats; let us, by our wiſdom and prudence, 
reſcue ourſelves from danger, or elſe courageouſlly 
ſheath our ſwords in the bowels of our enemies. 
Either of theſe expedients I ſhall adopt with the 
greateſt readineſs, in order to preſerve the ſtate, 
and ſnatch the nation from irrecoverable ruin.” 
Our author informs us, „that this pathetic ſpeech 
affected the audience, but filled them at the ſame 
time with diſtraction. However, they concluded 
that it would be in vain to hazard an engagement, 
which might be defeated by treachery ; to ſurren- 
der themſelves to the enemy would be to anticipate 
their ſervitude and miſery ; and to flie before them 
their eternal ignominy and reproach *.“ 

William of Malmeſbury will have it, that the 
ſubmiſſion of the Londoners to Swein was entirely 
owing to this inglorious reſolve in their king, of 
whole degeneracy they were aſhamed, and that 
they would have held out to the laſt, though all 
England had yielded to the conqueror, had not 
Ethelred abandoned them. This is much more 
probable, and bears a greater conformity to the 
approved fidelity of the inhabitants of that capital, 
and the daſtardly diſpoſition of the prince, who 
had taken refuge within their walls, than the con- 
fuſed accounts we have of this matter from Simeon 
of Durham, and the annaliſts, who nevertheleſs do 
not contradict the fact. 

But as the minds of the Engliſn are of all peo- 
ple the moſt ſuſceptible of another's diſtreſs, how- 
ever merited, this inglorious abdication was ſo far 
from bringing Ethelred into contempt, that it 
awakened in the hearts of his ſubjects every ſenti- 
ment of pity and compaſſion for his fallen eſtate, 
which were in no wiſe leſſened by the treatment 
they received from their new maſter Swein, who 
was every day burthening them with freſh impoſi- 
tions for the payment of the Daniſh troops who 
had aſſiſted him in his conqueſts. 

Our hiſtorians ſeem very much in the dark 
with regard to the perſonal ſtory of this prince, who 
certainly was no king of England, notwithſtand- 
ing that ſome authors have been fond of ranking 
him as ſuch; for, beſides his never having been 
crowned, there are no traces of any one act of 
civil authority exerciſed by him : but indeed his 
whole ſtory, and that part which relates to his 
death in particular, is an abſolute collection oi 
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borough, who, finding himſelf in no condition to 
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legendary abſurdities . Some ſay he died a na- 
tural death, being choaked with rheum ; others 
ſay he was poiſoned. Whatever was the cauſe, it 
is certain that he died ſuddenly on the third of 
February, A. D. 1014, at Gainſborough in Lin- 
colnſhire, only fix weeks after he had been acknow- 
jedged as ſovereign of England, upon the abdica- | 
tion of Ethelred. 

Immediately upon his death the Danes pro- 
claimed his ſon Canute king of England: but the 
tide of popular affection began now to run very 
ſtrong in favour of the ſelt-· exiled Ethelred; and 
it was reſolved, in a general aſſembly of the lead- 
inz men of the nation, to recall him, and place 
him once more on the throne : but they knew his 
diſpoſition too well to do it without terms; ac- 
cordingly ambaſſadors were deputed to acquaint 
him with the happy turn of affairs, and to make a 
tender of their allegiance and affection, provided he 
would amend his government, throw off that in- 
dolence which had proved the deſtruction of his 
kingdom, and rule with juſtice, equity, and 
moderation; all which Ethelred promiſed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures Canute was 
declared an outlaw; and Ethelred, returning ſoon 
after, was received by his own ſubjects with every 
demonſtration of joy and fidelity, and in a ſhort 
time found himſelf at the head of a brave and 
numerous army, with which he immediately 
marched towards Canute, then encamped at Gainſ- 


withſtand the force Ethelred was bringing againſt 
him, determined to quit the kingdom ; and ac- 
cordingly hoiſted fail to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Denmark, now vacant by the death of 
his father Swein. 

We cannot in this place forbear teſtifying our 
ſurprize, that none of our Engliſh hiſtorians of 
thoſe times ſhould have aſſigned reaſons for this 
ſudden going off of Canute, who had never been 
worſted, and had ſtill many ſtrong places in the 
kingdom in his hands; but, though our Engliſh 
hiſtory 1s filent on this head, the Daniſh accounts 
for his proceedings very clearly : for it informs us, 
that Canute had a younger brother, named Harold, 
who, having been made regent in the abſence of 
his father Swein, ſeized upon the kingdom for 
himſelf. It was this that obliged Canute to leave 
England in ſo haſty a manner as ſeemed rather to 
proceed from his fears, than the effect of ſound 
politics; which latter was however the caſe: for 
what prince of common prudence would have re- 
ſolved to leave the kingdom of his anceſtors in the 
hand of an uſurper, Br the ſake of conteſting a 
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whoſe inhabitants ſeemed determined to ſupport 
their own prince, whom they had lately recalled 
at the expence of their lives and fortunes ? Beſides, 
ſhould the event of war prove untavourable to 
him, what hopes could he entertain of having 
ſuccours from Denmark, whilit that kingdom was 
in the hands of his brother ? The ſubſequent con- 
duct of Canute plainly evinced that the ſtep he 
had now taken proceeded from very different mo- 
tives to thoſe of fear, which have been generally 
laid to his charge; ſor no ſooner had he ſettled 
his affairs in the North, than he returned with his 
victorious troops to England. But, to proceed 
with our hiſtory. | 

As ſoon as Ethelred found himſelf freed from 
his dreaded enemies the Danes, regardleſs of 
the promiſes he had made to his ſubjects on his 
readmiſſion, he gave a looſe to his arbitrary and 
avaricious temper, loaded them with the moſt 
burdenſome taxes, and, in a word, governed in a 
manner the very reverſe of what he had fo folemaly 
vowed to do; and, as if he thought theſe public 
acts of infidelity and oppreſſion were not ſufficient 
to alienate the minds of his ſubjects from him 
again, he added one of a private nature that ren- 
dered him for ever deteſtable to all good and ho- 
neſt men in the nation, and revived all the former 
diſſentions between him and his people. 

There was at this time, A. D. 1015 +, at Ethel- 
red's court, two noblemen, named Sigeforth and 
Morcar, who were of Daniſh extraction, and fo 
ſtrongly attached to the king, that their fidelity, 
which ſhould have been their protection, deter- 
mined the traitor Edric to compaſs their ruin. 
This wretch had ſtill addreſs or power enough to 
retain a ſtrong hold in Ethelred's affections; and, 
having conſtant acceſs to his perſon, he privately 
accuſed theſe noblemen of holding a correſpond- 
ence with the enemies of their country, and hay- 
ing formed a deſign againſt the king's life, Echel- 
red, whoſe mind was ſuſceptible of any impreſſions 
that artful villainy might endeavour to make on it, 
firmly believed the nefarious tale told him by his 
favourite; but, knowing how well theſe noblemen 
were beloved by the people, he was apprehenſive 
that a public execution might be attended with 
fatal conſequences to his own authority ; and 
therefore intimated his wiſh, that they could be 
privately made away with. The vile Edric, ever 
ready when deeds of blood or treachery were on 
foot, took upon himſelf the conduct of this mat- 
ter. Under a ſhew of reſpe&ful regard, he in- 
vited Sigeforth and Morcar to an entertainment 
at his own houſe, where, contrary to the laws of 
honour and hoſpitality, he had them murdered. 


foreign crown 1n a country newly conquered, and 
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Ethelred was no ſooner ſatisfied of their death, 
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Florence of Worceſter relates the manner of his death as 
follows : Swein, while he was encamped at Gainſborough, 
called a general aſſembly of his great officers, to whom he de 
elared his intention of ſending out a party the next day to 
plunder and burn the adjacent monaſtery of Bradiceſworth. 
Scarce had he uttered theſe words, when, on a ſudden, he cried 
out with great vehemence, Help! help! fellow ſoldier! See! 
here is king Edmund coming to kill me! and ſo ſaying, he 
was inſtantly ſtruck with a mortal blow by St. Edmund, and 
lay in great torment till the next morning, when he expired. 
But John of Tinmouth, in his Hi. aurea. makes St. Edmund's 
—— to have ſtabbed him with a dagger as he ſat in his chair. 

'illiam of Malmeſbury ſays, that St. Edmund appeared to 
him in his ſleep, and ſmote him while he was in bed, for an- 


ſwering him rudely ; but all agree his death to have been oc- 


great numbers of the inhabitants. 
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caſioned by a blow, which be received from St. Edmund. Such 
are the reports of the old hiſtorians. The truth ſeems to be 
this, that ſome of his great men, jealous of the vaſt acceſſion 
of power Swein was about to acquire, by having the dominion 
of England added to that of his own kingdom, and fearing 
that they ſhould no longer be able to maintain the ſame au- 
thority as they had heretofore done when he was only ſovereign 
of the kingdom of Denmark, hired ſome ruffian to ſtab 
him privately, who afterwards eſcaping, the monks of St. 
Edmund's-Bury invented this legend to honour their ſaint, 
and deter others from daring to violate the place of their ſet- 
tlement. 

+ This year a prodigious. inundation of the ſea happened 
all along the coaſt, — ſeveral cities and ſweeping off 
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The Daniſh ſoldiers were ſo exaſperated at this | counſellors ; who, inſtead of extricating us from 
defeat, and at finding all their hopes of a vaſt booty | our troubles, are continually perſuading us to in- 
baffled, that they redoubled their ravages all the | famous treaties. I myſelf am diſeſteemed, and con- 
way as they retreated. This ſo intimidated the | temptuouſly rermed Ethelred the Unready : your 
Engliſh, that Ethelmar, earl of Cornwall, with | valour and loyalty is rendered ineffectual by the 
moſt of the Weſt Saxon nobility, repaired to Swein | treachery of your leaders, and our poverty yearly 
at Bath, and gave him hoſtages for their fidelity. | aggravated by the payment of Danegelt, which 
Swein, having now reduced all England, London | God only knoweth how we are to redreſs, though 
excepted, to his obedience, or at leaſt overawed it | it is our duty to make the trial. In vain do we 
by his power, returned to his ſhips, having firſt | purchaſe a peace with money, in vain do we oblige 
aſſumed the title of king of England. However, | the Danes to confirm it by oaths. Regardleſs of 
as he could not reſt fatisfied whilſt London held | God and man, they break through the moſt ſacred 
out againſt him, he reſolved to attack it once more. | ſanctions, and pay not the leaſt regard to equity, 
But whilſt he was making formidable preparations | to the laws of war, or the laws of nations. So tar 
for this ſiege, the Londoners, ſenſible that they | are we from any proſpect of an alteration in our 
were in no condition to make a long reſiſtance, and | circumſtances to our advantage, that we have the 
that the appearance of one would only ſerve to | greateft reaſon to fear the loſs of our kingdom, 
ſubje& them to the mercileſs revenge of an irri- | and the utter extinction of the Engliſh name and 
tated enemy, they determined to tollow the example | reputation. Seeing therefore our enemies are not 


of the reſt of the kingdom, and accordingly ſent de- | at a diſtance, and their ſwords are cloſe to our 


puties to make their ſubmiſſion, offering hoſtages | throats; let us, by our wiſdom and prudence, 
for their future pacific behaviour. reſcue ourſelves from danger, or elſe courageoully 
The unfortunate Ethelred, ſay our hiſtorians, | ſheath our ſwords in the bowels of our enemies. 
betrayed by his dukes, deſerted by all, and ſeeing | Either of theſe expedients I ſhall adopt with the 
little hopes of ſafety any where, and, dreading lealt | greateſt” readineſs, in order to preſerve the ſtate, 
he ſhould be fold into the hands of his enemy, went | and ſnatch the nation from irrecoverable ruin.” 
firſt on board Turkull's fleet in his ſervice, then | Our author informs us, * that this pathetic ſpeech 
lying at Greenwich, and afterwards paſſed over to affected the audience, but filled them at the ſame 
the Iſle of Wight. From hence he ſent his queen | time with diſtraction. However, they concluded 
Emma, with his two ſons Edward and Alfred, into | that it would be in vain to hazard an engagement, 
Normandy, in order to try the pulſe of her brother | which might be defeated by treachery ; to ſurren- 
Richard, duke of that country, and whether he was | der themſelves to the enemy would be to anticipate 
inclinable to grant him a ſecure aſylum in caſe he | their ſervitude and miſery ; and to flie before them 
ſhould find it neceſſary to quit his kingdom en- | their eternal ignominy and reproach *.” 
tirely. The negotiations of Emma proved as ſuc- | William of Malmeſbury will have it, that the 
ceſsful as could be wiſhed; and Richard, who was | ſubmiſſion of the Londoners to Swein was entirety 
a prince of great magnanimity, invited Ethelred | owing to this inglorious reſolve in their king, of 
over in the moſt affectionate manner, with a full | whole degeneracy they were aſhamed, and that 
aſſurance of ſafety, and ſome hopes of ſuccours. they would have held out to the laſt, though all 
Accordingly he went over to Rouen, and left his | England had yielded to the conqueror, had not 
kingdom to the mercy of the conqueror. Ethelred abandoned them. This is much more 
Speed relates that Ethelred, when he came to | probable, and bears a greater conformity to the 
the Iſle of Wight, called together the few men of | approved fidelity of the inhabitants of that capital, 
any rank, who ſtill followed his fortunes, and ha- | and the daſtardly diſpoſition of the prince, who 
rangued them in the following ſpeech, which we | had taken refuge within their walls, than the con- 
ſhall here tranſcribe for the entertainment of our | fuſed accounts we have of this matter from Simeon 
readers, on account of its curioſity, without pre- | of Durham, and the annaliſts, who nevertheleſs do 
tending to vouch for its being authentic. © If I | not contradict the fact. 
myſelf was void of a paternal regard for the de- But as the minds of the Engliſh are of all peo- 
fence of the kingdom, or the adminiſtration of | ple the molt ſuſceptible of another's diſtreſs, how- 
juſtice ; or even if ye yourſelves were defective in | ever merited, this inglorious abdication was ſo far 
courage for the defence of your native country; I | from bringing Ethelred into contempt, that it 
ſhould have brooded over my calamities in ſilence, | awakened in the hearts of his ſubjects every ſenti- _ 
and given myſelf up a prey to dejection. But as | ment of pity and compaſſion for his fallen eſtate, 
this is not the caſe, I have formed a reſolution to | which were in no wile leſſened by the treatment 
ruſh into the midſt of the enemy, and ſacrifice my | they received from their new maſter Swein, who 
life to my kingdom and my crown. I am certain | was every day burthening them with freſh impoſi- 
you muſt eſteem that death to be honourable | tions for the payment of the Daniſh troops who 
which is purchaſed in defence of the liberties of | had aſſiſted him in his conqueſts. 
our relations and poſterity. Let us then, one and | Our hiſtorians ſeem very much in the dark 
all, reſolve to die in ſo noble a cauſe. I ſee that | with regard to the perſonal ſtory of this prince, who 
we are abandoned by God, and providence ; and | certainly was no king of England, notwithſtand- 
that our ruin 1s arrived to its criſis, We are not | ing that ſome authors have been fond of ranking 
overcome by the ſwords, or courage of the enemy, | him as ſuch; for, beſides his never having been 
but by the treaſon and perfidy of our friends. | crowned, there are no traces of any one act of 
Our navy 1s betrayed into the hands of the Danes ; | civil authority exerciſed by him : but indeed his 
our armies are weakened by the revolt of our offi- | whole ſtory, and that part which relates to his 
cers; our deſigns betrayed to the adverſary by our | death in particular, is an abſolute collection of 
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legendary abſurdities *, Some ſay he died a na- 
tural death, being choaked with rheum; others 
lay he was poiſoned. Whatever was the cauſe, it 
is certain that he died ſuddenly on the third of | 
February, A. D. 1014, at Gainſborough in Lin- 
colnſhire, only fix weeks after he had been acknow- 
jedged as ſovereign of England, upon the abdica- 
tion of Ethelred. 

Immediately upon his death the Danes pro- 
claimed his ſon Canute king of England: but the 
tide of popular affection began now to run very 
ſtrong in favour of the ſelf-exiled Ethelred; and 
it was reſolved, in a general aſſembly of the lead- 
ing men of the nation, to recall him, and place 
him once more on the throne : but they knew his 
diſpoſition too well to do it without terms; ac- 
cordingly ambaſſadors were deputed to acquaint 
him with the happy turn of affairs, and to make a 
tender of their allegiance and affection, provided he 
would amend his government, throw off that in- 
dolence which had proved the deſtruction of his 
kingdom, and rule with juſtice, equity, and 
moderation; all which Ethelred promiſed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures Canute was 
declared an outlaw; and Ethelred, returning ſoon 
after, was received by his own ſubjects with every 
demonſtration of joy and fidelity, and in a ſhort 
time found himſelf at the head of a brave and 
numerous army, with which he immediately 
marched towards Canute, then encamped at Gainſ- 
borough, who, finding himſelf in no condition to 
withſtand the force Ethelred was bringing againſt 
him, determined to quit the kingdom; and ac- 
cordingly hoiſted fail to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown of Denmark, now vacant by the death of 
his father Swein. | 
We cannot in this place forbear teſtifying our 
ſurprize, that none of our Engliſh hiſtorians of 
thoſe times ſhould have aſſigned reaſons for this 
ſudden going off of Canute, who had never been 
worſted, and had ſtill many ſtrong places in the 
kingdom in his hands; but, though our Engliſh 
hiſtory is filent on this head, the Daniſh accounts 
for his proceedings very clearly : for it informs us, 
that Canute had a younger brother, named Harold, 
who, having been made regent in the abſence of 
his father Swein, ſeized upon the kingdom for 
himſelf. It was this that obliged Canute to leave 
England in ſo haſty a manner as ſeemed rather to 
proceed from his fears, than the effe& of ſound 
politics; which latter was however the caſe : for 
what prince of common prudence would have re- 
ſolved to leave the kingdom of his anceſtors in the 
hand of an uſurper, Br the ſake of conteſting a 
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whoſe inhabitants ſeemed determined to ſupport 
their own prince, whom they had lately recalled 
at the expence of their lives and fortunes ? Beſides, 
ſhould the event of war prove unfavourable to 
him, what hopes could he entertain of having 
ſuccours from Denmark, whilit that kingdom was 
in the hands of his brother ? The ſubſequent con- 
duct of Canute plainly evinced that the ſtep he 
had now taken proceeded from very different mo- 
tives to thoſe of fear, which have been generally 
laid to his charge; for no ſooner had he ſettled 
his affairs in the North, than he returned with his 
victorious troops to England, But, to proceed 
with our hiſtory. 

As ſoon as Ethelred found himſelf freed from 
his dreaded enemies the Danes, regardleſs of 
the promiſes he had made to his ſubjects on his 
readmiſſion, he gave a looſe to his arbitrary and 
avaricious temper, loaded them with the moſt 
burdenſome taxes, and, in a word, governed in a 
manner the very reverſe of what he had fo folemaly 
vowed to do; and, as if he thought theſe public 
acts of infidelity and oppreſſion were not ſufficient 
to alienate the minds of his ſubjects from him 
again, he added one of a private nature that ren- 
dered him for ever deteſtable to all good and ho- 
neſt men in the nation, and revived all the former 
diſſentions between him and his people. 

There was at this time, A. D. 1015 +, at Ethel- 
red's court, two noblemen, named Sigeforth and 
Morcar, who were of Daniſh extraction, and fo 
ſtrongly attached to the king, that their fidelity, 
which ſhould have been their protection, deter- 
mined the traitor Edric to compaſs their ruin. 
This wretch had ftill addreſs or power enough to 
retain a ſtrong hold in Ethelred's affections; and, 
having conſtant acceſs to his perſon, he privately 
accuſed theſe noblemen of holding a correſpond- 
ence with the enemies of their country, and hay- 
ing formed a deſign againſt the king's life, Ethel- 
red, whoſe mind was ſuſceptible of any impreſſions 
that artful villainy might endeavour to make on it, 
firmly believed the nefarious tale told him by his 
favourite; but, knowing how well theſe noblemen 
were beloved by the people, he was apprehenſive 
that a public execution might be attended with 
fatal conſequences to his own authority; and 
therefore intimated his wiſh, that they could be 
privately made away with. The vile Edric, ever 
ready when deeds of blood or treachery were on 
foot, took upon himſelf the conduct of this mat- 
ter. Under a ſhew of reſpe&ful regard, he in- 
vited Sigeforth and Morcar to an entertainment 
at his own houſe, where, contrary to the laws of 
honour and hoſpitality, he had them murdered. 
Ethelred was no ſooner ſatisfied of their death, 
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Florence of Worceſter relates the manner of his death as 
follows : Swein, while he was encamped at Gainſborough, 
called a general aſſembly of his great officers, to whom he de 
elared his intention of ſending out a party the next day to 
plunder and burn the adjacent monaſtery of Bradiceſworth. 
Scarce had he uttered theſe words, when, on a ſudden, he cried 
out with great vehemence, Help! help! fellow ſoldier! See! 
here 1s — Edmund coming to kill me! and ſo ſaying, he 
was inſtantly ſtruck with a mortal blow by St. Edmund, and 
lay in great torment till the next morning, when he expired. 
But John of Tinmouth, in his Hi. area. makes St. Edmund's 
— to have ſtabbed him with a dagger as he fat in his chair. 

'illiam of Malmeſbury ſays, that St. Edmund appeared to 
him in his ſleep, and ſmote him while he was in bed, for an- 


ſwering him rudely ; but all agree his death to have been oc- 


great numbers of the inhabitants. 
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caſioned by a blow, which he received from St. Edmund. Such 
are the reports of the old hiſtorians. The truth ſeems to be 
this, that ſome of his great men, jealous of the vaſt acceſſion 
of power Swein was about to acquire, by having the dominion 
of England added to that of his own kingdom, and fearing 
that they ſhould no longer be able to maintain the ſame au- 
thority as they had heretofore done when he was only ſovereign 
of the kingdom of Denmark, hired ſome ruffian to ſtab 
him privately, who afterwards eſcaping, the monks of St. 
Edmund's-Bury invented this legend to honour their ſaint, 
and deter others from daring to violate the place of their ſet- 
tlement. 

+ This year a prodigious inundation of the ſea happened 
all along the coaſt, — ſeveral cities and ſweeping off 
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than he ſent his ſon Edmund to ſeize their eſtates, 
and at the ſame time commanded Elgitha, the wi- 
dow of Sigeforth, to be confined in the monaſtery 
of Malmeſbury *. 

The calm enjoyed by England, after the retreat 
of Canute, was of very ſhort duration; for having 
recovered the throne trom his brother Harold, he 
returned with redoubled force to England, and 
landed at Sandwich, the uſual entering port to the 
Daniſh invaders. Afterwards, ſailing round Kent, 
he landed his troops in the country of the Weſt 
Saxons, and ravaged Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 
Somerſetſnire. 

In the mean time, Edmund, Ethelred's ſon, 
tevied a conſiderable body of troops in the North 
by his own intereſt, while Edric, at the head of 
another body in the South, acted as commander in 
chief under the king. When the two armies 
came in ſight of the Danes, and every thing was 
prepared for coming to an engagement with the 
enemy, Edmund received advice that the villain- 
ous duke of Mercia had formed a plot for taking 
him off; which he no ſooner heard than he drew 
off the body of troops he commanded to a place 
of ſafety. By this diviſion the Dane was left ma- 
{ter of the field. Edric, finding his treachery now 
diſcovered beyond a poſſibility of palliation, and 
that the eyes even of the infatuated Ethelred were 
at length opened to his baſeneſs, determined to 
throw off the maſk he could no longer wear with 
ſecurity, and openly to fide with thoſe to whom 
he had all along been a friend in ſecret, againſt 
every dictate of honour, gratitude, and fidelity. 
Accordingly, having found means to gain over 
forty of Ethelred's thips from their allegiance, he 
went on board them, and joined Canute's fleet. 
His defection was followed by that of the greateſt 
part of the Weſt Saxons, with whom he had a 
powerful intereſt, and who now declared for Ca- 
nute, ſending him hoſtages for their fidelity T. 

Upon being thus powerfully reinforced, we find 
Canute, A. D. 1016, advancing towards the Thames 
with an hundred and ſixty ſail, headed by himſelt 
and Edric; and paſſing over into the Mercian do- 
minions as far as Cricklade, in Wiltſhire, and then 
turning into Warwickſhire, he ſpread ruin and 
deſolation where-ever he went. The generous 
foul of Edmund was penetrated with the diſtreſſes 
of his country, and he reſolved once more to try 
the fortune of the field againſt theſe ruthleſs in- 
vaders. Not content with forming theſe noble and 
patriotic reſolutions in his own breaſt, he left no- 
thing untried to rouſe the indolent and deſpond- 
ing ſpirit of his father Ethelred, who was at length 
perſuaded, by the generous remonſtrances of his 
ton, to put himſelf at the head of his armies, and 
attempt a deciſive blow, that might prove the 
means of retrieving his affairs. 

No ſooner were the king's intentions of taking 
the field in perſon made known to the people, than 


they ſtrove who ſhould be foremoſt in repairing toand water. 
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the royal ſtandard ; being alſo more eſpecially 
moved thereto by hearing that Edmund, for whon1 
they had the higheſt love and veneration, was to 
be his father's colleague in the command. In a 
word, a very great army was ſpeedily raiſed, and 
the hour ſeemed now drawing nigh when the har- 
raſſed Engliſh would once more recover their for- 
mer eaſe and independency by driving the barba- 
rous diſturbers of their quiet headlong out of the 
kingdom; but, by a — fatality, Ethelred 
again became the dupe of treachery and his own 
irreſolution. The Danes had ſtill emiſſaries about 
his perſon, who were inceſſantly taking advantage 
of his fears; and, on this occaſion, they found 
means to perſuade him that a plot was formed 
againſt his life and government. The credulous 
monarch gave into the ſnare; and notwithſtand- 
ing all the remonſtrances of his ſon Edmund, and 
the repeated aſſeverations of fidelity from his 
nobles and people, with their ſolemn declarations 
of ſtanding by him to the laſt man, he moſt inglo- 
riouſly and ungratefully deſerted them in this cri- 
tical juncture, and retiring with a ſhameful pre- 
cipitation to London, there ſhut himſelf up. 
Upon this the Mercians refuſed to fight, when they 
were no longer to be headed by the king agree- 
able to his promiſe, and withdrew their forces. 
The gallant Edmund, ſeeing himſelf thus robbed 
of his glory in the very inſtant that it was within 
his graſp, and that the deſtruction of the Danes 
ſeemed inevitable, and perceiving it was not now 
in his power to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, 
reſolved to go and join Uthred, earl of Northum- 
berland, who had levied ſome troops in the North, 
and they together ravaged thoſe provinces that 
had declared for the Danes. Canute, alarmed at 
the danger which threatened his adherents in thoſe 
parts, marched with all expedition to their relief, 
and advanced as far as York. Uthred, terrified at 
the approach of this formidable enemy, to whom 
he found himſelf greatly inferior, reſolved to de- 
precate his fury by an act of ſubmiſſion, and ſent 
hoſtages to anſwer for his obedience. Burt the 
Dane, who had experienced the valour and enter- 
priſing ſpirit of this nobleman, and was, moreover, 
diſtruſtful of his ſincerity, had him put to death, 
and beſtowed his large poſſeſſions on one Eric, a 
Daniſh chieftain, who afterwards, by his haughty 
and turbulent behaviour, obliged Canute to drive 
him 1nto exile. 

Edmund, thus deſerted on all ſides, had no 
other place of refuge but London, whither he 
repaired with all ſpeed, in hopes of prevailing on 
his father to take more vigorous meaſures. He 
arrived in a moſt critical juncture ; for Ethelred 
was then dangerouſly ill of a diforder of which he 
ſhortly after died on Monday, April 23, A. D. 
1016, in the fiftieth year of his age and the thirty- 
ſeventh of his reign 4, juſt as the victorious 
Canure was preparing to beſiege London by land 
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® To this confinement, however, ſhe afterwards owed her 
elevated fortune ; for Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſon, chancing 
to paſs by the place where the was lead. had the curioſity 
to viſit a lady, of whoſe beauty he had heard a very favourable 
report, and 4 ſo enamoured of her, that he married her 
without his father's conſent. 

+ We are told by ſome hiſtorians, that about this time 
Turkul, who was now on the fide of the Danes, defeated the 
 Englfh at a place called Scoraſtan, and that the governor of 


Norway, making an inroad into another part of the kingdom, 
carried off great booty, and both thoſe leaders returning to 
their ſhips joined Canute. 

t He was interred in St. Paul's cathedral, where in Speed's 
time his bones were ſtill remaining in the north wall of the 
chancel, depoſited in a cheſt of grey marble, ſupported with 
four piilars covered with a coped ſtone of the ſame, near 
which was the monument of Sebba, king of the Eaſt Saxons. 
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This princes character is variouſly drawn, ac- 
cording to the different prejudices of thoſe who 
have undertaken the portrait. Some aſcribing the 
reports of his indolence, inactivity, and inglorious 
conduct, to the falſe repreſentations of the monks, 
to whom he was aſſuredly no friend, have painted 
him in all the affecting lights of a betrayed and in- 
jured monarch, whoſe misfortunes were more owing 
to the treachery of his friends than a want of per- 
ſonal bravery in himſelf; and that his greateſt fault 
was that of being unfortunate: while others again 
will not admit of theſe palliative arguments; but 
tell us roundly, that he was debauched in his prin- 
ciples, weak in his intellects, irreſolute in his con- 
duct, and daſtardly in his diſpoſition. It is difficult 
at this diſtance of time to reconcile theſe jarring 
accounts; but, upon a fair retroſpect into his reign, 
the intelligent reader will find, that his vices and 
weakneſſes were accompanied with ſome virtues 
and talents, that in leſs troubleſome times might 
have proved a bleſſing and ornament to the nation 
he governed. The extreme fondneſs he ſhewed for 
the villain Eric, admits of no palliation ; for had 
that traitor had a timely diſmiſſion, the ruin of the 
nation would in all probability have been protract- 
ed, if not prevented. Ir is equally true, that the 
maſſacre of the Danes threw an indelible ſtain upon 
his reign; but a prince of a ſtronger head and 
firmer virtue might have been impoſed upon by the 
ſpecious reaſonings of traiterous counſellors, coin- 
ciding with his own natural timidity. On the other 
hand, it is certain that Ethelred gave proofs that 
he had the good of his people at heart, by enact- 
ing ſeveral excellent and juſt laws, by which the 
property of the- ſubject was ſecured from all op- 

reſſive or illegal innovations. The favours which 
he ſhewed to married prieſts, in oppoſition to the 
monkiſh clergy, are ſtrong indications of the re- 
gard he had for religion, and demonſtrate that his 
zeal was actuated by prudence, and directed by 
knowlege. Upon the whole then, we may can- 
didly inter, that if Ethelred was not the be/t, he 
was far from being the «worſt king that has ſwayed 
the Engliſh ſceptre. 

In his perſon he was fair, comely, and genteel, 
of a polite adfreſs, affable in his behaviour, and 
open in his diſpoſition. His fue, according to 
Speed, was as follows : 

By his firſt wife Elgiva, the daughter of an Eng- 
liſn duke named Thored, he had Edmund, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne ; Athelſtan, who died 
an infant ; Egbert, who alſo died young ; Edwy, 
who ſurvived his father and all his brethren, and 


© lived in the reign of Canute I. who, being appre- 


henſive of being diſturbed by Edwy and others of 


= the Engliſh blood-royal, practiſed to have him 


murthered, which was accordingly treacherouſly 
accompliſhed in the year 1017. He had alfo 
three daughters, the firſt called Edgitha, married 
to an Engliſh count, who was ſlain in a battle 
againſt the Danes; Edgiva, who fell to the 
lot of that arch-traitor, Edric Streon, duke of 


Mercia, and Elfgina, who was wife to Uthred, 


count of Northumberland. By Emma of Nor- 


mandy, his ſecond wife,' he had two ſons, Alfred 
and Edward, whom their mother ſent into her own 


country immediately after their father's death ; 


and a daughter called Goda, who firſt married 


Walter, count of Maine, and afterwards Euſtace, 


count of Boulogne. 
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EDMUND II. ſurnamed Ixoxs1DE, A. D. 1016. 


9 HE many proofs of abilities and courage 
which Edmund had given in the life-time of 
his father, had ſo conciliated all minds in his fa- 
vour, that notwithſtanding the fierce Dane was 
thundering at the gates of their capital, the nobi- 
lity and chief citizens, who remained at London, 
aſſembled together, and with one voice proclaimed 
him king; their loyalty to the blood of Cerdic 
getting the better, on this occaſion, of their appre- 
henſions of Canute's power; and he was ſoon after 
crowned by Livignus, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
But the reſt of the biſhops and clergy following 
the current of the times, on being ſummoned by 
Canute to Southampton, declared for him, and ſo- 
lemnly renounced the race of Ethelred, but not 
till they had previouſly obliged the Dane to give 
them his oath to govern uprightly and juſtly in all 
matters, both ſecular and religious. Mean while 
Edmund, marching into Weſſex, received the oath 
of allegiance from the inhabitants of that and ſe- 
veral other provinces ; ſo that he found himſelf 
ſtill in a condition to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the 
crown with his rival. 

Canute, however, well appriſed of the vaſt im- 
portance that the poſſeſſion of London was to Ed- 
mund's affairs, determined to leave nothing undone 
to get that capital into his hands. With this view 
he failed up the river as high as Greenwich, where, 
debarking his troops, he marched to London, 
and laid ſiege to it. Some authors tell us, that in 
order to diſtreſs the inhabitants more effectually, 
he cut a deep trench on the ſouthern ſide of the 
river, by which he drained off a great part of the 
water; ſo that his ſhips lay in a manner bo almoſt 
oppolite to the city, by which means he cut off all 
ſupply of proviſions to the beſieged town, by the 
eaſt, weſt, and ſouth. Nevertheleſs, the citizens 
made the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, and thereby 
gave Edmund time to come with a numerous army 
out of Weſſex, to the relief of the city, which, 
when Canute heard, he prefſed the fiege with un- 
remitting ardour, but always with loſs to himſelf, 
through the inflexible bravery and perſeverance of 
thoſe within. At length, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and 
apprehenſive of being hemmed in between Ed- 
mund's army and the town, he raiſed the ſiege, 
and marched to meet that prince, in hopes of draw- 
ing him to an engagement before his army ſhould 
be increaſed by the ſuccours that were daily join- 
ing him in his march. But Edmund continuing 
his rout, and both armies meeting at a place called 
Gillingham in Somerſetſhire, a battle was there 
tought, which proved extremely bloody, and in 
which each party gave proofs of their conſummate 
military knowlege and proweſs ; but at length vic- 
tory declaring on the ſide of the Engliſh, Canute 
drew off his forces, and retired to Wincheſter, where 
he ſhur himſelf up till his army was recruited. 
From thence he iſſued his orders to another body 
of his-Danes to lay fiege to Saliſbury. 

This laſt victory having greatly encreaſed the 
number of Edmund's forces, he ſet out about 
Midſummer to the relief of Saliſbury ; but Canute, 
who was by this time reinforced, followed him, 
and offered battle. Edmund, no leſs defirous than 
the Dane of ending their diſpute by a deciſive 
action, waited for the enemy at a place called 

Dd Scearſtan, 
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Scearſtan &, where both armies ſoon met. Canute, at 
the head of his Danes, had under him the traitor 
Edric Streon, with Elmer and Elgar, two noble- 
men who had come over to his party, and com- 
manded the men of Wilts and Hampſhire. He 
was alſo joined by great numbers of people from 
other parts of the kingdom, whom either their af- 
fection to the Daniſh race, their reverence for the 
clergy, or their averſion for the memory of Ethel- 
red, had induced to take part in the war againſt his 
ſon and ſucceſſor. On the other ſide, Edmund 
was followed by the inhabitants of Dorletſhire, 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerſetſhire. On this oc- 
caſion + the oppoſite princes were well matched in 
courage, conduct, and experience, and both armies 
were nearly equal in ſtrength, though the Danes 
had manifeſtly the advantage in point of diſcipline. 
Both kings choſe their ground to the beſt advan- 
tage, each harangued his men in that ſtrain which 
was moſt likely to animate to dominion and con- 
queſt, as the reward of toils and labour, or encou- 
rage to the preſervation of liberty, their laws, their 
children, and their country. The trumpets giving 
the ſignal, each ſide made a ſhort but awful pauſe, 
meditating on the part they were to act, and con- 
ſidering that on the iſſue of that day depended 
freedom or flavery, glory and ignominy, and that 
they were now to fall by the ſwords, or triumph in 


the deaths of their neareſt relations or deareſt 


friends. But the ſhock of battle ſoon baniſhing all 
reflections, a deſperate fight enſued, in which rank 
cloſing with rank, diſputed every inch of the bloody 
field with more than human rage. The gallant 
Edmund ſeemed preſent in a thouſand places, and 
to ſtake a thouſand lives on one caſt. All his troops 
equally witneſſed his valour, and equally trembled 
for his ſafety. Such, indeed, was the conduct and 
courage that he diſplayed on this occcaſion, that 
the fate of the day mult ſoon have ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, had he not had Canute to encounter as an 
enemy ; but the Dane's experience and the vete- 
ran boldneſs of his troops, enured to ſlaughter, 
and trained up in the art of death, for that time 
balanced the victory, and the ardour of both ſides 
outlaſting the day, the combatants unwillingly re- 
tired ; and rather to meditate new revenge than 
for the purpoſes of repoſe. 

Next day the fight was renewed with double 
fury, and Edmund's valorous efforts, ſeconded by 
the intrepid proweſs of his gallant Engliſhmen, 
had already charmed victory over to their ſtandard, 
when the traitor Edric bethought him of a ſtrata- 
gem which damped the ardour of thoſe glorious 
aſſertors of their liberty, and for a while threw the 
advantage on the ſide of the Danes. He cut off 
the head of one Oſmar, who nearly reſembled Ed- 
mund, and railing 1t on the point of a ſpear, called 
aloud to the aſtoniſned Engliſh, © Yield ! and fave 
your lives! See here! the head of your king,” 
This contrivance had for a while the deſired effect; 
and the irreſolute pauſe which this heart-wounding 
fight occaſioned, gave the broken Danes an oppor- 
tunity of rallying, and returning to the onſet, But 
no ſooner did this news reach Edmund's ears, than, 
throwing up his beaver, he flew like lightning to 
ſhew himſelf to his amazed troops, who inſtantly 
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felt their former courage re- animated, and pre- 
pared to make their enemies pay dearly for the 
deceit they had put upon them: however, the ad- 
vantage the Danes gained by this ſtratagem, ena- 
bled them to maintain the combat till darkneſs 
once more put an end to the fight. 

Edmund, not a whit diſcouraged with the change 
of fortune thus obtained by deception, and well- 
knowing that but for ſuch a device victory muſt 
have declared entirely in his favour, was preparing 
to renew the battle with the returning light; but 
Canute, convinced of the ſtrength of the enemy, 
choſe not to venture a third engagement, but took 
the opportunity of the night to march off ſecretly, 
and join che reſt of his forces, who now formed the 
blockade of the city of London. Edmund, know- 
ing that Canute was by this junction become much 
ſuperior to any force he could at that time lead 
againſt him, returned back into Weſlex, in order 
to recruit his army, which had been greatly weak- 
ened by the late bloody conflict. 

While he was thus employed, Edric, the infa- 
mous Edric, whoſe repeated acts of treachery had, 
one would imagine, deſtroyed all poſſibility of 
putting any future confidence in him, now made 
uſe of a feigned ſubmiſſion, accompanied with the 
moſt artful inſinuations of being able from his 
knowlege of the Daniſh counlcis to obliterate by 
his future ſervices, the remembrance of his pait 
perfidy, and ſued to be once more reſtored to favour, 
which petition Edmund too generouſly granted ; 
and for which he has been accuſed of unpardonable 
weakneſs by moſt hiſtorians : however, he might 
perhaps have been induced to take this wrong itep 
trom his knowlege of the great intereſt of this bad 
man, and a deſire of having him in his own 
power. Be that as it may, Edric was reinſtated in 
the good graces of Edmund, who, having now re- 
cruited his army, ſet out to relieve his capital, 
which was clolcly preſſed by the Danes. Upon his 
approach the enemy raiſed the ſiege, and part of 
them retired on board their ſhips, while another 
part advanced up the river to Brentford, where 
they encamped. Edmund, determined to give 
them no reſpite, followed cloſe at their heels, 
croſſed the river in their ſight, and fell upon them 


with ſuch fury, that they were unable to ſuſtain the 


attack, and, throwing down their arms, betook 
themſelves to flight. Great as was the lols of the 
Danes on this occaſion, the inconſiderate ardour of 
the Engliſh coſt a number of their gallant troops 
their lives, who were drowned in the river as they 
were furiouſly purſuing the flying foe. 

Edmund therefore was again compelled to re- 
turn into Weſſex to fill up his ranks; and Canute, 
bent upon reducing London at all events, took 
advantage of is ablence to renew the ſiege of that 
place; but with the ſame bad ſucceſs as heretofore, 
for the citizens ſtill repelled him with great lols. 
Finding at length that all hopes of carrying the 
city were vain, he again decamped, and going on 
board his fleet ſailed round to the coaſt ot Suffolk, 
which he ravaged for ſome time with all the fury 
that his former diſappointments could inſpire; and 
then betaking himſelf again to his ſhips, he direct- 
ed his courſe to the mouth of the Medway, and 
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* By Camden ſuppoſed to be Sberſton in Wiltſhire ; others 
think it to he the place where four ſtones, called Shire Stones, 
part the four counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, and 
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Warwick. 
+ The account of this battle is taken from Simeon of 


Durham, 
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ing the horſe, ſcoured the whole county of 
— en Edmund, appriſed of theſe depredations, 
croſſed the Thames with a ſtrong body of troops, 
and arriving in Kent by haſty marches, he came up 
with the Daniſh horſe at Ottenford, drove them 
back with great ſlaughter into the Iſle of Sheepey, 
and had it now in his power to have totally ruined 
the barbarians, had he not with a ſtrange infatua- 
tion liſtened to the advice of Edric, who, under the 
moſt ſpecious pretences, perſuaded him to put a 
ſtop to the purſuit of the flying enemy, who by 
that means had an opportunity given them to get 
ſafe to their ſhips, and paſs over into Eſſex, where 
they recruited their forces. 

It was not long however before Edmund over- 
took them again at Aſhdown *, where their ſeveral 
parties being united, the Danes had a ſtrong force 
in the field, and a bloody engagement enſued be- 
tween the rival armies, wherein the advantage in- 
clined viſibly to the fide of the Engliſh : but the 
fortunes of Edmund were again wrecked upon that 
rock, which had ſo often proved fatal to his father 
and himſelf ; for Edric, treacherouſly giving way 
with the wing under his command, ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the reſt of the army, that the Danes, 
attacking the other wing with all their force, made 
a terrible ſlaughter of the betrayed Engliſh. Some 
prelates , the brave Ultketel, earl of Eaſt An- 
glia, the coldermen ZX Ifrith and Godwin, and ſe- 
veral others of the flower of Edmund's nobility, 
were left dead on the field. The king himſelf 


was obliged to retire, almoſt without attendants, 


to Glouceſter, in order to make new levies, in 
which he ſucceeded, even beyond his moſt ſan- 

uine hopes: ſo ſure is it that a monarch who 
— he ſets no value upon his on life, when it 
is to be riſqued for the good of his ſubjects, may 
ever depend upon their ſacrificing theirs in the de- 
fence of his perſon and digaity. 

Canute, who, after the lait important victory, 
looked upon himſelf as invincible, loſt no time in 
following Edmund, in order to prevent him from 
retrieving his affairs; but that prince, who had 
an inexhauſtible reſource in the loyalty and affec- 
tions of his people, eſpecially the Londoners, was 
already at the head of an army, ſufficiently ſtrong 
to face his enemy in the field. Canute was far on 
his way towards the place of the king's retirement, 
when he heard how ſuddenly and amply he had 
recruited his forces; it was therefore too late to re- 
cede, and he determined to ſtake all on this laſt 
effort. The two armies came in ſight, and both 
kings ſtood oppoſite to each other for ſome time, 
without giving the ſignal for the onſet, when a 
captain of the Engliſh army (Hovenden will have 
it to be Edric) ſtepped forward, and in a ſet ſpeech 
repreſented the equality of the two kings with re- 
ſpect to perſonal courage, the vaſt effuſion of 
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blood which their quarrel had already cauſed, and 
the carnage which was that day likely to enſue; 
ſhewed at the ſame time the little probability there 
was of determining the war by pitched battles; 
and concluded wich propoſing that the two 
princes ſhould decide the fate of the day, and their 
own pretenſions, by ſingle combat; and that who- 
ever had the victory ſhould be acknowleged as 
ſovereign by both parties. This propoſal mer with 
univerſal approbation, and in an inſtant the air was 
rent with the general cry of Let them either 
fight or agree.” Both kings, being thus informed 
ot the ſenſe of their people, chearfully ſubmitted 
to the wiſhed-for deciſion, and retired together to 
the Iſle of Alney 2, while their troops remained 
drawn up on either fide of the river, impatiently 
waiting the event. The combatants having broken 
their ſpears, each drew forth his ſword, and they 
fought for ſome time with equal ſkill and valour : 
at length Canute, finding that he began to loſe 
breath, and that Edmund had greatly the advantage 
of him in bodily ſtrength, and the activity of 
youth, propoſed a partition of the kingdom, which 
he inforced with many fair arguments of mutual 
and general benefit. The generous Edmund rea- 
dily accepted the proffer, and the two princes em- 
braced each other in the moſt cordial manner, while 
both armies ſent up a ſhout of undiſſembled joy at 
ſo unexpected and ſo defirable a ſight. Then Ca- 
nute and Edmund made a mutual interchange of 
their cloaths and armour, in token of friendſhip; 
and the treaty was formally concluded in the pre- 
ſence of the nobles and principal men of both na- 
tions, the terms of which were, that Edmund ſhould 
retain the city of London, all Weſſex, Eaſt Anglia, 
and Eſſex, with all the country ſouthward of the 
Thames, together with the title of king of Eng- 
land; and that the reſidue, containing all the 
northern parts, where the Danes had been formerly 
ſettled, was to be the portion of Canute ||. 

Peace being thus made between the two con- 
tending chiefs, the Danes entered into a treaty 
with the Londoners, for leave to take up their 
winter-quarters in that city, on paying a certain 
ſum. But the faithleſs Edric, who placed his only 
hopes of riches and honour in the deſtruction of his 
country, beheld this union of the two potentates 
with an evil eye, juſtly apprehending that Ed- 
mund, being now delivered trom ſo troubleſome a 
war, would have leiſure to bring him to condign 
puniſhment for his manifold villainies and treaſons. 
He therefore, with a diabolical prudence, reſolved 
to prevent the ruin he foreſaw ; and having by 
great bribes prevailed on two ruffians to act what- 
ever he ſhould think proper to dictate to them, 
they, by his orders, took an opportunity to aſſaſſi- 
nate king Edmund, when alone in private, who 
thus fell a victim to the baſe artifices of the moſt 
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* Near Billericay in Eſſex, 
memory of this battle. 

+ The names of the prelates were biſhop Eadnoth and the 
abbot Wulfage, who, we are told by Simeon of Durham, did 
not come to fight but to pray. 

t An iſland in the river Severn, near Dearhurſt ; but ſome 
writers will have the theatre of this action to have been in 
an iſland of that name near Glouceſter, between Overbridge 
and Malſmore. 

The Saxon annals, the author of the Encomium Emmæ, 
F lorence of Worceſter, and the MSS authors in the Cottonian 
Ubrary, agree, that a peace was made without an engagement 


Canute built a church here in 
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between the two armies, but deny the duel between the two 
kings. William of Malmeſbury confirms the challenge from 
Edmund to Canute ; but adds, ** that the latter refuſed it cn 
account of the ſuperior ſtrength of Ironſide, and therefore pro- 
poſed the partition already mentioned, as the moſt equitable 
way of terminating the difference between them, which pro- 
poſal being accepted by Edmund with ſome reluctance, a peace 
was immediately concluded, and the Danes ſuffered to retire on 
board their ſkips with all their plunder.” 

The Saxon annals tell us furthermore, that by this treaty the 
Engliſh were to reimburſe to the Danes the expences of their 
naval armament. 
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abandoned of all miſcreants, when he had not ſat 
above a year on the throne *, which ſhort ſpace of 
time he had filled in ſuch a manner as demanſtrated 
him a perſon of ſtrict juſtice, great benevolence, 
ſublime generoſity, intrepid courage, and invinci- 
ble patience. In a word, he ſeemed to have been 
formed by nature to extend the glory of his king- 
dom, and the happineſs of his people, though ſhe 
did but juſt ſhew him to England, that it might 
the more bitterly lament his loſs, without being 
profited by his virtues. With theſe amiable qua- 
lifications of the mind he poſſeſſed the gift of bo- 
dily ſtrength to ſo great a degree, as from thence to 
have acquired the name of Ironſide. 

The execrable Edric was the firſt who carried the 
news of Edmund's death to Canute, ſure of being 
bountifully rewarded for ſo agreeable a piece of 
advice ; but the Dane, though in his heart he de- 
teſted the traitor, diſſembled his ſentiments for that 
time, as he thought he might have further occaſion 
for him, and contented himſelf with returning him 
this equivocal anſwer : + Well, for ſo good a turn, 
I will exalt thee above all the lords in England :” 
which he literally fulfilled in his execution, as will 
appear in the next reign. 

With Edmund fell the glory of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and by his death the Daniſh race prevailed, 
and the Saxon monarchy became in a manner ex- 
tinct, after it had laſted one hundred and ninety years 
from the firſt eſtabliſhment by Egbert, four hun- 
dred and thirty-two from the firſt founding of the 
heptarchy, and five hundred and fixty-eight from 
the arrival of the Saxons under Hengiſt. 

The remains of Edmund were depoſited by thoſe 
of his grand-father Edgar, at Glaſtonbury. By his 
wife Elgitha, the fair widow of earl Sigefert, who 
had been baſely murdered by the contrivance of 
Edric, duke of Mercia, as we have ſhewn in the 
hiſtory of the preceding reign, he left rwo ſons, 
Edmund and Edward, and a natural ſon of the 
name of Edwy, who was afterwards put to death 
by Canute's orders. 


CANUTE the Gaar, A. D. 1017. 
The firſt Daniſh king of England +. 


1 on receiving the news of Edmund's 
death, Canute convened a general aſſembly of 
the ſtates of the nation at London, in order to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſſion of the whole kingdom; when 
he made a ſpeech to the aſſembly, the purport of 
which was, to deſire to know of the nobles who 
had been witneſſes to the treaty he had made with 
the deceaſed king, whether any articles had been 
agreed to in behalf of the king's brothers, who 
were then in Normandy ? To which they anſwered 
in the negative. Secondly, whether any ſtipula- 
tion was made by the ſaid treaty in favour of Ed- 
mund's children ? Here the afſembly were mute 
for a while, not knowing what anſwer to make to 
a queſtion ſo evident in its tendency, and put by 
a perſon who had a powerful army at his com- 
mand, in the very heart of the kingdom, which 
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only waited his nod to be let looſe upon all ſuch 
who ſhould ſeem refractory to his purpoſe. After 


ſome pauſe, they replied with a true time- ſerving 


fineſſe, That if any ſuch ſtipulation had been 
made, they were ſenſible that Edmund deſigned 
that Canute ſhould be their guardian till they 
came of age.“ Canute, not contented with this 
mean evaſion, and ſenſible of his ſuperior power, 
compelled them to ſwear allegiance to him, and 
abjure the Cerdic race, being determined not to 
reign in right of another. He then aſſumed the 
crown, and divided the Kingdom into four parts or 
governments, namely, Mercia, Northumberland, 
Eaſt Anglia, and Weſſex. The firſt he gave to 
Edric Streon, the ſecond to Eric, the third to 
Turkyl, and the fourth he reſerved to himſelf. 

As he was fully ſenſible that the people in ge- 
neral were ſtrongly attached to the blood of Cer- 
dic, his firſt aim was to ingratiate himſelf with his 
own ſubjects by every art of popularity, and to 
take the firſt opportunity of removing thoſe who 
were the moſt likely and capable to diſturb his 
government. With that view he publicly declared 
that he would make no difference betwixt Danes 
and Engliſh in his favour, or in the adminiſtration, 
and then publiſhed an edict, importing, that the 
old laws ſhould be obſerved in every province, as 
in the times of the Saxons, ſave only thoſe of the 
North, which were almoſt wholly peopled with 
Danes, who had been long governed by the laws 
of their original country. This ſemblance of juſ- 
tice and impartiality had the intended effect upon 
the minds of the undiſcerning multitude, who were 
loud in their praiſes of a prince who manifeſted 
ſuch an equitable diſpoſition, and who ſeemed 
to have nothing in view but the welfare of his 
ſubjects. | 

Canute, having thus ſucceeded in the firſt part of 
his ſcheme, reſolved to complete it in its full extent, 
by removing thoſe bars to his ambition, Edward 
and Edmund, the ſons of the late king. And here 
he was ſome what puzzled how to effect his deſign in 
ſuch a manner as not to ſhake his authority in its 
infancy by a raſh or impolitic ſtep : he therefore 
reſolved to ſend them abroad. Our hiſtorians tell 
us, that they were firſt ſent to the king of the 
Swedes, with an intimation “ that he would confer 
a great obligation on the Engliſh monarch, if he 
would deal with them in ſuch manner as that they 
might not again return to their native country.” 
This prince, though abhorrent of ſo inhuman a 
deſign, was yet fearful of difobliging ſo powerful 
a ſovereign as Canute, whoſe patrimonial domini- 
ons lay ſo near to his own; and therefore, without 
giving them an aſylum in his territories, ſent them 
to Solomon, king of Hungary, who received them 
with all kindneſs, and even gave them an educa- 
tion ſuitable to their birth. 

Edmund died in this court ; but his brother 
Edward married Agatha, the queen of Hungary's 
ſiſter, and daughter of Henry II. emperor of Ger- 
many, by whom he had Edgar Atheling, and Mar- 
garet, afterwards queen of Scotland. 


_ * The death of Edmund is, by the Saxon Chronicle, placed 
in 1016; but various are the conjectures concerning the man- 
ner. Malmeſbury and Brompton relate that two villains ſtabbed 
h:m with a ſharp piece of iron in the fundament, as he was 
ealing nature; others ſay, that he was ſtabbed by Edric's ſon, 


by his father*s order, in the hinder parts, with a long _ 


knife, which was left ſticking in the wound. 


+ Some authors have been fond of ranking Swein, the fa- 
ther of this prince, as a king of England; but, beſides his 


never having been crowned, 1t does not appear, from any au- 


thorities extant, that he ever exerciſed any act of civil autho- 


rity; and therefore I have conſidered Canute as the firſt prince 
of the Daniſh race who ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre. 
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Edwy, however, the natural ſon of the lace king, 
ſtill remained in England, and the popularity of 
this young prince occaſioned Canute no ſmall un- 
caſineſs; he therefore conſulted with Edric how he 
micht beſt rid himſelf of this bane to his honour 

Oo . 2 
and repoſe. That traitor, ever ready to aſſiſt in 
any deeds of villainy and baienels, undertook to 
make away with the unfortunate prince by the 
means of one of his inſtruments named Ethelwald; 
but this man, not proving ſo hackneyed in the 
ways of wickedneſs as his employer, poſt poned the 
exccution of his orders: fo that Canute was oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to a ſham plot, in order for a 
plauſible excuſe to baniſh Edwy from the king- 
dom, who, after wandering ſome time 1n exile, re- 
turned to England, where he died in an obſcure 
part of the iiland. 

But there ſtill remained one more obſtacle to 
Canute's repoſe, which it was not in his power to 
remove by any other means than policy. Alfred 
and Edward, the two ſons of Ethelred, by Emma, 
were now grown up to men's eſtate, and reſided 
with their uncle Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
and might one day, through the aſſiſtance of that 
prince, aſſert their title to the throne. In order to 
avert that danger, he artfully endeavoured to make 
an ally of Richard, by demanding in marriage his 
filter Emma, mother of the young princes, and 
offering his own ſiſter Heſtritha to the Norman. 
It was indifferent to Richard whether his nephews 
by Canute or Ethelred fate on the Engliſh throne; 
and, being in hopes that he might tind -a more 
ulctul ally in the former than he had ever experi- 
enced in the latter, without regard to the rules of 
juſtice or decorum, accepted the propoſal, and 
caſily prevailed with his filter Emma to give her 
conſent alio. Accordingly the double nuptials 
were celebrated with great ſplendor in the latter 
end of July, A. D. 1017; but to the unſpeakable 

rief of the two young princes z who could never 
forgive their mother for eſpouſing the ſworn enemy 
of her firſt huſband, and ſacrificing their right by 
ſigning a marriage- contract which ſettled the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown on the children by that mar- 
riage. 

Thus far every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of 
the uſurper ; but he was a man of too much ſaga- 
city to think his dominion firmly eſtabliſhed while 
ſuch a wretch as Edric continued poſſeſſed of ſo 
great an influence in the kingdom. as he then had. 
Canute wiſely conſidered that he who had been 
falie to his natural and lawful ſovereign, would 
never be true to a foreigner who had ſeized the 
crown by force; he therefore reſolved to take the 
firit opportunity of ſacrificing him to his ſecurity : 
nor was 1t long before the traitor furniſhed one 
again{t himſelf ; for, having the impudence to up- 
braid Canute, in the public council-chamber, with 
the ſervices he had done him, and which he pre- 
tended had not been ſufficiently requited, the 
king, in a violent fury, commanded him to be in- 
ſtantly put to death, and his head fixed on the 
higheſt gate of the city, that the promiſe he made 
him on bringing him the news of Edmund's death 
might be literally fulfilled : he likewiſe ordered 


1 


his three ſons to be put to death at the ſame time; 
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and, in order that nothing might be wanting 
to ſecure his authority, as alſo effectually to 
cruſh the power of the Engliſh nobility, from 
whom he apprehended an inſurrection, Canute 
followed this ſtroke by the execution of Norman, 
ſon of duke Leofwine; Ethelward, ſon of duke 
CEdhelmer ; Brightric, ſon of Alphage, earl of 
Devon; and others of Edric's molt conſiderable 
friends and adherents : but, as he had a great at- 
fection and eſteem for Norman's brother, Leofric, 
he ſparcd him, and even beſtowed on him his bro- 
ther's government. ; 
Being now free from controul, and having filled 
all the vacant offices with creatures of his own, 
A. D. 1018, he laid a tax of eighty-two thouſand 
pounds“ upon the kingdom, to pay off the arrears 
of his Daniſh fleet, the greateſt part of which he 
ſent back to their own country, all but forty ſhips, 
which were thought neceſſary for the defence of 
the kingdom. This tax, grievous as it was, the 
Engliſh patiently ſubmitted to, as it was the means 
of freeing them from ſuch diſagreeable gueſts. 
This ready compliance had ſo good an effect on 
the king, that he determined henceforth to uſe 
every poſſible means of conciliating the affections 
of his new ſubjects, and attaching them to his in- 
tereſts. The more readily to ſecure this deſireable 
purpoſe of popularity, he convened an aſſembly of 
the ſtates ot the nation at Oxford, in which he re- 
eſtabliſhed the laws of the Saxon monarchs, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Edgar, and Edward: the Elder ; 
and at the ſame time an act was paſſed, by which 
the Danes and Engliſh were incorporated as one 
people. This politic ſtep at once proved extremely 
plealing to the Engliſh, who were no longer 
thrown to that ſubmiſſive diſtance from their con- 
queror, to which they had hitherto been accuſtom- 
ed to ſubmit; and alſo contributed not a little to 
ſtrengthen his government, by putting it in his power 
to place his own countrymen in molt of the poſts 
of dignity and profit in the kingdom, by which he 
ſecured a certain majority 1n his favour, in caſe the 
Engliſh ſhould at any time hereafter be tempted to 
raiſe commotions for the reſtoration of the lawful 
heirs to the crown, or in oppoſition to ſuch mea- 
ſures as he might think proper to purſue. 
Having thus ſettled the Engliſh affairs on ſuch 
a footing as to have nothing to apprehend from a 
change of diſpoſition in the people, he thought he 
might now ſafely attend to thoſe which immediate- 
ly related to his own country, now much diſ- 
reſſed by a war that had lately broken out be- 
tween the Danes and Vandals +. Accordingly, in 
the year 1019, he raiſed a conſiderable body of 
forces, one half of them, at lealt, Engliſh, in whom 
he thought he might now contide, and tranſported 
them over into Denmark, under the command of 
ear] Godwin, with whom he prudently affociated 
ſuch others of the Engliſh nobles whom he thoughr 
moſt likely to prove troubleſome: in his abſence. 
Every thing being now ready for the expedition, 
he embarked himſelf on board the fleet, and, after 
a favourable paſſage, landed in Denmark, when 
after making a ſhort halt to refreſh his men after 


The city of London at that time paid for its ſingle ſhare 
of this tax, no leſs than five thouſand five hundred pounds, 
(being one ſeventh of the whole) a convincing proof of the 
great wealth and credit of this capital, even in thoſe carly 


10 


days. 

+ Polydore Virgil tells us, that theſe Vandals were the 
Norwegians, who, under the command of their king Olaũs, 
had invaded Denmark. 
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the unavoidable fatigues that attend a ſea-paſſage, 
he marched directly ro meet the enemy, with whom 
he came up after ſeveral forced marches. When 
he firſt came in ſight of them, the day was on the 
decline; fo that he judged it moſt prudent to let 
his ſoldiers reſt till the next morning 'ere he led 
them to the attack. 

Earl Godwin, who earneſtly deſired an opportu- 
nity of ſignalizing himſelf, took advantage of the 
darkneſs of the night, and having ſelected a truſty 
body of his Engliſh, marched off with them pri- 
vately, and, coming upon the foe by ſarprize, beat 
up their camp, and put them to a general rout: 
ſo that at break of day Canute was agreeably ſur- 
prized by meeting with a victory before he knew 
of a battle. This brave action ſo endeared the 
Engliſh, and their gallant leader Godwin, to Ca- 
nute, that he ever afterwards ſhewed them the 
moſt ſignal marks of diſtinction. The earl, in par- 
ricular, he rewarded, by giving him his own ſiſter 
Thyrſa in marriage; and, on his account, laid 
aſide a deſign which he had formed of aboliſhing 
for ever the title and office of duke, which he had 
looked upon as too near approaching to royalty to 
be continued with ſafety. 

The war in Denmark being thus happily termi- 
nated, Canute returned to England, A. D. 1020, 
and immediately on his return gave the Engliſh a 
remarkable proof of his regard to their nation; for 
finding that the great perſonages among whom he 
had divided the kingdom, had been guilty of ſe- 
veral oppreſſive practices on the people during his 
abſence, he ſummoned a myce! gemot, or great 
council, at Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, wherein 
Ethelward, duke of Eaſt Anglia, was baniſhed and 
outlawed; and Eric, duke of Northumberland, 
was ordered to quit the kingdom. This act of 
juſtice and impartiality won him all hearts; and he 
ſtill further confirmed the empire he had gained, 
by purſuing every meaſure that he thought moſt 
conducive to the caſe and happineſs of his Engliſh 
ſubjects, and to efface from their minds the re- 
membrance of the paſt barbarities of his country- 


men. 

To this ingratiating conduct he added another 
procedure, which, from the diſpoſition of the times, 
he knew could not fail of rivetting him in the af- 
fections of the people. He teigned a ſincere con- 
trition for the great quantity of bloc ! which had 
been ſhed through his means in the courſe of his 
attempts upon the Engliſh crown, and in particu- 
lar for the death of Edmund, of whom on all occa- 
ſions he aftected to ſpeak as of a perſon for whom 
he had the higheſt regard and veneration. From 
thoſe well acted principles of remorſe, he built and 


*endowed a church at Aſhdown, where he had 


fought a great battle with Edmund; and alſo at 
other places, where any {laughter had been made 
ot the Engliſh, founded chantries to pray for 
their ſouls, built ſeveral monaſteries, and one 
in particular at Bury in Suffolk, in honour of St. 
Edmund, whom he knew to be particularly re- 
verenced by the Engliſh. 

The next year, A. D. 1021, he held a parlia- 


ment, (for ſo we may now call the aſſembly of the 


ſtates which were convened by order of the ſove- 
reign, and compoſed of the nobles and other prin- 
cipal men of the kingdom), in which he baniſhed 
Turkyl, who had been concerned in the murder of 


archbiſhop Alphage; by which ſeeming act of 


A. D. 1020— 1028. 


juſtice he greatly pleaſed the Engliſh, who held the 
deceaſed prelate in high eſteem. 

The following ſpring, A. D. 1022, Canute went 
on board his fleet, and made a voyage to the Ifle 
of Wight; but as this expedition ſeems not to 
have been attended with any conſequences worthy 
the commemoration of hiſtory, it is moſt probable 
that he undertook this cruiſe only with an intenc 
to keep his ſailors in exerciſe againſt occaſion might 
offer of uſing them in affairs of importance. 

Canute now began to enjoy, unmoleſted, the 
ſweets of peace, while he exerted all his endeavours 
to make juſtice flouriſh, and to render his ſubjects 
happy. But this tranquility was but of a few years 
continuance ; for, in 1025, he found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of making a ſecond voyage to Den- 
mark, on account of an invaſion of the Swedes, 
who, ſeeing him ſo fully occupied in his new ac- 
quired kingdom, thought this a favourable oppor- 
tunity of wreſting from him his paternal dominions, 
and annexing them to the Swedith crown. The army 
which Canute took over with him, in order to repel 
the invaders, was compoſed of Engliſh and Danes. 
Soon after their landing, they were encountered 
by Wulf and Higlaff, rwo Swediſh generals, who 
defeated them with great ſlaughter, and compelled 
Canute to return the ſame year to England. 

The years 1026 and 1027 ſeem to have paſted 
without any military tranſactions ; but A. D. 1028, 
Canute entered upon another war, which made 
him ample amends for the rude treatment he had 
met with in his late expedition. Underſtanding 
that Olaũs, who then fat on the throne of Norway, 
was a religious and pacific prince, and on that ac- 
count had fallen into contempt among his ſubjects, 
who thought it an intolerable grievance to be re- 
ſtrained from the piracies to which they had been 
accuſtomed ; Canute reſolved to embrace this fa- 
vourable opportunity of ſetting up a claim to the 
crown of Norway; and, with this view, found means 
of privately forming a party among the principal 
nobles of that kingdom. This deſign ſucceeding 
to his wiſh, and having advice that every thing 
was ripe for a revolt on the ſide of the malcontents, 
on the firſt appearance of a powerful force to ſup- 

rt their inſurrection, he ſet fail for Denmark 
with a conſiderable body of Engliſh troops, and 


from thence made a ſudden inroad into Norway. 


Olaiis, ſurpriſed by this unexpected invaſion, and 
finding that there was no dependance to be placed 
on his ſubjects, who baſely deſerted him, and re- 
paired in crowds to the enemy's camp, conſulted 
his own ſafety, by flight, and retired into Sweden, 
and from thence took refuge in Ruſſia, Upon his 
retreat, Canute ſeized upon the crown of Norway ; 
and, having received or extorted the allegiance of 
the Norwegians, he returned to England. Two 
years afterwards the exiled Olaus, making an at- 
tempt to recover his dominions, was perfidiouſly 
ſlain by his on ſubjects : ſo that Canute now re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Norway, 
without any competitor. 

Thus crowned with ſucceſs, and honoured with 
the title of king of England, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, he might have expected to have ended his 
days in peace and glory : but no ſooner was he re- 
turned from his expedition into Norway, than he 
found a dangerous conſpiracy on the point of 
breaking out againſt his perſon and government, 


by the machinations of one Hacum, a Daniſh earl, 
who 
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who had married his niece Gunilda, without his 
conſent ; but the plot being timely diſcovered, 
Hacum was baniſhed, and others of the conſpira- 
tors put to death, which effectually put a ſtop to 
any apprehenſions from that quarter, A. D. 1029. 

But no ſooner was this ſtorm blown over, than 
Canute found himſelf menaced with another inh- 
nitely more dangerous, and that threatened no- 
thing leſs than the loſs of the Kingdom of Eng- 

d. 

* he dukedom of Normandy had devolved 
to Robert, the ſon of Richard II. A. D. 1030. 
This prince taking into commiſeration the misfor- 
tunes and wrongs of his couſins Alfred and Ed- 
ward, the ſons of Ethelred, who till reſided in that 
country, he ſent ambaſſadors to Canute to demand, 
in a peremptory manner, the inheritance of thoſe 
princes, which he unjuſtly with-held from them. 
The haughty Canute was ill-formed to brook a 
meſſage couched in ſuch lordly terms, and ditmiſſed 
the envoys without any ſatisfactory anſwer; upon 
which Robert prepared to ſupport his demands, in 
behalf of the exiled princes, by a powerful inva- 
fion of England, and actually put to fea with that 
view ; but meeting with a violent ſtorm, he was 
obliged to put into Guernſey, and the weather ſtill 
continuing very tempeſtuous, and his ſhips being 
in a crazy condition, he was, fore againſt his will, 
compelled to return to France, and the enterprize 
miſcarried. Nevertheleſs, not diſcouraged by this 
bad ſucceſs, he ſent a part of his fleet, which was 
beſt able to bear the lea, in order to ſcour the Eng- 
liſh coaſts, and block up their harbours, while he 
himſelf was employed in levying a numerous 
army, both of horſe and foor, which he propoſed 
to tranſport in other veſſels, and, having landed 
his forces, to attack Canute in the very heart of 
his dominions. 

And now, for the firſt time, the lofty Dane 
found it neceſſary to temporiſe. He knew that his 
title was founded only in blood, and that however 
peaceable the Engliſh might live under his rule, 
which he endeavoured to make as light to them as 
poſſible ; yet they were in their hearts ſtrongly 
biaſſed in favour of the blood of Cerdic, and waited 
only for a ſeaſonable opportunity to manifeſt their 
latent affections, and bring about a revolution in 
favour of the deſcendants of their antient kings. 
Upon maturely weighing theſe conſiderations, he 
thought it more elegible to have recourſe to the 
means of negotiations, than to ſtake all upon the 
hazard of a battle, in which he might be deſerted 
by the greater part of his ſubjects. He therefore 
ſet on foot a treaty with the court of Normandy, 
by which he made an offer of reſigning half his 
kingdom to the young princes; but he found 
means to throw ſuch artful delays into the courſe 
of the negotiation, that Robert was oblig2d to ſet 
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out for Jeruſalem upon a pilgrimage, to which he 
had bound himſelf in a fit of devotion, and to poſt- 
pone his intended expedition till his return; and 
leaving his ſon William, then an infant of ſeven 
years of age, afterwards the conqueror of England, 
in the hands of guardians, and himſelf dying upon 
his journey, Canute was thereby delivered of his 
fears from that quarter, 

The year 1031 1s noted only for the exceſſive li- 
beralities of Canute to the church; and, in order 
to eſtabliſh in the minds of the people a ſtronger 
opinion of his zeal and piety, he reſolved upon a 
pilgrimage to Rome to obtain a full pardon tor all 
his ſins. In his journey he purchaled of ſeveral 
princes, through whoſe territories he paſſed, an ex- 
emption from toll for all Engliſh merchants and 
pilgrims; and obtained from the pope (John XIX.) 
teveral privileges for the Engliſh ſchool at Rome, 
with a promiſe of redreſs in the point of thoſe ex- 
ceſſive ſums which were exacted from the metropo- 
litans of England on their receiving the pall, and 
which had been complained of as an intolerable 
grievance. On his return home by the way of 
Denmark, he ſent Livignus, abbot of Taviſtock, 
the companion of his travels, with a letter to the 
Engliſh nobility, which letter, as it contains the 
ſentiments of an Engliſh king, though ſomewhat 
debaſed by the fopperies of ſuperſtition, which was 
the reigning foible of thoſe times, and, for its ſub- 
ject matter, merits to be written in letters of gold; 
I have therefore ſubjoined a tranſlation of the 
whole, except the unintereſting parts, preſuming 
that the generality of our readers will be agreeably 
entertained with the peruſal of ſo curious a piece. 

% Canute, king of all England, Denmark, and 
Norway, with part of Sweden, wiſheth health to 
Elnoth the metropolitan, and Alfrick of York ; 
and to all biſhops, primates, and to all the 
Engliſh nation, both nobles and commoners. Know 
ye that I lately undertook a journey to Kome, to 
pray for the remiſſion of my fins; for the welfare 
of my kingdom, and that of the people ſubject to 
my government. This is a journey I had long 
vowed to make; but I ſtill, till lately, was pre- 
vented by the exigencies of my kingdom and other 
cauſes. Now I humbly thank Almighty God, 
who has, in this life, granted me, according to my 
defire, leave, perſonally to venerate and adore the 
holy apoſtles, Peter and Paul, with whatever is 
holy or ſacred, either within or without the walls 
of Rome. This I was the more inclined to effect, 
becauſe I had learned, from wiſe men, that St. 
Peter had received from the Lord great power of 
looſing and tying, and that he was the key-keeper 
of heaven ; therefore I thought it extremely con- 
venient particularly to beſpeak his patronage with 
God. Now be it known to you, that there was 
preſent with pope John and the emperor Conrade, a 


Among other benefactions he gave the port of Sandwich, 
with all its iſſues and profits, to Chriſt's church in Canterbury. 
He likewiſe founded a monaſtery of BenediQines in Norfolk, 
which from its ſituation was called St. Bennet's in Holme 
(Holme, in the Saxon language, ſignifying a riſing hill or gen- 
tle aſcent). Leland, who ſaw this town and monaſtery, gives 
us a deſcription of it, which claims our notice. The city, 
tor its ſituation, exceeds any that the ſun ever ſaw ; it ſeems, 
as it were, to hang upon a gentle deſcent, and is waſhed on the 
eaſt ſide with a little river. Its monaſtery is not leſs noble, 
whether we conſider it with reſpect to its endowment, its ex- 
tent, or its unparalleled — weak One might even take 
the monattery itſelf for a city, it has ſo many gates, ſome of 
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which are braſs, is adorned with ſo many towers, and has 
likewiſe a church, which cannot be exceeded in grandeur, or 
magnificence. To this we may add three more churches, 
which are contiguous, and are as it were appendages to this, 
which are likewiſe admirable for their beauty and architec- 
ture.” Canute enriched the monaſtery, with very conſiderable 
preſents, brought in the monks with their abbot, granted it the 
whole town, as well as other eſtates for its maintenance, and 
oftered his crown to the martyr. The pope gave it large im- 
munities, exempting it from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 
the dioceſe. Eeſides the offerings that were brought to Ed- 
mund's tomb, its revenues amounted to one thouſand five hun- 


dred and ſixty pounds yearly.” Giles Caudix. 
great 
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who all of them received me with great honour, 
and made me particular preſents. The emperor, 
eſpecially, made me a great many preſents ot gold 
and ſilver plate, as well as of robes and apparel. 1 
then conferred with the emperor, and my lord the 
pope, and the other princes, who were preſent, with 
regard to the hardihips of my people, both Engliſh 
and Danes; demanding that they might be upon 
more ealy terms; that they might be more ſecure 
in their perſons when upon their journey to Rome, 
not meeting with ſo many obſtacles, and being 
plagued with paying ſo many tolls upon the road. 
This was granted by the emperor and king Ro- 
dulph, and by all the other princes, who iſſued out 
orders that all my ſubjects, both merchants, and 
they who went to Rome on religious accounts, 
ſhould be free from all moleſtations of toils and 
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enemies. Therefore, having ſettled peace with all 
our neighbours, and after ordering and compoſing 
our government in the Eaſt, ſo that we may have 
nothing to dread from war, or the enmity of our 
foes, I deſign to come to England as ſoon as I 
can have a convenient convoy of ſhipping this 
ſummer. 

Now we have ſent this letter before, that all 
our people may rejoice at our weltare ; for you 
yourſelves are ſenſible that I never ſpared either 
my perſon or my pains, and that I never will ſpare 
them to promote tne neceſſary felicity of my 
ſubjects. 

« He then concludes with ſtrict injunctions, 
that, before his return, all the dues to the church 
ſhall be paid, of whatſoever kind; threatening, 
that if any are unpaid, he will, when he returns to 


England, teverely, and without favour to any one, 


impoſitions, both in their going and returning. I: p 


then complained before my lord the pope, and in- 
formed him, that I could not but take it very 
much amiſs that my archbiſhops ſhould be fo much 
harraſſed, and pay fo great ſums of money, when- 
ever they went to demand their palls at Rome. 
Upon which the pope made a decree, that the like 
ſhould not be done in time to come. Every taing 
which I demanded for the advantage of my people 
from the pope, the emperor, king Rodulph, and 
the other princes, through whoſe territories 1 
paſſed, was moſt chearfully granted, and confirmed 
even under the ſanction of an oath, in the pre- 


ſence and under the teſtimony of four archbiſhops, 


twenty biſhops, and a great many of the temporal 
nobility. I reſolved, therefore, to pay my thanks 
ro God, having thus ſucceeded in every thing I 
purpoſed. Now be it therefore known to you 
all, that I purpoſe to devote mylelt, in every re- 
ſpect, to God; to reform my lite; to govern with 
juſtice and piety the people committed to my care; 
to diſtribute impartial juſtice ; and if any part of 
my paſt conduct hath been inconſiſtent with the 
rules of juſtice, through the folly or inadvertency 
of youth, to amend the ſame, through the aſſiſt- 
ance of God. I therefore adjure and command all 
my counſellors, to whom I have entruſted the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, upon no manner of ac- 
count, either from the dread of my power or their 
affections for any one in power, be who he will, 
that they conſent to any injuſtice, nor ſuffer my 
people to be harraſſed. I likewiſe command all 
my deputies, and the governors of my people, as 
they value my friendſhip, or their own weltare, that 
they do injuſtice to no man, either rich or poor; 
but that every one, whether noble or ignoble, whe- 
ther wealthy or needy, have free acceſs to impar- 
tial juſtice, from which they are neither to deviate 
through royal favour, through their partiality for 
the powerful, nor for the fake of amaſſing money 
tor me, nor tor any other motive whatſoever ; be- 
cauſe there can be no manner of neceſſity for ex- 
acting money for me by unjutt means. 

+ Theretore I am willing you ſhould know, that 
returning the ſame way I went, I am now upon my 
road to Denmark, with the view of reconciling all 
differences between that nation and thole who, if it 
had been in their power, would have deprived me 
both of my life and kingdom. But this they could 
nor efiæct, becauſe God confounded their devices 
by his grace, which preſerved our royalty and ho- 
nour, and brought to nothing all the forces of our 


uniſh the offenders.“ 

William of Malmeſbury, in whom this letter is 
extant, adds, that Canute's conduct, after his ar- 
rival in England, perfectly correſponded with the 


profeſſions in his letter; for he gave orders that all 


the Saxon laws ſhould be inviolably obſerved, for- 
bade mai kets, fairs, and all ſecular aſſæmblics on 
Sunday, and enjoined all Chriſtians to come thrice 
a year to receive the euchariſt. 

By theſe methods he gained the hearts of the 
Engliſn; and, being ſecure at home, had leiſure 
to carry his arms into other parts, as his intereſt or 
his honour ſeemed to demand. Accordingly we 
find him ſoon after his return, namely, A. D. 10 33. 
undertaking a military expedition againſt the Scots, 


on the following occaſion. 

Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm II. king of Scot- 
land, and heir- apparent to that kingdom, held the 
county of Cumberland in fief of the Engliſh crown. 
Canute had repeatedly ſummoned him to come 
and do him homage for thoſe territories, which 
Duncan had as often refuled, alledging that Canute 
had no right to make ſuch a demand upon him, 
inaſmuch as his homage was due only to the Eng- 
Iiſh born kings of England. This anſwer was 
highly reſented by Canute, who, ſoon after his re- 
turn from his pilgrimage to Rome, ſet out with a 
powerful army to chaſtiſe the Scottiſh prince, and 
reduce Cumberland to his obedience. Malcolm, 
ſiding with his grandſon, brought his forces into 
the field, and prepared to give the Engliſh battle; 
and a bloody engagement was on the point of be- 
ginning, when the prelates and nobles of both ar- 
mies interpoſed in order to prevent the effuſion of 
blood ; and an accommodation was brought about 
between the two kings, when it was agreed that 
Duncan, and the heirs of the future kings of Scot- 
land, for the time being, ſhould hold Cumberland, 
according to the original tenure, and do homage to 


Canute and his ſucceſſors, kings of England, for 


that ficf. 

Thus ended this quarrel, which, in its beginning, 
threatened great deſolation and bloodſhed to both 
kingdoms ; and Canute, having now nothing to 
diſturb his tranquility, from this time laid aſide all 
thoughts of warlike affairs, and gave himſelf up 
entirely to acts of devotion. From this time alſo 
he took the ſurname of Great, on account of the 
many noble conqueſts he had obtained : but this 
title ſeems to have been leſs due to his military at- 
chievements and ſucceſſes, than to the many vir- 


tues he manifeſted during the pacific parts of his 
adminiſtration. 
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adminiſtration. Never did king deſerve ſo con- 
tradictory a character as this, the end of whole 
life was altogether different from the beginning ; 
and we can hardly diſcover in him the fame perſon 
who, to gain a crown to which he had no title, 
had trampled under foot every law, divine and 
human, and who had poured forth oceans of blood 
in libations to his ambition; when we behold him the 
latter part of his reign living an example of humi- 
lity, modeſty, juſtice, and true piety, rendering 
himſelf beloved by his ſubjects, and univerſally 
eſteemed by foreigners. In a word, we cannot 
conſider the reign of this king, without conclud- 
ing, with Tyrrel, that it had been happy for this 
kingdom, if Canute had never aſcended its throne, 
or had fat on it much longer“; for he had not 
held the Engliſh ſceptre full nineteen years, when 
he reſigned his breath at Shafteſbury in Dorſet- 
ſhire, on the twelfth of November, 1035, and was 
buried in the old monaſtery at Wincheſter. 

He left two ſons by his firſt wife Elfwina, 
daughter of Zlthelm, earl of Northampton, who 
were named Swein and Harold. And by Emma, 
his ſecond wife (the widow of Ethelred) he had a 
fon named Hardi Canute, or, as he is commonly 
called, Hardicnute, and a daughter named Gun- 
hilda. Swein was placed by his father on the 
throne of Norway, which he had conquered in the 
manner already related in this hiſtory. Harold 
ſucceeded him as king of England ; and Har- 
dicnute aſcended the throne of Denmark. His 
daughter Gunhilda was married to the emperor 
Henry III. + 


HAROLD I. ſurnamed HaRETOOT ?, A.D.1036. 
The ſecond Daniſh king of England. 


ANUTE, the year preceding his death, had 

given the crown of Denmark to his ſon Hardic- 
nute, and had placed his fon Swein on the throne 
of Norway; but as the ſucceſſion to the Engliſh 
ſceptre was not left undetermined, the kingdom, 
upon the death of the late poſſeſſor, was divided 
into three factions; one of which eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Harold, and conſiſted of the Danes and 
Londoners, whole intereſts, long intercourſe, and 
vicinity of fituation, had knit them, as it were, 
into one body. Another party ſided with Hardic- 
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nute; theſe were chiefly the Weſt Saxons, who 
were influenced by their regard to the rights of 
primogeniture, and that privilege which they 
thought their due of being treated upon the ſame 
footing with a people, whole ſovereignty was to 
depend upon the laws of regular ſucceſſion, unre- 
ſtrained by a ſervile fear ot, or more ſervile de- 
pendance on, the laſt will or commands of any 
monarch. The laſt faction was that of the houſe 
of Cerdic, who, ſtanding in the light of an abjured 
and proſcribed party, did not dare to avow their 
wiſhes or their deſigns in a public manner. With 
theſe joined the queen: dowager Emma, who, after 
having ſatisfied the dictates of ambition, in being 
twice queen of England, liſtened now to thoſe of 
nature and juſtice, and ſeemed to long to reſtore 
to her children, by Ethelred, thoſe rights which her 
vanity had urged her to ſign away from them by 
her marriage- contract with Canute, already recited. 
Several nobles, as diſtinguiſhed for their military 
and civil talents as for their illuſtrious birth, 
were equally deſirous of throwing off a foreign 
yoke, and once more hailing the lawful ſucceſſors 
to the ſword-conteſted throne of their anceſtors. 
But the great ſpring of all political movements 
reſted in the famous earl Godwin, or Goodwin, a 
man who had all the vices of Catiline, without his 
immorality and imprudence; all the ambition of 
Cæſar, without thoſe virtues which made it praiſe- 
worthy ; and all the diſſimulation of Tiberius, 
without that winning addreſs which made it paſs 
current with even the diſcerning part of mankind. 
He ſtood foremoſt in the rank of Canute's favou- 
rites, on account of the eminent ſervice he had 
rendered him in his Norway expedition; and that 
prince had, at his deceaſe, left him executor to his 
perſonal fortune, which he had bequeathed to his 
wife Emma. 

The conteſt for the ſucceſſion was carried on 
with ſo much animoſity by the two prevailing par- 
ties, that the nation ſaw itſelf on the verge of a 
civil war, inſomuch that the Englith, ſmarting with 
the paſt experience of calamities from diſputed 
ſucceſſion, were alarmed to that degree, that, ac- 
cording to Ingulphus, who lived in thoſe days, the 
moſt cautious among them retired with their effe&s 
to fenny and inacceſſible places, till the diſpute 
ſhould be finally decided, which, at length, was 


An inſtance of his behaviour in private life has been 
handed down to us by Huntingdon and Florilegus, and at 
once {tews him to have poſſeſſed a large fund of good ſenſe, 
and a ſtrong abhorrence of flattery. One day as he was taking 
his recreation on the ſea ſhore, at Southampton, accompanied 
by a train of courtiers, who were incenſing him with the moſt 
fulſome flattery, placing him on a level with the greateſt he- 
roes of antiquity, and extolling his power as ſomething more 
than human, he ordered a chair to be brought and placed on 
the beach waile the tide was coming in, and fitting down, he, 


with a majeſtic air, thus addreſſed himſelf to the ſea. ** Thou 


ſea art a part of my dominions, and the land whereon I ſit is 
alſo mine. I charge thee not to preſume to approach any 
farther, nor dare to wet the feet of me who am thy ſove- 
reign.” But the ſea, as Huntingdon expreſſes it, came rolling 
on as before, and, regardleſs of his admonition, not only wetted 
the ſkirts of his robes, but alſo daſhed his thighs, Upon which, 
riſing up ſuddenly, and turning about with a diſdainful look 
to his followers, he bid them learn from the example before 
their eyes, that the title of Lord and Maſter belonged only to 
him whoſe voice the land and ſea obey : and taking off his crown, 
which he would never after wear, he ordered it to be placed on 
the head of the great crucifix at Wincheſter. 

+ Being a lady of remarkable beauty, her huſband grew 


10 


jealous of her, and ſhe being accuſed of adultery, a duel en- 
ſued, which was the uſual method of trial in theſe ages. The 
accuſer being a perſon of gigantic ſize, aid extraordinary 
ſtrength, no perſon was bold enough to undertake the vindi- 
cation of Gunhilda's innocence; till her page, who was but 
a ſtripling, in compariſon of his antagoniſt, appeared in the 
liſt, and offered to engage her accuſer. In the combat the 
youth having the good fortune to cut the ſinews of his anta- 
goniſt's legs with one blow, followed his advantage with fo 
much vigour, that he felled him to the ground with another, 
and then cut his head off, which he preſented to his lady. 
After Gunhilda's honour had thus been vindicated by the va- 
lour of her Engliſh page, ſhe thought it a proper time to ſhow 
her reſentment for the affront her huſband had paſſed upon her 
by his credulity, and having renounced his bed, notwithſtand- 
ing his entreaties ta, the contrary, turned nun at Bruges in 
Flanders. After her death, ſhe was buried in the collegiate 
church of Donation, and her monument, in Speed's time, was 
then to be ſeen near the north door of that ſacred edifice. 

t Becauſe, faith Knighton, his foot was all over hairy; or, 
as others affirm, becauſe he was remarkably light and ſwift of 
foot. Brompton ſays he had this ſurname from refuſing to ride 
on horſeback, and chuſing always to walk on foot, which, ſays 
he, was unbecoming his royal ſtate. 
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rold and Hardicnute, by which the former was 
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done in an amicable manner; for a general afſem- |! ous of this feigned indifference in a matter Which 
bly being convened at Oxford, it was there agreed he was ſenſible from his knowlege of her ambiti- 
to make a partition of the kingdom, between Ha- ' tious temper and her love ſhe bore to her ſon Har- 


A. D. 1077, 


dicnute, could not have failed of deeply aflectin- 


to have the countries northwards of the Thames; her: he therefore imparted his doubts to the king, 
and the reſt of England was allotred to the latter. inſinuating, at the lame time, that the crown was 


ueen Emma was to keep her court at Win- not ſafe on his head, fo long as the children of 


cheſter, to be regent of all Weſſex, and Godwin Emma were living to diſpute it with him. 


was to act under her as governor or lord- lieutenant 
of that province. 


IIarold readily aſſented to the truch of this ob- 
ſervation. It was agreed between them that ſome— 


Notwithſtanding this agreement, which amount- | thing mult be done to deftroy thoſe intereſts which 
ed to an election, as king, in favour of Harold, ſtood in competition with their own ; and nothing 
Alnoth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was in | lo probable occurred, as getting the two exiled 
' princes into their power. Godwin took upon him- 
ſelf the execution of this delign ; and accordingly 
he forged a letter in the name of their mother, 


the number of thoſe who tavoured the pretenſions 
of Hardicnute *, continued girm to the cauſe he 
had eipouled, and refuſed to deliver the royal 


robes to Harold, or to perform the ceremony of 


his coronation, which Harold ſo much reiented, 
that he ever after took all opportuniti-s of vexing 
and perſecuting the whole body of the clergy. Be 


that as it may, he was no ſooner fixed on the throne | 
cult. 


than he ſent and ſeized all his father's treaſure 
which had been depoſited at Wincheſter, and 
which, of right, belonged to his ſtep-mother 
Emma. 

With this money he found means to win over 
earl Godwin to his intereſt, adding, at the fame 
time, the powerful incentive of ambition, by pro- 
miſing him to marry his daughter, and declare her 
iſſue heirs to the crown of England: baits too 
tempting to be withſtood by a man of Godwin's 
principles. This nobleman accordingly dropt, on 
a ſudden, all his zeal for Hardicnute's intereſts, 
and eſpouſed that of his brother and rival Harold; 
and, taking advantage of the ablence of the tormer, 
who was then ſettling his affairs in Denmark, he 

perſuaded the Weſt Saxons that he did not think 
the ſovereignty of their kingdom worth his atten- 
tion ; and, by theſe and other artful meaſures, got 
them to join in declaring Harold king of the whole 
iſland. 

Emma, finding herſelf deprived, by this ſudden 
revolution, of her regency, and her favourite fon 
Hardicnute of the crown of Weſlex, ſoon perceiv- 
ed that all hopes of holding a thare in the govern- 
ment were entirely at an end as to him, and there- 
tore ſhe turned her thoughts towards the bringing 
in one of her fons, by Ethelred, and placing him 
on the throne, not doubting but ſhe ſhould be 
powerfully aſſiſted in this deſign by the Engliſh, 
who ſecretly wiſhed to ſee, at their head, a prince 
of the race of their antient kings; but, knowing 
earl Godwin's great power and influence, and how 
much he favoured the cauſe of Harold, ſhe reſolv- 
ed to have recourſe to cunning and diſſimulation. 
With this view ſhe pretended not to be in the leaſt 
concerned at the diſplacing of Hardicnute, and 
applied herſelf wholly to works of piety and devo- 
tion ; but here ſhe had to deal with a perſon, in 
Godwin, who was not fo eaſily to be deceived. 
That ſagacious and refined politician, who had ex- 
perienced the greatneſs of her talents, was ſuſpici- 


earneſtly inviting the two princes over into Eng- 
land, and gently chiding them for the indifference 
they ſeemed to ſhew in the recovery of their right, 
which encrealed the power of the uiurper, and 
would render their reſtoration hereafter more difi- 
This ſtratagem anſwered the purpoles of 
thoſe who contrived it; for the young princes, 
impoſed on by the ſpurious invitation, readily came 
into the propoſal made them; and Alfred, the moſt 
active of the two, embarked, with a few Normans 
on board ſome ſhips, and came over to England. 
Godwin was ready to meet him at his landing, and 
the unſuſpecting youth, thinking him ſtili in his 

z0ther's intereit, received him with the moſt ten- 
der careſſes, which were returned by the treacherous 
earl, with a ſeeming warmth of ſincerity : but no 
ſooner had he the unhappy victim ct his ambi- 
tion fully in his power, than he cauicd him to be 
ſeized in the night time, and put to death, with 
the greateſt part of his followers. 

This murder perpetrated F, Harold and God- 
win next conſulted how they might effectually ſe- 
cure themſelves from the reſentment of Edvard, 
the ſurviving ſon of Ethelred, who would not fail 
to ſtir heaven and earth to revenge the cruel treat- 
ment of his brother. Tiey knew that the mother 


of the deceaſed prince was both artful and ambiti- 


ous, greatly beloved by the Engliſh, and conſe— 
quently might have 1t in her power to revenge the 
death of one of her fons, and aſſiſt the ſurvivor in 
the recovery of his right. To free themſelves 
therefore from all theſe apprehenſions, and to pre- 
vent her from raiſing any diſturbances in the king- 
dom, they took care to have her accuſed of an 
intention to do it, and ſhe was ordered into exile 
by way of ſecurity, A. D. 1037. The queen-mo- 
ther, finding herſelf thus perſecuted, retired to the 
court of Baldwin, carl of Flanders, who generouſly 
took her under his protection, and aſſigned her 
Bruges for her abode and ſubſiſtence ; the nonage 
of the Norman duke, with the diſſentions that ge- 
nerally attend a minority, rendering it unſafe for 
her to reſide in her native dominions. 

Harold, finding himſelf thus freed from the ap- 
prehenſion of any competitor, reſolved to provide 
againſt any future machinations that might be ſet 


— 


* — 


* Who ſupported thoſe pretenfions by alledging that his 
competitor Harold had been obtruded upon Canute as his ſon, 
by the artifice of Emma, who had recourſe to a falſe labour 
(not being with child) in order to ſecure the affection of her 
huſband, and had paſſed Harold, who was the ſon of a fhoe- 
maker, upon Canute for his own. However, Speed treats this 
as a falle report, raiſed only to ſerve the preſent purpoſe. 


+ See ſeveral MSS in the Cottonian library, now at the all his bowels were wound upon it. 


' Britiſh muſæum; as alſo the author of Ercomium Emma, who 


lived at the very time of theſe tranſactions. 

t Which, according to Speed, was attended with circum- 
ſtances of barbarity, almoſt too ſhocking to mention. Accord- 
ing to him, they ripped up the young prince's belly, and drew 
out his bowels, one end of which being faſtened to a poſt, they 
pricked him with ſharp poniards, to make him run round till 
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on foot againſt his perſon or government, by raiſing 


1 numerous fleet to guard the kingdom from all 
invaſions. For this purpole he impoſed a tax 
upon the nation, which proved very unpopular, 
and gave riſe to much diſcontent; and that wat, 
for every port to fit out ſixteen gallies, and, in or- 
der to maintain them, the nation was aſſeſſed at the 
rate of eight marks for every rower, and twelve 
more for every maſter. : 

A. D. 1038, the Welch broke out into open re- 
bellion, under the command of Griffith Llewellyn, 
who, coming to a battle with the Engliſh and 
Danes, at Croſs-ford upon the Severn, gained a 
complete victory over them, and, fluſhed with his 
ſucceſs, led his army to Lhanpadarn-vawr in Car- 
diganſhire, which he totally deſtroyed ; and then 
marching into South Wales, he entirely reduced 
that country, and forced Howel ap Edwin, its king, 
to ſave himſelf by a precipitate flight; but foon 
after, another powerful army being ſent againſt the 
Welch, routed them. And this inſurrection being 
thus happily quelled, Harold, to. prevent future 
diſturbances in thoſe parts, paſſed a law, by which 
every Welſhman, who paſied Offa's Dyke without 
permiſſion, was to loſe his right hand“. 5 

A. D. 1039 was the laſt of Harold's life, whoſe 
acts of tyranny and cruelty had, by this time, ren- 
dered him deteſted by the majority of his people; 
and he had certainly fallen a victim to their reſent- 
ment, had he not met with powerful friends in carl 
Godwin, Leofric earl of Mercia, and other ngble- 
men of great fortune and intereſt, who found their 
account in ſupporting him on the throne. The 
©ngliſh, in vain, caſt their eyes on Edward, the 
ſurviving fon of Ethelred, who was then in Nor- 
mandy; for that court, on account of its own di- 
ſtractions, was unable to give him any aſſiſtance; 
and earl Godwin had ſo powerful a party in Eng- 
land, that any attempts made by the natives alone 
muſt have proved abortive, or have ended only in 
their own deſtruction. So that this unfortunate 
prince ſeemed to be in a manner out of queſtion, 
with regard to the ſucceſſion, more eſpecially as 
the right of primogeniture was, by moſt men of 
candour and diſpaſſionate conſideration, looked 
upon as belonging to Edward, the ſon of Edmund, 
then an exite in the Hungarian court; but his 
diſtance from the kingdom, and the general eſti- 
mation in which the other Edward was held by the 
populace, ſeemed to remove him farther from the 
hopes of filling the throne of England, than even 
the ſon of Ethelred. 

tiowever this might be, Hardicnute at this 
time, either rouſed from his lethargy, or having 
completely ſettled his attairs in Denmark, and per- 
haps being ſollicited by the malecontents to beſtir 
himſelf in order to aſſert his own property in the 
ſucceſſion, which had been ſettled by an act of the 
ſtates, came from Denmark with a fleet of ſixty 
fail, to Flanders, on pretext of paying a viſit to his 
mother Emma, but in reality with a view to reco- 

er his rights. The precaution which his brother 
Harold had taken in fitting out a fleet for the ſafe- 
guard of the coaſts, made him diffident of entering 
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upon any enterprize of that nature for the preſent; 
and he reſolved to remain quiet, in expectation of 
a more favourable opportunity, and he did not 
wait long before thoſe expectations were anſwered , 
for he was, as yet, upon his viſit to his mother, 
when he received the pleaſing tidings of Harold's 
death, which happened on the eighteenth of May, 
1040. Upon this, he embarked on board his fleet, 
and prepared to paſs over into England, either to 
receive the crown in a peaceable manner, or with 
the aſſiſtance of the faction, who favoured him, to 
diſpute it by force of arms againſt any competitor, 


CANUTE II. or Hanrvicxvure. 
The Third Daniſh King of England, A. D. 1040. 


HE Engliſh, appriſed of Hardicnute's inten- 
tions, and dreading to ſce their country ſub- 
jected to thoſe evils of a civil war which they had 
already, but too ſorely, experienced, reſolved to 
prevent his having recourles to any hoſtile mea- 
fures to recover the crown by inviting him over to 
take poſſeſſion of it. 

Hardicnute, joyfully accepting of this ſponta- 
neous invitation, landed at Sandwich the thirteenth 
of June, and on his arrival was received with the 
moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy : even earl 
Godwin, who had fo warmly headed the faction in 
: favour of his brother, now was the firft of the no- 
| bles who did him homage; and, by his artful ad- 

dreſs, and perſuaſive eloquence, not only made 
| his peace with the new king, but was alſo admitted 
to a high place in his favour. 
| The Engliſh, ever fond of novelty, and equally 

inconſtant in their affections and diſhkes, promiſed 
themſelves a long ſeries of happineſs in the reign 
of a prince, whoſe character had been repreſented 
by his adherents as truly amiable : but they ſoon 
found themſelves miſerably deceived in the idea 
they had pre-coneetved of his gentle adminiſtra- 
tion; for his very firſt action after his coronation, 
ſufficiently evinced him to be a perlon of violent 
paſſions, and terrible in his reſentments. Impatient 
to give his mother a proof of the deteſtation in 
which he held his brother Harold, and to revenge 
the murder of Alfred, her darling ſon, as alſo to 
convince the Engliſh how much he diſapproved his 
predeceſſor's conduct, he ordered the body of the 
deceaſed king to be dug up, the head to be cut 
off, and the body afterwards to be caſt into the 
Thames. This order was iſſued to Alfric, arch- 
biſhop of Vork, carl Godwin, and Trouhl, the 
common executioner , and was obeyed with the 
moſt cruel punctuality; nay ſome authors affirm, 
that on this occaſion Godwin, in order to ingratiate 
himſelf with the reigning prince, committed many 
acts of wanton and contemptuous cruelty on the 
dead body of the monarch whoſe cauſe he had fo 
warmly efpouled when living. Be that as it may, 
it was afterwards found by ſome fiſhermen floating 
on the water, and by them delivered to the Danes, 
who interred it in a burial place their nation then 
| had in London F. Brumpton adds, that Hardic- 
nute, being informed of this, cauſed it to be dug 


* From a Ms in the Cottonian library, and from Caradoc's 
Chronicle. 

+ As the joining of perſonages of ſuch different rank on 
this commiſſion may appear an exaggerated circumftance, I 
ſnall here ſet down the very words of Simeon of Durham, 
* Aif:icum Eboracenſum archiepiſcopum, God winum comi- 


8 


; tem, Styr majorem domas, Edricum diſpenſatorem, T'rouha 


— carnifcem et alios magna dignitatis viros Londoniam 
miſit. 


t Which cor ſtant tradition aflirms to be the church and 
church-yard of St. Clement's Danes in the Strand. 
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up a ſecond tine, and once more caſt into the 
river; but being again found, it was taken up and 
buried in Weſtminiter. 

Hardicnute's next civil tranſaction was the im- 

poſing a heavy tax on the kingdom for the pay- 
ment of the fleet which had brought him trom 
Denmark. This appeared the more intolerable, 
as the nation was at that time threatened with a 
famine. The enluing year, A. D. 1041, he levied 
another far greater, conſiſting of two impoſitions, 
the one amounting to no leis than twenty- nine 
thouſand and twenty- nine pounds, and the other 
to eleven thouſard and forty-eight pounds. This 
exaſperated the people to ſuch a degree, that they 
role at Worceſter, and murdered Peader and For- 
ſtan, two of Hardicnute's officers employed in 
collecting it; an outrage which he puniſhed ſe- 
verely, by ſending his ſoldiers into the country of 
the rioters, with ſtrict orders to lay it waſte with 
fire and ſword, which harſh command was execut- 
ed with the moſt rigorous exactneſs. On the 
twelfth of November their ravages began, and 
continued till the evening of the fixteenth. The 
inhabitants, foreſeeing the fate which mult attend 
their waiting for the arrival of theſe meſſengers of 
blood and deſolation, ſeized upon and fortified a 
little iſland in the Severn, called Beveridge, reſolv- 
ing there to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible, or to 
—— their freedom; accordingly, when the 
cing's troops, after having punctually obeyed their 
inglorious orders, prepared to attack this handful 
of reſolute men, they met with ſo warm a recep- 
tion, that after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to 
drive them out of their faſtneſſes, the generals 
were glad to retire and leave them in the poſſeſſion 
of their aſylum, and at liberty to return to their 
deſolated city, which they rebuilt, and, in a ſhort 
time, reſtored with double luſtre, 

About this period, Hardicnute ſent an invita- 
tion to his brother Edward to come over from 
Normandy, and, on his arrival in England, treated 
him with the greateſt hoſpitality. His ſiſter Gun- 
hilda * alſo was, at this time, ſent to conſummate 
her nuptials with the emperor Henry III. to whom 
ſhe was betrothed; and the marriage was performed 
with ſo much magnificence, and with ſuch memor- 
able profuſion, that it got even into the ſongs of 
the bards of thoſe days, and was tranſmitted 1n lays, 
which were ſtill extant at the time when Matthew of 
Weſtminſter wrote, who records this circumſtance. 

On the arrival of Edward in England, and the 
frequent intercourſe between him and his mother 
Emma, whoſe influence in the kingdom was conſi- 
derable, the intereſt of the Normans began to pre- 
vail mightily at court, and Livingus, biſhop of 
Worceſter, the ſame prieſt who had carried Ca- 
nute's letter to the aſſembly of the Engliſh ſtates, 

was accuſed, together with the famous earl God- 
win, by Alfric, archbiſhop of York, and others, as 
concerned in the murder of prince Alfred, the 
king's uterine brother ; and the accuſers having 
clearly proved their charge, the prelate was de- 
prived of his ſee, which was beſtowed upon the 
informer : however, the depoſed biſhop, being well 
acquainted with Hardicnute's great avarice, tound 
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means to intercede ſo effectually with him, by a 
preſent of a conſiderable ſum of money, that he 
was foon afterwards reſtored to his benetice. "The 
ſame expedient was likewiſe put in practice, and 
with the fame ſucceſs, by carl Godwin, who would 
undoubtedly have fallen a victim to the public re- 
ſentment, had he not ſaved his life by his ſingular 
addreſs in the arts of corruption; arts which have 
more than once eluded the blow from the uplifted 
arm of juſtice, and covered the molt infamous deeds 
with the ſpecious veil of wronged innocence. On 
this occalion he ſoftened the pious wrath of his ſo- 
vereign, by preſenting the king with a galley molt 
magnificently equipped, having a gilded itern, and 
furniſhed with all conveniences, both tor war and 
pleaſure, and manned with eighty choice ſoldiers, 
every one of which wore upon each arm a braceler 
of gold, weighing ſixteen ounces, with an helmet 
and corilet, all richly gilt, as were allo the hilts of 
their ſwords, having a Danith battle-ax adorned 
with ſilver and gold hanging at his left ſhoulder, 
with a ſhield on his left arm, the boſſes and nails of 
which were alſo gilded : in his right hand he had a 
lance, in the Anglo-Saxon tongue called Halegar+, 
By means of this noble preſent, the earl was allow- 
ed to acquit himſelf by oath of having had no far- 
ther ſhare in the death of Alfred, than what he had 
been obliged to do in obedience to the commands 
of Harold, his then ſovereign. 

However great Hardicnute's filial piety might 
have been, it is paſt contradiction that he had, on 
all occaſions, ſhewed a very blameable partiality 
for the Danes, who were ſettled in England; inſo- 
much, that we are told by the writers of thoſe 
times, that whenever an Engliſhman met a Dane 
on the road, or in the ſtreets, he was compelled to 
bow himſelf to the ground, and remain 1n that ſub- 
miſſive poſition till the latter had paſſed him. This 
cruel partiality, and the grievous taxes with which 
he ſaddled the nation, brought upon him the ha- 
tred of his people; and the immoderate and even 
beaſtly luxury in which he indulged himſelf, ren- 
dered him the object of their ridicule and con- 
tempt. However, he did not long enjoy that crown 
of which he ſeemed to be every way unworthy ; for 
he ignobly and ſuddenly finiſhed his life and reign 
at Lambeth, in a debauch, while he was celebrating 
the nuptials of a Danith nobleman, named Tuvey 
Prudean, with Githa, the daughter of Ofgood 
Clappa ; and with ſo little ceremony did the Eng- 
liſh treat his memory, that they obſerved the day 
on which he died, for ſome time, as a holiday, 
calling it Hog-Wedneſday, which they ſpent in 
dancing and merriment, and drawing cords acrols 
the way to ſtop perſons till they obtained their 
paſſage by giving them drink or money to pur- 
chaſe 1t + 

The character of this prince may be ſummed up 
in a yery few words. With ſome virtues that did 
not exceed the common ſtandard, he had many 
vices that deprived him of every manly excellence 
and degraded him almoit below the brutes. 

He died on the eighth of June, A. D. 1042, in 
the third year of his reign, and was buried at New 


Wincheſter. 


»The remarkable ſtory of this lady we have already re- 


lated in our notes to page 109. 
1 This a literal tranſlation from Simeon of Durham, and 
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Brompton. 
t See John Rouſc's MSS. Huntingcon and Higdon's Poly- 


chronicon. 
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EDWARD, ſurnamed the CoxressoR, A.D.1042. 


H. dying without iſſue, Edward, the 
ſon of Ethelred II. by Emma, princeſs of 
Normandy, was then the only perſon in England 
that had any juſt pretenſions to the crown: be- 
ſides, the Engliſh were now cured of their fond- 
neſs for foreigners, who had loaded them with in- 
N ſupportable taxes, and made it their buſineſs not 
ſo much to govern as to plunder the nation; and 
the many oppreſſions they had ſuffered under the 
Danes, eſpecially the two laſt of that race, deter- 
mined them to take ample revenge, and either to 
ut them to the ſword, or drive them out of the 
—— which latter purpofe they put in execution 
immediately upon hearing of Hardicnute's death; 
ſo that the very name of Dane ſeems to have been 
loſt in England from this period *. This expulſion 
of the old tyrants of this country ſeems not a little 
to have facilitated the quiet acceſſion of Edward to 
the throne of his anceſtors ; for earl Godwin, who 
had by this time engroſſed ſuch power and influ- 
ence in the kingdom as no ſubject had ever poſ- 
ſeſſed, thought this a favourable opportunity to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, by uſing his 
intereſt in behalf of a deſcendant from the blood 
of Cerdic. He knew that his own title to the 
crown could only be Daniſh, which was alone ſut- 
ficient in the preſent diſpoſition of the times to 
make any attempt towards gaining the ſovereignty 
miſcarry; and therefore reſolved to bring his fa- 
milly in by another race. With this view he uſed 
all his rhetoric to diſſuade Edward from a deſign 
he had conceived of retiring into Normandy with 

his mother Emma, being fearful of truſting him- 

ſelf in the power of Godwin, who was notoriouſly 

| known to have been the betrayer of his family, and 

0 the murderer of his brother. The earl on this oc- 
caſion treated the prince with ſuch marks of ten- 
derneſs, and made ſuch ſolemn proteſtations of the 
ſincerity of his intentions, that he removed his 
fears. He repreſented to him that his deſign of 
quitting the kingdom was unworthy his great 
birth; he put him in mind of his royal deſcent 
trom both ſides, telling him, that as he was now 
arrived at the age of maturity, he doubted not but 
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that the natural ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition would 
prove the means of healing the yet bleeding 
wounds of his country from foreign oppreſſions; 
and that, at all events, it was far more eligible to 
live a king in his own country, than to wander a 
miſerable exile in ſtrange climates. This ſoothing 
harangue he cloſed with an aſſurance of exerting 
all his influence to place the crown on his head, 
provided he would agree to the following terms, 
namely, to take his daughter to wife and main- 
tain him and his ſons in the poſts they enjoyed. 

Edward gladly embraced theſe propoſals, and 
rouſed, by the earl's diſcourſe, to ſome degree of 
ambition, as alſo being conſcious of his great 
power, he gave himſelf wholly up to his direction, 
and left him to concert ſuch meaſures as he ſhould 
judge moſt proper. 

Godwin having thus far ſucceeded in his fa- 
vourite point, he, by his authority of regent of the 
kingdom, convoked-an aſſembly of the ſtates at 
Gillenham, for the election of a king, and with an 
eloquence 2 to himſelf, expatiated upon the 
miſeries which a race of foreigners had intail- 
ed upon the nation. When he found he had 
worked the minds of his hearers into the deſired 
diſpoſition, he ſuddenly preſented Edward to them 
(whom he had previoully introduced incog. into 
the aſſembly), and raiſing him from his ſeat, and 
uncovering his face, which was wrapt up in his 
hood, Behold, cried he aloud, your king! This 
is prince Edward, the ſon of king Ethelred and 
queen Emma, and to him I pay my allegiance.” 
This ceremony, which was ſomething between an 
election and recognition, ſtruck the aſſembly with 
ſurprize z but they knew it was in vain to diſpute 
with earl Godwin and his friends, who were more 
than a match for any faction that could be raiſed 
to oppoſe their deſigns: not but that there was 
a conſiderable party who were for recalling out of 
Hungary prince Edward, the fon of Edmund Iron- 
ſide, who was one degree nearer to the throne than 
his uncle. However, after a ſhort pauſe, it was 
agreed to elect Edward for their ſovereign. 

Previous to our proceeding in the hiſtory of 
this prince's reign, we judge it neceſſary to give 
the reader a full account of the powerful connec- 
tions and influence of earl Godwin, as that 
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C This is one of the moſt difficult paſſages in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. On which ever ſide we view it, it ſtill appears altoge- 
ther unaccountable. The Danes alone, in a manner, were in 
poſſeſſion of all the Eaſtern and Northern counties; and in 
Mercia, that is, in the heart of the kingdom, they were as 
numerous as the Engliſh. Four kings of their nation had 
' reigned ſucceſſively, who, far from humbling them, had no 
doubt ſhown them great favour, and given them the prefer- 
ence. And yet, without any thing extraordinary happening, 
except the death of Hardicnute, a prince of little merit and 
reputation, they will have it that the Engliſh were ſuddenly 
become ſuperior. But this is not all, tis affirmed, that this 
ſuperiority was ſo great as to enable them to expel the Danes 
out of the kingdom. How is it poſſible to believe, that the 
Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus treated, without 
making the leaſt refiſtance ? for it does not appear that there 
\ was any war or commotion in the kingdom upon this occafion. 

Vontanus, the Daniſh hiſtorian, makes the matter ſtill worſe ; 
he tells us, that all the Danes in England were maſſacred in one 
vight, by the treachery of Harold, the ſon of Godwin, who 
ordered all the Daniſh ſoldiers to march out of their garriſons, 
under pretence of ſolemnizing the funeral of the late king. 
But this account is altogether improbable; for, in the firit 
| place, Harold, who was then very young, had no hand in the 
+ — and conſequently could give no ſuch orders to the 
PDaaich officers. In the next place, how came it to p.ſs, that 
E all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton only excepted, who lays 
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but very little of the matter, ſhould agree to paſs over in ſi- 
lence ſo remarkable an event ? How was it poſſible for them 
to write their hiſtories without ever making the leaſt alluſion 
to it. If it is objected, they did this, as aſhamed of their na- 
tion for ſo barbarous an action, What is the reaſon they acted 
not in the ſame manner with regard to the maſlacre in the 
reign of Ethelred ? Theſe are difficulties that are not eaſily to 
be got over, Ir ſeems at firſt, as if there was a plauſible way 
of accounting for them, which is, to charge the hiſtorians, as 
well Engliſh as Daniſh, of not having told the whole truth, or 
of having aggravated what they relate. But by taking this 
courſe we run into ſtill greater difficulties. It is moſt certain, 
that ever fince the beginning of the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, the Danes have been ſo far from making any figure in 
＋ 2 that they are not mentioned in hiſtory any more than 
f they had never been known there, though juſt before they 
were maſters of the whole kingdom. But whence ſhould pro- 
ceed ſo ſudden a fall, or rather, how ſhould they all vaniſh in a 
moment, if neither expelled nor maſſacred ? Hiſtory acquaints 
us not that war was made againſt them, that their ſtrong holds 
were taken from them, that they were brought under new 
laws: but all on a ſudden, theſe powerful and formidable 
Danes are reduced to nothing, in the reign of a prince the moſt 
unwarlike that had ever ſat on the throne. Theſe are hiſtorical 
difficulties, the ſolution whereof muſt be left to others, 
Rap. Hiſt. Engl. 
Gg 
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nobleman will be found to bear fo diſtinguiſhed a 
ſhare in the events we are about to relate. 

This nobleman then, though by his father's ſide 
he had neither the blood of a gentleman nor a king. 
in his veins, had pretenſions as formidable as his 


power. The firſt time that he appeared with any 
degree of eclat, was in the reign of Canute the 
Great, when that monarch entruſted him with the 
command of the Engliſh troops in his war againſt 
the Vandals *. As a reward for the ſignal ſervices 
he did in that expedition, Canute made him earl 
of Kent, Suſſex, and Surry, and gave him in mar- 
riace T hyra, ſiſter to ear] Ulpho, his own brother- 
in-law. Godwin had, by this lady, a ſon, who died 
young, being killed by a fall fron: his horſe. He 
afterwards married Githa, ſiſter to Swein, who was 
king of Denmark after Hardicnute : by her he 
had ſeven ſons, Harold, Toftin, Swein, Ulnoth, 
Gyrth, Elfgar, Lewin, and a daughter named Edi- 
tha. His great credit with Canute, the ſuperiority 
of his genius, his noble alliances, his titles of earl 
of Kent, and duke of Weſſex, and his poſt of high 
treaſurer conferred on him by king Harold ; and 
laſtly, the high places of truſt and honour, enjoyed 
by his ſons, the eldeſt of whom, Swein, was earl of 
the counties of Hereford, Glouceſter, Oxford, 
Berks, and Suſſex; and Harold, another, earl of 
Eſſex and Eaſt Anglia, had raiſed him to that 
height, that it was ditficult for a ſubject to attain to 
a more exalted power; and indeed, the title of 
king excepted, he poſſeſſed every other requiſite 
of regal authority; for the better half of the 
kingdom was actually in his hands and thoſe 
of his family: ſo that, as we have before obſerved, 
he was more than a match for any party that could 
be raiſed in oppoſition to him. But to return to 
Edward. | 

A great ſcarcity which prevailed at the time that 
Edward was elected, and which was accompanied 
by a prodigious mortality among the cattle, cauſed 
the ceremony of his coronation to be poſtponed 
for that year; but the following, A. D. 1043, it 
was performed with great folemnity at Win- 
cheſter. 

Edward has been repreſented to us an ezample 
of piety and goodneſs, and as fuch has been ca- 
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nonized; but how far his actions tally with ſuch a 
character, we leave our readers to judge, when we 
ſhall acquaint them that this ſaint- like king began 
his reign with the moſt inhuman treatment that 
ſon could ſhew to a mother; for immediately after 
his coronation, he ſent certain of his officers to take 
an exact account of the lands that queen Emma 
held from the crown, all of which he ſeized into 
his own hands, together with her ready money, 
jewels, and whatever elſe ſhe poſſeſſed of-value. It 
is pretended by ſome authors, who have indulged 
themſelves in extolling t:e imaginary virtues of 
this prince, that his motive for this undutiful be- 
haviour, was reſentment for the marriage which 
his mother had contracted with Canute, and by 
which ſhe had given away the rights of her children, 
by Ethelred, to the crown of England. But the 
real cauſe ſeems to have exiſted in that narrowneſs 
of ſoul, and avaritious diſpoſition, of which Ed- 
ward gave more than one proof during the courſe 
of his adminiſtration. But this treatment of Emma 
was tender in compariſon of what ſhe afterwards 
ſuffered; for this unnatural ſon ordered her 
to be tried for a criminal correſpondence with 
Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. Robert, the Norman, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, was her ac- 
cuſer ; and, as he could not prove his allegations 
by evidence, he inſiſted upon her proving her in- 
nocence by undergoing the fiery ordeal +, She ac- 
cordingly walked blindfold over nine burning 
plowſhares, without being hurt, to the aſtoniſnment 
of a multitude of ſpectators. Thus ſay Brompton, 
Camden, and Dorſet; bur if it be recollected that 
neither the Saxon annals, Eadmer, nor William of 
Malmeſbury, have mentioned this circumſtance, 
we may fairly conclude, that the whole ſtory is a 
fiction, trumped up by the Norman writers, the 
inveterate enemies of Godwin's family : and that 
the queen was fairly acquitted for want of the 
charge againſt her being properly ſupported. 

In this ſame year, 1043, England was threatened 
with a formidable invaſion from the North. Swein, 
king of Norway, the ſon of Canute the Great, now 
began to make preparations, with the aſſiſtance of 
his father's friends, to aſſert his claim to the throne 
of England. On this occaſion, earl Godwin, ever 


See page 106. | 

+ Somner, in his Gloſſary, derives this word from or, a 
nvative, and deal, that is, diſtinction; as much as to ſay, an 
impartial judgment, without favour or diſtinction. The trial 
by ordeal was two-fold, the one by fire, the other by water. 
The trial by fire was performed two ways; the perſon accuſed 
held in his hand a red-hot piece of iron of one, two, or three 
pounds weight, according to his crime, or according to the evi 
dence againſt him; or elſe he was made to walk barefoot and blind- 
fold, over nine red-hot plow-ſhares placed at a ſtated diſtance : 
if he had the good luck to come off unhurt, he was declared 
innocent; but in cafe he was burnt, he was pronounced guilty. 
Perſons of quality, only, were tried by fire-ordeal. Trial by 
water-ordeal was made either by cold or by ſcalding-water. 
Peaſants and flaves were put upon this trial. In the trial by 
cold water, the party ſuſpected had his hands and feet tied to- 
gether, and ſo thrown into a pond or river: if he floated he 
was held innocent ; but if he ſunk he was declared guilty. 
When ſcalding-water was the teſt, the perſon accuſed was to 
plunge his arm mto it as far as the wriſt, and ſometimes up to 
the elbow. Theſe trials were made with great ſolemnity, 
and were always managed by the clergy. The perſon accuſed 
was obliged to ſwear his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpecially 
if in orders, to receive the ſaccament. After the charge was 
legally brought in, the perſon impeached was to ſpend three 
days in faſting and prayer. At the day of trial, which in the 


fire ordeal was made in the church, the prieſt in his habit took 
up the 100 which lay before the altar, and repeating the hymn 


of the Three Children, put it into the fire : then uſing ſome 
forms of benediction over the fire and iron, he ſprinkled the 
iron with holy water, and made the fign of the croſs in the 
name of the Trinity: which done, the party accuſed paſſed 
through the teſt. The ceremony of the ſcalding-water-ordeal 
was much the ſame. But when the trial was by cold water, 
the three days faſt and other circumſtances being premiſed, the 
perſon ſuſpected drank a draught of holy water, to which the 
prieſt added an imprecation in caſe he was guilty : then the 
water into which he was to be thrown, had a Ert of exorciſing 
form cf prayer ſaid over it. All theſe ways of trial continued 
long after the conqueſt. The firſt public diſcountenance from 
the ſtate was in the third year of Henry III. The cuſtom 
among the country people of trying witches by throwing them 
into the water with their thumbs and toes tied together, 1s, 
perhaps, a reli& of the old water-ordeal. But the whole of 
this pretended purgation appears to be an impious delufion of 
the ſenſes of mankind, to ſwell the bags of mercenary prieſts ; 
for to them the party was committed to be held in cuſtody, 
and on them alone depended life or death. In this caſe na 
price, at the expence either of property or of virtue, was 
thought too dear by moſt of the accuſed for deliverance. But 
if the unhappy culprits had nothing to offer, they were ſure to 
ſuffer. On the contrary, if they could bid up to the prieſt's 
demand, either of luſt or avarice, they were ſaved by a pre- 
paration of oil, then a ſecret with the clergy, but now com- 
mon with every fire- ſwallo wing mountebank that travels the 
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attentive to the welfare of that cauſe which he 
thought it his intereſt to eſpouſe, left nothing un- 
done to provide againſt the ſuſpected vibrt z he 
put all the ſtrong holds in the kingdom in a 

oſture of defence, and by his advice the king 
himſelf went on board a fleet of five and thirty 
ſail at Sandwich, with which it was propoſed to 
give the enemy battle, in caſe they ſhould appear 
off the coaſt, and to prevent their effecting a land- 
ing. But Magnus, king of Norway, having 
about this time invaded the dominions of Swein, 
that prince was obliged to drop his enterprize 
againit England, in order to attend to the detence 
ot his own territories *, 

A. D. 1044, Edward, purſuant to his promiſe 
made to Godwin, married the fair Editha, that no- 
bleman's daughter, the young lady being now come 
to years of puberty. Ingulphus, the hiſtorian, 
who lived at thoſe times, and was honoured even 
with ſome degree of her confidence, has repre- 
ſented her as the moſt amiable of her ſex, both 
in perſon and diſpoſition ; yet, not all the profu- 
ſion of her charms, nor the graces of her mind, 
could awaken, in the inſenſible Edward, one amo- 
rous deſire ; for, either through a faſtidious, or na- 
tural impotence, or from family averſion, he ſuffered 
this virgin-roſe to remain untouched. However, 
the barrenneſs of his bed proved the occaſion of 
his canonization : for it was pretended that he had 
made a vow of chaſtity ; a raſh vow ſurely for a 
married man, and highly abſurd for a king who 
ſtood in need of an heir to his domimions. But 
by this vow, real or pretended, he forged new 
chains for his unhappy country. 

The following year, Swein the eldeſt ſon of earl 
Godwin, preſuming upon the great power and in- 
tereſt of his family, attempted the chaſtity of the 
abbets of Leominiter in Herefordſhire. This crime 
drew upon him the wrath of the devout Edward, 
and of all his clergy, who proſecuted the young 
man with ſuch ſeverity, that, notwithſtanding he 
offered to make atonement for this crime of 
unguarded youth, by marrying the injured lady, 
he was ſentenced to be baniſhed to Bruges in 
Flanders; his father wiſely forbearing to ule his 
intereſt in behalf even of his own ſon, who had 
violated the laws of his country. This prudent 
conduct ſerved not a little to fix Godwin in the fa- 
vourable opinions of the people, who, ſtruck with 
this exterior of religious ſubmiſſion, never trou- 
bled themſelves to look into the political ſprings 
that gave it movement. His ſon Swein, finding 
himſelf thus perſecuted by his king and country, 
now meditated a ſevere revenge; and, retiring into 
Denmark, he got together eight ſhips ſtoutly 
manned, with which he committed great depreda- 
tions on the Engliſh coaſts in the year 1046, inſo- 
much that it was judged prudent by Edward's 
council to come..to an accommodation with him, 
to which Swein, deſpairing of being able to with- 
ſtand the forces that Edward might bring againſt 
him tor any conſiderable time, and being more- 
over deſirous of living peaceably as a ſubject, ra- 
ther than to lead the reſtleſs life of a pirate, readily 
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conſented ; and the king promiſed to reſtore him 
to his former honours and poſſeſſion; but his bro- 
ther Harold, either prompted by intereſt, or dreac- 
ing the aſpiring temper of Swein, privately op- 
poſed the reconciliation, and perſuaded Edward to 
break off the conferences: upon which Swein 
quitted the kingdom, and retired again into 
Flanders. 

About this time alſo, Swein, king of Denmark, 
being unable to make head againſt Magnus, king 
of Norway, who had invaded his dominions, ſent 
to Edward for ſuccours: and a council was held in 
preſence of the king and the principal nobles, to 
deliberate upon his requeſt ; when Godwin, in a 
pathetic ſpeech, ſet forth the neceſſity of aſſiſting 
this unfortunate prince, both from the motives of 
charity, and thoſe of the honour of the ſtate ;. and 
the aſſembly was on the point of aiding him with a 
fleet of fifty ſail, when Leofric, earl of Mercia, and 
Siward, earl palatine of Northumberland, two no- 
blemen of great eminence, who foreſaw, that if this 
meaſure took place, the command of the fleet 
would devolve upon Godwin, or one of his ſons, 
whoſe power they beheld with an evil eye, ſtrongly 
oppoſed the earl's council; and their great credit 
counterpoiſing his on this occaſion, his project 
came to nothing. However, Swein, though thus 
left to himſelf, ſoon after recovered his kingdom 
by the death of Magnus, when he took a ſevere 
revenge for the ſlight and unkindneſs ſhewn him 
by the Engliſh, by ravaging the coaſts of Wales in 
ſuch a manner, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to quit their habitations, and retire into the Up- 
lands for ſecurity. He afterwards cruized upon 
the coaſts of Eſſex, pillaging the country, and 
ſpreading terror and conſternation whereſoever he 
paſſed, until Edward ſent a ſtrong body of forces 
under the earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, 
who repulſed him to his ſhips with great 
ſlaughter. 

The next year, A. D. 1047, another fleet of 
Daniſh treebooters, joined by the rebellious Swein, 
with his ſquadron of eight ſhips, cruelly infeſted 
the Engliih coaſts, upon which Godwin employed 
Aldred, biſhop of Worceſter, to uſe his endeavours 
to prevail on the king to grant his ſon Swein a full 
pardon, which, after ſome entreaties, Edward con- 
lented to, not out of any regard to the earl or his 
tamily, whom he mortally hated, notwithſtanding 
his having placed the crown on his head, but be- 
ing rather compelled thereto from the defenceleſs 
ſtate of his kingdom, which was deſtitute of a 
proper naval force to curb the infolence of the in- 
vaders. Count Beorn, fon of Ulpho, by Eſtritha, 
lifter to Canute the Great, was the perſon pitched 
upon to carry Swein the news of the king's inten- 
tions, and that he might obtain his readmiſſion at 
court, upon certain conditions. But Swein, diſ- 
truſting the count's ſincerity, and apprehenſive that 
this might only be a ſnare to betray him into the 
hands of juſtice, inveigled Beorn on board his 
own ſhip, carried him round to Axminſter in De- 
vonſhire, where he murdered him, and caſt his 


body into the fea. This infamous breach of the 


© Simeon of Durham and Hovenden tell ue, that this inva- 
ſion of England was threatened by Magnus himſelf ; but not- 
withftanding the lateneſs of this period, the hiſtory” of the 
northern nations at this time is ſo confuſed, that nothing 
certain can be concluded. Ailred, in witd F. Edu ardi, allo 


aſcribes this expedition to Magnus; and adds, that the failure 
of it was owing to the extraordinary piety of Edward, which 
engaged a peculiar interpoſition of providence in his favour ; 
Magnus being drowned by a falſe ſtep he made as he was go- 
ing on board his own ſhip. 
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laws of honour and hoſpitality, retarded the ac- 
commodation for a while; but, at length, the king, 
fearful of incurring the diſpleaſure ot earl Godwin 
and his powerful party, conſented to pardon the 
traitor, a weakneſs which we could hardly forgive 
in a king, did we not know that a treſh flect from 
Denmark, more powerful than either of the for- 
mer, and joined alſo by Swein, was on the point 
of coming over to England to renew their ra- 
vages ; and therefore we cannot be ſurprized that 
Edward uſed this expedient to weaken their 
power. 

But no part of Edward's conduct gave ſo much 
diſtaſte to the great men of his kingdom (who 1n- 
ſpired it on ſome occaſions into others), than the 
glaring partiality he ſhewed towards the Normans, 
whom he invited over in ſhoals to his court, loading 
them with favours, and turning the whole ſtream 
of his bounty toward them, as a reward he thought 
due for the kindneſs they had ſhewn him when an 
exile in their country; a laudable inſtance of 
gratitude, had it been confined within proper 
bounds. Edward, however, ſet none to his 
fondneſs for the Normans ; but both himſelf and 
his court adopted their manners, dreſs, and even 
language. The nobility, forgetting the antient 
Saxon tongue ſpoken by their forefathers, con- 
verſed now only in French. Nay, this foreign 
dialect was introduced even into the courts of 
juſtice, where all the law, deeds, and inſtruments, 
were in the Norman form and language, as if 
they were aſhamed of their own manners and 
cuſtoms. ” 

Theſe innovations greatly alarmed the ſenſible 

art of the nation, who could not, without great 
- heart-burnings, behold themſelves, as it were, caſt 

alide to make room for theſe new comers, who 
engroſſed every place of truſt and profit, more 
eſpecially when they ſaw the caſtles and ſtron 
holds of the kingdom taken from its natives, — 
entruſted to the care of Normans; and the vacant 
ſee of Canterbury filled with one Rodbert, a monk, 
of Jumieges, who had been firſt elected biſhop of 
London. Earl Godwin, who, notwithſtanding his 
great ambition, which indeed he ſtopped at no 
means to gratify, had till the honour and welfare 
of the Engliſh nation at heart, finding the king's 
ear poſſeſſed by foreigners, was apprehenſive that 
his maſter might be led to take ſuch ſteps as were 
inconſiſtent with the good of the kingdom, and 
the natural right the Engliſh had to his favour ; 
and, as he knew Rodbert“ to be a perſon of great 
cunning, and maſter of every art which could ren- 
der him inſinuating and agreeable, he exerted all 
his endeavours to remove — prelate from the place 
he held in the king's eſteem, but in vain; for the 
cunning prieſt had ſuch an effectual hold of the 
king's mind, that Godwin quickly found his in- 
tereſt with his maſter was declining, and was not 
at a loſs to gueſs the cauſe. In a word, theſe two 
courtiers hated each other with the utmoſt ran- 
cour, and each, in fecret, plotted the deſtruction 
of his adverſary, when an event fell out which had 
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well-nigh ended in the ruin of the earl, and even 
threatened the deſtruction of the kingdom, by the 
moſt deplorable of all ſcourges, a civil war. 

A. D. 1048, ſay the Saxon annals, but accord- 
ing to moſt other authors, A. D. 1051, Euſtace +, 
earl of Boulogne, who had married Goda, the king's 
ſiſter, came over to England on a vilit, and, after 
having remained ſome days at Edward's court, 
who received him with every poſſible mark of 
honour and affection, ſet out for Dover on his re- 
turn to his dominions. A ſervant, whom he had 
diſpatched beſore him to provide lodgings in that 
city, happening to have a quarrel with ſome of the 
townſmen, he ſtruck one of them, upon which a 
tray enſued, in which the domeſtic loſt his life. 
The earl, arriving at the inſtant of the murder, 
without ſtaying to enquire into the provocation 
given, ordered his attendants to fall upon the 
rownſmen, and revenge their fellow- ſervant's 
death; but the inhabitants, flying to arms, repelled 
the aſſailants with great loſs: upon which the earl, 
in a violent fury, poſted back to London, and re- 
preſented the affair which had happened, as a groſs 
inſult upon his dignity and character. The king, 
who was glad of every occaſion to pleaſe the Nor- 
mans, and mortify the pride of Godwin, whom he 
looked upon as a dangerous ſubject, on account of 
his great popularity and power, promiſed Euſtace 
to take a ſevere revenge upon the inſolent rioters ; 
and forthwith iſſued his orders to earl Godwin, in 
whoſe government the inſult had been committed, 
to march with a body of troops, and to lay waſte 
their country with fire and ſword. This ſentence 
ſufficiently ſhews Edward to have been equally 
void of the principles of common juſtice, and 
ignorant of the laws of England, which, by his 
coronation-oath, he had ſworn to maintain inviola- 
ble, in thus proceeding to judgment, without tak- 
ing the merits of the cauſe under a legal conſidera- 
tion, or allowing the delinquents a fair hearing. 

Godwin, inſtead of complying with the above- 
mentioned orders, repaired to court, and took the 
liberty to remonſtrate to the king with all that ho- 
neſt warmth which truth ever inſpires, that it would 
be an unprecedented act, and ſuch as would ſtamp 
ignominy upon his reign and character, to put 
Engliſhmen to death unheard or unconvicted. 
This patriotic freedom proved highly offenſive to 
the ears of Edward, which had been accuſtomed to 
the ſilver ſounds of ſmooth-tongued flattery, and 
the complaiſant addreſſes of his Norman fyco- 
phants. The king repeated his orders in a pe- 
remptory manner. But Godwin, firm to his pur- 
poſe, ſtill delayed putting them in execution, and 
choſe rather to brave the dangers that might await 
his diſobedience than deprive the innocent of their 
lives, or ſacrifice the liberties of his countrymen to 
the pert inſolence of foreigners, or the arbitrary 
commands of a weak and ill- adviſed prince. He 
looked upon this as a fair opportunity for eſta- 
bliſhing his own popularity, for exerting that 
patriotiſm he had ever profeſſed; and for ridding 


the kingdom of the Normans, who, like an 


Carte repreſents this prelate as remarkable for his capacity, 


kdelity, and integrity; and that Godwin's aim in oppoſing | p 


him was only to maintain his own power at court, by remov- 
ing from the king's perſon every one in whom he could put a 
confidence. But it 1s evident that Carte has here followed 
Willian: of Malmeſbury, who was himſelf a monk and a 


Norman, and conſequently his teſtimony may juſtly be ſuſ- 


ected. 
+ He was father to the famous Godfrey of Boulogne, who 


ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the cruſades, and took 
Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 
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heterogeneo ö 
love = confidence that ſhould ever flow freely be- 


tween a king and his natural ſubjects. But to proceed. 

The refuſal of earl Godwin, and the freedom of 
his remonſtrances, begat in the King's mind an im- 
placable hatred to him, his family, and party, 
which the courtiers did not fail to improve by 
every malicious ſuggeſtion; however, Edward would 
have found it very difficult to ſatisfy his relentment 
but for an accidental cauſe, which furniſhed him 


with as plauſible an handle as he could poſſibly 


with. 2 

The Welſh having, about this time, erected a 
fort upon part of the eſtate of Swein, Godwin's 
eldeſt ſon, it furniſhed a good pretext for the carl 
and his family to draw together a body of forces, to 
defend themſelves, in cate the king ſhould proceed 
to extremities againſt the former, for his diſobedi- 
ence of his commands. Edward, however, was not 
ſo blind but that he could diſcern the real motives 
of this armament, and therefore thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to be beforehand with this reſtleſs ſubject : 
accordingly he called an aſſembly at Gloceſter, to 
conſult on matters of importance, relative to the at- 
fairs of the kingdom, where deputies appeared from 
the Welſh, complaining againſt earl Godwin and 
his ſons, for having entered their territories in an 
hoſtile manner. Hereupon Edward ſent to ſum- 


mon Godwin and his ſons to appear at the council, 


having previouſly engaged Leofric and Siward, 
earls of Mercia and Northumberland, in his intereſt, 
by whoſe preſence and authority he hoped to be a 
match for the oppolite party. Godwin, on receiv- 
ing this ſummons, was not a little puzzled how to 
act; he could not, conſiſtently with his own cha- 
racter, refuſe to attend, nor could he with ſafety 
comply. At length, however, he determined not 
to obey the ſummons, though he was well af- 
ſured that this appearance of contempt would ſub- 
ject him to all the weight of the royal indignation , 
but then, on the other hand, he conſidered that the 
ealineſs of the king's nature made him the dupe of 
his enemies, and, though he bore him the reſpect 
due to a king, he could not approve of the mea- 
ſures of the adminiſtration. 

Being thus determined, he ſent deputies to the 
aſſembly, ſetting forth his reaſons for not appear- 
ing to this ſummons. He repreſented, * that the 
machination of his enemies, and thoſe of the king- 
dom, made it not fafe for him to truſt himſelf in 
their power : he declared the Welſh to have been 


the firſt aggreſſors, by infringing the laws ſubſiſt- 


ing between the two nations, and invading the ter- 


ritories of the Engliſh : he painted in the mot lively 


colours the injuries the native ſubjects of this land 
had ſuffered from the encroachments of the Nor- 
mans, who had engroſſed the royal favour wholly 


> totkemlelves : and that he had thought it his duty 
do raiſe forces, in order to chaſtiſe the inſolence of 
the Welſh, and reſcue his prince out of the hands of 
= toreigners.” This ſpirited 
with a demand, which, though clothed in the 
& pleaſing garb of the warmeſt patriotiſm, had un- 
doubtedly its ſource in an unwarrantable ambition 


remonſtrance concluded 


and thirit of revenge: it was this, © that the perſons 
of count Euſtace and his retinue, who had mur- 


dered fo many of the king's liege ſubjects, ſhould 


be delivered into his cuſtody, as earl and governor 


of Kent, where they had committed thoſe outrages, 
and there to be tried by the laws of England.” 
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us maſs, choaked the current of mutual 


The whole aſſembly were ſtruck dumb at this 
bold meſſage, and the high demands of the refrac- 
tory earl. As for the king, he burnt with eagerneſs 
to chaſtiſe this audacious ſubject for his contumacy, 
and, in the firſt emotions of his wrath, gave orders 
for railing forces all over his dominions; and the 
nation was now on the point of being plunged in 
civil war, had not ſome noblemen, and in partt- 
cular the earls Leofric and Siward, anxious for the 
peace and welfare of their country, and wiſely con- 
ſidering, that however dangerous Godwin's views 
might be, his defence was at leaſt good and con- 
ſtitutional, laboured to calm the ſharp reſentment 
of the king, to perſuade him to decline coming to 
extremities, and to refer the affair to a general 
council. Happily their generous efforts met with 
the deſired ſucceſs; for Edward, who inherited none 
of the martial ardour of his anceſtors, was quickly 
charmed with the voice of peace: he liſtened with 
pleaſure to the advice that coincided with his natural 
diſpoſition, and ſummoned a great council at Lon- 
don. Thus did theſe true friends to their country, 
by a timely interpoſition, diſappoint all the arbi- 
trary views of a weak and obſtinate prince, and all 
the dangerous deſigns of an over- powerful ſubject. 

Godwin and his ſons now kept themſelves quiet 
within their governments; and the king, having 
levied a ſtrong army in Mercia and the north, for 
the ſecurity of his perſon, marched to London, 
where all the nobility of England repaired to be 
preſent at the opening of the aſſembly. Godwin 
and his ſons followed in a ſhort time, attended by 
a numerous body of Weſt Saxons, who took up 
their quarters in Southwark. At the opening of 
the council, earl Swein was declared an outlaw, 
and Godwin and his other ſon Harold commanded, 
upon their allegiance, to appear, attended only by 
twelve perſons, at the aſembly, and give an ac- 
count of their conduct. In reply to this ſummons 
the two earls declared their readineſs to appear in 
the manner required, provided they might have 
hoſtages for their ſecurity. This requeſt, which, 
conſidering the diſpoſition and power of their ene- 
mies, was nothing but juſt, was rejected with in- 
dignation, and the king iſſued orders for the appre- 
hending the perſons of Godwin and his ſon. Theſe 
orders, however, had no effect, the adherents of 
the two noblemen continuing firm to their intereſt, 
A ſecond citation was thereupon iflued ; but the 
earl remaining obſtinate, the aſſembly proceeded 
againſt him for contumacy, and paſſed an order for 
his departing the kingdom in five days, together 
with his five ſons, on pain of being treated as traitors 
to their country. 

Here we have a confirmation of that truth which 
all hiſtory and obſervation teaches, that no do- 
meſtic faction, however ſpecious in its pretexts, or 
powerful in its connections, will be able to ſhake 
the throne of a king of England, ſo long as he has 
the ſanction of the laws to his proceedings; and 
that the people of England, though they may be 
a while led aſtray by the artifices or inſinuations of 
ambitious or ſelfiſh men, will never be prevailed 
upon to act againſt their parliament : and though 
they may pity the weakneſs, or repine at the par- 
tiality, of their deluded ſovereign, they will, in 
their cooler moments of reflection, be very cautious 
how they lend their hand to pluck down the bar- 
rier between the king and ſubje&, in which their 
peace, their properties, their liberties, and all that 

Hh they 
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they hold dear or ſacred, are indiviſibly blended. 
Let this, therefore, be a leſſon to thoſe, if any 
ſuch there are, or may be, who now, or in future 
times, ſhall ſuffer their own reſentments, or private 
views, to get ſo far the better of their reaſon, or 
the duty they owe to their country and themſelves, 
as to ſtir up the flames of ſedition, or make them 
forget the reſpect every ſubject owes to his prince; 
let ſuch, I ſay, learn from earl Godwin's ftory, how 
frail a baſis their hopes are built vpon. Godwin 
had more power than any ſubject ever known in 
England, with as great abilities and as popular a 
cauſe; but the moment that the difference came to 
be between him and the parliament, he found his 
followers prove like a broken reed, that pierced 
the hand it was meant to ſupport; and he was ob- 
liged to abandon all his mighty poſſeſſions, all his 
claims to dominion over the hearts of his fellow- 
ſubjects, and to leave all his friends to the mercy 
of the crown, and feek ſecurity for himfelt in an 
ignoble flight. 

On the other hand, kings may from hence per- 
ceive that they do not hve for themſelves alone, but 
are, in ſome meaſure, accountable to the people 
over whom they reign, for their minuteſt actions; 
and that however great may be the real or ſup- 
poſed merits of thoſe perſons whom they ſingle out 
as objects of royal favour and munificence, thoſe 
merits, or a private propenſity, ought never to be 
admitted in competition with that parental regard 
and preference due even to the meaneſt of their 
ſubjects, who have a like claim to their attention 
and favour with the greateſt or moſt powerful. 

But to return from this digreſſion: No ſooner 
was the ſentence of baniſhment paſſed upon the 
earl publicly known, than it ſtruck a panic to the 
heart of his party: his adherents leſſened daily, his 
army deſerted him; and he, who was ſo lately fur- 
_ rounded by thouſands, ready to ſacrifice their lives 

and fortunes in his cauſe, now found himſelf ob- 
liged, for want of ſupport, to comply with his 
fentence. Having, therefore, ſhipped all his trea- 
ſure on board a ſmall ſquadron, at Boſenham, in 
Suſſex, he ſailed, in company with his three ſons, 
Gyrth, Swein, and Toſti, to Flanders, where he 
met with an hoſpitable reception from earl Bald- 
win, whoſe daughter Judith, Toſti (one of God- 
win's ſons) had married. His other ſons, Harold 


and Leofwin, getting on board a ſhip at Briſtol, 


took refuge in Ireland. 

Thus far Edward's reſentment was proper and 
conſtitutional ; but he afterwards fell upon a moſt 
unmanly method of wreaking his revenge ; for no 
ſooner had he got rid of Godwin and his ſons, than 
he ſhut up his queen, Godwin's daughter, in the 
nunnery of Whorwell, together with his own mother 
Emma, after having ſtripped them both of every 
thing valuable. Thus did this king, ſo celebrated 
for his meekneſs, and canonized for a ſaint, ſhew 
to all the world, that he was an utter ſtranger even 
to the common relentings of humanity *. Nor did 
Edward ſtop here; for he beſtowed all the poſſeſ- 
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ſions of the exiled earl in Devonſlire, Somerſet- 
ſhire, and Dorletſhire, upon Odda, a Norman noble- 
man, whom he likewiſe appointed warden of the 
Welſh marches. Harold's eſtates were at the ſame 
time given to Elfgar, fon to the great Leofric earl 
of Mercia . 

The commotions in the Engliſh government en- 
couraged the Iriſh to attempt an invaſion of the 
kingdom, and being joined by the Welſh, they 
entered the Severn with a fleet of fix and thirty 
ſhips, and committed great depredations on the 
adjacent country. Afterwards, paſſing the river 
Wye, they burnt the city of Duneham, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword. Upon hearing of theſe 
exceſſes, Aldred, biſhop of Worceſter, aſſembled 
a body of men in haſte, and thought to come pri- 
vately upon the enemy, and put them to rout ; bur 
the Welſh prince Griffith having notice of his de- 
ſign, marched to meet him, forced him to a battle, 
and gained a complete victory. 

A. D. 1051, Edward, in order to render himſelf 
popular, aboliſhed the tax of Danegelt, which the 
Engliſh had long murmured at, as oppreſſive and 
illegal. Nor did his kindnels to the people end 
here, for he ordered an account to be taken of all 
the ſurplus money remaining in his treaſury from 
this tax, and cauſed it to be reſtored to the ſeveral 
proprietors from whom it had been collected. 

About this time William duke of Normandy 
came into England, upon a viſit to his couſin Ed- 
ward, who, mindful of the hoſpitality and protec- 
tion he had met with in the duke's court, received 
him with all poſſible marks of eſteem and grati- 
tude; and at his departure for his own dominions, 
loaded him with ſeveral noble preſents, and the two 
princes parted with mutual expreſſions of the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. This viſit, however, proved fatal to 
England in its conſequences, for William afterwards 
made it an handle to lay claim to the crown, to 
which he pretended Edward had, during his ſtay 
here, made him heir: a claim that overthrew the 
Engliſh conſtitution. But here we may obſerve, 
that the moſt authentic hiſtorians are wholly ſilent 
in -regard to Edward's making William a promiſe 
of the ſucceſſion during his ſtay ; and the very 


circumſtances of the times were ſuch as render it 


highly improbable he ſhould. Even the Norman 


writers ſeem convinced of this, by making the right 
of William to conſiſt in a will made by Edward, in 
which he appointed him his ſucceſſor; a pretence 
as frivolous and groundleſs as the former, ſeeing 
that no ſuch will was ever produced. On the whole, 
we may conclude, that William had no other right 
to the ſucceſſion but that of a conqueror; and this 
will more plainly appear when we come to the 
hiſtory of his reign. 

Soon after the duke's departure, A. D. 1052, 
died Emma, the king's mother, whoſe character 
ſeems to have been treated with too great rigour 
by moſt of our hiſtorians, ſince no poſitive fact has 
ever been produced to prove her to have been ei- 


ther an unworthy queen, or a bad woman. 


— 


The reaſon he aſſigned for this act of brutality towards 
his wife, was ſuch as muſt ſhock the ear of every tender huſ- 
band, and excite the greateſt deteſtation in the humane breaſt. 
According to Malmeſbury, it was this: He was reſolved 
that ſhe — ſnould not enjoy peace and plenty, while her fa- 
ther and brothers were abandoned to difficulties and diſtreſs.” 

+ No lady of the age was more celebrated for her beauty 
and virtue than this nobleman's wife, Godina, of whom it 1s 
reported, that, in order to redeem the inhabitants of Coventry 


| 


from the ſevere taxes which had been impoſed upon them by 
her huſband, ſhe undertook to ride naked through the city ; 
and having firſt forbidden the inhabitants to look at her during 
her proceſſion, ſhe mounted her horſe, and rode through the 
town with no other covering but her long hair. One perion 
having the curioſity to peep at her as ſhe paſſed, was inſtantly 
ſtruck dead with lightning : and in memory of this event, the 
citizens of Coventry ſtill exhibit a ſtatue on the very ſpot, in 
the attitude of peeping, 
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All this while Godwin and his ſons were making 
the beſt uſe of their time during their exile ; they 
tried all their friends, they procured ſupplies of 
ſhips, men, and money, and having at length got- 
ten together a ſtout fleet, they reſolved to revenge 
on Edward the ungrateful treatment they had re- 
ceived from him, and, if poſſible, compel him to 
reſtore them to their honours and poſſeſſions. Their 
workings, however, could not be kept ſo ſecret 
but that Edward got notice of them; and, ſenſible 
that it behoved him to be well upon his guard 
againſt the attempts of ſuch an enterpriſing and in- 
cenſed foe as Godwin, he gave orders to his two 
admirals, the earls Rodolph * and Odda, to repair 
on board his fleet, and cruiſe off the coaſt of Kent, 
to prevent any attempt of a deſcent. This was a 
very neceſſary precaution; and, had it been pro- 
perly managed, would, in all probability, have 
defeated, for that time, the deſigns of the exiled 
earl. Scarce was the fleet met together at Sand- 
wich, the place appointed for its rendezvous, when 
intelligence was brought. that Godwin, who had 
failed trom Bruges, was lying off Romney, in Kent, 
upon which the admirals immediately weighed an- 
chor to go in purſuit of him, while a numerous 
body of forces was at the ſame time ſtationed along 
the coaſt, to be ready to oppole any deſcent that 
the enemy might attempt to make ; but Godwin 
having intelligence of their motions, and knowing 
that he was by no means a match for the king's 
fleet, retired to Pevenſey, in Suſſex, whither the 


two admirals directed their courſe in order to force 


him to a battle; but a ſtorm ſuddenly ariſing, 
they were obliged to return back into harbour; 
and Godwin, taking advantage of a fair wind and 
good weather that ſucceeded the tempeſt, got ſafe 
back to Flanders; from whence he ſent to his 
ſon Harold in Ireland, to bring him a freſh rein- 
forcement. There ſeems to have been ſome care- 
leſſneſs or bad conduct on the fide of the king's 
admirals in ſuffering Godwin thus to eſcape them; 
and this appears the more probable, as we find 
them both broke at their return, and the navy laid 
up. Godwin no ſooner heard of this, than he re- 
ſolved to make the moſt of ſo fortunate a circum- 
ſtance z and putting to ſea immediately, he landed 
in the Iſle of Wight, where he extorted large ſums 
from the inhabitants; and afterwards failing to 
Portland, he made a deſcent there, and laid a con- 
ſiderable part of the country under contribution. 
After this, returning back to the Iſle of Wight, he 
was there joined by his ſon Harold, with a fleet of 
nine ſhips from Ireland. Their fleet being thus 
united, they ſteered their courſe along the coaſt of 


Suſſex; and being reinforced on the way by ſoldiers | 


from the country, and ſhips from the cinque-ports, 
they at length entered the Thames, and advanced 
towards London, without meeting any oppoſition ; 
for although Edward, upon the firſt news of their 
junction, had taken the alarm, and ſent orders to 
his admirals to make all poſſible diſpatch with what 
ſhips they could get, to guard the mouth of the 
river, yet the ſailors, either from not being pro- 
perly paid, or from a diſlike to their commanders, 
deſerted to the earl in ſhoals, inſomuch that the 
ſhips intended to oppoſe his progreſs, were left 
without hands ſufficient to —_ them. However, 
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the carl did not make ſuch diſpatch but that Ed- 
ward had time to aſſemble his principal nobles, 
who all bringing in their quotas of troops, formed 
an army ſufficiently numerous to defend the capital 
from any hoſtile attempts of a much ſtronger force 
than Godwin had brought with him. 

Thar politic nobleman being informed that the 
king was prepared to give him a warm reception, 


thought it belt to diſſemble his real ſentiments, 


and put on the garb of humility and ſubmiſſion, 


though with the {word of rebellion unſheathed in 
his hands; and accordingly ſent a ſupplicating 
meſſage to the king, in his own name and thoſe of 
his ſons, requeſting that they might be reſtored to 
their former honours, of which they had been un- 
juſtly deprived, through the malice of their ene- 
mies; and promiſing the molt loyal and pacific 
behaviour. But Edward, ſurrounded by his Nor- 
man counſellors, rejected the propoſed accommo- 
dation in the moſt injurious terms, and even threat- 
ened the lives of thote who had been charged with 
the earl's meſſage. This unſeaſonable obſtinacy 
had very nigh proved fatal to Edward's affairs; for 
notwithſtanding that his army was determined to 
ſacrifice their lives to a man, in defence of their ſo- 
vereign, againſt any who ſhould attack his perſon 
or authority, yet they could not bear the thoughts 
of embruing their hands in the blood of their own 
countrymen and relations, when it might be avoided 
by gentle meaſures. As for the earl's party, when 
they heard the contempt with which Edward had 
treated the ſubmiſſive propoſals made to him, they 
were with difficulty reſtrained from proceeding di- 
rectly to acts of hoſtility; but Stigand, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and others of the principal nobles, in 
a manner compelled Edward to conſent to a truce; 
and a negociation being ſet on foot for that pur- 
poſe, an accommodation was effected on the fol- 
lowing terms: that Godwin, his wife, and ſons, 
ſhould be reſtored to their reſpective ranks, power, 
and poſſeſſions : that the queen-confort (Godwin's 
daughter) ſhould be reinſtated in her former dig- 
nity ; and that all Edward's foreign counſellors 
ſhould be expelled the kingdom. The Normans 
were ſoon ſenſible they were to expect no quarter 
after this treaty, and, therefore, thoſe who knew 
themſelves moſt obnoxious, retired into their own 
country in time, and among the reſt Rodbert, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; but fo riotous and outrage- 
ous was their behaviour, while making their way 
out of the kingdom, as ſufficiently evinced the 
truth of the accuſations which Godwin and his 
party had fo repeatedly brought againſt them. 
Soon after, a great council was convened, in 
which Godwin was brought to a formal trial for 
the ſuppoſed murder of Altred, the king's brother; 
Edward having made it an abſolute preliminary in 
the treaty of accommodation, that Godwin ſhould 
ſubmit to this trial, to which the earl had willingly 
conſented, and given hoſtages for his appearance 
to Edward, who ſent them over to William duke 
of Normandy, to be kept in his cuſtody. 
Accordingly, the day of trial being come, the 
ear] was acquitted, on paying a fine to the king, 
and doing him homage and fealty anew, and rein- 
ſtated in his fortunes and power with double 
luſtre T. His family and ſons were reſtored to their 
poſſeſſions, 


* This nobleman was nephew to the king, being ſon t 
Goda, ſiſter of Edward, and the earl of Maine. 8 


+ The account which Guthrie gives of this trial, from 
Brompton, is ſo curious in itſelf, and ſets the affair in fo dif- 
: ferent 
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poſſeſſions, all but Swein, who, out of remorſe for 
the murder of Beorn, undertook a pilgrimage bare- 
foot to Jeruſalem, to purge him ot that crime, and 
on his return died by the way. Stigand, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, a faſt friend of Godwin, was promoted 
to the ſee of Canterbury, in the room of Rodbert 
the Norman, who was in this ſame council declared 
an exile and an outlaw, as were alſo many others of 
the Normans, who had been in the higheſt favour 
about court. 

The Norman writers have, almoſt to a man, aſ- 
perſed the memory of Godwin with the molt odious 
epithets of imperious and tyrannical, aſcribing 
the driving of their countrymen out of the king- 
dom to the implacable hatred and ambition of the 
earl, who could not bear, ſay they, that any but 
himſelf ſhould have acceſs to the throne, being de- 
termined to keep his ſovereign in a painful depend- 
ence upon him and his creatures : but the modern 
reader will clearly perceive that theſe are only the 
expreſſions of flattering writers after the Norman 
conqueſt, who were reſolved to pay their court to 
William even at the expence of truth; and that in 
procuring the baniſhment of theſe foreigners, God- 
win acted in direct conſiſtency with the former part 
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of his conduct and that love he had always pro- 
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feſſed for the Engliſh, whom he knew to be ſup. 
planted in the royal favour by the Normans. Be 
this as it will, the earl did not long enjoy this re- 
newal of his power and authority, for this very year, 
1053, the court being at Windlor, or, according 
to others, at Wincheſter, where Edward was ccle- 
brating the feſtival of Faſter. the earl, who was 
ſitting at the fame table with the king, was ſud- 


denly ſtruck with ſo violent a diſorder that he fell 


from his ſeat, and being taken up by his three 
ſons, Harold, Toſti, and Gyrth, was by them car- 
ried into the King's apartment; but growing worſe 
and worſe, he died on the fifth day afterwards, 
But we find this great man's death atcribed to the 
effect of divine vengeance by the Norman monks, 
among whom the abbot of Beverley“ is the forc- 
moſt ; but as he is an author who has a greater 
character for being florid than exact, and as Ead- 
mer, Hemingford, and the Saxon Chronicles do 
not mention his death as conſidered in an uncom- 
mon light, we may ſafely conclude the monkiſh 
accounts to be founded in calumny, and infpired 
by malice. Stowe, from a manuſcript in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, informs us, more probably, that his death, 
though ſudden, was not attended with ſuch vio- 


lent circumſtances as have been falſely related, ſince 
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ferent a light from all our modern Engliſh hiſtorians, that the 
reader will certainly not be diſpleaſed at finding it in a note, 
together with the juſt * of the above- cited author on 
the proceedings at this trial, which is one of the moſt famous 
facts in the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory. 

% We are told, then, that the king having convened an aſ- 
ſembly of his ſtates, as ſoon as Godwin appeared in it, accuſed 
him of his brother's death in the folllowing terms: Thou 
traitor, Godwin, I impeach thee of my brother Alfred's mur- 
der, whom you yourſelf flew.” Godwin's reply was, **Moſt 
gracious ſovereign, with all due reſpect to your majeſty's peace 
and dominion, I never did betray nor kill your brother; and 
I put myſelf upon trial as to this impeachment before your 
court.” The king then ſpoke to this effect: My well be- 
loved lords, earls, and barons, here aſſembled, and who have 
heard my impeachment, and earl Godwin's anſwer, I will that 
you award judgment, and do ſtrict juſtice upon this impeach- 
ment.” Upon this a ftrong debate happened in the aſſembly, 
and variety of ſentiments were urged. It was ſaid in Godwin's 
vindication, that at the time of the murder (for ſo Brompton's 
words are to be underſtood) the earl was no ſubject of the 
king, and that he had not with his own hands committed the 
murder. But thoſe of the oppoſite party urged the earl's late 
rebellion as a proof of guilt, and were deſirous of making 
uſe of the one charge as the moſt proper way to puniſh him 
for the other. I can by no means be of opinion here with ſome 
authors, who contend, from the words of Brompton, that no 
allegiance was due to the kings of England by birth, nor until 
Sm had actually performed homage, or ſworn fealty to the 

ing. This ſeems to be contrary to the ſtrongeſt evidence of 
our hiſtory and conſtitution. But, be this as it will, it was 
very warmly urged by Godwin's enemies, that no earl, baron, 
or other ſubje& of the king, could by law wage battle againſt 
him in his appeal; but ought, upon the whole matter, to ſubmit 
himſelf to the king's mercy, and offer him reaſonable amends. 

This opinion ſeems to have carried it; for we are told, 
that when the queſtion was put, Leofric, as being the moſt re- 
ſpected in the aſſembly, delivered his ſentiments in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Earl Godwin, ſaid he, muſt be admitted, next to the king, 
to be the perſon of the higheſt quality in England, and he 
cannot deny that he had a hand in adviſing the murder of 
prince Alfred, his majeſty's brother : my opinion therefore is, 
that he himſelf, his ſons, and twelve of us earls, who are all 
of us his friends and kinſmen, ſhall humbly come before the 
king, each laden with as much gold and filver as he can carry 

between his arms, and offer the ſame for his offence, and moit 
humbly ſupplicate his pardon, beſeeching him to lay aſide all 
2MI-will, rancour, and malice againſt the ſaid earl, and peace- 
«bly reſtore him to his lands, after taking his homage and fe- 
alty.” This award, which was — bekers concerted be- 
tween.all parties, took place; the proceſſion inſtantly ſet out, 


and Edward accepted, with ſeeming acquieſcence, of the | 


atone ment. 


« Many are the remarks which hiſtorians have made on 
this event. What is of real importance to us, is to remark 
the great authority of a meeting of the ſtates in thoſe days, and 
that it extended to cauſes which lay perſonally between the 
king and his ſubjects; that commuration in caſes of murder 
was even at this time admitted, though of the higheſt nature; 
that Godwin was tried by his peers, but that the king in his 
own realm, had no peer. This lait maxim is implied by an 
expreſſion of the hiſtorian, which, if not confidered properly, 
may be wreſted to very bad purpoſes ; for, in giving an ac- 
count of the debates upon this queſtion, it is ſaid, ** that 
no earl, baron, nor any ſubject of the king, can by law wage 
battle againſt him in his appeal.” But this 15 far, as has been 
generally ignorantly or perverſely urged, from taking away 
the lawfulneſs of all civil reſiſtance. By the term Sale here 
cited, is only meant the ſingle combat, by which every man 
in thoſe days had it in his power to convict his adverſary, and 
clear himſelf: and it was then undoubtedly a maxim in the 
| gs jon. that the king of England had no peer, and there- 
ore was not obliged to anſwer any challenge of that kind. 
This paſſage has I know, never been conſidered in this light; 
but to conſider it in any other, is giving up the principles of 
civil liberty, the common ſenſe of our anceſtors. and the ge- 
nius of this conſtitution.” Guth. Hit. Engl. vol. i. p. 03, 
304. 
55 this account it appears, that earl Godwin was fo far from 
being acquitted of the murder of Alfred, as Smollett, Carte, 
Rapin, and Rider have it, that he was found guilty by his 
peers, by his neafeſt relations, and by his own tacit acknow- 
legement, and that he ſaved his life only by commuting for his 
crime. 

* This writer relates the manner of his death as follows : 
As Godwin was fitting at table with the king, the cup-bearer 
in his hurry made a trip with one foot, but recovered himſelf 
with the other. Several who were preſent making themſelves 
merry on this incident, obſerved that one foot came luckily to 
the aſſiſtance of the other; and the earl, to increaſe their mirth, 
added, S0 brother ſhould aſſiſt brother, when either ſtands 
in need.” Edward, turning to the earl as ſoon as the words 
were out of his mouth, replied, ** So might my brother have 
helped me, if Godwin had not interpoſed.” The earl bein 
ſurpriſed and abaſhed with this ſudden retort, was very me 
dejected, and with a countenance that diſcovered deep ſorrow, 
addreſſed the king to the following effect: I know your 
majeſty is perſondes that I am the author of his death, and that 
you ſtill give credit to thoſe who aſperſe me, as a traitor both 
to him and to yourſelf ; but God, who knows the ſecrets of 
hearts, ſhall judge : if I am guiltleſs, I beg that he would 
ſuffer me to itwallow this morſel unhurt; but if it ſhould ſtick 
by the way, you need no further proof of my guilt.” Having 
ſaid this, he endeavoured to get the morſel down, hut it ſtuck 
in the paſſage, and by his continued efforts to ſwallow it, 


ſtopped up the avenues of life, and choaked him. 
he 
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voured to command the king, was obliged to obey 


pPortunity of ſhewing his kindneſs, where it would 
appear ſo conſpicuous. He therefore ſent him back 


ing advice oft 


the beloved Macduff was no ſooner known among the common 
& ſoldiers, than they deſerted in 
== fccing himſelf abandoned, and not knowing what to do, ſhut 
4 himſelf up at firſt in the caſtle of Dunſinane, a fort that he had 
lately built. The loyal army marching thither, no ſooner came 


4. purſued by ſome of Malcolm's friends, he was taken and killed. 
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ke adds, . that it was the ſorrow of the nation, who 
bewailed him as a father and a ſupport.” 

Thus fell the greateſt ſubje& England ever ſaw, 
and one of the greateſt men ſhe ever produced, 
had his virtues been equal to his abilities; but he 
was of an ambitious and turbulent ſpirit, and not 
over-conſcientious when the intereſts of himſelf or 
tamily were 1n view. However, his great love for 
his country, and his averſion to foreigners, have 
occaſioned his character to be handed down to us 
with blacker circumſtances than it appears to have 
deſerved. The death of a nobleman of ſuch ex- 
tenſive power might have occaſioned a change in 
the adminiſtration, productive of danger; but the 
earl's influence deſcended almoſt entire to his fa- 
mily. His eldeſt ſon, Harold, ſucceeded to all his 
titles, poſſeſſions, and authority, unimpaired, and 
at the ſame time held the office of ſteward of the 
houſhold “, with the governments of Kent, Suſſex, 
and the Weſt Saxons; but was obliged to reſign 
his own government of Eſſex to Elfgar, the fon of 
earl Leofric. Harold as yet lay under no imputa- 
tion of any of thoſe crimes of which his tather had 
been accuſed ; beſides, -he was more humane, po- 
lite, and inſinuating; and, on all occaſions, be- 
haved with ſo much reſpect to Edward, that he ſoon 
got into his good graces : not but that Edward put 
on a face rather foreign to his heart, for though he 
might not bear ſo great a hatred to Harold as he 
had done to his tather, yet he was to the full as 
jealous of him; and indeed with great reaſon, for 
Harold, whoſe abilities were no ways inferior to 
thoſe of Godwin, had, Þy the additional charms of 
his obliging and courteous behaviour, firmly gained 
over to his intereſt both the nobles and the people; 
whereas the natural haughtineſs and reſerve of 
Godwin's diſpoſition had often times loſt him many 
friends. In a word, Harold, though he ſeemed to 
obey the king in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, com- 
manded him; whereas Godwin, though he endea- 


him. 

The year 1054 is noted for the quarrel that Ed- 
ward had with Macbeth king of Scotland, who 
had murdered his lawful ſovereign, Duncan, by 
whom he had been loaded with favours, and had 
uſurped the crown. The bloody tyrant, not con- 
tent with this, now wanted to deſtroy that prince's 
ſon, Malcolm Canmore, who poſſeſſed Cumberland 
as eldeſt ſon and heir-apparent of the king of Scot- 
land. Malcolm hereupon repaired to the Engliſh 
court, to ſupplicate Edward for aſſiſtance; and, 
notwithſtanding the averſion which nature had im- 
planted in the mind of the latter to every thing that 
had the appearance of war, he thought his honour 
was too deeply concerned in the ſupport of the in- 
Jured prince, to refuſe him the required aid; and 
at the ſame time was not diſpleaſed to have an op 
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with an army of ten thouſand men, headed by that 
gallant and warlike nobleman Siward earl of North- 
umberland; who being joined by Macduff, the 
thane of Fife, a nobleman not more diſtinguiſhed 
by his rank and his virtues than for his loyalty to 
the blood of Fergus, they marched againſt the 
uſurper, who gave them battle +, and was defeated 
after a moſt bloody conteſt, in which great num- 
bers periſhed on both ſides. Macbeth, after this 
action, retired ro the Highlands, where he was 
deſerted by his ſubjects, and at laſt taken and ſlain: 
Upon his death, Malcolm, the rightful heir to the 
crown, aſcended the throne of his anceſtors without 
further oppoſition. So, | 

About this time, we are told, that Rice, the bro- 
ther, or ſon, of Griffith, prince of South Wales, 
having taken up arms againſt the Engliſh, entered 
their territories in an hoſtile manner, and com- 
mitted ſeveral depredations, was routed by the 
king's forces, and himſelf taken prifoner, and ſent 
up to Edward, who ordered him to be put to death; 
agreeable to a ſtanding law at that time, which 
made it a capital offence for a Welſhman to paſs 
Offa's Dyke without licence. 

The next year (A. D. 1055), after his ſucceſs- 
ful expedition againſt the Scottiſh uſurper, died 
carl Siward, of a bloody flux. Finding his end 
approaching, he ordered his armour-bearer to put 
him on his complete ſuit of armour ; then cauſing 
himſelf to be ſupported on his feet, and taking his 
{word in his hand, „Thus (ſaid he) ſhould every 
ſoldier die.” So ſaying, he breathed his laſt in the 
arms of thoſe who ſupported him . 

Waltheof, his only ſurviving ſon, being too young 
to rule the Northumbrian territories, the govern- 
ment of that extenſive province was entruſted to the 
care of Toſti, brother to Harold, who thereby ac- 
quired a very great acceſiion of power and intereſt 
in the kingdom; and in the enſuing year a tranſ- 
action happened, which ſtrengthened it ſtill more. 

Elfgar, fon to the great and wife nobleman Leo- 
fric, earl of Mercia (the only ſurvivor of that 
powerful triumvirate which had reſtored and ſup- 
ported the blood of Cerdic on the throne), was ac- 
cuſed, before an aſſembly of the ſtates; of trea- 
ſonable practices; but the particulars of this charge 
have not been handed down to us l. One or two 
of our favourite modern hiſtorians have, indeed, 
upon the credit of Ingulphus, Malmeſbury, and 
other Norman writers, roundly aſſerted, that this 
accuſation was brought about by the underhand 
practices of Harold, who bore Elfgar an ill-will on 
account of having been obliged to cede to him the 
government of Eſſex : but Harold's ſubſequent 
conduct in reſpect to this diſcontented lord, ſuffi- 
ciently evinces the malice or ignorance of thoſe 
writers, who indiſcriminately beſpatter the names 
and characters of all ſuch who ſhewed themſelves 
ſtrenuous aſſertors of the liberty and independence 
of the people of England, which was ſwallowed up 


* Myor anlæ regice, or, as termed in France, Maire du palais. | 

+ 2923 Spotſwood tells us, that Macbeth, upon receiv- 
eſtrong army marching againit him, was ſeized 

with great dread; and the arrival of the murdered king's ſon and 


* numbers, ſo that the tyrant 


in ſight, than Macbeth, ſtruck with a freſh panic, abandoned the 
fort, and thought to have ſaved himſelfon horſeback; but bein 


11 


t This heroic behaviour is of a piece with the noble man- 
ner in which he took the news of his ſon Oſbern's death, who 
was ſlain in the battle againſt Macbeth. Hearing that he was 
killed, Whereabouts are his wounds?“ demanded he; be- 
ing anſwered that they were all before, Haſte then, and 
bring him to me (he ſaid), that I may give him a ſoldier's bu- 
rial, as he hath deſerved.” 

[| It is more than probable that his alliances with the Welſh 
and his great family-intereſt, had awakened jealouſy and fear 
in Edward, who was naturally of a timorous and ſuſpicious 
temper. | 


* 
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in the ſucceſs of the Norman uſurper. But to re- 
turn: Elfgar being proſecuted for practices againſt 
the ſtate, was, through the prevailing faction of 
his enemies, found guilty in the aſſembly of the 
ſtares, and ſentenced to baniſhment : a ſentence 
which filled the mind of every unprejudiced Eng- 
liſhman with ſorrow and reſentment. 

In this extremity Elfgar availed himſelf of a 
maxim, which unhappily has been adopted by too 
many great men, which is, that exile abjeives from al- 
lagiance. Full of this falle ſentiment, he paſſed over 
into Ireland, where he ſoon got together eighteen 
ſhips, and landing in Wales, made a tender to 
Griffith, prince of that country, and together they 
concerted a plan for invading the Engliſh territo- 
ries. Nor were they long before they put it into 
execution, for in the ſpring of the next year, 1056, 
they marched into Herefordſhire, laying the whole 
country waſte as they proceeded. Rodolph of 
Maine, the king's nephew, being acquainted with 
their inroad, got together a body of men 1n haſte, 
and went to give them battle; but for want of ei- 
ther courage or abilities, he loſt the day, and tak- 
ing to flight with a company of French and Nor- 
mans, who had followed him into the field, he left 
the brave Engliſh expoſed to the fury of the ene- 
my, who mowed down whole ranks, till tired with 
flaughter they were conſtrained to ſheathe their 
{words. Immediately after this eaſy victory, they 
marched to the city of Hereford, which they en- 
tered, killed ſeven canons who guarded the door 
of the church, and burnt the monaſtery of St. 
Etheibert together with the city, and put moſt of 
the inhabicants to the ſword ; after which they re- 
tired with a great booty. 

Edward, immediately upon the news of theſe 
outrages, ordered earl Harold to take the field 
againſt the invaders, and, if poſſible, reduce them 
to obedience. That nobleman accordingly ſet out 
upon his march, and did not ſtop till he had pene- 
trated as far as Snowdon, in Caermarthenſnire, in 
South Wales, but found it impracticable to force 
the enemy to a battle, or to make any further 
progreſs with his army. This ſtate of inaction 
gave both parties time to reflect on their true in- 
tereſts; they ſoon grew weary of the war, and Ha- 
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king, and univerſally beloved and eſteemed by all 
degrees of people, departed this life, and left the 
nation in deep ſorrow for ſo great a loſs. He was 
ſucceeded in his government of Mercia by his ſon 
Elfgar. 

About this time, Edward finding himſelf grow- 
ing infirm with age; that the great men, upon 
whoſe fidelity and counſels he could beſt depend, 
were daily dropping off; and, above all, dreading 
leſt a deſcendant of the hated family of Godwin 
ſhould mount the throne after his death, reſolved 
to defeat all ſuch views; and in order, at the ſame 
time, to procure an active friend for himſelf, ſent 
Aldred, biſhop of Worceſter, his favourite, to 
Hungary, for his nephew Edward, ſon of Edmund 
Ironſide, then about forty years old, who came 
over accordingly, with his fon Edgar Atheling “. 
The arrival of this prince, the ton of a king whoſe 
memory was ſo dear to the nation, awakened in 
the Engliſh all their love and, veneration to the race 
of Cerdic, and therefore, without heſitation, they 
acknowleged him as heir-apparent to the crown ; 
their eſteem for Harold giving place to their af- 
tection for the royal tamily. 

As to Harold, notwithitanding that the arrival 
of this prince bid fair to diſconcert all thoſe ſchemes 
by which he propoſed to ſecure rhe crown of Eng- 
land to himſelf after the death of the Confeſſor, yer 
he did not dare to manifeſt the leaſt reſentment at 
this meaſure of the king's, which was both pru- 
dent and well-timed, as ſuch a behaviour might 
have forfeited his credit with the people, and given 
Edward a plauſible pretext for puſhing his ruin. 
However, he was ſoon eaſed of half his pain, and 
the joy of the Engliſh quickly damped, by the 
death of Edward the Outlaw, which happened a 
few days after his arrival at London. Edgar Athe- 
ling, the only ſon of the deceaſed prince, and the 
laſt male of the Saxon royal line, was young, un- 
experienced, inactive, weak, and in all reſpects un- 
able to bear the weight of a crown, as well as un- 
fit to ſtruggle for it with ſo powerful a competitor 
as Harold; and even had Edward declared him his 
heir upon the death of his father, Harold had the 
faireſt chance of governing as regent during the 
minority, in caſe the king did not long ſurvive, 


which his years and infirm ſtate of health ſeemed 
to render doubtful. 

A. D. 1058, earl Harold took his famous and 
fatal voyage to Normandy. Our hiſtorians are 


rold, who was of an open generous diſpoſition, and 
mindful of the obligations he had lain under to 
Eltgar, readily cloted with that nobleman's firſt 
propoſal of peace, and even made uſe of all his 


intereſt to obtain a pardon for him, and got 
him at length reſtored to his eſtate and honours: a 
noble inſtance of generoſity, which at that time 
gained Harold the eſteem of all his cotemporaries, 
and 1s a ſufficient contradiction to the report of his 


having privately endeavoured to ruin the ſon of 


Leofric. 


greatly divided, not only with regard to the views, 
but to the manner and circumſtances of this voy- 
age; ſome aſcribing it to mere caſualty, others 
ſaying it was undertaken from a premeditated de- 
ſign. William of Malmeſbury tells us, that Ha- 


rold being at his houſe in Boſenham, in Suſſex, ne 


the ſea- ſide, he, for his recreation, with ſome of 


his retinue, took a fiſhing-boat, in order to row 
up and down at a ſmall diſtance from the land; 
but running out a little farther to ſea than they 


There is ſome reaſon to believe that Griffith, 
prince of Wales, was not included in this pacifica- | 
tion; for the next year, 1057, we find him re- 


newing his hoſtilities again, and become fo formid- 
able, that Edward, by the advice of old earl Leo- 
tric and Harold, granted him a ſafe and honour- 
able peace. 

On the third of Auguſt, A. D. 1057, that wiſe 
and good nobleman, Leofric earl of Mercia, cele- 
brated for his probity, juſtice, and piety, irre- 
proachable in all his conduct, ever faithful to his 


were aware, a ſtorm ſuddenly roſe and forced them 
acroſs the channel to the French coaſt, where 
(glad to be ſafe at any rate) they landed in the 
territories of the earl of Ponthieu. I he inhabitants 
of that coaſt, according to their cuſtom, and that 
barbarous practice which, to the ſhame of huma- 
nity, ſtill ſubſiſts in many parts of our own ſea- 

coaſts, to make a prey of the diſtreſſed and ſhip- - 


* 1. ©. Truly noble, to denote his being of royal blood. His father, Edward the Outlaw, was buried at St Paul's in Lon- | 


don, 10537. Saxon Chron, 


wrecked, | 
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recked, fell upon them, and, being many and 
well armed, — compelled earl Harold and his. 
followers, who were not provided with weapons, 
to ſurrender themſelves ; when they were all caſt 
into priſon and loaded = chains, on pretence 
at they were come over as Ip1es. 5 
1 * ſituation of affair, Harold caſt about 
within himſelf what was beſt to be done, when, 
after ſome deliberation, he hired a meſſenger to 
o to duke William, and acquaint him, & that 
he (Harold) had been ſent over by the king 
of England, formally to confirm certain matters of 
deep i:nport to the duke, which he had hitherto 
only received by diſtant hints from envoys of inte- 
rior note; but that he was kept priſoner by the 
command of Guy carl of Ponthieu, and thereby 
prevented from diſcharging his embally ; repre- 
ſenting, at the ſame time, that William's honour | 
and character were concerned in not ſuffering ſuch 
a breach of the laws of hoſpitality, and fo great 
an inſult on his own authority as ſovereign of the 
country, to go unpuniſhed ; and concluded with 
appealing to him for juſtice, ſaying, © that if it was 
required of him, to purchaſe his liberty, and that 
of his followers, with money, he was ready to 
pay the ſame to duke William ; but never would 
jubmit to do it to a perſon inferior to himſelf, as 
was earl Guy.” Hereupon duke William in- 
ſtantly gave orders for ſetting Harold at liberty, 
who repaired to the duke's court; where being 
honourably received, and by the duke invited to 
accompany him on an expedition he was then about 
to make into Brittany, he fo far ingratiated him- 
ſelf into the Norman's favour, by his wit, courage, 
and inſinuating addreſs, that the latter ſhewed 
him every diſtinguiſhing mark of triendſhip ; and 
Harold, not to be behindhand with ſo generous a 
patron and protector, promiſed him by oath, that 
in caſe king Edward died, he would deliver up to 
him the caltle of Dover, which was then under his 
command, and uſe all his influence to procure him 
the crown of England. Duke William, confiding 
in the earl's proteſtations, and to endear himſelf 
and cauſe the more to his care, betrothed to him 
his daughter, then too young for marriage ; and 
the affair of the ſucceſſion being thus concluded be- 
tween them, Harold was ſent home, loaded with 
rich preſents. * 
This is the account given by William of Malmeſ- 
bury *, and the moſt authentic of our old Engliſh 
hiitorians. Smollett +, who follows Rapin and the 
authority of Brompton (who, as he is ſingle in many 
things, ſo he is in this), ſays that this voyage was 
voluntary, and undertaken in order to releaſe his 
brother Ulnoth and his nephew Hacune, who had 
been delivered as hoſtages for his father Godwin's 
good behaviour, and ſent into Normandy ; and 
that while he was at William's court, that prince 
gave him to underſtand that he had deſigns upon 
the Engliſn crown, and that a private contract had 
been made between Edward and him, when he was 
laſt in England: the earl, who had never ſuſpected 
any colluſion between the king and the duke, 
and being at that time in the power of the latter, 


— 


thought it moſt . adviſeable to diſſemble his own 
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ſentiments and views, promiſed to contribute hs 
intereſt in behalf of William, demanded his daugh- 
ter in marriage as a proof of his attachment, and 
confirmed his promiſes by an oath in the preſence 
of the ſtates of Normandy. Wace||, William Picti- 
venſis$, and Carte tell us, that Harold was ſent 
embaſlador, to carry tlie account to William, that 
Edward had appointed him his ſucceſſor. Amidit 
this contrariety of ſentiments the reader might be 
perplexed to fix his choice, if, as Tyrrel juſtly ob- 
lerves**, © it was not eaſily to be perceived, that 
the two laſt accounts were forged by the later 


Oo F | 
monks; and that they would not have been omitted 


by William of Malmeſbury if he had known any 
of them, or thought them to have been true.” 
Much about the time of Harold's ſetting out on 
this voyage, Elfgar, the ſon of carl Leofric, who 
ſucceeded to all his father's great poſſeſſions, fell 
again under the king's diſpleaſure, and was ba- 
niſhed the kingdom the year after his father's de- 
ceaſe. Under theſe circumſtances he had again 
recourſe to his former friend and ally Griffith, who 
lent him a conſiderable body of forces; and hav- 
ing alſo found means to procure a large fleet from 
the Norwegians, he appeared on the Kentiſſi coaſts, 
in a condition to effect a formidable invaſion ; the 
dread of which, together with earl Harold's ab- 
ſence, the only general Edward thought capable of 
oppoling ſo powerful an enemy, induced that faint- 
hearted prince to comply with the propoſals of Elf- 
gar, whoſe attainder he took off, and once more 
reſtored him to his eſtate and government, on con- 
dition that he ſhould ſend home all his forces at his 
own expence. Elfgar did not long ſurvive this 
— reſtoration, but dying, left all his great 
poſſeſſions to his ſons Morcar and Edwin. 
Edward, having thus got rid of this dangerous 
ſubject, reſolved to take vengeance on thoſe who 
had abetted and aſſiſted him in his late inſult on the 
royal prerogative, turned his arms againſt Griffith 
prince of Wales; and Harold being now returned , 
chat nobleman was ſent with a ſtrong body of horſe, 
with orders, if poſſible, to ſurprize Fin : but Grit- 
fith being informed of the earl's deſign, fled with pre- 
cipitation, and abandoned the ſhips which he had juſt 
fitted out in order to renew his invaſions ; theſe fell 
into Harold's hands, who, after having ſeen them all 
burat, returned to England. In a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, however, Edward again ſent a formidable 
army to invade the Welſh territories, both by ſea 
and land. In this expedition Harold acted as ad- 
miral of the naval forces, while his brother Toſti 
commanded as general of the army which was to 
make the attack by land. This powerful invaſion 
ſo terrified the Welſh, that, loſing all ſentiments of 
honour and loyalty in their fears, they baſely gave 
up the cauſe of their prince and country, and made 
their peace with Harold on the infamous conditions 
of delivering Griffith into his hand; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and that unfortunate prince under- 
went the ſame fate with his brother Rice ++, be- 
ing put to death, and his head ſent to the king at 
Gloceſter. Edward's vengeance being ſatiated with 
the fall of this powerful enemy, granted that king- 
dom to Blethyn and Rithwallen, the two ſurviving 
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brothers of Griffith, who ruled in conjunction, af, 
ter having taken the oath of allegiance and tribute 
to Harold, in behalf of the king“ 

Though Toſti, the brother of Harold, had ac 
quired great honour by his military {kill and proweſs, 
in the conduct of this expedition, and had thereby 
rendered himſelf very popular, yet that ambition 
and reſtleſs diſpoſition which ſeems to have been 
the characteriſtic of the Godwin family, prompted 
him, on ſeveral occaſions, to behave ſo tyrannically 
and oppreſſively to the Northumbrians, who were 
immediately under his government, that, unable 
longer to ſupport their miſeries with patience, they 
had recourſe to arms, preferring the proſpect ot 
death to certain want and ſlavery. 

Having, at the ſame time a quarrel with one 
Goſpatrick, a man of great intereſt in Northumber- 
land, he found means to get him murdered, and 
afrerwards endeavoured to charge the odium of his 
death upon his ſiſter Editha. Not content with 
this, he, under the ſpecious maſk of friendſhip, 
got into his power two of Goſpatrick's friends, 
Gammel and WIf the fon of Dulfin, whom he in- 
humanly put to death in his own palace. Theſe 
complicated acts of perfidy and bloodſhed put the 
finiſhing hand to what his pride and inſolence had 
begun ; and three or four of the principal noble- 
men Þ of the country, at the head of four hundred 
men, ſeized upon the city of York, made them- 
ſelves maſters of all Toſti's treaſures, which were 
there depoſited, put to death two hundred of his 
friends and followers, and then ſent a depuration 
to Morcar, fon of the deceaſed earl Elfgar, invit- 
ing him to take upon him the government of the 
Northumbrians, who were now determined to throw 
off all ſubjection to a perſon who had rendered him- 
ſelf ſo odious to them, by his male-adminiſtration. 
In this they were joined by the inhabitants of Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lincolnſhire. Hereupon 
Toſti appealed to the king, under whom he imme- 
diately held his government; and a conference was 
appointed to be held at Northampton, while earl 
Harold was ordered to march with a ſtrong body 
of men, in hopes of over- awing tie malecontents : 
but when the conference came to be opened, theſe 
people, who were warmed with the noble ſpirit of 
liberty, and not actuated by principles of ambition 
or rebellion, repreſented their motives for taking 
up arms, and their reſolution not to lay them down 
till they had procured redreſs, in ſuch perſuaſive 
terms. that Harold, perceiving their reſentment 
againſt his brother to be entirely owing to his own 
bad conduct, gave a noble inſtance of his modera- 
tion and juſtice by drawing off his forces, and con- 
ſenting to their election of Morcar in his room; 
and making a report to the king much in favour of 
the complainants. Toſti, finding himſelf thus de- 
ſerted by his brother, proceeded. to ſuch acts of 
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revenge and cruelty againſt thoſe of the Northum- 
brians who were yet in his power, that Edward 
found himſelf under the neceſſity of baniſhing him 
the kingdom; whereupon he retired to earl Bald- 
win, in Flanders, whoſe daughter Judith he had 
married. 

About this time, Malcolm king of the Scots, 
taking advantage of the diſturbances in Northum- 
berland, invaded that country, which he ravaged 
in a mercileſs manner, directly contrary to the taith 
of the treaty ſubſiſting between him and the Eng- 
liſn, who had ſo lately aſſiſted him in recovering 
his crown out of the hands of the uſurper Macbeth; 
unleſs we are to ſuppoſe that Toſti's ambition had 
led him to be the aggreſſor, by firſt committing 
outrages upon the Scotch territories, which lay 
contiguous to his own, and which, indeed, does 


not ſeem improbable, when we conſider the gene- 


ral tenour of this turbulent man's conduct, bound- 
leſs in his avarice and rapaciouſneſs, and unre- 
ſtrained by any good quality to keep him from 
running into the moſt enormous exceſſes to gratify 
his paſſions and reſentment, which fell upon all the 
world without diſtinction 4. 

The diſgrace of Toſti was a great addition to the 
intereſt of Harold, who not only became the 1dol 
of the people from this laſt inſtance of integrity, 
but alſo reinforced his credit by his alliance with 
Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin earl 
of Mercia, whoſe ſiſter Elgitha he married; ſo that 
theſe two counties, together with his own earldom 
of Weſſex, being ſecured in his family, his influ- 
ence and power extended over the whole kingdom, 

While Harold, thus daily growing 1n power and 
influence, was buſied in every act that he thought 
moſt likely to ſecure him the ſucceſſion after Edward's 
death (for as to his compact with William of Nor- 
mandy, as that had been forced from him by the 
exigency of his ſituation, he no longer thought of 
performing it), that prieſt-ridden prince was wholly 
taken up in conſecrating the cathedral of Weſtmin- 
ſter ||: and that this ceremony might be performed 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, he convoked a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the ſtates at London, towards the 
cloſe of the year 1065, in order to confirm his 
charter of endowment of the ſaid foundation. 

At this council were preſent the queen Editha, 
with all the lords both ſpiritual and temporal. 
The charter, after the recital of the pope's bull, 
contains this clauſe : * The king, for the expia- 
tion of his own vow, and alſo for the ſouls of the 
kings his predeceſſors, as well as ſucceſſors, had 
granted to that place (viz. Weſtminſter) all man- 
ner of liberty, as far as earthly power could reach, 
and that for the love of God, by whoſe mercy he 
was placed in the royal throne ; and now by the 
countel and decree of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


earls, and other of his great men, and for the be- 


 ® It appears from ſeveral hiſtorians, that theſe two brothers 
of Griffith had ſcrved under Harold againſt him, and thereby 
got poſſeſſion of the throne of Wales, upon his death, on the 
terms abovementioned. 

+ The names of theſe noblemen were Gammelbearne (i. e. 
the ſon of Gammel), Dimeſtan the ſon of Egelnoth, and Glain- 
corn the ſon of Eardulph. 

1 Among other ir.ſtznces of the brutal temper of Toſti, the 
following in particular proves him to have been a monſter of 
barbarity : he had always hated his brother Harold, but the 
conduct of that nobleman in this laſt affair had exaſperated him 
to fuch a degree, that he ſeized ſome of his domeitics, whom 
he ordered to be cut in pieces, ſalted, barrelled, and ſent as a 
preſent to their maſter. Flor. Wigorn, Chron, Sax. 


j| Edward had made a vow (agreeable to the ſpirit of thoſe 
times) to go on a pilgrimage to Rome; but as he after- 
wards found it inconvenient, as well as diſagreeable to his ſub- 
jets, to leave the kingdom, or, what was ſtill more likely, was 
fearful of leaving behind him ſuch a ſubje& as Harold, who 
might take advantage of his abſence to ſupplant him in his 
throne, he therefore obtained a diſpenſ:tion from the pope, ab- 
ſolving him from this obligation: — he thought he could not 
employ the money he had raiſed for his journey, to a better 
purpoſe than that of building the monaſtery and cathedral of 
Weſtminſter, which he erected in the place where an old 
church had ſtood, that was founded by Sebert, king of the Ealt 
Saxons, or rather converted into a Chriſtian church, from à 


| temple in which the old Saxons had worſhipped Apollo. 0 
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nefit and advantage of the ſaid church, and all thoſe 
that ſhould belong to it, he had granted thele pri- 
vileoes following, not only in preſent but for future 
times.” Then follows an exemprion from all epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction ; as allo another clauſe, whereby 
he grants it “the privilege of ſanctuary, ſo that 
any one, of whatſoever condition he be, for whatſo- 
ever caule, that ſhall fly unto that holy place, or the 
precincts thereof, ſhall be free, and ſhall obtain full 
liberty.” And at lait concludes thus: © I have com- 
manded this charter to be written and ſealed, and 
have alſo ſigned it with my hand with the ſign of 
the croſs ; and have ordered fit witneſſes to ſub- 
ſcribe ir, for its greater corroboration.” Then im- 
medlately follows the king's ſubſcription, in theſe 
words, Ego Edwardus, Deo largiente, Anglo- 
rum rex, ſignum venerandæ crucis impreſſi.“ 
Then follows the ſubſcription of queen Editha, 
wich thoſe of the two archbiſhops, ſeven of the 
biſhops, and as many of the abbots; after which 
come on the ſubſcriptions of the laity, viz. of Rayn- 
bald the chancellor, and of the earls Harold and 
Edwin, who write themſelves dukes and ſix thanes, 
beſides others of inferior order. 

Then follows a third charter of the ſame nature 
with the former, containing Edward's letter to pope 
Nicholas, with the bull of the latter, reciting the 
privileges granted to the church, the ſubſcriptions 
being much in the ſame order as the former, only 
one Oſbald and another of the king's chaplains ſub- 
ſcribe before the lay nobility ; and, beſides the thanes, 


ſeveral ſubſcribe under the denomination of milites. 


This was the laſt act of Edward's life, for he 
was taken very ill before the breaking up of the 
council. This illneſs was probably occaſioned by 
the great fatigue he had undergone in the proſecu- 
tion of this affair; for we find that he was ſeized 
with a violent fever, attended with ravings. How- 
ever, his diforder, dangerous as it was, could not 
call off his thoughts from his favourite object. 
Finding the time of his diſſolution approaching, his 
principal care was to finiſh the ceremony on ac- 
count whereof the aſſembly had been convened, 
and growing a little better after his firſt attack, he 
ordered every thing. to be got ready for the con- 
ſecration of the church, at which he afliſted, with 
all the great men of his kingdom, both ſpiritual 
and temporal: but his malady increaſing, the next 
day he was forced to take to his bed, from whence 
be never more aroſe with life, but expired on 
Thurſday, January 3, the eve of the Epiphany, 


A. D. 1000, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. | 


His body was, by his own appointment, buried in 
his newly- conſecrated church of St. Peter, Weſt- 
minſter, 

Thus died Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, on 
account of his reputed holineſs : how far he me- 
rired that title will beſt appear from the hiſtory of 
his actions. The monks, indeed, ever faſt friends 
to all thoſe who connive at or encourage their in- 
dolent and rapacious diſpoſition, and who reaped 
great advantages from this king's liberal bigotry, 
have not been ſatisfied with extolling thoſe few vir- 
tues which he really poſſeſſed, to the ſłies, but have 
even canonized his very faults, and endeavoured to 
impoſe them on the world as ſo many proofs of his 
Picty; witneſs Ailred, his hiſtorian, or rather pa- 
negyriſt, who with great ſolemnity aſſures us, that 
he married Editha, the daughter of cari Godwin, 
purely to exerciſe his virtue by continual teinpta— 
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tion. But his treatment of that lady, as ſoon as 
ever he was in a condition to exert his power over 
her, ſufficiently ſhews what credit ought to be given 
to this legend. Nevertheleſs, for this and other his 
reputed virtues, he was canonized by pope Alexan- 
der III. about two hundred years after his death, 
by the name of Edward the Confeſſor. Pope Inno- 
cent IV. afterwards granted a bull to fix the anni- 
verſary and order the ſolemnity of the feſtival, which 
was on the fifth of January, the day of his deceaſe. 
- Amongſt other ſupernatural qualifications, which 
entitled him to a rank among the ſaints, was the 
ſpecial privilege which he is laid to have received 
trom heaven, of curing by touch the ſcrophulous 
malady from him called the king's evil; a privi- 
lege which ſome affirm to have deſcended upon the 
kings of England his ſucceſſors. How far this gift 
was real or imaginary, I leave to the reflection of 
every perſon ot enlightened underſtanding, who 
need not be told that ſurpriſing effects have been 
produced by the effluvia of bodies of a certain 
conſtitution upon the human frame, without 
any ſupernatural intervention; I ſhall, therefore, 
only obſerve, that it was not peculiar to the kings 
of England, ſince the kings of France have claimed 
the ſame privilege ever ſince the time of Clovis, the 
firſt Chriſtian prince of that kingdom 

No unprejudiced perſon can forbear ſmiling when 
he finds our country man Carte labouring fo ſeriouſly 
to eſtabliſh the truth of this legendary fable by nu- 
merous quotations, and arguments no leſs m_ 
ous than ſophiſtical : however, as ſome of our 
readers may be deſirous of hearing all that is to be 
ſaid on both ſides of the ſubjze&t, we have there- 
fore yentured to tranſcribe his ſentiments, ſuch as 
we find them in p. 338. vol. i. of his Hiſtory of 
England: the words printed in Talic may ſerve as 
indices to point out what this author immediately 
drives at. | 

It was to the hereditary right in the royal line 
(ſays Mr. Carte) that people, in Malmeſbury's days, 
aſcribed the ſupernatural virtue of our kings in cux- 
ing ſcirrhous tumours, called the king's evil; 
though this author is willing to impute it to the 
ſingular piety of Edward, there is no proof of any 
of our kings touching for that diſtemper more an- 
cient than this king, of whom Ailred, as well as 
Malmeſbury, obſerves that he cured a young mar- 
ried woman, reduced by it to a deplorable condi- 
tion, by ſtroking the place affected with his hand, 
upon which ſnhe grew ſenſibly better, the tumour 
diſperſed, the ſcar wore off, and in a week's time 
the cure was perfected. There are no accounts of 
the four fult kings of Norman or foreign race ever 
attempting to cure that complaint; but that Hen- 
ry 1]. both touched thoſe afflicted with it, and 
cured them, is atteſted by Peter Bleſſenſis, who had 
been his chaplain. Bradwardin, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury under Richard II. the lord Forteicue, and 
other grave authors, give the like teſtimony in be- 
halt of the cure of, as well as practice by that 
prince's ſucceſſors; beſides a great number of evi- 
dences that might be drawn from records, many of 
which are printed by Tucker, having been com- 
municated to him by the late Garter, the learned 
Mr. Anſtis. There is a particular religious office 


uſed at the time of touching, not diſagreeable to 
the ſimplicity of the Saxon times; in the ceremo- 
nial whereof, the king, at the reading of the firſt 
goſpel, gently draws both his hands over the, ſore, 

3 Y : much 


126 
much after the manner uſed by Edward. All our 
Engliſh kings have continued to uſe this rite to 
this day [our author aſſerts this in the year 1747.1] 
And the French, from the time of St. Louis, if 
not of Philip Auguſte, have imitated them in it, 
with the like ſalutary effect Some of the French 
writers aſcribe this gift of healing to their Kings 
devotion towards the relics of St. Marculph, in the 
church of Corbigney, in Champagne, to which 
the kings of France, immediately after their co- 
ronation at Rheims, uſed to go in ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion: and it muſt be owned there was formerly a 
veneration paid to this ſaint in England. It was 
in memory of him that a room in the palace of 
Weſtminſter, frequently mentioned in the Rolls of 
Parliament at the time of its aſſembling, was called 
the Chamber of Sr. Marculph ; being probably 
the place where our kings uſed to touch for the 
evil; it is now called the Painted Chamber. And 
though the name of that ſaint has been long forgot 
in this nation, yet the ſanative virtue of our kings 
fill continues. Nor is it confined to them alone; 
for though Forteſcue {at the time of whoſe writing 
there had been no ſovereign hereditary queen 
crowned in this realm) imagined it was not com- 
municated to queens, becauſe they were not an- 
ointed in the hands; the contrary hath been ſince 
proved by abundant experience. Tucker relates 
a remarkable inſtance, in the cure of a Roman ca- 
tholic ; who being put into priſon, perhaps for re- 
cuſancy, and terribly afflicted with the king's evil, 
was, after he had been there for a tedious time at 
_ vaſt expence to phyſicians, without the leaſt re- 

lief, touched by queen Elizabeth, and perfectly 
cured. This gave him occaſion to ſay, he was now 
convinced by undoubted experience, that the pope's 
excommunication of that queen ſignified nothing, 
ſince ſhe ſtill continued bleſſed with ſo miraculous 
a quality.” In order to obviate an objection which 
might be made to this prolix account, our author 
adds, in a note, ** that the cure cannot be imputed 
to the ſtrength of imagination, is evident from the 
numbers of children that have been ſo cured. Dr. 
Heylm, an eye-witneſs of ſuch cures, ſays, I 
have ſeen ſome children brought before the king 
(Charles I.) by the hanging- ſleeves, ſome hanging 
on their mothers* breaſts, and others in the arms 
of their nurſes, all cured without the help of a ſer- 


viceable imagination.” 


There are ſome few anecdotes of Edward's pri- 


vate life handed down to us, as inſtances of his 
affability and good-nature, amongſt which are the 
two following, that have been invariably related by 
all the writers of his hiſtory. 

One day, as he was repoſing himſelf on his bed, 
with the curtains drawn round, a page of his cham- 
ber came into the room, in order to do ſome me- 
nial offices, not knowing the king was there; and 
a coffer being left open, in which was money to a 
conſiderable amount, the youth, thinking himſelf 

ſecure from all detection, filled his pockets with 
the ſpecie, and retired ; Edward, who ſaw him all 
the while through the curtains, not giving him the 
| leaſt diſturbance. In a very few moments the thief 
returned again, and fell to work as before ; when 
the king, diſpleaſed at this repetition of his bold- 
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neſs, called out to him, “Lou young rogue, you 
had beſt be contented with what you have gotten, 
tor ſhould lord Hugolin * come and catch you, he 
will not only cauſe you to be foundly whipped, but 
alſo take away the booty you have already made.” 
The boy, half dead with fear, inſtantly diſappeared, 
and Hugolin coming in preſently after, and find- 
ing that ſome of the bags were miſling, flew into a 
violent paſſion, and uttered threats of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment on the felon, if he could diſcover him: 
but Edward, with great good-nature, endeavoured 
to pacify him, For the poor knave (ſaid he) who 
has the money, wants 1t more than we do.” 

As another inſtance of his placability and patience 
under injury, we are told, that being one day a 
hunting (a diverſion of which he was particularly 
fond) and having the chace in full view, a country 
fellow croſſed the road, and fo aftrighted the king's 
horſe that he had well near thrown his rider, and 
utterly ſpoiled the ſport ; but Edward recovering 
himſelf, rode up to the ruſtic in ſeeming great 
wrath as if he was going to beat him, and ſaying, 
© By the Mother of God, I would be even with 
you if I could,” left him. | 

Againſt theſe two trivial inſtances of mildneſs 
and placability of temper, we need only bring his 
treatment of his own wife and mother, and the 
deadly antipathy he ſhewed on all occalions to the 
family of Godwin, to whom he was indebted for 
his exiſtence as a king. 

As to his remiſſion of the tax of Danegelt, which 
has been ſo much cried up as an inſtance of his 


equity and the paternal love he bore his ſubjects, 


ms, 


we have but to look into Ingulphus to be fully ſa- 
tisfied concerning the cauſe of this popular conceſ- 
ſion. According ta that writer, Edward going 
into the treaſury where this tax had been depoſited, 
ſaw the devil dancing and ſkipping upon the bags 
of money (though, by the bye, no one could ſee 
the fiend but himſelf), this ſight had ſuch an effect 
upon the monarch, that he ordered all the money 
to be reſtored to the right owners, and the tax to 
be aboliſhed.” Now is it not evident to every ſenſible 
perſon, that Ed ward's imagination, which was ſtrong 
in proportion as his intellects were weak, had been 
worked up to this height by the execrations of his 
ſubjects againſt the payment of Danegelt ; and his 
fears co-operating with the ſuperſtitious turn of his 
mind, raiſed up this phantom to his idea ? 

In a word, we may, without incurring the cen- 
ſure of malevolence or partiality, but only from a 
fair retroſpect of the actions of that prince's life, 
ſum up his character in theſe few words: he was a 
bad huſband, a bad ſon, an indolent king, a faith- 
leſs friend, an inexorable enemy, a dupe to fo- 
reigners, and a ſpunge to the monks, who, for that 
and no other reaſons, have honoured him with the 
title of a faint and a confeſſor. 

As a legiſlator he ſtands in a more favourable 
point of light; for he made, or digeſted ſeveral 
excellent laws, which have been looked upon by 
all ſucceeding kings as the ſtandard of their con- 
duct and adminiftration, and made one of the ar- 
ticles of the coronation-oath. Theſe will be found 
in their proper place, at the end of the period un- 


der conſideration. 


This is the ſame perſon whom we find thus deſcribed by 
Fleet: « Hugolinus nobilis, principalis ſancti regis Edvardi 
cubiculanus, ſemper Deo devotus, & predicto regi inter omnes 
nujus Romani proceres miles fideliſſimus.— Hugolen, chief mi- 


niſter and chamberlain to St. Edward the king, a ſervant en- 
tirely devoted to God and his prince, and the moſt faithful 


knight among all the nobility of the court,” 


only one who had a juſt claim to the crown. How- 
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As to Edward's perſon, we have it thus deſcribed | 
by a very old author +: + He was of a fair and 
ruddy complection; well-ſhaped and handſome in 
his perſon; rather tall in ſtature, and, in his latter 
years, venerable for his long white beard. The 
dignity of his perſon added majeſty to the royal 
robes, inſtead of receiving it from them; and were 
worn by him only for ſtate, and not out of a love 
of grandeur. In his diet, no man was more ab- 
ſtemious : in his dreſs, no man more plain.“ 

Edward was the laſt king of the race of Egbert, 
though not the laſt Saxon King, as ſome have at- 
firmed, ſince his ſucceſſor was of that nation. Had 
it not been for his abſurd and prepoſterous vow of 
chaility, he muſt, in all probability, have left an 
heir to his crown and dominions, and thereby have 
prevented a revolution which reduced the Engliſh 


to the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery. 


HAROLD IM A.D. 1066. 
DWARD had been ſo taken up in the latter 
years of his life with the religious mummery 
of the dedication of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, that 
he had neglected to nominate his ſucceſſor : indeed, 
had the great men of the ſtate paid any regard to 
equity, or the right of lineal deſcent, there could 
be no room for debate to know on whom the crown | 
naturally devolved at Edward's deceale : Edgar, 


Atheling was the only ſurviving prince of the fa- 
mily of the ancient kings, and conſequently the 


ever, Harold had taken his meaſures ſo well, that it 
was impoſſible for any but himſelf to be choſen. As to 
Edgar, he was a boy, and, as has been before obſerved, 
unable to contend with Harold, who was already, 
in effect, maſter of the kingdom. The Engliſhclergy 
were almoſt to a man on his ſide, and there was not 
left any nobleman of power and weight ſufficient 
to take Edgar under his protection beſides Edwin 
and Morcar, and they were too much linked in with 
Harold to be depended upon for oppoſing his mea- 
ſures. William of Normandy, who founded his title 
on a pretended will of Edward, was of a country to 
which the Engliſh had an implacable averſion, and 
they were ready to ſubmit to any ruler, rather than 
fall under a foreign yoke. 

Harold made the moſt of theſe circumſtances 
for his own advantage; and to take away all op- 
portunity of forming a contrary party or cabal, 4 
cauſed the funeral obſequies of the deceaſed Ed- 
ward to be performed the very next morning after 
his death, it being a cuſtom in thoſe days to defer 
the coronation of a new prince till his predeceſſor 
was interred. That buſineſs at an end, the aſſem- 
bly was convened for the choice of a perſon to fill 
the vacant throne, when the generality of ſuffrages 
went in favour of Harold, who was accordingly 
declared king, and anointed by Aldred, archbiſhop 
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of York, Stigand of Canterbury being at that time 
indiſpoſed. This hurry, ſo unuſual in the begin- 
ning of reigns, ſhews Harold to have looked upon 
his right as very diſputable. There is fo ſtrange a 
diſagreement among the authors who have written 
the hiſtory of this period, concerning the manner 
in which Harold aſcended the throne, that, in or- 
der to ſatisfy the curious reader, we ſhall add their 
different opinions in a note, to prevent him the 
trouble of turning over a number of books, ſome of 
them not eaſily to be met with, leaving him to his 
own reflection, without preſuming to biaſs it by 
any opinion of our own “. | 

Harold having thus uſurped the throne, under 
the appearance of a legal election, applied himſelf 
to gain the affections of the people by meaſures the 
very reverſe of thoſe he had formerly uſed ; for as 
before his acceſſion, and while in purſuit of a crown 
to which he had no title, he had ſtuck at nothing 
to gratify his ambition and thirſt of power, he now 
put on all the appearance of humility, and to ſuch 
a degree did he carry his diſſimulation, that he af- 
fected on all occaſions to treat the young Edgar 
Atheling with the greateſt marks of reſpect and 
kindneſs, hinting at the ſame time that he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſovereign power merely for the ſake 
of the infant prince, whoſe nonage rendered him 
unfit for the weight of government, and that he 
might poſſibly ſhift the diadem from his own brow 
to place it upon his, when years had ripened him 
into maturity for wearing it. He ſpared nothing 
to give him the moſt liberal education, as a perſon 
who was one day to rule over others ; he loaded him 
with gifts and honours, and particularly cheriſhed 
thoſe whom he knew to be favourers of that prince's 
cauſe. By theſe and the like politic ſteps, and by 
ſeizing every opportunity of eaſing the people of 
their burthens, and righting them in all their juſt 
complaints, he eſtabliſhed ſuch a dominion over 
their minds, that he reigned the king of their 
choice, and bade defiance to any cabals that could 
be raiſed againſt his —— and authority. 

I am well aware that we may find a different 
character of him in Knyghton, and other Norman 
hiſtorians, who repreſent his adminiſtration as high- 
ly oppreſſive and tyrannical, and ſuch as rendered 
him infinitely odious to the nation ; but as we have 
no authorities to uphold this cenſure but thoſe of 
intereſted and ſuſpected writers, we cannot give 


e| them the degree of credit they ſeem to require. 


The wife precautions Harold took to ſecure him- 
ſelf in the good opinion of his ſubjects appear to 
have been dictated by a politic foreſight; for he 
was not only threatened with a deſcent by William 
duke of Normandy, to whom he had forfeited his 
promiſe, but was likewiſe expoſed to the machina- 
tions of his own brother Toſti, who hated him mor- 
tally, and, either out of old reſentments, or envy at 
his new dignity, or perhaps becauſe on his acqui- 


+ Gervaſius Dorobornenſis. 

* Eadmer and Hoveden tell us, that Harold was nominated 
by Edward for his ſucceſſor; and being, for that reaſon, elected 
by all the chief men of the kingdom, was the ſame day anointed. 

Henry de Silgrave (an author who wrote in the time of Ed- 
ward I. and whoſe hiſtory is now in manuſcript in the Cot- 
tonian collection) relates, that Harold came to Edward, as he 
was lying on his death-bed, deſiring him to appoint a ſucceſ- 
for: that he replied, . he had already nominated duke Wil- 
liam for his heir: but the earl and his friends ſtill perſiſting in 
this requeſt, the king, turning his face to the wa l, replied, 
When I am dead, — the Engliſh make either the duke, or 
the carl, king.” 


Malmeſbury, who inclines to the Norman party, aſſerts, 
that Harold, finding a great diſagreement among the nobles 
about the ſucceſſion, ſeized the crown, placed it on his own 
head, and intimidated the aſſembly ſo, as to extort an oath of 
—_— from them. 

_ Huntingdon, without mentioning any thing of the election, 
informs us, that ſeveral of the Engliſh were inchued to favour 
the pretenſions of Edgar Atheling. 

And Ingulph, a cotemporary writer, who ſpeaks with great 
caution, tells us, that Harold, wickedly forgetting the oath 
he had formerly made to duke William, intruded himſelf into 
— — and was folemnly crowned by Aldred, archbiſhop 
of York. 
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ſition of the crown he had not given him the go- 
vernment of the Weſt Saxons and their father's pa- 
trimonial eftate, which he had claimed, left no 
means untried to diſturb his government. Toſti 
was at this time in the court of Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, father to his wite Judith, and to Matilda 
or Maud, ducheſs of Normandy ; and preſuming 
upon this affinity, as allo being ſenſible of the pre- 
tenſions which William had ſet up to the crown of 
England, went over to Rouen, on a viſit to the 
duke, in order to perſuade him to invade the terri- 
tories of his brother Harold. William wanted very 
little incitement to the attempt ; he had already 
reſolved in his own mind to make the moſt powertul 
alliances he could againſt the uſurper Harold, and 
for this purpoſe he had entered into a new league 
with the Norwegians, the ancient friends of the 
Normans, and had engaged Harold Harfager, the 
king of that country, to fall upon the Northum- 
brian territories, while he himſelf ſhould make a 
deſcent upon the ſouthern parts. 

Things were in this train when Toſti arrived, 
and that diſcontented brother's preſence ſerved only 
to haſten the preparations which had been before 
concerted. However, till all the requiſites for 
ſtriking the important blow were ready, William 
prudently reſolved to make Toſti his forlorn hope, 
and inſtrument of trying how the affections of the 
Engliſh ſtood in reſpect to their new king: he 
therefore furniſhed him with ſixty ſail of ſhips and 
a body of forces, with which he made a deſcent 
upon the iſle of Wight, where he levied conſider. 
able contributions ; and then retiring to his ſhips, 
he put to ſea again, and ſcoured all the coaſt till he 
came to Sandwich. 

Harold, upon the firſt advice of his brother's 
invaſion, fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron, and raiſed a 
large body of horſe, in order to march againſt him 
in perſon, and puniſh his audaciouſneſs; but Toſti, 
having been appriſed of his motions, drew off with 
his fleet northwards, pillaging the coaſts all the 
way he went : tillat length Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
and Morcar, who had ſucceeded Toſti in the go- 
vernment of Northumberland, getting together a 
body of troops in haſte, encountered the invader, 
and drove him, with a great ſlaughter of his men, 
back to his ſhips, ſeveral of which they burned, 
and the enterpriſing exile was obliged to fly for re- 
fuge into Scotland, with twelve of his ſhips, all 
that he had remaining of the fleet he had firſt brought 
with him. Here he endeavoured to engage Mal- 
colm, king of Scots, in his intereſt ; but that prince 
being then embroiled in a civil war with the deſ- 
cendants of Macbeth, could not be prevailed up- 
on to join him; therefore Toſti's ſucceſs in Scot- 
land fell far ſhort of his expectations. 

Now William being determined to declare him- 
ſelf, ſent a meſſage to Harold, requiring him to 
relinquiſh to him that crown to which he was en- 
titled, not only by the will which the late king had 
made in his favour, and which he pretended himſelf 
to be poſſeſſed of, but likewiſe by the agreement 
which Harold himſelf had entered into with him, 
at the time he releaſed him from his impriſonment 
by Guy, earl of Ponthieu. To this demand, fo 
peremptorily preferred, Harold returned as per- 
emptory an anſwer, giving the duke to underſtand, 


that, in the firſt place, the ſuppoſed will of Ed- 
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ward, if any ſuch there really was, made nothing 
for his claim, inaſmuch as by the conſtitution of 
the kingdom no monarch of England could be- 

ueath his dominions to any one without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates of the kingdom, much leſs to a 
foreigner ; that the right of election of a ſovereign 
to rule over them, was veſted in the nobles and 
commons of the kingdom; that ſuch election had 
been formally made in his (Harold's) favour, and 
therefore that he held the crown by the moſt au- 
thentic of all tenures, the united ſuffrages of the 
people. Secondly, that as to the pretended pro- 
miſe that he might have made to the duke, it was 
extorted from him while in a ſtate of durance, and 
as ſuch was null and void by the laws of all na- 
tions. And laſtly, he concluded with declaring, 
that he was ever ready to maintain himſelf in pol- 
ſeſſion of that ſovereignty, to which the voices of 
the people, in full aſſembly, had raiſed him, agaiu{t 
all thoſe who ſhould dare to conteit his claim, fo 
long as he had an arm to wield a ſword, or a ſol- 
dier that would fight under his banner. This ſpi- 
rited anſwer convinced William, that he had no- 
thing to expect but from the ſucceſsful iſtue of a 
war ; for which both parties now made the moſt 
earneſt preparations. Accordingly the duke ap- 
plied to the neighbouring princes for ſuccour, with 
the molt alluring promiſes of reward, in cate by 
their aſſiſtance he ſhould be enabled to compaſs his 
end. 

While each party was thus taken up in concert- 
ing the moſt ſuitable meaſures to effect and repel 
the intended attack, Harold Harfager, king of 
Norway, appeared on the coaſts of England, with 
a fleet of three hundred fail; and being joined by 
Toſti, who, ſince his late defeat, had kept hover- 
ing on and off the northern part of the iſland, the 
two fleets ſailed up the river Humber, where they 
landed their forces, and immediately marched for- 
wards to lay ſiege to the city of York. This in- 
vaſion was ſo ſudden and unexpected, that the earls 
Edwin and Morcar, who were the governors of that 
country, had not time to levy a ſufficient force to 
diſpute their landing : however, knowing that 
ſomething mult be done in this critical ſituation, in 
order to check the enemy in their progreſs, till a 
ſtronger reinforcement could be ſent from the 
louthern parts of the kingdom, they got together a 
tew troops from the adjacent countries, and advanced 
to oppole the invaders ; but theſe troops conſiſting 
of raw undiſciplined men, were quickly beaten, 
and the enemy proceeding onwards, ſate down be- 
fore the city of York, which ſoon fell a prey to them, 
where, we are told by {ome hiſtorians, they put the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants to the ſword. 

Harold, on the firſt news of Harfager's deſcent, 
had put himfelf in march with a choſen body of 
veteran troops to oppoſe him, but could not come 
up time enough to prevent the fate of York. At 
lengh, however, the two armies met *, near Stand- 
ford-brigg, ſince called Battle-bridge+. This bridge 
was guarded by a party of Norwegians, who 
defending it with great bravery, were all cut 
to pieces, excepting one, who, with a valour 
almoſt incredible, but vouched by undeniable au- 
thority, alone ſtood the ſhock of the whole Eng- 
liſh army, and, armed with his battle-axe, flew 
every one that attempted to come over the bridge : 


September 25, A. D. 1066. 


+ A bridge over the river Darwent, in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
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no leſs than five and forty of the aſſailants fell by 
the death- dealing arm of this Norwegian Cocles “. 
At length, however, after a glorious diſpute ot near 


ſix hours, that was effected by ſtratagem which 


could not be brought about by ſuch an infinite ſu- 
periority of force; for one of Harold's men getting 
into a boat under the bridge, through a hole he 


found there, ran a ſpear up into the Norwegian's 


lower parts, who, no longer able to maintain his 
poſt, fell down dead. Upon this the Engliſh made 
themſelves maſters of the bridge, which they 
croſſed, and fell upon the enemy on the other fide, 
when the diſpute was very bloody, obſtinate, and 
long; but victory declared in favour of Harold. 
The invaders were defeated with prodigious loſs, 
their two leaders, Harfager and Toſti, were left dead 
on the field of battle, and an immenſe booty fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, being the whole of the 
ſpoils that the invaders had amaſſed in the courſe 
of their ſucceſsful ravages. After this victory, 
Harold, following his blow, made himſelf maſter 
of moſt of the Norwegian ſhips that lay in the 
Ouſe; but coming to a compoſition with Olaiis, 
the ſon of Harfager, and Paul, count of the Ork- 
neys, he gave them twenty-one fail to carry off 
their wounded, on their ſwearing never more to in 
vade the Engliſh territories. 

This victory was one of the greateſt that we find 
recorded by our hiſtorians ; for, in the beginning 
of this expedition, the king of Norway had con- 
quered the Orkneys, and, conſidering the prodi- 
gious force with which he invaded England, there 
was no ſmall probability of his reducing that allo. 
By this defeat Harold entirely fruſtrated that de- 
ſign, and did not a little diſconcert the projects of 
duke William, at whoſe inſtigation Toſti and Har- 
fager had made this deſcent, in order to give a di- 
verſion to Harold's arms, while William ſhould ef- 
fect a landing in a diſtant part of the kingdom; 
and for this purpoſe he propoſed waiting at St. Va- 
lery's, till he ſnould receive advice of the ſucceſs of 
the Norwegians. 

However, this victory, which ſeemed to eſtab- 
liſn Harold's affairs, proved the cauſe of his utter 
ruin. It was the cuſtom of thoſe days to divide 
all the ſpoils taken from the enemy in war, among 
the officers and ſoldiers ; but Harold, by an ill- 
timed parſimony, though from a laudable motive +, 
kept the whole of the treaſure to himſelf, which 
entirely loſt him the hearts of his ſoldiers, who 
aſcribed his conduct to an avaricious and arbitrary 
diſpoſition, and looked upon him as one who had 
robbed them of their property, and whom, there- 
tore, they thought unworthy of being ſupported by 
them. Let us now return to William, whom we 
left buſied in making preparations for aſſerting his 
claim to the crown of England with ſucceſs. 

Having, as we before obſerved, engaged Toſti 
and Hartager to make a deſcent upon the Eng- 
liſh coaſts, in the nature of forerunners to his 
grand expedition, he ſet himſelf to raiſe the ne- 
ceſſary ſums for defraying the expence of ſuch an 
important enterprize; and for that purpoſe con- 
voked an aſſembly of the Norman ſtates, of whom 
he demanded ſubſidies: at the ſame time he laid 
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before them the nature of his claim, the uſage he 
had met with, his proſpect of ſucceſs, and the 
advantage that muſt thereby accrue to his he- 
reditary dominions. But theſe reaſons, though 
urged with all the force of the molt powerful elo- 
quence, made no impreſſion on the aſtembly; they 
abſolutely refuſed to comply with his requeſt; they 
remonſtrated, that their country was already drained 
of men and money by the long war it had carned 
on with its neighbours, the French; and that they 
were not obliged to ſerve in foreign expeditions, 1n 
which the intereſt of Normandy was not immedi- 
ately concerned, which they thought by no means 
to be the caſe in the preſent intended expedition. 
William, finding himſelf ditappointed from this 
quarter, gave over proſecuting his enterprize as 
connected with the honour and dignity of his duke- 
dom, and determined to make a private jobb of 
it : with this view he ſet on foot a ſubſcription, to 
which every man in Europe was invited as an ad- 
venturer. This method ſucceeded to his wiſh. In 
a ſhort time he found means to get ſeveral of the 
chief men of his duchy to contribute, as private 
individuals, to that ſcheme which they had oppoſed 
in their political legiſlative capacities. This 1n- 
ſpired a general emulation who ſhould be fore- 
moſt in aſſiſting their prince: William Fitz Ofbern, 
a man of the greatelt property and popularity in 
the dukedom, undertook to fit out forty ſhips at 
his own expence ; and the moſt wealthy, after his 
example, ſubſcrided very large tums, according to 
their reſpective abilities. Even his inveterate 
enemy, Geoffrey Martel, count of Anjou, ſent 
him a conſiderable body of men. Guy, earl of 
Ponthieu, followed his example; Euſtace, count 
of Boulogne, and the vicomte of Thouars, in 
Poictou, joined him in perſon with their vaſſals. 
Howel, count of Bretagne (or Britanny) levicd a 
body of five thouſand men, conſiſting of cavalry 
and infantry, which he ſent under the command 
of his eldeſt ſon, Alan Fargant, attended by the 
viſcounts of Leon and Dinanf. The emperor 
Henry IV. and Philip I. of France were then mi- 
nors; but, on William's application, the imperial 
council iſſued out a proclamation, allowing all the 
vaſſals of the empire to enter into his ſervice. It is 
ſaid, that William had made an agreement with 
thoſe princes who lent him ſuccours, to aſſign lands 
to them in England, after the conqueſt of that 
country. But as William was a vaſſal to the crown 
of France, he expected a more powerful aſſiſtance 
from thence than from any other quarter; how- 
ever, he found himſelf greatly deceived, for on 
making application to the council of regency, and 
even offering to hold England in vaſſalage of the 
crown of France, that aſſembly not only refuſed to 
concern themſelves with his enterprize, but alſo 
either adviſed or ordered him to deſiſt from it. 
This refuſal of the French council did not, how- 
ever, hinder Baldwin, count of Flanders, who 
was at the head of the regency and guardian of 
Philip's perſon, from giving underhand encou- 
ragement to the French nobility to aſſiſt his ſon- in- 
law. But no afliſtance was of greater conſequence 
to William than the pope's declaration in his fa- 
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This relation, which we have from Brompton and Knygh- 
ton, will appear leſs incredib!e when we conſider, that our 
anceſtors were at that time unacquainted with the uſe of can- 
non, hich alone at preſent decide the fate of the day, 

+ The king did this with a view to convert it to the main- 
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tenance of the war againſt the Norman, without being obliged 
to burthen his ſubjects. Sim Dunebn. 


t Moſt of what follows is taken from Wace's MS. hiſtory, 
late in poſſeſſion of Mr. Carte. 
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vour, which he obtained by promiſing to hold the 
kingdom of England as a het of the apoſtolic ſce. 

Alexander II. then ſupreme pontiff, full of hopes, 
and glad to extend the papal juriſdiction in a coun- 
try where it had not been yet eſtabliſhed, readily 
granted all that William aſked. Harold was de- 
nounced a perjured uſurper; a ring with one of St. 
Peter's hairs in it, and a conſecrated banner, were 
ſent to the duke, to hallow his enterprize: bulls 
were publiſhed to declare the juſtice of his cauſe, and 
toſtir up every good Chriſtian to aſſiſt him in placing 
him on the throne of England. This declaration, 
ſo artfully obtained, and ſo admirably well ſuited 
to the genius of the times, had a great effect, not 
only on a number of brave men in all parts of Eu- 
rope, who, eager to ſignalize their valour and their 
reſpect to the pontifical decrees, fiocked from all 
quarters to range themſelves under William's ſtan- 
dard, but alſo on the Engliſh themſelves, who, 
looking upon Harold as an excommunicated per- 
fon, and being moreover incenſed againſt him for 
his late unpopular act in with-holding their dues 
from his valiant ſoldiers, were more than half pre- 
pared to give the duke a welcome reception; 
when he, finding all matters ripe for ſucceſs, ſet 
ſail from St. Valery, on the eve of the feaſt of St. 
Michael, the tutelary ſaint of Normandy, and land- 
ed without oppoſition the next day at Pevenſey, 
in Suſſex, having loſt in his paſſage only two ſmall 
veſſels that were o verladen“. The duke is ſaid 
to have been himſelf the firſt who jumped aſhore ; 
and the writers of his life have, upon this occaſion, 
adapted to him an incident we meet with 1n the life 
of Julius Cæſar +. 

And here we may obſerve, that William could 
not have choſen a more ſuitable time for his expe- 
dition, inaſmuch as there was nothing to oppoſe 
his deſcent. Harold, indeed, had fitted out a 
conſiderable fleet, computed at ſeven hundred fail, 
which cruiſed off the Iſle of Wight, in order to op- 
poſe William's deſigns : but as the duke had de- 
layed his enterprize ſo long, partly through the 
refuſal of the ſtates to concur with his propoſals, 
and partly by reaſon of contrary winds, which had 
detained him at St. Pierre ſur Dive (where his 
army and fleet had rendezvouſed) near two months, 
the king was led to think that he had entirely de- 
clined it. This ſurmiſe was confirmed, according 
to ſome authors, even by earl Baldwin, who had 
been applied to for that information. However, 
Harold's armament was diſperſed, and had quitted 
its ſtation for want of proviſions ; and Harold 
himſelf had withdrawn all his forces from the ſea- 
coaſt, 

And now the duke having thus happily effected 
a landing, in order to deprive his men of all hopes 
of returning, or of ſafety but in victory, ordered 
his ſhips to be burnt, according to ſome authors ; 
but other authors ſay that he ſent them back to 
Normandy, which latter account appears the moſt 
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reaſonable. He then marched on towards Haſt- 
ings T, where he ordered a fort to be built, and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the motives that 
induced him to undertake the enterprize. 

He ſaid, he came to revenge the death of prince 
Alfred, reſtore Rodberr archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and aſſiſt the Engliſh in puniſhing Harold, who 
had ſeized the crown, to which he had no right, 
in direct violation of the oath he had ſworn at the 
Norman court. But theſe reaſons were treated as 
frivolous by every Engliſhman of good ſenſe; for, 
in the firſt place, Alfred had fallen by Godwin, 
who had been tried and fined for the tame : but 
although that puniſhment fell far ſhort of the 
crime, yet Harold could not be involved in the 
guilt, as it did not appear that he had any hand 
in the murder. The tecond reaſon was no better 
than the firſt (though probably inſerted in the ma- 
nifeſto on the pope's account, to ſerve as a cover 
for his partiality to the duke), for it was well known 
that prelate had been baniſhed by the general af- 
ſembly of the kingdom in Edward's reign, and 
conſequently the preſent king could not be blamed 
for it: moreover, it was in itſelf a wiſe and juſtifi- 
able meaſure, and ſuch as was univerſally approved 
of by the Engliſh themſelves. Thirdly, as to his 
offering to the Engliſh his aſſiſtance to bring Ha- 
rold to condign puniſhment for having ſeized the 
crown without right, and in direct contravention 
to his oath, Harold had fully anſwered every thing 
that William could allege on that head. 

All this while it may be obſerved, that the 
duke made not the leaſt mention of any will of the 
deceaſed king Edward, or even any verbal promiſe 
made him by that prince, which might perhaps have 
wrought a favourable effect on the minds of the 
people, whom he deſigned to lure over or ſubject 
to his ſway ; whereas his ſilence on that head en- 
tirely overturned his third motive : nor could the 
Engliſh conceive what grounds a duke of Nor- 
mandy had to enter the kingdom in this hoſtile 
manner; or what advantage could accrue to any 
one from ſiding with an invader of their country: 
ſo that very few Engliſhmen would enliſt under his 
banner, notwithſtanding that they were far from 
being contented with Harold's government, who, in 
ſeveral inſtances, had exerted an arbitrary power, 
the very name of which has its antipathy planted in 
the heart of every native of this iſland. 

The proviſions which the duke had brought 
with him being conſumed, he gave ſtrict orders 
that his men ſhould not burn the country, nor 
plunder the inhabitants, alleging that it was hurt- 
ing themſelves, to deſtroy what would ſoon be their 
own. By this prudent and politic ſtep he, in all 
probability, ſaved his army from deſtruction; for 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country, finding 
themſelves treated thus mildly, endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the favour and protection of their new maſter, 
by ſupplying him with all thoſe neceſſaries which 


— 


We ſhall here ſet down a lift of the moſt conſiderable of 
William's fleet, as it is found in. our Engliſh hiſtorians; but 
without taking upon us to vouch for its accuracy. The whole 
15 ſaid by ſome to have conſiſted of near a thouſand ſail ; of 
which, William, his ſewer, the ſon of Oſbern, ſupplied him 
with ſixty ſhips ; Hugh, his nephew, afterwards earl of Che- 
ſter, with as many; Hugh de Montfort with ſixty ſhips and 
ſixty ſoldiers ; Romus, the eleemoſinary (almoner) of Toſcan, 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, with one ſhip and twenty men ; 
Nicholas, the abbot of St. Odian, ſupplied him with fifteen 
mips and one hundred men; Robert, earl of Angus, with ſixty 


ſhips ; Girald, the ſewer, with as raany ; William, count of 
Durance, with eighty ſhips ; Roger of Montgomery, with fixty ; 
Roger de Beaumont, with ſixty ; Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, with 
one hundred; Robert de Mortimer, with one hundred and twen- 
ty; William Gifford, with thirty veſſels and an hundred men. 

+ The duke going aſhore, his foot, by accident, ſlipping, 
he fell down, when a ſoldier, ſtanding by, immediately turned 
it into a good omen, ſaying, ** Sir, you have thus taken ſeizin 
of that land -of which you will ſhortly be king.” | 

t The chief of the Cinque - ports, whoſe burgeſſes ſtill re- 


tain the old title of Barons. ; 
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he wanted, inſtead of retiring with their cattle and 
effects farther up the country, which would have 
been the inevitable conſequence of a difterent be- 
haviour in the invaders. i 

While William was thus employed in getting 
proviſions for his men, we are told by our author“, 
that one Robert, a Norman baron, ſettled in thoſe 
parts, ſent the duke advice of Harold's victory 
over the king of Norway, and his return from the 
North to London, adviſing him, at the fame time, 
not to venture a battle with ſuch a numerous army 
of brave men as the uſurper had to bring againſt 
him, but rather to entrench himſelf as ſtrongly as 
poſlible in his camp at Haſtings. William, how- 
ever, cither too judicious, or too intrepid, to follow 
ſuch timorous advice, returned for anſwer, “that 
he was come into England to. ſeek his enemy; 
that he put confidence in the valour of his troops, 
and did not doubt of ſucceſs ; and that he held it 
beneath the honour of a general, who had the 
fwords of ſixty thouſand brave men unſheathed in 
his cauſe, to waſte time in parlying +.” 

But to return to Harold : on the firſt news of 
the duke's landing, he made a general muſter of 
his army, when he found too late the bad effects 
of that diſcontent which his ſeizure of the booty 
had occaſioned in his affairs at this juncture; for 
the greateſt part of thoſe who had been diſguſted 
thereby, had deſerted him in their way to London; 
therefore, in order to prevent a more general de- 
fection, he behaved to ſuch of his ſoldiers as con- 
tinued with him with more than common genero- 


ſity and kindneſs ; and by ſending to the nobility 


of the kingdom, repreſenting the danger to which 
they, their country, and himſelf were expoſed, he 
prevailed on them to ſend him very conſiderable 
recruits. During this interval, William ſent am- 
baſſadors to Harold, demanding him to ſurrender 
the crown, which he had fo perfidiouſly uſurped. 
This meſſage was delivered in ſuch arrogant terms, 
that it awakened the moſt furious rage in the 
breaſt of the haughty Harold, who could with dif- 
ficulty be reſtrained by thoſe about him from fall- 
ing upon the ambaſſadors, and putting them to 
death. However, he ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded, and ſent them back to the duke, with a 
retorting anſwer that did not in the leaſt yield in 
bitterneſs and contempt to the meſſage he had 
received. 

While theſe things were in agitation, Harold 
made every preparation that his great military 
knowlege could ſuggeſt, in order to reſiſt his 
enemy, and drive him out of the kingdom : but, 
in the interim, he was prevailed on by the lords 
of his council, previous to trying the fate of a 
battle, to ſend a meſſage to the duke, with the 
offer, if he would depart the land quietly, of a 
large ſum of money to defray the charges of 
his expedition. This meſſage was received by 
William with the contempt it deſerved; and he 
ſent back for reply, © that he was not come over 
for the ſake of plunder or paltry coin, but to 
feize that kingdom which was his due, and which 
Harold, in violation of the moſt ſacred oaths, 
* uſurped ; and that nothing leſs would ſatisfy 

im.” 

Harold, who, elated by his late ſucceſs againſt 

the Norwegians, looked upon himlelf as invincible, 


ems 
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and did not queſtion driving the Normans into the 
ſea, immediately on receiving this anſwer from the 
duke, prepared to march againſt him, and to run 
the hazard of an engagement. Having, theretore, 
aſſembled all his forces, he advanced towards the 
Norman army, and encamped within feven miles 
of Haſtings, where they were poſted. While Ha- 
rold was thus burning with eagernels to attack the 
duke, Gyrth, a younger brother to the king, who 
was a perſon of a cooler head, though no way in- 
ferior in wiſdom and bravery, endeavoured all he 
could to diſſuade him from this raſh ſtep : he re- 
preſented to him, „that all his ſupplies were 
not yet come up; that the enemy was, therefore, 
much ſuperior in number ; that his army was fa- 
tigued with its march; and that it would be bet- 
ter to content himſelf with waſting the country and 
carrying off all the proviſions it atiorded, till the 
expected ſuccours ſhould join him trom the North 
that ſuch a conduct would greatly diſtreſs the ene- 
my, who, when they found that they could neither 
ſubſiſt in the country, nor force the ifſue of a battle, 
would be glad to come into any terms, to ſecure 
a ſafe retreat, and leave the land with more preci- 
pitation than they ever entered it.” At the ſame 
time he beſought his brother to let him take the 
command of the army upon himlclf : ** Reſerve 
yourſelf, ſaid this able counſellor, to other times; 
while you are ſafe, the enemy can never be ſaid to 
conquer, but on your perſon the fate of your king- 
dom depends. Leave me to fight the Norman; 
if, peradventure a favourable occaſion ſhall offer, 
while you keep yourſelf ready to reap the glory of 
my ſucceſs, or repair the misfortune of my defeat.“ 
But ſuch was the blinded obſtinacy of Harold, 


that, rejecting this wiſe advice, he fixed the fatal 


reſolve for fighting ; nor could he be prevailed 
upon to wait the arrival of the forces, which were 
coming up from different counties to join him. 
However contemptible the enemy appeared in 
Harold's imagination, he found himſelf greatly miſ- 
taken when he went the next day, in company with 
his brother Gyrth, to reconnoitre their camp, the 
diſpoſition of which, and the number and excel- 
lent order of their troops, ſoon convinced him 
that he had to deal with a foe who would cut out 
ſufficient work for him. Finding that he had been 
impoſed upon in regard to the ſtrength of the duke's 
army, on his return to his own camp, he propoſed 
to retreat to London, 1n order to increaſe his forces ; 
but here he was contradicted by Gyrth, who, with 
a generous warmth and freedom, told him, * that 
he ought to have abided in that city, agreeable to 
the advice of himſelf and others his faithful coun- 
ſellors, till the arrival of his troops; but ſince it 
was now too late to repent, ſo it would be igno- 
minious to recede ; that his honour was now en- 
gaged, and he muſt ſtand the teſt, prepared either 
to conquer or loſe all; that the leaſt ſtep towards 
a retreat would be conſtrued into a flight, and loſe 
him for ever in the opinion of his ſoldiers and all 
the world, animate the Normans, and ſo diſcou- 
rage his own men, that they would certainly deſert. 
him, and he would never be able to get them to- 
gether again.” | 
Thus both armies prepared for battle. Bur 


William, willing to prevent the effuſion of blood, 
or probably thinking his cauſe deſperate, from not 


ll. hs. »» 


* Wace, p. 482, &c. 


+ Id. p. 484, &c. 
being 
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being joined by the Engliſh in ſuch numbers as he 
expected, ſent a monk * to Harold, with four 
propoſitions : the firſt was, that Harold thould re- 
linquiſh the kingdom, upon certain conditions; the 
ſecond, that he ſhould hold it under homage to the 
duke; and the third, that they ſhould refer the 
deciſion of their differences to the pope; the fourth, 
to determine their quarrel by ſingle combat, and the 
kingdom to be the prize of the conqueror: all of 
which Harold refuſed + Upon this the Norman 
barons grew very preſſing with William to lead 
them againſt the enemy, before they could be re- 
inforced by the expected troops ; but he, notwith- 
ſtanding the eagerneſs of his people to engage, re- 
ſolved to try another expedient in order to give a 
greater ſanction to his cauſe, and maſk his ambition 
beneath a ſhew of reluctance and neceſſity. He 
accordingly advanced in perſon, with twenty 
followers, intending to offer Harold all the pro- 
vinces of England north of the Humber, and to 
fecure all Godwin's patrimony to Gyrth, on condi- 
tion that the reſt of the kingdom ſhould be ceded 
to him; but in cafe of a refuſal, to pronounce Ha- 
rold a perjured liar, to declare all his adherents 
excommunicated by the pope, and to challenge 
them to a general engagement. 

When it was told to Harold, that the duke was ad- 
vancing to a perſonal conference with him, he, not 
chuſing to ſubject himſelf to the reproaches which 
he might naturally expect for the breach of his oath 
and his other underhand dealings, ſent his brother 
Gyrth to receive his propoſals. Upon his return, that 
nobleman reported the whole of the duke's offers and 
threats, which made a great impreſſion upon the 
nobles and others that compoſed Harold's council. 
Perjury and breach of promiſe ſounded ſtrange and 
ominous to Engliſh ears; and the menace of ex- 
communication carried with it a force, only to be 
conceived by thoſe who live under the terror of ec- 
cleſiaſtical rule, or are the dupes of bigotry and re- 
ligious ſuperſtition. The aſſembly, therefore, unani- 
mouſly adviſed Harold to come to an accommoda- 
tion; but Gyrth, alarmed at, though uninfected 
with, the panic which had now diffuſed itſelf like a 
contagion from the council to the army, reſolved 
to exert his utmoſt efforts to ſtop the ſpreading poi- 
ſon to their hopes, and with irreſiſtible eloquence 
diſplayed to them the certain loſs of honour, power, 
poſſeſſions, liberty, in a word, of every thing dear 
to a free-born Engliſhman, that would await ſo pu- 
ſillanimous a reſolution ; expatiating on the mi- 
ſeries they had to expect under the rule of a 
conqueror, who had already devoted their perſons 
and effects as a prey to thoſe who aſſiſted him in 
vanquiſhing them, and to whom they muſt, from 
the inſtant of ſuch a capitulation, look upon them- 
ſelves as flaves and bondmen. 
remonſtrances he added the incentives of larger 
eſtates, as a reward for their fidelity and valour. 
This politic and well-timed harangue had ſuch 


an effect on the minds of thoſe within doors and 


without, that the aſſembly with one voice rejected 
his advantage in the ground, and drew up his men 


the duke's proffered terms as infamous and diſho- 
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nourable; and the army, to 4 man, declared their 
reſolution to ſtand by their leaders to the laſt drop 
of their blood. In conſequence of theſe reſolves, 
the enſuing day, being the fourteenth of October, 
A. D. 1066, was by Harold appointed for a gene- 
ral engagement, which he imagined would prove 
fortunate to him, that being his birth-day, 

Ihe duke of Normandy, perceiving Harold was 
determined to give him battle, advanced a little 
way, and took poſt in a plain, where he could 
have room to draw up his army in battle- array. 
An adventure happened to him at this time, which 
gives us a remarkable inſtance of his generous dit- 
poſition : we are told, that Fitz Oſbern, one of 
his generals, and his favourite companion, being 
extremely wearied with the duty of the day, was 
Juſt ready to ſink under the weight of his armour, 
which the duke perceiving, took off his favourite's 
helmet with his own hand, and carried it on his 
ſhoulder into the camp. This and the like acts of 
condeſcenſion worked wonderfully in his favour with 
the ſoldiers : nor was his open deportment in other 
reſpects leſs ſerviceable to him in the minds of the 
Engliſh, eſpecially the inſtance of his behaviour to 
two ſpies, whom Harold ſent to diſcover the real 
ſtrength of his army and the diſpoſition of his 
camp, and who being taken within the precincts 
of the camp, might, agrecable to all the rules of 
war, have been inſtantly put to death ; inſtead of 
which, William diſmiſſed them with great polite- 
neſs and humanity, having firſt ordered one of his 
officers to ſhew them all over his lines, with a de- 
fire that they would make a faithful report to their 
king of the ſituation in which they tound things 
for the enſuing conteſt. | 

The night preceding the battle was ſpent in a 
very different manner by the two armies. Harold, 
fluſhed with his former ſucceſs, and preſuming not 
a little on the diſpoſitions which William had lately 
ſhewn for peace, and depending on the experienced 
courage of his troops, vauutingly declared, that 
the man who entertained a doubt of victory was 
a coward 1n his heart. The example of their king 
and leader filled the minds of the Engliſh with 
the like preſumptuous confidence of ſucceſs, and 
they ſpent the evening in a Bacchanalian mirth and 
feſtivity, that ſeemed rather the prelude ro a tri- 
umph, than the preparation for a bloody and doubt- 
ful field, on whoſe ſucceſs every thing dear to the 
lovers of liberty depended. 

Not ſo paſſed the hours away in the Norman 
camp: a ſober ſilence deepened the gloom of night; 


ſolemn reflection took poſſeſſion of each brealt ; 


they behaved like men prepared to meet the worſt, 
or hail the moſt fortunate event: a well-timed de- 
votion inſpired that reſolute courage which riot 


To thele pathetic ; 


and debauch ſerves only to enervate, by diſſipating 
the ſpirits, whoſe ſupport is wanting in the time 
of trial. 

And now the day aroſe which was to decide 
the fate of England. Harold 2, far inferior in 
the number of his forces, re{olved not to loſe 


— — — 


— 


* Named Hugh Margot. 

+ To theſe propofitions Harold replied, that he was not ſo 
ſimple as to ſubmit to the arbitration of the pope, who had al- 
ready declared himſelf a party ;-that he ſcorned to hold the 
crown of England dependent on any prince whatever; nor 
would he put his kingdom on the iſſue of a ſingle combat, in 
which, though he ſhould obtain the victory, he could reap no 


ſolid advantage; and that therefore he would leave the deci- 
ſion of his cauſe to God alone. Smollere. : 

t The following account of the battle between the Engliſh 
and Normans is taken from Wace's MS. Hiſtory, and the Lite 
of William by J. H. (or John Hayward) who wrote in the 
reign of James I. and is to be found in the ſecond volume of 
the Harl. Miſcell. 
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in a column on the brow of a hill, with a ditch 
and a line of hurdles before them. The Kentiſh 
men, armed with halberts, pikes, and targets, 
formed the van, a poſt of honour, which they 
claimed as their right by ancient uſage ever ſince 
the time of the Saxon Heptarchy ; and the care 
of defending the king's perſon and the royal ſtand- 
ard was, by like preſcription, conſigned to the 
Londoners, whom Harold particularly cautioned 
to keep cloſe together, telling them that breaking 
their ranks would be attended with inevitable dii- 
comfiture. Theſe latter formed the main body, 
and the remaining ranks were indiſcriminately 
filled up with the other Engliſh. Harold and his 
brothers Gyrth and Leofwine placed themſelves in 
the centre, that the men might be witneſſes of their 
valour, and diſdaining an indulgence that was not 
ſhared by the meaneſt ſoldier, they fought on foot. 
The whole together formed a well compacted pha- 
lanx, whoſe cloſe cemented ranks ſeemed indiſſo- 
luble by any force that could aſſail them. 

Willtam, mounting on horſeback, encouraged 
his men with a voice that ſeemed to breathe victo- 
ry; he appealed to heaven for the juſtneſs of his 
cauſe : he then hung round his neck, as witneſſes of 
his rival's perjury, the relics on which Harold had 
ſworn, and ordered the conſecrated banner ſent him 
by the pope to be unfurled in the front of his army. 
Theſe things, which would be laughed to ſcorn in 
the preſent enlightened times, had a wonderful ef- 
fect in thoſe days of dark ignorance and blind ſu- 
perſtition. The Normans thought they marched un- 
der the immediate protection of heaven. They 
advanced in three bodies; the firſt, compoſed of 
the troops of Bretagne, Anjou, le Maine, and 
Perche, led by Fitz Oſberne and Roger de Mont- 
gomery; the ſecond, of Poictevins and Germans, 
under the command of Charles Martel * and a Ger- 
man general ; the duke himſelf led up the laſt di- 
viſion, conſiſting of his own Normans and the 
flower of his nobility ; and among all the three di- 
viſions were interſperſed flying bodies of archers, 
to ſerve as opportunity ſhould offer +. 

The Normans, marching with the pope's ban- 
ner at their head, to begin the attack on three ſides 
at once, Taillefer, a gallant old ſoldier, advanced 
before the reſt, and ſung, according to cuſtom, the 
famous ſong of Roland and the heroes who fell at 
Rongeval, to rouze the valour of his countrymen. 
To animate them ſtill more by his example, he 
obtained the duke's permiſſion to ſtrike the firſt 
blow in the battle, upon which he ruſhed on to 
begin the charge, running aſtandard-bearer through 
with his lance, and killing another with his ſword, 
but before he could diſpatch a third he was lain 
himſelf. The air was now darkened by a cloud of 
arrows, diſcharged from the bows of the Norman 
archers}, which terrified the Engliſh, unuſed to 
thoſe miſſiles ; and ſeeing their men fall on all 
fides, they thought the centre of their army had 
been broken through, which for a while occaſioned 
ſuch a confulion and diſmay as was eaſily perceived 
by the Normans, who, reſolving to follow their 
advantage, charged with redoubled impetuoſity ; 
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but the Engliſh having recovered from their firſt 
aſtoniſhment, and forming a penthouſe with their 
targets over their heads, cloſed their ranks, and 
preſented ſuch an impenetrable body to their ene- 
my as obliged them to retire, and, heing thus re- 
united, did amazing execution upon them with 
their javelins, inſomuch that the Bretons, in the 
enemy's left wing, giving way, were puſhed into 
ſome covered ditches, which they had not obſerved 
as they marched up to the attack. The other corps 
being ſtruck with a panic, on a falſe report that 
the duke was ſlain, were preparing for flight, when 
he coming up in lucky time, ſhewed them their 
miſtake, rallied them, and led them again to the 
hght. 

> The Engliſh, vain of this trifling advantage; 
had, contrary to Harold's expreſs command, 
quitted their poſt on the hill to purſue the broken 
column into the plain, which as foon as William 
perceived, he, with a happy readineſs, brought up 
a body of Norman cavalry from his right wing; 
and cut off the retreat of three thouſand of the 
moſt advanced of the purſuers, conſiſting of the 
Kentiſh and Eſſex men, all of whom he pur to the 
{word : he then renewed the general attack againſt 
the main body of the Engliſh, by whom he was re- 
ceived with the ſame firmneſs and intrepidity as 
before. He was repulſed on all ſides, and where- 
ever he ſtrove to make an impreſſion, the loſs re- 
verted upon himſelf. Thus circumſtanced, he de- 
ſpaired of prevailing by open force. Thrice had 
he led up the charge, and each time the horſe on 
which he rode was killed ; he flew from rank ro 
rank, from ſquadron to ſquadron, animating by his 
words, and encouraging by his example, both the 
brave and the irreſolute; ſometimes ruſhing on 
with a torrent of death in his rear, ſometimes op- 
poling his ſingle authority to a crowd of runaways. 
Harold, with equal ſpirit, with equal valour, but 
with ſuperior ſucceſs, oppoſed him : the eyes of his 
faithful Engliſh were fixed on him; by his up- 
lifted fword they dealt the blow, and mowed down 
the remaining ranks which his javelin had thinned : 
no man felt fatigue, no man thought of, receſs, 
while their king ſeemed loſt to every ſenſe but 
that of a thirſt for glory, and to have nothing in 
purſuit but conqueſt or death. 

And now victory appeared on the point of paſſ- 
ing over to the ſide of the Engliſh; the drooping 
Normans ſtaggered under their reſiſtleſs ſhock, 
when William's genius found means to fix the wa- 
vering fortune of the day, by one of thoſe ſtrata- 
ym in war which, from their frequency, are the 
eſs ſuſpected or guarded againſt ; he ſounded a re- 
treat; the knell of Engliſh liberty] for ſoit proved. 
Harold's brave ſoldiers, thinking that nothing now 
remained but to glean the deathful harveſt, for 
which they had ſo painfully laboured, were ruined 
by a raſh ſecurity; deaf to all order, impetuous 
and ungovernable, they purſue the wily —— 
into the plain with as little caution as before; and 
they, who, when united, were invincible, when 
thus diſſipated became an eaſy prey to thoſe of 
whom they thought th-y had the maſtery. For 


* So Wace and J. Hayward call him. Camden and others 
name him Jeffery. 

+ Our ancient hiſtorians inform us, that the morning of the 
battle, the duke's eſquire, by miſtake, put on his armour with 
the breait-plate behind inftead of before. William averted the 


emen by a well-timed jeſt: + Thus (ſaid he) ſhall my duke- 


I2 


dom be turned into a kingdom ere night.” 

t Here we are told by ſome of our hiſtorians, that duke 
William ordered his Normans not to ſhoot their arrows directly 
forward, but upward, ſo that, forming a curve, they might 
fall upon the heads of the Engliſh and ſtick in their brains. 


M m 


the 


* Low ten or twelve ranks may diſcharge together, and will an- 


acquainted with the country as the Engliſh, they 
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the Normans rallying upon a ſignal given, cloſed 
their ranks, faced about, and, ſurrounding their 
purſuers with their cavalry, cut numbers of them in 
pieces, and the reſt, with great difficulty regained 
the hill, where they ſtill maintained their ground in 
ſpite of the utmoit efforts of the enemy to diſlodge 
them or break their ranks. 

The Normans finding all their attacks were fruit- 
leſs, had recourſe to their former ſtratagem, and, 
amazing to be told ! it met with the ſame ſuccels ; 
the Englith, never to be taught by experience when 
their fighting humour is indulged, forgor the check 
they had ſo lately met with, and followed the ene- 
my a third time into the plain, where they were 
again trodden down by the Norman horſe, and 
ſtrewed the field with their dead bodies. Weak- 
ened as they were with theſe repeated loſſes, they 
{till kept their ground on the hill, unſhaken for 
ſome time, and, in all probability, might have re- 
covered their ſtrength and ſpirits, and have finally 
repulled their fierce affailants, had not an arrow, 
ſhot from the bow of the evil genius of England, 
laid their monarch breathleſs on the ground, whoſe 
dying groan was the departing ſigh of Engliſh li- 
berty. William and ſlavery triumphed. Gyrth 
and Leofwine, the gallant brothers of Harold, ſtill 
ſurvived, and ſtill animated their countrymen to 
ſtand their ground; the amazed Engliſh thronged 
inſtinctively round the ſtandard of their deceated 

rince ; but the Normans pouring upon them in 
redoubled numbers, carried their point : Gyrth and 
Leofwine fell in each others arms; Harold's ſtand- 
ard was pulled down *, and the duke's erected in 
its ſtead ; upon which the Engliſh retired from all 
parts of the hill, and were hotly purſued by the 
enemy, even after the cloſe of day. 

The darkneſs, however, which favoured their 
retreat, had well nigh proved fatal to the Normans, 
by wreſting the victory out of their hands ; for in 
the eagerneſs of their purſuit, and not being ſo well 


fell into moraſſes and deep ditches, and loſt a great 
number both of horſe and foot. The fugitives, 
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reanimated by this accident that had befallen the 
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foe, turned upon their purſuers, and made a dread. 
ful laughter amongic them, Engenouf, baron de 
PAigle, falling among the reſt ; and, indeed, to hor 
was the action, that Euſtace, count of Boulogne, 
perſuaded William to found a retreat for that 
night, and not to truſt to the chance of darkneſs, a 
victory that would be inſured to him by the re- 


turning day; while he was whiſpering this coun. . 


fel in William's ear, he received a blow between 
his ſhoulders, which for a while bereft him of 
ſpeech. The duke, however, reſolving not to leave 
his victory imperfect, ſtill continued the fight: the 
battle ſeemed now to be renewed, the Normans 
redoubling their efforts, but ſtil] the Engliſh main- 
tained their ground. At length, William, pre- 
tending to be touched with the fate of thoſe whom 
he now looked upon rather as his ſubjects than his 
enemies, but in reality being fearful of experiencing 
one of thoſe ſudden reverſes of fortune, which are 
lo frequent in battle, ordered a truce to the com- 
bat, and offered liberty for that body of Engliſh to 
retire : this was accepted; they drew off, through 
the marſhy defiles betore-mentioned, and night be- 
ing now pretty far advanced, William faw himſelf 
left in full poſſeſſion of the field of battle and of 
the crown of England. 

Such was the iſſue of this long and bloody en- 
gagement, which decided the fate of England, and 
by which the Normans are ſaid to have loſt fix 
thouſand men; and if fo, the loſs on the ſide of the 
Engliſh muſt have been conſiderably greater. Wil- 
liam having thus attained the accompliſhment of 
his deſires, ordered his whole army to kneel, and 
return thanks to him who is the giver of all victo- 
ry: he then commanded a tent to be pitched for 
himſelf in the midſt of the (lain, and there he paſſed 
the remainder of the night. | 
The next morning was taken up with burying 
the dead: the corpſe of Harold falling amongit 
the undiſtiiguiſhed carnage, was ſo miſerably de- 
formed that it could not be diſcovered after the 
moſt diligent ſearch, till at length a lady being ſent 
for, who had formerly been miſtreſs to the deceaſed 
monarch, ſhe recognized his body by a certain pri- 


This ſtandard had on it the picture of a man fighting; 
and being enriched with gold and precious ſtones to a great 
amount, was ſent by William, after his victory, as a preſent 
to the pope. It is ſaid, that twenty young Normans had 
bound themſelves by a fearful oath to take this ſtandard, or 
die in the attempt; and though molt of them periſhed in this 
_—_—_— enterprize, yet thoſe who remained alive carricd it 
off. 

+ As the battle of Haſtings, by which the Normans con- 
quered England, was certainly won by the help of the broad- 
arrow and long-bow, ſo it was by the ſame weapons that the 
Engliſh afterwards conquered France; I ſha!l, therefore here 
give the reader an excellent and curious compariſon between 
this weapon and our fire-arms, as I find it in the Life of Wil- 
liam, by J. H. „One circumſtance more I hold fit to be ob- 
ſerved, that this victory was gotten only by the means of the 
blow of an arrow, the uſe whereof was brought into this 
land aiterwards, The Engliſh being trained to that fight, did 
thereby chiefly maintain themſelves with honourable advantage 
againſt all nations with whom they did contend in arms, being 
generally reputed the belt ſhot in the world. But of late years 
it hath been altogether laid aſide, and inſtead thereof the har- 
quebuz and cali;ver are brought into uſe ; yet not without con- 
tradition of many expert men of arms, who, albeit they do 
not reject the uſe of the ſmall pieces, yet do they prefer the 
bow before them: firſt, for that, in a reaſonable diftance, it is 
of greates both certainty and force: ſecondly, for that it diſ- 
charges faſter: thirdly, for that more men may diſcharge there- 
with at ence; for only the firſt rank diſchargeth the piece, 
neither hurt they any but thoſe that are in front, but with the 


noy ſo many ranks of the enemy: laſtly, for that the arrow 
doth ſtrike more parts of the body, for in that it turneth by 
defcent, and not only point-blank like the bullet, there is no 
part of the body but it may ſtrike, from the crown of the head 
to the nailing of the foot to the ground; hereupon it followeth, 
that che arrows falling ſo thick as hail upon the bodies of men, 
as leſs fearful of their fleſh, ſo more ſlenderly armed than in 
former times, muſt neceſlarily work more dangerous effects. 
Befides theſe general reſpects, in many particular ſervices and 
times the uſe of the bow is of great advantage; if ſome defence 
lie before the enemy, the arrow may ſtrike where the bullet 
cannot; foul weather may much hinder the diſcharge of the 
iece, but it is of no great impediment to the diſcharge of the 
W: a horſe ſtruck with a bullet, if the wound be not mor- 
tal, may perform good ſervice; but if an arrow be faſtened ir 
his fleſh, the continval ſtirring thereof, occaſioned by the mo- 
tion of himſelf, will force him to caſt off all command, and ei- 
ther bear down or diſorder thoſe that are near. But the crack 
of the piece, ſome men ſay, doth ſtrike a terror in the enemy; 
true; if they be ſuch as never heard the like noiſe before, but 
a little uſe will extinguiſh thoſe terrors; to men, yea to beaſts, 
acquainted with theſe cracks, they work a weak impreſſion of 
ſear; and if it be true, which all men of action do hold, that 
the eye in all battles is firſt overcome, then againſt men equal- 
ly accuſtomed to both, the ſight of the arrow is more available 
to victory than the crack of the piece: aſſuredly the duke, be- 
fore the battle, encouraged his men, for that they ſhould deal 
with enemies who had no ſhot. But I will leave this point to 
be determined by more diſcerning judgments.” Sce Harl. 
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vate mark, known only to herſelf. A Norman 
ſoldier, who was prelent at the diſcovery, in a fit 
of unmanly exultation, ran his ſpear into the thigh 
of the lifeleſs king; which action being told to the 
duke, he inſtantly ordered the baie wretch to re- 
ceive the puniſhment due to lo daſtardly a deed, 
and diſmiſſed him from his ſervice. He afterwards 
ſent the bodies of the king and his brothers to 
their mother Githa, who gave them as honourable 
a burial as the preſent circumſtances would permit, 
in Waltham abbey, which had been founded by 
Harold himſelf“. | 

Thus died Harold, ſays Dr. Smollett (who has 
drawn the character of this king with great elegance 
and candour) in the defence of Engliſh liberty, 
againſt the uſurpation of foreign power; and, if 
we except the injury he did to Edgar Atheling in 
excluding that prince from the throne of his fathers, 
he ſeems to have been in all reſpects well qua- 
lified to wield the ſceptre with reputation to him- 
ſelf and happineſs to his ſubjects ; for he was hu- 
mane, intelligent, and his generoſity was in moſt 
inſtances equal to his courage. His memory, 1n- 
deed has been blackened by the Norman writers, 
at the ſame time that they have exhauſted them- 
But 
need the unprejudiced Engliſh reader be told that 
this was the natural conſequence of the deciſion of 
fortune ? Had the day been Harold's, how would 
thoſe very authors, who are ſo laviſh in the praiſe 


praiſe of William, have repreſented his enterprize? 


he would then have been painted in his true co- 
lours, and inſtead of the generous and juſtly in- 
cenſed prince who came to aſſert his lawful right and 
puaiſh a perjured uſurper, we ſhould have found 
him a baſe invader, who, regardleſs of the rights 
and liberties of a free people, and truſting only to 
the power of his own arm, and the aſſiſtance of a 
ſet of deſperadoes, trampled on the laws, the pri- 
vileges, and the birthrights of the Engliſh, while 
Harold ſacrificed his life in defending them from the 
uſurpation of foreigners. Upon the whole, then, 
to ſet the characters of both theſe heroes in a proper 
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contraſt, William was the ſucceſsful Conqueror, 
Harold the unfortunate Defender of England. 
It remains now that we ſhould give ſome account 
of Harold's family. He had two wives; the firſt 
he buried long before he was king, but none of 
our writers mention her name ; his tecond was El- 
githa, widow of Griffith ap Llhewellyn, prince of 
North Wales, ſiſter of Edwin and Morcar, earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland; We are told, that 
by the former of theſe wives he had children, who 
were of ſuch an age at his death that they waged. 
war againſt the Conqueror 1n the ſecond year of his 
reign. The firſt was Godwin, who, with his bro- 
ther Edmund, after his father's death and over- 
throw, fled into Ireland ; but returning again into 
Somerſetſhire, flew Ednoth, one of his father's ge- 
nerals, who encountered him, and, after having 
made great depredations in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, ſet fail again for Ireland. The next year he 
made another deſcent upon Cornwall, where he had 
a battle with Beorn, a nobleman of that county, in 
which he got the better : from thence he went back 
to Ireland, and afterwards went to Denmark, to k'ng 
Sweyn, where he continued the reſidue of his days. 

The ſecond was Edmund, who joined with his 
brother in all his aforeſaid invaſions and wars, de- 
pending abſolutely on him while he lived, and died, 
like him, in Denmark. 

Magnus, the third fon of Harold, went with his 
twobrothers into Ireland, and came back with them 
the firſt time to England; after which we hear no- 
thing of him. 5 

By his ſecond wife, Elgitha, he had a ſon named 
Ulpho, or Wulf, who was but a child at the time 
of the battle of Haſtings, and was afterwards 
knighted by William Rufus. 

He had alſo two daughters: Gunilda, the eldeſt, 
falling blind, paſſed her days in a nunnery. 

Another daughter of Harold's is mentioned by 
Saxo Grammaticus, in his' Daniſh Hiſtory, to have 
been married to Waldemar, king of Ruſſia, by 
whom ſhe had a daughter, who was wife to Wal- 
demer, king of Denmark F. 
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The corpſe was put into a coffin, and being ſdlemnly at- 
tended by the Norman barons to Battle-bridge, was there met 
by the Engliſh nobility, who conveyed it to Waltham, where it 
was depoſited. But notwithſtanding Harold was thus publicly 
interred, Knyghton aſſerts, from Giraldus Cambrenſis, that 
he was not flatn in the battle, but retired privately, with the 
loſs of his eye, which was wounded by the arrow, and lived 
hke an anchorite ſeveral years afterwards in a cell, near St, 
John's church, at Cheſter. This odd ſtory he pretends to ſup- 
port by adding, that the fa& was diſcovered by Harold him- 


felf to his confeſſor, juſt before he died; and that it was a cir- 


” 


cumſtance univerſally believed by the inhabitants of thoſe parts, 
who ſhewed the tomb wherein he lay interred, even at the 
time in which he wrote. Tyrrel judiciouſly obviates the diffi- 
culties which might be ſtarted from Knyghton's allegation, by 
granting the tumb might have been made for a perſon who 
aſſumed the name of Harold; and, in proceſs of time might 
have been believed to be that of the real monarch. Tyrre/; 
Hift. vol. i. p. 114. 

+ Tyrrel ſays (trom Speed) ſhe was mother to Waldemar, 
the firſt king of Denmark of that name; from whom the 
Daniſh kings for many ages after ſucceeded. 
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Between the Battle of Haſtings, gained on the fourteenth of October, A. D. 
1066, and the Crowning of WILLIAM the Bas TARD King of England, on the 
Chriſtmas- day following ; containing the Tranſactions of about Two Months. 


A it is abſolutely neceſſary that the — 
ſhould be let into the hiſtory of that great and 
fortunate prince, William duke of Normandy, pre- 
ceding the event of his conquering England and 
obtaining that crown, the author of theſe ſheets 
thinks he cannot chuſe a more proper place to in- 
troduce theſe circumſtances, than after the ſhort, 
active, and important reign of his predeceſſor on 
the Ergliſh throne, and by way of relief from the 
various ſcenes of bloodſhed and commotions which 
have taken up our attention in the foregoing 
ages. 

That William was a baſtard is generally and, I 
think, juſtly agreed upon *. But we are aſſured 
by Malmeſbury, and others, that though William 
was born out of wedlock, that his — was af⸗ 
terwards married to duke Robert, which, by the 
laws of Normandy, in that point agreeable to the 
civil and canon laws, was ſufficient to make the iſſue 
inheritable although born preceding the perform- 
ance of the marriage rite: beſides, it was a general 
cuſtom at that time in France, for baſtards to ſuc- 
ceed to the inheritance, and even to the higheſt 
dignities, enjoyed by their fathers, jointly with, 
and in the ſame manner as, children lawfully be- 
gotten. Thus Thierry, the baſtard ſon of Clovis, 
ſhared with the lawful chidren of the ſaid Clovis, in 
the diviſion made of his eſtates after his death, and 
had for his lot, the province of Auſtraſia, now called 
Lorraine. Sigebert, baſtard of Dagobert I. had 
his part in the kingdom of France with Clovis XII. 
the lawful ſon of king Dagobert. Lewis and Car- 
leman, the illegitimate iſſue of Lewis le Begue, or 
the Stammerer, ſucceeded after the death of their 
father. In like manner we find it in England, 
where Alfred, the baſtard ſon of Oſwy, ſucceeded 
his brother Egfrid in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land: ſo Athelſtan, the natural fon of Edward the 
Elder, ſucceeded his father, before Edmund and 
Eldred his younger brothers, notwithſtanding they 
were lawfully begotten : and Edward ſurnamed the 
Martyr, baſtard + to king Edgar, ſucceeded him in 
the throne before Ethelred his lawful iſſue: laſtly, 
Harold, ſurnamed Harefoot, baſtard to Canute, 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom before Hardicnute 
his lawful fon. The like cuſtom has been obſerved 
in Spain, Portugal, and divers other countries; 


and it 1s probable that this uſage was grounded on 
experience, that thoſe begotten in the full heat and 
vigour of nature and affection, have in general 
been remarkable for the moſt excellent endowments 
both of mind and body. Hiſtory abounds with 


inſtances of this nature; nor can we read the lives 


of Hercules, Alexander the Great, Romulus, Ti- 
motheus, Brutus, Themiſtocles, Arthur, and, let 
us add likewiſe, of the Conqueror ; of Homer, 
Demoſthenes, Bion, Bartholus, Peter Lombard, ſohn 
Andreas, and many other great men in arms and 
literature, without being convinced of the truth 
of this obſervation. Nevertheleſs, a law was made 
by the third race of the French kings, that baſtards 
ſhould not inherit the crown of the realm. This 
cuſtom was likewiſe baniſned out of England, and 
other countries of Europe; although in France 
the baſtards of great houſes were ſtill allowed to 
inherit. Thus much we have thought needful to 
premiſe, in order to remove any unreaſonable pre- 
judice that might be taken againſt William, on ae- 
count of his illegitimacy. 

From his earlieſt infancy he delighted in fuch 
exerciſes only as were ingenious and manly, and 
tended to dexterity and valour. He was of an ac- 
tive and fiery diſpoſition ; rather ambitious than 
fond of glory; of a piercing wit, lively diſcern- 
ment, and admirable preſence of mind. His cou- 
rage proceeded not from ignorance or raſhneſs, but 
was founded on mature judgment and ſound reflec- 
tion. In peace he was politic, in war valiant, and 
alike ready at ſpying an advantage, and turning it 
to his own uſe. He was accuſtomed from his very 
childhood to the uſe and weight of armour. With- 
out deſpiſing or fearing death, he faced it in many 
well-fought fields; and his whole life was one con- 
tinued ſcene of warfare, either in defence of him- 
ſelf, or when led by ambition to attack others. 
The firſt years of his reign were much diſturbed 
with plots and conſpiracies among his Normans, 
who often conſpired againſt his life, dignity, and 
ſtate, traducing him as a boy, a baſtard, born of 
a baſe and ignoble mother, and unworthy to reign 
over them. Of theſe, ſome he appeaſed and re- 
conciled to him; others he prevented in their de- 
ſigns, or cruſhed their power before it could be 
collected; others he encountered and vanquiſhed 


— 


* He was the ſon of Robert II. duke of Normandy; ſome 
fay by a eoncubine named Harlotta; but, according to Carte 
and Tyrrel, his mother's name was Harleva. She was daugh- 
ter of Foubert, the duke's valet de chambre and ſon of a fur- 
rier of Falaiſe. It is ſaid, that the firſt night the duke took 
her to his bed, ſhe dreamed that her bowels extended over all 


Normandy and England. This dream was very naturally in- 
terpreted in the ſequel, if it was not invented after the ſuc- 
ceſſes of William. 

+ Though the preſent age appears to be well ſatisſjed with 
regard to the legitimacy of this prince, yet there was, at de 
time of his ſucceeding, great debates upon that head. 
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in the open field ere yet the down of puberty ap- 
eared on his face. SE 

William's firſt encounter, according to John 
Hayward, the excellent writer of his Life, in the 
reign of James I. was with Roger Freſney, who, 
from an old claim, demanded the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, but was by William overthrown in battle. 
His next was againſt William, earl of Argues, his 
uncle: this nobleman was ſupported in his preten- 
fions on Normandy by the power of F rance 3 but 
William ſurprized him and the French king his 
ally ſo opportunely, that he had well nigh cut them 
both off; and, after routing their combined forces, 
he accepted, or rather gave them, an honourable 
peace. Not long after, the French king making 
war on Geoffrey Martel, earl of Anjou, William 
went to the aſſiſtance of the former with a choſen 
body of forces, and ſo well acquitted himſelf both 
in the cabinet and field, that the French king was 
wholly guided by him in all his operations : and 
ſuch was his great {kill in the military art, that 
Geoffrey Martel, who was the moſt experienced 
ſoldier of his age, made no ſcruple to declare that 
young William was like to prove the beſt com- 
mander in the world. It was the characteriſtic of 
William to be remarkably kind to thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to his authority, and to carry his reſent- 
ment even to a degree of cruelty againſt ſuch who 
obſtinately reſiſted: of this diſpoſition he gave a 
remarkable inſtance at the ſiege of Alengon, when 
the defendants would frequently call out to him 
from the walls, „La pel! la pel *!” alluding to 
the ſtory of his birth; which ill- timed jeſt ſo in- 
cenſed William, that, having made himſelf maſter 
of the place, he, with an unparalleled barbarity, 
ordered the hands and feet of all whom he 
found in arms, to be cut off. ry 

The following well-atteſted ſtory may ſerve as a 
proof of his great intrepidity and preſence of mind 
in time of danger : having once fallen into an am- 
buſcade which had been laid for him by Geoffrey 
Martel, .and an univerſal panic prevailing among 
his ſoldiers, who were on the point of abandoning 
him, though not till after numbers of them had been 
ſain, the duke, in a tranſport of rage, cried out 
unto them, If ye love me not, ſoldiers, for ſhame 
follow me] for ſhame, ſtand by me! for ſhame, 
let not any of your friends hear the report, that 
you ran from your general and your prince, and 
left him fighting alone!“ So faying, he threw 
himſelf into the thickeſt throng of the enemy, de- 
nouncing thoſe traitors and cowards who would not 
follow. His ſoldiers, inſpired with freſh ardour 
by the words and example of their valiant leader, 
rallied and returned to the charge with ſuch reſo- 
lution, that they ſoon turned the ſcale of vic- 
tory to their own fide : the duke, fighting more 
like a demon than a man, clove down all who op- 
poſed him, till he reached count Martel himſelf, 
whom he, with one blow of his faulchion, unhorſed, 
threw to the ground, and ſtriking off his helmet cut 
off one of his ears. Many more proofs did he give of 
his ſuperior valour and military knowlege, which to 
enumerate would ſwell our page to an unreaſonable 
length: ſuffice to it ſay, that all the time he was only 
duke of Normandy, he was never free from ſome 
martial atchievement, and that all his enterprizes 
were attended with a moſt unparalleled and con- 
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ſtant ſeries of ſucceſs, till at length his manifold and 
painful labours were amply rewarded with the poſici- 
fon of the crown of England, to the final attainment 
of which we ſhall now proceed to accompany him. 
The victory of Haſtings, complete as it was, 
may be ſaid to have opened rather than rerminated 
William's prolpect of ſucceſs; there were many, 
and thoſe not inconſiderable difficulties to be fur- 
mounted before that enterprizing warrior could 
fully attain the end of his indefatigable labours, 
I mean the ſucceſſion to the crown of England. 
There were at this time three powerful factions in 
England, each of whom entertained very different 
views, the Anglo-Saxon, the Daniſh, and the Nor- 
man. The former conſiſted of all the patriotic Eng- 
liſh, who earneſtly wiſhed toſee the calamities of their 
country terminated by reſtoring the race of Cerdic 
to the throne, of which it had been diſpoſſeſſed, 
even though at the expence of a further effuſion 
of blood. The Daniſh cabal was headed by all the 
old families of that nation, who had been long 
ſettled, and had great poſſeſſions in England; theſe 
were for recalling the line of Canute the Grear, 
and were a formidable party, having received a ſo- 
lemn promiſe from Sweyn king of Denmark, who 
claimed in right of Canute, that he would openly 
aſſert his title to the crown, and ſupport it and his 
friends by a powerful fleet and army. The third 
party was that of the Normans, who, though far 
inferior to either of the other two in intereſt or 
connections, was now become powerful, in con- 
ſequence of the late victory; and thoſe of their 
countrymen who had ſettled in England during the 
reigns of Ethelred II. and Edward the Confeſſor, 
had rendered themſelves reſpectable to the people 
on account of the high poſts they held under a 
prince whoſe memory was ſtill dear to the nation, 
and the dignity of their own perſons, heightened by 
their ſuperior knowlege in the ſocial and civil arts. 
William, wao was perhaps the deepeſt politi- 
cian as well as the greateſt warrior of the age, had 
the addreſs to let theſe ſtorms, which ſeemed to 
threaten the bark of his expectations, ſpend their 
fury on each other, ſenſible that while ſuch fac- 
tions as thoſe we have already mentioned ſubſiſted 
in the ſtate, he had nothing to fear from unani- 
mity 1n the public councils, nor conſequently from 
any ſudden and vigorous reſolution in the Engliſh 
to defeat his deſigns on the ſucceſſion. He there- 
fore expreſſed no kind of uneaſineſs when he heard 
that Edwin and Morcar, the two powerful earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland, had retired, with a 
part of the army that had eſcaped the ſlaughter of 
Haſtings, to London, where they had ſummoned 
a meeting of the Engliſh ſtates. However, not 
to omit any thing that could make for his ſecurity 
againſt an unforeſeen accident, and apprehenſive 
that if he ſhould march immediately ro London, 
the factions, which now promoted his defigns, 
might unite from the proſpect of preſent danger, 
and prove too powerful for him, he therefore re- 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter of ſome fortreſs on 
the ſea-ſhore, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, and a port from whence he might ſend for 
ſupplies from his own country. 
With this vie'y, after remaining a few days at 
Haſtings to refreſh his army, he left a garriſon behind 


him there, and advanced againſt Dover, a place ſo 


That is as much as to ſay, Hare ſcins! hare ſkins ! 
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fortified both by art and nature, that it might have 


withſtood for a long time all the efforts of the 
Conqueror; but the fame of his victory, and ſome 
ſeaſonable ſeverities which the Normans had lately 
exerciſed *, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the hearts of 
the garriſon, that they threw open their gates al- 
molt as ſoon as he appeared in ſight, or at leaſt 
ſubmitted atter a very ſhort capitulation +. As 
ſoon as the duke was in poſſeſſion, he ordered the 
town, which Matthew Paris juſtly ſtyles the lock 
and key of the kingdom, to be more ſtrongly for- 
tified, and ſpent eight days there. Change of cli- 
mate at that ſeaſon of the year, with alteration of 
diet, and the amazing fatigues they had under- 
gone, occalioned ſeveral diſtempers amongſt his 
joldiers. This accident, which would have damped 
the courage of a lets intrepid general, ſerved only 
to convince William that no time was to be loſt, 
and that it behoved him to follow his late victory 
with unremitting ardour, while his remaining troops 
were yet in a condition to aid the vaſt deſigns of 
their leader: therefore, leaving his ſick in hoſpitals 
at Dover, he ſet out for London, at the head of a 
{mall but truſty army, in which every man was well 
affected to the cauſe of his general, and all deter- 
mined to contribute to his ſucceſs, or ſhare in his 
defeat. However, his march was retarded for ſome 
time by his falling ill himſelf of the ſame diſorder 
which had prevailed among his men JF. Let us 
now return to London, and take a view of the ſi- 
tuation of affairs in that capital of the kingdom. 
It is eaſy to conceive what a conſternation the 
whole nation was in, after the loſs of the battle of 
Haſtings, and the death of their king: this gene- 
ral confuſion was every moment increaſed by the 
diverſity of opinions of which we have already 
ſpoken. Had one ſpark of the ſpirit which ani- 
mated the blood of Cerdic, exerted itſelf in Ed- 
gar Atheling, England, notwithſtanding its late 
defeat, might ſtill have made a vigorous, perhaps 
a ſucceſsful, ſtruggle ; but that prince was too 
young, and, beſides, of too little foul to give any 
hopes of aſſiſtance to his party in theſe times of 
preſſing neceſſity. It is true, the earls Edwin and 
Morcar were ſtill living, and at that time in Lon- 
don, with a part of the fugitive army; but their 
authority was not ſufficient to execute ſuch mea- 
fures as were neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
commonwealth, They had, indeed, aſſembled in 
London almoſt all the remaining nobility of the 
Kingdom, to deliberate upon meaſures to be taken 
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in the preſent emergency, both for ſettling the go- 
vernment of the nation, and raiſing an army to 
oppoſe the Normans. They propoſed, that Edgar 
ſhould be placed on the throne, in which they were 
warmly ſupported by archbiſhop Stigand and the 
Londoners, whoſe weight was very great even in 
thoſe early times, on account of their great wealth, 
prowels, and numbers; but the major part of the 
clergy favoured the deſigns of the Conqueror, whoſe 
great ſucceſſes, and his being countenanced by the 
pope, made them believe they ſhould find in him a 
more powerful protector than they could expect un- 
der ſo young and weakly ſupported a prince as Ed- 
gar: they could not, however, ſo far prevail, but 
that the unanimous voice of the citizens was heark- 
ened to; Edgar was accordingly proclaimed king 
of England, with the general conſent of the nobi- 
lity, and orders were iſſued for levy ing a new army 
to ſupport his title |, But, by the diſſentions and 
cabals that prevailed among the great men, this 
ſalutary meaſure was rendered in a manner ineffec- 
tual. 

William being recovered from his diſorder con— 
tinued his march towards London, after having 
received the ſubmiſſion of the Kentiſh men, who 
gave him hoſtages for the aſſurance of their fideli- 
ty; in which they were followed by the inhabitants 
of Canterbury. But, apprehenſive that he might 
not meet with the ſame diſpoſition in the inhabit- 
ants of the other counties through which he was 
to paſs, he cauſed his army to march in three di- 
viſions, by three different routes $, with orders to 
his men, if they ſhould meet with any reſiſtance, 
to deſtroy the country with fire and ſword : an or- 
der which was made a pretext to commit the moſt 
dreadful outrages on the ſlighteſt pretences. The 
duke's view in this ſevere command was evidently 
to intimidate the Engliſh from any attempts to op- 
poſe him in his progreſs: however, this conduct 
leems not to be entirely of a piece with that policy 
he in general appears to have obſerved, by cauti- 
ouſly avoiding any ſtep which might animate the 
Engliſh to reſentment; a particular inſtance of 
which we have recorded of him, even while on this 
very march. 

Being ſtopped in his way by ſome trees, 
which Fretherig, abbot of St. Alban's, ,had cauſed 
to be felled, and placed in the road, he ordered him 
to appear before him, with a promiſe that he ſhould 
have no harm offered him, if he complied. On 
the abbot's coming into his preſence, the duke de- 


* At Rumney, which place William, in his way to Dover, 
had ſacked, in revenge for the ill treatment that the crew of 
one of his ſhips, ſeparated from the reſt, had received from the 
inhabitants. f 

+ We are told by Guliclmus Pictavenſis, that while this 
treaty was carrying on, the Normans had, by ſhooting fire- 
arrows into the town, burnt ſeveral of the houſes; which cir- 
cumſtance William politicly turned to- his own advantage, by 
making good the damages that the inhabitants had ſuſtained 
by the 1mprudence of his men; which gave the Engliſh an 
high opinion of his lenity, and made them believe that he 
would treat them more hike ſubjects than a conquered people. 

t The dyſentery or bloody flux. It is here that we are to 
place that famous Rory of the Kentiſh men mec ting William 
with each a branch or bough in his hand, and obliging him 
to grant them ſeveral excluſive privileges, and in particular 
that of gavel-kind (by which all the = ſucceed equally to 
their father's eſtate): but this ſtory contradicts itſelf, as it 
ment.ons that they marched with green boughs in their hands, 
in the beginning of November ; beſides, ſo tame an acquieſ- 
cence 15 inconſiſtent with the known character of William, who 


was as remarkable for his ſeverity to the obſtinate, as for his | 


| 


lenity to the ſubmiſſive. Add to this, that the ſtory was ori- 
ginally taken from the MS. Hiſtory of the Monks of St. Au- 
guſtine's, Canterbury, written by Thomas Spot, who, in all 
probability, invented it to magnify the valour of their abbot 
and of the Kentiſh men. But as neither Somner, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Gavel-kind, and eſpecially Gulielmus Pictavenſis, who 
accompanied the duke in his march, make mention of this 
fat, we may fairly refuſe our credit to it. Nor does the wel! 
known courage of the Engliſh ſtand in need of being ſupported 
by idle tales or monkiſh legends : while they had a leader to 
direct their operations, they fought like brave ſoldiers; when 
left to themſelves, and no longer able to reſiſt, they ſubmitted 
like wiſe men. 

The only inſtance we have of the exertion of this prince's 
ſovereignty, was his giving his aſſent to the election of Brand, 
in the room of — abbot of Peterborough (nephew to 
Leofric the great earl of Mercia) who died at this juncture. 
Sax. Chron. 1066. 

$ The march of thoſe columns was through the counties of 
Suſſex, Kent, Hampſhire, Surry, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, 


and Berkſhire, 
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manded of him, how he dared attempt to impede] 


h. after the rigorous order which he knew 
—— given? 0 In this (replied the royal 
abbot, with a noble firmneſs) I have done no more 
than my birth * and duty exacted of me 3 and had 
others of my rank, O duke, acted in a manner 
alike becoming them, you would not have pene- 
trated thus far into our country.” Struck with the 
boldneſs of this anſwer, William diſmiſſed the ab- 
bot unhurt. 

As he approached towards the capital, the ter- 
rors of the people increaſed; and the clergy thought 
this a good opportunity to exert their talents of in- 
finuation to diſſuade the Londoners from making 
a reſiſtance, which, they ſaid, would anſwer no end 
but to incenſe the Conqueror, and puſh him to acts 
of tyranny and revenge, which might prove fatal 
to all the inhabitants; whereas, by a timely ſub- 
miſſion, they might conciliate his affections, ſecure 
his protection, and blunt the edge of the uplifted 
ſword of power. By theſe and the like arguments, 
concurring with the near approaching danger, the 
citizens of London, who, as they had more to 
loſe, had alſo more to fear, than any other ſubjects 
in England, ſuffered their former ardour to abate; 
and from having ſo lately reſolved to brave the 
utmoſt malice of their adverſe fortune, they now 
expreſſed an earneſt deſire of coming to an accom- 
modation. The two brothers Morcar and Edwin, 
more accuſtomed to the perils of the field, and hav- 
ing had more frequent opportunities of obſerving 
the amazing viciſſitudes of war, than the home-bred 
peaceful burghers, reſolved not to give up their all 
without venturing one laſt effort in the defence of 
their liberties and properties. With this view they 
animated thoſe of their own party to engage in the 
hazard with them, and, watching a favourable op- 
portunity, ſallied out from London upon the duke, 
who was now arrived in the neighbourhood of that 
City, at the head of his firſt diviſion, hoping to find 
him fatigued with his march, and to fall upon him 
unprepared ; but they had to do with a general 
too well practiſed in the art of war to ſuffer himſelf 
to be ſo ſurprized: William was upon his guard, 
and gave the aſſailants ſo warm a reception, that 
they were glad to retire with all haſte. Their un- 
ſucceſsful return added freſh alarms to the diſpirited 
Londoners ; the friends of Edgar ſhrunk back from 
his cauſe, and thought only how to avert the ga- 
thering ſtorm from their own heads. The clergy, 
aſſiduous abettors of William and his enterprize, 
turned this accident in favour of their former 
counſels which now began to be generally em- 
braced. In this ſituation of affairs the earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland, deeming Edgar's 
cauſe deſperate, retired with their forces to the 
northern provinces. 

It is far from being clear by hiſtory, what part 
theſe wo noblemen took, after the battle of Haſt- 
ings, in the public diſtreſſes of their country. 
Some authors pretend that they were warm in the 
intereſt of the young prince Edgar, and with that 
view had drawn their forces towards London; and 
that 1t was owing to this prudent ſtep of theirs that 
lo many of the Engliſh eſcaped the carnage of that 
fatal day. Other writers inſinuate, that following 
only the dictates of their own ambition, they them- 
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ſelves aſpired to a ſhare in the ſovereignty ; and 
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the ſcepter having been lately wielded by the hand 


of a ſubject, they perhaps thought themſelves as 
well fitted for ruling the ſtate as any other per- 


ſon. Be that as it might, thus much is certain, 
that they did not puſh the title of Edgar ſo warmly 
as they might have done, and that their irreſolute 
conduct gave great advantages to the Conqueror. 

William, who had the carlicſt intelligence of 
what paſſed in London, thought the confuſion 
which that city muſt be thrown into by the depar- 
ture of the two brothers, on whom the citizens had 
fixed their eyes as their only ſupport in the preſent 
exigence, offered too favourable an opportunity 
for compaſſing his deſigns to be neglected even for 
a moment: accordingly he himſelf croſſed the 
Thames, and took poſt at Wallingford, in Berk- 
ſhire, from whence he ſent out derachments to do 
military execution on all the country round ; after 
which he marched to Berkhamſtead, in Hertford- 
ſhire : but previous to this ſtep, he ſent a ſtrong 
body of forces to the Surry fide of the river, with 
orders, if they were not received in London, to 
reduce all Southwark to aſhes ; which was accord- 
ingly performed with the moſt cruel rigour. 

This ſeverity had the deſired effect. The 
chief of the Engliſh party, foreſceing that their 
longer holding out would only open new ſcenes of 
calamity, reſolved to give way to the torrent of 
the times, and, if poſſible, ſave their country from 
devaſtations more ſhocking than it had ever yet 
experienced, With this view ſeveral nobles, ac- 
companied by Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Wulſtan biſhop of Wincheſter, Walter biſhop of 
Hereford, and other the moſt eminent citizens of 
London, repaired to William, at Berkhamſtead, 
and ſwore him fealty, having firſt entered into a 
contract with him for their own ſecurity: 

Such an example could not fail of having great 
weight with thoſe who had hitherto ſtood out ; and 
in proportion as they reflected upon William's 
power, his rapid ſucceſs, and the ſeverity he had 
exerciſed in treating every one who did not declare 
for him as if he was againſt him, this example be- 
came more efficacious ; and the magiſtrates dread- 
ing a ſiege, and thinking that the only way to ſe- 
cure the Conqueror's favour was to anticipate his 
wiſhes and make a merit of neceſſity, after having 
conſulted with the nobility, who had already made 
their ſubmiſſion, they unanimouſly reſolved to go 
in a body to make him a tender of the crown, 
with this expreſſion, © That having always been 
accuſtomed to live under kingly government, they 
knew no one more worthy to - govern them than 
himſelf.” | | 

William received them with great courteſy; but, 
as if unmindful of the very purpoſe for which he 
had invaded the kingdom, he, with the moſt re- 
fined policy, pretended atfirſt to have ſome ſcruples, 
and deſired time to deliberate on their propo- 
ſal : but ſuffering himſelf at length to be won by 
their pleaſing importunities, to do that which was 
the darling purpoſe of his ambitious ſoul, he re- 
turned for anſwer, that he was ready to conſent to 
their requeſt, and accepted the crown as their gift; 
thus tacitly acknowleging the right of election in 
the people of England, at the ſame time that the 
manner in which he acquired that election plainly 
ſhewed him unregardful of ſuch right. 


tt. 
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* He was deſcended on the one ſide from the Saxon monarchs, and on the other from king Canute the Dane. 
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Edgar Atheling, thus abandoned by every one, 
found it vain to reſiſt, and accordingly implored 
the protection of William, who readily granted it 
him. Morcar and Edwin likewiſe, ſeeing all their 


protections entirely ſuperſeded by this act of the 


Londoners, had no longer any pretence to hold 
out, they, therefore, joining with the current, {wore 
fealty to the duke of Normandy; who, on his part, 
gave all his new ſubjects the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of protection in their civil and perſonal rights, 
and in return received hoſtages for the faithful 

erformance of their engagements : but notwith- 
ſtanding this, William did not care to truſt himſelf 
in the city till he had built a fortreſs in it, to awe 
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A. D. 1066, 


the inhabitants, which he ſecured by a ſtrong gar- 
riſon of Normans. 

While this was erecting, he made Barking, in 
Eſſex, the place of his reſidence, and cauled pre- 
parations to be made for his coronation, which was 
performed in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent 
manner on Chriſtmas-day. A. D. 1066. 

Here we may fix the entire extinction of the Anglo 
Saxon government, which, with various viciſſitudes 
of fortune, had laſted in England near ſix hundred 
years, from the reign of Hengiſt, the firſt king of 
Kent, to this ſubmiſſion to William; from which we 
may date his reign as king of England, and with 
which we ſhall cloſe this period of our hiſtory. 


Of the State of Religion, and of the Laws, Arts and Sciences, Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, from the Union of the Heptarchy under 
EcztrT to the Reign of WiLLiam I. commonly called the Conqueror; 
containing an ra of Two hundred and thirty-nine Years. 


—_ perpetual inroads of the Danes, and the 
mercileſs ravages they committed 1n this un- 
happy country for the ſpace of near one hundred 
years after the union of the heptarchy under Eg- 
bert, king of the Weſt Saxons, left ſo little time 
for any material improvements either in eccleſia- 
ſtical or civil affairs, that we have found ourſelves 


under a neceſſity, from the barrenneſs of hiſtory | 


during this period, to throw together the events 
of more than two centuries, ſo far as they relate to 
the ſtate of religion, laws, manners and cuſtoms, 
&c. Thus much premiſed, we ſhall now proceed 
to conſider the moſt remarkable and intereſting 
occurrences and inſtitutions under each of thoſe 
heads, in order as they paſſed. And firſt, 


Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. | 


30 the reign of Egbert nothing hap- 
pened worth notice, if we except the charter 
granted to the abbey of Croyland, about the year 
833, by Withglaff, the tributary king of Mercia, 
in gratitude for his life having been ſaved by Si- 
ward, the abbot of that monaſtery. This charter was 
paſſed at a meeting of the ſtates, aſſembled to con- 
tult upon the means of expelling the Danes; and 
the ſame privileges and immunities were thereby 
granted to it, as to the moſt favoured abbey in 
Rome, for their cloiſter was held as a ſanctuary 


which no officer of juſtice could enter on pain of 


loſing his right foot; and it was enacted, that the 
abbot and his monks ſhould be treated with the 
tame reſpect as princes of the blood. This charter 
was confirmed by Egbert himſelf. 

Ethelwolf, the ſon of Egbert, as we have ob- 
ſerved in the hiſtory of his reign, gave himſelf en- 
tirely over to the guidance of prieſts, and was in 
every thing under the government of Swithin, 
biſhop of Winchefter, who had been his tutor. 
This prelate, taking advantage of the pious weak- 
neſs of his ſovereign, inſpired him with an extreme 
affection for the church and clergy, wherein the 
main of religion was, in thoſe times, made to con- 
Hiſt, It was by his means that Ethelwolf made 


the famous grant of tythes, A. D. 854. which h 
ever ſince continued in the church. 

This charter runs thus“: *I, Ethelwolf, by 
the grace of God king of the Weſt Saxons, &c. 
with the advice of the biſhops, earls, and all other 
perſons of diſtinction in my dominions, have, for 
the health of my ſoul, the good of my people, and 
the proſperity of my kingdom, taken the prudent 
and ſerviceable reſolution of granting the tenth part 
of the lands throughout my whole kingdom to the 
church and miniſters of religion, to be enjoyed by 
them with all the privileges of a free tenure, and 
diſcharged from all ſervices due to the crown, and 
all other incumbrances incident to lay fees. This 
grant has been made by us to the church, in ho- 
nour of Jeſus Chriſt, the Bleſſed Virgin, and All 
Saints, and out of regard to the Paſchal Solemni- 
ty, and that Almighty God might vouchſafe his 
bleſſing to us and our poſterity. Dated at the pa- 
lace of Wilton, in the year 854, Indiction the ſe- 
cond, at the feaſt of Eaſter.“ 

Our hiſtorians acquaint us, that in the following 
year 855, Ethelwolf held a great council at 
Wincheſter, at which were preſent Buthred king 
of Mercia, and Edmund king of the Eaſt Angles, 
in which this famous donation was ſolemnly con- 


4 — 


The charter here tranſlated is in the Monaſticon, p. 100. 
and is dated at Wilton in 854. whereas there is another char- 
ter, very different from this, in Ingulphus and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter, dated at Wincheſter in 855. To ſolve this dif- 
ficulty, it is ſuppoſed that Ethelwolf repeated this grant, firſt 
at Wilton for the tythes only of his own demeſnes, and the 


— 


year following at Wincheſter for the tythes of the whole king- 
dom ;, though it muſt be owned that they both ſeem equally 
to extend to all his dominions. See Ingulph. p. 17. edit Cal. 
& Mat. Weſt, Flor. Hiſt. an. 854. Ingulphus ſays this char- 
ter was made after Ethelwolf 's return from Rome; but that 
could not be, ſeeing he was then only king of Kent. 
firmed, 
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; throughout England in one part of Alfred's reign, 


S 


the leaſt damage to the vineyard or field of another, let him 


OF RELIGION AND OF THE CHURCH. 


d, being witneſſed by the two kings laſt- 
— and was publicly offered upon the high 
altar of St. Peter the apoitle by Ethelwolf himſelf, 
from whence it was . * ſent down 

gh all the pariſhes in England. 
8 2 of Ethelbatd, Ethelbert, and Ethel- 
red I. (from the year $66 to 870) are very barren 
of eccleſiaſtical events, excepting the deſtruction of 
the monaſteries and religious houles by the Danes j 
and the pathetic deſcription our hiſtorians give us 
of the implacable fury of theſe invaders againſt 
the monks : they in particular regret the ruin of 
the three famous monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, 
and Medeſhamſtead, to which we may add thoſe 
of Bardney and Peterborough, where the monks 
were all maſſacred and their libraries burnt (ſee In- 
guphus, p. 22, 23, 24.) Theſe ravages put a ſtop 
to all eccleſiaſtical authority, for we meet with no 
Engliſh councils after that of Wincheſter, till the 
reign of Alfred the Great. 

This glorious monarch was the reſtorer of the 
luſtre of the Engliſh church with that of the ſtate. 
The moſt material of his eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions 
were probably made about the year 877 or 878, 
till which time, from his acceſſion, he had been 
engaged in perpetual wars with the Danes; the 
firſt part of thele is little more than a tranſcript 
of the Decalogue, omitting the ſecond command- 
ment, becauſe repugnant to image-worſhip, which 
had by this time gained footing in England. Theſe 
are followed by an abridgment of the regula- 
tions inſtituted by Moſes in the book of Exodus 
(which, for their curioſity, I ſhall here inſert in a 
note ); after which we find a ſhort introduction 
to his code of civil laws, which the reader will 
find at large in its proper place, to which we refer 
him. 

So deſtructive had been the ravages of the Danes 
that he himſelf informs us, in his epiſtle to Wulf- 
ſiig, biſhop of London, there was not to be found, 
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tranſlate a Latin epiſtle, or underſtand the Engliſh 
of the Latin ſervice. To repair theſe defects, and 
to revive the taſte for letters, he was obliged to 
ſend for eccleſiaſtics from foreign countries: of 
theſe we ſhall ſpeak when we come to take notice 
of the learned men who flouriſhed during the pe- 
riod under our conſideration. 

We ſhall now review ſome of the many bene- 
factions of this great king to the church. He built 
two monaſteries, one at Athelney, the place of his 
retreat, in Somerſerſhire, during the inroad of the 
Danes, the other at Wincheſter ; which were after- 
wards, with almoſt all the monaſteries in England, 
filled with married clergy. But Alfred finding 
that the religious and learned perſons whom he 
had brought from abroad were not ſufficient to 
people thoſe foundations, he put into his monaſte- 
ries a number of children, who were there edu- 
cared, in order to qualify them for taking the pro- 
feſſion when they ſhould arrive at years of ma- 
turity. He alſo founded and endowed a nunnery 
at Shaftſbury, the nuns of which were all of them 
women of quality, and he made his own daughter, 
Ethelgitha, the firſt abbeſs. But notwithſtanding 
Alfred was ſo great a benefactor to the monks, yet 
was he far from encouraging them in an inactive or 
uſeleſs manner of life, but by his own example 
taught them the way in which he expected they 
ſhould walk. | 

His works of charity were great and eminent, 
In conformity with the prevailing faſhion of vows 
of poverty, introduced by the monks, he devoted 
to God one half of his annual revenue, to be 
beſtowed in works of piety, and theſe he cauſed 
to be diſtributed into four equal portions or 

arts. 
x The firſt of the four parts he aſſigned to the re- 
lief of the poor in general. The ſecond, to the 
ſupport and maintenance of the two monaſteries 
which he had built. The third, to the maintenance 
of the ſchools which he founded. And the fourth 


on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, a man who could 


and laſt, to the general relief of all the monaſte- 


After the ten articles abovementioned, we find the following: 

XI. Theſe are the dooms which thou ſhalt appoint them: 
if thou buy a Chriſtian ſervant, let him ſerve thee ſix years, 
the ſeventh year let him be free without pay ; with ſuch cloaths 
as he came in, with ſuch let him go out. — And ſo on, as in 
the Latin vulgar tranſlation of Exod. xxi. 1, 6. only inſtead of 
* his mother ſhall bring him to the judges,” (diis in the Latin) 
Alfred ſays, ** he ſhall bring him to the door of the temple,” 
ver. 6. and, in the ſame verſe, to my wife and children,” he 
adds, „my goods.” 

XII. Is Exod. xxi. 7—11. omitting the firſt and laſt clauſe 
of ver. 8. the laſt clauſe of the gth, the firſt of the 10th verſe, 
and “ free without money,” ver. 11. 

XIII. Is Exod. xxi 12—14. 

XIV. Is Exod. xxi. 15. 

XV. Is Exod, xxi. 16, 17. 

XVI. Is Exod. xxi. 18, 19. 

XVII. Is Exod. xxi. 21. and adds, “ if he die the firſt day, 
then le: guilt reſt upon him.“ 

XVIII. Is Exod. xxi, 22, 23. omitting, „as the woman's 
huſband will lay upon him.“ 

XIX. Is Exod. xxi. 24, 25. 

XX. Is Exod. xxi. 26. 

XXI. Is Exod. xxi. 28—32. 
Alfred has *« thirty ſhillings.” 

XXII. Is Exod. xxi. 33, 34. 

XXIII. Is Exod. xxi. 35, 36. 


XXIV. Is Exod. xxii. 1. only inſtead of © five oxen,” king 
Alfred ſays, two oxen,” and adds, „if he have none to 
give, let himſelf be ſold for that price.” 

XXV. Is Exod. xxii. 2, 4 


XXVI. Is Exod. xxii. 5. but thus varied, « if one do any 


For * thirty ſhekels,” king 


make ſatis faction according as men ſhall value it.” 


13 


XXVII. Is Exod. xxii. 6. abridged. 

XXVIII. Is Exod. xxii. 7y——12. thus varied, “if one 
depoſite goods with his friend, and he himſelf make away with 
them, let him make twofold ſatis faction; if he knew not who 
ſtole them, let him purge himſelf, that he hath no deceit : if it 
were hving ſtock, and he ſay that the Daniſh army took it, or 
that it died of itſelf, and he have witneſs of it, then he ought 
not to make fſatisfation ; if he have no witneſs, and cannot 
prove it, let him take his oath of it.” | 

XXIX. Is Exod. xxii. 16, 17. 

XXX. Is Exod xxii. 18. paraphraſed. 

XXXI. Is Exod. xxii. 19. 

XXXII. Is Exod. xxii. 20. 

XXXHI. Is Exod. xxii. 21. 

XXXIV. Is Exod. xxii. 22——24. 

XXXV. Is Exod. xxii. 25. 

XXXVI. Is Exod. xxii. 26, 27. 

XXXVII. Is Exod. xxii. 28. 

XXXV III. Is Exod. xxii. 29. accordin 

2 3 xxii. 31. omitting 

. Is Exod. xxiii. 1. 

XLI. 1s Exod, xxiii. * Paraphraled. 

XLII. Is Exod. xxiii. 4. 

XLIII. Is Exod. xxiii. 3. paraphraſed. 

XLIV. Is „always avoid lying.” 

XLV. Is ©* never put to death the upright and innocent.” 

XLVI. Is «© take no bribes, for they full oft blind the judg- 
ment of the wiſe, and pervert their words.” 

XLVII. Is “allow not of any unkindneſs towards foreigners 
and ſtrangers, nor moleſt them with injurious dealings.“ | 

XL VIII. Is “ ſwear not by the heathen gods, an nothing, 
neither call upon them.” 

XLIX. Contains a kind of recapitulation of the Goſpel diſ- 
penſation. 0 l | 

(0) 


to the Vulgate, . 
e firſt cha 
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ſion ſerved, beyond ſea likewiſe. 


meanneſſes too common with his anceſtors, who 


Rome : for, during the reign of this great king, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ries and religious houſes in England, and, as occa- | love, with the teſtimony of the biſhop in whoſe 
diſtrict it is: and if the reeve with-hold it, let him 


Thus was Alfred at once the father of the church | pay thirty ſhillings as a ſatisfaction; and let the 


and ſtate, but without degenerating into any of the | money be diſtributed to the poor who dwell in the 
town where this omiſſion was made, under the 


had paid implicit obedience to the church of | teſtimony of the biſhop.” 
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After this follows the IId article, commanding 


we meet with none of the inſolent intermeddling | the magiſtrates to put the laws in execution againſt 


of that court in matters relating to the Engliſh 


ſuch as were convicted by all the circumſtances of 


church, nor can we learn that the pope pretended | a trial by ordeal. 


in the leaſt to dictate with regard to the methods 


The IIId is againſt witchcraft, and robbers in. 


which Alfred took to propagate religion and piety | feſting the highways. 


in his dominions. 


The IVth regulates the number of mints : for 


But in the ſucceeding reign of his ſon Edward, | which ſee the civil laws of this king, in the fol. 
ſurnamed the Elder, who, though he inherited all | lowing pages. 


his father's virtues, was unequal to him in abilities, 


The Vth preſcribes the circumſtances and cere- 


we find a very particular exertion of the authority | monies of the ordeal trial, by which a perſon may 
of the Roman ſee ; for (A. D. 901) pope For- | be known to be guilty or not. In this canon the 


moſus, if we may credit the authority of Malmeſ- | prieſts are ſpoken of, as having fixed and ſettled 1 
bury, and there has hitherto appeared no good rea- | places; and the accuſed perſon is permitted to 
ſon to invalidateit, being informed that the biſhopric | have the conſecrated bread. 


of Weſſex had been vacant ſeven years, ſent over 
a bull, excommunicating the king and all his 


and the people, that, in a general afſembly of the 


ſtates, Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was | extended, long before the conqueſt, to ſecular as 
ſent to Rome to deprecate the pontiff's wrath, who | well as eccleſiaſtical matters; and that they then en- 


graciouſly relented, on the archbiſhop's promiſe | joyed temporal privileges equal to thoſe of the 
that not only all the vacant biſhoprics in the king- | greateſt noblemen. 


dom ſhould be immediately filled up, but that 
three new ones ſhould be erected in Weſſex; which 
was accordingly complied with, and Plegmund, 


lates in one day“. 


Plegmund dying in 923, was ſucceeded as arch- | Sherburne, was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
biſhop of Canterbury by Wulfhelm, biſhop of | in the room of Wulfhelm, deceaſed, A. D. 929. 
Wells, who crowned Athelſtan, at Kingſton upon | This prelate was by extraction a Dane, born in 

. | Eaſt Anglia: his parents, being pagans, and f 

During the reign of this prince was held the ſy- | great eminence in their country, diſinherited young 
nod of Greately, A. D. 928. The canons which | Odo on account of his attachment to Chriſtianity; 
it enjoined were nine in number. As the intro- | but he was ſoon taken notice of by a nobleman 7 
duction is remarkable, I ſhall give it the reader en | called Eadhelm, by whoſe patronage he got the ſee 

N of Sherburne. Edmund, the ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, 
« I Athelſtan, king, by the advice of Wulf: prevailed on him, after many ridiculous qualms, 
which were only ſo many maſks to his real ambi- | 
tion, to accept the ſee of Canterbury: and no 
ſooner was this bigotted prieſt inveſted with the 


of all my eſtate, both of the living ſtock and of | archiepiſcopal dignity than he publiſhed a body f 


the fruits of the earth; and that all the biſhops do | canons, which in his preamble he terms, © inſtitu- 
tions not unworthy any worſhipper of Chriſt.” This 


aldermen and reeves : and my will is, that my | was in the year 943. 


Thames, A. D. 925. 


tire: 
helm my archbiſhop, and other my biſhops, com- 


mand all my reeves, in the name of the Lord and 
his faints, that they do in the firſt place give tythes 


the ſame of all that belongs to them; and alſo my 


biſhops, and aldermen, and reeves give this in 


charge to all that are ſubject to them, and that they | lation of the church's property, by threatening the 
do. it effectually by the time that we here fixed, | delinquent with the high cenſure of excommuni- 
that is, the Beheading of St. John Baptiſt. I Athel- | cation, and concludes with this impious expreſſion, BR 
which juſtifies the character I have elſewhere given 


of archbiſhop, 2 and ſervants of God, that | of this archbiſhop : - that they who refuſe to obeß 
church diſcipline are more bold than the ſoldies 


ye always feed one poor Engliſhman ; and give him, | who ſacrificed Jeſus Chriſt.” 


ſtan, king, declare to all my reeves, with advice 
it is my will, that, for the forgiveneſs of my ſins, 


from two of my farms, every month an amber of 
meal and a gammon of bacon, or one ram worth 


twelve months* wear: and that ye ſet at liberty 


in the execution of the laws, and to ſit upon the 
ſubjects on that account, which ſo terrified Edward | bench with them. 


magiſtrates as ſnould be found remiſs in their duty; 
which fine was to be paid to the biſhop of the dio- 


at his return to England, conſecrated ſeven pre- | ceſe in which ſuch magiſtrate dwelt. 


« We admoniſh (ſays he) all kings, princes, and 


four pence ; and one ſhroud every year, for the | all who are in authority, to, obey in all humility 
their archbiſhops and biſhops, becauſe the keys of 


The VIIIch orders the biſhops to aſſiſt the judges 


This plainly proves that the power of biſhops 


The IXth and laſt canon inflifts a fine upon ſuch 


After the death of Athelſtan, Odo, biſhop of | 


The Iſt of theſe canons guards againſt all vio- 


The IId begins with this inſolent admonition: 


ſome one that has, for his crimes, been condemned heaven are given to them, and to them is given te 


to ſlavery ; for the mercies of Chriſt and for my 


power of binding and looſing.” by 


— 


nt may not be improper to give our readers the names of | Athelſtan of Padſtow in Cornwall. The three laſt were newly 
thoſe prelates, which were as follow : Tudſtan biſhop of Win- erected ſees, and that in Cornwall was probably to ſatisfy the Wh 
cheſter, Wereſtan of Sherborn, Kenulph of Dorcheſter, Beor- | court of Rome, by erecting a biſhopric of her own in a cout 
noc of Silſey, Wulf helm of Wells, Eadulph of Cuerton, and | try that had preſumed to controvert ber authority. In 0 
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friends, where he recommended himſelf to the 


Fer, or the impertinence and arrogance of his be- 
a 


neral tenor of his living ; and had he been as free 


N Athelſtan, 


In the IIid the biſhops are exhorted to diſcharge 
their duty of viſiting and preaching to their flock 
throughout their dioceſe every year, without mer- 
cenary views or the reſpect of perſons. 

The IVth, Vth, and VIth lay down the duties of 

rieſts, clergymen, and monks. : 2 

The VIIch prohibits unlawful marriages within 
the degrees of affinity. : 

The VIIIch recommends unity and charity, 

The IXth enjoins faſting on Wedneſday, Fri- 
day, and the four Ember weeks. And 

The Xth preſcribes the payment of tythes, from 
proofs drawn from the Mofaic inſtitution, without 
any mention of Ethelwolf's charter. 

About the year 941, ſome ſay 944, a great ſy- 
nod was held at London, under Edmund, whefein 
ſeveral conſtitutions paſſed, the moſt remarkable 
of which is, that biſhops were enjoined to repair 
their churches, and the king required to eſtabliſh 
funds for their ſupport. 

In the courſe of the following year we find an- 
other aſſembly held for the advancement of the 
Chriſtian religion, and the maintenance of unity 
and concord among the people. In this ſynod, 
churches and royal palaces were made places of 
ſanctuary; and it was enacted that no remiſſion 
ſhould be given for any mult inflicted for breaking 
the peace, nor any abatement in fatisfaCtion for 
murder. 

In this king's reign the famous charter of privi- 
leges was granted to Glaſtonbury abbey, and was 
engroſſed in lætters of gold, in a book of the four 
Evangeliſts, which the king made a preſent to this 
abbey. The privileges were ſo extraordinary, that 
it ſeemed as if the king had a mind to inveſt the 
abbey with a kind of ſovereign power within the 
limits of its own juriſdiction. 

About this period the famous Dunſtan began to 
make a great hom both in church and ſtate. He 
was born in Somerſetfhire, was deſcended of a noble 
family, from whom he inherited a large eſtate. 
He received his education at Glaſtonbury, under 
the care of an Iriſh monk, in great repute for his 
learning. 

Dunſtan travelled much in his youth, and it was 
white he was abroad that he ſeems to have con- 
tracted a fondneſs for the monkifh diſcipline. On 
his return home he was introduced to court by his 


great men by his parts, learning, addreſs, and 
{kill in mafic. But he was mueh better qualified 
to inſinuate himſelf into the good graces of the 
people, than he was to keep their favour for whe- 
ther from an haughty, buſy, intermeddling tem- 


viour, he ſoon created himſelf abundance of ene- 
mies. He ſeems to have been regular in the ge- 


from the vices of that diabolical ſpirit, which (ac- 
cording to Ofbern's ridiculous relations) haunted 
him all his life, as he was from the human frail- 
ties of incontinence and Juxury, he would have 
been an uſeful man in his ſtation ; but he had too 
much of that ſpiritual pride, which, if employed 
in the ſervice of the monks, gets a man the cha- 
racter of a ſaint, though it dips him in the fins of 
ſedition and rebellion, and reduces a kingdom to 
a ſcene of blood, confuſion, and deſolation. This 
diſpoſition of his ſoon loſt him the good graces of 
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kindneſs ; but ſeeing into his aſpiring views, diſ- 
carded him. Dunſtan upon this retired in a pett 
from public life, from whence he was afterwards 
recalled by king Edmund, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, and made his confeſſor. But here again 
he quickly obliged his patron to diſmils him: how- 
ever, having ſome powerful friends about Ed- 
mund's perſon, they prevailed upon that prince 


| . - . 
to ſend tor him again: from hence he grew into 


an amazing degree of favour with him and his 
brother Ethred. Other particulars of Dunſtan's 
life have already been related in the civil hiſtory. 

The abbey of Croyland was rebuilt in the reign 
of Edmund, by Turkytel, the king's couſin and 
chancellor. This nobleman afterwards turned 
monk himſelf, and was made abbot of the above 
monaſtery by Ethred, who put him in poſſeſſion 
by the delivery of a paſtoral ſtaff, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe days. Turkytel obtained a very 
advantageous charter for this abbey ; however, 
— cefoled to grant the privilege of ſanctua- 
ry, which that abbey had enjoyed before it was 
deſtroyed, to which, we are told, he was adviſed by 
the abbot himſelf. 

In 959, Edgar gave a ſhort charter to the ſee 
of Canterbury, by which ſhe was made the mother 
and miſtreſs of all churches within the Engliſh do- 
minions, with ſeveral other extraordinary privi- 
leges. In this Edgar ſeems to _ imitated the 
emperor Phocas, who made a like grant to 
Bonrtace, in favour of the biſhopric of — 

A. D. 961, Dunſtan was promoted to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury, upon the diſmiſſion of 
Brighthelm, a pious, humane, good, and valuable 
man, who was ejected from his ſee without any 
canonical crime being ſo much as objected againſt 
him, merely to make room for this turbulent and 
ambitious prieft : however, a journey to Rome and 
the papal compliment of the pall, ſerved to gloſs 
over his intruſion into a full ſee, in open violation 
of the moſt eſſential rules of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 

On his exaltation he exerted all his power and 
influence to re-eſtabliſh his beloved friends the 
monks in * Cv ne of the monaſteries, which 
were occupied by the married clergy : yet, not- 
withſtanding all his eagerneſs of affection for them, 
it was not in his power to re-eſtabliſh them 
in the monaſteries of the north, which had been 
deſerted above two hundred years, inſomuch that 


the whole province of Northumberland was in a 


— — unacquainted with the monaſtic name or 
It; | 

As Edgar's views upon the crown had been 
greatly aſſiſted by the monkiſh order, Dunſtan 
readily obtained every fayour he could aſk; and ac- 
cordingly he got Oſwald made biſhop of Worceſter, 
who had been educated a monk in France, and 
was nephew to the archbiſhop Odo ; and the ſee of 
Wincheſter filled up by Ethelwulph, or Ethelwald, 
a monk of Glaſtonbury ; whoſe zeal for the reli- 
gious rendered them proper ſeconds for their pro- 
moter. Soon after an order was procured — 
the king, by which the ſecular clergy were turned 
out of the old abbey of Wincheſter. This ſucceſs 
only ſerved to animate Dunſtan and his coadjutors 
to new attempts, and they at length prevailed on 
Edgar to call a council, in which he himſelf pre- 
ſided, with a reſolution to carry the reformation 


who had entertained him with great 


through with a high hand againſt the ſecular clergy. 
In this ſynod Edgar made a ſpeech, which — 
; ſhewe@ 
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ſhewed how greatly he was prejudiced in favour of 
the monks; and as it diſcovers at the ſame time 
the diſpoſition of the king, of Dunſtan, and of the 
other director of the affairs of the church with re- 
gard to the ſecular clergy, the reader will not per- 
haps be diſpleaſed to find the whole of it in this 
-place, as tranſlated by the reverend Mr. Collier, 
who obſerves, that this harangue 1s raiſed and po- 
liſhed in the original much above the elocution of 
the tenth century, and, therefore, ſays he ſhould 
have ſuppoſed Joſſelin (archbiſhop Parker's ſecre- 
tary) might have worked the matter he found into 
a more elegant form, had he not met with it as it 
ſtands in Rievallenſis, an ancient hiſtorian. 
Since God hath pleaſed, moſt reverend father, 
to ſhew his goodneſs to us in a remarkable manner, 
it is moſt reaſonable that we ſhould exert our en- 
deavours to make a ſuitable return; and ſince he 
has given us fo large a command, it is our duty to 
employ our authority to his honour, and bring our 
tubjects to the obſervance of his laws. Now as it is 
my office to inſpect the conduct of the laity, to 
take care that there be no ſtop upon juſtice, to pu- 
niſh the ſacrilegious, to correct the ungovernable, 
to protect the weak againſt the mighty, and to de- 
liver the poor from him that is too ſtrong for him; 
ſo I am likewiſe concerned to promote the intereſt 
of the church, to enquire into the behaviour of the 
clergy and religious, to ſee that they manage 
themſelves ſuitably to their character; whether they 
are careful in the adminiſtration of their office, and 
- conſtant in their inſtructions; whether they are 
moderate in their refreſhments, regular in their ha- 
- bit, prudent and equitable in deciding the cauſes 
that come before them. | 
« And, under favour, reverend father, if you 
had looked thoroughly into theſe matters, we had 
never had the diſſatisfaction of receiving ſo ſcan- 
dalous a charge againſt the clergy : and here not to 
mention their failings in the ſhape of the tonſure, 
not to mention this, I ſay, what effeminacy do they 
diſcover in their habit, what haughtineſs in their 
geſture and motion, what licence in their diſcourſe 
and converſation: and are not theſe all ſigns that 
things are terribly out of order within? Then as 
to the buſineſs of their function, with what negli- 
gence is the divine ſervice performed: they will 
ſcarce vouchſafe their company at the holy vigils; 
and when they enter upon the moſt ſolemn parts of 
religion, they appear with a foreign air, and fall 
ſhort of the gravity of the occaſion. I am ſorry to 
ſay how exceſſive they are in their entertainments, 
how much they are governed by an intemperate ap- 
petite, and what lengths they have taken in liber 
tine practice; thus the encouragements of reli- 
gion are perverted, and the bounty of princes ab- 
uſed. Had our anceſtors foreſeen their liberality 
would have been ſquandered away thus profuſely, 
and ſpent upon luxury and diſorder, they would 
certainly have held their hand. And if all this 
miſbehaviour had been private and unobſerved, the 
caſe had been more tolerable; but, alas! the crimes 
break out into public notice, and the ſcandal grows 
notorious; and yet, methinks, the liberty is ſtrangely 
connived at and overlooked by the prelacy: would 
not the ſword of Levi, would not the zeal of Si- 
meon, be ſeaſonably drawn and exerted upon 
this occaſion ? Where is the ſpirit of Moſes, who 
puniſhed the idolatry of the golden calf in his own 
blood and relations ? Where 1s Phineas's lance, to 
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purſue debauchery and execute juſtice without de. 
lay? And yet we lee this ſeverity of zeal, this ſud- 
den revenge, was acceptable to God Almighty, 
What is become of St. Peter's indignation and cen. 
{ure againſt ſimony and covetouſneſs? You that 
are the prieſts of the moſt high God, ought to copy 
the proceedings, and be governed by the Prece- 
dents, of him you repreſent. It is high time to 
appear againſt thoſe who have broke through the 
rules of duty and religion. I have Conſtantine's, 
and you have St. Peter's ſword ; let us join our 
force, and unite our reſpective authorities, that by 
employing the ſpiritual and civil power in the fame 
cauſe, and being thus aſſiſtant to each other, the 
lepers may be diſcharged the camp, the holy ſanc- 
tuary may be cleaned, and the ſons of Levi Put 
into the temple miniſtrations : of Levi, I ſay, who 
was governed by no partialitics to his relations; 
who ſaid unto his father and his mother, I have 
not ſeen him, neither did he acknowlege his bre- 
thren. Awaken your diſcipline, therctore, I be- 
leech you, that we may not repent our bounty, nor 
be ſorry for our kindneſs to the church; let the dif. 
reſpect ſhewn to the relics of the ſaints, ler the pro- 
phaning the altars with"unſuitable approaches, pro- 
voke you to animadverſion, and do not ſuffer the 
piety of our anceſtors to be defeated any longer, 
You know how much my father, grand-father, 
great grand- father, &c. have leſſened their royal 
revenues, and exhauſted their exchequer, in reli- 
gious benefactions. 

Moſt reverend father Dunſtan, I deſire you 
would raiſe your imagination upon this occaſion : 
pray look up to heaven a little; fancy you fee my 
father in his ſtation of glory, glittering among the 
ſtars, and ready to launch himſelf from the tky , 
imagine you hear him deliver himſelf to you ja this 
language of expoſtulation and complaint: „O ve- 
nerable father Dunſtan, you uſed to ſuggeſt ſer- 
viceable advice tome about the building of churches 
and monaſteries ; you prompted my plety upon all 
opportunities, and aſſiſted in the execution of the 
project; I pitched upon you particularly for my 
paſtor and ſpiritual father, for the guardian of my 


ſoul and the inſpector of my behaviour; and did | 


I not always comply with whatever you ſuggeſted? 


Did I not always prefer your advice to patrimony © 
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and treaſure? How frankly have I laid out my for- 


tune on your propoſals; my diſtributions of chari- 1 


ty were always ready, when you called for them. 
If land or privilege was deſired for the church, 
it was done as ſoon as mentioned; if you com- 
plained the monks or clergy were ſhort in their 
conveniencies, they were immediately ſupplied by 
the court. You uled to tell me, that the beſt ule 
of money was to ſpend it upon the church and 
poor ; that ſuch liberalities would prove immortal 
in the benefit, help towards an atonement for our 
failings, and prove the greateſt charities to the 
giver. And is it not an intolerable miſapplication, 
that this holy revenue ſhould be expended upon 
women, and miſemployed for the ſupport of vanity 
and unneceſſary figure? What can you anſwer to 
ſuch a charge as this?“ 

] am convinced (ſays king Edgar), moſt holy 
father, that this is none of your fault: when you 
ſaw a thief, you conſented not unto him, neither 


have you been partaker with the adulterers. No, 


you have entreated and menaced, but all to no 


purpoſe : and fince words ſignify nothing, 1t - ©pY 
fl « 
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time to riſe in your diſcipline, and come to blows. 
For this purpole you ſhall be ſure not to want the 
countenance of royal authority : you have likewiſe 
Ethelwald and Oſwald, the right reverend fathers 
of Wincheſter and Worceſter, ready to aſſiſt you. 
I give you three a joint commiſſion for this pur- 
pole, and refer the management wholly to you; it 
is your part, therefore, to exert the epiſcopal au- 
thority in conjunction with that of the crown, to 
expel the diſorderly clergy from the monaſteries, 
and put in ſuch as live regularly in their place.” 
This ſpeech had the deſired effect, and the re- 


formers carried their point in moſt places. But | p 


the ſecular clergy ſoon after applied to the king 
himſelf for redreſs; and Edgar, willing to preſerve 
a ſhew of moderation, appointed them a hearing 
before a general council, convened for that pur- 
poſe, at Wincheſter, at which the king, queen, 
and temporal nobility were preſent. But here 
Dunſtan, by an impious juggle, got the better of 
his antagoniſts ; for finding the debates likely to 

o againſt him, and that the principal laity were 
| reſtoring the ſecular clergy to their former poſ- 
ſeſſions, he was put to a ſtand, and made a pauſe 
for an anſwer. And now it ſeems that there was a 
deep ſilence in the court; but before the archbiſhop 
could declare himſelf, an anſwer was given from 
heaven : for a crucifix, hanging up in the room, 


pronounced with an audible voice, Non fiet, non 


fiet, judicaſtis bene, mutaretis non bene.—lt muſt 
not be done, it muſt not be done ; you have al- 
ready determined well, and would do ill to change.” 
The aſſembly, aſtoniſhed with the oracle, was 
aſked by Dunſtan, what farther ſatisfaction they 
could defire, “for you have heard (ſays ye) the 
matter decided by God himlfelf.” Upon this the 
clergy ſubmitted, and left the monks in poſſeſſion 
of their revenues *. 

In the latter end of Edgar's reign a body of ca- 
nons were publiſhed, which were tranſlated by fir 
Henry Spelman from a Saxon MS. in Bennet col- 
lege, Cambridge : the authenticity of the original 
is indiſputable. By the very particular form of 
confeſſion annexed to theſe canons, it appears that 
it was not yet the practice of the church to invoke 
the Virgin Mary and the ſaints; for the penitent 
is ordered to repeat the Lord's Prayer ſixty times 
in the day, but no mention is made of the Ave 
Maria, as enjoined at preſent by the Roman 
church. By the XVIIth article of theſe canons 
parents are enjoined to teach their children the 
Lord's Prayer and the Apoſtles' Creed, on pain of 
not being admitted the euchariſt, nor interred in 
conſecrated ground. And as we ſhall find in ſome 
future canons, it is ordered that the Lord's Prayer, 
the Apoſtle's Creed, the Colle& for the day, and 
the Epiſtle and Goſpel ſhould be read in the churches 
on Sundays in Engliſh, I think it is plain that the 
artful cuſtom of performing the whole of divine 
ſervice in Latin was not practiſed in the Roman 
church ; and moreover, as the archbiſhops and 
biſhops were at this time ſubject to the papal de- 
crees, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the popes would 
have ſuffered ſuch a ſchiſm in the church of Eng- 
land, as omitting the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, performing part of the ſervice in Engliſh, 
denying, tranſubſtantiation, &c. if theſe practices 
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had really been deemed heretical at this time: and 
fince the foundation of monaſteries, and almoſt all 
church regulations, were eſtabliſhed on the lame 
rules and orders ſubſiſting at Rome, it is a fair 
inference, that in articles of faith and diſcipline 
they agreed alſo. We ſhall likewiſe find, in the 
courſe of theſe pages, that the real preſence in the 
euchariſt was openly denied, and the contrary main- 
tained and preached, without any anathemas from 
the Roman pontiff, or ſeparation in the church, till 
many years after the Norman conqueſt. 

A. D. 972, Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter, was 
referred to the ſee of York, and permitted to hold 
that of Worceſter together with it. A monk him- 
ſelf, he, on all occaſions, ſought to pleaſe and pro- 
vide for his monkiſh brethren, and with that view 
a great number of the fraternity were induced to 
come from foreign parts, and ſettle in England. 
Twelve of theſe he ſent to Ramſey, in Hunting- 
donſhire, where Alwin, duke or earl of Eaſt Anglia, 
had founded a religious houſe ; and, among other 
immunities granted by charter to this houſe, it is 
ſpecified that no biſhop ſhall, on any pretence what- 
ever, demand entertainment of the monks, or levy 
any kind of tax upon them. 

Upon the death of Edgar, in 975, the ſecular 
clergy, who had been outed from their abbeys and 
other church preferments by the cabals of the 
monks, began now to beſtir themſelves in order to 
recover their former footing. They were ſupported 
by Elfgar, earl of Mercia, who ejected the monks 
and abbots from their poſſeſſions ; while theſe 
latter were patronized by another party of the no- 
bility, who were in the intereſts of Dunſtan. This 
conteſt gave riſe to ſeveral councils, particularly 
to one at Calne, in Wiltſhire, held in the year 978. 
The advocate for the ſecular clergy was one Beorn- 
helm, who challenged Dunſtan to diſpute the con- 
teſted ſubject in public, which the archbiſhop mean- 
ly evaded by pretending that it had already been 
decided by the voice of heaven, ſpeaking through 
the crucifix, as we have already related that ſtory. 
Beſides which, this crafty prieſt had recourſe to 
another miraculous atteſtation in his favour, which 
ſupplied the place of reaſon and argument ; for 
each party ſitting in a different place in the room, 
the floor ſuddenly fell in, by which many of the 
ſeculars, both peers and clergy, were miſerably 
maimed, and ſome killed outright ; while Dunſtan 
and his party remained at the other end of the room 
unhurt, the beam which ſupported it being the 
only one that was unbroken. This accident ſtruck 
the aſſembly with conviction in favour of the monks, 
who were immediately reinſtated. The reader will 
naturally make the proper reflections on this ſea- 
ſonable miracle, without my being at the pains to 
point it out to him. 

A. D. 988, died the famous Dunſtan, and, for 
reaſons ſufficiently obvious, was canonized for a 
ſaint, and his feſtival appointed on the 20th of 
February, He was ſucceeded in the ſee of Can- 
terbury by one Ethelgar, formerly a monk of 
Glaſtonbury; but he enjoying his dignity only three 
months, was ſucceeded by Siric, alſo a monk, and 
biſhop of Rameſbury, in Wiltſhire, who ſtands 
branded in hiſtory for the infamous counſel he gave 
king Ethelred to purchaſe his peace with the Danes, 


. + This is taken from Mr. Collier, who, with the true ſpi- 
rit of an high-prieſt, remarks that he is loth to ſuppoſe St. 
Dunſtan in a practice to over-rule this caſe ; and that there 


13 


might be ſome art uſed without the privity « of the prelate. 
See page 91. of this vol, 
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though it is to be obſerved that no part of the 
Danegelt was paid by the clergy F. 

In the year 992 died Otwald, archbiſhop of 
York, who was ſucceeded by Adulph, who governed 
this church till 1002. 

In the year 995, Aldwin, biſhop of Holy Iſland, 
removed the bones of St. Cuthbert to the city of 
Durham, where he built a cathedral, and fixed his 
ſee. This year likewiſe died Siric, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by Alfric, or El- 
fric, who is highly praiſed by all hiſtorians for his 
many amiable and virtuous qualifications. 

A. D. 1001, under the reign of Ethelred, a 
miſſion was ſent from England, at the requeſt of 
Aulaff, or Olaff, king of Sweden, to convert his 
ſubjects and the Norwegians to Chriſtianity, The 
heads of this miſſion were Sigefrid, archdeacon (and 
not archbiſhop, as moſt of our modern hiſtorians 
miſtakenly have it) of York, Eſchel, Gunebald, 
| Rodolph, and Bernard; whoſe joint labours proved 
ſo ſucceſsful, that idolatry was put to flight where- 
ſoever they came. Sigefrid was made biſhop of 
Wexca, in Eaſt Gothland ; Bernard had the ho- 
nour to baptize king Aulaff; Eichel is enrolled in 
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bury, and was ſucceeded by Xlphagus, or Alphage, 
who was of a noble family, and had been a monk 
of Deerhurſt, in Gloceſterſhire. Under him ſeve. 
ral ſynods were held; and thoſe of Engſham and 
Haba conſiſted of the temporal as well as the ec. 
cleſiaſtical powers, and convened to remedy the 
diſorders in ſtate; therefore the laws which paſſed 
therein partake of both Kinds ||, We have, in a 
former part of this hiſtory, related the cataſtrophe 
of this prelate, who was barbarouſly murdered by 
the Danes for not complying with their exorbitant 
demands, at the time they laid Canterbury in aſhes, 

The next archbiſhop of Canterbury was Livin. 
gus, who had before been biſhop of Wells: he died 
after having filled his ſee ſeven years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Agelnoth, ſurnamed the Good, fon of 
Egelmar, an Engliſh earl. 

Agelnoth was a prelate equally remarkable for 
his piety and reſolution ; for at the acceſſion of 
Harold Harefoot he peremptorily refuſed to per- 
form the ceremony of that prince's coronation, de- 
claring that he had promiſed Canute to crown no 
prince but the poſterity of Emma: having declared 
his ſentiments with this noble freedom, he ſet the 
diadem on the altar, and denounced the vengeance 


the Engliſh martyrology; and Gunebald, after hav- 

ing been made a Swediſh biſhop, loſt his lite in 

preaching Chiſtianity to the natives of that country. 
It is worthy our notice, that during the reign of 


Ethelred, the Engliſh church, notwithſtanding its | 


ſubordination to that of Rome, had not adopted the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, as will appear by the 
following tranſlation from one of the Saxon homilies. 

« There is a great difference between the invi- 
ſible qualities of this ſacrament, and what it ap- 
pears to us in its ſenſible qualities. In the former 
of theſe it is corruptible bread and wine, but by 
the virtue of the divine inſtitution it becometh truly 
the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, after 
conſecration ; yet not in a corporeal, but in a ſpiri- 
tual manner. The body in which Jeſus Chriſt ſuf- 
fered and the euchariſtical body are widely different; 
the firſt was born of the bleſſed Virgin, and conſiſted 
of blood, bones, nerves, and limbs, animated by 
a rational ſoul; but the euchariſtic body 1s com- 

ſed of ſeveral grains of wheat, and has neither 

lood, bones, nerves, limbs, nor ſoul ; we ought 
then not to form any corporeal idea of it, but to 
underſtand it wholly in a ſpiritual ſenſe.” 

And in another homily 1s the following remark- 
able paragraph : 

e The facrament of the euchariſt is not the body 
in which our Saviour ſuffered for us, nor the blood 
he ſhed for our ſakes ; but it becomes his body and 
his blood in a ſpiritual ſenſe; in the ſame manner as 
the manna which fell from heaven, and the water 
which at Moſes' bidding flowed from the rock 4.“ 

A. D. 1006, died Alfric, archbiſhop of Canter- 
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of heaven upon any prelate who ſhould place it on 
the head of Harold. This prelate had great in- 
tereſt with Canute, who owed no ſmall part of his 
popularity to his ſage and politic advice. 

In the reign of this prince, the complaiſance of 
the Engliſh church to the ſee of Rome ſeemed to 
be far advanced: the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary and ſaints in glory was now introduced, but 
not in ſo direct a manner as in aftertimes, the ad- 
dreſs towards them being rather in the form of a 
wiſh than immediate application or homage. In 
the great charter of Canute to the abbey of Glaſton- 
bury, mention is made of the bleſſed Virgin and all 
the ſaints, as intreating interceſſion for the patrons 
of that monaſtery . The immediate addreſs, 2s 
far as we have been able to trace it, does not ſeem 
to have been introduced into the Engliſh ſervice till 
the eleventh century, at which time, in the homily of 
the Aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin, we find a direct 
prayer to the bleſſed Virgin, for her interceſſion. 

Canute provided for the honour and peace of the 
church by ſeveral excellent eccleſiaſtical laws, the 
principal of which are as follow  : 

The IVth enjoins all Chriſtians to pay great 
reſpect to the clergy, becauſe their ſacerdotal 
functions are extremely beneficial to the people. 

By the Vth, if a prieſt was accuſed of any crime, 
he had the liberty of purging himlſeif by ſaying 
maſs and receiving the euchariſt. 

The XIIth recommends celibacy to the clergy, 
and ſays, if a prieſt abſtains from the uſe of 


women, may God have mercy on him, and let him 


— 


+ They, good men! thought, in all probability, that their 

rayers were alone ſufficient. 

1 Theſe homilies are in Latin ſtiled Sermoner cathelici ; the 
tranſlation, in old Engliſh, ſuppoſed to be done by Alfric, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, is preſerved in the Bodleian library 
and in that of Bennet — Cambridge. 

The moſt remarkable of the eccleſiaſtical laws, or canons, 
are as follow : 

In the council of Engſham, the IId canon enjoins the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. 

The VIIch forbids all perſons doing any wrong to the 
church, or to eject a clergyman out of his benefice without the 
conſent of the biſhop. 

By the XVIlth, every Friday was to be a faſt, unleſs it fell 
upon a holiday. | 


The XXth enjoins frequent confeſſions, and orders the people 
to receive the ſacrament three times at leaſt in a year, 

The council of Haba has but one canon worth notice, which 
is the IId, by which every Chriſtian was enjoined to fait three 
days, with bread and water, before the feaſt of St. Michacl, 
and to diſtribute among the poor what he ſhou'd have caten in 
theſe three days. 

The words of the original are, „si quis —— Ccefenſor: 
ſtuduerit; beatiflimez Dei genetricis Mariz, & omnium fancio- 
rum, interceſſione amplificet, Deus portionem ejus in tera vi- 


ventium.“ 
In the . — it is ſaid, theſe laws were drawn up at 


Wincheſter by the advice of the abi men of the nation, that is, 
the prelates and nobles, 


have 
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Wards by archbiſhop Lanfranc, 


We time, every archbifiop having his chorepi 
aa, 1:7 p g his chorepiſcopus, or afliſtant. 


have the worldly honour of a thane, that is, let 
him be ranked among the gentry. - 

The X Xth ordains, that at funerals the dues be 
paid to the prieſt immediately on breaking up the 
ground; and that the dues be paid to the pariſh 
the deceaſed belonged to, though he was buried 
elſewhere. 

The XXIIdenjoins the obſervance of Sundays from 
Saturday three o'clock till Monday break of day. 

The XXIIId determines the times of faſting, 
and places the vigils of the feſtivals of the bleſſed 
Virgin and of the apoſtles among the faſts. | 

There are ſeveral others, relating to the payment 
of tythes and Peter's pence, &c. 

A. D. 1038, Agelnoth, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, dying, his fee was conferred on Eadſius, 
Harold's chaplain, who afterwards crowned Edward 
the Confeſſor, and inſtructed that prince in the 
knowlege of the Engliſh laws and conſtitutions. 
As this prelate was of an infirm conſtitution, he was 
indulged, during his bad ſtate of health, to govern 
his ſee by a ſubſtitute, or deputy , who at that time 
held his reſidence in St. Martin's in the Fields. 

When, by Edward's invitation, a flood of Nor- 
man foreigners came over to this kingdom, Rod- 
bert, a Norman monk, was made biſhop of Lon- 
don, and, after the death of Eadſius, promoted to 
the ſee of Canterbury. He was driven from thence in 
the manner already related ||, and Stigand, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was placed in his room, A. D. 1054. 
This prelate held both Canterbury and the fee of 
Wincheſter, already in his poſſeſſion. Rodbert, the 
ejected archbiſhop, appealed to the pope againſt 
theſe proceedings; but Stigand, without troubling 
himſelf about it, or ſtaying for the pope's determi- 
nation, who ſuſpended him, got himſelf conſe- 
crated, and, notwithſtanding this ſuſpenſion, and 
although he had never applied to Rome for the 
pall, continued his archiepiſcopal functions till he 
was depoſed by William the Conqueror“. 

Edward, towards the latter end of his reign, 
being diſturbed with ſome ſcruples concerning a 
vow he had made in his exile to viſit Rome, the 
performance of which he was now deſirous of ac- 
compliſhing, he found himſelf oppoſed therein by 
all the great men of his kingdom, upon which, as 
we have obſerved in our civil hiſtory, pope Leo IX. 
was prevailed on to commute it, upon condition 
of his founding a new monaſtery : in conſequence 
of which St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was built, and 
Edward ſent an ambaſly to Rome for the confirma- 
tion of the privileges beſtowed upon this new 
foundation. The perſons nominated for this purpoſe 
were Aldred, metropolitan of York ; Toſti, God- 
win's fon; Giſo, biſhop of Wells; and Walter, 
biſhop of Hereford. 

Nicholas II. who was then pope, gave the am- 
baſſadors a very favourable reception, Aldred ex- 
cepted, who was tried and convicted of ſimony in 


& aRomiſh council, for holding the ſees of York and 


Worceſter together, without a diſpenſation from 
the holy ſee, and deprived of his character and 
juriſdiction. The ambaſſadors, on their return, had 
the misfortune to be ſet upon and robbed by a gang 


j of banditti, upon which they were fain to return 
* back to Rome; and Toſti applying to pope Ni- 


nd 
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cholas to be reimburſed for the loſs they had ſuſ- 
tained, was flatly refuſed by his holineſs. This pro- 
duced ſome altercation, in the courſe of which Toftt 
gave his holineſs clearly to underſtand, that if he did 
not comply with a good grace, he would, immedi- 
ately on his return to England, make uſe of all 
his intereſt with the king his maſter to ſtop the pay- 
ment of Peter's pence, till the pope ſhould have 1n- 
demnified the ambaſly for the damage it had ſuſtained, 

This high language ſtartled his holineſs, and he 
knew too much of Toſti not to fear that he would 
make good his threats. In order, therefore, to 
compromiſe the affair, and appeaſe Toſti's clamour, 
Nicholas agreed that Aldred ſhould be reſtored to 
his dignity and even receive the pall as archbiſhop 
of York, provided he would reſign the fee of Wor- 
ceſter. The propoſal was embraced, the accommoda- 
tion effected, and the pope lent two legates into Eng- 
land with Aldred, to aſſiſt him in conſecrating Wulf 
ſtan biſnop of Worceſter, Stigand, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, being looked upon as an uſurper by the court 
of Rome, in that he had taken poſſeſſion of the ſee of 
Canterbury during the life of Rodbert the Norman, 
without having applied to the pope for a pall. But 
Stigand, who knew himſelf to be received by the 
king and people of England as an archbiſhop, ſup- 
ported his rights on this occaſion with an exem- 
plary magnanimity of ſpirit, and obliged Aldred 
to declare, before the king and council, that he 
renounced all pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical or ſecular 
authority over Wulfſtan, on accoun: of his having 
conſecrated him, or his having been a monk under 
him before his conſecration. 

About this time Elfgwine, abbot of St. Au- 

uſtine's, in Canterbury, was, in reſpect to his 
founder, highly honoured by pope Alexander II. 
for going on a vifit to Rome, that pontiff beſtowed 
on him the badges of a mitre and ſandals, though 
peculiar only to the epiſcopal order ; and he conti- 
nued in poſſeſſion of theſe marks of diſtinction till 
the perſecution raiſed againſt him und tr William the 
Conqueror, by whom he was expelled the kingdom. 

As the eccleſiaſtical laws of Edward are ſo inter- 
woven with the political as hardly to be ſeparated, 
we ſhall, therefore, refer our readers to the enſu- 
ing pages, where he will find them under their 
proper claſs ; but as the VIIIth and IXth of theſe 
laws are but ſlightly hinted at, I ſhall here ſet them 
down at large, as they are of great eccleſiaſtical im- 
portance, and prove that pariſh churches endowed 
with tythes were then common in England. 

VIII. «The tenth ſheaf is due to God of all 
corn, and therefore to be paid. If any one keep 
a family of mares, let him pay the tenth colt : Jet 
him that has one or two only, pay a penny for every 
colt, Solet him that hath many cows pay the tenth 
calf ; he that has but one cow, an halt-penny for 
every calf: let him that maketh cheeſes, pay to 
God the tenth cheeſe ; let him that doth not, pay 
the milk every tenth day : likewiſe the tenth lamb, 
the tenth fleece, the tenth butter, the tenth cheeſe, 
the tenth pig. 

IX. < Likewiſe of bees the tenth of the profit. 
Likewiſe the tenth is to be given to God, who 
giveth the nine parts as well as the tenth, of wood, 
meadows, water-mills, parks, warrens, fiſheries, 


t Styled chorepiſcopus, This office was extinguiſhed after- 


aſter having ſubſiſted for ſome 


| Page 120. 
* Malmeſbury fays he procured a pal!, five years after, from 
Benedict the antipope. De Geft. Pont g. lib, iii. 


; oſiers, 
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oſiers, gardens, and negotiations. Let him that 
detaineth it be conſtrained by the biſhop's court, 
and by the king's if that be neceſſary : for the 
bleſſed Auſtin preached and taught this, and it was 
granted by the king, the barons, and tne people. 
But afterwards many detained them by inſtinct of 
the devil; and prieſts being rich and negligent, did 
not care to be at the pains to collect them in, be- 
cauſe they had ſufficient maintenance, for there 
are now three or four churches in many places, 
where then there was but one; and thus tythes 
have come to be leſſened.” 

Mr. Camden, from the Canterbury Hiſtory, 
makes Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
the year 636, the firſt who divided his dioceſe into 
pariſhes; but there is great reaſon to queſtion whe- 
ther this diviſion ought to be taken as anſwering to 
the modern diviſion of parochial cures. 

This laſt ſeems to have taken its riſe from the 
conveniency of great men and ſubjects of property, 
who did not care to have a new prieſt at every turn, 
which was the caſe when the clergy led an itinerant 
life without being fixed to any particular cure 
which took care of their maintenance : the biſhops 
readily concurred with this diſpoſition, as it freed 
them from the expence of maintaining a number of 
labourers that might come accidentally into their 
dioceſes. It appears, however, from the above 
laws of Edward, as well as from many parts of our 
hiſtory, that the noblemen and others were, in ge- 
neral, very remiſs in furniſhing their quotas to- 
wards the ſupport of the clergy they had fixed 
among them : this, in all probability, gave occa- 
ſion to the frequent acts which, after the reign of 
Ethelwolf, were paſſed to enforce the payment of 
tythes in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 

Such was the riſe of the parochial diviſion, which 
was almoſt quite ſettled in the reign of Edgar, or 
at leaſt of Canute the Great. Between that time 
and the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were 
ſome further diviſions, but in all appearance there 
were very few new ones after the Norman conqueſt; 
at leaſt we find, by ſeveral charters of the latter 
Saxon kings, that the pariſhes of Cambridgeſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, were the ſame 
as at preſent : whence it may be fairly preſumed 
that the pariſhes of other counties agreed with our 
modern diviſion . 

It may be proper in this place, for the reader's 
better underſtanding the future part of the hiſtory 
of the church, to give an account frem the lateſt 
edition of Mr. Camden's Britannia, of the diviſions 
both of dioceſes and pariſhes, as under the two 
metropolitans. 


In the Province of CAN TER ZUR. 


Canterbury, with Rocheſter, contains the coun- 
ty of Kent. London; Eſſex, Middleſex, and part 
of Hertfordſhire. Chicheſter; Suſſex. Wincheſ- 
ter; Hampſhire, Surry, and the Iſle of Wight, 
with Guernſey and Jerſey iſlands lying upon the 
coaſt of Normandy. Saliſbury ; Wiltſhire and 
Berkſhire. Exeter; Devonſhire and Cornwall. 
Bath and Wells jointly ; Somerſetſhire. Gloceſter, 
Gloceſterſhire. Worceſter, Worceſterſhire and part 
of Warwickſhire. Hereford ; Herefordſhire and 
part of Shropſhire. Coventry and Litchfield; Stat- 
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fordſhire, Derbyſhire, and the other part of War. 
wickſhire, as allo that part of Shropſhire which 
borders upon the river Repil. Lincoln, the largeſt, 
ſix counties, Lincolnfhire, Leiceſterſhire, Hunt. 
ingdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, anq 
the other part of Hertfordſhire. Ely; Cambridge. 
ſhire and the Iſle of Ely. Norwich; Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Oxford; Oxfordſhire. , Peterborough , 
Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire. Briſtol ; Dor- 
ſetſnire. To which eighteen dioceſes in England 
muſt be added thoſe of Wales, which were deprived 
of an archbiſhop of their own, and are alſo mace 
fewer, ſeven hardly coming into four: theſe are 
St. David's, whote ſeat is at St. David's, Llandaff, 
Bangor, and St. Aſaph or Devenſis. 


In the Province of Yorx. 


York itſelf comprehends Yorkſhire and Notting. 
hamſhire. Cheſter ; Cheſhire, Richmondſhire, and 
Lancaſhire, with part of Cumberland, Flintſhire, 
and Denbighſhire. Durham; the biſhopric of 
Durham and Northumberland. Carliſle ; part of 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. To which num- 
ber may be added the biſhopric of Sodor, in the 
Iſle of Man. | 


Among theſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury takes 
the firſt place, the archbiſhop of York the ſecond, 
the biſhop of London the third, the biſhop of 
Durham the fourth, and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
the fifth; the reſt take place according to the time 
of their conſecration : but if any of the other biſhops 
happen to be ſecretary of ſtate, in virtue thereof he 
takes the firſt place next to theſe three. Beſides 
twenty-ſix deaneries, thirteen whereof were erected 


in the larger churches by Henry VIII. upon his ex- | 


pulſion of the monks, the archdeaconries are ſixty; 


and the dignitaries and prebends make five hundred 


and forty-tour. 


biſhops ; of which three thouſand eight hundred 
and forty-five are appropriate, as 1s plain from the 
catalogue exhibited to king James I. which I have 
here ſubjoined. Now appropriate churches are 
ſuch as, by the authority of the pope and the con- 
ſent of the king and the biſhop of the dioceſe, were, 
on certain conditions, annexed to thoſe monaſteries, 
biſhoprics, colleges, and hoſpitals, whoſe revenues 
were but ſmall, either becauſe they were built up- 
on their ground, or granted by the lords of the 
manor. Such a ſettlement 1s expreſſed in law by 
being united, annexed, and incorporated for ever: 
but upon the ſubverſion of the monaſteries, theſe, 
tothe great damage of the church, were made lay fees. 


In the Province of CanTERrBURY. 


: ar hurches 
* ch. — — 
Canterbury 357 140 
London 623 189 
o 362 131 
Coventry and Litchfield 557 250 
EE fo + © -« 248 109 
Bath and Wells. 288 160 
Lincoln 1255 577 
Peterborough 293 9 
r 604 239 
r 267 125 


+ Vide Monaft. Arg!, under Ely. Croyland, &c. 


t As may be farther {gen from Domeſday-book, where the pariſhes are very near the ſame as at this day, 
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There are alſo nine thouſand two | | 
hundred and eighty-four pariſh churches, under the 
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Hereford 


Pariſh Churches 
Dioceſes. Churches. arpropriate. 
Hereford . 313 166 
Norwich WO. 1121 385 
SS OTTER ES 75 
Rocheſter . « . 30 
Chickeicer 250 112 
Z 195 88 
Worceiter . 2.41 76 
. 236 64 
St. David's 308 I 20 
Bangor 107 39 
Llandaff 177 98 
St. Ataph . „ „ od 19 
Peculiars in the province of 
Canterbury 57 14 


The whole number in the province of Canter- 
bury is $219 parith churches, and 3303 churches 
appropriate. 

In the Province of York. 


f Pariſh Churches 
Dioceſes. Churches. appropriate. 
York 581 336 
. 135 87 
Cheſter 236 101 
Carliſle 93 18 


The whole number in the province of Vork is 
1065 pariſh churches, and 542 churches appro- 

riate. 

The whole number in both provinces is 9284 
pariſh churches, and 3845 churches appropriate. 


Jail that now remains to finiſh this ſketch of the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this country, is to give a 
bricf account of the tranſactions of the Welſh 
church during the ſame period, In or about the 
reign of king Alfred, no leſs than ſeven ſynods 
were held at Llandaff; but their particular dates 
are not come down to us. In the firſt, king Teu- 
dor was excommunicated for the complicated crimes 
of perjury and murder. In the ſecond, held by 
Berthgwin, one king Clolti underwent the ſame 
ſentence for the like offence. In the third, aſ- 
ſembled under the ſame prelate, Gurcan was put 
under eccleſiaſtical deprivation for inceſt with 
his mother-in-law. The fourth ſynod was con- 
vened by biſhop Cerenher, in which one king 
Howel was excommunicated for murder and per- 
jury. The ſame biſhop held the fifth ſynod, and 
excommunicated Coubli for the like crimes. The 
ſixth was held by Civiellanc, againſt king Broch- 
mail“, who had incurred his diſpleaſure, And 
the ſeventh by biſhop Gulfied, in which the rights 


Ty of the church ſanctuary were vigorouſly ſupported. 


In all thoſe ſynods the offenders not only made very 
ſubmiſſive conceſſions, but allo paid large fines to 
the church. Ir is obſervable, that Aſſerius, the au- 
thor of thoſe collections, whenever he ſpeaks of ex- 
communication, mentions the clergy laying their 
croſſes upon the ground, and turning the bells of | 
the churches upſide down. 

Howel Dha, orHowel the Good, cotemporary with 
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Edmund king of England, has left a conſiderable 
collection of canons, compoſed in an aſſembly of 
his ſlates, which conſiſted of all his eminent clergy 
and ſix learned laymen, out of every hundred, or 
demur, of his kingdom: of theſe canons the only one 
truly remarkable is the XIIth, by which it is pro- 
vided, + That a woman might, upon three ac- 
counts, obtain a ſeparation and reſtitution of her 
portion from her hutband ; firſt, if he had any te- 
terous eruptions ; ſecondly, if he was impotent; 
and thirdly, if he had a ſtinking breath,” 

About the year 955, a ſynod was held at Llan- 
daff, on account of ſome ravages committed againſt 
the church by king Nogui, who ſubmitted to ec- 
eleſiaſtical cenſure. Another ſynod was held at 
the ſame place in the year 991, by Gurcan, who 
had been conſecrated biſhop of Llandaff by Dun- 
ſtan ; here eccleſiaſtical cenſure was paſſed upon 
one king Arthmail, who had murdered his bro- 
ther, and the offender was obliged to expiate his 
offence by large donations to the church. 

Thus, to whatever quarter of this kingdom we 
turn our eyes, we ſhall find popery and the over- 
bearing inſolence of the monkiſh clergy ſapping the 
foundations of the civil power, and obſcuring the 
light of the Goſpel; and that the pretended diſ- 
penſers of God's word and power, took care on all 
occaſions to provide for their own authority and 
emolument, whenever they had to do with bi- 
gotted and eaſy princes, or ſuch who ſtood in need 
of their intereſt. | : 

But notwithſtanding all their arts, and the great 
condeſcenſion of the princes of the Saxon race in 
their favour, they could not keep to themſelves the 
election of biſhops and abbots; for the kings, juſtly 
alarmed atthe growing power of the church, which, 
not contented with tyrannizing over the conſciences 
of the people, frequently ſnatched the ſceptre from 
the hands of their ſovereigns, began to think it 
neceſſary to oppole art to inſolence and prieſtcraft, 
and with this view kings began to interpoſe in elec- 
tions by way of canvaſſing or recommendation, in 
order to exclude ſuch prelates or abbots whom they 
did not like, and to eſtabliſh thoſe on whoſe hu- 
mility or complaiſance they thought they might 
place ſome dependence. In time, theſe proceed- 
ings ſucceeded ſo much in favour of the court, 
that in the reign of Ethelred II. we learn from In- 
gulphus, that the monks had entirely loſt the pri- 
vilege of chuſing their abbots. It is remarkable 
that this writer, who was himſelf a monk, and is 
the moſt vehement in exclaiming againſt this ab- 
uſe as he calls it, was inſtalled in the abbey of Croy- 
land by the very ſame methods, that is to ſay, by 
the fole will of William I. | 

Having thus gone through all that relates to the 
church during the period before us, I ſhall now, in 
imitation of ſome of the moſt celebrated writers of 
hiſtory, give a brief account of the moſt noted per- 


ſons for their piety and learning; a method which 


I ſhall purſue throughout this work at the cloſe of 
every period, 


—= 


The reader will abate his ſurprize at fiuding ſo many kings depoſed or excommunicated, when he is informed that theſe 


kings were 
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uo other than petty toparchs, or men of great property in their ſeveral diſtricts. 
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oſiers, gardens, and negotiations. Let him that 
detaineth it be conſtrained by the biſhop's court, 
and by the king's if that be neceſſary: for the 
bleſſed Auſtin preached and taught this, and it was 
granted by the king, the barons, and tne people. 
Bur afterwards many detained them by inſtinct of 
the devil; and prieſts being rich and negligent, did 
not care to be at the pains to collect them 1n, be- 
cauſe they had ſufficient maintenance, for there 
are now three or four churches in many places, 
where then there was but one; and thus tythes 
have come to be leſſened.“ a 

Mr. Camden, from the Canterbury Hiſtory, 
makes Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
the year 636, the firſt who divided his dioceſe into 
pariſhes; but there is great reaſon to queſtion whe- 
ther this diviſion ought to be taken as anſwering to 
the modern diviſion of parochial cures. 

This laſt ſeems to have taken its riſe from the 
conveniency of great men and ſubjects of property, 
who did not care to have a new prieſt at every turn, 
which was the caſe when the clergy led an itinerant 
life without being fixed to any particular cure 
which took care of their maintenance: the biſhops 
readily concurred with this diſpoſition, as it freed 
them from the expence of maintaining a number of 
labourers that might come accidentally into their 
dioceſes. It appears, however, from the above 
laws of Edward, as well as from many parts of our 
hiſtory, that the noblemen and others were, in ge- 
neral, very remiſs in furniſhing their quotas to- 
wards the ſupport of the clergy they had fixed 
among them : this, in all probability, gave occa- 
ſion to the frequent acts which, after the reign of 
Ethelwolf, were paſſed to enforce the payment of 
tythes in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 

Such was the riſe of the parochial diviſion, which 
was almoſt quite ſettled in the reign of Edgar, or 
at leaſt of Canute the Great. Between that time 
and the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were 
ſome further diviſions, but in all appearance there 
were very few new ones after the Norman conqueſt; 
at leaſt we find, by ſeveral charters of the latter 
Saxon kings, that the pariſhes of Cambridgeſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, were the ſame 
as at preſent : whence it may be fairly preſumed 
that the pariſhes of other counties agreed with our 
modern diviſion 4. 

It may be proper in this place, for the reader's 
better underſtanding the future part of the hiſtory 
of the church, to give an account frem the lateſt 
edition of Mr. Camden's Britannia, of the diviſions 
both of dioceſes and pariſhes, as under the two 
metropolitans. 


In the Province of CAN TER BZURx. 


Canterbury, with Rocheſter, contains the coun- 
ty of Kent. London; Eſſex, Middleſex, and part 
of Hertfordſhire. Chicheſter; Suſſex. Wincheſ- 
ter; Hampſhire, Surry, and the Iſle of Wight, 
with Guernſey and Jerſey iſlands lying upon the 
coaſt of Normandy. Saliſbury ; Wiltſhire and 
Berkſhire. Exeter; Devonſhire and Cornwall. 
Bath and Wells jointly ; Somerſetſhire. Gloceſter, 
Gloceſterſhire. Worceſter; Worceſterſhire and part 
of Warwickſhire, Hereford ; Herefordſhire and 
part of Shropſhire. Coventry and Litchfield; Staf- 
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fordſhire, Derbyſhire, and the other part of War- 
wickſhire, as allo that part of Shropſhire which 
borders upon the river Repil. Lincoln, the largeſt; 
ſix counties, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and 
the other part of Hertfordſhire. Ely; Cambridge- 
ſhire and the Iſle of Ely. Norwich; Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Oxford; Oxfordſhire. Peterborough; 


ſerſhire. To which eighteen dioceſes in England 
muſt be added thoſe of Wales, which were d-prived 
of an archbiſhop of their own, and are alſo made 
fewer, ſeven hardly coming into four: theſe are 
St. David's, whoſe ſeat is at St. David's, Llandaff, 
Bangor, and St. Aſaph or Devenſis. 


In the Province of Yorx. 


York itſelf comprehends Yorkſhire and Notting- 
hamſhire. Cheſter; Cheſhire, Richmondſhire, and 
Lancaſhire, with part of Cumberland, Flintſhire, 
and Denbighſhire. Durham; the biſhopric of 
Durham and Northumberland. Carliſle ; part of 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland. To which num- 
her may be added the biſhopric of Sodor, in the 
Iſle of Man. 


Among theſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury takes 
the firſt place, the archbiſhop of Vork the ſecond, 
the biſhop of London the third, the biſhop of 
Durham the fourth, and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
the fifth; the reſt take place according to the time 
of their conſecration: but if any of the other biſhops 
happen to be ſecretary of ſtate, in virtue thereof he 
takes the firſt place next to theſe three. Beſides 
twenty- ſix deaneries, thirteen whereof were erected 
in the larger churches by Henry VIII. upon his ex- 
pulſion of the monks, the archdeaconries are ſixty ; 
and the dignitaries and prebends make five hundred 
and forty-tour. There are alſo nine thouſand two 
hundred and eighty-four pariſh churches, under the 
biſhops ; of which three thouſand eight hundred 
and forty-five are appropriate, as is plain from the 
catalogue exhibited to king James I. which I have 
here ſubjoined. Now appropriate churches are 
ſuch as, by the authority of the pope and the con- 
ſent of the king and the biſhop of the dioceſe, were, 
on certain conditions, annexed to thoſe monaſteries, 
biſhoprics, colleges, and hoſpitals, whoſe revenues 
were but ſmall, either becauſe they were built up- 
on their ground, or granted by the lords of the 
manor. Such a ſettlement is expreſſed in law by 
being united, annexed, and incorporated for ever : 
but upon the ſubverſion of the monaſteries, theſe, 
tothe great damage of the church, were made lay fees. 


In the Province of CAN TERBURx. 


Diane. — Churches 
urches. appropriate. 
Canterbury „„ 140 
r +» +» WS 189 
. 131 
Coventry and Litchfield . 557 250 
r 109 
Bath and Wells . 288 160 


EST + © + +» 2059 577 
Peterborough 293 91 
, ( c .. 239 
OZ ONS 125 


+ Vide Monaft. Augl. under Ely, Croyland, &c. 


3 As may be farther (en from Domeſday-book, where the pariſhes are very near the ſame as at this day, 
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Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire. Briſtol ; Dor- 
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OF RELIGION AND OF THE CHURCH. 


Pariſh Churches 

Dioceſes. Churches. arpropriate. 
Hereford . 8 313 166 
Norwich 12 1121 * 5 
=. ; 141 5 
Rocheſter 0 a 98 36 
Chickeicer 250 112 
Oxiord . . 195 86 
Worceiter . . 2.41 76 
Briſtol . 236 64 
St. David's 308 I 20 
Bangor 107 39 
Llandaff . 177 98 
St. Aſaph. „„ 61- 19 

Peculiars in the province of 

Canterbury 57 14 


The whole number in the province of Canter- 
bury is 8219 parith churches, and 3303 churches 
appropriate. 

In the Province of Yorx. 


Pariſh Churches 
Dioceſes. Churches. appropriate. 
York 381 336 
Durham 135 87 
Cheſter 250 101 
Carliſle 93 18 


The whole number in the province of York is 
106; pariſh churches, and 542 churches appro- 

riate. 

The whole number in both provinces is 9284 
pariſh churches, and 3345 churches appropriate. 


Ai that now remains to finiſh this ſketch of the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this country, is to give a 
bricf account of the tranſactions of the Welſh 
church during the ſame period. In or about the 
reign of king Alfred, no leſs than ſeven ſynods 
were held at Llandaff; but their particular dates 
are not come down to us. In the firſt, king Teu- 
dor was excommunicated for the complicated crimes 
of perjury and murder, In the ſecond, held by 
Berthgwin, one king Clolti underwent the ſame 
ſentence for the like offence. In the third, aſ- 
ſembled under the lame prelate, Gurcan was put 
under eccleſiaſtical deprivation for inceſt with 
his mother-in-law. The fourth ſynod was con- 
vened by biſhop Cerenher, in which one king 
Howel was excommunicated for murder and per- 
jury. The ſame biſhop held the fifth ſynod, and 
excommunicated Coubli for the like crimes. The 
ſixth was held by Civiellanc, againſt king Broch- 
mail *, who had incurred his diſpleaſure, And 
the ſeventh by biſhop Gulfied, in which the rights 
of the church ſanctuary were vigorouſly ſupported. 
In all thoſe ſynods the offenders not only made very 
ſubmiſſive conceſſions, but alſo paid large fines to 
the church. Ir is obſervable, that Aſſerius, the au- 
thor of thoſe collections, whenever he ſpeaks of ex- 
communication, mentions the clergy laying their 
croſſes upon the ground, and turning the bells of 
the churches upſide down. 

Howel Dha, or Howel the Good, cotemporary with 
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Edmund king of England, has left a conſiderable 
collection of canons, compoſed in an aſſembly of 
his ſtates, which conſiſted of all his eminent clergy 
and ſix learned laymen, out of every hundred, or 
de mut, of his kingdom: of theſe canons the only one 
truly remarkable is the XIIth, by which it is pro- 
vided, + That a woman might, upon three ac- 
counts, obtain a ſeparation and reſtitution of her 
portion from her hufband; firſt, if he had any te- 
terous eruptions; ſecondly, if he was impotent; 
and thirdly, if he had a ſtinking breath,” 

About the year 955, a ſynod was held at Llan- 
daff, on account of ſome ravages committed againſt 
the church by king Nogui, who ſubmitted to ec- 
cleſtaitical cenſure. Another ſynod was held at 
the ſame place in the year 991, by Gurcan, who 
had been conſecrated biſhop of Llandaff by Dun- 
ſtan ; here eccleſiaſtical cenſure was paſſed upon 
one king Arthmail, who had murdered his bro- 
ther, and the offender was obliged to expiate his 
oftence by large donations to the church, 

Thus, to whatever quarter of this kingdom we 
turn our eyes, we ſhall find popery and the over- 
bearing inſolence of the monkiſh clergy ſapping the 
foundations of the civil power, and obſcuring the 
light of the Goſpel ; and that the pretended diſ- 
penſers of God's word and power, took care on all 
occaſions to provide for their own authority and 
emolument, whenever they had to do with bi- 
gotted and eaſy princes, or ſuch who ſtood in need 
of their intereſt. | ; 

But notwithſtanding all their arts, and the great 
condeſcenſion of the princes of the Saxon race in 
their favour, they could not keep to themſelves the 
election of biſhops and abbots ; tor the kings, juſtly 
alarmed atthe growing power of the church, which, 
not contented with tyrannizing over the conſciences 
of the people, frequently ſnatched the ſceptre from 
the hands of their ſovereigns, began to think it 
neceſſary to oppoſe art to inſolence and prieſtcraft, 
and with this view kings began to interpoſe in elec- 
tions by way of canvaſſing or recommendation, in 
order to exclude ſuch prelates or abbots whom they 
did not like, and to eſtabliſh thoſe on whoſe hu- 
mility or complaiſance they thought they might 
place ſome dependence. In time, theſe proceed- 
ings ſucceeded ſo much in favour of the court, 
that in the reign of Ethelred II. we learn from In- 
gulphus, that the monks had entirely loſt the pri- 
vilege of chuſing their abbots. It is remarkable 
that this writer, who was himſelf a monk, and is 
the moſt vehement in exclaiming againſt this ab- 
uſe as he calls it, was inſtalled in the abbey of Croy- 
land by the very ſame methods, that is to ſay, by 
the ſole will of William J. 

Having thus gone through all that relates to the 
church during the period before us, I ſhall now, in 
imitation of ſome of the moſt celebrated writers of 
hiſtory, give a brief account of the moſt noted per- 
ſons for their piety and learning ; a method which 
I ſhall purſue throughout this work at the cloſe of 


every period, 


— * 


— 
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The reader will abate his ſurprize at finding ſo many kings depoſed or excommunicated, when he is informed that theſe 
kings were uo other than petty toparchs, or men of great property in their ſeveral diſtricts. 
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LEARNED MEN in the IXth, Xth, and XIth CENTURIES, 


OWARDS the cloſe of the eighth century 
lived Alcuin, or Albinus, a famous North- 
umbrian. He was bred a Benedictine, and was 


made abbot of St. Auguſtine's, Canterbury. He. 


was Ciſciple to Egbert, archbiſhop of York. Be- 
ing lent ambaſlador by Offa to Charles the Great, 
that prince invited him to ſtay at his court, and 
was taught by him logic, aſtronomy, and mathe- 
matics : by his perſuaſion the emperor tounded the 
univerſity of Paris, as likewiſe that of Pavia. He 
wrote a great many books: and died in 84. 

The next was Swithin, or St. Swithin as he 1s 
called; he had been preceptor to king Ethelwolt, 
by whom he was promoted to the lee of Winchet- 
ter. It was by his advice that this prince granted 
the famous charter of tythes, mentioned in our 
hiſtory of the church. I he popith legends are full 
of pretended miracles ſaid to be wrought by him 
after his death, the true value of which no one 1s 
at this day to learn. 

Humbert, or Hubert, biſhop of Eait Anglia, 
maſſacred or martyred by the Danes with king Ed- 
mund. 

ALFRED the Great, excluſive of his royal dig- 
nity, was the molt learned perſon of his time. The 
author of his life aſſures us that he was the belt 
Saxon poet then living, an excellent grammarian, 
orator, philoſopher, architect, geometrician, and 
hiſtorian. He compoſed ſeveral works that were 
held in great eſteem ; among others, he tranſlated 
into Saxon, Gregory's Paſtoral, Boetius De conſola- 
tione, and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. Mr. Bayle, 
in his Centuries, has given us a liſt of his works, as 
well thoſe of his own compoſing as what he tranſlated 
from the Greek and Latin languages; but they 
were ſo numerous, that the liſt would exceed the 
limits we have aſſigned to this part of our work: 
we cannot, however, diſmiſs this article, without 
giving the reader the following curious anecdote 
relating to this extraordinary perſonage. 

He was twelve years of age before he could read, 
which he firſt began to learn upon this occaſion ; his 
mother ſeeing him one day highly delighted with a 
book beautifully adorned wich capital letters in 
gold and various colours, ſaid, in the hearing of 
him and his brother, that ſhe would beſtow that 
book on him who ſhould firſt get it by heart. The 
infant breaſt of Alfred was inſtantly fired with emu- 


lation, and he ſet himſelf fo diligently to learn his | 


letters that, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, ſelf-taught 
he was able to read and repeat the whole book to 
his mother. From this time he conceived that reliſh 
for learning, of which he made fo noble a uſe in 
his riper years. 

During his reign we find many great patterns of 
learning, who were either natives of this country 
or had been invited by him from foreign parts to 
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ſettle here, and revolved like bright luminaries 
round their royal orb and patron. Of theſe the 
principal were 

Johannes Scotus Erigena, ſo called as being a 
native of Ireland (Erene being the name by which 
it then went.) He had ſtudied at Athens and in 
other foreign countries, and made himſelf maiter 
of the Greek and oriental tongues; He then re- 
paired through Italy to France, where he was in 
high favour with Charles the Bald. The fame or 
his talents extending to England, he was invited 
hither by Alfred, whom he inſtructed in the liberal 
arts. Afterwards he taught at Oxford, from whence 
he was removed to Malmeſbury, where his icho- 
lars murdered him with their penknives, though on 
what occaſion we are 1gnorant. 

Gumbald was another foreigner for whom Al- 
fred conceived a very early affection, on account 
of the hoſpitable entertainment he had given him 
at Rheims, on his journey to Rome. He cre- 
ated him abbot of Wincheſter, He was a learned 
divine, well ikilled in muſic, and no leſs remark- 
able for his oratorical talents. 

Among the Engliſh that were eminent for their 
learning, the moſt conſiderable was Aſierius, ſur- 
named Menevenſis, from St. David's, the place of 
his nativity. He wrote the Life of Alfred the Great, 
in 893, and died biſhop of St. David's in Wales. 

Werefred, biſnop of Worceſter, in Mercia, lived 
in the reign of Buthred king of that country. When 
the Danes made themſelves maſters of Mercia, he 
retired into France, but was recalled by king Al- 
ired. He tranſlated the Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great into Saxon. He died A. D. 902. 

Plegmund, who was archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
paſſed for the moſt learned prelate of his time: he 
was particularly ſkilled in divinity, which he taught 
in the public ſchools erected by Alfred at Oxford. 

Dunulf had been an herdſman, but, for his great 
parts, had been cheriſhed by Alfred, and at length 
promoted to the ſee of Wincheſter, as we have al- 
ready mentioned in the foregoing pages. 

John, the monk of St. David's. He is probably 
the ſame who, in the preface to Gregory's Faſtorals, 
is termed by Alfred, John his mals-prieſt, and to 
whom he was obliged, as he owns there, for the 
inſtructions that enabled him to underſtand and 
tranſlate that Paſtoral. 

Wulfſig, hiſhop of London. This prelate had 
alſo a great ſhare in the eſteem of the excellent Al- 
tred, as appears by his letter to this prelate prefixed 
to his tranſlation of Gregory's Paſtoral, As this 
epiſtle is in itſelf extremely curious, we think that 
it would be depriving the reader of a very valuable 
monument, were we not to give it him as it hath 
been handed down to us; we have therefore thrown 


it at the foot of this page in a note *, 
But 


_ 


, Alfred, king, wiſheth grecting to Wulfſig, biſhop, his 
beloved and friend-like, and thee to know I with, that to me 
it cometh very often in mind what manner of wiſe men lon 
ago were throughout the Engliſh nation, both of the ſpiritual 
degree and of the temporal; and how happy the times then were 
among all the Engliſh, and how the kings, u hich then the 
government had of the people, God and his written will obey- 
ed; how wel] they behaved themſelves both in war and peace 
and in their home-government; how their nobleneſs was ſpread 
abroad, and how they proſpered in knowlege and in wiſdom : 
alſo the divine orders how earneſt they were, as well about 


! preaching as about learning, and about all the ſervices they 


ſhould do to God ; and how men from abroad, wiſdom and 
doctrine here in this land ſought ; and how we the ſame now 
mult get abroad if we would have them, fo clean has learning 
fallen among the Engliſh nation, as that there have been very 
few on this fide Humber that were able to underſtand the 
Engliſh of their ſervice, or turn an Epiſtle from Latin into 
Engliſh; and I wot there were not many beyond Eumber that 
could it: there were ſo few, as that I cannot bethink me of 
one of the ſouth ſide of the Thames, when I firſt came to reign. 


[Cod Almighty be thanked, we have ever a teacher in pulpit 
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gut of all the eminent perſonages who dignified 
Alfred, 
ay dag St. Neot, was moſt remarkable for 
his learning, piety, and example. Being deſcended 
from the blood royal of the Eaſt Angles, he was 
reſpected as a prince as well as a prelate, and 15 
ſald, by his perſonal admonitions, to have reſtricted 
the ſallies of Alfred's youth. On his death his re- 
utation of zeal for the honour of religion was 
ſuch, that being buried in St. Guerer's church, in 
Gainibury, in Cornwall, he ſupplanted that old 
Corniſh faint in the name of the place, which, 
with a religious houſe, was dedicated to him, and 
atter him called St. Neotſtow. He 1s by Bayle 
called Neotus Adulphius; and by Speed, the re- 
puted ſon of Ethelwolf, or Adulph ; but Aſſer 
calls him the kinſman, not the brother, of Alfred. 
e died A. D. $95. | 
1 Odo, * of Canterbury, was the ſon of, 
an Eaſt Anglian Dane. He took orders in the 
reign of Edward the Elder; and his zeal, virtue, 
and capacity, geined him ſo great a character, that 
Athelitan made him biſhop of Sherburne : he had 
no leſs intereſt with king Edmund, who relolved 
to promote him to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury ; but it was a conſiderable time betore he 
could be prevailed upon to accept this new dig- 
nity. Atterwards, becoming a vigorous champion 
for the monks, whom he ſerved on all occaſions, 
without any ſtrict regard to the means, we need 
not wonder at finding him enrolled in the number 
of the ſaints. But of this prelate, as alſo of his co- 
temporary and ſucceſſor, 


1 


URING the heptarchy there were no laws 
common to all the ſeven kingdoms, but each 

had its own in particular. The firſt laws we have 
any knowlege of, are thoſe of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, enacted about the time of the converſion of 
the Saxons to Chriſtianity, thoſe of Ina, king of 
Weſſex, and of Offa, king of Mercia, which we 
have already given the reader, in a foregoing part 
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Dunſtan, we have already ſaid ſufficient to make 
their characters known. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Ethelwald, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter firſt, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of York : whoſe great 
zeal in the cauſe of the monks is doubtleſs what 
contributed moſt to their reputation for piety ; but 
as men of learning and abilities, their characters 
remain unimpeached in the annals of hiſtory. 

Alfric, archbiſhop of York, remarkable for his 
tranſlation of the Saxon Homilies, was promoted 
to the ſee of Canterbury in 995, and died in 1006. 

Wulfitan, biſhop of Worceſter, was a perſon of 
an extraordinary character. This prelate having 
been conſecrated by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, 
in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, made his 
profeſſion of canonical obedience to Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, though ſuſpended by the 

ope. 

— biſhop of Durham, was remarkable 
for the manner of his election. The chapter of 
Durham being met to elect a biſhop, but not be- 
ing able to agree upon their man, Edmund, a 
prieſt of that church, ſaid jeſtingly, “Since, re- 
verend fathers, you are ſo divided in your opinions 
whom to chuſe, &en take me for your biſhop.” 
As omens and miracles were the prevailing follies 
of thoſe days, the chapter looked upon this as a 
divine impulſe, and unanimouſly agreed to ele& 
him. He became famous for his courage and 
boldneſs in reprimanding vice even in perſons of the 
molt exalted birth and ſtation. 


W-: 


of this hiſtory. There is no doubt but that ſome 
of the other kings of the heptarchy enacted laws 
for the government of their reſpective dominions, 
but they are not come down to us. 

Alfred, juſtly ſurnamed the Great, noleſs eminent 
in his legiſlative capacity than in that of the good 
king and the expert warrior, found the body of laws 
extant in his time, to be of three ſorts ; the firſt, 


now ; therefore I pray thee that thou do, as alſo I believe 
thou wilt, that wiſdom, that God has given thee, beſtow 
all about on them thou canſt beſtow it: think what puniſhment 
ſhall for this world befall us, when as neither we ourſelves 
have loved wiſdom, nor left it to others; we only loved the 
names that we were Chriſtians, and very few of us the duties. 
When I minded all this, methought that I ſaw, before all was 
ſpeiled and burnt, how all the churches throughout the Eng- 
liſh nation ſtood filled with books and ornaments, and a great 
multitude of God's ſervants; and at that time they wiſt very 
little fruit of their bocks, becauſe they could underſtand no- 
thing of them, for that they were not written in their own 
language ; fo they told us, that our anceſtors, that before us 
held thoſe places, loved wiſdom, and through the ſame got 
wealth, and leſt it us. A man may yet here ſee their ſwath, 
but we cannot enquire after it, becauſe we have let go both 
wealth aud wiſdom, for that we would not ſtoop with our 
minds to the ſeeking of it. When I thought of all this, then 
wonceied | greatly that their godly wiſe men, that were every 
where throughout the Engliſh nation, and had fully learned all 
thoſe books, would turn no part of them into their own lan- 
guage: but | then again quickly anſwered myſelf, and ſaid, they 
weened not that ever men ſhould become ſo rechleſs, nor that 
this learning would ſo decay; therefore they willingly let it 
one, and wot that here would be the more wiſdom in the 
land the more languages that we underſtood, Then I called 
to mind, how that the law was firſt found written in the He- 
brew ſpeech ; and after that the Greeks had learned it, then 


turned they it into their own ſpeech wholly, and alſo all other 


bouks: and then the Latin people, a little after they had 
lcarucd it, they tranſlated all, through wiſe interpreters, into 


their own language: and all other Chriſtian people have turned 
ſome part thereof into their own tongue. Therefore, me thinketh 
it better, if you ſo think, that we alſo ſome books, that be 
deemed moſt needful for all men to underſtand, into that lan- 
guage turn that we all know; and that we bring to paſs, as 
we eaſily may, with God's help, if we have quietneſs, that all 
the youth of freeborn Engliſhmen, ſuch as have wealth that 
they may maintain them, be committed to learning; that while 
they no other note, can they firſt learn well to read Engliſh 
writing ; afterward let men farther teach in the Latin tongue 
thoſe that they will farther teach, and have to a higher degree. 
When I minded how this learning of the Latin tongue hereto- 
fore was fallen through the Engliſh nation, though many 
could {kill to read Engliſh writing, then began I, among di- 
vers and manifold buſineſſes of this kingdom, to turn into 
Engliſh this book, which in Latin is named Paſtoralis, and in 
Enghſh The Herdſman's Book, ſome time word for word, 
ſome time underſtanding for underſtanding, even as I learned 
them of Plegmond my archbiſhop, of Aſſer my biſhop, and 
Grimbald my maſs-prieſt, and John my maſs-prieſt : after that 
I had learned of them how I might beſt underſtand them, L 
turned them into Engliſh, and will ſend one to each biſhop's 
ſee in my kingdom; and upon each there is a ſtyle that is of 
fifty marks: and I command, on God's name, that no man 
the ſtyle from the books, nor the books from the miniſter, 
take; ſeeing we know not how long there ſhall be ſo learned 
biſhops as now, God be thanked, every where there are. 
Therefore, I would they ſhould always remain in their places, 
except the biſhop will have them with him, or that they be 
lent ſome whither, until that ſome other be written out.” 


thoſe 
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thoſe contained in the ſcripture; the ſecond, thoſe 
drawn from the hiſtory of ancient nations; and 
laſtly, thoſe of his predeceſſors the Saxons, as they 
had been digeſted by Ethelbert, Ina, and Offa, the 
three kings above-mentioned : he therefore endea- 
voured to form from the whole of thoſe ſuch a 
ſyſtem as might gradually lead them, under his ſuc- 
ceſſors, to that perfection which is at once the glory 
and ſecurity of a free ſtate. To the immortal ho- 
nour of Alfred we mutt obſerve, that to him was 
owing that invaluable privilege peculiarly enjoyed 
by Engliſhmen, of being tried by a jury of their 
own peers z an inſtitution which, indeed, had its 
riſe among our German anceſtors ; but trom the 
multiplicity of jurymen, which amounted in moſt 
caſes to an hundred, was attended with many dif- 
ficulties and delays, from which, by fixing the 
number to twelve only by Alfred, it was happily 
freed. To him likewiſe was owing the finding of 
ſureties for good behaviour, or the commitment to 
priſon. The original of fairs and markets is allo 
given to this king by ſir John Spelman, which firſt 
took their rife from a practice which was common 
between the Danes and the Saxons, after the for- 
mer had gotten footing this country, to ſteal not 
only horſes, oxen, and other cattle, but allo to 
carry the wives and children from each others lands 
and fell them as ſlaves; and it was frequently very 
tedious, if not impracticable, to find out the 
offenders and bring them to condign puniſh- 
ment, by the ſufferers properly proving their pro- 
ry. - - 

Finding that the counts, or great men, governors 
of ſhires, frequently uſed their authority to the 
cruelly oppreſſing the inhabitants immediately un- 
der their juriſdiction; Alfred reſolved to aboliſh 
that laviſh juriſdiction, and in its place ſubſtituted 
a ſhire-reeve, or judge for each particular ſhire, 
who, from their ſecondary rank, were called vice- 
comties, or deputies of the count. And further- 
more, that he might, as much as in him lay, put a 
ſtop to private robberies and murder, which pre- 
vailed much in his time, from the number of law- 
leſs vagabonds whom the Danes had left behind 
them when expelled the kingdom by his victorious 
arms, he erected courts of juſtice in each tything 
and hundred. The tything-court conſiſted of ten 
heads of families, who were obliged to be mutual 
ſureties for the good behaviour of each other, as 
each of them in particular was for all that were 
under him. Each tything had a head, or preſident, 
called the tything- man, whoſe office it was to hold 
courts on all occaſions that might require the 
more ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Thus he divided all England into hires, or 
counties, the counties into hundreds, and the hun- 
dreds into tythings ; and all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom were obliged to belong to ſome tything. 
Py thisexcellent diſpoſition the houſeholders became 
reſponſible for their own families, the tything for 
the houſcholders, the hundred for the tythings,and 
the ſhire or county for the hundreds, ſo that 


every one was watchful over his neighbour's ac- 
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tions ; and by this means the tranquility of the 
whole was admirably provided for, by the means 
of ſuit and ready proſecution of right *, 

Though Alfred was endowed by nature with a 
capacity fully ſufficient to direct him to the moſt 
ſuitable means for putting his deſigns for the good 
of the people in execution, yet, with a noble dif- 
fidence worthy of example, he conſulted others 
that were eminent for their abilities, and never en- 
acted a law till it had firſt paſſed through three ſe- 
veral councils, 

The firſt was his ſecret or cabinet-council, to 
which only Is favourites and intimate friends 
among the great men of the ſtate were admitted; 
here all aftairs were debated with the ſame freedom 
of opinion as in a private conference of triends 
and equals. After this they were laid before the 
ſecond council, which conſiſted of biſhops, earls, 
viſcounts or deputy-governors of counties, and the 
principal men of property, known then by the 
name or thanes, which title was afterwards changed 
to that of barons: this reſembled the preſent privy- 
council, the members of it being all appointed by 
the king himſelf. 

The third was a general council, or aſſembly of 
the nation, called in Saxon, Wittena Gemot, in 
which, quality and of ice conferred a right of ſeſ- 
ſton independent of the royal authority or nomina- 
tion, This aſtembly, which we at preſent ſtyle 
the Parliament, from an old French word ſignify- 
ing * ſpeaking together,“ or “ conferring,” was 
compoſed of the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York, the biſhops, earls, viſcounts or high ſheriffs, 
and the thanes of the firſt rank or barons. Thus 
we behold in theſe three councils the origin of the 
cabinet and privy-councils, and the antiquity of 
parliament. 

Alfred, throughout the whole of his laws, ſhew- 
ed an ardent zeal for juſtice, and fincere deſire of 
preventing the great from oppreſſing the ſmall. 
In themſelves they were mild, compared to thoſe 
of later ages; but the ſtrictneſs with which Al- 
fred enforced their obſervance, gave them a weight 
ſupenor to the moſt rigorous penalties : and as 
he was ſenſible that it is the actual execution, and 
not the bare inſtitution, of good laws, that muſt 
make a people happy, he, for that reaſon, laboured 
all in his power to prevail on his nobles, who were 
the hereditary judges, to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the laws, and gave ſuch weight by his own 
example to what he had recommended, that in a 
ſhort time his reign became the golden age of juſ- 
tice. And fo carctul was he that no kind of wrong 
ſhould be done to his people, that he uſed to re- 
examine the cauſes tried in his abſence ; and in caſe 
he found any injuſtice done, out of favour or in- 
tereſt, he puniſhed the judges ſeverely : thoſe who 
pleaded ignorance, he inſtantly diſmiſſed with a 
ſharp reprimand for undertaking an office for which 
they were not qualified; but where he found evi- 
dent marks of corruption or wilful oppreſſion, the 
offender was ſure to feel the heavieſt weight of his 
diſpleaſure ; and it is recorded, that he executed no 


— 


This great work of the king's, ſaith ſir 
gave original to the Domeſday Book, ſo famous in all our hi- 
tories : for when Alfred had made the ſurvey of his kingdom, 
in order to divide it in the manner above-mentioned, he cauſed 
it to be ingroſſed, and kept at Wincheſter : and being extant 
at the time that the duke of Normandy took poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh crown, it not only created in him a deſire to do the 


like, but alſo furniſhed him with ſuch ample aſſiſtance therein, 


John Spelman, 1 that the ſurvey which William made, was little more than the 


ſecond edition of the ſame work Cauctior & locupletior ), it being 
in every other reſpect the ſame with that of Alfred's, and was 
alſo called by the ſame name, Wincheſter Book. Aﬀterwards, 
either by corruption from Dom- boc (by which name the Saxons 
called all the books of laws aud conſtitutions), or by affectation 
for the authenticity and originality of the work, it obtained 
the name of Domeſday Book, which it ſtill retains. * 
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leſs than four-and-forty jucges in one ycar for mal- 

iniſtration in their office. a 
1 now proceed to give an abſtract of this 
prince's laws, as alſo of thoſe of his ſucceſſors, by 
which will be ſeen the ſeveral improvements made 
by them in the great model he left for their direc- 
The laws of Alfred are ranked under two heads: 
I. The laws of Alfred, forty in number. II. The 
league between Alfred and Guthrun; which ſeems 
to be no more than articles of pacification, and 
conditions on which Guthrun was to hold Eaſt 
Anglia. 

The Iſt of Alfred's laws requires, as moſt ne- 
ceſſary to all his ſubjects, that each keep his oath 
or pledge, his promiſe to obſerve the laws, and 
keep the peace. And if any ſhould be compelled to 
ſwear, or depoſite a pledge, whereby he may be 
bound to betray his lord, or unjuſtly to aſſiſt any 
perſon, he ought to break his promiſe rather than 
perform it; but in caſe he hath engaged to per- 
form any thing which might juſtly be done, and 
doth it not, his arms and all his perſonal eſtate 
ſnall be put into the hands of his friends, and he 
himſelf kept in the king's priſon for forty days, till 
he undergo that penance which the biſhop ſhall 
enjoin him, and alſo his friends and relations re- 
quire of him: but if he hath not wherewith to 
ſuſtain himſelf in the mean while, if his kindred 
are not able to provide him victuals, the king's 
officer ſhall do it. Burt if he reſiſt, and be taken 
by force, he ſhall forfeit both his arms and his per- 
ſonal eſtate; and if he be killed, nothing ſhall be 
paid as the value of his head. And in caſe he eſ- 
cape before his time-(viz. of forty days) be out, 
and he be retaken, he ſhall be returned back again 
to priſon for other forty days; if he eſcape, he ſhall 
have no benefit of the laws, but be excommuni- 
cated from all Chriſt's churches : and if any man 
have been ſecurity in his behalf, he ſhall make ſa- 
tisfaction for it according to right, and do penance 
till he make ſuch ſatisfaction as his prieſt ſhall ap- 

Oint. 

The IId bears the title of The Immunity of the 
Church, of which we have already ſpoken in the 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 

The IIId is concerning the breach of the king's 
ſurety ſnip, by the payment of a mulct of five pounds 
of Mercian larger money; but the violation of 
ſuretyſhip, or the peace, made to an archbiſhop, by 
a fine of three pounds; and if any one break or 
forfeit the king's pledge, or recognizance, he ſhall 
make amends, according to right and the breach 
of the ſuretyſhip, to a biſhop or eolderman, by two 

ounds. 

Ee The IVth law is concerning the death of the king, 
or any other lord. If any one that either by him- 
ſelf alone, or by any other perſon, ſhall attempt 
againſt the king's life, he ſhall loſe his life and 
goods ; but if he will purge himſelf, let him do it 
according to the valuation of the king's head. 
The ſame is alfo ordained in all judgments con- 
cerning other men, whether noble or ignoble. 
Whoever confpires againſt his lord, ſhall loſe both 
his life and eſtate, or elſe pay the valuation of his 
lord's head. 

The VIIth law is againſt fighters in the king's 
palace, If a man ſhall fight, or draw a weapon in his 
houſe, his life ſhall lie ar the king's mercy whether 
he will pardon him or not : but if the offender flee, 
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and he be taken, he ſhall redeem his life with the 
price of his head, or be fined according to his of- 
tence. 

The IXth law ordains what mulct a man ſhall 
pay that kills a woman with-child, which was to 
be according to the value of her head ; and he was 
alſo to pay for the child in her womb half as much 
as for a living one, according to the quality of its 
father. 

The Xth ordains what fines or amends every 
man ſhall pay to a huſband for committing adul- 
tery with his wife, which was to be increaſed ac- 
cording to the eſtate or quality of him againſt 
whom the offence was committed. 

The XIth, what mulct a man ſhall pay that wan- 
torily handles the breaſts of a countryman's wife, 
or offers her any violence, as by flinging her down, 
&c. though he does not lie with her. 

The XX Vith law appoints what mulcts ſhall be 
paid by thoſe who kill in troops or companies 
and allo to whom theſe mulcts were to be paid. 
If the ſlain innocent party were an ordinary per- 
ſon, that is, one whoſe head was valued but at 
two hundred ſhillings, he that flew him muſt pay 
the value of his head, and a fine beſides to his 
kindred ; alſo every one that was in the company 
muſt pay thirty ſhillings : which penalty was till 
to be increaſed according to the value of the 
eſtate of the party ſlain, ſo that as to the penalty 
for the death of a man valued at twelve hun- 
dred ſhillings, every one that was preſent muſt pay 
an hundred and twenty ſhillings, and the man- ſlayer 
himſelf the price of his head; and a fine beſides: 
but in caſe the whole company ſhall deny that he 
gave the mortal wound, all of them are to be im- 
peached together, and to pay both the value and 
the fine beſides. 

The XXVIIth appoints what ſhare of the mulct 
or ſatis faction a man's kindred on the mother's ſide 
ſhall receive, in caſe he has no kindred on his fa- 
ther's ſide ; and what ſhare thoſe of his guild or 
fraternity ſhall pay, in caſe he have committed man- 
ſlaughter in a quarrel, viz. the former ſhall pay a 
third part, and the latter, one half, of the price 
of the head of the party ſlain. 

The XXVIIIth law was made againſt public 
defamers, or ſpreaders of falſe news; whereby is 
meant ſpreaders of falſe news againſt the govern- 
ment : and commands that ſuch a one, being con- 
victed, ſhould ſuffer no leſs puniſhment than the 
cutting out of his tongue, except he redeem it by 
paying of the value of his head, and even then, he 
was afterwards to be eſteemed of no credit. 

The XXXth ordains, that merchants, when 
they land, ſhall bring ſuch as come on ſhore with 
them before the king's officers in Þlcmote (or 
county-court), and there declare their number, that 
they may be ready to produce them, to anſwer any 
thing that may be demanded of them in the ſaid 
folcmote : and that if they happen to bring many 
ſtrangers on ſhore, that they alſo certify this to the 
king's officer in that ſaid aſſembly, that ſo they 
may be forth coming. 

The XXXIft inflicts upon him that ſhall put a 
ceorle's man, that is, an ordinary countryman, 
without any fault into bonds, a mulct of ten ſhil- 
lings; upon him that beats ſuch a one, twent 
ſhillings ; if he hang him up aloft, thirty ſhillings ; 
if he cut off his hair to expoſe him like a fool, ten 
ſhillings; if he ſhave his head like a prieſt, yet 
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bind him not, thirty ſhillings ; and in caſe he only | 


cut off his beard, twenty ſhillings; but if he bind him 
and ſhave his hair like a prieſt, then ſixty ſhillings. 

The XXXIVth law impoſes upon him that ſhall 
ſtrike or fight in open court, before the king's 
eolderman, both the value of his own head and ſuch 
a fine beſides as ſhall be thought fit; and alſo an 
hundred and twenty ſhillings, to be paid to the 
eolderman by him that by thus drawing his weapon 
ſhall make any diſturbance in the tolcmote : if 
the eolderman was not preſent, but the fact was 
done before his ſubſtitute, or the king's prieſt, 
then a fine or amerciament of thirty ſhillings. 

The XXXVth ordains what ſatisfaction ſhall be 
made for breach of the peace in any other place : 
as, for example, he that fights in the home-ſtall of 
4 countryman, ſhall 
ſhillings ; if he drew his own ſword but ſtruck nor, 
half as much: which penalty alſo was to be in- 
creaſed according to the eſtate or quality of him 
upon whoſe ground the aſſault was made; ſo that 
if he fought in the houſe of one that was worth 
fix hundred ſhillings, he was to pay three times as 
much; if one worth twelve hundred ſhillings, then 
the amends was to be twice as much as the tormer, 

The XXXVIth law, of burhbice, or breach of 


the peace in a town, confirms that part of king | 


Ina's laws concerning that matter, in impoling up- 
on the offender for the breach of the peace in the 
king's town or city, by ſetting the mulct of an hun- 
dred and twenty ſhillings : but if it be done in the 
archbiſhop's town, then ninety ſhillings ; in that 
of a biſhop, or eolderman, ſixty ſhillings; in the 
town of a man valued at twelve hundred ſhillings 
eſtate, thirty ſhillings ; but half as much if done 
in a village of one worth but half the ſum. 

The XXXVIIth is that law concerning beland, 
by virtue whereof he that holds lands lett him by 
his anceſtors, was forbid to alienate it from his 

kindred to others, in caſe it could be proved, by 
writing or teſtimony, before the king or the biſhop, 
his kindred being preſent, that the man who firſt 
r them forbid him all alienation, and laid on 

im this condition. — This law is now altered, for 
entails can-be cut off by fine and recovery; and 
we have too many inſtances of the caprices of imbe- 
cility and the moroſeneſs of peeviſh old age diſin- 
heriting youth for the very vices and follies which 
2 themſelves were addicted to in their younger 
ays. 
The XXXVIIIth law, concerning quarrels or 
deadly feuds, which ſince it gives a ſtrange licence 
for men to take ſatis faction on their enemies, even 
without the preſence of any officer, I ſhall likewiſe 
ſet down. Firſt, it forbids any man to attack his 
enemy if he find him in his own houſe, except he firſt 
demand of him ſatisfaction; but, if he have force 
enough, he may beſiege the houſe for ſeven days, 
= he ſhall not aſſault him if he ſtay within ; bur if 
e will then ſurrender himſelf and his arms into 
the defendant's hands, he may keep him thirty days 
without hurt; but then ſhall leave him fo to his 
kindred or friends. In caſe he fly to a church, the 
honour of the church is to be preſerved. But if 
the demandant have not ſtrength enough to beſiege 
him in his houſe, he may deſire the aſſiſtance of the 
eolderman; which if he cannot obtain, he muſt 
appeal to the king before he can aſſault him. If 
any one by chance light upon his adverſary, not 


ay the ſaid countryman fix | 


| Fatt way this prince was greatly inferior 
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knowing that he keeps himſelf at home, and he wil! 
deliver up his arms to him, he ſhall keep him fate 
thirty days, and then deliver him to his friends; 


but in caſe he will not dehver up his arms, then he 
may fight with him: but if he be willing to deliver 


up himſelf and his arms to his enemy, and any 


other man ſets upon him, ſuch a man ſhall pay the 
value of his head it he kills him; or give ſatisfac- 
tron for the wounds, if any be given him, according 
to the fact, beſides which he ſhall be fined and loſe 
all that may fall to him by reaſon of kindred, 

The XLth ſets a certain valuation upon every 
limb and member, as well upon every perſon from 
a king to a bondſlave: of this fee more at large in 
the laws of his ſucceſſor Athelſtan. 


EDWARD the ELDER. 


to his father Alfred, both in perſonal and po- 
litical qualifications, nevertheleſs he extremely well 
ſeconded the principles of policy and government 
which had been laid down by that great legiſlator. 
We have ſtill, in Mr. Lambart's collection, an ac- 
count of this prince's laws, of which the following 
is an abſtract. 

In the preface he ſtrictly charges and commands 
his officers, that, as much as in them lies, they do 
Juſtice according as it ſtands in the Judicial Book 
(ſuppoſed to be ſome book of precedents or judg- 
ments), and, without all fear, boldly diſpenſe com- 
mon right to all men; and that they ſet and ap- 
point certain days for determination of the ſeverat 
cauſes depending before them. 

The Ift law is concerning traffic ; and, in way 
of confirmation of the IVth article of the league 
made between his father and the Daniſh king Gu- 
thrun, ordains, that if a man will ſell any thing, he 
ſhall have one to vouch and make good the ſale; 
and that no man buy any thing without the town, 
unleſs he have the port-reeve tor witneſs, or ſome 
other man worthy of credit; otherwiſe he ſhall un- 
dergo the penalty of contumacy againſt the king, 
The vouching or warranty ſhall allo proceed from 
one to another till it end with him who firſt ſold 
it. The reſt of this law, containing in what caſes 
the buyer, and likewiſe the demandant, ſhall find 
ſufficient teſtimony or oaths of the true buying of 
the goods ſo bought, being long, I refer the reader 
to the law itſelf, | 

The IId of king Edward's laws ordains, that 
whoſoever denies another man his right in bocland ® 
or folcland +, demanding it before the king's ſneriff, 
whereas he hath no right in either, ſhall pay to the 
king for the firſt offence thirty ſhillings, and as 
much more for the ſecond ; and if he offend the 
third time, then to pay an hundred and twenty 
ſhillings for his contumacy againſt the king. 

The IIId adjudges, that for one who had for- 
ſworn himſelf, or borne falſe witneſs, no credit 
ſhall be given to him for the time to come, but 
that he be put to ordeal in all cafes where his oath 
1s required. 

The IVch declares, that king Edward, lying at 
Exeter once, conſulting with his wife men by what 
means he might beſt provide for the public peace 
and tranquility, it then ſeemed to them, that what 
he had commanded was too remiſsly executed ; 
therefore he now required all that will amend and 
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reform theſe things, and would by him enjoy com- 
mon ſociety, that they would proſecute with their 
utmoſt hatred the ſame perſons as he did, both by 
ſea and land; and that they would take care not to 
do wrong or injury to any man: he that doth con- 
trary, let him, as was formerly ordained, pay thirty 
ſhillings to the king; and if he offend the ſecond 
time, 2s much more; if the third, an hundred and 
enty ſhillings. 

"T 4 Vth commands that the reeve or judge who 
doth not juſtice according to the teſtimony of ſuch 
as are ſummoned, pay a hundred and twenty ſhil- 
lings for his contumacy againſt the king. 

The VIth wills, that if a ſervant be accuſed of 
theft, he that recommended him to his maſter, or 
other of his friends, if he have any, be ſureties for 
him that he diſcharge himſelf of what is depoſed 
againſt him: and if he have none to interpole in his 
behalf, thoſe that are concerned may ſeize his 
goods; but if he have neither goods nor friends, let 
him be taken into cuftody. a 

The VIIIth law enjoins, that no man knowingly 
and voluntarily have peace with, or harbour, one that 
is condemned for any crime : he that acts contrary, 
and thereby breaks his oath and the faith given by 
him and all the people, let him undergo the mulct 
preſcribed in the Judiciary Book; which if he re- 
tuſe to pay, he is to be deprived of the King's fa- 
vour and all other men's friendſhip, and farther, 
forfeit all his eſtate: and if any afterwards relieve 
him, let him alſo incur the penalty expreſſed in 
the ſaid book. And farther, whoſoever ſhall relieve 
a fugitive, either in this country, or 1n the eaſtern 
or northern parts of the kingdom in Eaſt England 
and Northumberland, let him be puniſhed as by 
the articles of peace is ordained. | 

The IXth provides, that if one deprived of 
his liberty for ſtealing, ſteal again, ſo that all his 
kindred forſake him, and none will engage for him, 
he is to be ſet to ſervile and hard labour, as oppor- 
tunity ſhall offer, and his kindred ſhall loſe the va- 
luation of his head. | 

The Xth law forbids any man to receive another 
man's ſervant without his leave, and that he hath 
fully ſatisfied his maſter; he that doth otherwiſe 
ſhall be puniſhed as contumacious againſt the king. 

The XIth and laſt commands, that about every 
fourth week every ſheriff or judge ſhall hold the 
gemot, or aſſembly, and adminiſter juſtice to every 
man, and determine all cauſes at the days ap- 
pointed: if he do otherwiſe, he is to be puniſhed 
as was before ſaid. 
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T E natural parts of this prince, if we may 
believe Wilham of Malmeſbury, were very 
little inferior to thoſe of his greateſt predeceſſors; 
though the toils of war gave him bur little leiſure 
for ſtudy, Military events, therefore, make the 
greateſt part of his hiſtory; but he was far from 
being deficient in civil policy, as the following ab- 
ſtrat from his laws, collected from Mr. Tyrrel, 
will ſufficiently vouch, 

After a religious preface, the Iſt law is againſt 
thieves; requiring, that if a thief be taken in the 
fact, no man ſhall ſpare him, if he be above 
twenty years old, — had ſtole any thing above 
the value of eight pence: if any one do contrarily 


thereunto, he ſhalf pay the value of the thief's 
head, or make amends for the fault; and yet the 
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thicf himſelf ſhall not be ſpared, who, if he con- 
tumaciouſly make reſiſtance, or fly for it, ſhall find 
no favour. A thief caſt into priſon, ſhall ſtay 
there forty days, and then, after the payment of 
an hundred and twenty ſhillings, be diſcharged; 
but his kindred muſt give ſecurity for his future 
good behaviour: after which, if he ſteal again, 
they muſt either pay the value of his head, or bring 
him back to priſon. And in caſe any one reſiſt, 
he ſhall pay to the king, or to any other whom it 
concerns, the value of his own head: and if any 
ſtand by him (defend him) he ſhall pay to the 
king one hundred and twenty ſhillings. 

The VIth law is againſt witchcrafts, enchant- 
ments, and ſuch like deeds that procure death : 
that if any one by them be made away, and the 
thing cannot be denied, ſuch practicers ſhall be put 
todeath: butif they endeavour topurge themſelves, 
and be caſt by threefold ordeal, they ſhall lie in 
priſon an hundred and twenty days; which ended, 
then their kindred may redeem them by the pay- 
ment of an hundred and twenty ſhillings to the 
king: and farther, pay to the kindred of the ſlain 
the tull valuation of the party's head ; and then 
the criminals ſhall alſo procure ſureties for their 
good behaviour for the time-to come. The ſame 
puniſhment ſhall be inflicted on incendiaries, and 
ſuch as reſcue thieves: nay ſuch as endeavour to 
reſcue them, though no man be wounded in the 
attempt, ſhall pay a hundred and twenty ſhillings 
to the king.—As for enchantments mentioned in 
this law, the Saxon word is Liblacum, which ſig- 
nifies the art of conjuration, or witchcraft ; not 
all in general, but that ſort of it called properly 
faſcination or enchantment; uſed by certain liga- 
tures, faſciæ, or bands. 

The VIIth ordains concerning ſimple ordeal ; 
that if one, accuſed ſeveral times of theft, be caſt 
by it, and have nobody to be ſurety for him, he 
ſhall be ſent to priſon, and thence freed by his 
kindred, as before ſaid. | 

The Xth forbids any commutation of goods, 
unleſs in the preſence of the king's reeve, the prieſt 
of the town, or the lord of the foil, or ſome other 
creditable perſon, under the penalty of thirty ſhil- 
lings, and the forfeiture of the things changed, to 
the lord of the foil : and if any ſhall bear witneſs, 
he ſhall be infamous, and no credit given to him 
ever after, and alſo ſhall forfeit thirty ſhillings. 

The XIIth confirms the firſt part of the laws of 
king Edward the Elder, decreeing that no man 
buy any thing out of a town, which exceeds the 
value of twenty pence ; and within the town, un- 
leſs in the preſence of the port-reeve or ſome 
other creditable perſon, or elſe in the preſence of 
the king's ſheriff or juſtice, in folcmote. 

The XIVth appoints, through all the king's do- 
minions, that one and the ſame money be current : 
and that it ſhall not be coined out of ſome town 
and if any minter or coiner ſhall debaſe the coin, 
he ſhall loſe his hand, which, being cut off, ſhall 
be affixed to the workhouſe : if any be accuſed of 
adulterating money, and will purge himfelf, he 
ſhall by the ordeal of hot iron cleanſe his hands of 
ſuch wickedneſs ; but if by ordeal he be caſt, then 
he ſhall be puniſhed as now was ſaid. Then follow 
the places appointed for public mints, viz. at Can- 
terbury there ſhall be feven minters or coiners. 
whereof four for the king, two for the biſhop, and 
one tor the abbot: at Rocheſter there ſhall be three; 

whereof 


whereof two for the king, and the third for the 
biſhop : at London eight, at Wincheſter ſix, at 
Lewes two, at Haſtings one, at Chicheſter one, at 
Hampton two, at Werham two, at Exceſter two, at 
Saliſbury as many, and in ever other great town one. 

That which follows, commands that for every 
every plough a man ſhall keep two well- furniſhed 
horſemen. | 

The XVIIIth forbids horſes tobe tranſported, ex- 
cept ſuch as are ſent abroad as free gifts or preſents. 

The XXth law enacts, that if any one abſents 
himſelf from folcmote thrice, he ſhall be puniſhed 
as contumacious againſt the king, if ſo be that the 
holding of the aſſembly was declared a ſevennight 
before; in ſuch caſe, if he refuſe to do right, and 
pays not his mul to the king, the ancient men of 
the country are to go and ſcize upon all that he 
hath, and take ſecurity for his appearance. 

The XXIId, in confirmation of a former law, 
requires that no perſon receive another man's man 
(as this law words it) into his family without leave 
firſt obtained of his maſter ; he that doth otherwiſe 
ſhall reſtore the man, and pay the mulct of contu- 
macy againſt the king. And no man 1s to put 
away his men, accuſed of any crime, till they have 
firſt made ſatisfaction. 

The XXIVth is concerning traffic, and, in con- 
firmation of former laws, ordains, that if a man 
buy any thing with witneſs, which another man 
challenges for his own, the ſeller ſnall make it 
good and ſecure the bargain, whether he be bond 
or free. But on the Lord's day no market ſhall be 
held, under penalty or forfeiture of the wares, and 
a mulct of thirty ſhillings beſides. | 

The next thing that follows at the end of theſe 
laws relating to the civil ſtate, is the valuation of 
men's heads, which we have often heard mentioned, 
by theſe laws, but never yet to what it particularly 
amounted. Firſt then, faith the text, the valuation of 
the king's head, according to the Engliſh common 
laws, is thirty thouſand thrymſes *, whereof fifteen 
thouſand are 'properly the value of his head, the 
reſt being due to the kingdom; ſo that the latter 
fifteen belonged to the nation, the former to his 
kindred. An archbiſhop's and an earl's weregild (as 
the Saxons called the valuation of his head) is fif- 


teen thouſand thrymſes: a biſhop's and eolder- 


man's, eight thouſand : a general's of an army, or 
an high-marſhal's, four thouſand thrymſes : the va- 
luation of a ſpiritual thane, or prieſt, as alſo of a 
temporal thane, was two thouſand thrymſes : that 
of a countryman, or ceorl, by the Daniſh law, two 
hundred and fixty-ſeven thrymſes: but if a Welſh- 
man grow ſo rich as to maintain a family, have 
land, and pay a yearly rent to the king, he ſhall be 
valued at an hundred and twenty ſhillings if he 
p—_—_ half a hide of land, at eighty ſhillings ; if 
ie have no land, yet if he be a freeman, the value 
of his head ſhall be ſeventy ſhillings. If a ceorl, 
or countryman, be ſo wealthy as to poſſeſs five hides 
of land, in caſe he be killed, the price or value of his 
life ſhall be two thouſand thrymſes; but if he come 
to have a corſelet and helmet and a gilt ſword, 
though he have no land, he ſhall be accounted a 
fitkcundman+ ; and if his children, or grand-chil- 
dren ſhall grow fo rich as to poſſeſs five hides of 
land, all their poſterity ſhall be reckoned as fo 
many ſithcundmen, and be valued at two thouſand 
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thrymſes. The Mercians value a counttymar; ax 
two hundred ſhillings ; a thane, at twelve hun. 
dred. They were wont to equal the ſingle value 
of the king's head with fix thouſand thanes, that 
is, thirty thouſand ſceatas, for ſo much is the value 
of the king's head, and as much more muſt be 
paid as a recompence for his death; the value of 
his head belongs to his kindred, and the compen. 
ſation of his death to the people. He that is valued 
at twelve hundred ſhillings, his oath ſhall be of the 
ſame eſteem as thoſe of ſix countrymen ; for where 
ſuch a one is ſlain, fix countrymen would ſatisfy 
over and above for the value, therefore the value 
of him and all of them ſhall be the ſame, By the 
Engliſh law, the oaths of a prieſt and a thane are 
of the like eſteem. 

This valuation was called in the Saxon language, 
Weregild, 

We find the Saxon money thus calculated by 
Mr. Camden: a peninga (or penny) three of our 
pence; a ſhilling, three peningas, or fifteen pence; 
a pound, forty-eight ſhillings, or three of our 
pounds: manca, mancuſa, or mancuſe, or marca, 
twelve of our pence; manca of gold, thirty pe- 
ningas, or ſeven ſhillings and fix pence, 
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* the preface to this prince's laws, tranſlated 
by Brompton and Lambart, we are told, that 
at the ſolemn feaſt of Eaſter, the king had held a 
great council at London, as well of eccleſiaſtics as 
laics, where were preſent Odo and Wulitan, arch- 
biſhops, with many other biſhops, to conſult for 
the good of their own ſouls, and of thoſe that 
were committed to their care and government ; at 
which ſynod or council were enacted ſeveral laws: 
but they being ſix in number, of mere eccleſiaſti- 
cal concernment, as for paying tythes, and againſt 
tornication with nuns, and perjury, I omit them, 
Then follow, in Brompton's copy, ſeven other con- 
ſtitutions, of civil concernment, ſaid to have been 
made by the king, his biſhops, and wiſe men, at 
Cullington, not extant in the Saxon edition. 

The Iſt of theſe requires an oath of fidelity to 
be taken by all to king Edmund, in like manner as 
2 man ought to bear faith to his lord, without any 
controverly or ſedition, both in public and private; 
to love whom the king ſhould love, and to hate 
whom he ſhould hate: and before the oath be given, 
that no man ſhould conceal a crime in his brother, 
or neighbour, more than in a ſtranger. 

The IId, concerning the apprehenſion of thieves, 
enjoins, that if it be known for certain where 2 
thief is, the twelfhind and twihind men (the for- 
mer worth twelve hundred, and the latter two 
hundred ſhillings of eſtate) ſhovId combine to- 
gether, and take him either alive or dead. But in 
caſe any man take up a mortal feud againſt another; 
for ſo doing he is to be eſteemed as the enemy ct 
the king and all his friends; and if any one refuſe 
to aſſiſt in his apprehenſion, he ſhall forfeit to the 
king an hundred and twenty ſhillings, and to the 
hundred, thirty ſhillings, 

The IVth enjoins, that if ſeveral thieves do ſteal, 
the eldeſt of them ſhall be hanged, and the reſt be 
whipped thrice, and, for an example, have the 


little finger cut off. This I take notice of, becauſe 
it is the firſt law whereby thieves are expreſiy or- 


= According to fir Henry Spelman, valued at three ſhillings 


| ; while Mr. Selden makes it to be about a groat. 
+ That is, a gentleman, or one qualified to do knight's ſervice. 
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dered to be lianged, without being admitted to 
ay their weregild, or price of their heads. 

b The Vch and Vith, being againſt buying and 

receiving ſtrangers cattle, I paſs by. 

The VIIth enjoins, that every perſon make his. 
ſervants, and all that live within his peace, his di- 
ſtrict, and on his lands, to give ſecurity and alſo, 
that all others of ill tame, who lie under accuſa- 
tions, ſhould have ſecurity given for them: and 
what officer, thane, eolderman, or countryman, 
ſoever he be that refuſeth to do according there- 
unto, ſhall forfeit a hundred and twenty ſhillings, 
and further be deemed worthy of ſuch puniſhments 
as have been before mentioned. 

After theſe follow ſeven other of king Edmund's 
laws, found both in Brompton's and Lambart's co- 
pies; before which we alſo find a preface, wherein 
the king ſignifies to all his ſubjects, both old and 
young, that he had moſt {tudioully enquired, in a 
ſolemn afſembly of eccleſiaſtics and laics, by what 
means the Chriſtian life might beſt be maintained ; 
and that it ſeemed moſt convenient to them all, 
that he ſhould cheriſh and procure love and mu- 
tual friendihip through all his dominions; for they 
were much troubled at the unjuſt diviſions and 
contentions amongſt them, Therefore the king 
and they did now ordain, 

Iſt, That if hereatter one man kill another, he 
alone ſhould bear the deadly feud or enmity of the 
kindred of the party (lain, unleſs, within twelve 
months, by the aſſiſtance of his own kindred, he 
ſhould pay the weregild or value of the ſlain man's 
head, of whatſoever condition he was; and then 
that they ſnould not be taken for enemies: in the 
mean time they ſhall not relieve him, nor have 
peace with him; and if they do or have, they ſhall 
forfeit all their eſtate to the king. And he that 
ſhall kill any man, ſhall be taken as an enemy by 
all the kindred of the flain, and they may maintain 
deadly feud againſt him. And if any ſhall revenge 
himſelf upon, or proſecute any other of his kindred, 
beſides the manſlayer himſelf, he ſhall forfeit all he 
hath, and be taken as an enemy both by the king 
and all that love him. Which law was made be- 
cauſe, before this, if one man killed another, the 
kindred of the ſlain had a mortal feud, and revenged 
his death upon any of the relations of the murderer, 
as they do among the Indians even to this day. 

The IId denounces, that if a man fly to a church, 
or to the king's town, and there any one ſet upon 
him or do him harm, he ſhall be puniſhed in the 
lame manner. 

By the IIId, the king expreſly forbids that any 
frgl.wwyte or manbote, that is, any fine for fight- 
ing or killing, be remitted. 

By the IVth, the king openly declares that his 
hovle ſhall afford no ſhelter to him that hath ſhed 
blood, except he hath firſt made ſatisfaction to God 
and the kindred of the party ſlain, and done what- 
ſoever was enjoined him by the biſhop, in whoſe 
dioceſe the fact was committed. | 

The VIth enjoins, that he that breaks the peace 
and ſets upon a man in his own houſe, ſhall forfeit 
all he hath, and his life to be at the king's mercy. 
The VIlth and laſt of theſe laws is alſo concern- 
ing enmities or deadly feuds, declaring, that it is 
the duty of all wiſe men to ſuppreſs them, and pre- 
ſcribing the ways and means o doing 1t ; as, firſt, 
that an indifferent friend be ſent before to the kin- 
dred of him that is ſlain, to ſignify to them, that 
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he that killed him will make all due ſatisfaction; 
upon which the manſlayer ſhall be delivered into 
his hands, that he may ſafely appear and give cau- 
tion for the payment of the value of the dead man's 
head; which as ſoon as he hath done, the king's 
peace is next to be made between them. Then, 
after the end of one- and- twenty days he ſhall pay 
halsfage, according to Brompton's copy, or, as the 
Saxon text hath it, healſange, that is, as Mr. Lam- 
bart interprets it, that which was paid in commu- 
tation for the puniſnment of hanging by the neck, 
to the king or lord. 
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THE civil character of this prince will be beſt 
known by his laws, an abſtract of which is as 
follows. The preface to them is thus expreſſed: 
This is the decree of law which king Edgar made, 
with the counſel or conſent of his wites, or wiſe 
men, for the honour of God, the confirmation of 
his royal dignity, and for the good of his people.” 

The laws themſelves begin with ſome eccleſiaſ- 
tical canons, the Iſt of which is concerning the im- 
munities of the church, and about paying tythes 
out of the lands of the thanes as well as of thoſe 
of ceorles, or countrymen. | | 

The IId 1s concerning the payment of tythes and 
firſt-fruits, as well where a thane had a church with 
a burying place, as alſo where he had not. ; 

The 111d appoints the times the tythes ſhould 
be paid at; and what remedy was to be had, in 
in caſe they were not paid at the time when they 
were due. 

The IVth ordains at what time of the year Peter- 
pence ſhould be paid, aud the penalty that ſhould 
be incurred by thoſe that ſhould negle& to pay 
them in accordingly. 5 

The laſt ordains every Sunday to be kept holy, 
and to begin at three o'clock in the afternoon on 
Saturday, and to end at break of day on Monday, 
upon the penalty appointed by the Judiciary Book. 
From this laſt law we may obſerve how early keep- 
ing the Sunday like the Jewiſh Sabbath began in 
England. 3 

Then follow the ſecular or temporal laws: the 
Iſt of which enjoins, that every man, poor or rich, 
enjoy the benefit of the law, and have equal juſtice 
done him. And for puniſhments, he would have 
them ſo moderated, that being accommodated to 
the divine clemency, they may be the more toler- 
able unto men. | | 

The IId forbids appeals to the king in ſuits, ex- 
cept juſtice cannot otherwiſe be obtained: and if 
a man be oppreſſed, he may betake himſelf to the 
king for relief. And in caſe a pecuniary mul& be 
inflicted for a fault, it muſt not exceed the value of 
the man's head. | 

The IIld impoſes a mul& of an hundred and 
twenty ſhillings to the king, upon a judge that 
paſſes an unjuſt ſentence againſt any man, except 
ſuch judge will take his oath that he did it not out 
of any malice, but only from unſkilfulneſs and 
miſtake in judgment; and in ſuch caſe he is to be 
removed from his place, unleſs he can obtain fa- 
vour of the king longer to retain it : and then the 
biſhop of the dioceſe is to ſend the mulct impoſed 
upon him, to the king's treaſure. 

The IVth commands, that whoſoever maliciouſly 
ſhall defame another man, whereby he receives any 

on” IE damage, 
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damage, either in body or eſtate, ſo that the de- 


famed party can clear himſelf in thoſe reports and 
prove them falſe, then the defamer's tongue ſhall 
either be cut out, or he ſhall redeem it with the 
value of his head. 

The Vth is to the ſame effect as in another law 
we have formerly cited, commanding every one to be 
preſent at the gemote, or aſſembly of the hundred: 
and farther ordains, that the burghmotes, or aſſem- 
blies of the great towns or cities, be held thrice a year; 
and the ſhiregemotes, or the general meetings of 
the whole county, twice; whereat were to be pre- 
ſent the biſnop and the eolderman, the one to teach 
the people God's laws, and the other man's. From 
whence we may obſerve the antiquity of our charges 
at our aſſizes and ſeſſions, which, no doubt, do 
ſucceed thoſe diſcourſes which the eolderman and 
biſhop then made to the people upon the ſubjects 
above-mentioned, 

The VIth requires that every man find ſureties 
for his good behaviour; and in caſe any man com- 
mit a crime and fly for it, the ſureties ſhould un- 
dergo what ſhould be laid upon him. It he ſtole 
any thing, and be taken within a twelvemonth, he 
ſhould be brought to juſtice, and then the ſureties 
ſhould receive back what they had paid on his ac- 
count. Hence we may alſo take notice not only of 
the antiquity of frank pledges, which had been 
long before inſtituted by king Alfred, but alſo the 
continuation of this law by king Edgar, from whence 
it appears that it was no Norman invention, intro- 


duced to keep under the Engliſh commonalty, as | p 


ſome men without any juſt cauſe have imagined. 
The VIIth ordains, that when any one of evil 
report is again accuſed of a crime, and abſents him- 
felf from the gemotes or public meetings, ſome of 
the court ſhall go where he dwells, and take ſure- 
ties for his appearance, if they may be had; but if 


they cannot get them, then they ſhould take him | 


alive or dead, and ſeize on all his eſtate, whereof the 
complaining party having received ſuch a ſhare as 
ſhould ſatisfy him, the one half of the remainder 
mould go to the lord of the ſoil, and the other half 
to the hundred. And if any of that court, being 
either akin to the party, or a ſtranger to his blood, 
refuſe to go to put this in execution, he ſhould for- 
feit an hundred and twenty ſhillings to the king. 
And farther, that ſuch as are taken in the very act 
of ſtealing, or betraying their maſters, ſhould not 
be pardoned during life. 

The VIIIth and laſt ordains, that one and the 
fame money ſhould be current throughout the king's 
dominions, which no man mult refuſe : and that 
the meaſure of Wincheſter ſhould be the ſtandard ; 
and that a weigh of wool ſhould be fold for half a 
pound of money, and no more. The former of 
theſe 1s the firſt law whereby the private mints to 
the archbiſhops and ſeveral abbots being forbid, 
the king's coin was only to paſs. 


SERELRED . 


1 king Ethelred was no great or 
worthy prince in his own perſon, yet, with 

the aſſiſtance of his wites, or wiſe men, who com- 
d his great council, he enacted ſeveral excel- 
nt laus and conſtitutions. There are in Bromp- 
tan's Chronicle, four bodies of theſe laws, made at 
as many ſeveral times, and in different places ; 
whereof there are only two extant among the Saxon 
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laws publiſhed by Mr. Lambart. The laws con. 
prized in the firſt diviſion are fix, and are ſaid to 
have been made “ at Wooditock, in Mercia, for tlie 
reſtoration of peace according to the laws of Eng. 
land.” 

The Iſt is, that every freeman ſhall find ſureties 
to be bound for him, that he ſhall do right in cafe 
he be accuſed. 

The IId I ſhall omit, fince it hath been already 
mentioned in the laws of king Edgar ; only the lat. 
ter end of it is very remarkable, to wit, The lord 
ſhall anſwer for his whole family, and be ſurety for 
the appearance of every perſon in it: and if any of 
his ſervants, after they are accuſed, run away, the 
lord or maſter ſhall pay his man's Were to the king, 
And if the maſter be accuſed as the adviſer to, or 
promoter of his eſcape, he ſhall purge himſelf by 
five thanes ; and if he do it not, he ſhall pay to 
the king his Were, and his man ſhall be an outlaw, 

The IIId ordains, that a bondman being caſt by 
the ordeal, ſhall be marked with a hot iron for 
the firſt offence; and being caſt in the ſame man- 
ner for the ſecond time, ſhall be put to death, 
Which law bears ſome reſemblance to our preſent 
law or cuſtom, whereby benefit of clergy is allowed 
for the firſt crime committed. | 

By the Vth, the king's reeve, or officer, is ob- 
liged to require ſureties for the good behaviour of 
ſuch as are of ill fame amongſt all men; which if 
ſuch a one obſtinately refuſes to give, he is to be 
put to death, and is to be buried in an unhallowed 
lace with malefactors: and if any one ule force in 
his behalf to further his eſcape, he is to undergo 
the ſame puniſhment. | 

As for the next ſet of laws, they are ſaid to have 
been at Venterig, or Wanating, now Wantage, in 
Berkſhire, and for the increaſe of common peace 
and happineſs, by king Ethelred and his wiſe men. 

The lit of them is concerning the keeping of 
the king's peace, as it was in the days of his 
predeceſſors; and for the puniſhment of the 
breach of it, in caſe of manſlaughter, if it were 


in a gemote, or aſſembly of five boroughs, with 


the forteiture of five pounds weight in ſilver: if in 
an aſſembly of a borough or town, by a mulct of 


ſeven hundred ſhillings (but how much this was is 


not known, for we have not now any true account 
of the ſtandard of money at that time): if in a 
wapentake, by one hundred: and if in an alehouſe 
a man be killed, with ſix half marks; if he be not 
killed, with twelve oares, for the value of which 
ſee fir Henry Spelman's Gloſſary. From hence, 


but eſpecially from the law of king Ina, we may 


obſerve how ancient the liquor ale, and alchouſes, 


have been in England; and alſo what commonly 


oO 


follows the abuſe of it, quarrelling and breaking 


the peace in ſuch places. 
The IVth commands, that public meetings be 


obſerved in every hundred, or wapentake ; and 


that twelve thanes, ſays Brompton, or twelve men 
of free condition, as Lambart reads it, being el- 
derly men, together with their præpoſitus or chief, 
ſhall ſwear, upon the Goſpels or holy relics, that 


they will neither condemn an innocent perſon, nor 


acquit a guilty one. From whence we may obſerve 
the antiquity of trials by a grand inqueſt of more 
than twelve men, even in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
and not tatroduced by William the Conqueror, as 
Polydore Virgil, an Italian, not much ſkilled in the 


antiquities of this iſland, hath delivered in = hi- 
ory- 


& & 


ſtory. And to confirm what we have here ſaid, 
the third chapter of the league between king Al- 
fred and Guthrun the Dane very much maketh 


out; which orders, that if the king's thane, or 


ſervant be accuſed of homicide, he ſhall purge. 


himſelf, if he dare, by twelve other thanes : which 
may be ſeen at large in thoſe laws themſelves. And 
beſides theſe, the reader, throughout the whole 
collection of rhe Saxon laws, may obſerve there is 
frequent mention made of clearing and purging by 
ſo many men ſummoned for that purpoſe, as ſome- 
times by twelve, ſometimes by fewer, and ſome- 
times by more. | : 

As for the trial by ordeal, it grew more in re- 
queſt in the reign of king Canute and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, being, indeed, originally a Daniſh cuſtom. 
The reſt of the laws of king Ethelred, made at 
Wantage, having many of them relation to this 
way of trial by ordeal, and containing many ob- 
ſcure terms, I omit ; but ſince ſeveral of them may 
very well be referred to other former laws, I ſhall 
only ſelect from among them ſuch as are moſt wor- 
thy to be taken notice of here. 

The XXIIId appoints what cuſtom ſhould be 

aid for ſhips and veſſels of all ſorts that unladed at 
Billingſgate. From whence it appears, that this 
was the ancient port of London, wines and all 
other commodities being here unladen. 

The XXVIth impoſes the ſame puniſhment up- 
on ſuch as wittingly receive, as well as on thoſe 
that make, bad money. Whereby we may obſerve, 
that though the coining of bad money was not as 
yet made treaſon, yet it was puniſhable at the 
king's diſcretion, either by fine or death, as ap- 
pears in the following law. 

The XXVIIIch puts it in the king's power whe- 
ther to fine, or to put to death ſuch merchants as 
import counterfeit money : and further impoſes 
upon all port-reeves that ſhall be acceſſary, the ſame 
puniſhment as upon thoſe that coin falſe money, 
except the king think fit to pardon them, 


CANUTE the GREAT. 


THIS prince's laws begin thus: © This 1s the 
law or decree which Canute, king of Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Norway, hath ordained, with 
the conſent of his wiſe men, at London, as well for 
the maintenance. of his own royal dignity, as for 
the benefit of his people ; and were made at Win- 
cheſter in midwinter at Chriſtmas: * which we may 
obſerve, was one of the ſtated times when all the 
great men of the kingdom, both clergy and laity, 
uſed of courſe to attend upon the king, whether 
he ſummoned them or not. But ſince theſe laws are 
very long, and contain a repetition of divers laws 
formerly made by his predeceſſors, I ſhall only here 
extract ſome of them, and refer the reader to Mr. 
Lambart for the reſt. , 

The Iſt of civil concernment, commands juſtice 
to be faithfully and indifferently adminiſtered both 
to poor and rich; and abohſhes all unjuſt laws. 

The IId requires mercy to be uſed, and that no 
man be put to death for a ſmall offence. 

The VIIIch ordains that all people keep the 
peace; and orders one and the ſame good money be 
current, and no man to refuſe it: if any man debaſe 
the coin, his hands ſhall be cut off, without any 
redemption: and if a reeve or magiſtrate be accuſed 


that it was done by his conſent, he ſhall purge him- 
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ſelf by a treble purgation, and if he be caſt, incur 
the ſame puniſhment with the offender. 

The XIIth is remarkable, ſince it compriſes all 
thoſe forfeitures which the king challenges as due 
to himſelf in the counties of Weſſex, except he 
pleaſe to confer them upon any other, viz. the pe- 
nalties incurred for the breach of the peace, for 
breaking into a houſe, ſtopping up a paſſage, and 
forſaking a man's colours: if alſo, for any crime a 
man be outlawed, the reſtitution of him to his for- 
mer ſtate belongs to the king. He alſo that poſſeſſes 
bocland-land, conveyed by deed, forfeits to the 
king, let his lord be who he will: as alſo whoever 
relieves or harbours a fugitive. | 

The XIVth law appoints mulcts for divers of- 
fences z and particularly, that if any judge have, 
out of hatred or lucre, perverted juſtice, by the 
law of the Engliſh he is to pay to the king the value 
of his head, and alſo to be removed from his place, 
or redeem it, as the king ſhall pleaſe ; except he 
plead that what he did was from ignorance, and 
then he muſt confirm this aſſertion by oath : and 
by the law of the Danes he 1s to incur the mul& of 
the breach of that law, except he can plead igno- 
rance. 

The XIXth renews the former laws of king Al- 
fred, commanding every one of free condition to 
enter himſelf into ſome hundred or tything, that, 
being in a condition to purge himſelf, he may alſo 
be in a capacity to claim from another the value of 
his head; otherwiſe, none that exceeds twelve 
years of age, in caſe he receive any wrong, ſhall 
be capable of enjoying the ſame privilege with a 
freeman : and be he a maſter of a family, or a re- 
tainer, he muſt be entered into ſome hundred or 
other, and muſt find pledges or ſureties for his ap- 
pearance in cafe he be accuſed of a crime. Some 
great men, ſays the king, if they can do it, will 
protect their ſervants, giving out ſometimes that 
they are free, other times that they are ſlaves ; but 
we, not enduring any ſuch unjuſt practices, enjoin, 
that every one of twelve years of age ſhall give ſe- 
curity by oath, that he will neither ſteal himſelf, nor 
be acceſſory to the theft of another. Thus doth 
he revive what king Alfred had before ordained, 
that no freeman ſhould be out of tything, or live 
at random without the moſt efficacious tye of ſure- 
tyſnip; and to what was enacted before adds this 
caution of twelve years, beyond which, for the 
public peace and fecurity, none were to live with- 
out being received and admitted into fome hundred 
or tything. | 

The XXth law of king Canute fo far indulges 
a man, unblameable and or good repute, who never 
brake his oath in the hundred, nor was caſt by the 
ordeal, that his ſingle purgation ſhould be accept- 
ed; but a man of contrary reputation ſhall either 
be compelled to take his fingle oath in three hun- 
dreds, or a threefold one, according to the cuſtom 
of that court; or be put to the ordeal : but a ſingle 
purgation is to be made with a threefold prepara- 
tory oath. 

By virtue of the LIVth law, whoſoever confpires 
againſt the king, or his lord, ſhall forfeit life and 
fortune, . except he purge himſelf by the threefold' 
ordeal, 

The LXIſt declares breaking down or burning 
houſes, as alſo theft, manifeſt murders, and be- 
trayers of one's lord, according to human laws, to 


be crimes for which there is no bote or ſatisfaction 
to 
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to be made by way of mulct or compenſation ; 
which is an alteration of the former laws, by which 
all theſe crimes were redeemable by money. 

The next wills that mercy may be ſhewn as much 
as may be, to ſuch as truly and unfeignedly amend 
their ways. 

And by that which follows, the king declares he 
will put a difference between ſmall and great, rich 
and poor, young and old, infirm and healthful; for- 
aſmuch as ſome men may offend out of a kind of ne- 
ceſſity, and that a diſtinction is to be made between 
a forced and a voluntary act; therefore he promiſes 
to ſuccour where there is moſt need of his help. 

The LXVIIth contains an act of grace of the 
king to his ſubjects, whereby he relieves ſuch as 
were formerly oppreſſed : he alſo enjoins all his ot- 
ficers that they make proviſion for his houſe out of 
his own lands and tillage, and that they compel no 
man to furniſh him with. any proviſions 1n this 
kind, upon pain of paying the value of their heads 
if they impoſe any mulct upon refuſers. 

The LXVIIIth ordains, that in caſe any man by 
neglect or ſudden death depart this world inteſtate, 
his lord ſhall take nothing of his goods except what 
is due to him, as an herriot; but all this is to be 
diſtributed by his judgment, to the wife, children, 
and next kindred, juſtly according to their ſeveral 
rights. 

The EXIXth ſettles ths rates of all herriots to 
the king, ordering that the herriot of every one be 
according to his dignity ; as firſt, that of an earl, 
eight horſes, whereof tour with furniture and four 
without; four helmets, as many corſelets, eight 
ſpears, and as many ſhields, four ſwords, and two 
hundred mancuſes of gold: that of the king's chief 
thane, four horſes, whereof two with furniture and 
two without; two ſwords, four ſpears, and as many 
ſhields, one helmet, one corſelet, and fifty mancuſes 
of gold: the herriot of an inferior thane, an horſe 
with furniture and arms; or, among the Weſt Saxons, 
the ſum of money that is paid, called halfange, 
in Mercia and Eaſt Anglia two pounds. But among 
the Danes, the herriot of a king's thane, who has 
free juriſdiction, is four pounds; and if he be 
nearer to the king, his herriot is two horſes, where- 
of the one with furniture and the other without, a 
ſword, two ſpears, as many targets, and fifty man- 
cuſes of gold: but the herriot of a thane of the 
loweſt condition is two pounds *. 
The LXXlſt requires widows to continue in wi- 
dowhood for the ſpace of twelve months, and then 
permits them to marry. If a woman marry before 
her twelve months. be out, ſhe ſhall loſe her dower, 
with all that her huſband left her, which is to come 
in ſuch caſe to the next of kin: and he that mar- 
ries her, ſhall pay the value of his head to the king, 
or to whomſoever he aſſigns it. 

The LXXVth law deprives him of life and 
eſtate, who, either in an expedition by land or ſea, 
deſerts his lord or fellow-ſoldier ; and in ſuch caſe 
the lord is to have back the land he gave him; or 
if it was bocland, it goes to the king. But in caſe 
any one die in fight in the preſence of his lord, ei- 
ther at home or abroad, his herriot ſhall. be re- 
mitted, and his children ſhall ſucceed both to his 
goods and lands, and equally divide them. 
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The LXXVIth gives him liberty that hath de. 
fended his land and cleared it from all doubts ang 
incumbrances in the ſciregemote (or county-courr , 
to poſſeſs it quietly while he lives, and to leave ir 
to whom he pleaſes when he dies. From whence 
we may obſerve, that, before the Conqueſt, men 
might bequeath their lands by their laſt will. 

The LXXVIIth gives liberty to every man to 
hunt in his own grounds; but forbids all men, un- 
der a penalty, to meddle with the king's game, 
eſpecially in thoſe places which he had tenced by 


privilege, 


During the reign of HaROTD Hartroor we 
have only one law, mentioned by Mr. Selden, 
which was, 

That whatever Welſhman coming into Eng- 
land without leave, was taken on this ſide of Ot—- 
ta's Ditch, ſhould have his right hand cut off by 
the king's officers.” 

We ſhall therefore paſs on to thoſe cf 


EDWARD the CONFESSOR, 
A® they are to be met with in Hoveden and 

Lambart's collections; but it is not to be 
taken for granted, that Edward was the author of 
thoſe laws, or that they owe their original to his 
reign. All we know for certain, is that they were, 
with ſome variation, the rules of his government, 
and the ſame which William I. and his ſucceſſors 
were obliged afterwards to confirm. Though it 
is now impoſſible to aſſign the ſeveral reigns to 
which they owe their origin, that this was the caſe 
appears from the preface to thoſe laws, which is as 
follows: „ King William, in the fourth year of 
his reign, after the conqueſt of England, by the 
advice of his barons, cauſed the Engliſh noblemen 
that were men of knowlege and learning in their 
own law, to be ſummoned together through all the 
provinces of England, that he might from them- 
telves hear their laws, rights, and cuſtoms : there- 
fore, twelve men choſen out of every county of the 
whole nation, did make oath before the king, that 
they would make known the ſanctions of their own 
laws and cuſtoms, proceeding in a direct way with- 
out ſwerving to the right hand or to the left, with- 
out making omiſſions, additions, or prevaricating 
variations: therefore, beginning with the laws 
of the holy mother church, becauſe by her the 
king and kingdom ſtand upon a ſolid foundation, 
they declared her laws, liberties, and protection, 
ſaying.“ 

The Iſt of theſe laws confirms all clerks and 
ſcholars in their goods and poſſeſſions. 

The IId appoints the times and days of the 
King's peace, making it more penal to violate it 
from the Advent of our Lord to the Octaves of the 
Epiphany; and in like manner from Lent to the 
Octaves of Eaſter, eight days after that feaſt, and 
from our Lord's Aſcenſion to the Octaves of Pente- 
coſt ; and alſo on Saturdays from nine o'clock to 
the Monday morning following : likewiſe on the 
vigils of all holidays as well as on the holidays 
themſelves. As allo in pariſhes when the feaſt of 


the ſaint, to whom the church is dedicated, 1s kept; 


_* The word Herriot, or, as the true Saxon word is written, 
Heregiate, ſignifies, furniture for war given by the vaſſal to 
his lord; probably at firſt deſigned for the driving away 
thieves and robhers, which abounded when the Daniſh or 
northern nations ſo frequently invaded the land. For though 


the word Here, does in the Saxon language ſignify an army, 
yet it is, in our Saxon authors, when „ithout compoſition, ge- 
nerally taken in the worſe ſenſe, for invaders and ſpoilers : à 
lawful army, collected by the king for the defence of the na- 
tion, being called by the name of Fryd. 0 
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to the church for ſa 
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> that if any one come devoutly to the celebra- 
tion thereof, he was to have ſecurity in going, ſtay- 
ing. and returning home: and beſides in many other 
caſes, too long here to ſet down. 

The Id is not material. | 

The IVth is as follows: wherever pleas are held 
in the court of the king, or of any other perſon, if 
the biſhop's meſſenger come thither, and open a 
cauſe that concerns holy church, let that be firſt 
determined; for it is fit that God be every where 
honoured before others. 

V. Whoever holds any thing of the church, or 
hath his manſion upon church-ground, ſhall not be 
forced to plead in any court but the eccleſiaſtical, 
although he have incurred a forfeiture; unleſs juſ- 
tice there fail, which God forbid. 

VI. Whenever a guilty or noxious perſon flies 

| tet him be ſerzed by no 
erſon after he is in the church-yard, except by the 
biſhop or his miniſters. And if he flies into the 
houſe or court of the prieſt, he ſhall have the lame 
protection as in the church, ſo that the houſe or 
court ſtand on church- ground. If the refugee be 
2 robber or thief, let him reſtore what he hath taken 
away, if he have it in his keeping; if he have 
wholly deſtroyed it, let him make full reſtitution 
to the injured perſon out of his own goods, if he 
has wherewithal. If the robber has made it his 
practice, and has often eſcaped to the church or 
the houſe of ſome prieſt, let him, when he has re- 
ſtored what he has ſtole, forſwear the province, and 
not return to it; and let no one dare to entertain 
him if he do return, without the king's licence. 

VII. If any one violently infringe the church's 
protection, it concerns the biſhop's courts : if the 
guilty perſon decline, or arrogantly deſpiſe, their 
ſentence, let complaint of it be brought to the 
king, after forty days; and the king's court ſhall 
put him under ſecurity and pledges, if he can find 
them, to make ſatisfaction, firſt to God, and then 
to the king and church: and if he cannot be found 
within thirty-one days, either by his friends and 
neighbours, or by the king's court, the king ſhall 
outlaw him by the word of his own mouth; but if 
afterwards he be found, and can be taken, let him 
be ſurrendered to the king alive; or if he defend 
himſelf till he be killed, let his head be yielded to 
the king ; for from the day of his outlawry his 
head is a wolf's head; and this is the general law to 
all that are outlawed, 

The VIIIch and IXth relate to the inſtitution 
and payment of tythes, and have already been given 
under the eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of this prince's 
reign, p. 147. 

X. On the day there is but one ordeal, let the 
biſhop's miniſters, with his clerks, come thither, 
and likewiſe the king's juſtice, with lawful men of 
the province, to ſee and hear that all be done with 
equity: and let all thoſe whom the Lord is willing 
to ſave by mercy, not by merits, be acquitted, 
and depart in peace: and let the king's juſtice 
judge them, whom their own guilt, and not the 
Lord, condemns. Let thoſe barons who have 
a court of their own, deal with their own men 
in ſuch a manner as not to fin againſt God, 
nor to offend the king. And if a plea between 
men that belong to other barons, happen in their 
courts, let the king's juſtice be preſent at it; 
otherwiſe the plea can have no final iſſue. If any 

arons have no judicatures, it muſt be determined 
14 
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at the next church where the king's judicature ſhall 
be, in the hundred where the plea was held, with 
a ſaving to the right of the barons. 

XI. Every one that hath thirty pennyworth of 
living ſtock in his houſe of his own, by the law of 
the Engliſh, and half a mark by the law of the 
Danes, ſhall pay St. Peter's penny, Now that 
penny ought to be demanded at the feaſt of the 
apoſtles Peter and Paul, and to be levied at the 
feaſt called ad Vincula, ſo as not to be detained be- 
yond that day. If any do detain it, let complaint 
be made to the king's juſtice, becauſe this penny 
is the king's alms: let the juſtice cauſe the penny 
to be paid, and the forfeiture to the biſhop and the 
king. If any one have more houſes than one, let 
the penny be paid from that houſe where he was re- 
ſident at the feaſt of the apoſtles Peter and Paul. 

The XIIth never could be intended for a law, 
becauſe it neither commands nor forbids any thing; 
it ſeems, however to have been penned by Glan- 
ville, and 1s a piece of curious hiſtory, therefore it 
deſerves a place here. — The payment of Dane- 
gelt was firſt ordained againſt the pirates, for they 
laid waſte the country with all their might. To 
ſuppreſs their inſolence, it was ordained that Dane- 
gelt ſhould be annually paid, that is, twelve pence 
trom every hide of land in the whole country, to 
hire men who might put a ſtop to their invaſion. 
Every church was free, and acquitted from this 
Danegelt, and all the land, wherever it lay, that 
was the property of the church, becauſe they 
truſted more in the prayers of the church than in 
the protection of their arms.—Here ends this law 
or aſſeſſment in the Cotton MS. but the reſt thus go 
on: The church of the Engliſh preſerved this li- 
berty till the times of king William, jun. called 
Rufus, who, in order to keep Normandy, while 
his brother Robert, called Curthoſe, was in his ex- 
pedition to Jeruſalem, required an aid of the barons 
of England, then it was allowed to him, in this 
caſe of neceſſity, but not ordained or confirmed by 
law, that four ſhillings ſhould be paid him out of 
every hide, the church not excepted : but while 
this levy was made, holy church, with a loud voice, 
demanded her liberty, but to no purpoſe. Vet 
the reader will obſerve, that only hides, or plough- 
lands, were taxed by him, not manſe or tythe. 

XIII. The king's protection is manifold ; for 
there is what the Engliſh call Peace given with the 
king's hand; another upon his coronation, which 
laſts eight days; eight days at Chriſtmas, eight 
at Eaſter, eight at Pentecoſt ; another is granted 
by the king's writ; there is another which belongs 
to the king's highways, Watling-ſtreet, Foſs, Ike- 
nild-ſtreet, and Erming-ſtreet, two of which are 
extended the length of the kingdom, two the 
breadth : there is another, which belongs to the 
waters of the famous rivers. Manbote is the ſatis- 
faction to be paid to the lord for the murder of 
his man; that is, three marks to the king and arch- 
biſhop, for one of their men by the law of the Eng- 
liſh ; but twenty ſhillings to the biſhop of the ſhire, 
and to the king's earl, and the ſteward of his houſe- 
hold ; ten ſhillings to other barons. From whence 
it appears, that peace of the king was a privilege 
or exemption granted to perſons, not to be fued, or 
anſwer at law in any action brought againſt them, 
during certain folemn and ſtated times, and in cer- 
tain of the moſt famous and frequented highways 
of the kingdom, 

TY XIV. The 
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The XIV ch declares, that all treaſure- trove ſhould 
be the king's; unleſs it were in a church or church- 
yard, in which caſe, if it were gold, it was all the 
king's, but if ſilver, one halt was to go to him, 
and the other to the church. 

The X Vth treateth of murder, and declares, if 
any one was murdered, the murderer ſhould be en- 
quired after in the village or town where the body 
was found, and if he was diſcovered, to be delivered 
up to the king's juſtice within eight days after the 
fact was committed; and in caſe he could not be 
found, a month and a day was' allowed for ſearch 


after him, within which term, if he could not be 


ſeized on, forty-fix marks were to be collected out 
of that town: and if it was not able to pay ſo much, 
then the hundred was obliged to make it good. 
And foraſmuch as this payment could not be made 
in the towns, and great inconveniences aroſe, the 
barons, the frecholders of the county, took care 
that ſix-and-forty marks ſhould be paid out of the 
hundred, which being ſealed up with the ſeal of 
ſome one baron of the county, they were to be ſent 
to the treaſurer, and by him ſo kept ſealed up for a 
year and a day; within which time if the murderer 
was found out, upon his being delivered to the 
king's juſtice, they were to be repaid but in caſe 
within that time he could not be ditcovered, then 
were the kindred of the murdered party to have ſix 
of the ſaid marks, and the king the other forty : 
if he had no kindred, the lord was receive it; and 
if he had no lord, then his ſworn friend and com- 
Pinion : but if there were none of theſe, then the 
king ſhould have the whole to himſelf. 

The XVIch article ſhews us how this method of 
diſcovering murder, and puniſhing the hundred, 
came to be in uſe where the murderer could not 
be found, viz. that king Canute, when he had 
gotten England, and ſettled it in peace, and, at 
the requeſt of the Engliſh barons, had ſent back 
his army. to Denmark, thoſe barons became ſure- 
ties that all the Danes that ſtaid behind with him 
ſhould in all things enjoy perfect peace; fo that 
in caſe an Engliſhman killed any of them, if he 
could not clear himſelf by the judgment of God, 
that is, by water or iron, meaning the ordeal, juſ- 
tice was to be executed upon him; and in caſe he 
ran away, payment was to be made as 1s aforeſaid. 
The XVIIch declares the office of a king in theſe 


words: The king, who is the vicegerent of the 


ſupreme king, is appointed to this very end, that 
he may govern and defend his earthly kingdom, 
and the people of the Lord ; and above all things 
ſhould reverence his holy church, and extirpate 
evil doers out of it, which unleſs he ſhall do, not 
ſo much as the name of a king ſhall remain to him, 
but he ſhall utterly loſe it, as pope John witneſſeth. 
Then follows the occaſion of this opinion of pope 
John's, viz. his having given it in anſwer to the 
letter which Pepin, and Charles his ſon, wrote, 
concerning a fooliſh king of France, whether they 
ſhould {till continue him on the throne, or not? 
which being no material part of the law, I omit. And 
then there is ſomewhat concerning barons, which 
have courts and cuſtoms of their own, in theſe 


words : The archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, | 


and all thoſe that have ſac, ſor, thol, theam, and 
infang theof “, ſhall have their knights ſervants, 
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and all other ſorts of dependents, under their fri- 
bourg, that is, ſhould either have them forth. 
coming, or elſe ſhould anſwer for them, that if 
they ſhall forfeit to any one, and a complaint be 
made againſt them, they mult bring them forth, to 
have juſtice done them in their own court. 

The XXIId declares all Jews that were in the 
kingdom to be under the protection of the King, 
ſo that none of them could put himſelf in the ſervice 
of any great man without the King's leave; for 
that the Jews, and all that are their's, are the king's, 

By the XXIIId, king Edward forbad all uſurers 
to continue in this kingdom: and if any one were 
convicted that he exacted uſury, he ſhould forfeit 
his goods, and be looked upon as outlawed. 

After which follows, in Mr. Lambart's copy, an- 
other law, declaring the king's power, by virtue 
of his royal dignity, to pardon life and loſs of limb; 
but with this proviſo, that the male factor make ſa- 
tisfaction as he hath injured, according to his 
power, and, beſides, find ſureties for his good be. 
haviour; which if he did not, he was to be ba— 
niſned. From whence it may be obterved, that 
this prerogative of pardoning in the king was not 
to extend to the prejudice of the party injured, cr 
his kindred, to whom en appeal was hereby re. 
ſerved. Concerning which the XIXth in like man- 
ner declares his royal prerogative to be fuch, that 
the king may ſet at liberty any captive or pritoner, 
whenever he comes in any city, borough, caſtle, 
&c. or I he meet with him in the way, by his 
mere word or command: yet was he, that was thus 
ſet at liberty, bound to make ſatisfaction to the in- 
jured party. But a murderer, traitor, or one 
guilty of ſuch like crimes, although the king ſhould 
pardon as to life and member, according to law, 
he ſhall in no wiſe ſtay in the country, but ſhall 
ſwear he will depart to the ſea - coaſt within a ſtated 
time ſet him by the juſtice, and paſs over as ſoon 
as he can get opportunity of a ſhip and wind: and 
in caſe any ſuch prove perjured, and ſhall ſtay in 
the land beyond the time, any one that meets them 
may do juſtice upon them, and take away their lives, 
From whence may be obſerved the antiquity of the 
law for abjuring the realm for ſuch great offences, 
to which the king's pardon did not then abſolutely 
extend. The reſt of this law, which only recites 
the penalties for the harbouring or favouring ſuch 
malefactors, I omit. 

The XXVIIth article gives leave to harbour a 
ſtranger or foreigner, whom in Engliſh they termed 
e couth or uncouth,” that is, known or unknown, 
as a gueſt for two nights, in which ſpace if he 
tranſgreſs, he that harboured ſhall not be anſwerable 
for him ; but if any one be injured, and complaint 
is made that it was by the counſel and advice ot 
him that lodged him, he ſhall, with two honeſt 
neighbours, purge himſelf as to the advice and 
fact, or otherwile ſhall make ſatisfa&tion. The 
reaſon whereof was, becauſe after the third night, 
the law was ſuch, that this ſtranger was to be looked 
upon as one of the family, and the maſter was to 
anſwer for him if he tranſgreſſed. 

The XXVIIIth appoints how money and cattle 
brought into a town, and ſaid, by him that brought 
them, to have been found, ſhall be diſpoſed of, 


and who ſhall have the cuſtody of them. 
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That is to ſay, the privilege of holding courts for the trial of offenders within their own manors. For the particula 
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- XXXth enjoins, that thoſe who have the 
Fe hoon * by his hand or letters, ſhall 
uke care not to injure others, under a double pe- 
* XXXIſt declares the particular mulcts or 
enalties of thoſe who ſhould violate the king's. 
-ace above mentioned, and eſpecially that of the 
eight days of his coronation, and of any of the 
feats aforeſaid; and who ſhould have the for- 
feitures ariſing from thence, how much the king, 
and how much the earl, and how much the dean or 
the biſhop in whoſe deanery the peace was broken. 


| 
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The XXXVIth article directs, that after a man 
is killed as a thief or a robber, if any complaint 
be made by his neareſt relations to the juſtice, that 
the man was wrongfully put to death, and lies bu- 
ried among thieves, and that ſuch relations ofter 
to make 1t good, in ſuch caſe they ſhall give 
ſecurity for ſo doing : and then it follows in what 
manner the party may be cleared in his repu- 
tation, and what ſatisfaction ſhall be made to 


| his friends for it, in caſe it appears he was killed 


unjuſtly, 


ARTS et SCEHERHECER 


ERE we mult again turn our eyes to the 
great Alfred, who was alike the father and 
atron of every uſeful branch of learning and ſcience, 
as he was of every wiſe inſtitution in the kingdom he 
overned : being himſelf the fineſt ſcholar and the 
politeſt gentleman of his age, he could not but regret 
the low ebb to which learning of every kind was re- 
duced in England in thoſe days, ſo that, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, there was hardly a perſon to be found 
who could tranſlate a Latin epiſtle. He therefore 
reſolved to give all poſſible encouragement to fo- 
reigners, Who were men of letters, to come and 
ſettle in his kingdom ; and the noble rewards he 
offered on this occaſion ſoon drew to his court the 
moſt eminent in their profeſſions, whole characters, 
as they were all or moſtly churchmen, we have al- 
ready given in conſidering the ſtate of religion 
during this prince's reign. 

But not thinking it ſufficient to provide only for 
the preſent age, he extended his noble plan for the 
benefit of poſterity, by erecting Oxford into a ſe- 
minary of learning. Without entering into the 
much conteited ſubject, whether Alfred was the firſt 
founder of this univerſity, or whether he only made 
ſome additions to it, and enriched it by certain en- 
dowments, I ſhall content myſelf with abiding by 
what is incontrovertibly handed down to us, name- 
ly, that he built there colleges, or halls, one for 
teaching grammar, one for philoſophy, and a third 
for divinity : theſe were, 1. Little Univerſity Hall 
endowed with competent ſalaries for twenty-ſix 
grammarians. 2. Leſſer Univerſity Hall, for the 
maintenance of twenty-ſix ſtudents in logic and 
Philoſophy. 3. Great Univerſity Hall (now Uni- 
verſity College) wherein proviſion was made for 
twenty-ſix divines. From the Annals of Win- 
cheſter we learn that the firſt profeſſors in divinity 
were the two abbots St. Neots and Grimbald ; Jo- 
hannes Scotus in geometry and aſtronomy; Aſſerus 
tor grammar and rhetoric ; John, monk of St. Da- 
vid's, for logic, muſic, and arithmetic : and that 
theſe lectures were often honoured with the pre- 
lence of the great Alfred himſelf, who, by his own 
example, encouraged the labours of thoſe under 
him, and employed his royal pen in ſeveral works 
of literature, which might do honour even to the 
preſent age, | 

Alfred next turned his attention towards foreign 
and domeftic commerce. With this view, to pro- 
cure his ſubjects the benefits reſulting from both 
theſe, he, with proffers of large reward, invited 
over many artificers from other countries, whom 
he employed in building ſhips of a larger burthen 
and more convenient for the tranſporting merchan- 
dize, than any that had hitherto been made uſe of. A 


number of theſe he let out to the principal mer- 
chants, for the encouragement of traffick : this, in 
a ſhort time, enabled his ſubjects ro reimburf: 
themſelves for the expences they had been at, in 
helping to ſupport the war againſt the Danes, thoſe 
brutal invaders of their country, as alſo to retrieve 
the loſſes they had ſuitained from their ravages. 

We have, in Hacluit and Purchas, a noble mo- 
nument of his encouragement to navigation, and 
of his attempt to diſcover a north-eaſt paſſage; and 
many of his ſhips traded to countries till then un- 
known. 

From theſe beginnings his marine came to be 
eſtabliſned on ſo reſpectable a footing, that when 
Edgar came to the throne, about ſixty years after- 
wards, he was capable of ſending to ſea, on a ſhort 
warning, no leſs than four thouſand eight hundred 
ſail of ſhips. 

As I have mentioned this great improvement of 
Alfred in ſea affairs, the reader will undoubtedly 
be well pleaſed to ſee an account of the Engliſh 
ſnipping in his days, as we have it from ſir John 
Spelman. © 

He was (ſays my author) the firſt that pu 
to ſea ſuch a navy as was awful to ſtrangers ; be- 
gun the firſt maſtery of the ſeas, and in the ſervice 
of his ſhipping, and found both quiet and repu- 
tation, His navy began, not only for number of 
ſhips, ſo great as to keep watch upon all the coaſts 
of the kingdom, but for the quality of them, ſuch 
as over-matched any of thoſe that at any time in- 
teſted the ſeas. What manner of veflels they were, 
whether ſhips or gallies, does not fully appear, nor 
will I determine ; but that they were of divers 
ſorts, and that ſome of them were nearer ſhips, 
and others nearer the form of gallies, that I may 
ſafely avow ; and that ſome of them were of an 
eſpecial building, by his own appointment, we 
have already ſhewn; where it is not hard to col- 
lect that they were after the manner of great long 
gallies, for they were rowed with forty oars apiece 
and above, and were as long again, as high again, as 
ſwift again, and more ſteady in failing than the beſt 
of the enemies ſhips. How they ſhould be ſo ex- 
ceeding high as to double the height of the Daniſſi 
ſhips, when they went not with fails but oars, I 
cannot well imagine ; unleſs that, for the better 
receipt of ſoldiers, and their greater advantage in 
fighting, which in thoſe grappling ſea- fights con- 
ſiſted wholly in the fuperiority of ſtanding, they 
had a plain level deck above the room that the 
rowers fat in, and from thence, with great odds of 
advantage, annoyed thoſe they ſet upon; other- 
wiſe their height, which ſo much advantaged them 
in fight, would as much diſadvantage them in ſpeedy 

rowing, 
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rowing. As for their ſteadineſs, that argued their 
greatneſs and burden, whereby they drew the more 
water; which, though it were an hindrance 1n 
their ſpecd, for the greater body the flower motion, 
yet that was borne out with an anſwerable number of 
rowers, which their length afforded: if this appre- 
henſion ſeem difficult, then may we reckon the 
height ſpoken of, to be meant by the height of their 

oops only, and not of the height of rhe whole 
ſides of the ſhip; and ſo we may think them to 
have retained ſo much of the faſhion of thoſe of the 
Veneti, with whom when Cæſar fought, the height 
of their poops exceeded the tops of their fighting- 
turrets that were in Cæſar's ſhips : but thole ſhips 
of the Veneti went not with oars, but with fails 
of leather; and theſe either only or chiefly with 

rs. If farther we enquire after the form of 
8 uſed by the Saxons, Tacitus tells us, that 
the Sutones, which were part of the Suevians, as 
the Saxons were, uſed a kind of ſhipping, in the 
Baltic ſea, very rude and plain, that was high be- 
fore and behind, and made indifferent to go with 
either end forward, but forced only with oars, 
which they did not uſe in any conſtant fixed feats 
of rowing, but removed to and fro to any end or 
part of their ſhips, as occaſion ſerved, as we may 
ſce them do in our cock-boats or lighters. Thoſe 
were {low for any ſervice; though Tacitus counts 
the Suiones to be expert in ſhipping. Whe- 
ther the Saxons came over in ſuch veſſels, and 
whether they continued the uſe of them, or found 
here a better form, I ſhall leave to the diſquiſition 


of others ; it is ſufficient for our purpoſe to ſhew, | 


that whatſoever they formerly were, the king aug- 
mented the uſe of them, both in number and con- 
dition, over what they were before his coming to 
the crown.” 

Alfred, who had always the benefit of his people 
in view, thought it his duty to neglect no one thing 
uſeful in itſclf: to this end he encouraged all 
ſorts of manufactures and their principal artiſts. 
He was the firſt who taught his ſubjects to make 
bricks, and to build their houſes therewith, which 
were before only miſerable huts of clay, thatched 
at the top; or, at beſt, of timber, rudely put to- 
gether, without either ornament or ſecurity. 


OF ENGLAND. 


As the uſe of clocks and hour-glaſſes was not 
yet introduced into England, he invented a mea. 
ſurement of time by the means of wax-candles, in 
the following manner: he ordered a certain quan- 
tity of wax to be made into fix candles, each ex. 
actly twelve inches long, with the diviſion of the 
inches marked on them diſtinctly. Theſe being 
lighred one after another, did orderly burn four 
hours apiece, that is, every three inches one hour 
* that the whole ſix candles laſted juſt twenty-four 

ours. 

Glaſs being then a great rarity, or unknown in 
England, he fell upon a method of ſcraping white 
horn fo thin as to leave it tranſparent; in theſe he 
incloſed his candles, and hence came the invention 
of lantherns: and it is highly probable that he made 
this expedient ſerve alſo for window. lights. 

In the year 915, Edward the Elder, in emulation 
of his illuſtrious father, uſed the ſhort interval that 
he enjoyed from the toils of war, in the propaga. 
tion of arts, and diſtinguiſhed Cambridge in the 
manner his father had done Oxford. Some is. 
norant zealots have ſtuck at nothing to enhance 
the antiquity of this univerſity ; but we may, 
upon the whole, reaſonably believe that it was a 
ſeat of learning, though perhaps not reduced to the 
form it now has, under this prince ; and that he 
was at great trouble and expence to adorn it with 
the ableſt maſters in different profeſſions. 

In the reign of Edmund I. Turkytel, that king's 
near relation and chancellor, was the firſt who caſt 
a great bell in England, which he named Guthlac, 
agreeable to a cuſtom of naming bells, that had 
been introduced, together with the benediCtion, as 
a defenſative againſt thunder and lightning, in this 
century, by pope John IX. TurkytePs ſucceſſor, 
taking the hint, added ſome more to it, and made 
the firſt tunable ring of bells in England. 

From this period nothing happened worthy of 
notice, nor did any improvement in the arts or 
ſciences diſtinguiſh any part of the long ſpace of 
time to the reign of William. And therefore we 
ſhall now haſte to cloſe this diviſion of our hiſtory 
with an account of the manners and cuſtoms of our 
Anglo-Saxon anceſtors preceding the Conqueſt. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 


HESE differed ſo very little from what we 

have ſhewn them to be in the laſt period, 
that it would be only a repetition of former pages 
to extend our remarks to any length on this head. 
I ſhall, therefore, only obſerve in general, that 
the Engliſh were notorious for exceſſive drink- 
ing, which was introduced by the Danes : and 
for that blind ſubjection to the clergy in all mat- 
ters of religion, which frequently proved the means 
of forging chains for themſelves. 


In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the lan- 


guage and manners of the French began to be 
introduced; but as thoſe did not fo ſtrongly pre- 
vail till after the coming of William, duke of 
Normandy, to the crown, we ſhall reſerve what 
we have to ſay on that head, till we come to 
treat of the manners and cuſtoms of the next 
century. 

But before we cloſe our remarks on the pre- 
ſent period, we ſhall take notice of the ancient 


manner of eſpouſals in England, which, for its cu- 
rioſity, we have thought worthy relating. 


In the firſt place it was provided, that in caſe | 


a man had a mind to marry a maid or a widow, 
that the bridegroom ſhould have a meeting with 
the woman's attorney, and claim her in the holy 
bond of marriage, in caſe ſhe and her friends are 
ſo pleaſed. If this requeſt is admitted of, the 
man is then to engage to retain her as his wife, 
and to give ſufficient ſecurity for her good treat- 
ment, The bridegroom was then to inform the 
bride and her friends of his circumſtances : and 
there is ſome reaſon to believe, from the words of 
the record, that he was obliged, befor: marriage, 
to make her a preſent in hand, as well as to 
make a reaſonable ſettlement for her, in caſe of 
his death. We muſt obſerve here likewiſe, that 
our anceſtors were very kind to the ladies in 
this reſpect; for the record ſays, that if ſhe fur- 
vives him, it is reaſonæbie that ſhe have a right to 


half 
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l ate; and if ſhe has children, to the 
ny * ſhe ſhould marry a ſecond huſband. 
For the performance of all this, both the bride- 

room and his friends are tq, enter into a bond. 
The bride's kindred are then to deliver her over 
to the bridegroom as a wite, But what will ſound 
very odd in modern times, her attorney, or the 


erion who was principally concerned in making 


the match, ſcems to have been obliged to enter 
into a bond for the lady's chaſtity during her ſtate 
of wedlock. If, after marriage, the wife ſhould 
be carried into the land of another thane, her 
friends obliged the kindred of the huſband not 
only to give freſh ſecurity for her good treatment, 
but in caſe of any forfeiture incurred by her, that 


there is reaſon to believe, that the preſent made 
to the woman before or at the time of marriage, 
was in the nature of a ſeparate alimony, to be en- 
joyed as her own property during wedlock. 

The ceremony of conferring the order of knight- 
hood among the Engliſh at this time, was per- 
formed in the following manner, | 

The perſon to be knighted confeſſed himſelf to 


a prieſt, and ſpent the preceding night in watch- 


ing and praying in the church. The next morn- 


ing, before maſs, he offered up his ſword upon 
| the altar; and, after reading the Goſpel, the 


prieſt bleſſed the ſword, and put it over the 
knight's neck; after which he received the com- 
munion, and was thenceforward deemed a true 


they ſhould pay the balance, if her on means were knight. 


not lutticient for ſatisfaction. By which laſt clauſe | 
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N the foregoing part of our hiſtory we left 
William waiting in his ſtation at Barking, till 
the neceſſary preparations were completed for 

encircling his brows with that crown, to acquire 
which he had laboured through all the mazes of 
politics, and braved every danger in the field of 
battle. If we may be here allowed a retroſpection 
of paſt events, we ſhall find that William, howſo- 
ever he may have been dignified with the title of 
the Conqueror of England, ſeems to have obtained 
his ſeat on the throne of this kingdom as much by 
the voluntary conſent of the _ of England as 
by his victories; for the only perſon who had a 
right to diſpute that ſeat with him, having made a 
formal ceſſion of his rights, what remained for the 
people to do, bereft of a leader to aſſert the free- 
dom of their choice, but to acquieſce in the tem- 
per of the times, and ſubmit to him whom they 
found they could no longer reſiſt ? Thus inſured 
of ſucceſs, William ſet out for London, to be in- 
augurated. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was the perſon who, in virtue of his character and 
ſtation, ought to have placed the crown on the 
head of this new claimant ; but as at that time he 
laboured under the papal ſuſpenſion, and was more- 
over well known to be no favourer of the Norman 
line, William did not chuſe that he ſhould perform 
the ceremony; probably out of fear of giving um- 
brage to the pope, who had ſo warmly efpouſed 
his caule. For theſe reaſons, as alſo for bis ap- 
proved fidelity to Edgar Atheling, from whoſe ceſ- 
ſion of the throne William ſeemed to eſtabliſh his 


A. D. 1066. 


fulleſt : to the ſovereign rule, Aldred, arch- 
biſhop of York, was pitched upon to perform the 
ceremony. The monkiſh writers, indeed, affect 
to make Stigand refuſe this office out of his loy- 
alty and affection to the blood of Cerdic : the prin- 


cipal of theſe is Thorn; but the many hiſtorical 


errors he is guilty of, which have been implicitly 
followed by his copyiſts, leave little room to depend 
upon their aſſertions. Thorn himſelf, for inſtance, 
tells us that William was crowned in 1064, whereas 
almoſt every other hiſtorian of credit, and, indeed, 
the courſe of events, fully evince this occurrence 
to have taken place at Chriſtmas 1066. 

But notwithſtanding the preference which Aldred 
obtained, on this occaſion, over his ſuperior, it had no 
effect in winning him over to the leaſt conceſſion un- 
worthy his character, or the duty he owed his coun- 
try; for although William had been generally owned 
as heir and ſucceſſor to Edward the Confeſſor, and 
that former kings had been wont only to promiſe on 
their royal words to maintain the laws and the liber- 
ties of the ſubject, &c. Aldred obliged William to 
bind himſelf by a ſolemn oath to perform theſe condi- 
tions: and this prince, who was too politic to do any 
thing that was likely to give umbrage to his new 
ſubjects, and being perhaps ſenſible that abſolute 
power can diſpenſe with thoſe engagements that are 
not for its intereſt to obſerve, he readily complied: 
beſides, there may be yet another reaſon given 
for William's acquieſcence on this head, namely, 
that it was agreeable to the cuſtom of his on 


country, where every prince, on his firſt _ 
ion 
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Gon to the throne, was obliged to ſubmit to this | pulſes of the people, and, if poſſible, to prevail 
on them to make their new ſovereign 4 free gift, 


ceremony. 
The manner of his coronation is too curi zin . 
aſſed over in ſilence in a work of this —_—_— — — — - Prog of TRE 
pecially as it is a proof, that whateyer his behavi- | moſt agreeable effect upon roger of having the 
our was after he was ſettled on the throne, he by inſure to them his oodwill 4 — — 
no means claimed it in right of conqueſt ; for at | plauſible — — lly 3 
this ſolemnity, Aldred, after a ſermon or oration | fired effect; in a — * un ny ms Gy: 
made to the Engliſh, aſked them, if they conſented | preſents from all quart — lam received 
that William ſhould be crowned? Upon which they | very conſiderable 4 —— 5 yo kingdom, 0 & 
anſwered in the affirmative with one voice. The | his reign ſeemed to pro iſ hi * beginnings of 
| biſhop of Conſtance then put the ſame queſtion to | return, and the deluded. Er —— 9 —ç—rð 
the Normans and other — there preſent, themſelves that they w Dou fondly promiſed 
pager er the _ ——_ upon which Aldred | bleſſings of a juſt ts 1 = _ 
ſet the crown upon his head. : : 1 
The loud —— — which enſued upon this — — = will won Fan 
occaſion, had well nigh proved fatal to the inha-| To impreſs a favou bl A 
bitants of Weſtminſter; and, in fact, gave the firſt | ration — equity, h 7 e of his mode- 
occaſion to that diſguſt which the Engliſh enter- | enjoining his wo | N gan his reign by ſtrictly 
tained for the Norman government. The Con- | Engliſh ST — ES by icers to treat the 
queror, who was too cautious to truſt himſelf in the | brethren, and as — = * n Us their 
power ar" 3 3 having a ſufficient | iſſued orders forbidding N — 
{ecurity for his perſon, had, under th g . : mit 
— ſtate, — Weſtminſter —— £ 8 2 IR under the ſe- 
place of his inauguration, with a body of Norman —— all th Io 1 — an edict, formally 
{oldiers; who, when they heard the tumultuous | the romiſes he had 1 ne people, and all 
ſhouts of the people within the church, on placing — This : dul f. eir behalf by his co- 
the crown on the duke's head, miſtook their ac- | neſs pre ared the inds of h 1 
clamations for an uproar occaſioned by a diſpute or | ſtep Fer _ m * e Engliſh for his next 
quarrel, and thinking their leader in danger, with- lowers the lands f al * — — 
out taking any time to examine into the truth of | appeared in arm f int 8 oC” Woe Hed 
a wm" _ {et fire 5 the city, and began to kill | fell in the RL on 
and plunder at random. Thoſe within : l 
equally ignorant of the reaſon of the —— _ 3 © 1 n 
out, and ſeeing the flames and hearing the cries of | this diſtribution he dit —_— * 
thoſe who ran to the church for ſhelter, were ſeized | marks of fa x Ed iſtinguiſhed with particular 
with a panic, different according to the different] granted eta gar Atheling, to whom he 
—.— — choſe whom it affected. The Engliſh — ſay coed L. Oxford = his 
imagined ſome treachery was on foot, an ir 3 but this 
— king had — them to pw wav * "m 1 _— — * _ Dy conteſted. 
order to fix himſelf more firmly in his new 2c- on man other Enpliſh poſts of great importance 
quired dignity. William himſelf, trembling and] win dM er Engliſh noblemen, particularly Ed- 
aghalt, thought of nothing but a plot to aſſaſſinate | that was —_ — whom he ſhewed all the regard 
him, and fled with precipitation from his throne | vince the Er liſh Al: OR. — O0as- 
to the high altar for ſanctuary. But all parties be-] tions, he 4 d — TY ERS good inten- 
ing ſoon convinced of their error, a ſtop was put] and kh Ebene! 2 between his officers 
to the confuſion, and the flames were extinguiſhed | vided h 15 * aches, and at the lame time pro- 
before they had done any conſiderable damage _ u = 8 — the Engliſh for the Norman 
The firſt thing the new king did after his co the ci * I; : 40 "_ __ new Charter to 
ronation, was to ſeize on the treaſure Harold — hi h th cg — — 
had laid up at Wincheſter, and which was very | of Edward h c yy citizens enjoyed in the days 
conſiderable. The greateſt part of this he diſtri. Th * * „ „3 : 
* in largeſſes among the principal officers 1 — — * 3 ew 
of his army, and in gifts to churches and mona- ermitt d hi 3 
ſteries, in order to gain the reputati a. permitted him, under prevtente of bug 
„ TE 
orget his good friend and abettor 2 » D garriſoned by Normans, 
whom he — ſeveral —— — — _—_ —_ the inhabitants, and bound them 
_ _ he ſent to Rome the ſtandard of Harold, their — 2 2 ID a K — — to 
which had been taken in the battle of Haſtings, as | a diſpoſiti * ime he made ſuch 
. gs, diſpoſition of his forces in quarters, that he had 
the Engliſh crown had — — ann Ro I WIN 
ing tothe favourable interventio : heir nberties. 
of the ſopreme pet ne mes EARN 
terprize. Having thus exhauſted the monies which | tion, h ng of his new acquiſi- 
had been found in the late king” — reſolved upon a tour through ſome of the 
g's coffers, there was | principal parts of England, und 8 
a neceſſity to fall upon ſome means to repleniſh | ſpecti h fone. ndarpretet no oooh of 
them again, in order to provide for the exi pienalh | {perting the C1vE COLonnnny of the Kingdoms, cork 
of ſtate. With this view Williar igencies | ing the turbulent, encouraging the quiet, and 
ra] of his truſty * 3 * guarding againſt public danger, by — 
5 to feel the ſ the banditti and robbers, who infeſted the country 
and 
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and ſheltered themſelves in the woods, with which 
the kingdom was at that time almoſt covered. 
To be held for a juſt, moderate, and equitable 
king by his ſubjects William thought not ſufficient, 
unleſs, in compliance with the prevailing humour 
of the age, he alſo eſtabliſhed in their minds an 
opinion of his religion and piety. With this view, 
which ſnewed him to be perfectly well acquainted 
with the diſpoſitions of thoſe with whom he had to 
deal, he built a church and monaſtery on the field 
where Harold was ſlain, in which prayers were to 
be made for the ſouls of thoſe that had fallen in 
the fight; the high altar was erected on the very 
{pot where Harold's ſtandard had been taken up, 
or, as ſome ſay, where his body was found. The 
church he ordered to be dedicated to St. Martin, 
and the monaſtery to be called Battle Abbey“. 
This abbey was filled with monks of the Benedic- 
tine order, from the great monaſtery of Winchel- 
ter, and exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction. 

It was now towards the beginning of Lent, in 
the year 1067, when William began to turn his 
thoughts towards his Norman dominions, which had, 
during the interval of his landing in England, been 
left in a defencelels condition, as he had taken with 
him in this expedition the greateſt part of his 
troops. In order, therefore, to prevent any at- 
tempts on his patrimonial inheritance by the King 
of France, who might be tempted, by the oppor- 
tunity of his abſence, to attack them, he deter- 
mined to go thither in perſon. But, previous to 
the taking this ſtep, he thought it expedient to uſe 
every precaution to preſerve his late acquiſition : 
with this view, beſides the forts he had built in 
London, he erected others at Norwich, Wincheſ- 
ter, Hereford, Haſtings, and Dover, all of which 
he filled with ſuch of his Normans on whom he 
could beſt confidefor their courage and attachment. 
He alſo diſarmed all the Engliſh, and broke their 
militia, This act, which is ever that of all tyrants, 
he gloſſed over under a pretence of lenity, to eaſe 
them of their burthens, and of the expence of 
keeping arms ready for ſervice on any emergence, 
and the trouble of appearing at the annual muſter+. 
He took eſpecial care not to forget the citizens of 
London in this exemption, whom he totally diſ- 
armed, and thus left the kingdom naked and de- 
fenceleſs to the mercy of a ſtanding army of Nor- 
man foreigners. The command of this army, and 
tae government of the realm, under the title of 
regents, he committed, during his abſence, to his 
half-brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, whom he had 
made earl of Kent, a prelate equally qualified for 
the management of civil, military, and eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs; and to William Fitzoſberne, a wiſe, 
brave, and experienced general, in whom he placed 
an entire confidence, and whom he had lately made 
earl of Arundel and Hereford. 

Having thus ſettled every thing upon a ſafe foot- 
ing in England, William embarked at Pevenſey, 
in Suſſex, and paſſed over into Normandy; and 
in the very act of his departure he gave an inſtance 
of his conſummate policy, in carrying with him 
not only the hoſtages which had been delivered to 
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him upon the ſubmiſſion of London and the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, but likewiſe ſeveral 
of the principal nobility, whom he imagined like- 
ly, either from inclination or power, able to ex- 
cite any commotions in his abſence. The chief of 
theſe were Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ed- 
win and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumber- 
land, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, Egelnoth and Wal- 
theof, ſons of earl Siward, both powerful noble- 
men, the one in Kent, and the other in the North 
of England: and to ſtrike at the very root of his 
apprehenſions, to theſe he added Edgar Atheling, 
whom he wiſely judged it was not ſafe or prudent 
to leave behind in a kingdom to which he had an 
undoubted title, and whoſe people loved him to a 
degree of adoration ; conſequently might be eaſily 
worked upon to hazard an attempt in his favour, 
ſhould his name be made uſe of, or he be prevailed 
upon to put himſelf at their head. His pretence 
for taking theſe great men along with him, was to 
do them honour, as his moſt intimate friends and 
counſellors, and the brighteſt ornaments of his 
court: and, indeed, he treated them all with the 
greateſt exterior of reſpect, particularly Stigand, 
whom he always, faith Malmeſbury, accoſted with 
the title of Father, riſing from his ſeat in all aſſem- 
blies when he entered, and omitting no ceremony 
or honour that was due either to the dignity of his 


perſon or the ſacredneſs of his charcter. 


He was received in his Norman dominions witli 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, and kept his Ea- 
ſter in the abbey of Feſchamp, whither the king of 
France, who had conceived an high idea of Wil- 
liam's fortune and ſucceſs, ſent Rodulph, his father- 
in-law, with a moſt ſplendid retinue, to congra- 
tulate him on his late victory and coronation. 
William, reſolving not to be out-done by his bro- 
ther of France in magnificence, affected to ſhine 
out in his full luſtre on this occaſion ; and the rich- 
nels of his own dreſs, and thoſe of his attendants, 
added to the vaſt profuſion of gold and ſilver veſ- 
ſels, aſtoniſhed the French ſo much that they could 
hardly give credit to their own ſenſes, but thought 
the whole a deluſion of the fancy. But no part 
of what they beheld ſtruck them with ſuch ſur- 
prize and pleaſure together, as the comelineſs of 
the Engliſh, whoſe faces and ſhapes, to which they 
had hitherto been in a manner ſtrangers, ſeemed 
formed for patterns of beauty and elegance. As 
this is the teſtimony of a French author , it is 
the leſs to be ſuſpected. 

But the pleaſures in which William indulged him- 
ſelf among his native ſubjects were ſoon diſturbed 
by the news he received from England, where he 
found all the precautions he had taken to eſtabliſh 
tranquility had been rendered ineffectual, through 
the behaviour of the regents, who had, either 
themſelves or by their officers, miſerably oppreſied 
the Engliſh committed to their charge, by loading 
them with the moſt grievous exactions, and exert- 
ing ſuch an arbitrary rule as the tree and indepen- 
dent ſpirits of that people could in no wiſe brook. 
And here we find a ſtrange diſagreement between 


our hiſtorians, in regard to the ſubſequent troubles | 


— 


* Iſte Willielmus gratias agens Deo, pro victoria, fun- 
davit Abbatiam e Bello, non longe ab Haſtingo littore & nomen 
tale 1mpoſuit eccleſiæ, a titulo Belli.“ See a MS. Copy of 
— Paris in the Cottonian Library, in the Britiſh Mu- 
eum. 

+ By the Saxon lays, every landholder in the kingdom was 


obliged to have by him armour and weapons according to his 
rank and fortune, and to produce them every year at a general 
review, made the third day of February, in all parts of the 
realm, to ſhew that they were in good order and fit for {ervice. 


t William of Poitiers, 
and 
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and the inſurrections raiſed againſt William's autho- 
rity: ſome will have it, that this prince, acting 
wholly upon the principles of tyrannical policy, had 
left ſuch orders with Odo and Fitzoſberne, on 
quitting the kingdom, as he knew, from their na- 
ture, could not fail of proving very unpopular, 
while, by veſting his authority in ſubſtitutes, he 
ſhifted from his own perſon upon thoſe of his de- 
aties all the odium of ſuch meaſures. The Nor- 
man writers, on the other hand, and eſpecially 
William of Poictiers, a profeſſed creature and de- 
endent of William, in order to exculpate the two 
regents, throw the whole blame on the fickle diſ- 
ofition of the Engliſh, alike reſtleſs under every 
2dminiſtration. They repreſent the conduct of the 
regents as guided by juſtice and moderation, and to 
have given the Engliſh not the leaſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, notwithſtanding that theſe latter had ſhewn 
n all their actions a diſpoſition to mutiny, _ 
tude, and turbulence. Upon the whole, the faireſt 
inference that can be drawn ſeems to be this, that. 
William, ſenſible the Engliſh, after the charms of 
novelty had faded in their minds, would return to 
their inbred affection for the race of their former 
kings, and might readily ſeize the firſt opportu- 
nity to ſhake off a foreign yoke, had given the 
vernors he had entruſted with the management 
of affairs in the kingdom, the neceſſary orders for 
uarding againſt ſuch an event, by applying a 
Tharp remedy to the very firſt ſymptoms of a party 
eruption in the body olitic ; and that theſe mini- 
ſters, looking upon thoſe over whom they had the 
rule in the contemptible light of a conquered 
people, might have been too haſty in their appli- 
cation of the preſcribed remedy, and by an injudi- 
cious treatment have rendered that a corroſive which 
was intended only as a ſanative prevention : while 
theEngliſh, conſidering only what they felt in gene- 
ral, without examining how far the conduct of ſome 
individuals might have occaſioned the ſufferings 
they complained of, had recourſe to the moſt vio- 
lent meaſures, and ran into open oppoſition againſt 
their rulers. 

However this might have been, we find the in- 
habitants of Kent, who thought themſelves more 
particularly aggrieved by the government of Odo, 
and not finding their remonſtrances ſo properly at- 
tended to, as they imagined they had a right to ex- 
pect, entered into a private correſpondence with 
Euſtace, count of Boulogne, the very perſon to 
whom they had ſhewn ſo violent an animoſity in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and invited him 
over to head them, or at leaſt requeſted that he 
would ſend them a ſupply of men and money, to 
aſſiſt them 1n recovering their liberties, and bring- 
ing their oppreſſors to condign puniſhment. 

Euſtace had at that time a perſonal quarrel with 
William, as duke of Normandy, and therefore, 
dropping all reſentment againſt the Engliſh for the 
treatment he had received from them when in their 
country, gave their meſſengers a very favourable 
reception, and readily acquieſced in the propofal 
made to him. The negociation was carried on ſo 
ſecretly, that the regency knew nothing of it but 
by the effects. Odo and Hugh de Montfort (one 
of William's miniſters, and deputy-governor, un- 
der Odo, of Dover caſtle) diſtruſting no harm, 
were both of them at that time abſent from their 
charge, ſo that every thing ſeemed to favour the 
deſigns of the malecontents: Euſtace ſet fail from 
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Boulogne, and landed at Dover in the night- time, 
with a choſen body of troops, and gavę a vigorous 
aſſault to that caſtle; but the garriſon, quickly re- 
covering the ſurprize they were at firſt thrown in- 
to by this unexpected attack, made a vigorous 
ſally, and falling upon the aſſailants, put them to 
flight, drove Euſtace and his men to their ſhips, 
and a diviſion of the Engliſh, which had joined 
him, towards the brow of a rock, where moſt of 
them were precipitated down the clifts into the ſea : 
Euſtace's nephew was taken priſoner in this ſkirmiſh, 
and the count himſelf narrowly eſcaped with a few 
of his followers. 

This bad ſucceſs at the beginning was not ſuf- 
ficient to damp the ſpirits of thoſe who had unfurled 
the ſtandard of liberty; their example ran through 
the kingdom like wild-fire, ſo that no ſooner was 
the flame extinguiſhed in one part, than it burſt 
forth in another. The next ſcene of diſturbance 
we hear of, had its riſe in Shropſhire and Here- 
fordſhire, and was of ſo violent a nature as to 
threaten the moſt ſerious conſequences ; and ſo high 
did the tide of diſcontent run throughout the king- 
dom, that Coxo, a nobleman of great power and 
property, and highly in favour with the Engliſh, 
was murdered by his own vaſſals, becauſe he would 
not head them in an inſurrection. This worthy 
lord, whom ſome of our antiquaries take to have 
been earl of Northumberland, was a man of ſtrict 
virtue, and notwithſtanding that he lamented the 
oppreſſion under which ſome of his counttymeri 
laboured, he thought that the oath of fealty he had 
made to William, in common with other nobles of 
the realm, after the battle of Haſtings, would not 
allow him totake uparms againſt him in his abſence. 

Theſe conſiderations, however, had but ſmall 
weight with Edric, ſurnamed Sylvaticus, or the Fo- 
reſter, nephew to the infamous Edric Streon, who 
lived in the reign of Ethelred IT. This nobleman's 
eſtates lay on the borders of Wales: hiſtory does not 
inform us what reaſons he alleged for taking up arms; 
he had, like earl Coxo and other noblemen, ſworn 
allegiance to William, and had met with the moſt 
favourable reception and kind treatment from him. 
However, ſeeing himſelf now at the head of a ſtrong 

of the malecontents, he attacked the territo- 
ries of Richard Scrope, and other Normans in He- 
refordſhire, and being joined by a body of the 
Welſh, under Blethwyn and Rynwellen, princes of 
Powis and North Wales, he waſted all the country 
as far as Luggen bridge, after making a conſider- 
able booty, returned home. Nor were theſe the 
only inſurrections that were raiſed by the Engliſh 
againſt the Norman intruders; great numbers of 
thoſe foreigners were ſet upon and cut off, by 
bands of people that rendezvouſed in woods and 
foreſts. 

William, on receiving information of theſe com- 
motions, left the government of Normandy in the 
hands of Matilda, his ducheſs, and his eldeſt ſon Ro- 
bert, and ſetting ſail from thence, landed at Winchel- 
ſea, on the ſixth of December, 1067. By his ſudden 
arrival he defeated a plan which had been concerted 
by the Engliſh, for ſhaking off the Norman yoke; 
and it is not improbable that the diſcovery of this de- 
ſign having been imparted to him, was the principal 
means of haſtening his coming over. The con- 
ſpiracy, indeed, was too general, and there were 


8 many concerned in its intended execution, for 
it to be kept ſecret: the deſign was to fall at the 
X x ſame 
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ſame hour upon the Norman forces diſperſed in 
differetit quarters of the kingdom, for its defence; 
and having deſtroyed theſe, the conſpirators thought 
they ſhould eaſily oppoſe the king's ſetting foot in 
the kingdom, if he returned from Normandy. 
Aſh Wedneſday, when the Normans uſed, accord- 
ing to the Chriſtian cuſtom and penitential diſci- 
pline of thoſe days, to go to church barefooted, 
unarmed, and in the garb of penitents, was the 
day, and the time of divine ſervice the hour, fixed 
for the execution of the propoſed maſſacre. 
William, by his return, appeaſed in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſtorm his abſence had raiſed. But theſe 
attempts, and in particular the one laſt recited, 
gave him ſo great a ſuſpicien of all the Engliſh in 
general, that he began from that time to look up- 
them as ſo many ſecret enemies, who only waited 
for a fayourable opportunity to revolt and diſpoſſeſs 
him of the throne. And, indeed, this opinion of 
his ſeems not to have been without grounds ; for, 
if we conſider William's temper, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engliſh with reſpect to him, it will be 
found almoſt impoſſible, in the nature of things, 
that there ſhould have ſubſiſted between them that 
mutual confidence which is the earneſt of tran- 
quility in a ſtate. The king was naturally miſ- 
truſtful and ſevere : his generoſity to his followers, 
and other expences, had run him greatly in debt : 
beſides, he was fond of money, and never was happy 
while his coffers were empty; in fine, his exceſſive 
artiality to his own nation frequently prevented 
Lim from giving ear to the complaints of his new 
ſubjects againſt the old, who, on many occaſions, 
did undoubtedly make uſe of the king's favour to 
rind the faces of the Engliſh; while, on the other 
band, theſe latter entertained an implacable aver- 
ſion to, and prejudice againſt, the Normans. This 
prejudice, which had begun in the reign of Edward 
and had been kept alive by earl Godwin and his 
ſons, had been ſtill farther increaſed by the late 
tranſactions during William's abſence; for what- 
ever care the king may be ſuppoſed to have taken 
to recommend to his Normans the mild and juſt 
treatment of the Engliſh, there was no hindering 
them from abuſing the ſuperiority they had over 
them, by having all the places of ſtrength in their 
own hands; and the leaſt appearance of an inſult 
was by the Engliſh conſtrued into the moſt cruel 
act of tyranny, and deſtroyed the good intelligence 
that ſhould have ſubſiſted for the general benefit, 
between the two nations. Laſtly, the adminiſtration 
of the two regents, during his abſence, gave the 
Engliſh great reaſon to believe that they would not 
have dared to have carried ſo high an hand, had 
they not been encouraged thereto by their maſter, 
or at leaſt under no apprehenſion of drawing down 
his anger upon them for ſuch a conduct. More- 
over, when they found that, after his return, he 
neglected to puniſh thoſe men for their peculation, 
they ſet no bounds to their murmurs and com- 
plaints, nor were at any pains to conceal their diſ- 
ſatisfaction. William, on his ſide, finding how 
matters ſtood, was convinced that he could no 
longer truſt them, and, therefore, reſolved to go- 
vern them with an iron rod; as alſo to put his Nor- 
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mans in poſſeſſion of all their lands, as opportu- 
nity ſhould offer. 

It was, however, eſſentially neceſſary to conceal 
a deſign, the avowal of which would have thrown, 
perhaps, inſurmountable obſtacles in the way of its 
completion, by exalperating the Engliſh to a gene- 
ral inſurrection. He therefore had recourſe to that 
diſſimulation which had ſerved him ſo well on for- 
mer occaſions ; and though he firmly perſiſted in 
his intent, he purſued it with the moſt refined po- 
licy, gaining his point by degrees, and carrying 
it on under the veil of the moſt engaging careſſes, 
and the moſt enſnaring promiſes of kindneſs, af. 
fection, and friendſhip, the uſual covers for ill de- 
ſigns in mean or ambitious breaſts. | 

The late alliance between Edwin and the Welſh 
had given him no little uneaſineſs; he dreaded leſt 
thoſe two nations, forgetting their former animo- 
ſities, ſhould join in their hatred and oppoſition to 
him and his government: he therefore left nothing 
undone to awaken a mutual diſtruſt of each other 
in both theſe people, which he in ſome meaſure af. 
fected, and thus found means to weaken the ga- 
thering ſtorm, yet not ſo thoroughly but that it 
made itſelf felt in different parts of the kingdom, 
eſpecially in the northern and weſtern quarters, 
where matters ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed in favour 
of a revolution. We muſt not here forget, that in 
order to bind Edwin, the powerful earl of Mercia, 
to his intereſt, he promiſed that nobleman his 
daughter in marriage, a promiſe which he ſeemed 
totally to have forgotten when his authority became 
afterwards fo firmly eſtabliſhed as no longer to ſtand 
in need of his friendſhip. | 

The firſt ſignal which William gave of his in- 
tion to rule by arbitrary power was manifeſted in 
the revival of the tax of Danegelt “, ſo juſtly odious 
to the whole Engliſh nation. The levying it with- 
out calling together the ſtates, gave them great 
cauſe for den, and added fuel to the preſent 
diſcontent. On this occaſion, Aldred, archbiſhop 
of York, took the liberty to make ſeveral remon- 
ſtrances to the king with a noble freedom, and en- 
deavoured to diſſuade him from ſo unpopular a 
meaſure; but William, deaf to his advice, or ra- 
ther incenſed at his intermeddling, inftead of de- 
fiſting from his deſign, gave orders for the levying 
this tax with the moſt rigorous exactneſs. 

Theſe orders ſtruck a terror into thoſe parts of 
the kingdom that were more immediately under his 
eye and the power of his ſtanding army, ſo that 
little or no oppoſition was made to the payment 
of it in thoſe counties adjacent to the capital ; but 
the more remote provinces of Cornwal and Devon- 
ſhire did not ſo tamely ſtoop beneath the burthen, 
and the city of Exeter was the firſt that refuſed to 
ſubmit to the Conqueror's new regulations. It is 
to be obſerved, that Githa, the mother of Harold, 
had retired to this city with all her rich effects, 
after the battle of Haſtings, ſo fatal to her family, 
and had here, with all her riches, lived uninter- 
rupted, and in a ſplendor little inferior to that of 
the poſſeſſor of the crown: and it is not impro- 
bable but that her influence might ina great meaſure 
have contributed to the reſiſtance made on this oc- 


* His reaſons fer reviving this tax, ſays Mr. Guthrie, in 
ſeveral reſpects were plauſible: many of the Engliſh, Danes, 
and others, who had ſided with Harold, had retired to Den- 
mark upon William's ſucceſs. Sweyn, king of Denmark, was 
fo far from relinquiſhing his pretenſions in blood to the crown 


of England, that he was actually preparing to make them | 


ood by a powerful armament; and there was great reaſon to 
lieve that he would, on his arrival, be joined by a conſider- 
able party of Engliſh. This, though not taken notice of by 
any of our modern hiſtorians, ſeems to have furniſhed William 
with the hint of reviving this tax, which he did merely by 

virtue of his own prerogative, Guth. Hiſt. Eng. vol. i. p. 388. 
| | calion 
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caſion by the inhabitants of theſe counties, who ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to ſwear fealty to William, or to ad- 
mit a garriſon of Normans whom he had ſent down 
to take poſſeſſion of their ſtrong holds. William, not 
chuſing to ſuffer any one inſtance of refractorineſs 
to go unpuniſhed, leſt an ill- timed lenity might 
give riſe to future diſturbances of this kind, ſent 
the malecontents word, that unlels they immedt- 
ately returned to their duty, they had nothing to 
expect but the moſt rigorous treatment for their 
dulobedience. They, in no wiſe intimidated by 
his menaces, perſiſted in the reſolution they had 
taken, upon which he marched in perſon, with a 
ſtrong force, to quell them. And here he gave 
the moſt remarkable inſtance of that refined policy 
to which moſt of his ſucceſſes had in fact been ow- 
ing : notwithſtanding he had ſo many Normans 
ready to march at his command, the greateſt part 
of the army he raiſed on this occaſion was compoſed 
of Engliſh, that he might not leave them even the 
ſhadow of a plea for their ſtubborneſs, by alleging 
chat foreigners were made uſe of, to drive them 
iato a compliance with the will of a foreigner ; he 
therefore refolved- to make the Engliſh cut each 
other's throats, and, oh ſhameful to be told ! they 
themſelves aſſiſted him in his deſigns. Thus he at 
once ſpared his faithful Normans, and by thinning 
the number of the Engliſh, and, what was ſtill 
more to his purpoſe, by creating between two 
people of the fame nation an irreconcilable animo- 
fity, he by degrees attained every point he had in 
view. From hence, oh ye people! invincible whilſt 
united, learn to diſtruſt and contemn all ſuch, how- 
ever ſpecious may be their pretences, who ſeek to 
ſow the ſeeds of diſcord among ye! and reſt aſſured, 
that every ſuch endeavour can only have your ruin 
and the aggrandizement of the foes to your happy 
conſtitution for its real ſource, | 
Advancing therefore againſt Exeter (A. D. 1068 ) 
with the Engliſh in the front of his army, he pre- 
pared to lay ſiege to the town in form, which ſo 
intimidated the magiſtrates and perſons of proper- 
ty within the place, that they ſent a deputation to 
him, with offers of ſubmiſſion and hoſtages as 
pledges of their ſincerity. But the populace, who 
had more reſolution, becauſe they had leſs to loſe, 
refuſed to abide by the pact the deputies had made, 
ſhut the gates againſt the king juſt as he was pre- 
paring to enter and take poſſeſſion of the city, and 
declared they would defend themſelves therein as 
long as one ſtone remained upon another. 
William, highly incenſed at this affront, had re- 
courſe to a cruel device, in order to ſtrike terror 
into the beſieged, for commanding one of the ho- 
ſtages to be brought out 1n view of the walls, his 
eyes were there inhumanly put out. This deed, 
however, had a different effect on the minds of 
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thoſe within from what William had imagined, and 
only ſerved to make them more deſperate, upon 
which he found himſelf conſtrained to begin the 
ſiege in earneſt. Having carried on his approaches 
almoſt to the foot of the walls, he ordered his bat- 
tering engines to play furiouſly upon them, and at 
the ſame time gave directions for undermining the 
ramparts. His orders were executed with the 
greateſt alacrity, and the townſmen, who had been 
before ſo inſolent, now ſtruck with the baſeſt fear, 
implored the compaſſion of the victor; but Wil- 
liam, who was not to be eaſily appeaſed when once 
his reſentment was thoroughly rouſed, refuſed to 
hearken to any terms, and threatened to put to the 
ſword all thoſe who had ſhut the gates againſt him. 
However, the remonſtrances of the principal nobles 
and clergy in his camp, whom he did not care to 
diſoblige, added to the dictates of policy and a de- 
ſire to poſſeſs his ſubjects with a notion of his cle- 
mency, to which he was in his heart a ſtranger, 
got the better of his wrath, inſomuch that he not 
only pardoned them, but even prevented his ſol- 
diers from plundering their city. As to Githa, ſne, 
upon the firſt approach of William, had found 
means to get on ſhipboard, with her effects, and 
eſcaped to Flanders. In order to prevent future 


inſurrections, he built a citadel in the place, which 
he filled with a ſtrong garriſon, under the com- 


mand of Baldwin de Moles, on whom he likewiſe 


beſtowed the government of the county. 


From thence he marched into Cornwall, to quell 
the commotions there, in which he ſucceeded to 
his wiſn; and having provided for the future peace 
of that county, he returned to Wincheſter, and 
ordered his army into winter- quarters. 

In this city he paſſed his Eaſter. Hither his 
ducheſs Matilda, or Maude, came to him from 
Normandy, ſoon after the holidays; and was crowied, 
on Whitſunday, by archbiſhop Alfred: and before 
the expiration of the year was deliverd of a ſon, 
who was named Henry, and afterwards filled the 
throne of England. 

And now the king, finding that he could no 
longer put off the payment of his debts, and the 
rewards had ſo often promiſed to thoſe who aſſiſted 
him in compaſſing his deſigns on the Engliſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, and being loth to part with the immenſe. 
ſums he had raiſed by Danegelt *, bethought him 
of another expedient, which was, perhaps, the 
moſt unpopular, if not unjuſt, that he could poſ- 
ſibly have deviſed. He ſent commiſlaries into every 
county, to take information of thoſe who had been 
engaged in the battle of Haſtings, on Harold's fide, 
and to confiſcate their eſtates. 

About this time Aldred, the good archbiſhop of 
York, finding that all his remonſtrances were of 
no effect, and that William, contrary to his advice, 


* The enormous ſums that were collected under this title are really ſurpriſing, conſidering the earlineſs of this period ; 


and it may prove no ſmall ſatisfaQticn to ſee them collected together in this place. 


Years when paid Sums, 
A.D. Le 
991 10,000 
994 — 2 16,000 
1002 —— 24,000 
To the Saxon kings { 1007 ——— 36, ooo 
IO12 w———— 48,000 
1014 — 30,000 
1118s — 72, ooo 
236,000 


To which if we add the great ſums otherwiſe collected by William at this time, we cannot but ſtand amazed at the great 
opulence of this nation even in thoſe days, which could ſupport fo heavy a burthen without ſinking beneath it. 
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was proceeding to acts of tyranny and oppreſſon, 
whereas he had always entertained a different opi- 
nion of him, in the bitterneſs of his heart pro- 
nounced a ſevere curſe againſt him, and ſoon after 
died with grief. 
William, now rid of this troubleſome monitor, 
liſtened only to the dictates of his own imperious 
will; and the inquiſition which he had ſet on foot 
was carried on with, ſuch rigour that moſt of the 
men of property among the Engliſh were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their lands, on frivolous, and too fre- 
quently falſe, pretences, and they were beſtowed 
on the craving Normans. This gave riſe to num- 
berleſs complaints and repreſentations to the throne 
againſt the injuſtice of theſe proceedings ; but 
William, who was by this expedient enabled to pay 
his debts, and ſatisfy the clamours of his greedy 
followers, gave himſelf little or no concern about 
the reſt : beſides, theſe confiſcations gave him. an 
opportunity of filling the ſeveral counties with ſuch 

rſons as were devoted to his intereſt, and muſt 
find their account in maintaining him in his new 
throne. 

The favourers of William, who are as ſtrenuous in 
praiſing this prince as his enemies are in blackening 
his character (and both ſides frequently more ſwayed 
by their private ſentiments than a ſtrict regard to 
truth), have laboured to gloſs over this act of op- 
preſſion, by ſetting forth, in the moſt pompous 
manner, an act of juſtice the king did on this oc- 
caſion, by reſtoring a confiſcated eſtate to an Eng- 
liſh lord *, on the latter making it appear that he 
had never borne arms againſt him. Tyrrel, indeed, 
calls this fact in queſtion, becauſe this eſtate is not 
mentioned in Doomſday Book: however, as eigh- 
teen years had paſſed between: the time this inci- 
dent fell out and the ſurvey made by William, and 
an which he formed that book, we may naturally 
ſuppoſe that during this interval many alterations 
of property might happen, both in the Saxon and 
Norman poſſeſſions, eſpecially at a period wherein 
there was ſuch a fluctuation of property: in cha- 
rity, therefore, we will give William credit for the 
ſtory. But to return. | 

The diſcontent became now general and loud, 
and the daily confiſcations made againſt all right 
2nd equity completely wearied out the patience of 
the Engliſh, who, 1n this their deep diſtreſs, natu- 
rally turned their eyes upon the two brothers Ed- 
win and Morcar, from whoſe valour and patriotic 
ſpirit they alone expected deliverance from the Nor- 
man oppreſſion. At this time alſo William had 
greatly alienated the affections of the firſt of theſe 
noblemen from his ſervice, by neglecting or rather 
refuſing to perform the promiſe he had made him of 
giving him his daughter in marriage. This affront, 
together with the — of his countrymen and 
the continual intreaties he had from them to eſ- 

ufe their cauſe, determined him to take up arms. 

orcar, his brother, who looked upon the late at- 
tempts the king had made upon the properties of 
the inferior nobility as no more than a prelude to 
what he was preparing for thoſe of the firſt rank, 


OF ENGLAND. A:D. 1068: 
and in which he ſhould neceflarily find himſelf and 


family involved, readily engaged in the party of 
the malecontents. As theſe two lords had a very 
great intereſt in the kingdom, they ſoon got toge- 
ther a powerful. army, which was reintorced b 
ſuccours from Blethwyn, prince of North Wales, 
their nephew, who joined them with a good num- 
ber of troops. It does not appear, from any good 
authority, that Edgar Atheling was actually in this 
rebellion ; perhaps William would not truſt him. 
far from his preſence, well knowing his great in- 
fluence with the Engliſh. 

Notwithſtanding the great power of which the 
two brothers now found themſelves aſſured, they 
did not care to hazard an open rupture with ſuch a 
formidable prince as William, until they had firſt 
ſolicited ſuccours from Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and had actually received promiſes of a reinforce- 
ment from Malcolm, then king of the Scots. 
Theſe precautions being taken, they aſſembled 
their forces at York, and publicly declared their 
deſign to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands of a 
prince, who by his manifold acts of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice had ſhewn himſelf unworthy of reigning 
over a free and generous people. 

William no ſooner received the alarming news. 
of this inſurrection than he put himſelf at the head 
of a choſen army of Normans, on whoſe fidelity 
he knew he could confide, and ſet out towards the 
North to reduce the rebels to reaſon. Morcar and 
Edwin, finding themſelves diſappointed of the ex- 
pected ſupport of Sweyn, and alſo of thoſe ſuc- 
cours that were to have been ſent them from the 
Scots, and finding that William had taken the pre- 
caution to put all the ſtrong holds of the country 
into the hands of governors he could truſt, and, 
moreover, perceiving that great numbers of the 
malecontents, who had at firſt joined them, were 
daily dropping off, and that they ſhould ſoon be 
left to ſhift for themſelves; on all theſe conſidera- 
tions they determined. to ſubmit to the Conqueror, 
which they accordingly did ; and he, not willing 
to exaſperate the Engliſh, received them with a 
ſeeming complaiſance; nevertheleſs, as he till ap- 
prehended ſome diſturbances from the ſpirit of diſ- 
affection which reigned in the northern part of the 
kingdom, he, without truſting to the ſubmiſſion of 
the two brothers, marched onwards againſt the city 
of York, the capital of that country, and where 
ſeveral of the rebels had ſheltered themſelves with 
no inconſiderable force; but the defection. of thoſe 
leaders, on whom they placed their chief depend- 
ence, had ſuch an effect on them, that they ſent 
deputies to- meet William on his way, with the 
keys of the town, which he gladly accepted, and, 
without proceeding to- any extremities againſt the 
inhabitants, contented himſelf with erecting ſtrong 
fortreſſes in their city and the adjacent country, 
which, as uſual, he committed to the care of his 
Norman generals, well knowing that their own in- 
tereſt would induce them to be properly cautious 
to ſtifle the firſt attempts towards any commotions, 
which, if they intended to injure his authority, 


+ The ſufferers urged in their defence, that when they took 
up arms, Harold was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, and 
that he had been elected at a time when William's pretenſions 
were not know; they added, that they had never taken an 
oath to the dake of Normandy prior to the battle of Haſtings, 
and conſequently were not liable to have their eſtates confiſ- 
cated for bearing arms againſt him. Beſides, had they been 
really guilty of a rebellion, in appearing at the battle of 


Haſtings, they had made ample amends for this error in their 
— by the ſubſequent ſubmiſſion, which had been ac- 
cepted by him, and engaged a promiſe from him that he would 
protect them in their rights and privileges. Theſe reaſons 
| were not only plauſible, but ſtrong and founded on fact. 
Edwin, proprietor of Sharnburn, in Norfolk, whoſe land: 


the king had given to William de Warren and William de 
| Albany, the firſt his foreſter and the other his cup-bearer. 1 
CQU1 
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could not fail of prejudicing themſelves, who were 
altogether dependent on him, and exiſted only in 
is welfare. 
this time every thing bowed before the power 
of the Conqueror, in thoſe very provinces which 
had ſo lately given him the greateſt unealinels. 
Archil, a nobleman of great intereſt in the northern 
arts, made his ſubmiſſion, and even ſent his ſon as 
an hoſtage to William for his good behaviour : the 
example began now to prevail univerſally, and Egel- 
win, biſhop of Durham, who had been one of the 
moſt buſy in blowing up the flames of diſcontent, 
now fell in with the humour of the times, and 
made his peace: to render which the more effec- 
| tual and agreeable to the king, he prevailed on 
Malcolm, king of Scots, to diſclaim any future 
connections with the malecontents, and to ſwear 
peace and amity with William, who having thus 
jucceſsfully quelled this rebellion, which in its be- 
ginning threatened ſuch untoward conſequences, 
employed the leiſure he now happily found, in pro- 
viding againſt future commotions by placing ſtrong 
garriſons in all thoſe places that he had the moſt rea- 
jon to be diffident of; accordingly we find Lincoln, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon bridled by ſtrong 
forts, powerfully manned with Norman ſoldiers. 
Unfucceſsful attempts towards the recovery of 
liberty always rivet the chains of thoſe who groan 
under oppreſſion. So fared it with the Englith on 
this occaſion, their late faint efforts had ſerved only 
to manifeſt their diſaffection, without anſwering 
any one falutary end to themſelves ; on the con- 
trary, it only armed the hands of their ſevere ma- 
ſter with new means for binding their necks to the 
heavy yoke he had prepared for them. The late 
tumults he had made uſe of as a plauſible pretext 
to ſtrip all thoſe obnoxious to him of their eſtates, 
or to deprive them of their liberty, and in many 
inſtances of both. However, the inborn ſpirit of 
Engliſh freedom was not wholly extinguiſhed; ſome 
few ſparks yet remained, and thoſe were cheriſhed 
in the breaſts of Goſpatrick and Marleſwin, two 
northern noblemen, who, unable to bear the ſtate 
of ſlavery to which they thought their country on 
the eve of being reduced, endeavoured to awaken 
in the mind of the ſupine Edgar Atheling thoſe 
ſentiments which befitted a perſon of his birth and 
expectations. Cold and inactive as his ſoul was by 
nature, the proſpect of a throne, to which he had 
an undoubted right, the cries of a people who were 
by the laws of ſucceſſion his, and ſome latent prin- 
ciples of the Cerdic blood, begot in him a momen- 
tary ardour; he bluſhed at having ſo long led an 
inglorious and inactive life, crouching beneath the 
rule of the uſurper of the throne of his anceſtors ; 
he ſhook off indolence ; he felt himſelf animated 
with a gloriqus emulation; but, fenfible that he 
had neither friends nor power ſufficient to ſtem the 
current of his adverſe fortune, he reſolved to ſeek 
in a foreign alliance that ſupport which he could 
not hope, for the preſent, to find among his coun- 
trymen : and therefore, in conjunction with the 
two noblemen abovementioned, and with the other 
remains of the blood royal, Margaret and Chriſti- 
ana, his two ſiſters, and his mother Agatha, he re- 
tired into Scotland, where Malcolm, the king of 
that country, notwithſtanding his late pacification 
with William, received the illuſtrious fugitives with 
the utmoſt hoſpitality : formerly an exile himſelf, 
he was moved with compaſſion for their fate. Com- 
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paſſion inſenſibly begets attachment: love, in this 
inſtance, added its powerful influence; Malcolm be- 
held the princeſs Margaret with an eye of affection, 
ſhe received his paſſion with complacency, and a 
ſhort time united the royal pair: from this marriage 
iprung Matilda, or Maud, grand- mother to Hen- 
ry II. king of England, in whoſe perſon the royal 
tamilies of the Saxons and Normans were united. 

The Engliſh no ſooner heard of Edgar's retreat 
into Scotland, and the favourable reception he had 
met there, than they crowded over to Malcolm's 
court in ſuch numbers as could not fail of greatly 
alarming William: however, not willing to come 
to an open rupture with the Scot, he contented 
himſelf at firſt with requiring Malcolm, in virtue 
of the treaty ſubliſting between them, to deliver up 
Edgar, whom he claimed as his ſubject and a de- 
ſerter. But Malcolm had not made his engagements 
ſo precipitately to be ſurprized with this requiſi- 
tion: he returned for anſwer, © that, by the laws of 
all nations, he was authoriſed to give refuge in his 
dominions to the ſubjects of any other prince who 
choſe to retreat thither, not being capitally con- 
victed of any deſigns againſt the ſtate to which they 
belonged; in which predicament he did not con- 
ceive that either Edgar or his family at that time 
ſtood; and, by the laws of honour, thoſe whom 
he had once protected, he never could be per- 
mitted to deſert or give up.” This declaration, as 
Juſt as it was magnanimous, proved the ſignal of a 
war between the two kingdoms, which was imme- 
diately proclaimed on both ſides. 

Many, and truly politic, were the motives that 
induced Malcolm to take this ſtep : the late beha- 
viour of William towards the Engliſh, when he had 
got them in his power, promiſed him but little 
hopes of eaſe from ſo ambitious a prince, ſhould 
that power ever become ſo conſiderable as to put 
him upon reducing the whole iſland under one 
head. The great concourſe of Engliſh from the 
northern parts of that kingdom; and the preſence 
of Edgar Atheling, whom he well knew to be highly 
favoured by a great part of the nation, were to him 
the moſt certain ſecurities for a powerful ſupport, 
ſhould he intereſt himſelf in behalf of that unfortu- 
nate prince and his family againſt William, who had 
rendered himſelf ſo obnoxious by his arbitrary ſway 
to his new ſubjects ; he therefore ſent private inti- 
mation to the diſaffected party in England, that he 
was ready to ſecond any attempt they might chuſe 
to make towards ſhaking off the Norman yoke, 
with all his power. 

Theſe promiſes of affiſtance from Scotland worked 
powerfully with the Engliſh malecontents in the 
North, who took every opportunity of harraſſing 
the Normans in their new acquired poſſeſſions, — 
that to ſuch a degree that many of them thre up 
all the command and eſtates they had there, rather 
than hold them at the hazard of their quiet and even 
of their lives, and demanded of William to be ſent 
back to their own country: among theſe were 
Hugo de Grentmeſnil, who commanded at Win- 
cheſter, and Humphrey de Teliolo, governor of 
the fort at Haſtings, and many others of great cha- 
racter for their military knowlege and proweſs; 
William, though he could ill brook their abſence, 
made 1t a point religiouſly to obſerve all his en- 
gagements with thoſe who had accompanied him 
in his expedition, as well his own ſubjects as thoſe 
of neighbouring ſtates, and therefore diſmiſſed thoſe 
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was proceeding to acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
whereas he had always entertained a different opi- 
nion of him, in the bitterneſs of his heart pro- 
nounced a ſevere curſe againſt him, and ſoon after 
died with grief. 

William, now rid of this troubleſome monitor, 
liſtened only to the dictates of his own imperious 
will; and the inquiſition which he had ſet on foot 
was carried on with, ſuch rigour that moſt of the 
men of property among the Engliſh were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of their lands, on frivolous, and too fre- 
quently falſe, pretences, and they were beſtowed 
on the craving Normans. This gave riſe to num- 
berleſs complaints and repreſentations to the throne 
againſt the injuſtice of theſe proceedings ; but 
William, who was by this expedient enabled to pay 
his debts, and ſatisfy the clamours of his greedy 
followers, gave himſelf little or no concern about 
the reſt : beſides, theſe confiſcations gave him an 
opportunity of filling the ſeveral counties with ſuch 
perſons as were devoted to his intereſt, and muſt 
find their account. in maintaining him in his new 
throne. 

The favourers of William, who are as ſtrenuous in 
praiſing this prince as his enemies are in blackening 
his character (and both ſides frequently more ſwayed 
by their private ſentiments than a ſtrict regard to 
truth), have laboured to gloſs over this act of op- 
preſſion, by ſetting forth, in the moſt pompous 
manner, an act of juſtice the king did on this oc- 
caſion, by reſtoring a confiſcated eſtate to an Eng- 
liſh lord *, on the latter making it appear that he 
had never borne arms againſt him. Tyrrel, indeed, 
calls this fact in queſtion, becauſe this eſtate is not 
mentioned in Doomſday Book: however, as eigh- 
teen years had paſſed between: the time this inci- 
dent fell out and the ſurvey made by William, and 
an which he formed that book, we may naturally 
ſuppoſe that during this interval many alterations 
of property might happen, both in the Saxon and 
Norman poſſeſſions, eſpecially at a period wherein 
there was ſuch a fluctuation of property: in cha- 
rity, therefore, we will give William credit for the 
ſtory. But to return. | 

The diſcontent became now general and loud, 
and the daily confiſcations made againſt all right 
and equity completely wearied out the patience of 
the Engliſh, who, in this their deep diſtreſs, natu- 
rally turned their eyes upon the two brothers Ed- 
win and Morcar, from whoſe valour and patriotic 
fpirit they alone expected deliverance from the Nor- 
man oppreſſion. At this time alſo William had 
greatly alienated the affections of the firſt of theſe 
noblemen from his ſervice, by neglecting or rather 
refuſing to perform the promiſe he had made him of 
giving him his daughter in marriage. This affront. 
together with the ſufferings of his countrymen and 
the continual intreaties he had from them to eſ- 

fe their cauſe, determined him to take up arms. 
orcar, his brother, who looked upon the late at- 
tempts the king had made upon the properties of 
the inferior nobility as no more than a prelude to 
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what he was preparing for thoſe of the firſt rank, 
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and in which he ſhould neceſſarily find himſelf and 
family involved, readily engaged in the party of 
the malecontents. As theſe two lords had a very 
great intereſt in the kingdom, they ſoon got toge- 
ther a powerful. army, which was reintorced by 
ſuccours from Blethwyn, prince of North Wales, 
their nephew, who joined them with a good num- 
ber of troops. Ir does not appear, from any good 
authority, that Edgar Atheling was actually in this 
rebellion; perhaps William would not truſt him 
far from his preſence, well knowing his great in- 
fluence with the Engliſh. | 

Notwithſtanding the great power of which the 
two brothers now found themſelves aſſured, they 
did not care to hazard an open rupture with ſuch a 
formidable prince as William, until they had firſt 
ſolicited ſuceours from Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and had actually received promiſes of a reinforce. 
ment from Malcolm, then kings of the Scots. 
Theſe precautions being taken, they aſſembled 
their forces at York, and publicly declared their 
deſign to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands of a 
prince, who by his manifold acts of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice had ſhewn himſelf unworthy of reigning 
over a free and generous people. 

William no ſooner received the alarming news. 
of this inſurrection than he put himſelf at the head 
of a choſen army of Normans, on whoſe fidelity 
he knew he could confide, and ſet out towards the 
North to reduce the rebels to reaſon. Morcar and 
Edwin, finding themſelves diſappointed of the ex- 
pected ſupport of Sweyn, and alſo of thoſe ſuc- 
cours that were to have been ſent them from the 
Scots, and finding that William had taken the pre- 
caution to put all the ſtrong holds of the country 
into the hands of governors he could truſt, and, 
moreover, perceiving that great numbers of the 
malecontents, who had at firſt joined them, were 
daily dropping off, and that they ſhould ſoon be 
left to ſhift for themſelves; on all theſe conſidera- 
tions they determined. to ſubmit to the Conqueror, 
which they accordingly did ; and he, not willing 
to exaſperate the Engliſh, received them with a 
ſeeming complaiſance z nevertheleſs, as he till ap- 
prehended ſome diſturbances from the ſpirit of diſ- 
affection which reigned in the northern part of the 
kingdom, he, without truſting to the ſubmiſſion of 
the two brothers, marched onwards againſt the city 
of York, the capital of that country, and where 
ſeveral of the rebels had ſheltered themſelves with 
no inconſiderable force; but the defection of thoſe 
leaders, on whom they placed their chief depend- 
ence, had ſuch an effect on them, that they ſent 
deputies to meet William on his way, with the 
keys of the town, which he gladly accepted, and, 
without proceeding to- any extremities againſt the 
inhabitants, contented himſelf with erecting ſtrong 
fortreſſes in their city and the adjacent country, 
which, as uſual, he committed to the care of his 
Norman generals, well knowing that their own in- 
tereſt would induce them to be properly cautious 
to ſtifle the firſt attempts towards any commotions, 
which, if they intended to injure his authority, 


+ The ſufferers urged in their defence, that when they took 
up arms, Harold was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, and 
that he had been elected at a time when William's pretenſions 
were not krowt; they added, that they had never taken an 
oath to the duke of Normandy prior to the battle of Haſtings, 
and conſequently were not liable to have their eſtates confiſ- 
cated for bearing arms againſt him. Beſides, Had they been 


really guilty of a tebellion, in appearing at the battle of 
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Haſtings, they had made ample amends for this error in their 
— by the ſubſequent {ubmiſſion, which had been ac- 
cepted by him, and engaged a promiſe from him that he would 
protect them in their rights and privileges. Theſe reaſon: 
were not only plauſible, but ſtrong and founded on fact. 
Edwin, proprietor of Sharnburn, in Norfolk, whoſe lands 
the king had given to William de Warren and William de 
Albany, the firſt his foreſter and the other his cup-bearer. 1 
COU 
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could not fail of prejudicing themſelves, who were 
altogether dependent on him, and exiſted only in 
is welfare. 
* this time every thing bowed before the power 
of the Conqueror, in thoſe very provinces which 
had ſo lately given him the greateſt unealinels. 
Archil, a nobleraan of great intereſt in the northern 
arts, made his ſubmiſſion, and even ſent his ſon as 
an hoſtage to William for his good behaviour : the 
example began now to prevail univerſally, and Egel- 
win, biſhop of Durham, who had been one of the 
moſt buly in blowing up the flames of diſcontent, 
now fell in with the humour of the times, and 
made his peace : to render which the more effec- 
tual and agreeable to the king, he prevailed on 
Malcolm, king of Scots, to diſclaim any future 
connections with the malecontents, and to ſwear 
eace and amity with William, who having thus 
jucceſsfully quelled this rebellion, which in its be- 
ginning threatened ſuch untoward conſequences, 
employed the leiſure he now happily found, in pro- 
viding againſt future commotions by placing ſtrong 
garriſons in all thoſe places that he had the moſt rea- 
ton to be diffident of; accordingly we find Lincoln, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdon bridled by ſtrong 
forts, powerfully manned with Norman ſoldiers. 
Unſucceſsful attempts towards the recovery of 
liberty always rivet the chains of thoſe who groan 
under oppreſſion. So fared it with the Englith on 
this occaſion, their late faint efforts had ſerved only 
to manifeſt their diſaffection, without anſwering 
any one ſalutary end to themſelves ; on the con- 
trary, it only armed the hands of their ſevere ma- 
ſter with new means for binding their necks to the 
heavy yoke he had prepared for them. The late 
tumults he had made uſe of as a plauſible pretext 
to ſtrip all thoſe obnoxious to him of their eſtates, 
or to deprive them of their liberty, and in many 
inſtances of both. However, the inborn ſpirit of 
Engliſh freedom was not wholly extinguiſhed; ſome 
few ſparks yet remained, and thoſe were cheriſhed 
in the breaſts of Goſpatrick and Marleſwin, two 
northern noblemen, who, unable to bear the ſtate 
of ſlavery to which they thought their country on 
the eve of being reduced, endeavoured to awaken 
in the mind of the ſupine Edgar Atheling thoſe 
ſentiments which befitted a perſon of his birth and 
expectations. Cold and inactive as his ſoul was by 
nature, the proſpect of a throne, to which he had 
an undoubted right, the cries of a people who were 
by the laws of ſucceſſion his, and ſome latent prin- 
ciples of the Cerdic blood, begot in him a momen- 
tary ardour; he bluſhed at having ſo long led an 
inglorious and inactive life, crouching beneath the 
rule of the uſurper of the throne of his anceſtors ; 
he ſhook off indolence ; he felt himſelf animated 
with a gloriqus emulation ; but, fenfible that he 
had neither friends nor power ſufficient to ſtem the 
current of his adverſe fortune, he reſolved to ſeek 
in a foreign alliance that ſupport which he could 
not hope, for the preſent, to find among his coun- 
trymen : and therefore, in conjunction with the 
two noblemen abovementioned, and with the other 
remains of the blood royal, Margaret and Chriſti- 
ana, his two ſiſters, and his mother Agatha, he re- 
tired into Scotland, where Malcolm, the king of 
that country, notwithſtanding his late pacification 
with William, received the illuſtrious fugitives with 
the utmoſt hoſpitality : formerly an exile himſelf, 
he was moved with compaſſion for their fate. Com- 
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paſſion inſenſibly begets attachment: love, in this 
inſtance, added its powerful influence; Malcolm be- 
held the princeſs Margaret with an eye of affection, 
ſhe received his paſſion with complacency, and a 
ſhort time united the royal pair: from this marriage 
iprung Matilda, or Maud, grand-mother to Hen- 
ry II. king of England, in whoſe perſon the royal 
families of the Saxons and Normans were united. 

The Engliſh no ſooner heard of Edgar's retreat 
into Scotland, and the favourable reception he had 
met there, than they crowded over to Malcolm's 
court in ſuch numbers as could not fail of greatly 
alarming William: however, not willing to come 
to an open rupture with the Scot, he contented 
himſelf at firlt with requiring Malcolm, in virtue 
of the treaty ſubſiſting between them, to deliver up 
Edgar, whom he claimed as his ſubje& and a de- 
ſerter. But Malcolm had not made his engagements 
ſo precipitately to be ſurprized with this requiſi- 
tion: he returned for anſwer, © that, by the laws of 
all nations, he was authoriſed to give refuge in his 
dominions to the ſubjects of any other prince who 
choſe to retreat thither, not being capitally con- 
victed of any deſigns againſt the ſtate to which they 
belonged; in which predicament he did not con- 
ceive that either Edgar or his family at that time 
ſtood; and, by the laws of honour, thoſe whom 
he had once protected, he never could be per- 
mitted to deſert or give up.” This declaration, as 
Juſt as it was magnanimous, proved the ſignal of a 
war between the two kingdoms, which was imme- 
diately proclaimed on both ſides. 

Many, and truly politic, were the motives that 
induced Malcolm to take this ſtep : the late beha- 
viour of William towards the Engliſh, when he had 
got them in his power, promiſed him hut little 
hopes of eaſe from ſo ambitious a prince, ſhould 
that power ever become fo conſiderable as to put 
him upon reducing the whole iſland under one 
head. The great concourſe of Engliſh from the 
northern parts of that kingdom; and the preſence 
of Edgar Atheling, whom he well knew to be highly 
favoured by a great part of the nation, were to him 
the moſt certain ſecurities for a powerful ſupport, 
ſhould he intereſt himſelf in behalf of that unfortu- 
nate prince and his family againſt William, who had 
rendered himſelf fo obnoxious by his arbitrary ſway 
to his new ſubjects ; he therefore ſent private inti- 
mation to the diſaffected party in England, that he 
was ready to ſecond any attempt they might chuſe 
to make towards ſhaking off the Norman yoke, 
with all his power. 

Theſe promiſes of aſſiſtance from Scotland worked 
powerfully with the Engliſh malecontents in the 
North, who took every opportunity of harraſſing 
the Normans in their new acquired poſſeſſions, — 
that to ſuch a degree that many of them thre up 
all the command and eſtates they had there, rather 
than hold them at the hazard of their quiet and even 
of their lives, and demanded of William to be ſent 
back to their own country: among theſe were 
Hugo de Grentmeſnil, who commanded at Win- 
cheſter, and Humphrey de Teliolo, governor of 
the fort at Haſtings, and many others of great cha- 
racter for their military knowlege and proweſs; 
William, though he could ill brook their abſence, 
made it a point religiouſly to obſerve all his en- 
gagements with thoſe who had accompanied him 
in his expedition, as well his own ſubjects as thoſe 
of neighbouring ſtates, and therefore diſmiſſed thoſe 
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who wanted to be gone, with great expreſſions of 
courteſy and ſeveral valuable preſents over and above 
what pay was due to them by agreement. 

All this while Edgar, with the aſſiſtance of Mal- 
colm, was taking every ſtep that could moſt pro- 
bably inſure ſucceſs to the attempt he propoſed to 
make towards the recovery of the throne; and 
with this view ambaſſadors were ſent into Denmark, 
to ſolicit the king of that country to-haſten the ſuc- 
cours he had promiſed, as alſo to concert a plan of 
operations for the more effectually diſtreſſing Wil- 
liam. By this plan the Englith monarch was to be 
attacked by the iriſh, by the Scotch, by the northern 
malecontents,. and by the Danes at one and the 
ſame time; a project which, if it had been vigor- 
oully purſued, would have ſhaken the very foun- 
dations of William's power: but as in moſt confe- 
deracies each party has his own intereſt principally 
in view, to which every other concern is made ſub- 
ſervient, ſo happened it in the preſent caſe. There 
was not one of the chiefs of the league, Malcolm 
excepted, who had not either open or ſecret preten- 
fions to the crown : Godwin, Edwin, and Magnus, 
the three ſons of Harold, who, on the death of 
their father, had fled into Ireland, headed the 
troops that were to be furniſhed by that nation : 
the Danes were commanded by Harold, Canute, 
and Oſbern, the two firſt, ſons, and the latter bro- 
ther, to the king of Denmark, another pretender : 
at the head of the diſcontented Engliſh was Edgar 
Atheling ; and Malcolm commanded the Scotch. 
Each of theſe being undetermined, independent, 
and jealous of each other, their counſels were con- 
ſequently diſtracted, and came to nought. 

William was very early appriſed of theſe machi- 
nations; he was too politic a prince to neglect 
any of the neceſſary precaugons on ſuch an occa- 
ſion : and the diffidence he had entertained of the 
Engliſh determined him to redouble his ſeverities 
and vigilance over their conduct. The meaſures 
he took for this purpoſe were ſuch as at once tended 
to break the ſpirit of the Engliſh, and effectually 
provide for his own ſecurity. In the firſt place he 
ditarmed all the natives; and in the ſecond, ordered 
them to extinguiſh the fire and lights in their houſes 
at the found of a bell *, rung every evening at eight 
o'clock. This bell, as a judicious hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, put the Engliſh daily in mind of their ſla- 
— and was in reality the knell of their expiring 

iberty. 

At the fame time lie thought it expedient to 
guard in a particular manner againſt the Northum- 
brians, who had, on all occaſions, ſhewed them- 
ſelves of a reſtleſs and turbulent difpoſition, and 
whom he had, therefore, the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve would not remain long quiet, if any commo- 
tions were ſet on foot. In this apprehenſion he 
appoints Robert de Cumin earl or governor of the 
county of Northumberland, and ſent him, with 
ſeven hundred ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion of his go- 
vernment, and maintain peace among the inhabit- 
ants. As this general was on his march he was 
met, ata ſmall diſtance from Durham, by Egelwin, 
biſhop of that dioceſe, who, in a friendly manner, 
cautioned him to be upon his guard againſt any 
fudden riſing of the people, to whom, he told him, 
he knew for certain that his approach was very diſ- 
agreeable. But the haughty Norman, diſdaining 
caution as cowardice, affected to laugh at the ad- 
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monition of the good prelate, fooliſhly imaginins 
that his preſence alone would be ſufficient to over. 
awe the diſcontented populace. Accordingly, when 
he had taken poſſeſſion of Durham, he ſuffered his 
men to ſtrole about the town in a licentious manner, 
and to commit with impunity any ravages they 
pleaſed; in conſequence of which many of the 
citizens, as well as of the people in the country 
round about, were miſerably oppreſſed, robbed, 
and many of them ſlain. | 

The Northumbrians loſt all patience upon re- 
ceiving ſuch treatment, and reſolved to revenge 
their ſufferings fourfold on the authors: with this 
view aſſembling. in great numbers, they broke into 
the city by day-break, ſlew all the Normans they 
met with, attacked the biſhop's palace, where Cu- 
min had taken up his quarters, and not being able 
to force it, through the vigorous defence made by 
him and his followers, ſet it on fire, and conſumed 
all that were within. The ſlaughter made by the 
malecontents on this occaſion was ſo ſavage, that 
out of ſeven hundred only one man eſcaped. 

This deſtruction of the Normans, which fell out 
on the eighth of January, 1069, encouraged the 
citizens of York to the like attempt; accordingly 
they fell upon Robert Fitzrichard, their governor, 
and flew him, together with the greateſt part of his 


garriſon : but William Mallet, a brave and faithful 


ſervant of the Conqueror, who at that time was go- 
vernor of the caſtle, on which the inſurgents next 
made an attempt, defended it ſo gallantly that he 
gave Willtam time to come up to its relief; who, 
on the firſt notice of theſe bloody commotions, ſer 
out from Wincheſter with a ſtrong army, and 
marched with ſuch expedition that he was ready to 
give battle to the beſiegers before they were ap- 
prized of his coming: however, an engagement 
enſued, in which the latter were routed with great 
ſlaughter, William, in the heat of his reſentment, 
having given orders to his men to grant no quar- 
ter. After a ſhort ſtay to erect an additional for- 
treſs, he marched back to Wincheſter, to keep his 
Eaſter. No ſooner was his back turned than the 
Engliſh attacked both caſtles ;. but were bravely 
repulſed. 

William, finding matters grow thus ſerious, and 
that he was threatened with nothing leſs than a ge- 
neral defection among his new ſubjects, ſent Ris 
wife, queen Matilda, over to Normandy, as 2 
place of greater ſecurity : at the ſame time ſeveral 
Norman noblemen and others who had followed his 
fortunes, now finding that there was little appear- 
ance of their enjoying quietly thoſe poſſeſſions his 
bounty had beſtowed on them in England, pre- 
pared to-quit the iſland, as others, whom we have 
mentioned, had already done. The king in vain en- 
deavoured to perſuade them to ſtay, by making 
them large promiſes, their fears got the better of 
theiravarice and their loyalty, and they abandoned 
their prince and benefactor in his greateſt extremi- 
ty. This proceeding naturally begot in the king 
ſo warm a reſentment, that he confiſcated all their 
eſtates, nor could after be prevailed on to reſtore 
them to theſe men or their heirs. | 

The firſt effect which we learn of the confede- 
racy formed againſt William in other countries was 
from Ireland, from which kingdom Harold's three 
ſons, before-mentioned, came over and landed, in the 
middle of June, in Somerſetſhire, where they de- 


From this circumſtance called the Curfeu- bell, from Couvre feu, in French. 
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feated Ednoth, an Engliſh general, who was ſent 
to oppole them ; after which they marched into 
Devonſhire ; but being twice defeated in one day 
by the valour of Briant, ſon of Eudes count of 
Brittany, after * ſeventeen hundred men, and 
ſome of the chief of the Iriſh nobility, they were 
lad to retire on board their fleet, and make the 
beſt of their way off, under covert of the night, 

Abour the end of Augult or beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the ſame year (1069), the Danes ap- 
peared, with a fleet of two hundred and forty fail, 
under the command of Oſbern, brother-in-law to 
Sweyn, king of Denmark *. They made their firſt 
deſcent at Dover and Sandwich, but were repulſed 
with loſs at both places ; upon which they ſteered 
their courſe for the coaſt of Suffolk, and landed at 
Ipſwich, where they committed cruel ravages on 
the circumjacent country; but having been ſeve- 
ral times defeated in ſkirmiſhes with the King's 
troops, they paſſed on to Lincolnſhire, where the 
ſame ill ſucceſs followed them; however, taking 
advantage of the wind, which had all along conti- 
nued in their favour, they got into the mouth of 
the Humber, and having landed their forces with- 
out oppoſition, were ſoon after joined by Edgar 
Atheling, Goſpatrick, and the famous earl Wal- 
theof, with many other perſons of diſtinction, and 
among the reſt Merleſwin, Adelen, and Siward 
Eearn, and a numerous body of land forces from 
Scotland; after which they marched in one col- 
lected body to York, receiving continual reinforce- 
ments from the countries through which they 
paſſed. ; 

Thus ſtrengthened, they prepared to form the 
fiege of York, which city was well fortified, and 
commanded by William Mallet, who was deter- 
mined to make the moſt obſtinate defence. With 
this view he gave orders to ſet fire to all the houſes 
contiguous or adjoining to the forts, leſt the Danes 
might avail themſelves, if they were only pulled 
down, of the rubbiſh to fill up the ditches ; but 
there happening to be a very high wind at the time 
theſe orders were put in execution, the flames 
communicated themſelves to the houſes in the city, 
a great number of which were burnt to the ground 
before a ſtop could be put to the conflagration. 
While the flames were yet raging, the combined 
army, taking advantage of the hurry and conſter- 
nation in which they naturally imagined the beſieged 
would be on ſuch an accident, gave a furious aſ- 
ſault to the forts, which they carried ſword in hand, 
notwithſtanding the vigorous defence made by the 
Normans, who, in this action, loſt three thouſand 
men, few or none eſcaping of either of the two 
garriſons, excepting Mallet the governor, his wife, 
two children, and one Gilbert de Gout and ſome 
others of the prime nobility, whole lives were 
ſpared. With theſe priſoners, and a vaſt booty of 
all kinds, the Danes retired to their fleet 1n the 
Humber, and Waltheof, ſon of the celebrated Si- 
ward, was left with a ſtrong garriſon at York. 

Phe king, on receiving intelligence of theſe de- 
vaſtations, immediately levied a formidable army, 
at the head of which he determined to march to- 
wards Northumberland, vowing, in the fury of his 
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Wrath, by the ſplendor of God's face, that he 


would not leave a Northumbrian alive to ſtir up 
future inſurrections. At the ſame time he endea- 
voured as much as poſſible to reconcile the reſt 
of the Engliſh to his government; and with this 
view he hearkened to a propoſal which was made 
him about this time by ſome of the principal among 
the Engliſh, who laid hold of this critical juncture 
when they knew he was diſtreſſed by the invaſion 
from the North, and the defcent from Denmark, 
to have their ancient Anglo-Saxon laws revived, and 
thelate order repealed, for their adopting the Daniſh 
laws obſerved in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeſhire, and part of Northumberland. No- 
thing but the neceſſity of the times could have bent 
the haughty ſoul of the Norman to this conceſſion, 
* who now (as Matthew of Weſtminſter empha- 
tically expreſſes himſelf) humbled himſelf before 
the Engliſh, repreſſing the inſolence of the Nor- 
mans, and recalling from baniſnment many of the 
natives, whom he reſtored to their eſtates, and 
(continues the ſame hiſtorian) made with them a 
laſting agreement.“ But, whatever may be in 
this, it is certain that, before his ſetting out for 
York, he called a council t, wherein the petition 
of the barons (that is, of the twelve repreſentatives 
from every county, who had been ſent to collect 
Edward's laws ꝓ) was heard and granted, and thoſe 
laws eſtabliſhed, as alſo others relating to forfeitures, 
fines, and amerciaments in criminal caſes ; and the 
rates of reliefs and mortuaries due to ſuperior lords. 
However, theſe laws were eaſily wreſted or evaded 
to anſwer the purpoſes of oppreſſion. 

By this conceſſion William now found himſelf at 
liberty to turn the whole ſtreſs of his army againſt 
the Northumbrian rebels, againſt whom he thirſted 
with the moſt implacable revenge, and in this diſ- 
poſition he ſet out, and marched with the greateſt 
expedition towards the North. This ſtep, how- 
ever neceſſary it might appear to him in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, gave riſe to freſh diſturbances 
in other parts of the Kingdom; for it was no ſooner 
known to the inhabitants of Somerſet and Devon 
that the king was thus employed, than they took 
advantage of his abſence to fly to arms, and ac- 
tually laid ſiege to Montacute, but were defeated 
by Geoffrey, biſhop of Coutances, at the head of 
the Londoners and men of Hants and Wiltſhire. 

Edric Sylvaticus, or the Foreſter, a brave and 
noble warrior, at the head of a choſen body of 
forces, conſiſting of ſome Welſh and the inhabitants 
of Cheſhire, thought to have made himſelf maſter 
of Shrewſbury by ſurprize ; but when he came to 
fit down before it, he found that it was a place of 
ſo great ſtrength as to be able to bid defiance for a 
great length of time to any efforts he could make 
to reduce it, upon which he drew off his forces and 
retired. Soon after, William Fitzoſbern and earl 
Briant advanced to the relief of the town ; but 
finding that the enemy had already deſerted their 
poſt, they did not amuſe themſelves with following 
them in their retreat, but marched immediately to 
theſuccour of Exeter, which was at that time cloſely 
beleaguered by the inhabitants of Devon and Corn- 


wall. On their arrival they found that this ſiege 


* He had with him Sweyn's two ſons, Harold and Canute, 
beſides whom were earl Turkyll and Chriſtiern their biſhop. 

.+ The beginning of the year 1070. 

t Hoveden, a writer of go mean credit, in his Hiſtory of 
the Reign of Henry II. mentions ©* that William, in the 
fourth year of his reign, aſſembled the chief of the Engliſh ei- 


ther for weight or knowlege in the laws of their country, that 
he might make himſelf maſter of their conſtitution. Every 
county ſent twelve members upon this occaſion, who, recol- 
letting all they could remember of the laws, as they ſtood in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, did, upon oath, repeat and 
lay them before William,” 

had 
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had likewiſe been raiſed by the gallant defence its 


citizens had made. We will now return to William, 
whom we left in full march for the North. 

On his way he received advice that the city of Ox- 
ford had taken up arms azainit him; therefore, that 
he might not leave an enemy behind him, he went 
a little out of his way to reduce it. From thence 
he continued his march towards Vork, by the way 
of Nottingham; but when he came to Pomfret, 
or Pontetract“, he found that the enemy had 
broken down the bridges, and the waters being at 
that time ſwelled, he deſpaired of being able to 
paſs the river for a conſiderable time. He had 
waited three weeks in the greateſt impatience when 
one of his Norman knights, by his hiſtorians called 
Lifois +, diſcovered a ford, by which William and 
his army paſſed the river. 

And now advancing into Yorkſhire, which lay 
within the kingdom of Northumberland, he be- 
gan to put his threats of revenge into execution 


by the moſt ſhocking ravages, filling the whole 


country with blood and ruin, inſomuch that be- | 


tween York and Durham, a tract of ſixty miles, he 
did not leave a ſingle houſe ſtanding to ſhelter ſuch 
of the miſerable inhabitants who had eſcaped the 
fury of his vengeful ſword. However, as he ap- 
proached towards the city of York, he found that 
the Danes had poſted themſelves in an unaſſailable 
and ftrong ſituation, between the two rivers Trent 
and Ouſe; and not daring to hazard the weaken- 
ing of his army by an unſucceſsful attack, he had 
recourſe to that expedient which the foregoing 
pages of this hiſtory have ſhewn always to have 
operated the moſt efficacioully with theſe ſons of 
rapine: he ſent private emiſſaries to offer the Daniſh 
general a handſome ſum of money, with leave to 
Plunder the country along the ſea- coaſt, provided 
he would retire on board his ſhips with his forces. 
This propoſal was readily accepted by Oſbern, who, 
the following ſpring, departed for Denmark, where 
his brother Sweyn diſgraced and baniſhed him, for 
his corruption and treachery in abandoning thoſe 
whom he had been ſent to aſſiſt. 

Having 
William marched directly to lay fiege to York, 
where the Engliſh and Scotch confederates had for- 
tified themſelves in the caſtles. In one of the aſſaults 
2 breach being made, the Normans flocked thither 
in great numbers, to make themſelves maſters of 
the place ; but the gallant earl Waltheof defended 
it with ſuch heroic valour, that it was not in the 
power of the beſiegers to force it. We are told by 
William of Malmeſbury, that this Waltheof was 
fon to the renowned earl Siward, and that he was, 
like his father, a prodigy of bodily ſtrength. So 
obſtinate was the reſiſtance of thoſe within the place, 
that William, deſpairing to reduce it by the uſual 
forms, converted the ſiege into a blockade, and at 
length reduced the inhabitants to ſubmit through 
famine. 

William, who, notwithſtanding the ferocity of 
his diſpoſition and a pride which could not brook 
reſiſtance, was an admirer of valour though in an 
enemy, was fo delighted with the gallant beha- 
viour of Waltheof, that, after the city ſubmitted, 
he not only forgave him his having taken arms 
againſt him; bur, with a magnanimity which almoſt 
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thus fortunately got rid of the Danes, 
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deſtroys the credit we are obliged to give to the 
| beſt and moſt authentic hiſtorians, in regard to the 
| general tenor of his behaviour, confirmed him in 
the poſſeſſions of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
and afterwards gave him his own niece, Judith, 
daughter to the counteſs of Albemarle, in mar- 
riage. He like wiſe received into favour earl Gol. 
patrick; but he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 
the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers whom he found 
in the garriſon, and laid a heavy fine on the citizens 
of York. 

He was now determined to keep his Chriſtmas 
at York, and accordingly ſent for his crown and 
other regalia from Wincheſter, in order to appear 
with the greater pomp and ſplendor. But the 
manner in which he paſſed his holidays were ſuch 
as muſt ſhock every perſon who has the leaſt tinc- 
ture of humanity : under a pretext of preventing 
a ſecond Daniſh invaſion, he ſent ſeveral detach- 
ments of his army to lay waſte the country, both 
to the ſouthward and northward ; and thele orders. 
were executed with ſuch a ſavage punctuality that 
left no diſtinction between the innocent and the 
guilty. It is impoſſible, ſay our beſt hiſtorians 
(even Malmeſbury himſelf), to deſcribe the horrors 
of this ſcene; the lands lay untilled, the houſes 
were deſtroyed, and the miſerable tenants, aban- 
doned to cold and hunger, ſtrewed the roads and 
fields with their dead bodies, after having vainly 
ſtrove to prolong their wretched lives by teeding 
on the fleſh of the moſt unclean animals, and ſome- 
times on human carcaſſes, 

From theſe ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs great 
. . 

numbers of the common people fled into Scotland, 
and ſettled in the low-lands, which they greatly im- 
proved by agriculture : many of the better ſort 
whoſe eſtates were confiſcated, or who had enter- 
tained an averſion to the Norman ſway, retired 
alſo to that country, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by queen Margaret and her huſband Mal- 
eolm, who aſſigned lands for their maintenance; 
and theſe proved founders of ſome of the beſt fa- 
miles in Scotland 4. 

As ſoon as the holidays were over, William took 
the field againſt the Welſh and Cheſhire forces, 
that had beſieged Shrewſbury, under the command 
of Edric Sylvaticus, and ſtill continued in a body un- 
ſuppreſſed. The king had mountainous and deep 
countries to paſs through in his way to attack them, 
and the fatigues of this march were ſo great, that his 
ſoldiers of Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne deſired to 
be diſmiſſed; but William exhorting them by fair 
words and promiſes, and his own example, purſued 
his way, and at length, after incredible labour, got 
to Cheſter. 
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Here, whether tired of the effuſion 
of blood, or willing, out of a regard to policy, to 
get ſo great a man over to his party, he invited 
Edric to an accommodation, promiſing him not 
only to forgive what was paſt, but to take him in- 
to his favour. This chieftain, encouraged by an 
act of ſuch condeſcenſion in a king and a conqueror, 
readily embraced the terms offered him, and laid 
down his arms : and now William found the moſt 
agreeable conſequences from this ſtep he had taken, 
for no ſooner had Edric made his ſubmiſſion than 
all commotions in that country ceaſed. However, 
that he might effectually provide for the future 


— 


* Formerly Kirby. 
+ This was moſt probably the ſame perſon with the Lacy on 
whom William beſtowed the town of. PontefraR, 


his book De origine & geſtis Scotorum, 


| t Leſly, biſhop of Roſs has given a long liſt of thoſe, in 


quiet 
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jet of thoſe parts, he built two ſtrong forts, the 
== 41, the other at Stafford, furniſhing 
chem with numerous garriſons. He then pro- 
ceeded to Saliſbury, where he diſmiſſed all his 
troops, with ſuitable rewards, except thoſe who 
had attempted to leave him as before- mentioned, 
and theſe he detained forty days after the reſt were 
diſbanded, by way of puniſhment for their mutinous 
behaviour. He afterwards repaired to Wincheſter, 
where he was again ſolemnly crowned by Erman- 
froid, biſhop of Sion, aſſiſted by John and Peter, 
two cardinals, ſent over as legates by the pope, to 
compliment him with that ceremony in his name. 

From this time William ſeems to have enter- 
tained a confirmed averſion to the Engliſh ; and, 
indeed, if we conſider the continual enterprizes in 
which they were engaged againſt his perſon and 
authority, it is not much to be wondered at, if 
his mind became ſoured towards them; and if, as 
he found that they were not to be brought to live 
peaceable under his government, he exerted the 
iron means of arbitrary ſway to tame thoſe, over 
whom he had acquired not only the right of con- 
queſt, but that of a voluntary ſubmiſſion. Actu- 
ated with theſe ſentiments he reſolved to leave no 
meaſures untried to reduce them to that ſtate of 
{ervitude, which he knew would effectually anſwer 
his ends. He was ſenſible, that ſo long as any 
conſiderable properties remained in the hands of 
the Engliſh, fo long he ſhould have to fear conti- 
nual inſurrections on their parts, and therefore, 
with a policy that, indeed, ſavoured too much of 
the tyrant, he, on the pretext that power can never 
want, confiſcated the eſtates of every perſon whom 
he thought the moſt likely to give him any trouble, 
either by their intereſts or connections. In order 
to ſecure ſucceſs to his project, he took care to 
raiſe a ſufficient number of his truſty Normans to 
be the chief barons of the kingdom; by this means 
he ſecured a certain majority in the great council 
of the nation, and of conſequence could carry any 
point he choſe to inſiſt upon. Thus ſecured of 
ſupport, and in a ſeeming legal way, he proceeded 
to make conſiderable alterations in the property of 
England. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the grants 
given by the king to foreigners: in a word, he 
deprived all the natives of this country of every 
place of truit and dignity, and beſtowed them on his 
Norman relations and friends that had adhered to 
his cauſe. The particular diviſions of the counties 
and manors into different gifts ſhall be mentioned 
in another place, where they will more properly fall 
under the Norman laws, reſpecting manors, &c. 

Nor were the Engliſh nobility alone the ſuf- 
ferers by theſe arbitrary proceedings of William, 
the clergy had little better treatment; for the king 
having fixed the court of Rome in his intereſt, 
was aſſured of her countenance in the perſons of 
her legates, to whatſoever he ſhould propoſe. Ac- 
cordingly, about this time, he held a great ſynod 
or council at Wincheſter, where Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was deprived of his dig- 
nities, and ſeveral other revolutions in church- 
matters took place, as ſhall be ſeen when we come 
to conſider the ſtate of religion and of the church 
at this period : among other innovations, he 
compelled all biſhoprics and abbies, poſſeſſed of 
baronies, to exchange their tenure, and, inſtead 
of _— them free of all ſecular ſervitude, to 
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hold them by knight's ſervice, or military tenure. 
This innovation, however, was attended with ſome 
wholeſome effects to the conſtitution of this coun- 
try, by wreſting out of the hands of the clergy a 
part of that exorbitant power, which they would 
otherwiſe have made uſe of to enſlave the laity in 
time. Such of the clergy who proved refractory to 
theſe alterations were quickly diſplaced, and theirg 
benefices filled with Normans. William alſo quar- 
tered the greateſt part of his troops upon religious 
houſes, and compelled the monks to find them ne- 
ceſſaries; by this means he kept his army with little 
or no charge, and at the ſame time kept all thoſe 
communities in awe, and under the immediate eye 
of his truſty Norman officers, 

All this, however, was not ſufficient to fate the 
revenge and avarice of William ; for having re- 
ceived information that ſeveral perſons had, in the 
troubleſome times, lodged their money and other 
valuable effects in the monaſteries, he ordered them 
to be ſearched, and, under pretence of taking 
away what had been concealed, he robbed thoſe 
religious houſes of their veſſels, and even ſtripped 
the ſhrines of the ſaints of their offerings. 

Not yet ſatisfied with the meaſures he had already 
taken for the humiliation of the clergy, he reſolved 
to depreſs ſome biſhops and abbots, whoſe wealth 
and credit he looked upon with an evil eye. Ac- 
cordingly, in this ſame council, we find that not 
only Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was de- 
poſed, for having intruded himſelf into that ſee, 
of which his predeceſſor Rodbert the Norman had 
not been canonically deprived, but allo that Agel- 
mar, biſhop of Helmham, in Eaſt Anglia, Elgeric, 
of Durham, and ſome other prelates, diſagreeable to 
the king, met with the ſame fate. Agelmar, who was 
brother to archbiſhop Stigand, was deprived at the 
lame time with him, together with ſeveral abbots 
of the moſt opulent monaſteries; and all this, ac- 
cording to the invariable narrative of ſeveral hi- 
ſtorians, without any apparent cauſe, and with- 
out their having been guilty of any act condemned, 
either by councils, the canons of the charch, or 
the laws of the land.” 

Unjuſt ſoever as theſe decrees of the council 
muſt appear to every unprejudiced perſon, Wil- 
liam took eſpecial care to have them executed in 
their utmoſt rigour by the civil power. Many of 
the prelates were kept confined during their lives, 
and their ſees were filled with foreigners from dif- 
ferent climes ; among the reſt, Lanfranc an Italian 
and formerly abbot of a monaſtery in Caen, was 
advanced to the ſee of Canterbury; Thomas, a 
canon of Bayeux, was created archbiſhop of York ; 
the dioceſes of Wincheſter, Helmham, and Selſey 
were beſtowed upon three of his own chaplains : 
nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned that William, in 
diſpoſing of theſe places, put none in but perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed merit. 

This oppreſlive treatment of a whole nation made 
it abſolutely neceſſary to guard againſt the reſent- 
ment which it was natural to ſuppoſe it would 
awaken in the minds of the injured parties, by 
keeping a powerful military force ready at call, to 
check the leaſt appearance of a commotion. © This 
could not fail of being attended with a very conſi- 
derable expence, which could not be defrayed even 
by the prodigious ſums that William had raiſed by 
his exactions, without the ſtrifteſt economy. But 


| this great ſtateſman, who was never at a loſs for 
N expedients, 
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expedients, on this occaſion erected the court of 
Exchequer *, wherein the accounts of all the of- 
ficers employed in collecting the king's revenue 
were paſſed, and all actions relating thereto were 
heard. The exactions and irregularities of col- 
lectors, and the delays and detaults in payment 
from the perſons aſſeſſed, were particularly cogni- 
Able in this court. 

The king's revenue at this time conſiſted of fe- 
veral branches beſides the old demeſne lands, which 
were reſerved for ſupplying the king's houſehold 
with oxen, ſheep, corn, hay, and all forts of pro- 
viſion, according to the nature of the lands, and 
in the quantities neceſſary; the overplus remaining 
being compounded for in money.. One was a kind 
ef land-tax, called Hidage, of which we have al- 
ready ſpoken in our hiſtory of the Saxon times, and 
which being levied to make good the ſums promiſed 
to the Danes, thence got the name of Danegelt; 
but collected (as appears from Domeſday Book) in 
William's time, as an ordinary tax, in all appear- 
ance at the rate of twelve- pence, as ſettled by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. There was alſo a quit- rent F 
paid, before William's coming to the crown, out 


of all the lands of the ſubject throughout the king- 


dom, and continued likewiſe upon the knights fees 
eſtabliſned afterwards. Another branch conſiſted 
in the profits of wardſhips, reliefs, and fines, as 
well for livery of hereditary lands, aſſignations of 
dower, licences of marriage, and leave to ſue in 
the king's courts, generally termed Oblata; as of 
a penal nature, for marrying without licence,. and 
other miſdemeanors, which amounted to large ſums; 
beſides the forfeitures, mulcts, and pecuniary pe- 
nalties with which all ſorts of crimes were before, 
and for ſome time after the reign of William, pu- 
niſned. There were, likewiſe, an infinite number 
of tolls and cuſtoms paid for paſſage, pontage, free- 
dom of fairs and markets, protection in going and 
eoming, liberty of buying and ſelling, and duties 
laid upon merchandize, or paid for imports and 
exports. | 

Theſe general aids, with the occaſional aid due 
from the — of thoſe that held of the crown by 
knights ſervice, and the taillages that the king had 
in his power to levy upon the ſoccage tenants in his 
own demeſnes, and upon the trading towns of the 
kingdom, produced an immenſe revenue to William. 
Ordericus Vitalis ſays, that, ſetting aſide the ob- 
lata, fines, and forfeitures, he had coming in near 
four hundred thouſand pound a year, every pound 
being nearly equal to that weight of ſilver, con- 
ſequently the whole is to be eſtimated at twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds of the preſent computa- 
tion; a ſum which, conſidering the difference of 
ſpecie between that period and the preſent, was 
equivalent to twelve millons of money of modern 
eſtimation. How rich and powerful, then, muſt 
this king have been, who, over and above this vaſt 
income, conſtantly maintained ſixty thouſand knights 
by quartering them upon monaſteries, or aſſigning 
lands for their ſubſiſtence. 

But not all this vaſt revenue, nor the mighty 
ſtanding army which William kept on foot, could 
ſecure him againſt the attempts of the Engliſh to 
throw off a yoke that he had rendered inſupport- 
able to them; and fo far were the meaſures he had 
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taken, from anſwering his view of terrifying them in- 
to an abject ſubmiſſion, that, on the contrary, it made 
them deſperate, and many of them wiſhed rather to 
end their lives in aſſerting their privileges, than to 
live with the privation of them. Fretherig, the 
abbot of St. Alban's, exerted himſelf in a particular 
manner to cheriſh this reſolution in his countrymen, 
and his indignation at the calamities they ſuffered, 
made him caſt about how to remedy them; for 
this purpoſe he gave refuge and entertainment to 
all ſuch of the Engliſh who had been outed of 
their eſtates, and proſcribed by the Conqueror, 
on account of their oppoſition to his meaſures : 
and here they concerted matters ſo ſecretly and 
prudently, that they had aſſembled a conſider- 
able army before William had the leaſt intimation 
of their deſign. Fretherig, finding his ſcheme ſo 
ſucceſsful, ſent a meſſage to Edgar Atheling, then 
in Scotland, inviting that prince to come and put 
himſelf at the head of the malecontents : which 
propoſal: he readily accepted, and, in a few days 
after, joined the abbot and his friends, who ac- 
knowledged him for their king, and cauſed him to 
be proclaimed in all the places they were maſters of. 
When William heard of theſe proceedings, not 
all his haughtineſs could: keep him from trembling 
'for the conſequences : conſcious of the provoca- 
tions he had given to the Engliſh, he could expect 
nothing leſs than that they would, to a man, join 
in a conſpiracy againſt him, unleſs he could find 
ſome means to cruſh it in its infancy. In this di- 
lemma he conſulted with his favourite and boſom- 
counſellor, Lanfranc, who adviſed him, on this occa- 
ſion, to conciliate the affections of the reſt of the 
Engliſh. by every act of condeſcenſion and kindneſs 
that his own dignity and ſafety would permit : and 
in particular he repreſented to him the falutary 
effects that might ariſe from recalling the moſt po- 
pular of the proſcribed perſons, and reſtoring them 
to his favour and protection. William liſtened 
to this prudent advice, and followed it: he prevail- 
ed on the chiefs of the inſurgents to give him 
a meeting at Berkhamſtead, where, after many 
remonſtrances and expoſtulations, he, in the pre- 
ſence of his archbiſhop, took an oath upon all tie 
relics of St. Alban, at the fame time kiſſing the 
Goſpels, “that he would obſerve the good, ap- 
proved, and ancient laws of the kingdom, which 
the holy and pious kings, his predeceſſors, and 
particularry king Edward the Confeſſor, had en- 
acted.“ 

This condeſcenſion having pacified the malecon- 
tents, they returned to the army, in order to diſ- 
miſs their troops, believing they ſhould have ro 
farther occaſion for them. But as William had 
ſuffered the oath to be extorted from him, in re- 
gard to the exigence of affairs, ſo he thought of no- 
thing leſs than keeping it; and he no ſooner ſaw 

his — than he ſeized and impriſoned 
their perſons, confiſcated their eſtates, and filled 
them with Normans. Edgar, upon the firſt news 
of this treacherous conduct, fled to Scotland, and 
the reſt of the conſpirators took refuge in different 
countries. The abbot of St. Alban's, finding all 
his intentions for the delivery of his country baffled, 
retired. to the Iſle of Ely, where he died ſoon after 


of grief. Immediately upon his death, William 


The Dialogueof the Exchequer ſays it was erocted from the time of the Conqueſt, and upon the plan of a like court in 


| Normandy. | 
7 Dial. de Scaccar, See Madox's Hi. of the Exchequer, 
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: his abbey of St. Alban's, and ſtripped it 
_—_ thing that was valuable; and Matthew 
Paris, in his Lives of the Abbots of St. Alban's, 
ſays, that the king would have wholly deſtroyed 
it, had he not been prevented by the remonſtrances 
of Lanfranc his favourite. ; 

The high hand which William carried over his 
Engliſh ſubjects, as it intimidated ſome into the 

moſt paſſive ſubjection, ſo it cauſed in others a re- 
{olution to ſhake off their chains, or periſh in the 
attempt. A number of the diſcontented, of all 
ranks, repaired to the iſle of Ely, and among the 
reſt the two earls Morcar and Edwin (which latter 
was ſet upon and murdered, as he was on his way 
to Scotland to engage Malcolm to aſſiſt the male- 
contents), and were afterwards joined from Scot- 
land by Egelric and Egelwin, the depoſed biſhops 
of Durham and Hereford, Siward Bearn and the 
brave Hereward de Wake, ſon of Leofric lord of 
Brunne, who was reputed the greateſt warrior and 
the braveſt ſoldier his age; theſe great qualities 

d his known hatred to the Norman race, induced 
a malecontents to chuſe him for their comman- 
der *. This diſtinction animated young Hereward 
with freſh ardour, and, in order to ſhew thoſe who 
had put him at their head, that they had not made 
an unworthy choice, he ſet about making all the 

reparations neceſſary for a vigorous defence, well 
— that William would not long let them re- 
main unattacked; and had this gallant warrior been 
properly ſeconded by the other Engliſh noble- 
men, he might ſtill have retrieved the affairs of his 
country. 

William, who was well acquainted with this 
nobleman's abilities, and apprehenſive that Mor- 
car's popularity might draw in great numbers to 
Join his party, reſolyed to take the advantage of 
the ſummer, in which ſeaſon alone the place was 
acceſſible, being ſurrounded with a deep moraſs, 
which in winter was always full of water. The firſt 
thing he did.was to build a ſtrong caſtle at Wiſ- 
bich +, on the eaſt ſide, and to * up all the 
outlets by which the rebels could make any incur- 
ſions. We are likewiſe told, that he built a bridge, 
two miles long, over the moraſs, on the weſt ſide. 
However, the beſieged were ſo well fortified, that 
he was obliged to convert his operations into a 
blockade, a tedious method of proceeding, and 
the more vexatious to William at this time, as he 
had received news of an irruption into the northern 
provinces by Malcolm king of Scotland. 

One morning, as the Normans were intent upon 
their works, the active Hereward ſallied out, en- 
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gaged, and routed the party he attacked, and re- 
turned to the Iſle loaded with plunder. 

The check which this ſucceſsful ſally had given 
to William's affairs, made that prince very uneaſy, 
and deſpairing of being able to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of the place in any reaſonable time, he made 
a truce with the malecontents, which, as it was con- 
venient to their affairs, they readily conſented to, 
and Hereward went over to the main land; bur 
William ſoon broke this truce, by ſeizing and im- 
priſoning Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, as he was 
attempting to pals from the iſland. Hereupon ho- 
ſtilities were renewed, and Hereward returned to 
take upon him the command of the beſieged, bring- 
ing with him a ſtrong band of his countrymen, 
whom he had gathered together during his ab- 
ſence from the iſland, and whom he had bound 
by a ſolemn oath to make the moſt vigorous re- 
ſiſtance. | 

But as there is a great variation among writers, 
in regard to the remaining part of the hiſtory of this 
inſurrection, we ſhall adhere to what appears moſt 
probable, which is, that William, after having ſuf- 
tered repeated repulſes in his attacks, bethought 
himſelf of an expedient which made him maſter of 
the place. 

The monaſtery of Ely had ſeveral large poſſeſ- 
ions which lay on the main land; theſe William 
tell upon, and, after rifling them of their moſt va- 
luable effects, gave the lands to his ſoldiers. This 
ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh; the brotherhood; 
touched to the quick with their loſs; began to make 
ſuch clamours, that Thurſtan,-their abbot, was ob- 
liged to promiſe them that he would fall upon ſome 
method to get a reſtitution of their lands from Wil- 
liam. Accordingly he privately ſent and offered 
him to betray the iſland into his hands, with all 
who were in it, and alſo to pay him a thouſand 
marks, on condition the lands, which had been 
ſeized, were reſtored to the convent. William 
gladly embraced this offer, and the abbot, faithful 
in his treachery, opened a paſſage for a party of 
the king's troops, who kept their poſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of thoſe within to diſlodge them, 
till the whole army entered the iſland. The gal- 
lant Hereward, finding himſelf betrayed, cut his 
paſſage through the Norman troops ſword in hand; 
but the reſt were obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. Some were puniſhed with the loſs of their 
eyes, others had their hands cut off, and a few 
were committed to cloſe priſon; among theſe laſt 
were earl Morcar, brother to Edwin . The monks 
themſelves did not eſcape unpuniſhed, for William 
not 


IM Though the monk of Ely, who has given us a particular | 


deſcription of his actions, is accuſed of exaggeration, yet, if 
we give the general words of Ingulphus, his cotemporary, a 
creature of William's, and conſequently not to be ſuſpected of 

artiality in favour of his patron's enemy, the reader may per- 
— be of another opinion. He performed, ſays that author, 
ſo many noble actions in war, ſo often did he overthrow, ſo 
oſten baffle his enemies, that he deſerves eternal honour; for, 
as long as he was able, he ſupported the ruins of his fall - 
ing country; nor would he ſuffer his countrymen to go un- 
revenged to the ſhades below; and when all the reſt ſubmitted 
to, and courted the Conqueror, he was proof againſt all temp- 
tations, and remained unſubmitting and unſubdued. This 
=_ chief was nephew to Brand, abbot of Peterborough. 

e had been baniſhed in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, 


for ſome outrages he had committed in his neighbourhood, and | 


retired into Flanders. The death of his father obliging him 
to return to England, he found his eſtate given away to a Nor- 
man: hereupon he demanded reſtitution of it, but not being 


able to obtain it by legal proceſs, he drove out the foreigner | 


by force, and took poſſeſſion: This was preciſely the time 
when, coming to Ely to avoid the king's diſpleaſure, he was 
nn general by the malecontents, who were there rendez- 
vouſed. 

+ From the MS. Hiſtory of Ely, in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
marked Titzs A. 1. 

t Ordericus Vitalis clears both Edwin and Morcar from 
any ill deſign, and Morcar from having any ſhare in the re- 
bellion, repreſenting his condemnation to perpetual impriſon- 
ment as a breach of faith, aſſerting that he had been trepanned 
into a voluntary ſurrender by the affurances of the king's meſ- 
ſengers, who had in that reſpect abuſed his credit. This hi- 
ſtorian repreſents all Edwin's motions to have had no other 
object than the reſcue of his brother, and that, having ſolicited 
the Engliſh, Scotch, and Welſh for fix months together to 
Join him, he was at length betrayed to the Normans by three 
brothers who were his followers, and entruſted with the care 
of his affairs. As he was on the road, with a ſmall party con- 


ſiſting of about twenty horſe, he was ſurprized by a much ſu- 
made 
good 


perior body of Normans, from whom he would have 
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not only ſtripped their monaſtery of all its rich ef- 
fects, but ſaddled the brotherhood with the main- 
tenance of forty horſemen; and when they came 
to pay him the thouſand marks agreed upon, a 
groat happening to be deficient in the ſum, he 
.compelled them to pay pay him another thouſand 
marks. 

While William had been taken up with the ſiege 
of Ely, Malcolm, king of Scots, had entered the 
northern frontiers, and committed ravages with a 
barbarity unworthy a Chriſtian prince, or indeed 
a human being, if what all the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians have related may be depended upon for truth; 
therefore, no ſooner had William completed the 
reduction of the people of Ely, than he turned his 
arms towards this invader of his realm“. 

Goſpatrick, who had made his peace with William 
had by him been created earl of Northumberland, 
on condition to be always ready with a body of men 
to defend theſe parts againſt the invaſion of an ene- 
my; but, on this occaſion, he found himſelf un- 
able to withſtand the ſtrong army with which Mal- 
colm had entered the country, and therefore retired 
to Bamborough caſtle, where he fortified himſelf, 
and from thence made incurſions upon Cumber- 
land, at that time the appenage of the eldeſt ſons 
of the kings of Scotland ; and, by the cruelties he 
there committed, revenged on the Scots the cala- 
mities their king had brought upon the Engliſh. 

By this time William, after a long, difficult, 
fatiguing march, had advanced as far as Nithiſdale, 


on the Scottiſh borders, where he he found their 
army entrenched in a very advantageous ſituation, 


For the preſent, therefore, he encamped cloſe by 
them, being willing to give his men ſome reſt, and 
alſo to have an opportunity of obſerving more nar- 
rowly the diſpoſitions and motions of the enemy's 
forces, In this manner the two armies lay facing 
each other for ſome days, each prepared for action, 
but neither ſide earneſt to begin the attack, inaſ- 
much as, from the equality of the numbers and 
the bravery of their men, the affailants mult at the 
firſt expect ſome diſadvantage. 

The two kings, who were alike valiant and ex- 
pert in military knowlege, were likewiſe wiſe enough 
to wetgh the doubtful event of a battle and the fa- 
tal conſequences of a defeat. This had ſuch an 
effect upon both their minds, that they agreed to a 
treaty, waich ended in a peace, on the following 
conditions : © that the boundaries of the two na- 
tions ſhould be ſettled ; that Malcolm ſhould ſwear 
fealty to William, or do him homage, and alſo de- 
liver hoſtages for his true performance of the con- 
ditions ; and that William ſhould reſtore the Eng- 
liſn exiles to their eſtates.” In memory of this 
peace, we are told by the Scotch hiſtorians, that 
a croſs was erected, on which were engraven the 
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arms of both kings, at a place called Stanmore, 
within Richmondthire, This croſs was named 
by the Engliſh Rere- croſs, and by the Scots Rey. 
croſs, that is Royal-croſs; and a part of it was yet 
ſtanding in the days of Camden; and was to ſerve 
as a boundary between Malcolm's feodal poſſeſſions 
in England, and thoſe of William. And here we 
muſt not forget, that one article of this peace was 
that Edgar Atheling ſhould be obliged to return 
home, make his ſubmiſſion to William, and re- 
nounee all right to the crown on receiving a main- 
tenance from him. 

Our hiſtorians are very lame in their accounts of 
this expedition of William's; they have not marked 
out his progreſs, and the firſt place we find him is 
in the wild mountains of Galloway, the moſt 
weſtern province of Scotland : this ſeems as if he 
had made his invaſion by lea, and had landed 
ſome where about Solway firth. As to the homage 
which Malcolm is ſaid to have performed to William 
for all Scotland, though we find it roundly aflerted 
by our Engliſh hiſtorians ; yet it mult be confeſſed, 
that ancient authors are very far trom being expli- 
cit on this head. They tell us, indeed, in general, 
that Malcolm did homage to the king of England, 
but leave us in the dark whether it was for the 
counties which he held of the crown of Eng- 
land, or for the crown of Scotland. That it was 
not for the latter, the Scotch hiſtorians ſeem to have 
clearly proved, to every unprejudiced reader: and 
if for the former alone, it was a very poor amenda 
for all the trouble and expence William had been 
at in this expedition +. 

Peace being concluded between William and the 
Scots, he returned to Durham, where, however, 
he made no long ſtay ; for being attacked with a 
ſevere fit of the ague, he left the place, after 
having deprived earl Goſpatrick of the government 
of Northumberland, which he conferred on earl 
Waltheof, ſon of Siward, the brother of Malcolm's 
firſt wife, and huſband to William's niece. 

In the enſuing year, 1073, Philip, king of 
France, growing jealous of William's proſperity, 
and imagining that the multiplicity of affairs in 
England would ſo much employ his attention as 
not to leave him at leiſure to mind the concerns of 
his patrimonial dominions, attacked the dukedom 
of Normandy, and in a ſhort time made himſelf 
maſter of Mans; and Godfrey de Mayenne, with 
moſt of the gentry, joining the invaders, the Nor- 
mans were driven entirely out of the country, 

William, upon the firft news of this attack on 
his Norman territories, raiſed an army, conſiſting 
entirely of Engliſh, and paſſed over to the continent, 
This army, when joined by ſome levies made in 
that country, amounted to fifty thouſand men, 
with which Willam quickly retook the whole 


his retreat, had not a river he would have croſſed been 
rendered impaſſable by the ſwelling of the tide. This reſource 
failing him, he ſtill made a gallant defence, and was ſlain on 
the ſpot, together with all his followers. His bravery, which 
would not ſuffer him to receive quarter, was not more remark- 
able than the charms of his perſon, for he was eſteemed the 
handſomeſt man of his age. As he was univerſally beloved, his 
death was lamented by the Normans and French, as well as by 
the Engliſh : his unhappy fate extorted tears even from Wil- 
liam, who, though he was a gainer by the treachery, puniſhed 
the traitors who murdered him with perpetual baniſhment. 

® A. D. 1072. 

+ Hemingford's account of this tranſaction is thus: An- 
no Domini MLxx11. poſt Aſſumptionem Beatz Mariz cum au- 
diſſet Wilhelmus rex mala quz fecerunt Scoti, cum exercitu 


copioſo & navibus multis in Scotiam profectus eſt, procul mil- | 


ſis ad eum nunciis 


avit rex Malcolmus ea quz pacis ſunt, 
ſciens ſe non poſſe dimicare cum eo; occurritque ei in loco, 
qui dicitur Abernithii,. & homo ſuus de venit, BACTO HOMEGI10, 
& datis obſidibus multis, reverſuſque eſt Wilhelmus, uſque 
Dunkelmum, ubi Caſtellum de novo conſtruxit.” Hemingt. 


cap. vi. p. 459. Gale's edit. The Annals of Wawerly corro- 


borate this account, but leave the article of homage as inde- 
terminate as Hemingford, as appears from the following ex- 
tract: Sexto namque anno W1llielmi regis duxit idem rex 
exercitum per terram & per mare in Scotiam, & eam ex parte 
maris cum puppibus obſedit & exercitum ſuum per terram apud 
Scadwade introduxit, & ibi nihil invenit unde melius eſſet; 
rex vero Malcolm venit contra eum, & concordatus eſt cum eo. 
& dedit illi obſides, & homo ſuus devenit.” Annales Waweri. ad 


ann. MLxXII. Gale's edit. vol. ii. p. 131. 


county 


of Mayenne, together with the caſtle and 
prog le — that ba revolted from him. On 
this occaſion the Engliſh exerted themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to afford moſt of our hiſtorians reaſon 
to lament that they did not ſhew an equal bravery 
and reſolution in the vindication of their liberty, 
as in ſubduing foreign countries. William, after 
his ſucceſs, obliged Philip to give him a ſafe and 
honourable peace; after which he returned to 
England“, where his preſence became eſpecially 
neceſſary on account of ſome commotions which 
had happened upon his leaving the iſland. 

In the firſt place, a great civil difference hap- 
pened between Lantranc, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, the king's ute- 
rine brother: the former preſuming on the great 
friendſhip William had always expreſſed for him, 
and thinking himſelf injured by Odo, in the lat- 
ter's having wrongfully ſeized many lands belong- 
ing to the ſee of Canterbury, he ſent over to Wil. 
liam a formal complaint againſt this prelate z and 
the king, who well knew his brother to be of a 
turbulent and overbearing diſpoſition, ordered the 
matter to be ſolemnly heard before an inqueſt, 
conſiſting of the moſt creditable perſons, not only 
of the county where the diſputed lands lay, but alſo 
of ſuch other counties where the ſee of Canterbury 
had any poſſeſſions. This inqueſt was held, by 
commiſſion from the king, at Pennenden heath, 
near Ailesford; in Kent; when, after a full 
and impartial hearing, Lanfranc received from 
his antagoniſt no leſs than twenty-five manors, 
in the ſeveral counties of Kent, Surry, London, 
Middleſex, Buckinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, Eſſex, 
and Suffolk, | 

Another remarkable incident which fell out 
during William's ſtay in Normandy, was an at- 
tempt made by pope Gregory VII. named Hilde- 
brand, to ſùbject this kingdom to the dominion of 
the papal ſee. This pontiff, whoſe inordinate am- 
bition and extraordinary inſolence ſet half Europe 
in a flame, ſeems on this occaſion to have miſtaken 
in William the perſon he had to deal with; for, not 
contented with ſeveral meſſages he had already 
ſent to the prelates of the Engliſh church on this 
ſubject, he, upon the king's return to his Engliſh 
dominions, ſent one of his nuncios to him with 
letters, wherein he inſiſted on his doing homage to 
him for the kingdom of England as a fief of the 
Roman fee, and at the ſame time demanded the 
arrears of Peter pence, that had not been collected 
for ſome years. | 

William, who perfectly well underſtood the dif- 
ference between the church and the court of Rome, 
the former of which he at all times cheriſhed with 
the duty and fondneſs of a loving fon, while he 
was as conſtantly upon his guard againſt the ambi- 
tion and encroachments of the latter, made an an- 
{wer to this inſolent demand of the pope's, which 
was truly worthy a-king of England. As his let- 
ter well deſerves to be tranſcribed, I ſhall make no 
apology for giving it to my readers in this place, 
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25 publiſhed by the ingenious Mr. Selden, in his 
notes upon Eadmerus. 1 


* To the moſt excellent paſtor of the holy church, 
Gregory; William, by the grace of God, king 
of the Engliſh and duke of the Normans, wiſheth 
health in friendſhip. 


% Moſt holy father, 
1 . . * «a4 . » 
% Your nuncio, Hubert, coming unto me in 


your behalf, adviſed me to do fealty to you and your 
ſucceſſors, and to take better care in making good 
the payments of thoſe monies which my predeceſſors 
were wont to remit to the church of Rome. One 
of theſe propoſals I have conſented to, the other I 
refuſed. Fealty is what I never have done, nor 
will do; inaſmuch as I have neither obliged myſelf 
to perform it by any promiſe of my own, nor can 
I find that any of my predeceſſors have ever per- 
formed it to your's. As for the monies, they have 
been collected in a very bad manner for almoſt three 
years, during my abſence in France: but now that 
I am, through the bleſſing of God, returned to my 
kingdom, I have ſent, by the nuncio above-men- 
tioned, what is already collected; and ſhall take 
care that the reſidue be remitted ſo ſoon as conve- 
nience will allow, by the legates of Lanfranc, our 
truſty archbiſhop. Pray for us, and for the good 
eſtate of our kingdom, ſeeing that we have loved 
your predeceſſors, and do deſire ſincerely to love, 


and obediently to hear you, above all others +.” 


William followed this letter with a ſpirited de- 
cree, forbidding any of his ſubjects to acknowlege 
any perſon for pope, or to ſubmit to any orders 
from the ſee of Rome, without his conſent. 

But the affair which gave William the moſt un- 
eaſineſs, and which had chiefly contributed to haſten 
his return to England, was the advice which he 
had received of a dangerous conſpiracy carrying on 
here, in his abſence, by perſons whom, of all 
others, he thought he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect of diſaffection. Theſe were Normans, whom 
he had enriched by his bounty, and raiſed to the 
moſt eminent ſtations out of the love and eſteem 
he had for them. Roger, the youngeſt ſon of Wil- 
liam Fitzoſberne, who ſucceeded to the Engliſh 
eſtate and earldom of Hereford, had, either by 
way of compliment to his ſovereign, or in compli- 
ance with the forms of vaſſalage, applied to Wil- 
liam for leave to marry his ſiſter to Ralph de Guaer, 
earl of the Eaſt Angles, which requeſt the king 
had peremptorily refuſed a little before he left Eng- 
land. However, as the young lady was not an 
heireſs, and that the match had been in a manner 
concluded between the ſeveral parties, previous to 
Roger's application to the king, they reſolved to 
take advantage of his abſence to ſolemnize it, not- 
withſtanding his prohibition, which was accord- 
ingly done with great magnificence, a great num- - 
ber of biſhops, barons, and military officers being 
aſſembled on the occaſion, and among the reſt 
Waltheof the new-created earl of Northumberland. 


A. D. 1074. 

+ © Excellentiſſimo ſanctæ eccleſiæ paſtori Gregorio, gratia 
Dei, Anglorum rex & dux Normannorum Willielmus, ſalutem 
cum amicitia. Hubertus legatus tuus, religioſe pater, ad me 
veniens ex tua parte me admonuit, quatenus tibi & ſucceſſori- 
bus tuis fidelitatem facerem & de pecunia, quam anteceſſores 
mei ad Romanam eccleſiam remittere ſolebant, melius cogita- 
rem. Unum admiſi, alterum non admiſi. Fidelitatem facere 
_ nec volo; quia nec ego promiſi, nec anteceſſores meos 

, 


anteceſſoribus tuis id feciſſe comperio. Pecunia tribus fere 
annis, in Gallia me agente, negligenter collecta eſt. Nunc 
vero divina mifericordia me in regnum meum reverſo, quod 
collectum eſt per præfatum mittitur. Et quod reliquum eſt 
per legatos Lanfranci archiepiſcopi fidelis noſtri, cum oppor- 
tunum fuerit, tranſmittetur. Orate pro nobis & pro ſtatu regni 
noſtr1, quia anteceſſores veſtros dile cimus; & vos, pre omnibus, 


ſincere deligere, & obedienter audire deſideramus.“ Selded, 
p- 1631. 
Aa a As 
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As the parents of the new-married couple were | finding William prepared for their reception, or 


well acquainted with the ſeverity of William's tem- 
per, and could not but be apprehenſive for the 
conſequences of having thus acted in direct oppo- 
ſition to his will, the converſation naturally turned 
upon that topic; when, after ſome ſevere ſtrictures 


he pretended to, even in the domeſtic affairs of all 
his ſubjects, they fell upon his manner of treating 
the Engliſn, whom they affected to compaſſionate 
as a brave people, who were unjuſtly ſubjected to 
the arbitrary ſway of a baſtard and an uſurper. By 


elſe being bribed by him “, laid aſide their deſign, 
and retired with their ſhips to the ports of Flan- 
ders, where Ralph de Guaer went on board ; and, 
being joined by his wife and family from England, 
repaired. to an. eſtate that belonged to him in Brit- 


upon the king's conduct, and the tyrannical rule | tany. 


William now ſummoned a great council at 


Weſtminſter, where the caſe of thoſe concerned in 
the late rebellion came under conſideration ; and 
they were proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity, Of the inferior rank, ſome were puniſhed 


theſe and the like inſinuations the noblemen pre- | with: the loſs of their eyes, others had their hands 


ſent, already intoxicated with the fumes of wine, | or feet choppe 


d off; but no one act of William's 


were inflamed to ſuch a degree of temerity, that it | drew upon him ſuch deſerved reproach as his treat- 


was unanimouſly agreed upon. to take up arms and 


depoſe William: and in the mean time it was pro- p 


ment of earl Waltheof, who, notwithſtanding the 


roof of fidelity which he had given in diſcover- 


poſed to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of Sweyn, king of | ing the plot, was tried for being an accomplice; 
Denmark, whom they knew to be a ſworn foe to | and, upon the information of his own wife, ſen- 


tenced to loſe his head. Lanfranc in vain ex- 


the Norman 4. 
erted all his intereſt with William to ſave him; 


The next day earl Waltheof, beginning to reflect 
coolly on what had paſſed over- night, either out of 
gratitude or fear, revealed the whole affair to Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him 


the ſtern. Norman was inflexible, he was determined 
to quench every the ſmalleſt ember of rebellion 
with blood: beſides, as Mr. Carte ſeems not un- 


to take ſhipping inſtantly, and go over to William, | juſtly to have obſerved, his being an Engliſhman 
and diſcover all he knew. The earl followed his | of great power and property, and Ino de Taille- 
advice; and, when he came to the king, met with.| bois and other Normans thirſting after his eftate, 


a moſt gracious reception. The diſappearing of 


added. to the wickedneſs of his wife, who wanted 


Waltheof, and fome ſteps taken by the regency, to get rid of him as an obſtacle in the way to an- 


ſoon gave the conſpirators to know that they were 
diſcovered, and conſequently that no ſafety was 
left for them but in their ſwords. Upon this they 


ſent to the Welſh,. who readily joining them, ho- | mies; an 


other match ſhe had in view, all theſe things made- 
ſo againſt him, that his innocence proved inſuf- 
ficient to — him from the malice of his ene- 


he was accordingly beheaded at Win- 


ſtilities were begun; but, by the diligence of Odo, | cheſter, very early in the morning, on April 29, 
biſhop of Bayeux, the king's brother and chief re- | A. D. 1075.. He was the laſt Engliſhman who re- 

ent of the kingdom during his abſence, the con- | tained any conſiderable power or intereſt in the 
— found moſt of their ſchemes diſconcerted.] nation. His corpſe was at firſt thrown into a ditch, 


Roger attempted to paſs the Severn, but was pre- 


but a fortnight afterwards it was removed to Croy- 


vented by Wulfſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, and | land abbey, where, by the monks and abbor, it 


Urſo, high-ſheriff of the county. Ralph de Guaer. | was ſaid to work. miracles. 
4 into the neighbourhood of Cambridge; good ſenſe enongh to laugh at theſe idle ſtories, 


advance 


William, who had 


but being defeated by. Odo and Godfrey of Cou- | and to reſent them when made uſe of againſt his 


tances, the juſticiary, retired to his caſtle of Nor- 
wich, from whence he went over to France, hoping 


intereſt or will, was ſo much incenſed at the abbot, 
that he-depoſed him, and put Ingulphus, the hiſto- 


to obtain aid from king Philip, whom he well knew. | rian; into his place +. 


bore ill-will to William, norwithſtanding the late. 
pacification between them ; and by, that means he 
was in hopes to cut out ſufficient work for William 


From this time William ſeems to have kept no 


meaſures with, the Engliſh, but to have ſtudied: 
every poſſible means to make them feel the whole 


till the Daniſſi forces ſhould arrive, and throw the] weight of abſolute power, and to rule them with 
ballance of power into the ſcale of the confederates. | the moſt rigorous ſway,. depriving ſome of their 
But att chefe towering proſpects were foon-over- | eſtates,. and others of their liberty; ſo that we may 


turned by the ſudden arrival of William in Eng- 
nd, who having ſettled the affairs of his duke- 


E 
dom, embarked about the middle of this autumn, [of 


1074, and, landing ſafely in England, by. the 


truly ſay, with William of Malmeſbury, „that 


5 was become an habitation and dominion 


oreig ners“ 
The king having thus extinguiſnhed every ſpark 


vigorous meaſures he took, ſoon put an: end to the | of rebellion, by the puniſhment of the conſpirators, 
conſpiracy. The earl of Hereford, Roger, find- | reſolved-to turn his arms againſt Ralph de Guaer, 


ing that 
king's forces, ſubmitted 3. and, by 


was unable to make head againſt. the | and:defpoil him of his eſtate in. Brittany. With 
illiam's | this view he paſſed over into that country, with a 


orders, bath he and Waltheof, notwithſtanding his | large army, a ſhort time after the execution of 


diſcovery of the plot, were committed to cloſe im- 


Waltheof, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Dol, 


priſonment. The Danes, who, under Canute, the | where Ralph then was, and who made ſo brave a 
ſon of Sweyn, and carl Haco, were upon the point | reſiſtance. on this occaſion, that William had it not 


of making a deſcent in favour of the conſpirators,.|in his power to effect his deſign againſt the place 


t Tyrel places this tranſaction A. D. 1076. the dna; of | 
Waverley, A. D. 1075. and Matth. Paris, whom we have fol- 


lowed, A. D. 1074. 
William, has poſitively atteſted, in his 
the truth of the miracles ſaid to be wrought at Waltheof's 


William of Malmeſbury is of this opinion, in his third 


EOF VELT upted by bribes, endeavoured to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the two kings.” | 


+ Who, ſays Rapin, 1 his obligations 1 
iſtory of Croyland, 


book. Adam Bremenſis is ſo explicit vn this — x ache 
inate animoſi- | tomb. Rap. Hi. Eng. Will. I. 


will recite his own words : ©* There was an ob 


tx between Swein and the Baſtard, though-our biſhops, : who 


before 


4 


A. D. 1075-1079. 


before Philip, king of France, marched to the re- 
lief of the beſieged, with a powerful army, and 
William, to his no ſmall vexation, found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of drawing off his forces, and 
returning, after an inglorious campaign, and with 
reat loſs of men, to England“; where, during 
the reſt of that and the following year, hothing re- 
markable happened, except a council held at Lon- 
don, to ſettle the precedency of biſhops; of which 
we ſhall treat in its proper place. ge FO 
Nor did this vexation come alone; for ambition, 
more prevalent than the ties of blood and nature, oc- 
caſioned him newanxieties, and expoſed him tofreſh 
dangers and difficulties, from a quarter whence he 
aſſuredly had the leaſt reaſon to expect them. In 
the beginning of the year 1077, Robert, his eldeſt 
ſon, called, on account of the ſhortneſs of his legs, 
Gambaron or Courthoſe, being privately inſtigated 
by the perſuaſions of Philip the French king, who 
promiſed him powerful ſuccours in caſe of neceſ- 
fity, called upon his father in a peremptory man- 
ner to perform a promiſe had made in the French 
council, when he was at that court ſoliciting ſuc- 
cours to carry on his expedition againſt England, 
that as ſoon as he ſhould be maſter of that king- 
dom, he would leave Robert in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy. It is certain that William had made ſuch a 
romiſe, and had even renewed it in a dangerous 
fit of illneſs, declaring Robert heir to his heredi- 
tary dominions ; but the diſreſpectful manner in 
which his ſon now reminded him of it, added to 
the natural diſlike we have to part with power when 
once in our enjoyment, made William return this 
anſwer : That he never uſed to ſtrip till he went 
to bed, and that his ſon ought to wait till his de- 
ceaſe.” + 
The ſeyerity of this reply could not but be 
deeply felt by one of Robert's temper, who was 
naturally turbulent, imperious, and reſtleſs; fond 
of power, and full of vanity ; nevertheleſs; it is 
to be believed that he would not have proceeded 
to any open act of diſobedience, had it not been 
for the inſtigations of thoſe who deſired nothing ſo 
much as to ſet the father and ſon at variance; be- 
ſides, a trifling diſpute which happened about this 
time, between his brother William and him; and 
in which his father appeared to favour the former; 
fo far inflamed his diſpoſition, that he broke out in- 
to open rebellion. The plauſibility of his claim to 
the dukedom, and the popularity of his perſon, ſoon 
gained him numerous adherents. His firſt ſtep was 
an attempt to ſuprize the caſtle of Rouen by night; 
butRoger Iveri, who had received ſome intimations 
of the deſigns that were hatching by the prince and 
his friends, had put the place in ſo good a poſture 
of defence, that Robert tound his roject defeated. 
The king, apprized of this audacious attempt, 
immediately drew an army together, wholly made 
upof Engliſh, and paſſed over into Normandy, to 
put a ſtop to the proceedings of his rebellious ſon ; 
and, with an expedition which is ſo peculiar to his 
character, advanced againſt him, and ſtraitened 
him ſo much, that Robert was forced to apply to 
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the king of France for a place of retreat from his 
father's reſentment. This Philip readily afforded 
him, by engaging the Vidame Helie to admit the 
prince into Gerberoy, a ſtrong fortreſs in the Beau- 
voiſis. Hither William followed him, and pre- 
pared to beſiege the place in form. While the 
operations were carrying on, a number of ſkirmiſhes 
happened on both ſides, which we ſhall paſs over, 
to take notice of that remarkable action which 
brought about a reconciliation between the father 
and the ſon. 4 

Robert having been joined by a great number of 
French noblemen and others, made frequent indur- 
ſions into the NormanVexin and the Pays de Catix, 
levying contributions, and plundering the inhabit- 
ants with great cruelty. William, toputaſtop to theſe 
outrages, took the reſolution to carry his approaches 
nearer to the place, in order to ſtraiten the be- 
ſieged, and keep them, if poſſible, within their 
walls. But Robert thinking it a diſgrace to be 
thus ſhut up within a town at the head of an army; 
drew out his forces, and gave his father battle +. 
The diſpute was bloody and obſtinate; and Wil- 
liam, dreading to ſee his dear-earned Jaurels torn 
from his brow by his own ſon, exerted himſelf be- 
yond his ſtrength; and his horſe being killed under 
him, ſome 2 by an arrow ſhot from the arm of Ro- 
bert himſelf, fell to the ground almoſt breathleſs, 
and being very corpulent and unwieldy with age, 
would certainly have been trod to death by the 
preſs, had not Robert; either by the ſound of his 
voice, or from a glimpſe of his face as he lifted up 
his beaver to get air, luckily recognized him. This 
1 awakened in the breaſt of the young prince 

the ſentiments of filial reverence and duty; he 
threw himſelf precipitately from his horſe, flew to 
his father whom he lifted from the ground with 
infinite tenderneſs, and then, caſting himſelf at his 
feet; implored his pardon for the difficulties to 
which he by his inconſiderate conduct had ſubjected 
the author of his life, and offered to lay down his 
arms and return to obedience. This generous be- 
haviour; however, had no effect on William, whoſe 
ſoul felt the affront done him, too deeply to forget 
or to forgive it; nevertheleſs; as he himſelf had 
been greatly hurt by his fall; and his ſon William 
Rufus was wounded, and that the fate of the day 
was evidently againſt him, he took advantage of 
this circumſtance to draw off his forces and return 
to Rouen. During his ſtay in this place, he was, 
by the interceſſion of his queen, reconciled to Ro- 
bert: however, not caring to truſt him, in his ab- 
ſence; on the continent, brought him over to Eng- 
land with him; on pretence of ſending him againſt 
the Scots; | | 

For in the preceding year, taking advantage 
of William's abſence; they had, on what pre- 
text is unknown, harraſſed the northern borders, 
and, at the latter end of Auguſt of this year (1079) 
Malcolm, with a royal army, fell upon Northum- 
berland, and ravaged it as far as the Tyne. The 
Scots had been the more encouraged to this attempr 
as that country was then in a ſtate of confuſion, 


We are told, that previous to William's leaving Nor. 
mandy, he had entered into a negociation with Hoel, earl of 
Brittany, the powerful ally and protector of Ralph de Guaer, 
and a peace was afterwards —— at Bayeux; the princi- 

al article of which was, the marriage of Conſtance, Wil- 
iam's daughter, with Alain Fergeant, Hoel's eldeſt ſon ; and 


that the nuptials were ſolemnized at Caen with great . 
Order. Viral. p. 543, 544. * ; * 


+ A. D. 1079. Some writers place this tranſaction A. D- 
1077, among which are Hemingtord and Mat. Paris. Tho” 
mas Wekes ſeems to confine it to 1058; but from the teſtimo- 
nies of Florence of Worceſter, Simeon of Durham, the Chro- 
nicles of Melroſs, the abbot of Peterborough, and others, not 
to mention the circumſtances of the narrative, it appears to have 
happened in the order of time under which I have here ranged 
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occaſioned by the murder of Walcher, biſhsp-of 
Durham, who had drawn upon him the reſent- 
ment of the populace on account of his favouring 
ſome perſons who had rendered themſelves ob- 
noxious to them by their exactions and oppreſſions. 
But hiſtorians differ ſo widely in their accounts of 
this affair, that it would be only taking up the 
time of our readers to attempt to reconcile or digeſt 
them into an uniform narrative; thus much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the inſurrection raiſed on this 
account firſt gave Malcolm a proſpect of ſueceſs in 
his invaſion; but upon William's ſending his ſon 
Robert agaurſt him with a powerful force, as juſt 
related, he thought it moſt prudent to withdraw 
into his own country. Robert followed him; but, 
whether the Scct had the heels of him and ſought 
his fafety in a precipitate flight, or whether the 
prince, contented with driving the invaders out 
of the Ringdom, did not chuſe to riſk an engage- 
ment, which the fortune of war might have turned 
againſt him, does not clearly appear: however, 
Robert did nothing more remarkable in this expe- 
dition than laying the plan, and building part of a 
town on the banks of the Tyne, which he then 
called Monkceſter, as being the habitation of monks, 
but which has ſince become one of the moſt conſi- 
derable towns in the kingdom, and is at preſent 
well known by the name of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 
This war ended in a treaty between the two na- 
tions. | 
Robert, upon his return to court, found a great 
coldneſs in the king his father towards him; this 
determined him not to continue in a place where 
he was looked upon with an evil eye, bur at the ſame 
time he reſolved that no behaviour of his father's 
ſhould ever make him again take up arms againſt 
him. His firſt voyage was in the fummer of 1080, 
into Italy, where he lrad ſome hopes of obtaining 
a daughter of the' marquis Bonifacio to wife ; 
but finding himſelf diſappointed in that match, he 
travelled from one prince's court to another, and 
among His relations in Gaſcony, Lorraine, and 
Germany. In this manner he paſſed five years; 
in every place where he made any ſtay, he received 
magnificent preſerits in money, and other valuable 
effects, all which he ſquandered: away upon his 
pleaſures, in company with Robert de Beleſme, a 
diſſolute young nobleman who was his favourite. 
At laſt he fixed his reſidence in France, where he 
continued till his father's death, without attempt- 
ing to make any diſturbances in his territories. 
The year 1081 began with ſome ſkirmiſhes with 
the Welſh, who made incurſions upon thoſe parts 
lying neareſt to them; but William, not having yet 
diſbanded the army he had raiſed againſt the Scots, 
Joon quelled theſe diſturbances ; for the Welſh 
princes finding themſelves in no condition to keep 
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the field againſt the powerful forces William was 


able to bring againſt them, voluntarily ſubmitted, 
and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to 
England: At this time alſo we may place the 
ſettling of the Welſh marches; Hugh de Abroncis, 
or d' Avranches, being made earl of Cheſter by 
William, and inveſted with the office of lord warden 
of the Welſh borders, in the room of earl Gherbod, 
who was taken priſoner in Flanders: 

As William at this time had his reſidence chiefly 
in London, he took advantage of the tranquility 
which the ſubmiſſion of the Welſh, and the peace 
lately concluded with Scotland, had introduced, to 
take ſuch ſteps as he thought moſt likely to ſecure 
the citizens in their obedience, whole fidelity he had 
long ſuſpected, and to put this capital out of dan- 
ger of any external attempt : accordingly, in the 
latter end of this year, he laid the foundation of 
the tower of London *, which ſome writers, over- 
tond of antiquity, will have to be originally founded 
by Julius Cæſar. But it would be very difficult for 
them to prove that Cæſar was ever at London, 
and ſtill more fo to prove that he undertook thiz 
work, ſince we do not find the leaſt mention of i: 
it his Commentaries ; and certainly he never would 
have omitted ſo material a fact. 

William, who was as great an œconomiſt as he 
was a warrior and a ſtateſman, always took care to 
keep his coffers well filled, and ready to ſupply his 
occaſions on any ſudden emergence or difficulties 
that might happen ; and as all rebellions at home; 
all oppoſition abroad was now quieted, he took thiz 
time to carry into execution a plan for aſcertaining 
the true value as well of his own demeſnes as of 
his lands held by tenants in capite, or by knight's 
fee, He was alſo deſirous of knowing exactly 
what impoſitions his ſubjects, both Norman and 
Engliſh could bear. With theſe views, therefore; 
he ſent ſome of the moſt eminent of his prelatea 
and nobles + as commiſſioners into the counties re- 
ſpectively allotted them, to take a general ſurvey 
of the kingdom. This furvey was given in by the 
verdict of juries, ſworn in every county, hundred, 
or wapentake, before the reſpective commiſſioners. 
In this account they were obliged to ſpecify the real 
extent and value of what arable land, paſture, mea- 
dow, or wood was poſſeſſed by every individual; 
as well- at the actual time of this ſurvey as in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor. The ſurvey was 
made by counties, hundreds, towns or manors, 
hides 1, virgats , and acres; and likewiſe con- 
tained the number of mills and fiſheries, in ſomes 
counties; and: in others the number of freemen, 
ſocmen4, villains, cottagers, bordars **, ſlaves, 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, cattle for draught, and other 
animals in-each town or manor, and the names cf 
thoſe to whom they belonged. It was ſix years 


From the MS. Regiſter of-the church of Rocheſter. 

+4 As appears from the names of tlie following perſons, who 
were joined in the commiſſion for Worceſter, viz. Remigius, 
biſhop of Lincoln, Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham, Hen. 
ry de Ferrieres, earl. of Derby (a ſon of Gualihelm de Ferrieres, 
a follower of William, who was poſſeſſed of one hundred and 
ſeventy-fix lordſhips or manors in Derbyſhire), and Adam, 
brother of Eudo, ſteward of the houſhold to the king. This 
Adam, who was third ſon to Hubert de Rie, a faithful adhe- 
rent to William when only duke of Normandy, was entruſted 
by him in his negociations with Edward the Confeſſor, about 
the ſucceſſion to the crown ; and after William was ſettled on 
the Engliſh-throne; had great poſſeſſions aſſigned him in Kent, 
as a reward for his eminent ſervices. | 
- t A Hide is a portion of land as much as one plough can 
1thour, and ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for the maintenance. of 


one family for a year. 

The Saxons called this Gardland, now commonly called 
Yardland: it conſiſted of a certain quantity of land, or part 
of a hide, differing in various places, and is in ſome twenty 
acres,. in others twenty-four, in others thirty, and in ſome 
others amounts to thirty roods. : 

$ Socmen were tenants who held by no certain tenure, but 

id their rent as a Soke, or ſign of freedom. 

Villains were perſons a low- and ſervile condition, 
bound to a certain and- bodily ſervice, The landlord could 
deprive them at pleaſure of their lands, goods, and chattels; 
and compel them to pay-redemption-money before they could 
give away their own daughters in marriage. 

** Bordars,. or Bordarii (from the French bordter), were 
cottagers who ſupplied the lord of the manor with poultry and 
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in taking, not being finiſhed till the beginning of 
—— — was — up in two books; the leſſer 
deſcribing the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Eſſex, the great one containing all the reſt of the 
kingdom, except the three northern counties of 
Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland. 
This book, according to Ingulphus, who lived at 
the time wherein it was made, was called the Roll 
of Wincheſter, becauſe originally kept at that ca- 
thedral; afterwards it was named Domboc, or 
Domeſday Book, < becauſe (ſays Carte) every man 
| was to receive his doom, or be judged, by it, in 
caſe any diſpute about the value, tenure, pay- 
ment, or ſervices of his lands, ſhould ariſe upon 
the collection of the king's ordinary revenue, or 
the raiſing of extraordinary taxes *,” This being 
the higheſt record in the kingdom, it was then 
(and is to this day) a deciſive evidence in any con- 
troverſy in which there may be occaſion to appeal 
to it. The care of theſe books is committed to 
the chamberlain of the Exchequer, in whole office 
they are always kept. 

That the reader may have the clearer conception 
of the manner of entering the lands in theſe books, 
we ſhall here give him an extract from the Little 
Domeſday Book in the Exchequer, fol. 450. 
the top of the leaf is entered. 


EAsSSESSA, terra regis dimid. hundred. de WiTHam. 


Witham tenuit Heraldus T. R. E. (1. e. tempore 
regis Edvardi) pro maner. & pro v. hidis tunc xxi. 
villan. modo xv. tunc ix. bordar. modo x. tunc vi. 
ſerv. modo ix. tunc xxiii. ſochemanni, & modo ſi- 
militer; tunc inter totum valebit x. lib. modo xx. 
Sed vicecomes inter ſuas conſuetudines & placita de 
dimid. hundred. recipit inde xxxin. lib. & iv. lib. 
de gerſuma. In hoc maner. adjacebant tunc xxxiv. 
liberi homines qui reddebant x. ſol. de conſuetu- 
dine & xi. d. ex illis tenet Ilbodius ii. de xlv. acr. 
& val. vi. fol. & redd. maner. ſuam conſuetudinem. 
Tedricus Pointel & de dimid. hid. & xxii. acr. 
dimid. reddentes conſuetudinem. Ranulph Pepe- 
rel x. de ii. hid. & xlv. acr. non reddentes conſue- 
tudinem. Willielmus Groſſe v. & unus tantum 
reddit conſuetudinem & val. iii. lib. xiii. ſ. Rad. 
Baignard vi. & unus redd. conſuetud. & val. xx. ſ. 
Hamo dapifer i. de dimid. hid. & val. xx. ſ. Goſ- 
celinus Loremarius habet terram unius & non redd 
conſuet. &c. Modo cuſtodit hoc manerium. 

Petrus, vicecomes, in manu regis. 


That the Engliſh reader may not be unacquainted 


with this curious extract, we ſhall give him Brady's 


tranſlation of it, with ſome trifling alterations. 


Ess Ex, the king's land. The half hundred of 
WI1ITHAM. 

Harold held Witham, in the time of king Ed- 
ward, for a manor, and for five hides. There were 
in that king's time twenty-one villains, at preſent 
fifteen; at that time there were nine bordars, at 
preſent ten; then there were twenty-three ſoc- 
men, now the ſame number; then the whole 
was valued at ten pounds, now at twenty: but the 


— 
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viſcount or ſheriff received from the half hundred, 
for his cuſtoms, mulcts, or forfeitures, thirty-three 


pounds, and four pounds for fine or income. In 


this manor there were, in the time of king Ed- 
ward, thirty-four freemen, who then paid an ac- 
cuſtomable rent of ten ſhillings and eleven pence ; 
of which Ilbod holds two, containing forty-five 
acres, of the value of ſix ſhillings, which paid their 
old rent to the manor. Tedric Pointel holds eight, 
having half a hide and twenty-two acres and a half, 
paying cuſtom or old rent. Ranulph or Ralph Pe- 
perel holds ten, with two hides and forty-five acres, 
which paid no cuſtom or old rent. William Groſſe 
holds five, only one of which paid cuſtom, and 
were valued at three pounds thirteen ſhillings. 
Ralph Baignard holds K. one of which paid cu- 
ſtom, and were valued at twenty ſnillings. Hamo 
the ſewer, or ſteward, holds one, who had half a 
hide, valued at twenty ſhillings. Joſcelin Lorimar 
has the land of one, and pays no cuſtom. 
Peter, the viſcount or ſheriff, keeps this manor 
in the king's hand. 


But however exactly this ſurvey might have been 


performed in general, it was impoſſible, on account 


of the extenſiveneſs of its deſign, that it could have 


been minutely ſo; on the contrary, we find that ſe- 
veral towns or villages, held by feudatories or under- 
tenants, are omitted ; and, indeed, the king ſeems 
to have intended nothing more by iſſuing this com- 
miſſion than, as we have already obſerved, to get 
an account of his tenants in capite, and to ſee what 
taxes the nation could bear. Accordingly, ſeveral 
great towns and cities of note are not ſo much as 
mentioned, as may be found from comparing this 
ſurvey with an exact catalogue of the towns and 
cities in England. London, which made ſo con- 
ſiderable a figure in thoſe days, is taken no notice 
of; and even with reſpect to the places regiſtered 
in this ſurvey, it appears that the aſſeſſors were far 
from being very exact or very juſt. Ingulphus 
himſelf owns, that they favoured his monaſtery 
conſiderably ; and it is not to be doubted but that 
they behaved in the ſame manner to other abbeys 
as they did to that of Croyland 4. | 
Whilſt William's commiſſioners were engaged in 
taking this ſurvey, he went over to Normandy, 
where he held a great council or ſynod of the 
clergy, but returned ſoon again into England : 
For, in the year 1082, Odo, his uterine bro- 
ther, biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, who, as 
chief juſticiary of the kingdom, was the ſecond 
perſon of the realm, had, during the ſeveral times 
of his governing the kingdom in William's abſence, 
amaſſed immenſe ſums by the moſt illegal and op- 
2 methods; and, upon an idle prediction of 
ome itinerant aſtrologer or fortune: teller, that 
Gregory, then pope, ſhould be ſucceeded by one 
Odo, reſolved to employ them in purchaſing the 
papacy. With this view he had, in the beginning 
of this year, bought a palace at Rome, which he 
fitted up in a moſt ſuperb manner, and had em- 
ployed a number of agents there, to engage the 


* Stow imagines that the word Domeſday, by which we at 
preſent call this book, is a corruption of Domus Dei, the 
name which it might have received from its being lodged in 
the church (of Wincheſter), which is ſtyled Domus Dei, or 
the Houſe of God. 

+ Brady makes this a ſurname, but in the Latin he reads it 
** homo dapifer,” which ſignifies only a Steward. Gale's edi- 
tion 7 the Domeſday Book reads Amo, which ſhews it to be 

1 5 * 


a ſurname, | | 

t The reader owes this obſervation to Mr. Rider, who, in 
his Hiftory of England, vol. v. p. 112. tells us that he took 
it from a MS. note in the Polydore Virgil belonging to St. 
Paul's ſchool, London (of which he is now ſub-maſter.) The 
writer having ſhewn that Virgil's account is not conſiſtent with 
the Domeſday Book, proceeds thus: Non cenſatur Londi- 


num,” &c. 
Bbb cardinals 
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cardinals and other great men in his behalf at the 
next election. But, judging his — would be 
eſſentially neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, 
he purpoſed to withdraw privately out of the king- 
dom, and go over to Rome to reſide till the death 
af Gregory ſhould open a way to the ſucceſſion. 
He took all his meaſures with the utmoſt ſecrecy, 
and even perſuaded Hugh d' Avranches, earl of 
Cheſter, together with a great number of his ad- 
kerents and tenants, to follow him into Italy, with 
hrge promiſes of making their fortunes out of the. 
oils of St. Peter's church. 
Theſe proceedings, however, were not ſo effec- 
tually concealed but that William got advice of 
them, and was, with reaſon, apprehenſive that the 
kingdom and himſelf might be conſiderable ſuf- 
ferers by the loſs of. fo many noblemen of great 
property, and the immenſe treaſure which Odo 
was carrying away with him : he, to whom form- 
ing and carrying into execution a deſign was the 
work-of the ſame inſtant, tranſported himſelf over 
to England ſo ſuddenly, that he came upon Odo 
and his attendants as they were juſt ready to em- 
bark from the Iſle of Wight, on board a ſhip that 
was to carry them to Italy; and ſuddenly burſting 
into the houſe where they were all aſſembled, he 
ordered the biſnop to be ſeized immediately; but 
finding that fear and reſpect hindered his officers 
from doing their duty, he laid hands on him him- 
ſelf *. In vain did the biſhop plead the privileges 
of his order; the king told him, that he ſeized 
Him not as a biſhop, but as earl of Kent and his 
vaſſal, and commanded him to be kept in ſafe 
cuftody. The ſeizure of the prelate's perſon was 
followed by the confiſcation of all his effects (which 
amounted to incredible ſums) for the king's uſe; 
and numberleſs extortions being proved upon him, 
William ordered him to be tranſported to Nor- 
mandy, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Rouen, 
where he remained till the king's death, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of pope Gregory, who 
ſoothed and threatened William in his behalf. 
*This behaviour of William did infinite honour to 
the vigour of his adminiſtration in the opinion of all 
the princes of Chriftendom, moſt of whom were at 
that time little better than ſlaves to the imperious 
pontiff of Rome. 


An epidemical diſtemper which had broke out 


and raged with great fury in Normandy, detained 
the king longer in England than he intended. In 
order, therefore, to amuſe himſelf during this con- 
ſtrained abſence from his native country, in favour 
of which he was warmly prepoſſeſſed, he paſſed 
his time in hunting, a diverfion of which he was 
fond to a degree of infatuation ; and the meaſures 
he took to gratify himſelf therein were no leſs ab- 
ſurd than ryrannical : he deftroyed all the villages, 
churches, and houſes in Hampſhire, within the 
compaſs of thirty miles, to make a foreſt in which 
he might follow his favourite paſtime without mo- 
leſtation; and, if hiſtorians may be credited, he 
never made the leaſt amends to the many inhabit- 
ants whom he by this means deprived of their lands 
and houſes. The tract of land he thus depopulated 
was called before Ytene, but afterwards it took 
the name of the New Foreſt. The injuſtice and 
cruelty of this meaſure, whereby William deprived 
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ſo many of his ſubjects of their ſubſiſtence and 
amuſement, gave riſe to ſeveral bitter invectives 
from the ſufferers, who ſtyled him the Father of 
Wild Beaſts ; but ſo far was he from endeavouring 
to conciliate the minds of his people by any act ot 
benevolence or kindneſs, that he followed this laſt 
inſtance of oppreſſion by enacting the moſt ſevere 
laws relating to foreſts, whereby he claimed an ab- 
ſolute right and property in them, forbidding, on 
very fevere penalties, any perion to hunt therein, 
without his expreſs permiſſion. Such an ordinance 
could not but appear very grievous both to his 
Norman and Engliſh ſubjects, and in particular to 
the nobility, as it debarred them the uſe of their 
favourite pleaſure, the only one which, in that il- 
literate age, they had to amuſe or paſs their tedious 
hours. This conduct is hardly to be reconciled 
with Wilham's uſual prudence, which directed him 
always to take the moſt proper ſeaſons for the ex- 
ecution of his meaſures ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that, 
finding himfelf now firmly ſecured on the throne, 
he might imagine he had no longer any occaſion to 
lay himſelf under reſtraint, but might give a looſe 
to his inchnations, however oppreſſive to others, 
without being apprehenſive of conſequences, 

Theſe and many other oppreſſions which the 
Engliſh ſuffered under this king, - plainly ſnew that 
they did not complain without cauſe; though, per- 
haps, their impatient behaviour might ſometimes 
have exafperated William to harſher meaſures than 
he would otherwiſe have purſued. But be this as 
it will, it is certain they were at this time reduced 
extremely low, and beheld, without daring even 
to murmur, the Normans enriched with their ſpoils; 
nay, William even endeavoured to aboliſh the 
Engliſh tongue and introduce his own into its 
place. 
abrogate the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, but 
he introduced divers alterations in the modes of 
adminiſtering juſtice. He ordered all the laws to 
be publiſhed in the Norman tongue; and no other 
was heard at court. He erected ſchools in all the 
' towns and boroughs of the kingdom, the maſters 
whereof were Normans, and taught in that lan- 
guage; and all parents were commanded to ſend 
their children to theſe ſeminaries, under ſevere pe- 
nalties. 

In the year 1084, we find William impoſing a 
tax in England of no leſs than fix ſhillings upon 
every hide of land, which was three times as much 
as Danegelt uſed to be. This brought a prodigious 
ſum of money into his coffers; and one would be 
tempted to think that William had acted from ſome 
ſecret preſage, ſince he ſoon found occaſion to 
employ the monies he had thus raiſed, in pre- 
parations againſt an invaſion he was threatened 
with from Denmark, which happened the ſucceed- 
ing year. 

The king was, in the latter end of the autumn, 
called over into Normandy, by the ſickneſs of his 

ueen Matilda, or Maud, of whom he was tenderly 
ond, and who reſigned her breath in his arms ſoon 
after his arrival. He was ſo much afflicted at her 
death, that he abſtained from his uſual diverſions 
for ever after. Her funeral he celebrated with 


great magnificence in the nunnery of the Holy 
Trinity, at Caen, 


— 1 


* Speed gives us a flaming ſpe:ch, which he makes William bious, we have purpoſely omitted it in this work, the intent 


to have uttered on this occaſion, and which may be found tran- 


of which is to inſtruct by the relation of facts, rather than to 


 {cribed by Rider; but as the authenticity of it ſeems very du- I amuſe with rhetorical flouriſhes, | In 


He did not, indeed, dare abſolutely to 


n 
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In the midſt of his ſorrow, however, he found 
himſelf alarmed by an inſurrection that broke out 
in le Maine, and was fomented by the nobility, 
who were not reconciled to the Norman; govern- 
ment. Theſe diſturbances laſted upwards of three 
years, and many perſons of noble birth and ex- 
emplary valour loſt their lives on both ſides, till at 
length William, finding he could not quell the dil- 
affected party by force, made a treaty with the 


chief of them, by which marters were again ſettled 


on a quiet footing. But from William's known 
military ſkill, and the great number of veteran 
troops he had athis command, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe that he would haye reduced the 
inſurgents much ſooner to obedience, had he not 
been called off the very next year after his going 
over to Normandy, by advices that the Danes were 
actually ready to make a deſcent upon England 
with a ſtrong. naval armament, which was to be 
Joined by the ſorces of Robert, earl of Flan- 
ders, with whom the king had for ſome time been 
upon very bad terms. 

William, upon the firſt notice of the ſtorm that 
threatened him, croſſed over to England“ with a 
numerous army of mercenaries from Spain, France, 
and Germany, well knowing that he could expect 
little aſſiſtance from the Engliſh whom he had 
lately governed with ſuch an iron ſway; on the 
contrary, he dreaded, with reaſon, that they would 
by a general inſurrection favour the attempts of 
the enemy. In order, however, to guard againſt 
theſe conſequences, he diſtributed his foreign forces 
all over the kingdom, obliging the nobility to fur- 
niſh them with proviſions, and quartering conſi- 
derable numbers on the monaſteries . 

Canute IV. king of Denmark was no ſooner 
ſettled on the throne that he began to form a de- 
ſign of aſſerting his right to the crown of Eng- 
land, which his predeceſſors had always kept alive 
fince the firſt conqueſt of this kingdom by Canute 
the Great. In this preſent deſign, however, the 
Dane appears to have been guided chiefly by the 
inſtigation of his father-in-law the earl of Flanders, 
between whom and William, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, there had for ſome time been an animoſity, 
and who promiſed to aſſiſt in the expedition with 
all his forces. The preparations made by Canute 
on this occaſion were very extraordinary, and had 
taken him up no leſs than two years. He had a 
formidable fleet, amounting to near a thouſand 
fail, on board of which he embarked a prodigious 
quantity of warlike ſtores, with proviſions ſuffici- 
ent for the maintenance of an hundred thouſand 
men. He had aſſembled all his forces, and his fleet 
lay ready to fail, when William returned to his 
Engliſh dominions, and took thofe precautions we 
have already related. Whether the knowlege of 
theſe, or the diſagreement between himſelf and his 
brother Olaus, as ſome hiſtorians affirm, or elſe a 
mutiny among his ſailors, might be the occaſion, 
it ſo happened, that Canute was obliged to aban- 
don his deſigns againſt England F, and William 
was rid of an enemy, of whom he was peculiarly 
apprehenſive on account of his connections and in- 
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a furprize. 
paſſed his Chriſtmas holidays this year at Gloceſter, 
where he diſpoſed of the vacant ſees of London, 
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tereſt with the natives of this iſland. When he had 
certain intelligence that the Daniſh expedition was 
laid afide, he diſbanded one half of his troops, but 
kept the remainder together till winter, to prevent 
The Saxon Chronicle tells us that he 


Thetford, and Cheſter, to his three chaplains, 
Maurice, William, and Robert. 

In the following year (1086), according to Flo- 
rence of Worceſter and others, it was that the king 
knighted his ſon Henry, at Weſtminſter, in Whit- 
ſun week; and on this occaſion ſummoned all his 
— nobility, and the moſt conſiderable of 

is military tenants throughout the kingdom, to 
attend him, on the firſt of Auguſt, at Saliſbury, 
there to take an oath of fidelity to him before his 
intended voyage to Normandy, and at the fame 
time obliged them to enter into an aſſociation 
to defend his perſon and government againſt all 
attempts of his enemies. No ſooner: was this-cere- 
mony performed than he gave them a ſpecimen of 
what they were to expect from the engagements 
they had fo lately entered into; for while he was 
waiting in the Iſle of Wight for a fair wind, he 
iſſued out his warrants for levying money upon his 
ſubjects, on account of the order of knighthood 
he had conferred on Henry, it being a Norman 
cuſtom to make their prince preſents when he 
knighted any of his ſons; and this cuſtom was 
too flattering to William's avaricious diſpoſition not 
to be introduced by him into England on the very 
firſt opportunity: and, indeed, it was no difficult 
matter for him to lay what burthen he pleaſed on 
the Engliſh, ſince he had only to command and be 
obeyed. 

When he ſet ſail for. Normandy, he took Edgar 
Atheling with him, whom he ſtill looked upon 
with a jealous eye, notwithſtanding the conduct of 
this prince plainly ſhewed him to be diveſted of 
every ſpark of ambition, and fitted, both by ta- 
lent and inclination, for the humble ſtate of a pri- 
vate nobleman, rather than the exalted dignity of 
an Enghſh monarch. Edgar, on his fide, could 
not forbear entertaining ſome ſuſpicions of William 
and knowing his fiery and revengeful temper, 
trembled for his own ſafety, in caſe his lordly keeper 
ſhould take it into his imagination that he was en- 
gaged in deſigns againſt his perſon or authority ; 
he, therefore, applied to him for leave to go to 
the Holy Land, in company with Robert, the fon 
of Godwin, to fight the infidels. This requeſt was 
muſic to the ears of William; he immediately con- 
ſented to his propoſal, and, to cover the joy he con- 
ceived at his removal, under a ſhew of regard to 
his perſon, he loaded him with preſents ; and Ed- 
gar ſet out with a ſplendid equipage, and accom- 
panied by two hundred Engliſh gentlemen, who, 
having been deprived of their eſtates in their own 
country, reſolved to try their fortunes in other 
climes. At the ſame time Edgar's unmarried ſiſter, 
Chriſtina, who had all along lived with him, in or- 
der to remove every caule of jealouſy from William, 
took the veil in the monaſtery of Bermonſey. 


_—_— 


— — 


About the middle of the year 1085, | 

+ That of Croyland, according to Ingulphus, was obliged 
to maintain fix knights and twenty-eight archers; and the 
others in proportion to their opulence and extent. 

t This prince ſeems to have had very ill ſucceſs in his de- 


Ggns upon this iſland, for when he reſumed them in the time | 


of William Rufus, and every thing was ready for the expedi- 
tion, he was aſſaſſinated by bis own brother Olans, at tbe foor 
of the altar, as he was recommending himſelf and his cauſe to 
heaven before he embarked ; upon which all his armament was 
diſperſed. Chron. Mailroſ. Chron. Saxon. 


The 
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De year 1687 was marked by a dreadful fa- 
mine which raged in England, and was one of 


the melancholy conſequences of that general de- 


-fpondency which had ſeized on the oppreſſed Eng- 


Jh, who, having no longer any property they 
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city of Mantes, in a particular manner, experi- 
enced his vengeful rage; for having made himſcf 
maſter of it, he gave orders to burn it to the 


ground; and while the conflagration was raging, he 
rode up and down the ſtreets as it were in triumph, 


could call their own, loſt the ſpirit of induſtry, | to glut his eyes with this ſacrifice to his reſentment: 
neglected the culture of the lands, as they knew | but as he was paſſing amidſt the ſmoaking ruins 
hey worked only for others, and thought that ſcar- of the houſes, his horſe happened to ſet his feet on 
City was at leaſt as tolerable an evil as ſlavery : this | ſome hot aſhes||, and plunging forwards with great 
-univerſal neglect begat famine, famine diſeaſes, violence, threw the king almoſt over his head, and 
and both of them jointly mortality; fo that | bruiſed the lower part of his belly ſo much againſt 
an incredible number died in the ſpace of a few | the pommel of his ſaddle, that he contracted at 
months. To add to their calamities, almoſt all | once a rupture and a fever; and being unable to 
the chief cities in England were, at different times, | bear the pain, he was forced to return to Rouen. 
partly conſumed by fire, amongſt which the pou There finding himſelf grow daily worſe, he was, 
eſt part of London, together with the of | by his own orders, removed in a litter to the priory 
St. Paul, were reduced to aſhes *. of St. Gervais, belonging to the monks of Fer- 
. Theſe diſaſters, however, ſeem to have made | champ, where he was attended by two of the moſt 
little impreſſion upon the heart of William, for we | able phyſicians of thoſe days; but his diſorder 
do not find him remitting any part of the burthens | proving beyond the reach of their ſkill, he was 
he had laid upon his people ; on the contrary he — to underſtand that nothing remained for him 
began to make preparations for invading the domi- | but to prepare for his latter end. | 
nions of Philip, king of France, on ſome diſputes | Upon this awful admonition he ſent in all haſte 
which had happened between them +. Raifing, | for Anfelm, abbot of Bec, afterwards archbiſhop 
therefore, a great army, of ſuch who choſe rather | of Canterbury, a man in great repute for his 
to die by the ſword in any country, than periſh by | learning and exemplary piety, fondly thinking 
want in their own, he entered the Iſle of France, | to obtain that by his prayers, which he found he 
which he waſted for fome time in a furious man- | muſt not hope for from medicine : but herein ke 
ner; but finding himſelf oppreſſed with years and | found himſelf diſappointed, Anſelm being at that 
'corpulence, he accepted certain propoſals of peace | time ſick in bed himſelf, and not able to attend 
made to him by Philip. But ſoon after falling ill, | him. William then ordered his treaſures to be 
he was conſtrained to keep his bed at Rouen: the | diſtributed among the poor, as ſome atonement for 
news of this being carried to Philip, he, who had | the miſeries he had made them ſuffer. He con- 
ſo lately ſpoke the language of a ſuppliant, now | feſſed his ſins, he took the ſacrament, he left no- 
= a looſe to the moſt unmanly exultation ; and | thing undone, that, in the opinion of that bigotted 
illiam having been adviſed to go through a courſe | age, was moſt likely to bribe heaven in his behalf, 
of phyſic in order to reduce his corpulency, which | Among other acts of mercy, he ordered Morcar, 
detained him longer than he either expected or in- | Roger Siward, fon of Siward Bearn, and Ulnoth, 
tended, Philip one day aſked, in a ſcoffing man- | brother to Harold (who had been an hoſtage in 
ner, Whether the woman of England was | Normandy ever ſince the year 1052) to be let at 
ſtill in the ſtraw? ” which unſeaſonable ſarcaſm be- | liberty, together with all other perſons that were 
ing reported to William, it raiſed all his indigna- | impriſoned either in England or Normandy. Thoſe 
tion, and he ſwore by the brightneſs and reſurrec- who were about him, taking advantage of this le- 
tion of God, that, as ſoon as he was on foot again, | nient diſpoſition, made application to him in behalf 
he would preſent the taunting Frenchman with | of his brother Odo, then in confinement; but Wil- 
ſuch a number of candles 4 as ſhould make his re-| liam, whoſe intellects were not impaired by his 
ſidence too hot for him. bodily infirmities, knew too much of the temper 
And now anger and reſentment getting the bet- | and character of that prelate, eaſily to comply with 
ter of his diſtemper, about Auguſt William was | this requeſt : at length, however, overcome by the 
able to · take the field; and putting himſelf at the | ſolicitations of Odo's brother Roger, count of Mor- 
head of a great army, he entered France, where | tain, he conſented to his enlargement. 
-he left no kind of ravage uncommitted, in order to| Perceiving now that his laſt moments were ap- 
-Fulfil the promiſe he had made: towns and churches, | proaching apace, he betook himſelf to ſettle his 
the nobleman's palace, and the labourer's hut, alike | worldly concerns : he called together his friends and 
Felt his fury; and death, deſolation, and flames, | ſons, but two only of the latter were preſent, Ro- 
marked his progreſs whereſoever he went. The bert and Henry; he then, according to Ordericus 
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Would it be deemed uncandid, if in this place we were | their horſes, and were cloſely purſued by ſome men ſent out 
to offer a ſuggeſtion, that ſome of theſe conflagrations might | for that purpoſe. Luckily for them, they were met on the 
have been owing to the · oppreſſed, who took this way, the only | road by Baldwin de Harcourt, and Fulk, count of Beaumont 
one in their power, of being revenged on their oppreſſors ? ſur Oyſe, who, being apprized of their danger, had advanced 
© + Some hiſtorians impute the cauſe of this rupture to a | with a party to their relief, and repulſed the purſuers to the 
2 incident, which they thus relate: Henry, the youngeſt | very gates of Conflans. | 
Jon of William, is ſaid to have had a quarrel with Philip's "Philip reſented his ſon's wound ſo highly, though he had 
eldeſt ſon, ſurnamed Lewis le Gros, at Conflans Honorine, as | been the aggreſſor, that he ordered his troops to paſs the Oyle, 
they were playing at cheſs. Lewis, having a run of ill-luck,'| and ravage the province of Normandy. 
was ſo out of humour that he made uſe of ill language, called | f Alluding to the cuſtom of thole days, in which women 
- Henry the fon of a baſtard, and threw the cheſs-men at his | preſented wax tapers at the altar, upon their being churched 
head. Henry, enraged at this affront, threw the cheſs-board | after lying - in. 
in Lewis's face with ſuch violence as laid him bleeding on the | || Wace's MS. hiſtory, Matthew Paris aſſerts, that he re- 
ground, and would have killed, him if he had not been pre- ceived this injury as he was leaping his horſe over a ditch : his 
vented by his brother Rabert, who thought it adviſable to | words are, © Praruptam foſſam equus regis tranſiliens, interi- 
make their eſcape, The two brothers immediately mounted | ora diſrupuit inſidentis.“ Matt. Parif, Hiſt. Maj. p. vi j: 
$4. h  V1tans 
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* ; ich, after la- * ared for interment, at his own expence, in 
Vitalis, made 2 long oor. 4.20 oe 4 blood. So church of St. Stephen, at Caen, where the de- 
menting his manifold acts of oppreſſion an : IT Th br Agri Aeon br: ee 
ſhed, moſt of which he ſeems — 5 have at- om = br amb ad, by his will, 8 

3 5 the times, | depoſited. | 
rribured rather 20 me 8 to ed There the abbot and the monks of the convent 
3 2 = the province of le] came out to meet it, and the proceſſion was in- 
thes — 1 ſt ſon R bert, as his inheritance| creaſed by great numbers of citizens and others, 
Mr 4570 = ſucceſſion to the crown | deſirous to do honour to the deceaſed, whoſe fa- 
by birth-right F. feſſed that he could not pretend | vourite town this had been, adorned by his care, 
of England, he 2 — of his . 5 or in- and enriched by his munificence: but in the midſt 
aan 4 wiſhed that his ſon William, who | of the ſolemnity, a fire breaking out in the town, 
— 8 behaved the moſt dutifully to him of every one ran to aſſiſt in 1 it, and the royal 

CEASE" he inherit it after his de- again left to itſelf. 
Ap ein 1 VeIhe is being happily extinguiſhed, the obſes 
ö ſand ks : which appearing to, quies were reſumed, and a funeral oration was pro- 
8 = — gaderable a . in re- nounced by Gilbert, biſhop of Evreux, who, with 
_—_— 3 fa —— beſtowed on his other, ſix other prelates, attended on the occaſion. And 
over bucky wager 1 bear burſting into tears | here as if every thing relating to the latter end 
e Ki hk | had done | of this prince was to be out of the common order 
— ar : — * 2 0k ſcantily —— of things. juſt as they were going to lay him in 
for him ? William endeavoured to comfort him by the grave, one Aſcelin E itzarthur, a vavaſor (or 
propherically vt, 24H feet bi teothory bor and e upon 6 High hone RNS with a owl 
1 U 5 0 | 
IS g 1 which the event voice to the prelates that attended, forbidding them 
inde Full, ala that we ma cali believe t, 0 inter the body in ths place, which had been th 
have had its riſe ſolely trom William's knowlege of | area of his 1 e _ „ unj : y e 155 N 
c infer RI YANe TEC I 
not 5 | | . 
Fes. Kana | 1 biſhops, ſtartled at the ſolemnity of this invoca- 
ene l Ein mr dress be gh ef e nbd iff ary 
now | | ; 

— io — poſſible, ordered himſelf to be promiſed to make him ſatisfaction for his eſtate, 
removed to a village called Hermantrude, lying on in caſe his claim 2 Hara grounded. 4 
22 by ny peed koi yo 

i VIZ. urſday the ninth o e grave bel r too narrow, C > front 

— a] AD. 08 75 in the Gxty-firſt year of a too ſtreight, in trying to force it down, the 
his age, after having reigned fifty-two I in Nor- belly of the deceaſed: burſt, and occafioned ſuch an 
mandy, and one-and-twenty in England**, _. | intolerable ſtench, that the people all quitted the 

Some accidents attended his- corpſe after his church, leaving the prelates to hurry over the fer- 
death, which have been deemed ſufficiently curious vice as faſt as they could. | 
to entitle them to a place in the hiſtoric page. No] Thus lived and died William I. commonly called 
1 ö — _—— that William e the Na give —_ 5 ——— — — 
paid the ebt of nature, than every one about | partiality which becomes every juft hiſtorian, woul, 
is court immediately deſerted the lifeleſs body of | be to blend truth with contradictions. As to his 
K vote bers afar Kim 5 ite [RR Half of RE A_Hs wk KETC rap 
what other valuable effects were about him; i . 
to ſuch a height did they carry their, rapationiſnels perhaps of many antecedent or ſubſequent : he had 
that they even ſtripped the carcaſe. of the rich|a genius which was continually prompting him to 
mantle which covered it, and left this mighty Con- the greateſt actions, and a reſolution fitted to carry 
nds, naked and expoſed, . Fram his catiet oath; the'helle bf 
ands, na and expoled, I 4 1 
caſt of the world, 3 overty and 2 war were to him familiar; and thoſe changes of 
ſtretched breathleſs in the highways. At laſt, one fortune which would have deterred others from 
Hurlieu de Conteville, a country gentleman, was their purſuits, were to him but ſo many incentiyes 
generous enough to have the body embalmed and ſ to a more powerful exertion. In politics he appears 
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* Some repreſent this as a will, committed to writing by | in the metropolitan church of St. Gervais, near Rouen, and 
notaries ; but on account of its great length, and that it is of | demanding the cauſe, one replied, that it did then ring prime 
doubtful authenticity, we have thought immaterial to inſert it. | to our Lad 3 whereupon, with great devotion lifting his eyes 

+ From Wace's MS. hiſtory, and Fragment. Will. Cong. | towards heaven, and ſpreading abroad his hands, I com- 
in, Walſingh. p, 20. f 8 mend myſelf (ſaid he) to that bleſſed Lady Mary, Mother of 
t 7 Before his death, William is faid to have delivered to his | God, that ſhe, by her holy prayers, may reconcile me to her 
| ſon a letter, ſigned with his own fignet, and addreſſed to arch- | moſt dear Son, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” And with theſe words 

biſhop Lanfranc, ſoliciting his intereſt in his behalf; and hav- yielded up the ghoſt, _ J. H. Life of Will. I. Harl. Miſcell. 
ing kiſſed bim, and given him his blefling, ordered him to | vol. ii. , | ; 

make the beſt of his way to England, in order to prevent any | © And not forty-two, as Rapin miſtakenly has it; for it is 
commotions that might ariſe. evident his government of Normandy commenced from the 

Authors are a good deal divided with regard to this le- death of his Haber Robert, which happened on July 2, A. D. 
gacy left Henry ; ſome ſay that he had five thouſand marks a 103 $- : 
year ; others, among whom is Vitalis, that he had only five | . * Wanting thirty-five days, computing from the death of 
thoufand marks in all.; which laſt is the moſt concurrent opi- | Harold; but if we reckon from his coronation on December 
nion. . L Wen f 25, 1066, it will be found to want almoſt four months of 

$ The dying king (for kings muſt die) having raiſed his | that time. | 
_— upon the pillow, heard the ſound: of the great bell | 
I N i 
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to have had more craft than wiſdom, and his ava- 
rice frequently got the better of his attempts to- 
wards popularity ; for while, in the diſpoſal of 
thoſe lands of which he deprived-the Engliſh, he 
conlidered only the merits of the higheſt bidder, 
he even created himſelf enemies among thoſe of 
his Norman followers, whom he, by this diſtribu- 
tion, affected to oblige. In ſome inſtances he was 
ſuperfluouſly generous, in others penuriouſly ceco- 


nomical. With reſpect to his government, he was 


Tt by his natural diſpoſition, which ſeems to 
ave been haughty and vindictive : averſe to con- 
troul, he looked upon every oppoſition to his will 
as an unpardonable crime; and yet we find him 
ealily forgiving. the moſt flagrant outrages upon 
his perſon and authority. With all the exterior of 
ſubmiſſion to the clergy, no king ever confined their 


wer within more narrow limits : a profeſſed ſub- | 


ject to the church of Rome, no monarch ever 
made a more glorious ſtand againſt any attempt of 
that ſee tu. dictate, in ecclebaſtical matters, to the 
people over whom he ruled ; and the reply he 
to the inſolent demand of pope Gregory, 
will be a laſting monument of his reſolution to 
maintain the independency of the Engliſh church. 
The meaſures which he followed to maintain him- 
ſelf on the throne, were ſuch as muſt render his 
memory juſtly abhorred by every ſon of liberty; 
for he not only diſpoſſeſſed the natives of this iſland 
of their birth- rights and lawful inhericance, but 
even attempted to annihilate their cuſtoms and 
language, that, by introducing the manners of his 
Norman ſubjects, he might the more eaſily bend 
their noble minds to the yoke of arbitrary power. 
Friend as he affected to be to the monks "and 
manner of life, he likewiſe ſubjected them to the 


fame rigorous exactions which he impoſed upon | 


the reſt of his ſubjects; he ſtripped them of thoſe 
privileges which had been given them by the de- 
vout race of the Saxon kings; he changed or ab- 
rogated many of their charters, and ſubjected their 
lands to military ſervice. In a word, his lenity and 
ſeverity, for which he has been execrated or praiſed, 
according as hiſtorians have favoured or diſap- 
proved his cauſe, ſeem to haye been the reſult of 
the immediate circumſtances in which he found 
bimſelt at different times, and to have proceeded 
more from political conſiderations, than from any 
particular diſpoſition or turn of mind in himſelf. 
A partiality to his own wages! appears to have 
been his prevailing paſſion ; to that he often ſacri- 


fed juſtice and the paternal care which every | 


king. ewes to the people over whom he rules, 
whether called to the government of them by elec- 
tion or the right of 3 ; and if, with ſome, 
we allow him to have been a tyrant, he certainly 
was a glorious one. In his private character he 
pears to have been the affectionate huſband and 

F © indulgent parent. And as a legiſlator, though 
he was in many reſpects partial and oppreſhve, yet 

in others he ſhewed a great regard to private pro- 
perty, an invincible hatred. to every vice, and a 


their 
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thorough deteſtation of corruption and partiality 
as will appear from the tenor of his laws, that will 
be found in their proper place. 

As to the external qualifications of this prince 
we find them thus deſcribed by Malmeſbury: « In 
his ſtature he was graceful, though not, as ſome 
report, exceeding the ordinary proportion of men*®: 
he had great dignity in his aſpect, though the pro- 
tuberance of his A ſome what abated the ma- 
jeſty of his perſon: his conſtitution was fitted to 
bear the greateſt hardſhips: and he enjoyed ſo 
perfect a health, that he never had any dangerous 
illneſs till that of which he died. His bodily 
ſtrength was ſo great, that it is ſaid hardly a 
man could be found to draw his bow, which he 
uſed with great eaſe to bend on horſeback, ſtretch- 
out the ſtring with his foot.” | 

His offspring was as follows : 

By his queen Matilda, daughter to Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, he had Robert, ſurnamed Court- 
hoſe, from his wearing ſhort boots or hoſe, or, ac- 
according to ſome, on account of the ſhortneſs of 
his legs and thighs. This prince experienced 
amazing vicifſitudes of fortune, as will be ſeen in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. He was married twice; 
firſt, when both parties were but very young, to 
Margaret, daughter to the earl of Maine, who died 
before ſhe came to the years of puberty : ſecondly 
to Sibylla, niece to Guiſcard, count of Apulia, in 
Italy. He had ifſue Richard, a prince of great ex- 
pectations, who was killed as he was hunting in his 
Tres wht New Foreſt. Moſt of our modern 

iſtorians have mentioned this Richard as a fon of 
the Conqueror's, and that he was born between 
Robert and Rufus; but, by ancient records, this 
appears to be a miſtake. | 

William Rufus, his ſucceffor on the Engliſh 
throne, was another ſon; the appellation of Rufus 
he got from the red colour of his hair and florid 
complexion ; and was educated under Lanfranc, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, his father's favorite mi- 
niſter and counſellor. | | 

His third fon was Henry, furnamed Beauclerc, 
for his extraordinary proficiency in the literature 
of thoſe times. He was born at Selby, in York- 
ſhire, A. D. 1070; a circumſtance which after- 
wards proved of great ſervice to him againft his 
brother Robert, when the latter ſet up a claim to 
the crown of England, and loſt it by not being a 
native of this country. | 

We read of five daughters that William had : 

Cicely, the eldeft, took the veil, and was firſt a 
nun in the monaſtery of Feſchamp, in Normandy, 
and afterwards . abbefs of the convent of the 
Holy Trinity, at Caen, where ſhe died in the year 
1027. | 
Conſtance, the ſecond daughter, was given 
in marriage to. Alain Fergant, count or duke 
of Brittany, to cement the peace between him 
and her father; and William gave with her 
the great manor of Richmond, in Lorkſhire, as a 


dowry. 


p 


In the year 1562, when Caſtilleau took the city of Caen, 
with thoſe broken battalions that eſcaped the battle of Dreux, 
ſome of the mercenary troops, headed by their officers, broke 
down the monument of king William, which his ſon Rufus had 

built to his memory, and which was extremely valuable, be- 
ing adorned with quantity of gold and precious ſtones : 
not contented with this, they violated the ſacred repoſitory of 
the dead, in hopes of finding a valuable treaſure concealed ; 
duc being diſappointed in their rapacious views, they, out of 
malice and reſentment, took his bones out of the ſtone coſfin 


in which they lay, and ſcattered them about with a barbarous 
contempt. As there were a number of Engliſh ſoldiers in the 
town at that time, they eould not bear to ſee the remains of a 
king, who had ruled over their nation, thus ignominioully 
expoſed, and therefore gathered together his. bones, which 
were afterwards brought to England. 'Fhis at once refuted 
the ſuperſtitious report, that his body was found uncorrupt 
after lymg more than four hundred years in the ground ; as 
alſo that his body was eight feet in length, the bones fo found 


not being proportionable to that ſtature. i 
| Adda, 
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da, or Adela, the third daughter, who was 

— to Stephen, carl of Blois, by whom ſhe 
had four ſons, the youngeſt of which, named Ste- 
hen, acceded to the crown of England. After 
the death of her conſort ſhe embraced a religious 
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Margaret, the daughter who was promiſed to 
Harold, appears to have died before William's ex- 
pedition to England. And a fifth daughter, named 

Eleonora, mentioned by Gemitecenſis, after be- 
ing betrothed to Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, not 
reliſhing a married life, died a nun. 


WILLIAM II. 


b . 

ARIOUS have been the portraits of this: 
V rince's character, as the pencil has been 
guided by the hand of affection or diſſixe; but 
when the pallet comes into the poſſeſſion of im- 
partial.ty, the colouring will wear a difterent ap- 
pearance: the horrible vices with which he has 
been ſtigmatized, will be found to fink into the 
milder ades of human frailty; and the daubings of 
groſs adulation will be expunged, and in their room 
chat natural contraſt ſubſtituted, which forms the 
true picture of humanit ). 

In point of genius he rivalled moſt that had 
gone before him. At the ume of his father's death 
he had many, and thoſe not ſmall, difficulties to 
ſtruggle with: the natural courage he was poſſeſſed 
of, would never have been ſufficient of itſelt to have 
made head againſt them, had he not added an ad- 
dreſs peculiar to himſelf. We have already ſeen 
that his father William was deſirous to fix him as 
his ſucceſſor on the Engliſh throne; but the right 
of primogeniture was undoubtedly veſted in his 
brother Robert, a prince who had rendered him- 
ſelf exceeding popular, and, perhaps, from. that 
motive which ever did, and ever will, weigh greatly 
with the compaſſionate ſpirit of the Engliſh, the 
diſlike his father had ſhewn to him, and the ſuffer- 
ings he had ſuſtained, on that account. On the 
other hand, Rufus's ſecond brother Henry was a 
prince of great bravery, nobleneſs of ſentiment, 
and conſummate policy. His. ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom of England miglit be diſputed: the ſub- 
jects over whom he was to reign did, in one ſenſe, 
owe a priority of allegiance to his brother Robert, 
and the 'military tenures of many of them were 
equally due to that prince, as duke of Normandy, 
as to William. 

Such were the rubs in William's way to the 
crown of England, and theſe he got over in the 
manner that ſhall be ſhewn1n the ſucceeding pages. 

The news of his father's death reached him while 
he was waiting for a fair wind at Witſand; but 
this event he was too politic to divulge as yet, 
well knowing the Engliſh were not ſufficiently at- 
tached to the Norman government, to ſubmit to 
a ſucceſſor of that race without having their minds 
properly prepared; and this, indeed, ſeems to have 
been the opinion of his dying father, when he ad- 
viſed him ſo ſtrenuouſly to make archbiſhop Lan- 
tranc his friend. Keeping in mind this prudent 
counſel, he no ſooner landed in England, than he, 
taking with him Bloet, the deceaſed king's chap- 
lain, repaired to Lanfranc, and delivered him the 
letter which his father had given him for that pre- 
late, The archbiſhop, whoſe pride was tickled by 
this immediate application, from that inſtant de- 
voted himſelf to the ſervice of young Rufus; 
and tne ſequel will ſhew that his intereſt was of 


— 


no [mail advantage in raiſing him to the crown, 


ſurnamed RUFUS, A. D. 1087. 


for Rufus's natural roughneſs would not ſuffer him 
to endeavour at a conqueſt over the minds of the 
people by the time-ferving arts of adulation. 

But notwithſtanding the affection which Lanfranc 


bore to Rufus, whom he had educated from his 


earlieſt youth, and the gratitude he owed his fa- 
ther's memory, honour and a regard to juſtice were 
powerful conſiderations with him, and he would 
not abſolutely promiſe to eſpouſe his cauſe till he 
had firſt given him his oath, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that, in caſe through his agency he 


ſhould obtain the throne of England, he would 
govern with equity and moderation, maintain the 


| hberties of the people, and behave like a dutiful 


and obedient ſon to mother-church.” This pro- 
miſe being agreed to on the part of Rufus, the 


archbiſhop fet himſelf heartily to work, in order 
to remove every obſtruction in his way to the 
diadem. 

So. great was the eſteem and credit in which 
Lanfranc ſtood with the Engliſh, that in a ſhort 
time he gained over to his party the leading men 
of both nations; and, effectually to work upon the 
minds of the populace, a report was induſtriouſſy 
ſpread, that William had reſolved upon a plan of 
government entirely different from that of his fa- 
ther; that he had a natural affection for the Eng- 
liſh, whofe ſufferings he had often commiſerated, 
and was determined to alleviate, if ever it was in 
his power ; and, in particular, that it was his in- 
tention to aboliſh the very rigorous laws relating 
to the game, then in force; in fine, that he would 
be the reſtorer and defender of thoſe rights and 
privileges which his predeceffor had wreſted from 
them. Thus much for the Engliſh. As for the Nor- 
mans, they were taught to believe that their in- 
tereſts were inſeparably connected with thoſe of 
Rufus, and that they had no other chance for con- 
tinuing in poſſeſſion of what they had got in Eng- 
land, but by ſupporting the cauſe of the young 
prince to whom his father had, in his dying mo- 
ments, bequeathed the ſucceſſion of his new ac- 
quired kingdom. | 

But, perhaps, all thoſe meaſures, however po- 
litic and well contrived for conciliating the minds 
of all parties to William's ſucceſſion, would have 
fallen ſhort of their deſired end, had it not been 
for the indolence or vanity of Robert, who made 
himſelf ſo ſure of the affections of the Engliſh, 
and their hearty concurrence in favour of his claim, 
that, when he was adviſed in a friendly manner by 
many noblemen, both Norman and Engliſh, his 
adherents, to make all poſſible ſpeed for England, 
in order to prefer his right of primogeniture, he 
anſwered, with a haughtineſs that bordered upon 
inſanity, © that there was no need for ſuch preci- 
pitation, ſince if he was at the farther end of the 
globe, he was ſure that the Engliſh wauld not dare 
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ro fill the throneꝰ in his abſence.“ The event proved | 


him the dupe of his own vanity; being abſent, he 
had but few friends to ſolicit his cauſe in England, 
and Lanfranc's pains in behalf of Rufus were 
attended with ſuch good ſucceſs, that this prince 
was, in a great council of the kingdom (conwoca- 
tis terre magnatibus, faith Brompton) declared 
king of England, and crowned the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember, eighteen days after the death of his ta- 
ther, William I. the ceremony being performed 
by Lanfranc, in the preſence of the archbiſhop of 
York, moſt of the other prelates in the kingdom, 
and-a conſiderable number of the temporal lords. 

William , on his firſt acceſſion to the throne, 
endeavoured, by every popular meaſure, to win 
the affection of his new ſubjects; and the Englith, 
whole natural honeſty and openneſs of diſpoſition, 
ever did and ever will render them the dupes of 
ambitious or deſigaing men, began to hug them- 
ſelves in the imagination that golden days were 
dawning upon them, and that in the mild admini- 
ſtration of Rufus they ſhould find a balm for thoſe 
wounds which his fathers arbitrary government had 
given to their privileges and conſtitution ; beſides, 
they found their nationality not a little flattered by 
the particular attention which their new monarch 
affected to ſhew them on all occaſions. 5 

When Robert and his party heard of the popu- 
lar methods that William was purſuing, they thought 
it high time to rouſe from their inactivity. Ro- 
bert repaired to Rouen from Abbeville, where he 
was at the time of his father's death, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Normandy without oppoſition, and was 
inveſted with the ſword of that duchy, a ceremony, 
at that time, and in thoſe parts, tantamount. to 
that of coronation, 5 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his half- uncle, was his 
chief miniſter and favourite, and had the direction 
of the affairs of his duchy. This prelate harboured 
a ſecret animoſity againſt Lanfranc, and flattered 
himſelf, that if he could, by his intereſt and 
connection, place his maſter Robert on the throne 
of England, he ſhould find no great difficulty in 
ſupplanting his adverſary in his dignity. With 
this view he went over to England, but under the 
ſpecious pretence of ſoliciting the reſtitution of his 
eſtate there, as earl of Kent, which had been con- 
fiſcated by William I. as we have already ſhewn. 
William Rufus gave him the. moſt cordial recep- 
tion, and reinſtated him in his former poſſeſſions ; 
a conduct which was ſufficient to have won the 
heart of a leſs ambitious perſon than Odo, and 
have fixed him in the intereſt of ſo generous a be- 
nefactor: but here it cauſed a very different effect, 
and the ambitious prelate looked upon William's 
generoſity as the pure effect of weakneſs, and 
doubted not of being able to compaſs his treacherous 
deſigns with all imaginable eaſe. The great credit 
in which he found — was, indeed a ſevere 
mortification to him; however, the chagrin he felt 
on this occaſion, ſerved only as a more powerful 
incentive to purſue his purpoſe. | 

He wanted not a pretence to countenance his 
enterprize, Robert's primogeniture furniſhed him 
with as plauſible one as he could wiſh. Having 
reſolved upon his plan of operations, he commu- 
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nicated his deſigus to Euſtace, earl of Boulogne 
and Robert de Beleſme, and, by the moſt arty} 
arguments, drew them into his party, together 
with ſeveral other Norman lords, with whom RO. 
bert's birth-right had a weight, or who were in 
hopes that, by ſtirring up commotions in the ſtate, 
and making themſelves neceſſary, they ſhould reap 
| conſiderable advantages. 

Odo finding his intrigues attended with ſuck 
ſucceſs, ſent an account of his projects to Ro. 
bert, in Normandy, aſſuring him that nothing was 
wanting but his preſence, and a reſpectable body 
of Norman troops, to recover that throne from 
_ the unjuſt caprice of his father had excluded 

im. 

Robert, though of an irreſolute diſpoſition, 
had a ſoul not inſenſible to the ſpur of ambition; 
he received this news with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, 
and fent word to Odo in return, that as ſoon as 
ever his friends were diſpoſed to make a riſing in 
his favour, they might depend upon being heartily 
ſeconded byhim ; and that he would, at an appoint- 
ed day, invade England +, In the mean time, to 
diſpoſe his Norman ſubjects to act vigorouſly in his 
behalf, he oblerved the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs 
in the diſtribution of the pious legacies which had 
been left by his father; and ſer the two ſons of 
the uſurper Harold, who had been fo long hoſtages 
in Normandy, at liberty, as likewiſe Duncan, na- 
tural ſon to Malcolm, king of Scotland, a priſoner 
there at that time, and alſo knighted them. 

As ſoon as the conſpirators in England had re- 
ceived Robert's aſſurances of joining them, they 
began to ſtir. The biſhop of Coutances, and his 
nephew, Robert de Mowbray, ftruck the firſt blow 
by ſeizing upon Bath, Berkeley, and Briſtol, from 
whence they - made excurſions, and ruined the 
eſtates of all thoſe noblemen who were of William's 
party. Their example was quickly followed by 
Roger Bigod, who got together a party in the 
county of Norfolk; while Hugh de Grenteſmeſnil 
made himſelf. maſter of moſt of the fortreſſes and 
ſtrong holds in Leiceſterſhire. The earls of Here- 
ford and Shrewſbury raiſed the Welſh and all their 
own tenants, at the head of whom they over-ran 
the whole country between the borders of Wales 
and Worceſter. The behaviour of the good biſhop 
Wulfſtan, on this occaſion, was ſuch as delerves 
to. be tranſmitted to poſterity. Notwithſtanding 
that he had many perſonal cauſes of diſlike to arch- 
biſhop Lanfranc and his clergy, he made private 
pique give way to the love and duty he owed to his 
country : he refuſed to admit the forces of the 
malecontents into Worceſter; and when at length 
obliged to yield to ſuperiority of numbers and 
abandon the town, he retired into the caſtle, where 
he made ſuch a glorious defence, that he obliged 
the rebels to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with great 
pecipitation, 

William could not but be greatly alarmed at theſe 
ſteps taken in favour of his brother Robert; but, 
with a preſence of mind that he obſerved on all occa- 
ſions, he ſhewed not the leaſt ſigns of apprehenſion 
or uneaſineſs, but ſet himſelf to take every prudenk. 
meaſure to ſuppreſs the inſurrection; in all which 
he conſulted and implicitly followed the counſels 


UE 


William found in his father's treaſury ſixty thouſand 
pounds weight-of ſilver, befides gold, jewels, veſtments, and 
other things of ineſtimable value, the greateſt part of which 
ke beſtowed on the churches and religious houſes, and diſtri- 


buted the reſt in largeſſes to the ſoldiery, in order to fix them 
in his ſervice. Gel. Gemet. intcrpol. lib. viii, cap. 2. Ord. 
Vital. p. 664. | 
+ A. D. 1088. 
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of Lanfranc, in whom he knew he could conſide, 
and who, in this exigence of affairs, admirably well 
ſeconded the prudence and reſelution of his royal 
maſter, and no one act of ſeverity was practiſed on 
this occaſion. Both the King and his miniſter en- 
deavoured, on the contrary, to ſtifie the rebellion 
by the gentle ways of conciliation, and rather to 
argue than terrify the inſurgents into ſubmiſſion. 
With this view he brought about an interview with 
the earls of Arundel and Shrewſbury, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the chiefs of the oppoſition, with whom 
he ſo effectually wrought, by the moſt laviſh pro- 
miſes of bounty and protection, that they deſerted 
Robert's party, and became the faſt friends and ad- 
herents of Rufus. Lanfranc, on his part, beſtirred 
himſelf with ſo much ſucceſs, that he ſoon gained 
over a conſiderable number of the moſt powerful 
conſpirators, who abandoned the enterprize they 
had undertaken, ſo that William now found him- 
ſelf at leiſure to proſecute more vigorous meaſures, 
and to attack the enemy in that quarter whence 
he had molt to fear. 

Accordingly he made an attempt to ſurprize Ro- 
cheſter, where he had been informed Odo, with a 
choſen band of the malecontents, had taken up 
their ſtation ; bur, on his arrival before the place, 
he not only found it in an excellent poſture of 
defence, but alſo that Odo was removed to Peven- 
ſey, another of his caſtles. This was no ſmall diſ- 
appointment to William, who thought if he could 
ſecure the perſon of that arch-rebel, he ſhould 
ſtrike at the very root of thoſe commotions that 
diſturbed his reign : he therefore, leaving Rocheſ- 
ter, marched to Pevenſey *, where Odo had forti- 
fied himſelf, expecting the arrival of ſuccours from 
Robert. The king, without loſing a moment's 
time, cloſely inveſted the place, and carried on his 
attacks with ſuch fury, that Odo, ſeeing no pro- 
bability of relief, and dreading the fatal conſe- 
quences that might follow an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
made an offer to capitulate ; but William would 
hearken to no other terms than thoſe of ſparing his 
life, and that only on condition that he ſhould ab- 
jure the realm, and prevail with the garriſon of 
Rocheſter to ſurrender. Hard as theſe conditions 
were, Odo was glad to comply with them : he gave 
the king admittance into Pevenſey; and then, go- 
ing along with an eſcorte, appointed by William 
for that purpoſe, he preſented himſelf before the 
gates of Rocheſter, ſummoning the town and thoſe 
within to ſurrender to the king at his requeſt. The 
garriſon of Rocheſter was at this time compoſed of 
the flower of the Norman party in England, with 
many other of the principal French and Engliſh no- 
bility : Euſtace, count of Boulogne, was there alſo, 
who gueſling the ſtate of affairs from the counte- 
nance of Odo, and that he acted only upon com- 
pulſion, got together a ſtrong party, and making 
a ſudden fally, took priſoner Odo and his eſcorte, 
and carried them with him into the town. 

William, thus deceived in his hopes of becom- 
ing maſter of Rocheſter by the means of Odo, de- 
termined to effect that by force, which he could 
not compaſs by treaty, marched his forces thither, 
and fat down before the city, which was ſo vigor- 
ouſly defended that he began to deſpair of ſucceſs; 
but an epidemical diſtemper having got among the 


belieged, which carried off great numbers, they | 
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were at length compelled to propoſe terms of ſur- 
render, offering to take an oath of allegiance to 
William, and to ſerve him ever after with all duty 
and ſubmiſſion ; but William, with a ſtroke of po- 
licy, affected for a while to treat theſe offers with 
great diſdain, by which he had an opportunity ot 
obliging thoſe of his party who petitioned for their 
friends and relations in the town: at length, ſut- 
tering himſelf to be prevailed on by their intrea- 
ties, he gave the beſieged leave to enjoy life and 
limbs, but no manner of hopes that they ſhould 
ever be reinſtated in their fortunes, As to Odo, 
he found means to eſcape by ſhipping to Norman- 
dy, where Robert made him licutenant of his 
duchy ; but all his great eſtates and poſſeſſions were 
ſeized upon by Rufus, whodiſtributed themamongit 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their fi- 
delity and fervices to him in the courſe of the re- 
bellion. 

Every unſucceſsful attempt to overturn a govern- 
ment, reverts with tenfold loſs upon the authors, 
and ſtrengthens in proportion the hands of thoſe in 
power. Robert's party was now entirely broken; 
and William, having no longer any thing to fear, 
thought himſelf at liberty to diſpence with the per- 
formance of thoſe promiſes which the former exi- 
gence of his affairs had prompted him to make; 
and the honeſt Engliſh (4 Anglos probos,” to uſe 
the words of Malmeſbury), who, from their late 
ſervices, thought themſelves juſtly entitled to every 
reaſonable mark of favour from a king whoſe throne 
they had ſo loyally and bravely upheld, found them- 
ſelves cruelly diſappointed, by his enacting leveral 
rigorous laws concerning foreſts, Lanfranc could 
not behold ſuch proceedings in filence, but, with 
a becoming boldneſs, remonſtrated to him how very 
inconſiſtent they were with the ſacred promiſe he 
had made to him, when only a candidate for the 
crown, William's haughty foul was ſtung to the 
quick with this freedom of the arehbiſhop's; but 
not judging it politic to break with a perſon of 
his great influence in the kingdom, he affected to 
— it off, by ſaying in a jeſting manner, Fiſh ! 
man, doſt think kings can keep all their promiſes?“ 
It was not long, however, before William was de- 
livered of this too honeſt counſellor, who died 
within a few months afterwards, juſtly regretted 
by the good men of both nations, who revered him 
as the moſt able and upright prelate and ſtateſman 
that had for many ages adorned thoſe high poſts. 

The preſence of this venerable man being no 
longer a check to the king's inclinations, he began 
to indulge himſelf without reſtraint in that thirſt for 
money-getting, which ſeems to have been the prevail- 
ing paſſion of his father and himſelf, but with this 
difference, that the firſt William always took cart 
to keep his coffers well ſupplied againſt any ſudden 
emergency; whereas this prince, avaticious with- 
out frugality, ſquandered the immenſe ſums he 
drained from the ſubject in idle experces, to gra- 
tify his own vanity, or ſatisfy the cravings of his 
favourites. And here he put in practice a method 
before unknown in England; he ſeized into his 
own hands all the vacant benefices, which he kept 
ſo for a number of years, collecting their revenues 
for his own uſe; the firſt fruits, to which he was 
legally entitled, appearing to him too ſmall to ſa- 
tiate his avarice : nay, when he had for ſome time 


* Having firſt taken Tunbridge, another of Odo's ſtrong 


holds, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, and which he ordered 


to be demoliſhed, as he could not ſpare men ſufficient to keep it, 
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enjoyed the profits of their income, he afterwards 
ſet them up to public auction, to be purchaſed by 
the beſt bidder, without the leaſt regard to the 
merit or capacity of the intended purchaſer, 

A. D. 1089, by the advice of Ralph Flambard, 
one of the chief juſtices of the kingdom, he or- 
dered a new ſurvey to be taken of all the lands in 
England, on a pretence that the inqueſt made by 
his father, and on which Domeſday Book had been 
formed, was incomplete, and the aſſeſſments un- 
equal : this gave him an opportunity of raiſing the 
taxes conſiderably. The part which Flambard 
acted on this occaſion, and the rigour with which 
he exerciſed his new office of inquiſitor, rendered 
him ſo odious to the people in general, that a plot 
was laid to aſſaſſinate him, which by ſome accident 
miſcarried: but this attempt ſeemed to be a ſignal 
for many of the nobility to combine againſt Wil- 
liam himſelf, who had countenanced theſe illegal 

Proceedings in his favourite. Matters, however, 
were not ſo ſecretly conducted but that Flambard 
came to the knowlege of the plot that was hatching, 
and took ſuch effectual ſteps, partly by flattery, and 
partly by menaces, that he quaſhed the conſpiracy 
in its infancy, and procured Ivo de Taillebois, the 
chief of the party, to be ſent into baniſhment, 

And here we will ſtop a while, and caſt our 
looks towards Normandy and its duke Robert, 
who had not as yet taken any one material ſtep to- 
wards the ſupport of that claim which he had pre- 
tended to ſer up to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. His 
natural indolence had fo far got the better of him, 
that even in his own duchy matters were in the 
greateſt confuſion ; the ſtate was over-run with 
banditti, who exerciſed the moſt outrageous ra- 
vages upon the defenceleſs part of the people : add 
to this, that Robert, when he had full formed the 


deſign of ſupporting his party in England by mak- 


ing a deſcent in their favour, a deſign which in the 
end came to nothing, Robert I ſay had, on this 
occaſion, from a ſcarcity of money, mortgaged 
the whole country of the Contantin to his brother 
Henry, for the loan of three thouſand pounds : 
now Henry, apprehenſive that Robert might ſeize 
that country into his hands as ſoon as opportunity 
ſhould offer, had trained up the inhabitants to 
martial diſcipline; but ſtill fearful that theſe pre- 
cautions might prove ineffectual to ſecure to him 
his-property, he entered into a private correſpon- 
dence with his brother William, whom he adviſed 
to attack Robert's territories, in which attempt he, 
trom his knowlege of the ſtate of affairs in Nor- 
mandy, promiſed him certain ſucceſs. 

Rufus, however, was too politic a prince to en- 
gage in any enterprize of that nature without be- 
ing well aſſured of ſupport; he therefore convened 
a council of his ſtates, and laid before them the 
ſtate of Normandy, and the motives upon which 
he was determined to attempt an invaſion of that 
country, requeſting at the ſame time their ſanction 
to his proceedings. 

The council concurring with his views, he made 
the neceſſary preparations for carrying his enter- 
prize into execution; and in the ſpring of the year 
1090, he landed in Normandy, and, before his 
brother Robert was able to make head againſt him, 
carried the towns of St. Vallery, Albemarle, and 
| ſeveral other places, without meeting with the leaſt 


oppolition. 
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Robert, thus preſſed, applied with great ear- 
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neſtneſs, to the court of France for relief; but 
William had by ſome means attached the French 
king to his intereſt, and Robert found himſelf de- 


ſerted by the very perſon on whom he had placed 


the moſt aſſured dependence, and left expoled to 
all the calamities of war; he law his towns falling 
one after another into the hands of William, and 
received certain advice that Rouen itſelf, the capital 
of his duchy, was on the eve of being ſurrendered 
to theking of England by its governor Conon, who 
had carried on a fecret correſpondence with the 
enemies of his ſovereign and his country. 

At this juncture Henry, who equally diſtrufted 
both his brothers, but feared the deſigns of Wil- 
liam moſt, as being the moſt powerful, deſerted 
the party of the latter, and reſolved, on this oc- 
caſion to throw the weight of his intereſt in- 
to Robert's ſcale : marching, therefore, with a 
body of forces to join him, he arrived juſt in time 
to prevent the execution of the traitor Conon's 
ſcheme, whoſe perſon he ſeized and ordered him 
to be caſt headlong from the top of the caſtle, 
after which he took poſſeſſion of the city in the 
name of his elder brother. By this bold ſtroke he 
quaſhed the conſpiracy, which, had it ſucceeded, 
would not only have deprived Robert of his capi- 
tal, but in all probability of his whole dominions 
and Henry wiſely foreſaw, that in ſuch caſe his ruin 
alſo would follow as a natural conſequence. 

This union of the two brothers, and the mi{- 
carriage of the enterprize upon Rouen, put a ſtop 
to William's progreſs for this year, and he returned 
to England; but he reſolved to proſecute the war 
with the utmoſt vigour the enſuing campaign. 
Accordingly, as ſoon as theſeafon of 1091 admitted 
of beginning military operations, he croſſed the 
ſea with a ſtrong fleet and a numerous land army; 
and coming upon Robert, who was then engaged 
in the ſiege of Courcy, he obliged him to decamp 
with great precipitation. After this he marched to 
a place called Ville d'Eu, where he encamped, and 
was viſited by many of the Norman nobility, wheſe 
own intereſts made them deſirous to bring about 
an accommodation, between the two brochers; 
their labours were attended with fuch happy ſuc- 
ceſs that a peace was ſhortly after concluded, on 
condition that Robert ſhould reſign the cuunty of 
Eu, the caſtle of Aumale, the abbey of Feſchamp, 
Cherbourg, and all the other places he had reduced 
on the coaſt of Normandy ; in lieu of which Wil- 
liam was to aſſiſt the duke in ſubduing the province 
of Maine which had revolted, and reſtore to the 
confiſcated Engliſh eſtates all Norman noblemen 
who had been deprived of them. Moreover, it 
was ſtipulated, that in cafe of the death of either 
of the two brothers, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit 
the other's dominions. 

In all this treaty not the leaſt notice was taken 
of Henry, who could not but be greatly chagrined 
to ſee himſelf thus contemptuouſly and unjuſtly 
paſſed by; and reſolving to revenge himſelf upon 
Robert in particular, from whom he thought his 
late ſervices called for ſome degree of attention, 
he, by force of arms, made himſelf maſter of 
Mount Michael. Robert could not quictly ſee 
a place of that conſequence wreſted out of his 
hands, and therefore engaged his brother William 
to aſſiſt him in recovering it again. The two bro- 
thers began by taking poſſeſſion of the Contantin ; 


after which they advanced to the ſiege of Mount 
. F Michael. 
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ichael. The place was ſtrongly fortified by na- 
_ being — er on a rock waſhed by the ſea, 
and ſurrounded with water at the flood tide, con- 
ſequently they had no hopes of reducing 1t in any 
other manner than by blockade. 

While the two brothers lay before the place, 
a remarkable accident happened, which, as It 
gives us a ſtrong light into one part of William's 
Character, we ſhall here deliver as related by 
Knyghton. * £27 

One day, as the king was riding alone at ſome 
diſtance from the camp, he ſaw two horſemen ad- 
vancing in full gallop from the caſtle, and being 
naturally brave even to an extreme, he, deſpiſing the 
odds, rode to meet them, determined to take one or 
both of them priſoners, hoping thereby to get ſome 
material intelligence relating to the condition of the 
beſieged. The ſoldiers finding themſelves attacked 
by a lingle man, could not for ſhame but ſtand on 
the defenſive, and in the encounter one of them 
had the good fortune to run William's horſe through 
with his ſpear, who inſtantly falling drew his rider 
with him to the ground; the fellow — his 
antagoniſt in this ſituation, and not knowing him, 
was on the point of putting an end to his life, when 
the monarch called out to him in a commanding 
tone, Hold, villain, I am the king of England.“ 
The ſoldier, ſtruck with veneration, ſtopped his 
uplifted hand, and, together with his comrade, 
aſſiſted to raiſe the king, and mounted him on one 
of their own horſes. William vaulting into the 
ſaddle with great agility, called to the man who 
had got the better of him, ſaying, « Follow me, 
my lad, and you ſhall henceforward be my ſoldier.” 

Although the beſiegers had nothing to boaſt of 
in point of ſucceſs, the _ going on very ſlowly, 
yet at the ſame time thoſe within were driven to 
great diſtreſs, and Henry's people were greatly put 
to it for want of water ; which, when Robert came 
to underſtand, he, with a humanity and brotherly 
kindneſs which muſt ever do honour to his heart, 
gave leave for the beſieged to fetch as much water 
as they wanted, and not only ſo, but ſent Henry a 
ton of wine for his owa drinking ; and when Wil- 
liam remonſtrated to him, that ſuch a conduct was 
counter to all the rules of true policy, * It may be 
ſo (replied he), but is our diſpute then ſo deadly, 
that we ſhall ſuffer our own. brother to periſh for 
thirſt? Alas, there are many kingdoms in the 
world, but where ſhall we find another brother, if 
we cruelly deſtroy this ? * This act of generoſity, 
however, appeared ſo ill-timed to William, that 
he would no longer act in conjunction with Robert, 
but quitted the ſiege and returned to England. 
Nevertheleſs Robert proſecuted it with ſuch vigour, 
that in a ſhort time he brought his brother Henry 
to ſurrender upon terms; after which the unfor- 
tunate Henry wandered up and down for ſome time, 
without knowing where to fix his reſidence. 

About this time Edgar returned to Normandy 
from his Paleftine expedition, and was generouſly 
received by Robert; but Rufus, who entertained 
ſome diſagreeable apprehenſions of that prince, made 
it a point with his brother Robert that he ſnould ob- 
lige him to quit his dominions, which he according- 
ly did; and William having ſeized upon the eſtates 
he held in England, Edgar — himſelf once more 
obliged to have recourſe to his old friend and pro- 
tector, Malcolm, king of Scots, to whom he made 
luch an affecting repreſentation of the hard treat- 
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ment he had received from William, that the Scot 
reſolved to avenge him on his oppreſſor, and to 
march a powerful army into England, in order to 
place him on the throne of his anceſtors. And 2c- 
cordingly, taking adyantage of William's abſence 
in Normandy, he entered Northumberland, in 
May, ravaged the whole country, which was in 4 
defenceleſs ſtate; and, having made a conſiderable 
booty, retired again into his own country. 

Upon the news of this invaſion, Rufus immedi- 
ately made preparations to attack the Scots, both 
by ſea and land; but the ſucceſs of the war was 
far from being favourable to the Engliſh, for the 
fleet, which had been deſtined to make a deſcent 
on the Scottiſh coaſt, was moſtly deſtroyed by a 
tempeſt, ſo that it could effect nothing of any con- 
ſequence. In the mean time, Robert, at the invi- 
tation of Rufus, came over from Normandy, to af- 
ſiſt him in his land expedition againſt the enemy; 
and both brothers advanced with their joint forces 
as far as Scotwater, where they were met by an 
envoy from Malcolm, with this meſſage to William, 
„That as he neither did nor would acknowlege 
him as king of England, conſequently he could 
look on him only as the invader of his kingdom; 
but that if his brother Robert was with him, he 
was ready and willing to do that prince homage for 
Cumberland, as the eldeſt ſon of William I. his 
lord paramount.“ 

Upon the receipt of this meſſage, William called 
a council of war, to conſult upon the moſt proper 
meaſures to be purſued ; when Robert de Mow- 
bray, earl of Northumberland, a wiſe and experi- 
enced general, repreſented the neceſſity there was 
of coming to an accommodation, as the Engliſh 
was greatly weakened and diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions, the enemy having ravaged the country 
lo entirely, that there was neither forage for 
their horſes nor food for the men. Theſe ſage re- 
monſtrances had the deſired effect, and Robert was 
pitched upon by the council to go to the Scottiſh 
camp with propoſals to Malcolm, by whom he was 
received with the greateſt complaiſance; and his 
offers being ſeconded by the perſuaſions of Edgar 
Atheling, whom Mowbray had ſecretly found means 
to perſuade that he would get him reſtored to his 
eſtates in England, and who had none of the am- 
bition of a crown about him, Malcolm conſented 
to a peace with Rufus, on the following terms : 
that William ſhould reſtore to Malcolm twelve ma- 
nors, which the latter had held under the firſt Wil- 


.liam, and pay him annually twelve marks of gold; 


and that Malcolm ſhould do homage to William 
in the ſame manner as he had done to his father. 
At the ſame time William was obliged to receive 
Edgar Atheling into favour, and reinſtate him in 
the poſſeſſion of the lands he had taken from him. 
Matters being thus amicably adjuſted between 
the two ſovereigns, though, it mult be confeſſed, 
in a manner not very glorious to William, this 
latter retired, with the ſhattered remains of his 
army, to England. And now Robert thought it 
was a ſcaſonable opportunity to remind his brother 
William of the treaty that had been made between 
them, and to require to be put in ſeizin of the 
eſtates which were to be given him in England by 
virtue of that treaty. William, however, only 
amuſed him with flattering promiſes, without ſhew- 
ing the leaſt inclination to perform his contract; up- 
on which Robert, in a pique, quitted England, and 
took 
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took Edgar Atheling along with him into Nor 


mandy. 

William, on his return home, received the agree- 
able news, that, during his abſence in Scotland, the 
county of Glamorgan, in Wales, had been entirely 
conquered by Robert Fitzhamon, a Norman and 
his ſubject. The hiſtory of this conqueſt is à me- 
lancholy proof of the fatal effects that ariſe from 
civil diſſentions, and at the ſame time affords an uſe- 
ful leſſon to princes, how they attempt to aſſert 
their rights by calling in a foreign aid. 

Wales being divided into ſeveral little principa- 
lities, and the princes thereof being continually at 
variance with one another, had never been able to 
make head againſt the power of England; all that 
theſe princes could do being only to carry on a 
piratical war, in which they derived ſome advan- 
tages from the woody and mountainous ſituation of 
their country. To prevent the depredations they 
ſo frequently committed in that part of the Engliſh 
territories bordering upon theirs, William I. had 
prudently given large poſſeſſions to his Norman 
barons on the marches of Wales, inveſting them 
with extraordinary privileges and royalties, fo that 
they had always a great number of dependents ready 
to take up arms and oppoſe the Welſh whenever 
they attempted any incurſions. About the year 
1090, Rees ap Tuder, prince of South Wales, had 
fallen upon Jeſtyn, lord of Morgannue, or Gla- 
morgan, whoſe tamily had ruled that country for 
many ages. This latter, finding himſelf too weak 
to oppoſe the invader of his territories without fo- 
reign ſuccours, applied, by the means of Eneon, 
a Welch nobleman, who had been in the Engliſh 
ſervice, to Robert Fitzhamon, earl of Gloceſter, 
for aſſiſtance. Robert, aſſociating with him twelve 
valiant knights, marched with a conſiderable force 
ro his aid, and coming to an engagement with the 
enemy, near Brecknock, Rees was flain, and with 
him fell the principality of South Wales. Jeſtyn 
feeing himſelf thus happily freed from his old 
enemy, neglected to perform the conditions he had 
made with the Engliſh, or to reward the ſervices of 
thoſe who had ſo ſucceſsfully aſſiſted him. He 
ſhewed the like diſregard to Eneon, whom he, 
from time to time, put off on frivolous pretences. 
This breach of faith ſo incenſed both parties, that 
they joined together to attack him ; and the whole 
country of Glamorgan being foon reduced, Fitz- 
hamon took poſſeſſion of the fertile part lying on 
the ſea-coaſt, and left the mountainous and uncuk 
tivated tract to Eneon. 

Fitzhamon, thus become maſter of the country, 
rewarded the twelve knights“, who had aſſiſted 
him in the conqueſt, with ſeveral valuable ficfs, 
which they were to hold of him as their lord para- 
mount. It will appear by the note, that many fa- 
milies of their names are ſtill ſettled in their eſtates 


there. 
Robert, on his return to his own dominions, 


found his brother Henry in poſſeſſion of Donfront, | 
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a ſtrong ſca- port town in Normandy, which had 
been delivered into his hands by Roger de Belleſme, 
together with the whole of the Contantin. On this 
occaſion, William's policy had dictated to him to 
ſupport Henry underhand, ſo that Robert found 
it impoſſible to reduce that young prince, or diſ- 
poſſeſs him of thoſe territories he had ſcized; nor 


was this the only inſtance of his brother Rufus”; 


inſincerity and diſregard to treaties that Robert had 
to complain of; for, notwithſtanding the ſignal 
ſervices he had rendered him in the Scottiſh war, 
William was continually endeavouring to draw of? 
the Norman lords from their allegiance to Robert, 
hoping by degrees to weaken that prince fo effectu. 
ally as to make himſelf maſter, with little or no op- 
poſition, of the duchy of Normandy. While he was 
thus giving his own brother ſuch juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, his ſubjects had not much better to expect 
from his hands; and, in ſhort he exerciſed his au- 
thority at home in the moſt illegal and arbitrary 
manner, by impoſing new taxes upon corporations, 
and grinding the faces of all thoſe under him in the 
molt relentleſs manner, By theſe methods he did 
indeed fill his coffers, but at the ſame time he 
entailed upon himſelf the curſes both of the Eng- 
liſn and Normans, who were equally ſufferers by 
his rapacious exactions. 

About the year 1093, William found himſcli, 
much againſt his will, obliged to fill up the long 
vacant fee of Canterbury, in order to ſtop the out- 
cries of the clergy, whom he knew to have a grezt 
influence with- the common people. Accordingly 
he liſtened to a propoſal they made him of electing 
Anfelm, abbot of Bec, into that ſee, a man of the 
moſt unexceptionable character. But while this 
propofal was under conſideration, William fell 
dangerouſly ill at Gloceſter : and as none but the 
truly virtuous are truly brave, William on this oc- 
caſion betrayed all the ſigns of puſillanimity; he 
had recourſe to the prayers and counſels of that ſet 
of men, for which he had always affected to ſhew 
the greateſt contempt : and they, true to the grand 
principle which actuates all of their order, laid hold 
of this opportunity to work the mind of the death- 
affrightened king to their own purpoſes. The arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury was beſtowed on Anſelm, 
who was at that time in England, on a viſit to his 
friend the earl of Cheſter, then on a ſick-bed ; the 
biſhopric of Lincoln was given to Robert Bloet, 
William's own chaplain ; the clergy alſo gained 
ſeveral other material points during the king's ſick- 
neſs; in particular, Anſelm demanded a full reſti- 
tution of every part of the revenues of his ſee, that 
had been granted away at the death of Lanfranc, 
for lay . all which Rufus faithfully promiſed 
to comply with. But no ſooner had his diſorder 
taken a favourable turn, and he found himſelf freed 
from the immediate terror of diſſolution, than he 
repented him heartily of the conceſſions he had 
made, and forgetting in his recovery all the promiſes | 
of his ſick-bed, gave the clergy to underſtand 


— 
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The names of theſe knights, and the poſſeſſions aſſigned 
them, are ſtill extant in an old Britiſh record, and are as fol- 
low : Names, Poſſeſſions. 


William de Londres — —  Ogmor. 

Richard de Grana Villa —— Neth. 

Pagan de Tuberville —— Coity. 

Robert de Quintin — — Lhan Blethyan. 

Richard de Liward — — 'Talauan. 

Gilbert de Humfreville —— Penmarke. 
— ( Eaſt Orchard, 


Roger de Beckrolles 


Names. Poſteſſions. 
Raynold de Sully —— Sully. 
Peter de Loore F Peterton. 
John de Llemin St, George, 
Oliver de-St. John Fonmon. 
William de Eſterling St. Donats. 


+ Powel, in his Hiſtory of Wales, and Florence of Wor- 
ceſter, place this event in 1094; but from the old Briti! 
Chronicle, we here date it A. D. 1092. 


: | that 


A. D. 1093 1094. 


that he thought they had taken undue advantages 
of his late weakneſs: he countermanded ſeveral 
orders he had iſſued in their favour; and, which 
was ſtill more unpardonable, he commanded the 

riſon doors to be ſhut again upon thoſe whom he 
had ordered to be ſet free, and reſumed his former 
arbitrary manner of governing. Theſe proceed- 
ings occaſioned a quarrel between him and Anſelm 
that proved the ſource of manifold miſchiefs. 
Moreover, William finding that many of his ſub- 
jects daily quitted the Kingdom, unable to ſubſiſt 
under his rule, he iſſued an edict, prohibiting any 
one to go out of it without eſpecial licence firſt ob- 
tained of the king. 

And here the adverſaries of William ſeem to 
indulge themſelves in the moſt bitter invectives 
againſt him : he is repreſented as a monſter of 
tyranny, profligacy, and perjury. It will not be 
difficult for the reader to gueſs from what quarter 
this flood of cenſure chiefly proceeds; but as his 
enemies ſpeak only in general terms, and do not 
bring us any particular authentic inſtances of civil 
oppreſſion, candour will not permit us to ſubſcribe 
our aſſent to detraction in groſs: beſides, hiſtory un- 
doubtedly furniſhes us with many examples, where 
kings have been impoſed upon by the artifices of a 
deſigning and ambitious ſet of men, and afterwards 
becoming ſenſible of the folly of their conceſſions, 
have, with great juſtice; and with honour to them- 
ſelves, recalled thoſe grants, which, however they 
might be beneficial to individuals, were a tax up- 
on the community. 

Thus much, however, is certain, that William; 
in general, regarded his promiſes no longer than 
the performance of them appeared agreeable to his 
intereſt : of this he gave a remarkable inſtance at 
this period; for Malcolm, king of Scots, having ſent 
ambaſſadors to him, to demand the performance 
of that part of the late treaty which regarded the 
ceſſion of the twelve manors in his favour, Wil- 
liam deſired that he would repair in perſon to him 
at Gloceſter, promiſing that he ſhould there have all 
Juſtice done him. Malcolm, upon this invitation, 
immediately repaired to the king's court, but was 
received with ſo much haughtineſs by Rufus, that 
he returned to his own country in a tranſport of 
indignation “. | 

No ſooner had he ſet foot in his own dominions 
than he aſſembled a powerful army, with which he 
entered Northumberland, ravaging the country as 
far as Alnwick, to which place he laid fiege, and 
carried on his operations with ſuch vigour that in 
a ſhort time the beſieged were obliged to capitu- 
late, notwithſtanding that Robert de Mowbray had 
marched to its aſſiſtance with all the forces he could 
raiſe. The governor of the place, whoſe name was 
Morel, having demanded a capitulation, on pre- 
tence of preſenting the keys to Malcolm on the 
point of a ſpear, thruſt the weapon into his eye, and 
killed him on the ſpot. Edward, Malcolm's ſon, 
ſeeing his father fall, called out, Treachery ! and 
prepared with his followers to revenge his death; 
but, being at ſome diſtance from their camp, they 
were all cut to pieces by the beſieged, who imme- 
diately on ſeeing the fate of Malcolm, and the 
motions made by Edward, ſallied out furiouſly up- 
on him and his party. Thus fell the gallant king 
of Scots and his ſon, by one ſtroke of unexampled 
treachery. This is the ſtory as we have it related 
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ſay, that Robert de Mowbray, coming by night with 
a ſtrong force, ſurprized Malcolm in his camp, and 
that in the heat of the action both the king and 
his ſon were ſlain, and the Scots army was routed 
with great ſlaughter. However this might have 
been, the event happened on St. Brice's day, the 
thirteenth of November, and the dead body of 
Malcolm was buried at Tinmouth, from whence it 
was afterwards removed to Dunfermling, and in- 
terred in a church which he himſelf had founded. 
His queen Margaret was fo afflicted with his death, 
that ſhe ſurvived the news of it but three days. 
His loſs was alſo ſenſibly felt by ſuch of the Engliſh 
who lived under his protection in Scotland, and to 
whom he had been a father and a friend, and who 
now ſuffered a cruel reverſe of fortune under the 
reign of his brother and ſucceſſor, Donald Bane; 
who, as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, expelled 
all the Engliſh whom the late king had fo remark- 
ably favoured. 

Rufus being thus freed from a powerful and dan- 
gerous enemy in the perſon of Malcolm, found 
himſelf at leiſure to invade the territories of his 
brother Robert, whom he could never forgive for 
the peremptory manner in which he had inſiſted 
upon his performance of the articles between them. 

Accordingly, in the ſpring of 1094, he paſſed 
over to Normandy with a ſtrong army : but, in 
order to give ſome colour to ſuch unnatural hoſti- 
lities, he ſent to propoſe an interview with his bro- 
ther, at which Robert made ſome propoſals that 
were rejected with great diſdain by Ling William. 
Robert then propoſed a ſecond conference, at which 
were preſent all the barons and great men who had 
ſworn to guarantee the treaty ; but numberleſs dif- 
ficulties being ſtarted in the courſe of the negocia- 
tion, it was finally broke off, and both ſides pre- 
pared for action. | 

Hoſtilities being commenced, William ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, the governors 
whereof he had bribed, and flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of quickly ſubduing the whole duchy. 
But the king of France, whole intereſt it was ever 
to keep the two brothers at variance, without ſuf- 
fering either to become too formidable, marched 
with an army to the aſſiſtance of Robert, and im- 
mediately changed the ſcene. The towns and 
caſtles which Rufus had gotten poſſeſſion of, were 
reduced one after another, and garriſoned with a 
mixture of Normans and French : and. the affair 
became ſo ſerious, that William found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of ſending to England for a rein- 
forcement of troops. 

Upon the receipt of William's mandate in Eng- 
land, levies were made, and twenty thouſand men 
being raiſed, a general muſter was appointed at 
Haſtings; and as the men were to be employed in 
foreign ſervice, the ſeveral barons or knights, un- 
der whom they had been raiſed, furniſhed each 
man, in compliance with an ancient cuſtom, with 
ten ſhillings towards defraying their expences dur- 
ing the campaign; this made in all the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds of the money of thoſe times, equal 
to nearly two hundred thouſand pounds of the pre- 
ſent currency. William, who had expended vaſt 
ſums in corrupting Robert's officers and governors, 
began to find his coffers almoſt exhauſted, and 
therefore put in practice an expedient to recruit 
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* Some authors tell us that William even refuſed to ſee him, or admit him to a conference. Flor. Wigorn, 
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them, that muſt call the bluſh upon the face of any 
private man of the leaſt honour, but ſtamps inde- 
lible infamy on the character of a king. He, ei- 
ther by the perſuaſions of tome of his favourites, or 
of his own adviſement, diſpatehed directions to Ralph 
Flambard, his prime miniſter and high-treaſurer, to 

et this money, if poſſible, out of the hands of the 
toldiers, and tranſmit it over to him in Normandy. 
The miniſter meanly complied with this order; 
and having cauſed the troops to be drawn up on 
the ſea-fide, he there made a ſpeech to them, in 
which he told them that the king his maſter having 
more occaſion for money than tor recruits, every 
man might be excuſed from the expedition upon 
paying the bounty-money he had received into his 
hands, for the king's uſe. The men, whole live- 
lihood and that of their families depended chiefly 
on their labour, readily embraced the compoſition, 
and having paid their money to the treaſurer, the 
whole body was diſbanded. 

The money thus collected was immediately re- 
mitted over to William, who applied it to a pur- 
pole perfectly agreeable to the manner in which he 
had obtained it. He well knew that the prevail- 
ing paſſion of Philip, the French king, was avarice, 
and he therefore thought, that by a proper appli- 
cation of a handſome ſum, he might induce him 
to deſert the party of his brother Robert: the iſſue 

roved the truth of this opinion, and Phihp, hav- 
ing touched the ſtipulated fum, threw ſo many 
delays in the way of the operations that had been 
concerted between h:m and Robert, and with whom 
he had actually advanced as far as Longueville, in 
their way to Eu, where he intended to beſiege Wil- 
lam, that no tranſaction of conſequence happened 
during the remainder of the campaign; and Wil- 
liam, in a ſhort time, was called off from the pro- 
ſecution of the war by an inſurrection in Wales, 
and the advice of a conſpiracy formed againſt him 
in England. 

The reader may recollect in what manner Robert 
Firzhamon, earl of Gloceſter, had made himſelf 
maſter of the county of Glamorgan, after having 
routed Jeſtyn: much about the ſame time, Roger, 
earl of Shrewſbury, reduced Montgomeryſhire ; 
and the king had given a grant to this nobleman's 
ton, Arnulph, of the county of Pembroke, in con- 
ſequence of which the latter had built ſeveral for- 
treſſes therein, and in particular the caſtles of Pem- 
broke and Cardigan, to ſecure his acquiſitions. 
And as power is not, in general, a ſoftener of the 
manners, it may naturally be ſuppoſed that Ar- 
nulph and his dependents might behave to the 
neighbouring Welſh in an haughty and overbear- 
ing way, and not have attended very ſcrupulouſly 
to the tenets of property. However this might 
have been, theſe people, either from real or ima- 
ginary oppreſſion, had taken ſuch a diſtaſte to their 
new neighbours, that they reſolved to rifk a deſ- 
perate effort in order to remove them to a greater 
diſtance from their borders. Accordingly they en- 
tered Arnulph's territories with a ſtrong force, and 
expelled the Normans from all their ſettlements 
thereabout, excepting the caſtle of Pembroke, 


which they were not able to reduce. After this | 


the inſurgents took Montgomery by affault, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword ; and then, pouring 
like a torrent upon the counties of Cheſter, Salop, 
and Hereford, they ſpared neither age nor ſex, 
burnt to the ground all the towns they met with in 


oth. 
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their way, and made the whole country one ſcene 
of carnage and conflagration. 

William did not reſt an inſtant after his arrival 
in England, before he marched againſt theſe mer. 
cileſs invaders; but the Welſh, on receiving tidings 
of his approach, did not think proper to hazard a 
battle againſt an army of veteran troops, but re. 
tired to their faſtneſſes in the mountains, from 
whence they detached flying parties over the coun- 
try, which frequently ſurprized ſmall bodies of 
William's army, and in fine ſo harraſſed him that 
he was glad to quit the country ingloriouſly, after 
having made himſelf maſter of Montgomery caſtle, 
which he ordered to be repaired and ſtrengthened 
with new fortifications, 

Towards the latter end of the year, indeed, he 
made ſome further attacks upon the enemy, but 
with the like ill ſucceſs; ſo that deſpairing of re- 
ducing them by the operations of a regular cam- 
paign, he left orders with the wardens of the 
marches to guard the borders with the greateſt care, 
and, by building ſtrong forts in proportion as they 
gained ground on the enemy, to prevent their 
making farther encroachments. 

While he was engaged 1n giving theſe orders, 
and reſting his harraſſed troops in winter-quarters, 
about the beginning of the year 1095, he received 
intelligence of the revolt of Robert Mowbray, who 
having been diſguſted at the. little notice William 
had taken of him, after the important ſervices he 
had performed in the defeat of the Scots at Aln- 
wick, had, in revenge, entered into a conſpiracy 
to depoſe William, and ſet the crown on the head 
of Stephen, count of Aumale, nephew to the late 
king. The great intereſt and connections of Mow- 
bray had engaged many diſcontented noblemen to 
join his party, and they had conducted matters 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that although the plot had 
been begun during William's abſence in Norman- 
dy, he had not the leaſt intimation of what was 
tranſacting till he was in winter- quarters in Wales. 

But no ſooner did the diſagreeable news of this 
confederacy reach his ears, han he took ſuch pre- 
cautions as plainly evince him to have been a prince 
of conſummate policy. He wiſely conſidered that 
the moſt effectual means to diſconcert this danger- 
ous combination, was to come at the bottom of it, 
or to force the conſpirators to declare themſelves 
before they could take all their meaſures, or fix a 
convenient time for the execution of their deſigns. 

Previous, therefore, to any other ſtep, he re- 
turned in perſon to England, and ſummoned 
Mowbray to attend him in his court, held at Win- 
cheſter in Eaſter-week, and at Windſor in Whit- 
ſuntide, to anſwer for his plundering four merchant- 
men that had put into an Engliſh port under his 
juriſdiction, embezzling their effects, and not re- 
ſtoring them according to the king's order, who, 
on his neglect, had paid the value to the owners 
out of his Exchequer. Kobert, either conſcious 
of his guilt, or vain of his ſervices, refuſed to 
obey the ſummons, unleſs hoſtages were ſeat him, 
and a ſafe- conduct for his ſecurity in going and re- 
turning; the tale demand which all bold rebels, ei- 
ther befor? or ſince, have uſed to cloak their rebel- 
lion, a- which had Rufus granted, he would, in 
effect, have diveſted himſelf of all power over a 
diſobedient ſubject. 

Upon this William found he had no other courſe 


left but to take the field againſt the rebels in uy: 
| | on, 
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which he accordingly did, and directed his 
—_ towards the North where Mowbray's eſtate 
lay; who, upon hearing of his approach, retired 
into Bamborough caſtle, where he fortified himſelf, 
In his route the king was very near falling into an 
ambuſcade, which the rebels had prepared for him, 
had not Gilbert de Tunbridge, one of the nobles 
engaged in the conſpiracy, repented of his treaſon, 
and gave William notice of his danger. Rufus 
then proceeded for Bamborough caſtle, to which 
he laid fiege ; but finding it impregnable, on ac- 
count Of its ſituation +, he changed the ſiege into 
a blockade, and run up a tower oppoſite to it, 
which he called Malvoiſin (or the Bad Neighbour.) 
Having put a ſtrong garriſon. into this tower, he 
himſelf ſer out for the ſouthern parts, where his af- 
fairs now demanded his preſence. Upon his de- 
parture, Mowbray, leaving his truſty friend Morel 


to command Bamborough caſtle, went towards 


Tinmouth caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
that age, when the uſe of cannon was unknown, 
and when the ſituation of a place was alone a ſuf- 
ficient ſafeguard. This caſtle, according to Cam- 
den, was ſeared on an high rock, inacceſſibly ſteep, 
and waſhed by the ſea to the eaſtward and north- 
ward, and in other places of ſo narrow acceſs that 
a very ſmall garriſon was ſufficient to defend the 
aſſes to it againſt a whole army. Here Mowbray 
— very well that he had no proſpect of ſucceſs 
but by the methods of corruption; accordingly he 
began to tamper with the governor, in order to 
bring him to deliver it into his hands. But while 
he was employed in this negociation, the governor 
of Malvoiſin fort marched out with the greateſt part 
of his people, and getting between Mowbray and 
the caſtle of Tinmouth, thereby cut off all poſſi- 
bility of a retreat from the earl, who finding him- 
ſelf thus beſet, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion, and was carried back to Malvoiſin, where he 
was put under cloſe confinement. 
illiam, upon receiving news of this lucky 
capture, ſent orders to have Mowbray brought out 
and preſented before the walls of Bamborough 
caſtle, and that his keepers ſhould at the ſame time 
give notice to thoſe within, that unleſs they would 
inſtantly deliver up the caſtle, the earl's eyes ſhould 
be put out before their faces. This threat ſtruck 
ſuch a panic in the minds of the beſieged, who re- 
vered Mowbray as their father and leader, that they 
inſtantly capitulated : and Morel, the governor of 
the caſtle, being brought before William's com- 
miſſioners, there publicly impeached divers of the 
clergy and nobility of being confederates in the 
late rebellion; upon which moſt part of the accuſed 
were ſeized, their perſons impriſoned, and their 
eſtates confiſcated : ſome, for political reaſons, 
were diſmiſſed ; and others, of inferior rank, were 
put to death; as in all attempts of this nature, 
the weakeſt are eyer made a ſacrifice for the reſt. 
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Mowbray was confined for life in the caſtle of 
Windſor. 

William, earl of Eu, was alſo impeached by 
Geoffrey Baynard of high treaſon, and being privy 
to the late conſpiracy. As there was no other wit- 
neſs to this pretended guilt of the count, he de- 
manded permiſſion to vindicate his innocence by 
ſingle combat *, which was accordingly granted 
him ; but happening to be overcome by the im- 
peacher, he was held as ſufficiently convicted, and, 
by William's order, his eyes were put out, and he 
was deprived of his virility. His couſin, William 
de Alderi, being accuſed at the ſame time as con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, was ſentenced to be pub- 
licly whipped, and afterwards hanged upon a gib- 
bet thirty feet high. The firſt part of his ſentence 
he ſuffered with the greateſt magnanimity, pro- 
teſting his innocence, in which he alſo perliſted in 
the very laſt moments of his life ; and the nation 
in general, from his known character, believed him 
guiltleſs, and that Morel had, to ingratiate himfelt 
with Rufus, made a random ſacrifice of all thoſe 
perſons in power, whom he tiought moſt diſtruſted 
or diſliked by the king. Be that as it may, we 
muſt offer thus much in William's vindication, 
that, conſidering how complicated an affair this 
was; and in which ſo many different intereſts claſhed, 
It was not to be wondered that one innocent per- 
ſon might ſuffer amidſt a crowd of thoſe who were 
really guilty. Odo, earl of Champaign, and Phi- 
lip, fon to Hugh earl of Shrewſbury, having been, 
upon the fulleſt evidence, convicted as accomplices 
in the late conſpiracy, were deprived of their Eng- 
liſh eſtates ; and the earl of Cheiter was diſmiſſed, 
after a very ſevere reprimand. 

This year, 1096, teemed with an event that 
makes a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of this 
period, namely, the great difference between Wil- 
ham and Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
though, indeed, the diſpute may rather be ſaid to 
have been between the pontiff of Rome and the king 
of England. We have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the monks were almoſt the only perſons 
who wrote hiſtory in thoſe early times, and there- 
fore we are not to wonder that in any matters that 
related to any attempt to leſſen the authority of the 
church, they ſhould be outrageouſly rancorous in 
their cenſure, and wilfully falſe in their repreſen- 
tations ; hence it is that we find them making the 
cauſe of Anſelm that of God and religion, whilſt 
they repreſent the king as the moſt abandoned and 
profligate miſcreant, who placed his glory in ſpurn- 
ing all things ſacred and praiſe-worthy : whereas 
the diſpaſſionate reader will, from the following 
ſtate of the facts, readily agree with Mr. Guthrie 
in his juſt obſervation, that, through the whole 
of this affair, William acted like a king and 
a man; the archbiſhop, like a prieſt and a 
traitor . 


+ Hoveden, who lived near that time, thus deſcribes it : 
* Bablec, or Bamborough (faith he) is a very ſtrong city, not 
excceding large, bat containing about two or three acres of 
— It has one hollow entrance into it, which is admira- 

ly raiſed by ſteps. On the top of the hill ſtands a fine church, 
and on the weſtern point of it 1s a well, curiouſly adorned, and 
of ſweet and clear water.” 

This method of trial was in practice among the Friſians, 
Alemanni, Franks, and Burgundians ; and, being introduced 
by the Normans, was allowed in caſes where the proofs were 
defective for want of witneſles or other circumſtances. A piece 
of ground, about eighty paces long, and forty broad; was en- 
cloſed with rail:, or liſts, within which the combatants fought ; 


previous to which they were both to make oath, one to the 
truth, and the other to the falſity of the accuſation ; the event 
determining which was right, the vanquiſhed was condemned 
and the victor acquitted. Women, eccleſiaſtics, ſick or infirm 
people, and all under twenty-one, or above fixty years old, 
were excufed from fighting in perſon, and might have their 
champions to fight in their ſtead, whole fate determined theirs, 
Theſe duels were attended with great ſolemnities, and abund- 
ance of ceremonies. That mentioned in the text was in pre- 
ſence of all the barons of England, on the oQtave of the Epi- 
phany, 1096, and was the firſt inſtance in our annals of the trial 
of aperſon's guilt or innocence by the method of ſingle combat. 


| 


3 Guthrie's Hiſt, of Eng. vol. i. p. 412. 
And 
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And here, before we enter upon this ſtory, it will 
be neceſſary to inform the reader, that in the times 
we are now treating of, it was cuſtomary for every 
man, when raiſed to a higher dignity, to make the 
king a preſent, by way of free-gift, in proportion 
to the value or rank of the poſt to which he was 
preferred. William, as we have ſeen before, had, 
during his illneſs, been prevailed on to make An- 
{elm archbiſhop of Canterbury; and as this was 
the higheſt rank to which any ſubject could at that 
time be raiſed in England, the king expected he 
would advance a conſiderable ſum; but was greatly 
ſurprized when he found that the prelate would give 
no more than five hundred pounds. He repreſented 
to him, that ſo trivial a gift from one of his rank, 
would be a bad precedent to the reſt of his ſubjects, 
and that the preſent exigence of his affairs required 
much larger tupplies than he could hope to raiſe, if 
matters took this parſimonious turn. Anſelm, who 
knew that what he had already offered was purely 
extra-foedal, and that William durſt not attempt 
to uſe compulſion, obſtinately refuſed to advance a 
greater ſum; upon which the king, in a paſſion, bid 
him get out of his ſight, and take his pitiful offer- 
ing with him. The prieſt took him at his word, 
and could never after be brought to furniſh any mo- 
ney towards the neceſſities of government. 

About this time a ſchiſm happened in the church 
of Rome, the pontificate being pretended to by 
two prelates; Odo, biſhop of Oſtia, who was owned 
as pope in Italy and France, under the name of 
Urban II. while his competitor, Gilbert, arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, under the name of Clement III. 
was abetted by ſeveral other powers, and among 
the reſt by the king of England. The haughty 
Anſelm would not let ſuch an opportunity eſcape 
him of mortifying William, and therefore, with 
an unparalleled effrontery, he demanded leave of 
him to go to Rome, in order to receive his archi- 
epiſcopal pall from the hands of Urban II. whom 
he declared that he looked upon as the true head 
of the church. This behaviour ſo exaſperated 
William, that he could not forbear telling the arch- 
biſhop, in the heat of his reſentment, that he was 
a rebellious traitor, in preſuming to acknowlege 
any other pope than was owned by his ſovereign : 
adding, that none of his predeceſſors had ever been 
guilty of ſuch a piece of preſumption; and that to 
acknowlege a pope, without his licence, was the 
ſame as if he ſhould attempt to tear the crown from 
his head. To this ſpirited remonſtrance, well 
worthy an Engliſh monarch, Anſelm returned for 
anſwer, in the hypocritical cant of thoſe days, 
that he reſolved to render unto Cæſar what was 
Cæſar's, and unto God what was God's; and there- 
fore requeſted of the king to call a convention of 
the ſtates, both ſpiritual and temporal, who would 
determine, whether the duty he owed the pope, 
and that to his prince, were compatible or not. 

William took him at his word, and a meeting of 
the ſtates was held at Rockingham, in which An- 
ſelm finding that he could not gain his point, and 
that the nobles, both ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, 
were highly offended againſt him for his arrogance, 
and refuſal to acknowlege the authority of his law- 
ful ſovereign, reſolved to retire out of the king- 
dom, and accordingly deſired leave of William to 
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go to Rome. This requeſt the king at firſt denied 

but at length, being glad to get rid of ſo trouble. 
ſome a ſubject, he gave his conſent : however, no: 
to let him go off without ſome farther marks of his 
diſpleaſure, he ſent an officer to him, who over. 
taking him juſt as he was going to ſail, ranſackeq 
his baggage; and took away all the money he could 
find, pretending that it was againſt the law to carry 
the coin out of the kingdom. This, it muſt be 
owned, was rather a low revenge in William, why 
had already ſufficiently ſhewn this haughty prelate 
that he was well able to maintain the ſovereign 
authority againſt any encroachment of the church 
of Rome or her ambitious adherents, 

After Anſelm's departure, the king ſeized upon 
the temporalities of his archbiſhopric, and kept 
them as long as he lived; a ſtep ſufficient to damn 
his fame everlaſtingly with the prieſthood, who ac- 
cordingly have not failed to pay off the ſcore with 
every invective that can blacken the memory of a 
man and a king. ; 

As for the pious archbiſhop, he repaired to Rome, 
where he exerted all his efforts to {tir up the pope 
to excommunicate the king, and lay the Eng- 
liſh nation under an interdi&t : a charitable and 
truly Chriſtian attempt ! in which, however, the 
ſucceſs fell far ſhort of his expectations; and at 
length finding that Urban did not care to eſpouſo 
his quarrel, he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons, 
where he remained till William's death. 

It may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing that Urban 
ſhould ſo totally neglect a perſon who had ſacri- 
ficed every thing for his quarrel; and till more fo, 
that he ſhould pals by ſo favourable an opportunity 
of aſſerting the authority of the Romiſh ſee, in 
oppoſition to William and the clergy who ſided 
with the king againſt the archbiſhop ; but this ſur- 
prize will ceaſe, when we conſider that Urban II, 
was juſt then at the point of diſcloſing the grand 
deſign which he had for ſome time conceived, I 
mean the famous cruſade, or holy war, which, as 
it affects the hiſtory of England, and was produc- 
tive of great conſequences with regard to this na- 
tion, muſt not be omitted here. 

This moſt extraordinary expedition was frſt 
ſtirred up by a pilgrim of Amiens, then known on- 
ly by the name of Coucoupetre, or Cucupietre, 
as we are told by the daughter of the emperor 
Comnenus *, who ſaw this hermit at Conſtanti- 
nople ; he is known to us by the name of Peter 
the Hermit. However, this man, who was a native 
of Picardy, and had all the obſtinacy of his coun- 
trymen, was ſo incenſed at the exactions which he 
had met with at Jeruſalem, whither he had gone on 
a pilgrimage, that he talked of them at his return 
to Rome in ſuch ſtrong terms, and painted them 
forth in ſo ſtriking a light, that Pope Urban II. 
thought him the moſt proper perſon he could pitch 
on to ſecond the grand deſign which the popes 
had a long time conceived of arming Chriſtendom 
againſt the Mahomedans. Accordmgly he diſ- 
patched Peter through all the provinces, to com- 
municate, by the force of his ſtrong imagination, 
the warmth of his ſentiments, and to ſow the ſeeds 
of enthuſiaſm. 

Urban II. at length held a council, in the year 


1094, in the open. fields near Placentia, at which 


| ® The princeſs Anna Comnena, in her Alexiad, which ſhe | French by the preſident Couſin. It is a work of great inge- 


wrote in Greek, and was afterwards tranſlated out of that lan- 


_ guage into Latin by different hands, and finally publiſhed in 


nuity, compared by ſome to the Hiſtory of Quiniius Curtius. 
were 
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at upwards of thirty thouſand ſecuiars, 

4 — This council was to delibe- 
rate on the moſt proper methods for avenging the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity on the Infidels. The project 
of carrying the war into Paleſtine was univerlally 
applauded by the members of the councll, but 
none of them choſe to engage in it, having as much 
buſineſs on their hands in regard to their own pri- 
vate intereſts as they could well manage. Urban, 
therefore, found it neceſſary to call another coun- 
cil the enſuing year, at Clermont in Auvergne, 
where he made a ſpeech in the market-place, re- 

reſenting the great power of the Saracens, and 
— deſtructive it was to Chriſtianity, with the 
merit that would attend a general attempt among 
all Chriſtians to humble them. This ſpeech, 
exactly ſet to the meridian of the humour of thoſe 
times, had a wonderful effect upon the hearers; 
and, to clench his argument, the artful pontiff con- 
cluded with a promiſe of remiſſion of all their ſins, 
who ſhould engage in this holy expedition, and to. 
open to them the gates of heaven, only impoſing 
upon them as a penance the indulging of their 
fayourite paſſion for war and plunder. Upon this 
they ſtrove who ſhould be foremoſt to enliſt under 
the ſacred banner of religion. They aſſumed the 
badge and name of (Croiſẽs, i. e. the Croſſed, or) 
Cruſaders, having a red croſs ſewed or embroidered 
upon their cloaths, and worn upon the right ſhoul- 
der: their motto was, VOLONTE DE DIEU, or, It 
is God's will.” The ſpoils were to be divided ac- 
cording to the rank and expences of the cruſaders ; 
this occaſioned ſome diſputes, but at the ſame time 
it proved a powerful motive to proceed, and reh- 
gion, avarice, and reſtleſſneſs all concurred to ſpur 
on the adventurers. This crowd of cruſaders was 
to rendezvous at Conſtantinople : monks, wo- 
men, merchants, victuallers, mechanics, all ſet out, 
imagining that they ſhould find the roads lined with 
Chriſtians, ready to gain indulgences by furniſhing 
them with ſubſiſtence. Upwards of eighty thou- 
ſand of theſe vagabonds aſſembled under the ſtand- 
ard of Coucoupetre, or Peter the Hermit, who 
himſelf walked bare-footed at the head of this fa- 
natical army, with a rope tied round his waiſt: a 
new ſpecies of vanity ! But to come nearer home. 

Urban having taken care to have his doctrine 
induſtriouſly propagated thoughout all Europe, a 
prodigious number of princes were inſtigated, by 
his promiſes, to engage in the pious enterprize, 
and among the reſt Robert, duke of Normandy 
was extremely deſirous of having a part in this war, 
which made ſuch a noiſe in the world. But money 
was wanting to enable him to make a figure equal 
to the reſt of the adventurers of his rank* ; and as 
his finances were too low to defray the expences he 
muſt neceſſarily be at, he mortgaged his duchy to 
his brother William, for three years, for ten thou- 
ſand marks +. 

Rufus gladly embraced the propoſal, as he looked 
upon a mortgage on fuch terms as next to property 
itſelf; but the grand difficulty was how to raiſe the 
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money. His ſubjects, both Norman and Engliſh; 
he had already fleeced to the utmoſt they could be 
ſuppoſed to bear, and therefore he clearly ſaw that 
there was nothing to be done by the way of taxa- 
tion. At length he applied for a loan to the richeſt 
of his ſubjects; and the monied men, not willing 
to run the hazard of loſing all by refuſing a part, 
complied, though not without great reluctance. 
The good churchmen ſet up the uſual plea of po- 
verty; but being given to underſtand that this 
would not avail them when the laity came into the 
propoſal, they, to preſerve the appearance of truth 
to their aſſertions, melted down the gold and ſilver 
ornaments of their churches. When what could 
be got together of ready ſpecie and bullion was 
collected, there was ſtill found a conſiderable defi- 
ciency, to ſupply which a tax of four ſhillings was 
laid upon every hide of land throughout the king- 
dom, from which not even the eccleſiaſtics them- 
ſelves were exempted; | 

William having at length raiſed the ſum required, 
took poſſeſſion of Normandy, and Robert tet our 
on the cruſade, in the courſe of which he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above all the other princes that 
embarked in the expedition, by his courage and 
conduct. Rufus thinking this new acquiſition of 
territory made him a match for the French king, 
made a demand of all the French Vexin , together 
with Pontoiſe, Chaumont, and Maate, as appur- 
tenances to the duchy of Normandy. Philip's re- 
fuſal of this demand occaſioned a war between the 
two princes, which laſted the ſpace of a year, with- 
out any remarkable occurrence. 

Having kept his Chriſtmas in Normandy, Wil- 
liam, in the ſpring of 1097, arrived in England 
where the firſt thing he did was to call a court, or 
parliament, at Windſor, to conſult on the moſt 
proper meaſures for reducing the Welſh, whoz 
about this time, had made ſeveral incurſions, and 
committed great ravages on the borders, under one 
Cadogan ap Blethyn, whom they had choſen for 
their principal leader. Theſe depredations ſo in- 
cenſed the king, that he formed a reſolution to ex- 
tirpate all the males of that nation : and with this 
view he raiſed a prodigious army, with which he 
thought to make the entire conqueſt of the coun- 
try. But this honour was reſerved for another 
for the Welſh, finding themſelves an unequal match 
for Rufus, betook — to their mountains, 
carrying with them every thing upon which the 
king's troops could ſubſiſt; who, by this precaution 
of the enemy, were driven to great diſtreſs, inſomuch 
that although William, by the means of ſome de- 
ſerters, had made himſelf maſter of the paſſes, yet 
his men daily periſhing with hunger, he found 
himſelf obliged, ſore againſt his will, to retire in- 
gloriouſly home, about the end of July. 

In this year, likewiſe, a new revolution which had 
happened in Scotland, by the uſurpation of Do- 
nald Bane, who had been driven out of that king- 
dom, made him determine to ſend an army thither, 
in ſupport of Edgar, the eldeſt fon of Malcolm, 


The heads of the cruſaders were Hugh, brother to Phi- | 
lip king of France; Godfrey of Boulogne; Raymond, count 
of Toulouſe ; Robert, ear} of Flanders; Baldwin, earl of 


Hainault ; Bohemond, prince of Tarentum, and Tancred his 
nephew. | 


+ Robert was not the only one who had recourſe to this ex- 
pedient, which folly dictated, and knavery took the advantage 


of ; for Godfrey of Boulogne ſold his eſtate of * to the | 
un; and 


8 of Liege, and Stenay to the biſhop of Ver 
1 = 


Baldwin, this Godfrey's brother, ſold to the ſame biſhop the 
few poſſeſſions he had in that country : and then the churches 
and religious orders purchaſed, for a trifling conſideration, 
many — the eſtates of the — who ſuppoſed they ſhauld 
want only a very little and their on arms to conquer 
— in Af. TOR 2 

t Vexin Frangois, a ſubdiviſion of the Ile of France, bounded 
on che eaſt by the river Oyſe, and on the weſt by the Epte. 
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the late king: and on this occaſion he permitted 
Edgar Atheling to raiſe a body of troops to effect 
the reſtoration of his nephew young Edgar. By 
the help of this army Atheling defeated the uſurper, 
and placed his nephew on the throne of his anceſ- 
tors. Rufus himſelf had thoughts of heading this 
expedition in perſon, but was prevented by the re- 
volt of the Mangeaux, which:obliged him to paſs 
over the ſea, and lay ſiege to Maine, the capital of 
that province. | | 
During William's abſence, Wales was again ex- 
poled to a molt dreadful calamity, through the 
treachery of one of their own nobles. Owen, a 
Welth lord, father-in-law to Griffith ap Conan, 
and Cadogan, kings of Wales, having conceived 
tome diſlike to his tons-in-law, privately invited the 
earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, 
promiſing them a great booty. The two earls, hav- 
ing levied ſome troops, were received by Owen in- 
to Wales, where they committed unſpeakable cru- 
elties. The two kings, being thus ſurprized, were 
forced to fly over to Ireland tor. refuge, and leave 
the country to the mercy of the Enghſh, who, con- 
tinuing their progreis, made themſelves maſters of 
the Iſle of Angleſcy, which they laid waſte with fire 
and ſword. Whilſt they were exerciſing theſe cru- 
elties, Magnus, a Norwegian pirate *, being at 
fea with a ſmall. ſquadron of ſhips, in queſt of 
booty, made a ſudden deſcent upon the Iſle of An- 
gleſey; and the earl of Shrewſbury, attempting to 
oppoſe him with his forces, was himſelf ſlain, and 
his people put to the rout ; and the pirate carried 
off all the ſpoil that the Engliſh had amaſſed in their 
late ravages. 5 30 729 
England at this time (A. D. 1098.) ſuffered 
greatly by ſcarcity and inclement ſeaſons. A bridge 
had ſome years before been built over the Thames, 
but being of a ſlight ſtructure, had been waſhed 
away by the violence of the floods; William there- 
fore gave orders for building a new one in the fame 
place where London-bridge now ſtands, in ſo dur- 
able a manner as not to be ſubject to the like acci- 
dents for the future: this coſt an immenſe ſum, which 
was raiſed by a tax upon the people, who, from the 
dearth which prevailed, were ill able to bear freſh 
impolitions. About this time likewiſe Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall was built, and remained till the days. of 
Richard Il. a noble monument of William's idea 
of grandeur and taſte for architecture, it being tlie 
fineſt Gothic room in the world +. He likewiſe 
gave another inſtance of his magnificence, in ſur- 
rounding the tower of London with new walls, 
Theſe great works were, however, very badly 
timed; and although they adorned the kingdom, 
they impoveriſhed the ſubject. 
. - Rufusſpent the year 1098 entirely in Normandy, 
in reducing to his obedience the city of Mans and 
the province of Maine. This buſineſs finiſhed, 
he returned, a little before Whitſuntide, in the 
year 1099, to England, and kept the holidays in 
a ſumptuous manner in his new- built hall at Weſt- 
minſter: after which he went into Hampſhire, in 
order to indulge his favourite paſtime of hunting, 
in the New Foreſt. As he was thus amuſing him- 
felf one day, a meſſenger came in great haſte, and 
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told him that the city of Mans was beleaguered by 
Henry, count of la Fleche, and that the caſtle 
could not poſſibly hold out, unleſs it was immedi. 
ately relieved. © Ha! (replied William, ſternly) 
is it ſo? Haſte thee then back, and tell the be. 
ſieged, that I will be with them in eight days time. 
They may depend upon it, and therefore let them 
continue to defend the place like men.” And 
turning about to his atteridants, he aſked where. 
abouts the caſtle of Mans ſtood from the place 
where he then was: being ſhewn, he turned his 
horſe's head, and calling with a loud voice to thoſe 
that were about him, Let him that loves me follow 
me,” he rode directly for the fea-ſide. Dartmouth 
was the next ſea- port town; being arrived there, 
they found an old veſſel, on board which he em- 
barked with his attendants, in ſpite of all their en- 
treaties, who preſſed him to wait till ſuitable pro- 
viſions were made for his voyage and enterprize, 
and the remonſtrances of the maſter of the veſſel, 
who declared, that, on account of the roughneſs 
of the ſea, and the tempeſtuouinefs of the weather, 
he could not. ſet fail without almoſt unavoidable 
deſtruction. . William, who never could brook 
delay in any ſcheme he had once conceived, chid 
the fellow for his fears, ſaying, <* Didſt thou ever 
hear of a king's being drowned ? ” and made him 
inſtantly weigh anchor: the next morning they ar- 
rived fafe at Barfteur, from whence he poſted to 
Bonneville, where he aſſembled his forces, and 
marched to the relief of the garriſon in le Mans. 

The enemy, ſurprized at this unparalleled dif. 
patch, raiſed the fiege, after a few ſkirmiſhes, and 
made. a precipitate retreat, in. which Hely was 
taken priſoner. Being brought into the king's 
preſence, William. behaved: to him with an air of 
triumph bordering upon inſult, which fo nettled 
the count, that he fiercely told him, That he 
had but little cauſe for triumph, ſince he had taken 
him unawares; but if he was at liberty again, it 
would not be found ſo eaſy a matter to overcome 
him in a fair conteſt.” This ſpeech rouſed all the 
warrior in the ſoul of William, who inſtantly or- 
dered his captive to be ſet at liberty, bidding him 
be gone, and do his worſt; © and by St. Luke's 
face (added he) if thou haſt the good fortune to 
conquer me, I will not aſk-the ſmalleſt return at 
thy hands for the freedom I now confer on thee.” 
This act undoubtedly ſnews William to have been 
a perſon of great magnanimity : and though ſome 
will bave it, that herein he only followed a ſimilar 
inſtance of generoſity recorded of Julius Cæſar, by 
Lucan; yet, as Malmeſbury, with no lefs truth 
than elegance, obſerves, William was too much 
taken up, in the courſe of his life, with military 
matters, to have had leiſure. for the ftudy of letters, 
conſequently this ſeems to have been the pure ct- 
fe& of his own generous. diſpoſition, 

This year was .diſtinguiſhed by the taking of 
Jeruſalem by the cruſaders, who, on the reduction 
of that city, made an offer of the ſovereignty of 
the country to Robert, duke of Normandy, who, 
for certain reaſons, variouſly repreſented, refuſed 
it: but it appears moſt probable that this refuſal 
aroſe from the expectations he had of ſucceeding 


* 


Rapin, in his Hiftory, cells him king of Norway. 
, + This noble ſtructure is computed to be two hundred and 
feventy feet long, and ſevemy-four feet broad. 


_ ious ſcever this hall might appear, William, at his return 
8 PP 


from Normandy, found fault with its being ſo ſmall, ſaying, 


But how ſpa- | 


common highway. 


it was ſcarce fit to be a bed-chamber, in compariſon of the 
pile he meant to ereft. And Stow tells us, that a diligent 
ſearcher might yet find'the foundations of the hall which he had 
propoſed to build, reaching from the Thames-ſide as far as the 
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to the crown of England after the death of his 
brother Rufus. Be that as it might, his declining 
this honour was attended with fatal conſequences 
to his intereſt ever after; and that dignity was con- 
ferred on Godfrey of Boulogne, whole bravery 
had contributed not a little towards the ſucceſs of 
edition. 
on year 1100, the rage of cruſading hav- 
ing ſeized upon moſt of the princes ia Europe, 
William, who heartily laughed at theſe follies, 


' found another opportunity of aggrandizing him- 
ſelf, by extending his poſſeſſions on the continent ; 


for William, earl of Poictou, who was infected 
with the common malady, offered to mortgage his 
duchy of Aquitaine, and his other poſſeſſions, for 
a ſum ſufficient to enable him to become an adven- 
turer. Theſe dominions lay extremely conveni- 
ent for Rufus; and as he had been hoarding im- 
menſe ſums, while his brother potentates had been 
exhauſting their treaſures in this enthuſiaſtic expe- 
dition, he gladly accepted of the earPs propoſal, 
and agreed to pay down the ſum demanded, on 
condition that he -ſhould be immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates. The bargain being made, 
a great army was raiſed, and a mighty fleet fitted 
out from England, in which the king in perſon 
was to carry over the money, and take poſſeſſion 
of the — territories. OT 

Whilſt thele preparations for his voyage were 
making, he daily amuſed himſelf with the diver- 
ſion of ſtag-hunting in the New Foreſt, where an 
unforeſeen death put an end to all his mighty pro- 


jects, ih the following dark and doubtful manner“. 


Sir Walter Tyrrel, a French knight, a native of 
Pontoiſe, drawn by the fame of the king's bounty, 
had lately come over to his court; and having the 
reputation of an excellent archer, William took 
him out to hunt with him in the foreſt; and a 
prieſt bringing him ſix arrows, he gave two of 
them to Tyrrel, who kept cloſe by him all the day. 
Towards ſun-ſet the king found himſelf alone with 
Walter, and at a diſtance from all his other at- 
tendants; upon which he alighted to wait their 
coming up, when a ſtag ruſhing out of a thicket, 
and paſſing cloſe by the king, he ſnatched up his 
bow and let fly an arrow at the beaſt, which wounded 
him lightly; whereupon William mounting his horſe 
followed him in hope of ſeeing him fall : as the ſun 
ſhone full in his face, he held up his hands before 
his eyes, and remained fome time in that poſture 
looking at the wounded deer, when another ſtart- 
ing from a covert, and crofling the path between 
Tyrrel and the king, the former let fly an arrow, 
which, either glancing from a tree or ſtriking the 
horns of the ſtag, ſtruck the king full in the breaſt, 
and piercing his heart, he inſtantly fell down dead 
without uttering a word. Upon ſeeing the fatal 
accident, of which he had been the innocent cauſe; 
Tyrrel galloped away to the ſea- ſide, unheeded in 
the confuſion occaſioned among the attendants, who 
were now come up, and who beheld their mon- 
arch ſpeechleſs and weltering in his gore; and 
getting over to Normandy, he from thence retired: 
to France. | | 
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William's corpſe underwent the ſame fate as that 
of his father had done; it was abandoned by every 
one, but ſome countrymen paſling by, and ſeeing 
it lie in the foreſt, put it into a cart, and carried it 
to Wincheſter. where it was buried the next day, 
in the cathedral, without any funeral pomp, or 
the lamentations of any of his ſubjects. 

Such is the common relation of this prince's 
death : and although it may be of no confequence 
to poſterity to know the direct manner in which he 
came by his end, yet, as the fact concerns the me- 
mory of a perſon who 1s looked upon as the com- 
mon anceſtor of all that numerous family, both in 
England and Ireland, of the fame name, I hope it 
will not be deemed impertinent if I dwell a little 
longer on it, 

William of Malmeſbury, Florence of Worceſter, 
and Simeon of Durham, authors of the beſt cre- 


dit, who flouriſhed and wrote their hiſtories within 


leſs than forty years after this accident, ſecm all to 


agree, not only in the time and place, but fix upon 


yrrel as the perſon from whom the king received 
his death. Yet there are alſo authors of that very 
age, and of unqueſtionable credit, who are not 
only doubtful whether it happened by chance or 
deſign, but ſome of them poſitively deny that T'yr- 
rel had any hand in it. Eadmer, in ſpeaking of 
it curſorily, only fays, © that whether the arrow 
was ſhot at the king, or (as moſt affirm) flew him 
by his ſtumbling and falling down upon it, were 
needleſs to enquire, it being ſufficient to under- 
ſtand that, which way ſoever it happened, it was 
by the juſt judgment of God, who thus revenged 
thouſands of oppreſſed people, who had been de- 
prived of their habitations and all means of ſub- 
liftence, to make this a place of paſtime for the 
late king his father,” Dr. Brady, without ſuffici- 
ent authority, cruelly endeavours to raiſe a ſuſpi- 
cion that Tyrrel killed the king deſignedly. Su- 


garius, abbot of St. Denis, in France, and a co- 


temporary and a companion of Tyrrel, furniſhes 
us with a remarkable anecdote, in his Life of Louis 
le Gros, or the Fat, which entirely exculpates his 
friend; „William Rutus's death (ſays our author) 
was laid by ſome upon a noble perſon named Walter 
Tyrrel, who, they ſay, ſhot him through the body 
with an arrow; whereas: we have often heard him 
affirm upon. oath, when he had no occaſion either 
to hope or fear, That he neither came that day 
into that part or ſide of the foreſt where the king 
hunted, xn EVER SAW HIM THERE +.” And 
here we beg leave to obſerve, that Tyrrel, after: 
his eſcape, lived in France unqueſtioned and un- 
puniſhed. | | 

Thus fell William Rufus, on the ſecond of Au- 
guſt, A. D. 1100, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, atter a reign of twelve years, ten months, and 
twenty days. In his perſon he was of a middle 
ſtature, but appeared ſhorter than he was, by rea- 
ſon: he was very fat: he had a florid complexion ; 
his hair yellow, inclined to red; one of his eyes 
was - ſpotted, which made it look unlike the other. 
In- bodily ſtrength he exceeded moſt men of his 


time; his manner of ſpeaking: was ungraceful and 


* a. FY 


. — —ũ— 


It is reported, that the morning before this cataſtrophe, 
as William was taking horſe, he was diſſuaded from followin 
the chace by Fitzhamon, on account of an odd dream a — 
had told him that morning, which ſeemed to preſage his death. 
Rufus, who paid little regard to ſuperſtitious opinions, ſmiled 


at che ſimplicity of his attendant, and ordered him to give the 


— 


monk a hundred ſhillings for his dream, ſaying, ©** The pcor 


fellow is a monk, and, like a true one, has dreamt purely to 
get ſomething : give him a hundred ſhillings for his &:zam, 
that he may not have dreamt for nothing.” 

+ Sugar. Hiſt, Franc. tom. iv. p. 283. 
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ſtammering. His countenance was ſevere, and 
his voice ſtrong, which he would frequently exalt 
in order to intimidate thoſe to whom he was ſpeak- 
ing; though it is ſaid he was remarkably affable in 
private converſation among his courtters. 

As to his character; while we praiſe his courage, 
which was ſuch that he thought it a ſtain on his 
honour if, on any warhke occation, he was not the 
firſt who had a ſword in his hand, or gave place to 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects in the time of danger; 
while we admire his magnanimity, which diſplayed 
itſelf, on many occaſions, in a manner becoming 
the greateſt of kings; while we record him as the 
profeſied patron of men of merit of all profeſſions 
and degrees, to whom his court was always open, 
and whom he always encouraged according to their 
merits and abilities; while we acknowlege him 
generous even to a degree of profuſion, in loading 
his ſoldiers with favours, and never laying a tax 
without a view of beſtowing part of it upon them 
for their ſervices: in a word, while we cannot deny 
that. he had the higheſt ideas of grandeur, and a 
noble contempt tor the fopperies of religion and 
diſregard for ſuperſtitious opinions, and an extra- 
ordinary genius for architecture, equally uſeful as 
magnificent; while we ſubſcribe to all theſe good 
qualifications, I ſay, it is to be wiſhed that truth, 
which ever ought to guide the hiſtorian's pen, 
would permit us to caſt a veil over his failings, in- 
ſtead of compelling us to own that every virtue was 
in him contraſted with its oppoſite vice; that his be- 
| haviour towards the Engliſh manifeſted his ingrati- 

tude, and ſhews him to have had no regard to his word 
or oath ; that he made no ſcruple of violating the 
molt ſacred repoſitories of religious wealth to com- 
paſs his ends, or gratify his avarice ; that he op- 
preſſed his people in every form of tyranny and in- 
fult ; that he made a ſcoff of God and religion; 
that he affected a ridiculous parade in regard to 
trifles about his own perſon; that he was haughty, 
paſſionate, rapacious, and diſſolute: in a word, 
that the few actions of his life worthy commenda- 
tion, were totally obſcured by deeds that would 
have deſervedly conſigned a private perſon to the 
moſt ignominious puniſhment the inſulted laws could 
inflict, and which when found in a king tranſmit 
his memory with never-dying odium to poſterity. 

The ordinary revenues of this king were proba- 
bly the ſame with his father's; but as he ran into 
many more needleſs expences, he increaſed them 
oftentimes by extraordinary impoſitions and taxes, 
which were very frequent in his reign. To thoſe 
he added the profits of the vacant ſees, which brought 
him in very large ſums : at the time of his death 

he was poſſeſſed of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
the ſees of. Wincheſter and Saliſbury, twelve rich 
abbies, and a great number of other ſmaller bene- 
fices; and therefore we cannot wonder to find the 
monks amongſt the number of his moſt virulent 
accuſers. By them we are told, that after having 
retained vacant benefices for ſeveral years, he ſer 
them up for ſale to the higheſt bidders : however, 
it is related, that upon an occaſion of this kind, 
when two prieſts were bidding againſt each other, 
he perceived a third who ſtood dent; and aſking 
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what he would give for the living in queſtion, the 
man replied, that he had nothing to give, or if h- 
had, that his conſcience would not allow him to be 
guilty of fo flagrant an act of ſimony. The king 
pleaſed with the honeſt boldneſs of his reply, ſwore 
by St. Luke's face that he was the moſt honeſt of 
the three, and ſhould have it for nothing. 

Having thus conſidered this prince on all ſides, 
ſhall here cloſe his hiſtory with an account of the re. 
markable occurrences which happened during his 
reign: a method that has been adopted by ſome of 
our beſt hiſtorians, and which we ſhall continue to 
obſerve through the courſe of this work, as often 
as any ſuch are found worthy the notice of the cu- 
rious or philoſophic reader. 

In the ſecond year of Rufus's reign there hap. 
pened a dreadful earthquake throughout the whole 
kingdom, which was followed by a great ſcarcity 
of fruit, and ſo late a harveſt that corn was nor 
full ripe at the end of November. 

On the fifth of October, in the year 1091, there 
fell a violent ſtorm in ſeveral parts of England, eſ- 
pecially at Winchelſcomb, in Gloceſterſhire, where 
the ſteeple of the church was thrown down by 
thunder and lightning, and the crucifix, with the 
image of the Virgin Mary, was broken to pieces, 
The hurricane was followed by a noiſome ſtench 
in the air. Holingſhed. ä 

Sir John Hayward adds, that there was alſo a 
thick ſmoke that darkened the (ky. 

On the ſeventeenth of the fame month there hap- 
pened a ſtorm of wind, which was then ſouth- welt, 
the ſame point from which it blew in that tempeſt, ſo 
dreadful to the nation, in the reign of queen Anne 
and yet this we are about to mention, ſeems to 
have been more fatal in the city of London, where 
it threw down above five hundred houſes, and blew 
off the roof of Bow church, in Cheapſide, by the 
fall of which two men were killed : the top of the 
ſteeple at Saliſbury, and many houſes there were 
blown down. Holingſhed. 

Sir John Hayward ſays it threw down ſix hun- 
dred and ſix houſes in London, and that ſome 
beams of Bow church, twenty-eight feet long, were 
driven ſo deep in the ground by it, that not above 
four feet remained in _ The Tower of Lon- 
don alſo received much damage. He farther adds, 
the next year, Oſmund, biſhop of Saliſbury, finiſhed 
the cathedral church of Old Sarum, and the ſteeple 
was fired by lightning the fifth day after the conſe- 
cration of the church : which perhaps gave occa- 
fon to Holingſhed's ſaying that the damage was 
done to Saliſbury church at the ſame time that the 
roof of Bow church was blown off. 

The year 1094 was very remarkable for ſo great 
mortality of men and beaſts, in England and Nor- 
mandy, that the ground lay untilled in many 

laces, which — a ſevere dearth. Ghaſtly and 
— ſights were ſeen in England, as hoſts ot 
men fighting in the air, ſtars falling from heaven, 
and other ſuch wonders. The ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition of thoſe ages have, we ſuppoſe, heightened 
the terror of the uſual accidents in the pheno- 


mena of nature. 
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HENRY I. 


N the death of William Rufus, the crown of 
England undoubtedly devolved by right to 
Robert, duke of Normandy ; for although this 
rince was never declared ſucceſſor by his father to 
the kingdom of England, yet it 1s certain that he 
was declared eventually fo by the peace of Rouen; 
and it is poſitively aſſerted by the beſt hiſtorians, 
that Henry himſelf had taken an oath to him as 
heir apparent, agreeable to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 
of thoſe times, and of which this very reign pro- 
duced an inſtance ; for all free men of England and 
Normandy, of what order and dignity ſoever, and 
of whatſoever lord they held or were feudatories to, 
were forced ſo to do homage and ſwear fealty to his 
ſon William, though then not above twelve years 
of age: add to all, this the high degree of eſtima- 
tion in which Robert ſtood at this time, not only 
with the Engliſh nation, but almoſt with all Eu- 
rope, on account of the matchleſs valour and con- 
duct he exhibited during his taking part in the ex- 
pedition againſt the Infidels, and for that noble diſ- 
intereſtedneſs he ſhewed in refuſing the crown of 
Paleſtine when offered to him, being ſansfied with 
having fulfilled his vow in aſſiſting to reduce the 
mother-city of the Chriſtian world; ſo that there 
is no room to doubt, that, had he been preſent 
at the demiſe of his brother Willtam, he would 
have ſucceeded, with little if any oppoſition, to 
the Engliſh crown; but, unhappily, his paſſion 
for knight-errantry loſt him that throne to which 
he had a natural right, after he had ſo nobly re- 
fuſed one which he had merited by his great actions; 
for inſtead of returning home immediately after the 
reduction of Jeruſalem, he loitered by the way in 
Apulia, where he married Sibylla, daughter 'of 
William count of Converſana, a lady renowned 
for her beauty and qualifications ; and while he 
was indulging himſelf in the enjoyment of his fair 
bride, he Joſt an opportunity which never after oc- 
curred. His friends here hardly knowing where 
he was, did not dare beſtir themſelves ; beſides, 
that ſlothfulneſs and negligence, of which he 
had given but too many inſtances, and the great 
charge he had been at in making this voyage, made 
them apprehenſive that at his return he would be 
in no condition to ſupport thoſe who ſhould make 
an effort in his favour, nor to diſpute the crown 
with his brother. 

Henry, on hearing of the accident that had be- 
fallen his brother William, poſted immediately to 
Wincheſter, where the royal treaſures were kept, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of them ; but 
William de Bretueil, a Norman nobleman, and 
eldeſt fon to William Fitzoſbern, the favourite 
companion and general of the Conqueror, who was 
keeper of the treaſury, flatly refuſed to give Henry 
admittance, pleading in excuſe, that as he had 
ſworn fealty to Robert, who had the right of pri- 
mogeniture, he looked upon himfelf as much bound 
in duty to own him for his liege lord, as if he was per- 
ſonally preſent ; intimating at the ſame time, that 
this demand of Henry carried with it ſtrong marks 
of a treacherous deſign. The altercation was on 
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the point of becoming very ſerious, and might 
have had fatal conſequences, had not Robert de 
Meulant arrived in a lucky minute with a number 
of the late king's attendants, and declared in fa- 
vour of Henry, obliging Bretucil to deliver up to 
him the treaſures, the poſſeſſion of which was to him 
almoſt as deſirable an object as the crown itſelf, 

Having now a ſufficient fund to reward the ſer- 
vices of thoſe who ſhould eſpouſe his cauſe, he ſoon 
found his party conſiderably increaſed; and in leſs 
than four days after his brother's death, his friends 
having aſſembled a council in London, of the 
principal nobility that could be gotten together at 
lo ſhort a warning, Henry was, by the majority of 
voices, declared king; and the ceremony of his 
coronation was performed the following day (Sun- 
day, Auguſt g), by Maurice, biſhop of London, 
who had been one of the firſt William's chaplains. 
And thus, by a moſt ſurpriſing and unparalleled 
diſpatch (if not previoully concerted) a total revolu- 
tion was brought about in the affairs of the nation: 
a king in the flower of his age, and in the zenith 
of his power, was cut off by an inſtantaneous death, 
the cauſe of which was never judicially enquired in- 
to; the true ſucceſſion was ſet aſide, the treaſures 
of the kingdom ſeized by a perſon who had not 
the leaſt claim to them; and all this in leſs time 
than is commonly taken up to deliberate upon at- 
fairs of the moſt private concern. 

As the. coronation-oath had been, in many in- 
ſtances, violated by the late king, Henry thought 
he could not do a more acceptable act in the eyes 
of the whole nation, than in ſhewing a readineſs 
and intention to ſecure their liberties to them; 
accordingly he cauſed a charter to be publiſhed and 
proclaimed, as ſoon as the ceremony of his coro- 
nation was over, which he ordered to be made out 
under his great ſeal, and which, on account of its 
importance, and being the baſis on which the people 
afrerwards obtained many advantageous grants from 
ſucceeding kings, I ſhall here fer down, as it is 
to be found in biſhop Wilkins. 


„* — 


I. Henry's Charter to all his faithful Subjects. 


« Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Eng- 
liſh, to all his barons and faithful ſubjects, both 
French and Engliſh, greeting. 


„Know ye, that by the mercy of God, and by 
the common counſel [with the affent*] of the 
barons of the kingdom of England, I am 
crowned king of the ſaid kingdom; and becauſe 
the kingdom hath been oppreſſed by unjuſt ex- 
actions, -I, from the love of God,. and the regard 
I bear you [all], in the firſt place, free the holy 
church, ſo as that I will neither ſell nor farm out, 
nor, upon the death of an archbiſhop, biſhop, or 
abbor, will I accept any of the church's property, 
nor aught from any of its tenants, until a ſucceſ- 
for enters upon the ſame. And I baniſh all the 
evil uſages with which all the kingdom of England 
has been [unjuſtly] oppreſſed; part of which 
evil uſages I here ſet down. 


* This important word is wanting in one copy of this 
another; it is likewiſe wanting in both copies exhibited by 
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charter in the Red Book of the Exchequer, and interlined in 
Matthew Paris. | 
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« If any of my batons, earls, or of my tenants, | committed hereafter ſhall be fatisfied for, accord. 
holding of me, ſhall die, his heir ſhall not be ob- | ing to the law of king Edward. 
liged to redeem his land. as was the cuſtom in the | I have, by common conſent of my barons, 
days of my brother, but ſhall relieve the ſame by | retained to myſelf the foreſts, in like manner as 
a juſt and lawful relief“. In like manner ſhall the | my father held them. pi ng 
tenants of my barons relieve their lands from their 1 I grant, of my own free gift, to my knights 
lords by a lawful [certain] and juſt relief. It e. tenants by knights ſervice), who defend their 
„And if any of my barons, or other my ſub- | lands by their habergeons ||, that their demeſne 
jets, have a mind to give a [their] daughter in | lands ſhall be free from all unjuſt guilds, or taxes, k, 
marriage, or ſiſter, or niece, let him treat with | and all works; [that their fidelity may be in pro. ; 
me; but I will neither accept any part of his for- | portion to my kindneſs] that ſince they are eaſed 
tune for ſuch licence, nor will I prohibit his diſ- | of ſo great a burthen, they may the better provide 
poſing of her, unleſs it be to my enemy. And if | themſelves with horſes and arms, and ſo be made 
any of my barons, or other my ſubjects, ſhould, | fitter and more ready for my ſervice, and for the 
at his death, leave a daughter his heir, I will dig | defence of the kingdom. 
pole of her with the advice of my barons, together I reſtoreto you the laws of king Edward, to- 
with her lands. And if, upon the death of her | gether with theſe amendments, made by the advice 
huſband, a wife ſhall ſurvive without children, ſhe | of my barons. 
ſhall have her [own] dower and marriage- portion; If any one has taken any thing from me, or 
neither will I give her to a huſband but with her | from any other perſon, he ſha} forthwith 'reſtore 
own conſent : but if the wife be left with children, | the ſame, without making ſatisfaction; and he u 
ſhe ſhall then have her dower and marriage-portion, | on whom any ſuch thing is found, ſhall make ſtrict 
nor will I give her to a huſband but with her own | ſatisfaction to the owner. 


conſent, provided the wife ſhall keep her body inf , -:... k 
chaſtity, — either the wife, or ſome — relation, Givenin peclence of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
ad l barons, earls, ſheriffs, and nobles of all the 
is to deal juſtly, ſhall be guardian of the chil- | ee dav ai 
dren and of the eſtate. And I command my barons | ©0800 ot Englands * 
that they act conformably hereunto towards the _ 
ſons, daughters, and wives of their tenants. N. B. The words incloſed within brackets, thus 
« The common mintage money F which was | [ J., are the ſupplements taken from Matt. Paris, 
taken throughout cities and counties, and was not | the Red Book of the Exchequer, the Rocheſter 
in uſe under king Edward, I abſolutely forbid to | copy, and others. | 1 
be taken for the future. If any minter, or other IA a bers, WI 
perſon, be taken with falſe money, let right juſtice } There were as many copies of this charter as 
be done upon him. there were counties, and one of them was lodged 
« All fines and debts due to my brother I for- | in the moſt eminent abbies in each county; ne- 
give, excepting my juſt farms, and thoſe bargains | vertheleſs, there was ſcarce one to be found in the 
which concerned the inheritance of others, or for | reign of king John, whoſe Magna Charta was 
thoſe effects which juſtly concerned other perſons ; | founded upon it. There is a copy at this day in 
and I forgive all bargains which any man has made| the Red Book of the Exchequer, and Matthew Pa- 
with regard to his right of inheritance. | ris has given us a tranſcript of that which was ſent 
« And if any [of my barons or tenants] ſhall | into Herefordſhire, which has been tranſlated by 
lie ill, fo that he diſpoſe of, or give his money, I | Mr. Tyrrel. | 
will that ſuch diſpoſition ſtand good; but if he, | Henry followed this popular act with another 
prevented by war or ſickneſs, ſhall not give or dif- | equally calculated to win the affections of the people, 
poſe of his effects, let his wife, children, or parents, | and. give them a good opinion of his ſincerity and 
or his lawful tenants, divide it among themſelves | intention to obſerve what he had promiſed by his 
as ſhall ſeem beſt to them. , coronation-oath ; for immediately after publiſhing 
« If any of my barons or tenants. forfeit, he | the edit above- mentioned, he iſſued a very ſevere 
ſhall not give a pledge for favour of the [whole] one againſt all offenders in general, but particu- 
fine, as he did in the time of my father or brother; larly againſt adulterers. As for thoſe who abuſed 
but according to the meaſure of the forfeit ſo ſhall | their power by oppreſſing the people, he ordered 
he be fined, in ſuch manner as fines were laid on | them. to be put to death without mercy : ſome 
under thoſe my predeceſſors who reigned before my | great men who were notorious for having uſed their 
father and brother: but if he ſhalb be convicted of | authority in an illegal manner, were driven from 


treaſon, or wckedneſs, let him make ſatis faction as | court ; and Ranulph or Ralph Flambard, biſhop 
ſhall ſeem juſt.” | of Durham, the deteſted miniſter of the late king, 
| Eu | ; mn a was thrown into priſon. No meaſure could have en- 
| * W wa 9 & King deared Henry more to the nation, who looked upon 

POE : this prelate as the inſtrument of all the exactions 


] «. I do hereby pardon all murders committed |. with which. it had. been burthened in the preced- | 
| before my coronation.z and thoſe which ſhall be I ing reign. If theſe proceedings cauſed the Eng- 
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»A fine — paid to the king by every one that came | or Mults. Thus we find in the Black Book of the Exchequer, 
to an inheritance of land held in capite, or by military ſervice. © Placita autem dicimus pznas pecuniarias in quas incidunt 
- + In the original, © Monetagium,” Moneyage. is was | delinquentes.” Lib. ii. tit. 73. And hence came the ſaying, 
a duty paid to the dake of Normandy, once In three years, | © Comes habet tertium denarinm placitorum,” i, e. The 
by all houſhelders excepting the clergy, knights, and military | earl, or lord paramount of the lands, ſhall have the third part 
-renants, and their lawful-children ; and was paid in conſidera- of the money ariſing from ſines.“ 

tion of the duke's ſuffering the current money of Normandy | || That is, by their arms. Habergeon was a little coat of 
to be changed. | mail, worn, in ancient times, to cover the head and ſhoulders. 


8 In the original, ec Placita,” which here ſignifies Penalties. ſh 
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liſh to have a good opinion of the new king and his 

avernment, what he did ſoon after was no leſs ac- 
ceptable to them, I mean the reſtoring to them 
the uſe of fire and candle, by aboliſhing the curfew- 
bell, that had been inſtituted by his father Wil- 
liam I. This public favour was followed by an- 
other of a more particular tendency : the citizens 
of London having been greatly inſtrumental in 
putting the crown upon his head, by giving their 
voices for his election, he reſolved to beſtow on 
them a diſtinguiſhed mark of his acknowlegement 
and regard by granting them a new charter, con- 
taining very ample privileges. This is ſtill pre- 
ſerved under ſeal in the archives of Guildhall, re- 
cited by Inſpeximus „ and confirmed by the char- 
ters of ſucceeding kings, particularly king Charles 
the Second, and publiſhed by fir Roger Twyſden, 
in his additions to Lambard's Archainomia. 

By this charter Henry granted to the citizens of 
London, and their heirs male, the farm of Middle- 
{:x at three pounds a year, and the power of chuſ- 
ing one of their own body, whomſoever they pleaſed, 
as well for ſheriff as for their juſticiary, to hold 

leas of the crown, within the walls of this city; 
all other juſticiaries beng expreſly prohibited from 
exerciſing any authority over the citizens, or forcing 
them to plead without the walls of the city, in any 
caſe whatſoever. The citizens were likewiſe ex- 
empted from ſcot, danegelt, trials by combat, lodg- 
ing the king's retinue, and the pecuniary mulcts 
for murder, to which other towns as well as hun- 
dreds were ſubject. Beſides which, both the citizens 
and their goods were declared free from toll, paſ- 
ſage, laſtage, and all other cuſtoms throughout 
England. No Londoner was to be fined or amerced 
beyond his Were, which was an hundred ſhillings ; 


and as to debts, the citizens might recover them | judged free to marry. This 
by ſuits within the city, and make good their titles | bly was confirmed by the arc 


to lands by city cuſtoms. The privileges of the 
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This young lady had ever ſince her father's death 
reſided in England, and had been educated in the 
monaſtery of Wilton, where ſhe had put on the 
veil. It is true, ſhe alleged that ſhe had not vowed 
virginity, but had only made uſe of this expedient 
as a ſafeguard to her honour during the trouble- 
ſome times when William I. took poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh crown ; however, as it was known to 
all the world that Matilda had lived as a reputed 
nun, neither Henry, nor Edgar king of Scotland; 
of whom the Engliſh monarch had demanded his 
ſiſter in marriage, choſe to take any further ſteps 
in an affair which appeared ſo delicate, till it had 
firſt received the ſanction of a general council. It 
was this conſideration then that chiefly prompted 
Henry to ſend the invitation already mentioned tg 
Anſelm. 

That prelate no ſooner received the agreeable 
ſummons than he ſet out for England on the wings 
of ambitious expectation, and landed at Dover on 
the twenty-third of September. Immediately on 
his arrival, the affair of the king's marriage with 
Matilda, together with all the circumſtances relat- 
ing to that princeſs's having taken the veil, were 
laid before Anſelm for his deciſion ; but he would 
do nothing of himſelf therein. A ſynod was then 
convened at Lambeth, and the archdeacons of Can- 
terbury and Saliſbury were ſent, with a true ſtate of 
the young lady's caſe, as given in by herſelf, to the 
monaſtery of Wilton, where ſhe had reſided, there 
to enquire into the truth of her allegations, and 
then to make a report to the ſynod ; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the report appeared fo favour- 
able for the lady, that ſhe was declared liberate 
from her monaſtic ſtate, which ſhe had aſſumed 


only from the exigence of circumſtances, and ad- 


11 5 of the aſſem- 
hbiſhop, who himſelf 
performed the ceremony of the marriage, about 


court of huſtings, which fat every Monday, as well | the middle of November, A. D. 1100. to the in- 


as thoſe of their wardmotes and common-halls, 
were confirmed; together with their ancient right 
of hunting in Middleſex, Surry, and the Wood- 
lands on the edge of Buckinghamſhire and Hert- 
fordſhire, called the Chiltren, 700 

Theſe juſt and mild beginnings gave the Engliſh 
great hopes that they ſhould taſte the ſweets of eaſe 
and liberty under the rule of a prince, who had 
commenced his reign with acts of ſuch a favour- 
able tendency : nevertheleſs they ſtill wiſhed for 
one thing more, which was the recal of Anſelm, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had rendered him- 
ſelf exceedingly popular by the vigorous oppoſition 
he had ſhewn to the meaſures taken by thelate king 
to curb the power of the clergy, which, in thoſe 
days of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, were looked up 
on as little leſs than ſacrilegidus. Here too Henry 
fell in with the humour of his ſubjects, and, in or- 
der to gratify them as much as poſlible, he wrote 
a letter with his own hand to Anſelm, who was 
then at Lyons, inviting him, in the moſt affectio- 
nate and cordial manner, to come over to England 
and take poſſeſſion of his ſee, of which he had 
been fo long deprived. 

The truth of the matter is, that Henry ſtood in 
need of Anſelm's advice and aſſiſtance towards the 
effecting a deſign which he had conceived of mar- 
rying Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of 
Scots, by Margaret the ſiſter of Edgar Atheling. 


finite ſatisfaction of the people, to whom this alli- 
ance could not but be very grateful, eſpecially the 
old Engliſh party, who looked upon their new 
queen with eyes of love and regard, as the only 
remains of the Cerdic race, from whom they hoped 
to ſee a renewal of the ancient Saxon line on the 
throne of this kingdom. 

During theſe tranſactions duke Robert had re- 
turned from abroad, and taken poſſeſſion of his 
dominions in Normandy without oppoſition, not- 
withſtanding the mortgage of them which he had 
granted to the late king; Henry not thinking it 
politic to have any diſpute with his brother on that 
head, at a time when he himſelf expected to have 
his right to the Engliſh crown called in queſtion. 
But Robert, far from thinking himſelf obliged by 
this forbearance, openly ſhewed his diſcontent in 
having been ſupplanted in his birth- right, and re- 
ſolved to attempt the recovery of what he had been 
deprived of, during his abſence, exclaiming at the 
ſame time, with great juſtice, of the violation of 
the compromiſe ſo ſolemnly made between him and 
William at the peace of Rouen, by which the ſur- 
vivor was to ſucceed to the other's dominions. 

Robert was not a little encouraged in the reſo- 
lution he had taken to do himſelf juſtice by the ar- 
rival of Ralph, biſhop. of Durham, who had made 
his eſcape out of the Tower by letting himſelf 


down with a rope, brought him in a tub of water, 


Letters patent, ſo called becauſe they began, 


after the king's title, with this word, Iz erf. 


The 
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The biſhop was received with all imaginable marks 
of reſpect by Robert, who entruſted him with the 
management of his intended expedition againſt 
England. And now having received advice that 
Robert de Bellefine, earl of Shrewſbury, with his 
two brothers Roger and Arnulph. Robert Mallet, 
Fvo de Grenteſmetnil, Robert de Pontefract ſon of 
Robert Liſois or Lacy, William de Warren, earl of 
Surry, and ſeveral other Norman and Englifh noble- 
men of great property and influence, were ready 
to declare openly for him, as ſoon as he ſhould ſet 
foot on Engliſh ground, he began to make pre- 
parations for invading this kingdom; and about 

Whitſuntide, A. D. 1101, publicly declared his 
intention of afferting his right to the crown of 
England. 

On this occaſion Henry found it neceſſary to ex- 
ert all his abilities to counteract his brother's in- 
tereſt, which was every day growing ſtronger in the 
Kingdom ; and a miſunderſtanding which had, 
about this time, broken out between Henry and 
archbiſhop Anſelm, on the ſubject of inveſtitures, 
ſeemed not a little favourable to Robert's affairs; 
tor the people, who were always ready to ſide with 
the clergy, who had gained a total empire over 
their minds, began to look with an evil eye upon 
Henry for the endeavours he uſed to ſupport the 

royal prerogative againſt the encroachments of the 
church: in fine, a general diſcontent at this time 
took poſſeſſion of all minds, and the nation was 
fplit into different factions. 

Henry perceiving that his ſubjects fluftuated in 
their obedience, tliought it moſt prudent to make 
up matters with Anſelm, and to engage him to act 
as mediator between him and his people. Anſelm, 
on his ſide, fearing that if he carried the conteſt 
with his ſovereign to too great a length, he ſhould 
find himſelf the loſer in the end, readily ftruck in 
with the propoſed accommodation, and ſet heartily 
about aſſiſting Henry, who had faithfully promiſed 
to be a generous and affectionate patron to the 
church, and alſo declared himſelf ready to grant 
the people all the ſecurity they could deſire for the 
preſervation of their liberties, and a due obſerva- 
tion of their rights and privileges, on the fide of 
the crown. The archbiſhop either was, or affected 
to appear, ſo fully convinced of the ſincerity of the 
king's intentions, that, in a folemn meeting of the 
ſtates of the kingdom, he offered to become ſurety 
for the king, plighting his faith that he would, in 
all matters, religious and civil, rule agreeable t 
the laws of equity and juſtice. 
This intervention of Anſelm's proved extremely 
favourable to the king's affairs, and fixed the Eng- 
tiſh in Henry's intereſt, who declared themſelves 
ready to ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes. 
And here truth obliges us todeclare, that the arch- 
biſhop at that time kept the crown on Henry's 
head. But notwithſtanding theſe fair promiſes of 
attachment and fidelity on the part of the nobles, it 
was no ſooner known for certain that Robert was 
on the point of embarking, than the majority of 
the lords, and a part ef the fleet, declared for 
him. 
"* Robert, laying hold of this feaſonable defection, 
put to ſea with a fine fleet, and landed at Portſ- 


mouth, about Midſummer, 1101. Immediately 
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Form the news of his debarkation, Henry, who 
had a ftrong army poſted at Pevenſey, on the Suſſex 
coaſt, advanced to intercept him in his march to 
London, and prevent him from being joined b 
fuch of his adherents as had already ſhewed them. 
telyes inelinable to eſpouſe his cauſe, Nothing 
could at this time have kept up the drooping ſpi- 
rits of Henry but the fidelity and ſteadineſs of 
Anſelm, who attended him ſtep by ſtep, and, with 
unwearied aſſiduity, harangued, flattered, ang 
threatened by turns thoſe of whoſe attachment he 
was moſt doubtful, repreſenting in fo lively a man- 
ner the heinouſneſs of breaking their oath of alle. 
giance, that all the principal officers ſwore to a 
man to ſtand by their ſovereign againſt all invaders, 
To crown his labours in Henry's behalf, Anſelm 
publicly declared his intention to excommunicate 
Robert, in caſe he perſiſted in his deſign of driy. 
ing his brother from the throne. Eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were, at that time, more formidable to 
the prieſt-ridden vulgar than the moſt powerful 
armed force; and Robert ſoon found that his party, 
inſtead of increaſing upon his arrival in vigour 
and numbers, daily grew weaker and dropped 
off. However, both armies continuing to march 
forwards, they came in ſight of, and encamped 
over againſt each. other on a plain not far from 
Wincheſter, | 

In this ſituation they remained for ſeveral days, 
without either ſide offering to come to action; 
Robert declining the battle on account of his not 
being joined by the reinforcements he expected 
from his friends on this fide the water, and Henry 
from an apprehenſion that his ſoldiers would fail 
in their fidelity in the day of battle, and, by going 
over to his brother, put him in danger of loſing 
his life and dignity. 

Things ſtanding thus, and the two brothers being 
equally deſirous to come to a treaty, many meſſages 
paſſed between them, and many propoſals were 
made and rejected on both ſides , ar length, by 
the mediation of Anſelm, and ſome of the moſt 
prudent of the nobles in each army, an accommo- 
dation was effected on the following terms *. 

I. That the king ſhould reſign to the duke the 
Contantin, together with all the other places and 
ſtrong holds he was then in poſſeſſion of, in Nor- 
mandy, excepting Donfront, which he could not 
cede without violating the oath he had given to 
the inhabitants when they admitred him into their 
town, that he would never give it up but with his life. 

II. That the friends of each party ſhould have 
full reſtoration of all their lands and eſtates, both 
in England and Normandy. 

IH. That Henry ſhould pay to Robert the yearly 
ſum of three thouſand — of ſilver; and that if 
either of the two brothers died without lawful iſ- 
ſue, his demeſnes ſhould be inherited by the ſur- 
vivor, as well in England as Normandy. 

This agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by 
twelve lords on each ſide, as guarantees for its 
faithful execution, both armies were diſbanded, 
and Henry carried his brother Robert with him to 
court, where they lived together in the greateſt 
apparent harmony for the ſpace of two months, at 
the end of which term duke Robert took his leave, 
and embarked for his own duchy. 


— 


. Guthrie ſays, but without bringing his authority, that 
an interview / was agreed upon, to be held by both brothers, 
viithout any attendants, in ſ ght of both armies; and that, 


after a little conſultation to ther, they made up the peace on 
the above terms, Guth. Hit. Eng. vol. i. p. 429- 
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Henry, being now delivered from his formid- 
able rival, and firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne by 
the late accommodation, reſolved to take ſevere 
revenge on ſuch of the great men who had ſhewn 
themlelves molt zealous 1n the caule of his bro- 
ther Robert. Opportunities of being revenged 
are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the power in 
their own hands: accordingly, ſoon after the de- 
parture of his brother, he ſeized on the eſtates and 
perſons of Hugh de Grenteſmeſnil, Robert de 
Pontefra&, and Robert de Mallet, on various pre- 
tences; but it was plainly perceived that their 
chief guilt lay in the good-will they had expreſſed 
rowards the duke of Normandy. 

But of all thoſe who had eſpouſed his brother's 
cauſe, no one was ſo particularly the object of his 
indignation and revenge as Robert de Belleſme, 
earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, on account of 
his having openly (and, indeed, with an unpar- 
donable imprudence) declared, & that Henry was 
an uſurper, and that it would be an eternal diſ- 
grace to all, of the Norman or Engliſh nations, 
who ſhould permit, much more aſſiſt, him in hold- 
ing the crown in prejudice of his elder brother,” Ac- 
cordingly Henry ſummoned this young nobleman 
to appear before him at his court, and anſwer to 
five-and-forty articles of impeachment which he 
publiſhed againſt him, the leaſt of which was ſuffi- 
cient to bring him to the block. The earl, con- 
ſcious that, by his unguarded behaviour, he had 
given the king too fair a handle to ruin him, aſked 
leave for time to prepare his anſwer ; which being 
granted him, he made uſe of the interval to for- 
tify his caſtle of Shrewſbury, determined to defend 
himſelf to the laſt rather than, by a tame ſubmiſ- 
ſion, to encounter that fate which he knew was un- 
avoidably prepared for him : at the ſame time he 
had recourſe to his friends in Normandy, where he 
had a great eſtate, and ſent his brother Arnulph to 
ſolicit aid from the Welſh, upon whoſe borders the 
oreateſt part of his Engliſh lands lay. 

This overt-act of rebellion gave Henry the moſt 
plauſible excuſe for effecting his total ruin. Ac- 
cordingly he ordered him to be publicly proclaimed 
a traitor, for having refuſed to appear before his 
peers in the king's court“ when duly ſummoned ; 
and iſſued out commiſſions for a general array of 
all the militia in England: and taking the field in 
in perſon, went and laid ſiege to the earl's caſtle 
of Arundel, in Suſſex : but he found it ſo ſtrongly 
fortified, that he was obliged to turn the ſiege into 
a blockade. While this was doing +, he ordered 
the biſhop of Lincoln to beſiege Teckhill, another 
ſtrong fortreſs of the earl's, lying a few miles from 
Doncaſter, while he himſelf advanced into Shro 
ſhire, the greateſt part of which belonged to Ro- 
bert de Belleſme. Here he attacked Bridgenorth, 
accounted the ſtrongeſt place in England, the earl, 
who was the moſt excellent engineer of his time, 
having exerted his utmoſt ſkill in fortifying it. 
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it is more than probable that he would have found 
himſelf baffled in his attempt had he not had re- 
courſe to money to bribe the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of a body of Welſh, under Cadogan and 
Gervith, the two chief princes of Wales. This 
method proved effectual, and the Welſh ſurrendered 
the place after having defended it three weeks. Al- 
moſt at the ſame time Henry received advice, that 
the officer he had left before Arundel, had com- 
pelled that caſtle to ſurrender ; and that the biſhop 
of Lincoln had proved no leſs ſucceſsful in his 
operations againſt Teckhill. 

. Shrewſbury was now the only place of any con- 
lequence left in the hands of Robert: the roads to 
it were bad, narrow, and very fatiguing to an army 
in 1ts march, the country being over-grown with 
thick woods, which the enemy had lined with archers 
to gall the foldiers in their paſſage ; but Henry, 
with an admirable preſence of mind, employing his 
men 1n cutting down the woods and opening the 
roads, ſoon got over theſe difficulties. 

This deſperate ſituation of his affairs ſtruck Ro- 
bert with diſmay ; he plainly ſaw it would be im- 
poſſible for him to make head againſt ſo powerful 
a force as Henry was bringing againſt him; and 
therefore, as the king drew near the town, he went 
forth to meet him, acknowleged his crimes, and, 
preſenting him with the keys of the place, threw 
himſelf. upon his mercy. The king accepted his 
ſubmiſſion, and thus this dangerous inſurrection 
was quelled in little more than a month from its 
firſt breaking out. 'The earl and his followers were 
diſſeized of all their eſtates in England, and ob- 
liged to quit the kingdom, and moſt of them died 
in exile. 

By the ruin of the great family of Belleſme, 
Henry ſaw himſelf abſolute maſter of his kingdom: 
before this time he had never conſidered himſelf as 
a real King ; he now reſolved to be ſo, by making 
himſelf independent of all powers abroad, and of 
every claſs of his ſubjects at home. 

The moſt conſiderable power now left in the na- 
tion, diſtinct from that of the crown, was lodged 
in the biſhops and abbots; and Henry could not, 
without a mixture of indignation and apprehenſion, 
perceive the attempts they were continually making 
Ing to circumſcribe the regal prerogative : the in- 
ſolent and ambitious diſpoſition of Anſelm, not a 
little heightened by ha — merit of the late ſer- 
vices he had done the crown, threatened Henry 
with little leſs than an annihilation of all his autho- 
rity in eccleſiaſtical matters. That haughty pre- 
late had two favourite points in view; the one was 
to oblige the clergy to celibacy, and the other to 
wreſt from the crown the right of giving the inveſ- 
titure to biſhops and abbots. In the midſt of his 
ambition he had, however, ſufficient diſcernment 
to know that the compaſſing his deſigns could not 
fail of being attended with many and great difficul- 
ties; but, nothing daunted at the proſpect of the 
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This liege coſt Henry ſome time and trouble, and 


obſtacles in his way, he convened a ſynod, in which 


* It may not be amiſs here to inform the reader, that when 
we ſpeak of the king's court at this time, and of the peers, 
that there was a material difference between the peers of the 
king's court, or baronial peers, and commoner peers. The 
former were peers as they ſtood in relation to each other, as 
peers ¶ pares) in the ſame court, and under one lord: all 
commoner peers were ſo to one another, but might be of dif- 
ferent courts, and were peers only as they ſtood In relation to 


the community. The earl of Shrewſbury, therefore, being 
required to ſubmit to the judgment of his peers in the king's 
13 


court, would not venture to ſtand his trial : and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the methods taken by Henry to form the im- 
peachment were both mean and ungenerous; for he had ſer 
certain ſpies about the earls perſon, who were ordered to in- 
cite him to treaſonable expreſſions ; and he being naturally of 
an unguarded and impetuous temper, they ſoon found ample 
matter for an accuſation, and had circumſtantially ſet every 
thing down, ready to give in evidence had he ſtood his trial, 
+ A. D. 1102. 
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he procured a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
all the married prieſts. 

Having thus gained his end in one point 
without meeting with any oppoſition from the 
king, he thought he might ſecurely ſet about the 
other; and propoſed that the biſhops which had 
been inveſted by the king ſhould immediately re- 
ſign their ſees, or ſtand excommunicated de facto. 
This groſs inſult upon the royal prerogative touched 
Henry too near for him to ſuffer it to — unre- 
' ſented: accordingly the archbiſhop was ſummoned 
to appear at the king's court; to which he repaired, 
and was commanded inſtantly to do homage to the 
king, and to conſecrate ſuch prelates as the court 
had nominated to the vacant ſees or abbeys, or elſe 
to depart the kingdom; the king declaring in ex- 
preſs terms, ** that no perfon ſhould reſide within 
his dominions, who denied him the allegiance due 
to a ſovereign.” But Anſelm as reſolutely rephed, 
<« that he was not to be intimidated by threats from 
his duty ; and that he would retire to Canterbury, 
where he ſhould continue to exerciſe his archiepiſ- 
copal functions, and wait the iſſue.” Henry, find 
ing the archbiſhop ſo reſolute, began to with he 
had not carried matters ſo far, more eſpecially when 
he found that ſeveral of the biſhops, who had re- 
ceived their inveſtitures from him, could not be 
perſuaded to continue in their biſhoprics, out of 
fear of being excommunicated ; however, as he 
was determined not to give up his prerogative, and 
the archbiſhop inſiſted as ftrenuouſly upon his point, 
all hopes of an accommodation feemed to be in 
vain, when at length an expedient was propoſed 
and accepted by both parties, namely, that a de- 
putation ſhould be ſent to Rome, to lay the whole 
affair before the pope ; which was accordingly done. | 
But the reſult of this embaſly, together with the 
conlequences of this diſpute between the king and 
Anſelm, which continued on foot ſeveral years, be- 
tongs more properly to that part of our hiſtory 
which treats of eccleſiaſtical matters in particular, 
to which we ſhall accordingly refer it, and proceed 
in our narration of the civil events of Henry's 
reign. 

This eccleſiaſtical difpute did not divert Henry's 
attention from his own intereſt in other particulars. 
One of his principal aims was to reduce the exor- 
bitant power of the nobility. He had acquired 
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made under the pretence of applying for the pay. 
ment of his own penſion, was tully prepared for his 
reception, and, immediately on his arrival, af. 
fected to be highly diſpleaſed with him for thus en- 
tering his kingdom without licence, and bringing 
with him in his retinue perſons whom he knew tg 
be enemies to him and his government, charging 
him, at the ſame time, with breach of the late 
treaty, by giving refuge and encouragement to the 
rebellious earl of Shrewſbury, and putting him in 
poſſeſſion of his father's demeſnes in Normandy, 
This ſharp reerimination made Robert perceive 
that he had taken a wrong ſtep in thus heedle(ly 
putting himſelf in the power of Henry; but it 
was too late to recede, and therefore he preſſod 
his brother warmly upon the ſubject of rei ſtating 
the earl of Surry; upon which Henry flew into 
ſuch a paſſion, and let fall ſome hints of tuch dan. 
gerous tendency to Robert's ſafety, that this latter 
was glad to deſiſt from his application, and en. 
deayour to regain the king's good graces. In this 
tickliſh ſituation he had recourſe tor advice to the 
count de Meulant, Henry's prime minitter, the 
molt diſſembling and artful man of his time, who, 
having been properly prepared beforehand by his 
maſter, worked fo effectually upon the duke's tears, 
by ſuggeſting the danger he was in from having 
roufed the king's reſentment, that at length he 
prevailed on him to make the queen a preient of 
the three thouſand marks annually, which he re- 
ceived of her huſband, in conſideration of which 
ſhe engaged to interpoſe her mediation and recon- 
ctle Robert to his incenſed brother. This weak 
prince gave into the ſnare, and no ſooner had he 
made over a formal reſignation of his penſion, than 
Henry's countenance cleared up, he treated his 
brother with the warmeſt careſſes, the earl of Surry 
was reſtored to all his poſſeſſions, and Robert was 
left to return home the dupe of his own good- 
nature, and the contempt of thoſe who had. been 
his warmeſt friends, who plainly ſaw that nothing 
was to be expected from ſupporting a prince who 
was ſo little able to take care of his own intereſts +, 

The enſuing year, 1104, afforded another re- 
markable inſtance of Henry's perſeverance in his 
deſign of ruining the great nobles, and of wreak- 
ing his vengeance on all he ſuſpected to be his 
enemies, or, what was the ſame thing, favourers 


prodigious riches by confiſcating the eſtates of the | of his brother Robert. William, count de Mor- 


great barons who had adhered to his brother. 
Among the ſufferers on this account was William 
de Warren, earl of Surry, who, having retired 
into Normandy after the accommodation between 
Robert and his brother, never ceafed importuning 
the duke to uſe his good offices with Henry, 
in order to get him reinſtated in his lands. 
Robert, whoſe heart glowed with the benign 
warmth of humanity ard compaſſion, and was, be 
fides, ſtrongly tinctured with the ſpirit of knight- 
errantry, thought his honour concerned in grant- 
ing the boon of one who had fuffered for his ſake : 


taigne, in Normandy, and earl of Cornwall, in 
England, the king's own couſin-german, claimed 
the earldom of Kent, as heir to Odo, biſhop of 
Bayeux, who had accompanied the duke of Nor- 
mandy in his expedition to the Holy Land, and 
died at Palermo, in Sicily. This claim he preſſed 
in a manner that appeared to Henry rather too pe- 
remptory for a ſubje& ; but as it happened in the 
time of the public commotions, and that Henry 
ſuſpected him of favouring the rebellious earl of 
Shrewſbury in his heart, he was not willing to 
weaken his own intereſt and ſtrengthen that of his 


accordingly, this year, 1103, he came over to| enemy by the defection of a nobieman of ſo great 


England in perſon, to ſolicit a reſtitution of the 


power and intereſt, therefore he amuſed him with 


poſſeſſions of the earl of Surry, and ſome others of | fpecious promiſes, which kept him quiet; but as 


kis friends, Henry, who had been previouſly in- 
formed of the deſign of Robert's viſit, though | 


ſoon as Henry found himſelf ſecurely eſtabliſned on 
the throne, he thought it high time to take down 
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+ Ordericus ſays of him, that he never refuſed any thing 
that was in his power to grant. He laviſhed away his _ 
id ſuch a manner, that he was continually in want; and fo 
extremely careleſs in wha: immediately concerned himſelf, that 


he was frequently unable to appear in a garb commonly de- 
cent, much leſs in ſuch a dreſs as became his ſtation, his do- 
meſtics abuſing his lenity to ſuch a degree as to Real his very 


cloaths, 
- his 
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his towering ſpirit, and make him an example to 
other of his ſubjects, who, preſuming too far on 
their weight and importance, might be tempted to 
fly in the face of majeſty. . Accordingly, when the 
carl, upon finding the affairs of the kingdom ſettled 
upon a quiet footing, took an opportunity of re- 
peating his claim, and demanding to be put in poſ- 
ſeſnon of the whole county of Kent, the king not 
only gave him a flat denial, but alſo exhibited 

inſt him a charge for divers malverfations in the 
government of thoſe counties. committed to his 
care, and at the ſame time with feveral miſde- 
meanors againſt the ſtate; and the ſeveral articles 
being proved to the ſatisfaction of the judges, the 
earl was declared guilty, upon which he immedi- 
ately fled over to Normandy. 

And here I think it is pretty apparent that the 
juſliciaries were the king's creatures, and ready to 
give any ſentence that they thought agreeable to 
his ambition or avarice; for, upon the earl's with- 
drawing himſelf out of the kingdom, they con- 
demned him not only to loſe the lands which it 
may be preſumed he had, like other rapacious Nor- 
mans, uſurped, but (what is utterly inconceivable) 
the earldom of Cornwall and all the great eſtates in 
Suſſex and other counties, of which his forefathers 
were jultly poſſeſſed, according to Domeſday Book, 
and which he inherited from them by an undoubted 
title. . 

From Florence of Worceſter and the Saxon 
Chronicles we learn that William, who had retired 
to his eſtate of Mortaigne, in Normandy, hearing 
of theſe tranſactions, and incenfed at the ingrati- 
tude, perfidy, and avarice of king. Henry, fell up- 
on thoſe lands belonging to him and his partizans, 
that lay contiguous to his own, and had not been 
delivered up to Robert purſuant to the firſt article 
of the peace concluded between the two brothers. 
In hes operations he was ſoon joined by a number 
of the exiled noblemen, who were all greedy of 
plunder ; but what greatly ſtrengthened his party 
was the alliance between Robert de Belleſme and 
him. This latter nobleman was in poffeſſion of no 
leſs than thirty four ſtrong caſtles in Normandy, in 
which he had placed all the wealth he had amaſſed, 
and which were provided with good garriſons ; ſo 
that theſe two turbulent chieftains and their adhe- 
rents harraſſed their native country with continual 
devaſtations, while Robert, either deſpiſing the 
world and given up to devotion,. or, as Eadmer 
obſerves, amuſing himſelf in plays and feafting, 
took not the leaſt ſtep to oppoſe their progrels ; 
and his indolence ſeeming to increaſe in proportion 
to the calamities of his country, he. at length, with- 
out the privity or conſent 
clapped up an infamous peace with the rebels, 
which exaſperated his ſubjects to ſuch a degree, that 
they determined to throw themſelves into the arms 
of Henry, for the protection of their. hberties and 
properties. | . 20 | 

All this time Henry had been — moſt 
crafty part. Ever ſince he had found himſelf in 
png poſſeſſion of England he began to 
ook with a wiſhful eye upon Normandy, and 
was greatly deſirous of annexing that duchy to his 
crown. Robert's ill conduct had confirmed him in 


the hopes of one day compaſſing his end, and he | 


waited only for a favourable opportunity to put his 
deſign in execution. With this view he made not 


the leaft effort towards chaſtiſing the rebels for 


his brother Henry, 
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their depredations on his Norman lands, either in 
perſon or by application to his brother. He knew 
tull well that Kobert's pawer was more to be feared 
than that of the malecontents, and therefore, with 
an unnatural. and deteſtable policy, he ſuffered 
them to oppreſs his brother without offering the 
leait aſſiſtance. This neglect of Henry's concurring 
with Rabert's natural indolence, had been the 
chief inducement to the latter's. having concluded 
the late diſgraceful peace with the rebels. 

That opportunity which Henry had been im- 
patiently waiting for, now offered itſelf, and he 
did not fail to make the moſt proper uſe of it. 
Salo, biſhop of Sens, and Robert, abbot of the 
lame place, were the firſt who broke forth into 
apen diſcontent (A. D. 1105), and publicly de- 
clared themſelves, by excommunicating Robert, 
and flying over to England. where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by Henry, who now ſaw 
himſelf on the point of having his ſecret wiſhes 
fully ſatisfied. However, he had not as yet any 
juſtifiable pretence for coming to a rupture with 
his brother Robert; and moreover, he was fearful 
that if he ſhould too prematurely declare himſelt, 
It might be a means of making the duke and the 
rebels join together for their mutual ſecurity, in 
which caſe it was paſt all doubt that they would 
prove an over-match for him, and prevent him 
from effecting his darling projet. | 

Senſible of the blackneſs of his defign, he thought 
it neceſſary to give it the face of juſtice, by yet ap- 
pearing to act from a motive the very reverſe of 
what really inſpired his proceedings. With this 
view he wrote a letter to his brother Robert, re- 
preſenting in the ſtrongeſt terms, that his conduct 
lately had. given juſt ground of complaint to all 
degrees of his ſubjects, who could not, without 
great concern, behold the indolence and inactivity of 
his diſpoſition, and the little care he took either to 
redreſs their grievances, or ſecure their properties ; 
and that. the late infamoys peace he had made with 
the enemies of the public, and the deſpoilers of 
his country, had given thoſe under his rule but 
too ſtrong reaſons to believe that they had little 
cauſe to look to him for protection. He entreated 
him in the moſt preſſing manner to reſume the 
ſentiments of the prince and the common parent 
of his people, and inſtantly to ſet about redreſſing 
the grievances of which his ſubjects complained, 
or otherwiſe not to think it ſtrange that, in caſe he 
turned a deaf ear to theſe remonſtrances, he him- 
{elf ſhould be obliged to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
diſt reſſed Normans, if they ſhould think proper 
to apply to him as their protector. 
This artful letter, however it might be var- 
niſned over with the pretence of love and kind- 
neſs, was in fact intended only as a hbel to inflame 
the minds of the Normans to a greater pitch of 
diſcontent againſt their duke. Henry took eſpe- 
cial care to have it made as public as poſſible, and 
the iſſue fully anſwered his expectations; for, in 
a very ſhort time afterwards, he received a general 
application from the Norman nobility, beſeeching 
him to have compaſſion on the miſeries of their 
church and ſtate, and take them under his pro- 
tection. 

This was precifely what Henry aimed at; and 
accordingly he no ſooner received the invitation, 
than he haſtened to comply with it ; and, abour 
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the autumn of the ſame year, he paſſed over to 
Normandy 
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Normandy, with a powerful armament, both naval 
and military. | 

This conduct of Henry muſt appear to every 
unprejudiced perſon a downright violation of every 
civil and political tie; and there is no doubt to be 
made but that Henry would have loudly complained 
of, and ſeverely reſented, the duke his brother's 
attempting to intermeddle in his government of the 
Englith, which, indeed, there ſeems to have been 
an equal reaſon for, ſince we find Henry, at the 
very time he was thus rebuking his brother for 
mal-adminiſtration, and aſſuming the character of 
protector of the diſtreſſed Normans, ſaddling his 
own ſubjects with an exorbitant impoſition, in or- 
der to defray the expences of his expedition to 
Normandy, in which this country certainly could 
have no concern ; and this tax was levied with all 
the aggravating circumſtances of rigour *. Bur, 
indeed, we ſeem to have been fated, ever ſince our 
exiſtence as a people, to be the dupes either of 
quarrels or alliances with the continent, for the 
moſt part equally frivolous. and diſadvantageous, 
notwithſtanding that nature, by our inſular fitua- 
tion, deſigned us to be exempt both from the one 
and the other. But to return. | 

No ſooner was it known that Henry had landed 
at Barfleur than his court was filled with the Nor- 
man nobility, who all repreſented their real or 


fancied grievances in the moſt ſpecious manner, 


imploring the king of England to take them un- 
der his protection. It required no great rhetoric to 
perſuade Henry to gratify the principal wiſh of his 
ambition; but as the ſeaſon of the year was too 
far advanced to admit of any military operations, 
he contented himſelf with having an interview 
with his brother Robert, which paſſed in recrimi- 
nations on both ſides: Robert, on his part, ac- 
cuſed Henry with a deſign to ſtir up his ſubjects 
againſt him, and deprive him of his dominions. 
Henry charged his brother with having not only 
given aſylum to rebels and the betrayers of their 
king and country, but with having made allies of 
thoſe very peſts to ſociety, by agreeing to an in- 
famous peace with them. This altercation would 
have grown very warm, had it not been for the in- 
terpoſition of ſome of the moſt moderate noble- 
men on each ſide, who pacified matters fo well, at 
leaſt in appearance, that Henry and his brother 
parted ſeemingly good friends; and the former re- 
turned to paſs the winter in England, after having 
firſt made a kind of progreſs through thoſe parts 
of his own eſtate in Normandy which he thought 
required his preſence, and which he put in the beſt 
poſture of defence he could againſt the enſuing 
ſpring. However, before he quitted Normandy, 
he, againſt all the laws of nature and nations, ſeized 
into his hands the ſtrong towns of Bayeux and 
Caen, belonging to his brother Robert, and gar- 
riſoned them partly with his own Engliſh troops, 
and partly with Norman malecontents ; he like- 


wiſe made an attempt upon Falaiſg, but here he 
miſcarried. é . 

During his ſtay in Normandy he appears to have 
entered into a private negociation with Roger de 
Belleſme, earl of Shrewſbury ; at leaſt there can 
be no other plauſible reaſon for a man lo obnoxious 
daring to enter his territories, which he did ſoon 
after Henry's return to England, and ſaid with 
him part of the Chriſtmas holidays; but whethe: 
the king was not able to bring him wholly over to 
his purpoſe, or it was thought proper ro cover 
the tecret convention between them tor the earj's 
betraying his lord, they parted, in appearance 
m enemies than ever. Nevertheleſs, Robert 
eems to have taken the alarm at this intervicw. 
for in the very beginning of the year 1106 we find 
him making a viſit to his brother Henry, who was 
then keeping his court at Northampton. On this 
occaſion, Robert, with great mildneis, though with 
a refolution that ſeems to have been inſpired into 
him by the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, ey. 
poſtulated with the King on his late unwarrantab]- 
conduct in Normandy, and peremptorily demanded 
reſtitution of the towns he had unjuſtly taken from 
him in the courſe of his expedition. Henry as 
peremptorily refuſed to do him the r ght he applied 
for; and Robert, who now plainly ſaw that nothing 
leſs would fatisfy this ambitious and unnatural bre. 
ther than the reduction of all the reſt of his duchy, 
left him ſoon after, and returned home full of re- 
ſentment, to prepare in the beſt manner he was 
able to repel torce by force. 

Although Henry had all the preceding winter 
before him, and the whole of this ipring, to levy 
an army for this year's campaign, yet he met with 
ſuch retardments in his operations, and eſpecially 
in collecting the great ſums wanting on this occa- 
ſion, that he was not able to pals over into Nor- 
mandy till the latter end of July. But before he 
left England he called an aſſembly of his {ates in 
London, in order to have the ſanction of their opi- 
nions to his proceedings. At their meeting he ha- 
rangued them in an eloquent and premeditated 
ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the juſtice of his un- 
dertaking, which was, he ſaid, wholly inſpired 
by that regard he did, and ever ſhould, pay to the 
hberties of the ſubject, having received certain in- 
formations that his brother Robert, in conjunction 
with the arch-rebel Belleſme, and others of his 
confederates, had entered into a deſign to vreſt 
from him all the territories he poſſeſſed in Nor- 
mandy, and to ſubject his faithful Normans there 
to the ſame cruel ſway under which the reſt of that 
duchy groaned. He reminded them of the con- 
tempt that Robert had ſnewn to Heaven itſelf in 
refuſing the crown of Jeruſalem when it might 
have been put upon his head. He pointed forth 
his brother's foibles in the moſt odious light, and 
expatiated with a malicious prolixity on every ex- 
ceptionable part of that prince's character; adding, 


Among other taxes raiſed on this occaſion, we read of one 
impoſed upon ray by way of fine in his courts, fog keeping 
wives or concubines. 'Theſe proſecutions were fomded upon 
the Vth, Vith, and VIIth articles of a ſynod held at Weſt- 
minſter, in the fecond year of this king's reign, which we 
ſhall have occaſion to treat of in the eccleſiaſtical part of this 
hiſtory. There is the greateſt reaſon to believe that ſome of 
the heavieſt taxes were collected merely by the ſtrength of pre- 
rogative, without the leaſt regard to the privilege of the ſub- 
ject : and we are told, that thoſe who were unable to pay, had 
their houſes plundercd, and their effects conſiſcated; and that 


if theſe were not found ſuffiaient to pay the aſſeſſed ſum, the 
perſons of the infolvents were impriſoned. But of all the oppret- 
ſive exactions none was more vehemently complained againit 
than a tax that was laid upon all pariſh-churches, the incum- 
bent of each church being made anſwerable for the payment of 
the rate impoſed * his 22 It is further related, that 
Henry coming to London during the rage of this oppreſſion, 
was met by two hundred pariſh-prieſts in their ſurplices, who, 
on their bare knees, petitioned for ſome relaxation of their mi- 
ſeries, but without the leaſt effect, _— not being a perſon 
'h 


who would ſuffer pity to get the better of his intereſt. = 
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chat it was well known to the aſſembly, and to the 
nation, that his brother had ever expreſſed the 
moſt inſulting contempt for the Engliſh people in 
general. He next paſſed on to himſelf, aſſuring 
them that he wiſhed to live and reign over them no 
longer than he religiouſly obſerved the oath he had 
taken at his coronation, to maintain their ancient 
liberties, and preſerve inviolable the wholeſome 
laws of the holy king Edward ; and referred them 
for a proof of his ſincerity to that charter with which 
he had began his reign. He alſo pretended to 
have received letters from pope Paſchal II. with 
whom he was now on better terms than formerly, 
inciting and directing him to reſcue Normandy 
from the ill government of his brother, promiſing 
him his apoſtolical benediction, and prayers to hea- 
ven for his ſucceſs, who was about to engage in 
the cauſe of God and an oppreſſed people. In fine, 
he concluded with this expreſſion, © If my brave 
Engliſh ſtand by me, I ſhall ever deſpiſe the threats 
of my brother and all his Norman adherents.” 
This artful and diſſembling diſcourſe had all the 
effect he could deſire from it: the lords, flattered 
with the ſhew of confidence he repoſed in them, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be led away by a ſpe- 
cious eloquence, without comparing his flowery 
promiſes with his paſt actions, they unanimouſly 
concurred in aſſuring him that they would ſtand by 
him in this and all his enterprizes. 

The example of the Engliſh parliament had a 

werful influence with the Norman nobles, few 
of whom adhered to the intereſts of Robert, except 
the earls of Shrewſbury and Mortaigne, who, with 
their dependants and an inconfiderable number of 
others, were determined to exert; their utmoſt 
efforts to oppoſe the unnatural invaſion, . 

Henry's firſt attempt was againſt Tinchebray, a 
ſtrong fortreſs belonging to William, earl of Mor- 
taigne, which he inveſted in form of a blockade, 
on finding it too well provided for defence to be 
reduced by a common ſiege : he therefore built a 
ſtrong fort over-againſt it, as was the cuſtom of 
thoſe days, in order to be a curb upon the beſieged, 
and prevent them from making any ſucceſsful 
fallies, and ſending out in queſt of proviſions ; but 
here his precaution proved ineffectual, for the earl 
of Mortaigne ſoon after ſurprized this fort, put its 
garriſon to the ſword, and opened a communica- 
tion with the town. Henry, though enraged at this 
check, was far from being caſt down with theſe un- 
ſucceſsful beginnings; on the contrary, he reſolved 
to venture every. thing in order to make himſelf 
maſter of the place in defiance of the enemy, and 
therefore aſſembled his army, and renewed the 
ſiege ; but the place being well provided with all 
neceſſaries, it held out long enough to give time to 
Robert to come to its relief with a powerful army, 


which had been raiſed with the aſſiſtance of the 


earls of Shrewſbury and Mortaigne, and reinforced 
by a ſupply of French troops which the king of 
France had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the duke: ſe- 
veral Norman lords had alſo come over to his party, 
on perceiving that Henry was acting leſs for their 
ſakes than for his own. 


— 


hopes but the 


1 
Robert, on reviewing his army, found it nearly 
equal in numbers to that of his brother, and there- 
fore determined to give him battle. This battle, 
which was fought under the walls of Tinchebray, 
began by a furious onſet on the ſide of Robert, 
who attacked the main body of the Engliſh with fo 
much fury that he broke their ranks. The earl of 
Mortaigne at the ſame time ſeconding the efforts of 
the duke, attacked one of the enemy's wings, con- 
fiſting chiefly of Welſh, ſo bravely, that he obliged 
them to give way ; but Robert de Belleſme, who 
commanded the left wing of the duke's army, ei- 
ther out of cowardice or treachery, ſuffered the 
body under him to be put to flight, with little or 
no oppoſition, by the count de Maine; and Henry 
advancing at the ſame time with a freſh body of 
troops to ſuſtain his centre, which had been fo 
roughly handled by his brother Robert, the for- 
tune of the day was entirely changed. The duke's 
army, overpowered by numbers after the defection 
of the left wing, was entirely routed. Robert de 
Belleſme, flying early from the field, eſcaped ; but 
duke Robert himſelf, the count of Mortaigne, Ro- 
bert de Stoteville, William Criſpin, and William 
de Ferrieres, with a great number of the common 
ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. Among other il- 
luſtrious perſonages who were made captives by 
that day's misfortune, was Edgar Atheling, who 
appears to have lived for ſome time before at the 
court, and in the cloſeſt connection with duke Ro- 
bert, their parity of diſpoſitions having formed 
them for each other. However, Henry immedi- 
ately ordered Edgar to be ſet at liberty, who after- 
wards came over to England, where he retired into 
the country, and ended his days in a peaceful re- 
tirement, worn out with age, and without marri- 
age or iſſue. * 
The duke of Normandy and the earl of Mor- 
taigne were leſs favourably dealt with; the latter 
was ſnut up in the Tower of London, and the duke 
in Cardiff caſtle, in Wales, where he remained a 
priſoner till his death, which did not happen till 
twenty-ſeven years after his deteat, and the loſs of 
his dukedom +. William de Ferrieres fared better, 
through the bravery and fidelity of the garriſon 
and inhabitants of Falaiſe, who having bound them- 
ſelves by an oath not to deliver the place to any 
one but him or duke Robert, the politic Henry 
was glad to give him his liberty on condition thac 
he would put him in poſſeſſion of it, rather than 
it ſhould fall into the hands of Robert de Belleſme, 
from whom he knew it would be no eaſy matter to 
recover it: beſides, he looked upon the ſurrender 
of this place of the greater conſequence to him, as 
it would put into his hands Willam the: only ſon 
of his brother Robert, wheſe being in his power 
would neceflarily ſecure to him the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of that duchy, which had all along been 
the main ſpring of all his motionss. 
The victory of Tinchebray had, in effect, made 
Henry ſole maſter.of Normandy, 'and nothing now 
ſeemed wanting to place him on the pinnacle of his 
ſubmiſſon of Robert de Belleſme, 
earl of Shrewſbury; and here fortune, which ſeldom 
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+ We are told by Mezeray and Matth Paris, that this un- 
Itunate prince having attempted an eſcape, Henry ordered 
his fight to be taken away, by a red-hot copper baſon applied 
to his eyes. And hence, ſays Mezeray, in his Orig. de la 
Langue Italienne, came the Italian word abacinare, to blind. 
However, the filence of moſt of the beſt hiſtorians in regard to 


NP 


| life at the ſiege of Mount St. Michael. 


this unnatural deed, renders the fact doubtful 1 and, indeed, 


humanity will hardly give- us leave to ſuppoſe that Henry could 
be ſo far loſt to every ſentiment of 'gratitude and / hrothèrly af- 
fection, however actuated by ambition, as to 4nflit-ſo-cruel a 
puniſhment upon a brother, who had ſo generouſly ſaved his 
diſpenſes 
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diſpenſes her favours or frowns by halves, gratified | liam, ſurnamed Crito, ſon to the unfortunate duke 
the wiſhes of the king of England to their fulleſt Robert, a prince of great hopes, but in his non. 
extent; for the earl, who had the good fortune age. Henry, however, who had his emiſſaries in 
to eſcape out of the battle, as hath been al-| every place where it was his intereſt to know what 
ready obſerved, and who bore an implacable re- was tranſacted, quickly received information of the 


ſentment againſt Henry, as ſoon as he got over to 


proceedings of the French king; and fearing he 


Normandy, uſed all his endeavours to perſuade the might inſpire the young prince with a deſign to 
count of Maine to take up arms for the deliver-|| claim his father's dominions, in which caſe he fore. 


ance of Duke Robert; but not finding the earl ſaw an infinite deal of trouble would neceſſarily 
inclinable to his propoſal, and perceiving no poſ-| enſue, he prudently-reſolved to be beforehand with 


ſibility of ſupporting himſelf alone againſt the vic- 


Lewis ; and accordingly, about the beginning of 


torious monarch, he reſolved to ſubmit to the cur-| Auguſt af this year, he paſſed over to Normandy. 
rent of the times, and made ſome overtures to; but without ſuffering the leaſt particle to tranſpire 
Henry for a reconcthation, which was readily agreed that could give his opponent reaſon to beheye he 
to on the part of the latter; and in conſequence was adviſed of his machinations. On the contrary, 
thereof the earl was reinſtated in moſt or all of his | he gave out that the ſole motive of his journey was 


paternal inheritance. - 


to viſit his ſtrong holds in Normandy, and put 


In Lent, 1107, Henry returned in triumph toſ them in a proper poſture of defence. However 
England, where he diſtingutſhed his arrival by acts | on a ſudden, he detached Robert de Beauchamp, 


that were highly pleaſing to the nation in general. 


with a party of horſe, to ſeize the prince, who was 


He had too much good underſtanding not to know | then in a caſtle belonging to Elias, count of Sedan 
that the fovereign power is ever moſt. firmly eſta- and convey him to a place of ſecurity; but Wil. 
bliſhed in the hearts of the people; and, indeed, we | ham and his governor, having got notice of his 
feldom find him exerting any arbitrary methods of | intentions, made their eſcape into France; and 


oppreſſion, but when his particular exigencies 


Lewis, finding his deſigns were diſcovered, laid 


——— him upon them. He now called an aſſem- | them aſide for the preſent. Henry having thus, 
y of his ſtates at Windſor, in which be rectified | by his vigilance and activity, fruftrated the ſchemes 
many abufes, and in particular iſſued a ſevere edi& | of thoſe who ſought to difturb him in the poſſeſ- 
againſt the-coiners of falſe money, who were of | ſion of his new-acquired dominions, returned to 
late grown very numerous and bare-faced ; by this | England in the ſummer of 1109; and, about Whit- 
edict, every perſon found guilty. of theſe practices | ſuntide, held a general council of his ſtates at 


for the future, were to-be puntſhed with the loſs 


Weſtminſter, where ambaſſadors appeared from 


of ſight and virility. He alſo made ſeveral other Henry IV. emperor of Germany, to demand his 
uſeful regulations at this time, a conciſe account | daughter Matilda in marriage, which was agreed 
of which, we believe, will not be diſagreeable to | to, and the terms adjuſted in the preſence of the 
the reader; as they are. not to be met with in every | council. Henry laid hold of this opportunity te 


hiſtorian. _ 


hay a tax of three ſhillings on every hide of land, 


The inhuman cuſtom, which ſtill continues to | by way of yy Þ marriage-portion for his daugh- 


be a ſcandal to this country, then prevailed, of the | ter, grounding 


is demand on a cuſtom which had 


ened to be wrecked, ſeizing on the wreck as | the feodal ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed, for the ſubjects 


—— of lands on thoſe ſhores where a fhip | ſubſiſted time immemorial in all countries where 
napp 


their own property, and knocking the unhappy | to furnifh an extraordinary ſubſidy on the marriage 
wretches on the head who had eſcaped the fury of | of the king's eldeſt daughter; a cuſtom of which 


the ſea, or ſuffering them to periſh with hunger 


we have ſtill the remains amongſt us to this day. 


and miſery. This barbarous cuſtom Henry abo- | The ſum raiſed by Henry on this occaſion is ſaid 
liſhed, decreeing, at the ſame time, that in ſuch | to have amounted to nearly eight hundred thou- 
caſes if one ſingle ſoul remained live, both ſhip | ſand pounds of the preſent ſterling currency. 


and cargo, if ſaved, ſhonld belong to him. But 
this excellent edict was repealed under his fuc 


This year is diſtinguiſhed by the death of ans 


ſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate-of great 


ceflor, to the reproach of his reign. learning for the age he lived in, but ambitious; 
Nie alſo made a regulation for meaſures through- | hanghty, and bigotted to the laſt degree, as will 
ont the kingdom. All theſe acts of reformation | more plainly appear when we come to give his hi- 
were highly agreeable to the Enghtſh people: bur, | ſtory as a churchman, in its proper place. r 


by a ſtrange contradiction, he at the ſame time 


Much about this time we alſo find the ſeminary 


revived"tht'tlereftable tax of Danegelt, at the rate | of _— at Cambridge reftored, and put upon 


of two Hllings for every hide of land; and like- | a more re 


pectable footing, after having for many 


wiſe enforced ſeveral rigorous laws relating to the | years loſt all its luſtre, inſomuch that its profeſſors 
forefts- made by his father and brother +. | | could find no better accommodation to give their 
The year 1108 threatened Henry with a ſtorm lectures in, than an old barn. | 


about to break upon his foreign dominions. Phi- 


In the beginning of the year 1110, the princeſs 


lip, king of France was dead, and had been ſuc- | Matilda was ſent over to her huſband, with a noble 
teedec by hit ſon Lewis, ſurnamed le Gros, of | retinue. But the pleaſure Henry received from 
the Fat. This monarch looked upon Henry as a | this allianee was not a little damped by hearing of 
very formidable neighbour, ſince his becoming | the ſteps that were taken by ſeveral great noble- 


maſter of Normandy, and therefore reſolved to 


men of Normandy, in conjunction with the king 


leave nothing undone to retrench his over-grown | of France, to place his nephew William on the 


power. With this view he had recourſe to Wil- | throne of that duchy. Amongſt thoſe who eſpouſed 


f + This year died Edgar, king of Scotland, brother-in-law. | never giving „ As had been the manner of his country, any di- 


to Henry, after a peaceful reign of nine years and fix months, | verſion to 
in which bis gratitude to the Norman race appeared, by his * or domeſtic wars, 


e Engliſh arms, when embroiled either in foreign 


the 
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the earl of Anjou from the party of William and the 


conqueſt of their country. Accordingly he entered 
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cauſe. of the young prince, none exerted them- 
_—_ 15 —— 4 de Belleſme, the 
reſtleſs earl of Shrewſbury, and Fulk, earl of An- 
jou, the latter of whom had — — the city of 
Conſtance, in Anjou, to revolt om its allegiance 
to Henry. This determined the king to p 8 over 
to Normandy, in hopes that his preſence would 
ſurprize the inſurgents, and awe them into ſub- 

on. | | | | | 
— he repaired thither in Auguſt, 1111, 
and continued two years abroad, during which time 
he proſecuted the war againft the favourers of his 
nephew with various ſucceſs, and had no ſmall dif- | 
ficutties to encounter; however, by a perſeverance; 
which would have done honour to a better cauſe, 
he at length ſurmounted all obſtacles. He found 
means, towards the end of the year 1112, to detach 


French king, upon a promiſe of marrying his eld. 
eſt daughter to him, and beſtowing on him the 
earldom of Maine, for which he was to do homage. 
As to the earl of Shrewſbury, who was his moſt in- 
veterate enemy, having been ſent by Lewis on an 
embaſſy, about a treaty or conference in order to 
come to an accommodation, and coming to Bonne- | 
ville on the Tonque, Henry cauſed him to be ar- 
reſted +, and ſent to Cherbourg, and from thence 
into England, where he was condemned to per- 
petual impriſonment at Wareham, in Dorſetſhire. 
This ſeizure of the perſon of Robert de Belleſme 
was attended with the moft falutary-conſequenees to 
Henry's Norman affairs; for the court of France, 
thus deprived of, or abandoned by, its moſt power- 
ful friends, found itſelf too weak alone to ſupport 
prince William's pretenſions; and ſoon after, to 
the amazement of all the world, Lewis and Henry 
had an interview at Giſors, which was followed by 
a treaty of peace, in which the former agreed for 
ever to renounce his pretenſions te the dukedom of 
Maine and the ſovereignty of Bretagne, and Henry 
thereupon received the immediate homage of that 
I io 20 | 2 3 woidgen 
The young prince of Normandy, thus deſerted, 
was obliged to take refuge in the court of Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, who generouſly -gave him pro- 
tection, and a ſubſiſtence ſuitable to his birth and 
rank. . e 202 
Theſe troubles being thus happily terminated for 
Henry, he returned to England in July, 1113. 
Before he had undertaken his Norman expedition, 
he had admitted into England a great number of 
Flemings, who, by the inundation of the ſea on 
their own coaſts, had been vbliged to emigrate in 
queſt of new habitations. They were kindly re- 
ceived by Henry, and firſt of all ſettled in the more 
barren parts of Yorkſhire ; but were afterwards 
tranſplanted into Roſs and Pembrokeſhire, where 
they formed a ſtrong barrier againſt the neigh- 
bouring Welſh, who were every now and hen 
diſturbing the frontiers between the two nations 
by their invaſions. | Theſe latter, enraged to find 
themſelves thus bridled by a ſet of vagabonds, be- 
came ſo troubleſome, that Henry was reſolved to 
march againſt them in perſon, and make the entire 


a Fi 


Wales in the year 1114, with a numerous army; 
but, after many vain; endeavours to bring them 
to a general engagement, which they always eluded 
by retiring to the mountains on the king's ap- 
proach to give them battle, he found his army ſo 
embarraſſed by the fatigues of their march through 
an almoſt impaſſable country, that they were in the 
greateſt diftreſs ; and as there appeared no likeli- 
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hood of drawing the enemy out of their holes and 


lurking- places, he thought it moſt politic to liſten 
to terms of accommodation, a peace was made 
with them, and thus the expedition ended, with 
little advantage, and leſs honour to the Engliſh 
arms. | 

As ſoon as he returned to London, he yielded 
to the intreaties of feveral of his nobles, both ec- 
cleſiaſtical and ſecular, and filled up the vacant ſee 
of Canterbury, the revenues of which he had kept 
in his hands for five years. Ralph, biſhop of Ro- 
chefter, was on this occaſion unanimouſly choſen 
archbiſhop, to the great ſatisfaction of the people, 
by whom he was highly eſteemed ; and Thurſtan, 
one of the king's chaplams, was nominated to the 
ſee of York. At the ſame time all other vacancies 
were filled up, but with ſuch glaring partiality to 
the Normans, as made the Engliſh in general mur- 
mur loudly, and indeed not without juſt cauſe. 
The latter end of September, in this year, 
Henry went over to Normandy, in order to get 
his ſon William, then only twelve years of age, re- 
cognized as his ſucceſſor in his Norman dominions. 
This point he effected, and all the great barons 
fwore an eventual fealty to the royal minor; and 
Henry returned to England, where the year fol- 
lowing he did the fame, in order that nothing might 
be wanting, that human prudence could invent, 
to ſecure a long continuance of the ſceptre in his 
own* line. In the month of September, he 
called a great council of jus peers, both ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, at his palace of Weſtmiilſter, 
where ſeveral matters relating to the preſervation 
of the peace of the kingdom were diſcuſſed and 
provided for. This, and ſome little diſputes 
between Henry and the princes of South Wales, 
are all the tranſactions that we have of the year 
1115. M Oi: J | 
-: The following year, 1216, proved more fruitful 
of events; for Lewis of France, ſtill jealous of 
Henry's riſing power, had reſumed his engage- 
ments with prince William of Normandy, ſon to 
duke Robert; and claiming, as ſovereign lord of 
Normandy, a right to diſpoſe of that duchy, he 
gave the anveſtiture of it to the young prince, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt him with all his power: he alſo 
found means to bring ſeveral of the French princes 
to join his army; and affairs put on ſo ſerious an 
aſpect, that Henry found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
paſs over into Normandy. But before he ſet out 
on that ition, he ſummoned a great aſſembly 
of the ſtates at — Fm the thirteenth of 
March, in which he got his ſon Willianf#tg be pub- 
 ticky acknowleged as Kis ſucceſſor, and —— 
took an oath to defend his right againſt all pre- 
tenders Whatever. Some hiſtorians, and amon 
others Polydore Virgil, and from him Stow and 


+ The pretence alleged by Henry for this breach of the 
nations, in ſeizing the perſon of an ambaſſador, was, that the 
earl, having been ſummoned thrice to the court of his lord 
(Henry) of whom he held his lands in Normandy, had not 
appeared to anſwer the charge of treaſon preferred againſt him, 


collected in virtue of his office. Order; Vital. & Sugar. in 
Vita Ludov. Groſſt. — 

t Vide! Flor. Wigorn. The -Flemings' Way, a work of 
theirs, is ſtill ſeen in Pembrokeſhice, reaching through a tract 


or to give an account of thoſe revenues of the duehy which-he 


of great extent. | 


Speed, 
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Speed, have dated the beginning of our parlia- 
ments from this aſſembly, probably on account of 
the fullneſs of it, and the great number of leading 
men of the nation mentioned as being preſent: 
however, this council ſeems to have been nothing 
like a parliament; but of this elſewhere. 

After the breaking up of the council, Henry 
went over to Normandy, where he found that Lewis 
had entered that duchy with a powerful army, de- 
claring his intention to place young prince William 
on the throne, and that he had been joined by ſe- 
veral French and Norman lords, who had entered 
into a confederacy with the French king to reduce 
Henry's exorbitant power in France. The chief 
of theſe were Baldwin, earl of Flanders, the duke 
of Burgundy, the earl of Blois, and the earl of 
Nevers. Having notice of Henry's arrival, they 
marched with their forces to meet him, as far as 
the river Epte, where they found him ſafely en- 
camped on the oppoſite fide. While the two ar- 
mies lay in ſight of each other, neither party daring 
ro force its paſlage, Lewis ſent a challenge to 
Henry, offering him to decide the diſpute between 
them by ſingle combat; but Henry very wiſely de- 
clined it, giving for reply, that true valour was 
beſt proved by the conduct in the field; and, to 
ſhew Lewis that his not accepting his challenge did 
not proceed from fear, he offered to give him 
battle whenever he ſnould chuſe it.“ Lewis. fretted 
to the ſoul at being thus diſapppointed of his ro- 
mantic revenge, reſolved to lay hold of the firſt 
convenient opportunity to try his ſtrength with the 
king of England in the day of battle; but it was 
tome time before he found the opportunity he de- 
fired. However, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened while 
the two armies remained fo near each other; but 
the Normans being conſtantly ſupported by de- 
tachments from the caſtle of Giſors, then in their 
poſſeſſion, the French were generally worſted ; and 
in one of thoſe petty battles in particular, they met 
with ſo ſevere a check as prevented them from 
making any farther progreſs this campaign, - and 
they were obliged to retire to their winter-quarters. 

The enſuing year, 1117, Henry found him- 
ſelf greatly diſtreſſed, for the ſpirit of diſaffec- 
tion to his government grew ſo ſtrong among the 
Normans, and his brother Robert's intereſt gain- 
ed ſuch ground every day, that he knew not whom 
to truſt, The city and garriſon of Evreux had been 
traitorouſly delivered into the hands of Amauray 
de Montfort, by its governor Pointel; nor could 
any offers made by Henry to that nobleman bring 
him over to his intereſt. - The French had taken 
FAigle; and the king, with the earl of Blois, at- 
tempting to recover the place, had like to have loſt 


his life, and was forced to raiſe the ſiege. The 


earl of Anjou had inveſted Alengon, of which he 
had made himſelf maſter, together with ſeveral 
other ſtrong holds in that neighbourhood. Bald- 
win, count of Flanders, made: terrible havock 
in the county of Eu and Pais de Caux, that the 
king was provoked to ſend him a meſſage, that 
if he continued his ravages in that manner, he would 
march in perſon at the head of an army, and reduce 
all his territories to a general deſart as far as Bru- 
ges.“ The count, in return to this menace, ſent 
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him back for anſwer, that he would ſave him the 

trouble of ſo long a march by meeting him at 
Rouen: in which he was as good as his word: 
and advancing under the walls of that place, chal. 
lenged Henry to a battle, which the latter durſt not 
accept, nor even to make a ſally, but quietly ſuf. 
tered the ſuburbs of the town to be plundered ang 
burat, and the count, who had thus inſulted him, 
to retire with his forces unmoleſted. On this oc. 
caſion, ſome of his courtiers took the freedom to 
repreſent to him how much he wronged his own 
reputation, and that of the troops under his com- 
mand, to continue thus inactive, while the enemy 
was daily making freſh progreſs, and taking his 
towns from him under his very eye: Tuth, man 
(replied Henry), I know the French well! and 
the king my father has often told me, that the beſt 
way to defeat them, is to let them ſpend their 
firſt fire.“ 

The year 1119 was uſhered in with a truly me- 
lancholy event, not only to Henry, but to tha 
Engliſh nation in general; I mean the death of the 
excellent queen Matilda, who had been greatly in- 
ſtrumental in preſerving the peace of England 
during the abſence of her royal conſort in his Nor. 
man expeditions, by her many virtues and exem- 
plary juſtice and moderation. Her death happened 
on the thirteenth of April; and ſhe was interred 
in Weſtminſter abbey T. This year alſo died Ra- 
bert, earl of Meulant, Henry's firſt miniſter : he 
was a foreigner by birth, and, conſidering England 
only as a conquered province, he had put his ma- 
ſter upon many oppreſſive meafures, which had 
hurt him greatly in the good-will of the Engliſh ;- 

During the courſe of this year ſome lucky cir- 
eumſtances fell out in fayour of Henry's affairs; 
and one in particular was the death of Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, the moſt implacable of all the 
king's enerhies, who was mortally wounded at the 
liege of the caſtle of Eu, which he took from 
Henry. He was ſucceeded. in his earidom by his 
nephew Charles, ſon to the king of Denmark; 
who, being of a more pacific diſpoſition, quitted the 
party of the allies to govern his dominions in peace 
and independency. Much about the fame time alſo 
died Enguerraud de Chaumont, the moſt active and 
brave commander among the confederacy, who had 
ſurprized the caſtle of Andeli, and, while alive, 
kept the whole county of Rouen in continual alarms. 

But nothing proved of ſo much real advantage 
to Henry as the gaining over Fulk, earl of An- 
jou, to his party. The reader may remember, that 
it had been agreed that the prince-royal of Eng- 
land ſhould marry this earl's daughter , but as 
both parties were then too young for the connu- 
bial ſtate, the marriage had been delayed; but now 
that nobleman gave Henry to underſtand, that he 
was ready to eſpouſe his cauſe, provided he would 
fulfil the contract between them, and ſend over 
for his ſon Henry to conſummate the nuptials. 
Henry joyfully accepted the propoſal; and the 
young prince arriving about Eaſter, 1119, the 
marriage was celebrated in the preſence of the pa- 
rents of the royal couple the June following. 

Thus freed from the diverſions that had em- 


ployed the greateſt part of his forces on the ſide of 


* 


9 


+ I cannot omit a ſingular circumſtance relating! to the ba- 


rial of this princeſs, which concerns the antiquities of our | with fifteen ſhillings and two prune alt- penny ſor oil ex- 


country, viz. that the ſheriffs of London had the care of her 


funeral, as appears by a famous roll in the Exchequer, where, | 


in their accounts paſſed in the ſaid roll, they charge the crown 


pended in burning upon her tom 
t See the foregoing page, ; 
Anjou, 
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Anjou, Maine, and Flanders, Henry ſeemed to 
rouze on a ſudden from his lethargy, and, _— 
all his forces, ruſhed like a torrent upon thoſe 
countries which had been taken by the allies, 
ſpreading laughter and deſolation wherever he 
3 

"The French, from Henry's late inactive beha- 
viour, had entertained notions very little fa- 
vourable to his courage and abilities. He now 
taught them that they had been greatly miſtaken 
in him, and that what they had imputed to fear, 
or want of military ſkill, had been the effect of re- 
fined policy; while all thoſe of his own party were 
fully convinced of the truth of his remark * con- 
cerning the French. He now alſo took an: oppor- 
tunity of ſeverely chaſtiſing theſe barons who had 
buſied themſelves againſt him in the courſe of the 
war; after which he laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
Evreux, which he took and burnt to the ground, 
not even ſparing the churches or religious houſes. 

' Having thus vented the firſt emotions of his 
long with-held fury, he advanced againſt the 
king of France, whom he now challenged to 
battle, calling upon him to ſupport in the bloody 
field thoſe imputations he had ſo 1njuriouſly thrown 
upon his courage. Lewis, who burnt with equal 
ardour to ſignalize himſelf againſt the king of 
England, made all the neceſſary preparations 
for receiving him, like one who was determined 
not to be out-done in bravery or conduct. In 
order to ſecure the Normans more effectually 
in his intereſt, he took all occaſions of ſhewing 
particular marks of love and reſpect to prince 
William, to whom he gave the next poſt of com- 
mand in his army under himfelf, ordering him 
to advance towards Andeli, upon the river Seine, 
and make himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Noyon, 
deſigning to keep cloſe after him with. the main 
body, in order to ſupport him in caſe of a battle, 
Wile as theſe precautions were on the part of the 
French king, yet Henry, by his great expedition, 
rendered them of very little effect; for advancing 
by forced marches, he came up with the detach- 
ment under William ſo unexpectedly, that it had 
ſcarce time to form. The prince inftantly ſent 
notice of this ſituation of affairs to Lewis, who, 
marching up with all expedition, joined the ad- 
vanced body of his army, and began to make all 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions ; but the Engliſh puſhed 
on ſo furiouſly, that he had hardly time to form his 
firſt line when the battle began. Nevertheleſs, 
prince William, who had orders to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock of the enemy while the reſt of the army was 
getting into order, did it with ſo much bravery and 
intrepidity, that he not only made the Engliſh van 
give way, but, following his advantage, pierced 
their main body, commanded by the king in per- 
fon. And here Henry had more occaſion than ever 
to exert that courage and intrepidity which ſeems 
to have been truly a part of his character. He 
maintained his ground with ſurprizing coolneſs, 
riding from rank to rank to encourage thoſe who 
remained ſteady, and to rally ſome part of his fu- 
gitive troops, While his attention was wholly em- 
ployed by this buſineſs, the engagement became 
more cloſe, the French ſeemed every where to gain 
ground, and Henry himſelf was on the point of 
falling a victim to one of thoſe chances of war 
which make no diſtinction between the monarch 
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and the private ſoldier, . the brave or the runaway. 
William de Criſpin, a Norman nobleman in the in- 
tereſt of Robert, had, with unparalleled bravery, 
cut his way to the very ſpot where Henry was in 
perſon, buſied in the manner already related, and 
altogether regardleſs of his own ſafety. Criſpin ſee- 
ing him thus alone, and unſupported, thought this 
a favourable opportunity to gain immortal glory to 
himſelf, and crown the cauſe of his maſter with ſuc- 
ceſs, by the death of the king of England: ac- 
cordingly riding up to him on a full gallop, he 
diſcharged two ſuch furious blows on the king's 
head, that, had not his helmet been of excellent 
temper, one of them alone muſt have finiſhed his 
life and reign; as it was, Henry remained ſtunned 
with the violence of the ſtroke, and the blood 
poured forth from his mouth and ears in a ſtream : 
but recovering himſelf ſuddenly, he, with aſtoniſh- 
ing reſolution and coolneſs, watched the third ſtroke 
that Criſpin levelled at him (who now thought 
himſelf ſecure of his conqueſt, and was theretore 
leſs upon his guard) and aimed ſo well-judged 
and fortunate a blow at his adverſary, that -he 
brought him headlong from his horſe, and a body 
of the royal army coming up juſt at that inſtant, 
he delivered Criſpin over to them as his priſoner. 

But while Henry gained this ſmall advantage by 
his perſonal bravery, the fortune of the day ſeemed 
to declare againſt him, and his Norman troops 
were all on the point of yielding or being cut in 
pieces, when the Engliſh, of which the third line 
conſiſted, and who appear born to decide the fate 
of battles by a ſteady bravery peculiar to themſelves, 
hearing of the danger their ſovereign was in, fell 
like demons upon thoſe who ſtood in their way, 
and, cutting down all before them, preſſed on to 
the ſupport of the main body. The French, who 
thought the day their own, ſtood thunderſtruck at 
finding themſelves: thus aſſaulted, and that while 
they were reaching: out their hands for the palm 
of victory, they had a new battle to fight: a ge- 
neral panic ſezed upon them; the ſwords dropt 
from their hands; unable to ſtand the more 
than mortal efforts of theſe new aſſailants, they fell 
into a general rout, the fortune of the day was 
changed, and the French fled with ſuch precipitation, 
that it was impoſſible to rally them; Lewis himſelf 
being carried along by the runaways, unhorſed in 
the preſs, and forced to truſt himſelt to an unknown 
— wy who conducted him from the ſcene of up- 
roar and confuſion, through woods and bye-ways, 
till he brought him in ſafety to Andeli. 1 

Such was the fate of this battle, which was 
fought in the plain of Brenneville, near the caſtle 
of Noyon fur Andille, and which had it gone 
againſt Henry, muſt have diſpoſſeſſed him of all 
Normandy. A great many priſoners were taken 
by the Engliſh in the purſuit, among whom were 
many noblemen. Among other ſpoils of the day 
was the French king's ſtandard, which Henry re- 
deemed for twenty marks from one of his own 
kinghts, who had taken it from the enſign at the 
hazard of his life. This glorious trophy Henry 
took along with him to Rouen, which he entered 
with great triumph. 

All hiſtorians allow that the Norman prince 
William behaved with great gallantry throughout 
the whole of this action, and ſcruple not to declare 
that had his valiant efforts been properly ſeconded, 


® See the preceding page. 
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the French would certainly have obtained a com- 
plete victory. 

Be that as it might, the loſs of this battle proved 
very fatal to that young prince and his affairs, and 
did not a little mortify the pride of the French 
king, who having rendezvouſed the remains of his 
fugitive army at Andeli, and being ſtrengthened 
by conſiderable reinforcements, thought himſelf 


ſtrong enough to hazard a ſecond battle; and ac- 


cordingly ſent a herald to defy Henry to another 
engagement, who very prudently declined accept- 
ing the challenge at that time: however, to give 
a proof of his generoſity, he diſmiſſed all the pri- 
ſoners he had taken, except about two hundred 
and forty knights; and the prince- royal of Eng- 
land ſent back the young prince of Normandy's 
horſe, which had been taken in the field, and was 
ſuperbly capariſoned, with high compliments and 
expreſſions of regard for his bravery, attended by a 
noble preſent. Some time after the two kings 
came to a ſecond engagement, the ſucceſs where- 
of was doubtful, each fide giving out they had 
the better. In a word, this war proved a very 
warm one, and found the two monarchs full em- 
ployment. | 

Whilſt acts of hoſtility were thus carried on by 
both ſides with equal vigour, Lewis endeavoured 
to take the advantage of the ſtay pope Calix- 
tus II. then made in France, to embroil Henry in 
new troubles. He was in hopes that the pope, who 
was of the houſe of Burgundy, would be eaſily in- 
duced to favour his deſigns. With this view, though 
without letting him know his intentions, he pre- 
vailed upon him to convene a council at Rheims, 
whereto all the weſtern biſhops were ſummoned, to 
conſult upon reſtoring the peace of the church and 
the quiet of Chriſtendom. Henry, | miſtruſting 
nothing, permitted the Engliſh biſhops to be pre- 
ſent without any ſcruple, only ordering them to 
take heed that they brought not back into his 
kingdom any innovations in behalf of the court 
of Rome. The council conſiſted chiefly of French 
biſhops, ſome of whom having been properly pre- 
pared by their monarch, who himſelf appeared in 
this aſſembly at the head of his moſt confiderable 
barons, exhibited a long and bitter charge againſt 
Henry, whom they repreſented as a diſturber of 
the public peace, by taking up arms againſt the 
king of France, though he was his vaſſal, and 
ſeizing upon Normandy, which held of the French 
crown ; and that he had injuriouſly and unnatu- 
rally diſpoſſeſſed and impriſoned his elder brother 
Robert, the undoubted heir not only of that du- 
chy, but of the crown of England, in right of 
primogeniturez and concluded with a propoſal to 
excommunicate him : which would have been ap- 
proved of by the majority, had not the pope, who 
was unwilling to break with Henry, ſhifted it off 


by taking upon himſelf the exhorting that monarch | 


to do juſtice to his brother. 
Upon this the council broke up, without com- 


ing to any reſolution ; and Calixtus, ſoon after go- 
ing to Giſors, had an interview with Henry, wherein 
he affected to plead the cauſe of duke Robert with 
great carneſtneſs, concluding, that it was the re- 
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queſt of the whole aſſembly, that he would ſet his 
brother at liberty, and put him and his ſon again 
in poſſeſſion of their hereditary dominions. Henry, 
who knew the pope too well to believe he would 
pretend to 2 ſuch terms, liſtened to what 
he ſaid with great ſhew of reſpect, and replied, 
e that he had nor taken Normandy from his bro. 
ther, but had only reſcued the ſubjects of that duchy 
from the oppreſſive government of a ſet of rapa. 
cious and diſſolute perſons, who had 2 an 
entire aſcendant over Robert, who laviſhed away 
all the treaſures of his anceſtors upon them, and 
permitted them to lord it without controul over 
himſelf and people: that the ſtep he had taken 
had not been of his own adviſement, nor out of 
diſregard to his brother, or an unnatural thirſt after 
his inheritance, but purely in conſequence of the 
repeated prayers and ſolicitations of the nobles, 
clergy, and common people of Normandy, who, 
fearing the total abolition of their ancient privileges 
both in church and ſtate, had beſought him by a 
ſolemn deputation to take them under his pro- 
tection.” Theſe ſpecious excuſes, backed with a 
handſome preſent, brought the pontiff entirely 
over to his fide; and, on his return, ſummoning 
together the council again, he declared himſelf fully 
ſatisfied with the reaſons that Henry had alleged 
in defence of his conduct, and diſſolved the aſſem- 
bly. Having now entirely given up Robert and 
his party, the pope ſet himſelf heartily to work to 
bring about a peace between Henry and the king 
of France; which he at length, by his unwearied 
labours, effected: and in the ſpring of the following 
year, 1120, having managed an interview between 
the two ſovereigns atGiſors, all matters were ſettled 
in an amicable manner, and Lewis was prevailed 
upon to give up the cauſe of duke Robert and his 
ſon, and to acknowlege the prince-royal of England 
as duke of Normandy, on this latter doing homage 
to him as his lord-paramount, which being com- 
plied with, he received the proper inveſtitures. 
Henry having now completed the pacification 
of Normandy, was impatient to return to England, 
from whence he had been ſo long abſent : but he 
was willing to return in a triumphant manner, and 
accordingly ordered a noble fleet to rendezvouſe at 
Barfleur, there to take him and the prince-royal 
(now duke of Normandy) on board ; but that 
young prince, whom all hiſtorians have repreſented 
as ſtained with the moſt debauched and diſſolute 
manners, thinking that he could not give a full 
ſcope to his riotous and vicious pleaſures, if he em- 
barked under the very eye of his father, prevailed 
upon Henry, under ſome ſpecious pretence, to ſuf- 
fer him to go on board another veſſel, which was to 
follow the grand fleet in a few days. In this veſ- 
ſel he had taken care to embark moſt of his looſe 
companions, to render his paſſage more agreeable, 
The king himſelf ſet fail, with all his retinue, 
the twenty-fifth of November, in the evening, 
from Barfleur, and landed ſafely in England the 
next day, where he waited in full expectation of 
his ſon's ſpeedy arrival; but Heaven had otherwiſe 
ordained, whether as a puniſhment upon the prince 


for his horrible crimes *, or in order to deliver the 
Engliſh 


® Some authors repreſent this as a juſt judgment upon the 
prince and his followers, for being contaminated, among other 
vices, with one of the moſt unnatural kind, and which had firſt 


been introduced by the late cruſards. The maſter of the ſhip | 


on board of which the prince embarked, was Thomas Fiiz- 
ſtephens, the ſame perſon who had carried William the Con- 
queror over to England, in his expedition againſt Harold. As 
he was ſwimming for his life, after the parting of the * 
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> liſh from thc future yoke of a tyrant in em- 
Rn” on all occaſions, had profeſſed the higheſt 
contempt and hatred for this nation, making no ſcru- 
le to declare, that, if ever he came to the crown, he 
would make the Engliſh draw the plough like oxen. 

As William did not ſet fail till the day after his 
father, he had ſpent all the time that he had re- 
mained on ſhore 1n rioting and drunkenneſs ; and 
the maſter and crew of his veſſel having copied 
his example, there was hardly a perſon on board in 
a condition to manage the ſhip. They were no 
ſooner got out to ſea, than the duke, not thinking 
the veſſel made way enough, ordered the pilot to ſet 
more fail: his orders were complied with. It blew 
a freſh gale, and the pilot and mariners, being in- 
toxicated with liquor, miſtook their courſe, and 
ran the ſhip upon a ſunken rock with ſuch force, 
that ſhe almoſt inſtantly ſplit aſunder. The 

reatneſs of the danger putting every one upon 

roviding for their own ſafety, they took to the 
boats, and the prince among the reſt, who by this 
means ſeemed out of danger; but hearing the cries 
of Matilda, his natural ſiſter, who, leſs able than 
the reſt to take care of herſelf, had been left un- 
noticed in the general confuſion, he ordered thoſe in 
his boat to row back and take her in; but no ſooner 
did they approach the ſhip's ſide, than ſome who had 
been left behind, regardleſs of every other conſider- 
ation than that of eſcaping preſent death, jumped 
in ſuch numbers into the boat that it ſunk with 
the over-load, without any poſſibility of ſaving the 

rince: in fine, every ſoul that had embarked on 
board periſhed, to the number of one hundred and 
forty, moſt of them young noblemen, beſides fifty 
mariners, none eſcaping but a-butcher. Among 
thoſe of the greateſt quality that perſhed in this 
ſhipwreck belides the prince, were one of his natu- 
ral brothers called Richard, his natural ſiſter Matil- 
da, who was counteſs of Perche, the lady Lucia 
the king's niece, and the earl of Cheſter. 

When Henry, after vainly expecting for three 
whole days the arrival of his ſon, received the news 
of his melancholy fate, it ſo affected him that 
he fell down in a fit, yet preſently recovering him- 


ſelf, he endeavoured to conceal his grief; but we 


are told that this unexpected ſtroke had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon him, that he was never after ſeen to 
laugh. Some advantage, however, accrued to 
Henry from this accident, melancholy as it was; 
for the perſons, honours, and eſtates of moſt of 
the deceaſed noblemen were now in his power, by 
which means he ſtrengthened his intereſt in Eng- 
land, by marrying their widows, daughters, and 
ſiſters to ſeveral of his Norman officers and fellow- 
adventurers, whom he thus rewarded for their long 
and painful ſervices in the war he had lately finiſhed 
with ſo much glory to himſelf. 

The loſs of his ſon, however, and in him of an 
heir to his dominions, made Henry determine upon 
a ſecond marriage, in hopes of ſupplying the de- 
ficiency of male iſſue, and leaving a ſucceſſor to 
continue his name and family upon the Engliſh 
throne, With this view, .he, in the year 1121, 
calls a great council of the chief nobles, both ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, at London, wherein he pro. 
poſed a match with the lady Adeliſa, daughter of 
the duke of Louvain, who, from her youth and 


„ 


amiable accompliſhinents, ſeemed the moſt likely to 
anſwer his purpoſe by rendering the marriage-bed 
fruitful. This match was unanimouſly approved 
of by the afſembly ; and ambaſſadors being ſent to 
demand her of her father, ſhe ſoon after came over 
to England, and the royal nuptials were celebrated 
(ſuch expedition was uſed) in February of the 
lame year, at Windſor ; and the day following the 
marriage, the new queen was crowned by Ralph, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe great inſolence 
on this occaſion is taken notice of by moſt hiſto- 
rians, and is a ſtriking example of the amazing 
height to which the clergy in thoſe days carried 
their power over the minds of thoſe whom enthu- 
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ſiaſm, and a miſtaken reverence for every thing 


ſacerdotal, had ſubjected to their arbitrary ſway. 
As the archbiſhop was preparing to place the crown 
on the queen's head, he obſerved the king already 
crowned, and ſeated upon his throne; upon which, 
ſtopping ſhort in the midſt of the ceremony, he 


demanded,” in an imperious manner, who had 


dared to place the crown on his head? * That did 
I myſelf. (replied the king with ſome warmth), is 
there aught amiſs in it?“ The prelate, however, 
not in the leaſt abaſhed, told him, that it was his 
office to have put it on, and that he could not, 
without being wanting to his own character and 
dignity, proceed in the ceremony while it remained 
there. Henry, though vexed to his ſoul at this 
i1|-timed and inſolent particularity, had neverthe- 
leſs the goodneſs (or, if you pleaſe, weakneſs) to 
ſuffer him to unlooſe the ftrings that tied ir under 
his chin, and take it from his head; after which, 
replacing it again, he proceeded in the queen's co- 
ronation. The example of their ſovereign's ſubs 
miſſion to this eccleſiaſtic was ſo ill digeſted by 
many of the nobles preſent, that they threatened 
to puniſh the impudent ſacrilege; but Henry in- 
terpoſed in behalf of the prieſt, whoſe preſump- 
tion was not a little increaſed thereby. 

In the courſe of this year, Henry had ſome diſ- 
_ with Griffith prince of North Wales, who, 

eing encouraged by thedeath of the earl of Cheſter, 
one of the unhappy ſufferers in the late ſhipwreck, 
had invaded that earldom, now without a gover- 
nor, ſurprized ſeveral forts, and exerciſed many 
cruelties. Upon this Henry took the field in per- 
ſon _ him, and many ſkirmiſhes enſued, in 
one of which the king was very near being killed 
by an arrow, and was another time in danger of 
being cut off by a party of the enemy who had ſur- 
rounded him as he was reconnoitring a wood, but 
was ſaved by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. Theſe un- 
toward accidents, and the apprehenſion of not 
ending the war in the ſucceſsful manner he at firſt 
flattered himſelf with hopes of, made him at length 
clap up a peace with Griffith, who made his ſub- 
miſſion, gave the king a thouſand head of cattle as 
a temporary tribute, and alſo hoſtages for his future 
peaceable demeanor. 

Towards the cloſe of this year Henry made a 
progreſs through the North, during which he viſited 
molt of the ſtrong places, and ordered Carliſle to 
be ſurrounded with new walls fortified with towers, 
and erected a caſtle in it, capable of holding out a 
ſtout ſiege. This buſineſs over, he returned, about 
the beginning of the year 1122; which is diſtin- 


FE 


ſaw a number of the crew upon the wreck of the main-maſt, 
upon which he made towards them, and they prepared to give 


him a place amongſt them; when aſking what was become of ! 


the prince, and being told that he was drowned, *<* Then (ſays 
he) P11 not ſurvive him,“ and funk immediately. 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed by no remarkable event, excepting the 
death of Ralph, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 
abating his extreme inſolence in all matters where 
he fancied his prerogative was concerned, was of 
an unblameable character. His ſee continued va- 
cant till the beginning of the enſuing year, when 
Corboil, abbot of St. Bennet's, was elected metro- 
politan in his room. | 

The year 1123 produced Henry new uneaſi- 
neſſes in Normandy, He had imagined that by his late 
treaty with the French king he had removed every 
obſtacle to his quiet poſſeſſion of that duchy ; ne- 
vertheleſs he now found himſelf under a neceſſity 
to go over there, in order to make head againſt a 
party which had been formed in favour of William 
Crito, by Walleran, count of Mellent, or Meu- 
lant, lord of Pont Audemer, and ſupported un- 
derhand by king Lewis. The plan had been ſo 
well concerted, that every thing was ready for a 
powerful riſing, when the ſudden arrival of the 
king ſtruck the conſpirators with amazement 
and fear, and obliged them to take the field be- 
fore they were prepared with ſufficient forces to 
carry on the war with any probability of ſuccels. 
Henry in a ſhort ſpace of time made himſelf maſter 
of Pont Audemer, Montfort, and ſome other places, 


after which he repaired the old fortifications, and | 


added new ones to the caſtles of Caen, Rouen, and 
Arques, whoſe garriſons he doubled, and took ſuch 
_ neceſſary precautions, that he ſoon found himſelf ſe- 
cure from the ſtrongeſt efforts the rebels could make. 

All this time the French king had been very 
buſy in ſupplying the conſpirators with money and 
troops, though he did not think proper to declare 
openly for them; but Henry, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with his proceedings, thought it 
better to have an open . a concealed enemy, 
and therefore had, in the beginning of the year 
1124, declared war againſt France. But nothing 
gave Henry more uneaſineſs than the behaviour of 
Fulk, earl of Anjou, who, on ſome ſlight pretence 
of diſſatisfaction againſt the king of England, de- 
ſerted his party in favour of that of young prince 
William of Normandy, with whom he now en- 
tered into a ſtrict alliance, and gave him his eldeſt 
daughter in marriage, together with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of aſſiſting him by force of arms to reco- 
ver his natural inheritance. 

This year was be in ſkirmiſhes on both ſides; 
but no action of any conſequence happened till 
March in the following year, 1125, when, on the 
twenty-fifth of that month, the army of the con- 
ſpirators advancing from Belmont to Watteville, in 
order to force an entrance into William's Norman 
dominions, William de Fauconville, Henry's ge- 
neral (for the king does not appear to have been 
then with his army in perſon), found means to 
draw the French and Normans into an ambuſh, in 
which the counts de Meulant, Evreux, and Mont- 
fort, with Hugh Fitzgervas, Almeric the French 
king's ſteward, and many Norman barons, beſides 
no leſs than eighty knights, were all taken pri- 
ſoners. The count of Evreux afterwards made his 
eſcape, by winning over the officer in whoſe cuſtody 
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he was, and got ſafe into France, where he lived 
for ſome time, without daring to return to his na. 
tive country. The taking of the count of Mey. 
lant was followed by the ſurrender of all the ſtrong 
caſtles of which he was poſſeſſed. The priſoners 
were all ſent into England, where Henry cauſed 
them to be puniſhed after different ways, accord. 


it will not be amiſs to remark, that this prince ſe]. 
dom forgave any one who had taken up arms 
againſt him, although he might, according to 
times and circumſtances, be occaſionally obliged 
to diſſemble his reſentment. 

This ſucceſs ſeemed to promiſe Henry certain 
means of quelling the rebellion; however, he did not 
think it proper to quit that country for the preſent. 

In the courſe of this year cardinal da Crema was 
ſent over by pope Calixtus to England, in quality 
of legate, in order to reform ſome abufes that had 
crept in among the clergy. The legate was re- 
ceived in the moſt pompous manner, but at the 
ſame time he was given to underſtand from the 
king, that he muſt not attempt to make innova- 
tions in the kingdom, or do aught againſt the 
royal authority or prerogative: this intimation, de- 
livered in the moſt forcible terms, was accompa- 
nied by a mollifying preſent; and the legate find- 
ing that nothing of conſequence was to be done 
under ſo reſolute a prince, after having called a ſy- 
nod at London, in which ſome canons were enacted 
relative to the clergy *, he thought proper to take 
leave and depart. 8 | 

In ſummer 1126, Henry returned to England, 
where he found the nation in general diſcontent, 
on account of the heavy taxes that had been im- 
poſed upon them for ſupplying the exigencies of 
the campaigns in Normandy : add to this, that, 
from a total inattention to executive juſtice in thoſe 
who governed the realm during the king's abſence, 
robberies, thefts, and murders were become ſo 
frequent, and perpetrated in ſo daring and open a 
manner throughout the kingdom, that no one's 
life or property could be called ſecure. Henry, 
therefore, made it his firſt buſineſs to reform theſe 
abuſes, and enacted ſeveral ſevere laws againſt all 
diſturbers of the public peace; at the ſame time 
he executed no leſs than forty-four criminals, who 
were fully convicted, and puniſhed others with the 
loſs of limbs and members. He alſo gave orders 
for proſecuting all coiners and debaſers of money, 
that pernicious practice having been carried to ſuch 
-an exceſs, that a nominal pound would not go for 
twelve pence real value. 

Inthis year died Alexander I. ſurnamed the Fierce, 
king of Scotland, and was ſucceeded on the throne by 
his brother David, earl of Huntingdon, who, be- 
ſides the crown of Scotland, was poſſeſſed of ſe- 
veral conſiderable eſtates in England. Much about 
the ſame time death alſo took out of the world the 
emperor, Henry's ſon- in- law, leaving his conſort 
Maud a fair young widow, and the greateſt fortune 
in Europe; who, after performing the laſt rites to 
her dead lord's remains, came over to her father in 


England. 


»The moſt remarkable canon was levelled againſt the mar- 
ried clergy, and was introduced by the legate with a great 
profuſion of invective and reproach. . Among other things, he 
aſlerted, that it was a fin of the moſt heinous kind, for a 
man to conſecrate the euchariſt when he had juſt aroſe from the 


bed of a ſtrumpet; for ſuch he deemed the wives of the 


clergy. But, unfortunately for the character of this zes lot, 
he was caught in bed with a woman of the town, the very 
next night after he had conſecrated the eucharift in the morn- 
ing, and was obliged to ſteal away privately on the morrom, 
in order to avoid the ſhame of ſo infamous an action. 


Henry 


ing to the heinouſneſs of their offences. And here 
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Henry had now been married ſix years to his 
ſecond queen without Heaven having bleſſed 
his marriage-bed with any fruits, ſo that, de- 
ſpairing of having a male ſucceſſor of his own 11- 
ue, he determined at leaſt to ſecure the crown in 
his own family, by getting his daughter Maud ac- 
knowleged his heir, in which he was ſenſible he 
ſhould meet with no oppoſition from the Engliſh, 
who looked upon this princeſs with an eye of at- 
fection, as being deſcended by the mother's {ide 
from the ancient Cerdic family. He was, how- 
ever, under ſome apprehenſions concerning Ro- 
bert, the depoſed duke of Normandy, whole in- 
tereſt with the Norman nobility he knew to be ſtill 
very conſiderable, notwithſtanding that his con- 
finement prevented him from railing any diſturb- 
ances at preſent. With the advice, therefore, of 
ſme of his truſty counſellors, he ordered that un- 
happy prince to be more cloſely impriſoned, and 
gaye the charge of him to Robert, his natural ſon, 
who kept him ſome time in the caſtle of Briſtol, 
after which he was moved to that of Cardiff, in 
Wales, where he died of a broken heart. 

Having thus taken all thoſe precautions which 
human wiſdom fo frequently thinks infallible, and 
Heaven 1s as frequently pleaſed to render ineffec- 
tual, to teach vain man the ſalutary leſſon of de- 
pending on the Author and Giver of all ſucceſs, 
Henry's next ſtep was to call together a great al- 
ſembly of the ſtates at Windſor, in the beginning 
of the year 1127, at which were preſent, among 
other great barons and perſons of diſtinction, Ste- 
phen, earl of Boulogne, nephew to the king, and 
David, king of Scots, who had repaired to Eng- 
land to pay his homage to Henry in perſon for the 
lands he held here. At this council the important 


affair of the ſucceſſion was dehated with great ſo- 


lemnity; and a propoſal was made in the king's 
name, or by himſelf in perſon, that all preſent 
ſhould take an oath to receive the empreſs Maud 
as queen of England, in cate Henry ſhould deceaſe 
without iſſue male. This propoſal was readily aſſented 
to by the members of the aſſembly; David and Ste 
phen ſet the example by firſt taking the eventual oath 
of allegiance to Maud, which was-afterwards done 
by the ſpiritual ſtates, and then by the temporal. 
It Henry was well pleaſed with theſe tranſac- 
tions, and the little oppoſition he met with in car- 
rying his favourite point, his ſubjects, both Nor- 
man and Engliſh, were not leſs diſguſted at the 
ſtep he took toon after; for having received advice 
that the king of France had put William, fon of 
duke Robert, in poſſeſſion of the county of Flan- 
ders, on the death of Charles the Good, and fear- 
ing that this acceſſion of ſtrength might make the 
young prince formidable to him in Normandy, he 


reſolved to ſtrengthen his own intereſt by an alli- 


ance with Geoffrey Plantagenet *, fon of Fulk, earl 
of Anjou, who, by the proximity of his territories 
to thoſe of the king in Normandy, would be al- 
ways ready to aſſiſt in caſe that duchy ſhould be 
attacked. . Accordingly the young lady was ſent 
over, ſoon after Whitſuntide, 1127, under the care 
of Robert, earl of Gloceſter, one of the king's 
natural ſons, and was betrothed to the earl of An- 
jou's ſon by the archbiſhop of Rouen; and the 


Auguſt following the nuptials were celebrated, Hen- 


I going over to aſſiſt at the ceremony in perſon. 
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This match proved highly diſſatisfactory to the 


great barons of both nations; in the firſt place, as 
the king had concluded it without aſking their ad- 
vice or aſſent, and purely at the inſtigation of the 
carl of Gloceſter, and Briant, ſon of the earl of 
Richmond ; and moreover, as they foreſaw that 
this connection would always keep them embroiled 
on the continent. In a word, the public diſcon- 
tent ran ſo high on this occaſion, eſpecially among 
the Engliſh, who thought themſelves particularly 
ſlighted, that it was eaſy to foreſee they would pay 
little regard to their late oath in cafe of Henry's 
death. The king, however, perfectly ſatisfied with 
what he had done, gave, or ſeemed to give, no 
heed to the public murmurs. 

The enſuing year, 1128, in order to prevent 
the deſigns of his enemy, Lewis of France, who now 
openly declared his intentions of putting William 
Crito in poſſeſſion of the dukedom of his depoſed 
father, he invaded the French king's territories with 
a ſtrong army: but, previous to this ſtep, he found 
means to ſtir up the Flemings to a revolt againſt 
William their new earl, who had rendered himſelf 
diſagreeable to them by his too great pride and par- 
ſimony. On this occafion they ſided with Thierry, 
or T heodoric, earl of Eu, or Allace, who pretended 
a title to the earldom of Flanders. Him Henry 
powerfully ſupported, and with ſuch ſucceſs that 
the earl quickly made himſelf maſter of Aloſt and 
ſeveral other conſiderable towns, and daily en- 
creaſed his party. This juncture Henry choſe as 
the moſt proper for entering France as before- 
mentioned ; and advancing as far as Eſpargne, he 
offered Lewis battle for eight days ſucceſſively; but 
that prince, ſenſible how much inferior his army 
was to that of the king of England, was con- 
tented with putting himſelf in a proper poſture of 
detence, ſo as not to be forced to fight on unequal 
terms, 

During this ſituation of the two armies, prince 
William exerted all his effo-ts to recover Aloft 
out of the hands of Thierry ; and a battle enſued 
between them, in which the earl of Alface was de- 
feated, and the prince of Normandy would cer- 
tainly have taken the town, and his rival priſoner, 
had he not been mortally wounded by the thruſt 
of a lance in a fally from the beſieged, which turn- 
ing to a mortification, carried him off in.a few 
days 7. 

This unhappy accident, together with the great 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh army in France, obliged 
Lewis to abandon his projects, and conclude a peace 
with Henry, who now found himſelf the undiſputed 
poſſeſſor, in point of blood, to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, Robert his brother leaving no other legi- 
timate iſſue. Nevertheleſs, Henry very prudently 
determined to remain ſome time longer in Nor- 
mandy, in order to ſettle every thing upon a quiet 
footing, and it was not till the autumn of 1129 
that he returned to England. 

Having thus ſurmounted all oppoſition, he 
began now to taſte the ſweets of eaſe and tranqui- 
lity ; and during this calm he ſuffered the milder 
ſentiments of mercy and forgiveneſs to ſucceed 
thoſe of fury and reſentment, that had ſo long oc- 
cupied his breaſt. He extended his pardon to all 
thoſe who implored it, and attached ſeveral perſors 
of influence and credit to his intereſt, by acts of 


So named from a ſprig of broom (gener, in French), which he always wore in his cap. 
+ He died on the twenty-ſeventh of July, 1128. 
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generoſity and kindneſs; he releaſed many of the 
late conſpirators, and among the reſt Mellent and 
Fitzgervas, whom he reſtored to their Norman 
eſtates: in a word, Henry now became in great 
reputation both at home and abroad, and his ſitu- 
ation with his neighbours was ſuch as promiſed his 
hitherto clouded life a ſerene cloſe. 

It was at this period that Henry altered the re- 
venue of his demeſne lands, the rents of which 
had been hitherto paid in kind. The tenants 


were ſo impoveriſhed with taxes and other hard- 


ſhips, from the nature of their tenure, that they 
totally abandoned the buſineſs of agriculture, 
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This year Henry made a progreſs to the North. 
in order, by his preſence, to eitabliſh the autho. 
rity of the teodal tenure in favour of the earls ang 
great men, to whoſe authority the common people 
were loth to pay a proper reſpect. During his [tay 
in theſe parts, he founded an epiſcopal ſee at Car- 
liſle, which he had already diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
acts of royal munificence. f 

The next year, which was 1133, to the un. 
ſpeakable joy of the king, his daughter, the em- 
preſs Maud, was delivered of a ſon at le Mans 
who was born about Eaſter. He was chriſtened by 
the name of Henry, in reſpect to his grand father 
and was afterwards king of England. On this oc. 


and hung up their plough-ſhares in the highways 
as uſeleſs implements. This, and a great ſcarcity 
which enſued in conſequence of the general neglect 
of tillage, induced Henry to appoint commiſſioners 
to examine the eſtates, and fix a certain ſum of 
money to be paid yearly, in lieu of the corn, pro- 
viſion, and ſervice which had been uſually exacted. 
This compoſition was very advantageous to the 
tenant, the rates of proviſion being at that time 
very low, ſo that the burthen of the rent diminiſned 
as the ſpecie increaſed “. 

In the year 1130, after having kept his Eaſter 
at Woodſtock, Henry went over to Normandy, in 
order to have an interview with pope Innocent II. 
at Chartres, in whoſe favour he and the king 
of France declared, againſt his rival Anacletus. 
He took this opportunity of paying a viſit to his 
daughter Maud, whom he found upon very bad 
terms with her huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet. This 
lady had ever been averſe to the match from the 
firſt time it had been propoſed to her by her fa- 
ther; her high ſpirit not being able to brook the 
debaſing herſelf, who was the widow of an em- 
peror, ſo low as to marry a ſimple count; and 
Henry had been obliged to uſe ſome violence to 
bring her to a compliance. Her behaviour after 
marriage exactly ſuited with her ſentiments prior to 
it: ſhe carried herſelf, on all occaſions, with in- 
fupportable haughtineſs to her huſband, and their 
hours were ſpent in mutual reproaches, that em- 
bittered the marriage-ſtate to ſuch a degree that a 
ſeparation was at length agreed upon, and Henry 
returning to England the next year, brought his 
daughter over with him. | 

Upon his arrival he called a-general aſſembly at 
Northampton, in which he got the eitates to renew 

the oath of Allegiance to the empreſs, having by 
this time clearly perceived the diſtaſte the Engliſh 
had conceived againſt her ſecond marriage. This 
council, which fat in the Eaſter holidays, 1131, 
was hardly diſmiſſed when the earl of Anjou ſent 
for his wife back again, and received her with all 
oſſible demonſtrations of a ſincere affection; which 
nas given ſome writers occaſion to hint (and not 
without an appearance of probability) that the ſe- 
paration was nothing more than a political contriv- 
ance between the three parties, to engage the Eng- 
liſh ſtates more readily to concur in renewing their 
oath of fealty. | 
The year 1132 was remarkable for the burning 
great part of London; an accident to which this city 
ſeemed particularly ſubject, in thoſe early times, from 
the ſtructure of its houſes, which were moſtly of 
wood, and the narrowneſs of its ſtreets and paſſages. 
„ See Dialog. Excheq. which alſo ſays, in the ſame place, a'wedder or ſheep, four pence ; anda ration for twenty horſes, 
that a meaſure of wheat, ſufficient to ſerve an hundred men | at four pence. -* | 3 
with bread, was valued at a ſhilling ; a fat ox, five ſhillings; 
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caſion a council was ſummoned at Oxford, where the 
ſtates again ſwore fealty to the empreſs, and even- 
tually to this fon as her ſucceſſor. . This important 
point ſettled, Henry, about the end of ſummer 
ſailed for Normandy, which ſeems to have been his 
darling place of reſidence, and bid farewel, for the 
laſt time, to England, which, however, he left in 
perfect tranquility. 

Early in 1134 died that unfortunate prince, Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, in his confinement in the 
caſtle. of Cardiff, after having ſuſtained the moſt 
inhuman treatment that brother could offer to bro- 
ther; and, indeed, the inſulting manner in which 
Henry had behaved to him through the whole courſe 
of twenty-ſeven years confinement, has given but 
too much reaſon for ſeveral hiſtorians, who were no 
favourers of the king of England, to inſinuate that 
he procured the death of his rival and priſoner, by 
the moſt inhuman of all murders, as we have al- 
ready mentioned in our note to page 213. 

However this might be, it is beyond contra- 
diction that Henry's heart was too much filled with 
ambition and the thirſt of undiſputed ſway, to ad- 
mit even the ſmalleſt portion of brotherly love and 
pity; and even if we ſhould acquit him of the im- 
mediate aſſaſſination, the barbarity of his uſage will 
be found little leſs than murder itfelf. The re- 
mains of this unhappy prince were interred in the 
choir of the cathedral church of Gloceſter, where 
a wooden monument erected to his memory is itill 
(or was very lately) to be ſeen. 

During the king's ſtay in Normandy, ſome diſ- 
pute aroſe between him and his ſon-in-law, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, which kept him longer there than 
he had at firſt intended; and in the year 1135, he 
received advices from England, acquainting him 
that the Welſh had made incurſions upon Cardi- 
ganſhire, where they had committed great ravages, 
and even deteated a body of forces ſent againſt 
them. Upon this Henry reſolved to paſs over 
into England, to the relief of his ſubjects there, 
but was -prevented. by his ſon-in-law, who would 
not admit of his drawing forces out of Normandy. 
At length he reſolved to go alone, and put himſelf 
at the head of his Engliſh army; when, coming to 
the caſtle of Lyons, near Rouen, he, after a fa- 
tiguing day's hunting, eat ſo plentifully of lam- 
preys at his ſupper, that he caught a ſurfeit, which 
proved his end rn 80! 

When he found his diſſolution drawing near, he 
ſent for the earl of  Glocefter, his natural fon, to 
whom he recommended, in the moſt pathetic man- 
ner, the intereſts of the empreſs his ſiſter, but made 
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not the leaſt mention of his ſon-in-law Geoffrey, 
with whom he was greatly diſpleaſed. He then 
diſpoſed of ſeveral legacies 1n charitable uſes, and 
in particular ordered above ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling to be diſtributed among his domeſtics. He 
allo provided for the payment of his own debts, 
and remitted every thing that was owing to him- 
telt. Having thus ſettled his temporal concerns, 
he reſigned himſelf up to the care of the clergy to 
prepare him for his final tranſit, which happened 
at St. Denis le Forment, on Sunday the firſt of De- 
cember *, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and 
and the thirty- ſixth of his reign. 

His body was carried, next day, to Rouen, at- 
tended by a prodigious throng of people, and be- 
ing embalmed after the coarſe manner of thoſe days 
by cutting deep gaſhes with a knife in the fleſh, 
and filling the inciſions with ſalt), was conveyed 
to Caen, and from thence tranſported to England, 
where it was buried at Reading, within a monaſtery 
of his own founding F. a 
This prince exhibited in his character a ſtriking 
example of that inconſiſtency which muſt ever be 
the portion of frail humanity; and though he had 
many amiable qualifications both of mind and per- 
ſon, yet they were ſullied with a number of faults, 
among which cruelty, avarice, and an inordinate 
love for women, were the moſt predominant. The 
firtt appeared conſpicuous in the inhuman treat- 
ment of his brother; the groans of an oppreſſed 
and fleeced people declared tie ſecond; and his 
numerous illegitimate iſſue, by different miſtreſſes, 
were a long time living monuments of the latter. 
The manner in which he obtained the crown has 
been the ſubject of ſuch a diverſity of opinions, 
that I ſhall not take up the reader's time with en- 
tering upon the diſcuſſion of that point. The ſur- 
name of Beauclerc, which was given him on ac- 
count of his learning, is far from being ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh his character as a man of letters, be- 
cauſe, in thoſe days, few or none, and princes leaſt 
of all, gave themſelves any concern about books, 
which were left wholly to the eccleſiaſtics, and 
therefore if at any time a layman aroſe, who was 
but indifferently verſed in the reading of thoſe 
times, he was looked upon as a prodigy of literature. 
His perſon has been generally reprelented as hand- 
ſome and ſtately ; his manners, in private life, as 
affable and facetious. We ſhall now give an ac- 
count of this prince's iſſue, as well natural as legi- 
timate, as both will be often mentioned in the 
courſe of this hiſtory. 

His legitimate children were, | 

1. One ſon named William, the manner of whoſe 
death we have already related. 


2, One daughter, generally known by the name 


of Maud the Emprets, on account of her firſt mar- 
riage. Her ſecond huſband was Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, earl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had Henry, 
afterwards Henry II. king of England; and two 
other ſons, Geoffrey and William, that died with- 
out iſſue. 
The natural children of Henry were, 

1. Robert, whom he created earl of Gloceſter 
in the ninth year of his reign, by Neſta, daughter 
of Rees ap Tudor, prince of Wales. 
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2. Richard, by the widow of one Anſkell, a 
baron in Oxfordſhire. He was drowned with his 
half-brother prince William. 

3. Reynauld, created earl of Cornwall in the 
fifth of king Stephen, by Sibylla, daughter of ſir 
Robert Cabot, of Alceiter, in Gloceſterſhire. 

4. Robert, by Editha, daughter of an Engliſh 
nobleman. 

5. Gilbert. 

6. Henry, by Neſta aforeſaid. 

7. William de Tracy, ſo named from a town in 
Normandy ; he died foon after his father. 

8. Matilda, counteſs of Perche, who periſhed 
with her brother William in his fatal ſhipwreck. _ 

9. Another Matilda, married to Conan, earl of 
Brittany. 

10. Julian, married to Euſtace de Paiz, natu- 
ral ſon of William de Breteuil, eldeft fon and heir 
of William, and elder brother of Roger, earl of 
Hereford, in England. 

11. Another daughter, married to Matthew, 
ſon of Borchard de Montmorency, from whom are 
deſcended the ancient family of that name. 

12. Elizabeth, by Elizabeth, ſiſter of Walle- 
ran, earl of Meulant or Mellent, married to Alex- 
ander I. king of Scots. | 

The moſt remarkable occurrences of this king's 
reign are thus handed down to us by different hi- 
ſtorians. 

In the ſecond year of his reign, being likewiſe 
the ſecond of the century, Gloceſter and Win- 
cheſter were burnt. In his fourth, a comet ap- 
peared ; and four circles were ſeen about the ſun. 
In his ſeventh, another cnet was ſeen; and on 
Thurſday night before, two full moons appeared, 
one in the eaſt and another in the weſt. In his 
tenth, a third comet was ſeen, and an earthquake 
happened in Shropſhire. Sir John Hayward's Hiſt, 
of Henry J. 

In his eleventh year, the river Trent, near 
Northampton, ceaſed to run its courſe for four- and 
twenty hours, and ſo long the channel was dried 
up. Hollingſhed. - There was, this year, a great 
mortality of men, a murrain among cattle, both 
domeſtic and of the field; the fowls alſo periſhed 
in abundance. In his thirteenth year, Worceſter 
city, the church, caſtle, and many citizens were 
burnt; and the water of the river Medway failed 
ſo much, for many miles, in the midſt of the chan - 
nel, that the ſmalleſt, boats. could not float; and 
the Thames was ſo low, between the Tower and 
the Bridge, that many men, women, and children 
waded it over on foot, which was occaſioned, ſays 
our author, fir John Hayward, by. reaſon of a great 
ebb in the ocean, that laid the ſands bare. ſeveral 
miles from the ſhare, which continued ſo a whole 
day. The city and chief monaſtery of Chicheſter 
was burnt to the ground: and there were violent 
tempeſts, with a comet; Holliagſhed adds, that the 
comet appeared in a ſtrange mangex, it role. in the 
eaſt, and when it was advanced near the mid-heavens, 
it kept not its courſe forward, but ſeemedto go back- 
ward, as if it had been retrograde. -Moft of theſe 
accidents he places under the ext year; during 
which almoſt. all the bridges in England, being 


then built with timber, were broken down by the 
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* Rapin ſays the ſecond of September, which (unleſs an | ed to him a noble monument, which was defaced at the ſup- 


error of the preſs) is contrary to the authority of a cloud of 
the moſt authentic hiſtorians, both Engliſh and others. 
+ The monks of which, in gratitude to his memory, erect- 


reſſion of abbies, and his bones thrown cit, to make room 
= a ſtable for horſes, Ms ei. OL 1 
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ice, 
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ice, when it thawed after a ſevere froſt. In Henry's 
ſixteenth year, on the firſt of November, there fell 
a prodigious ſtorm of hail, accompanied with un- 
uſual claps of thunder and flaſhes of lightning: 
in December a great earthquake happened, and 
the colour of the moon appeared like that of blood. 
Hollingſhed. 

In his ſeventeenth, the cities of Bath and Peter- 
borough were burnt. In his tweatieth year, there 
was an earthquake, in September. In his twenty- 
ſecond, the city of Gloceſter was burnt; and Lin- 
coln the year following. Matthew Parts gives us the 
following hiſtory of founding the order of the knights 
templars of Jeruſalem wnder this year (1122.) 
About this time (ſays he) feveral noble knights 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, obliging themſelves 
to celibacy, and to live after the manner of the re- 
gular canons. The founders of this order were 
Hugo de Pagan and Godfrey of Eadmer, who were 
ſo poor that they had but one buckler and one horſe 
between them; in commemoration of which, the 
ſeal of the order has two knights mounted on one 
horſe. As they had no dwelling-place, Baldwin, 


king of Jeruſalem, aſſigned them an apartment in 


his own palace for their reſidence, and the canons 


of the Temple granted them an area near the pa- 
lace to erect their offices. The king himſelf, as 
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well as the clergy, granted them a daily allowance 
for their table and cloathing. The knights at firſt 
undertook to clear the roads towards Jeruſalem 
from the banditti and robbers, with which they 
were infeſted; and in a ſhort time the order was ſo 
reſpectable, that it ſpread all over Europe, and 
was embraced by perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
birth and abilities.“ In his twenty-third year 
Henry built or repaired the palace of Woodſtock, 
and adorned it with a park, the firſt that ever was 
in England. In his thirtieth year, Rocheſter was 
almoſt deſtroyed by fire: and London in his thirty. 
ſecond. In the year before he died, being the 
thirty- fourth of his reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
juſt as he was about to take ſhipping for Norman- 
dy, an eclipſe of the fun and moon appeared; ar 
which time William of Malmeſbury, who was then 
living, writes that he faw the ſtars plainly about 
the ſun. This eclipſe was followed by a molt hor- 
rible earthquake, in which the ſame author relates, 
the houſe wherein he ſat was lifted up with a double 
remove, and at the third time fettled again in its 
proper place. Hollingſhed tells us it was the houſe 
in which the king ſat, and adds, that flames of fire 
burſt out of clefts of the earth, and continued to 
burn for ſome time with unremitting violence, 
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T HE vanity of human foreſight was never 
ſo powerfully exemplified as in the caſe 
of Henry I. than whom no prince ever poſſeſſed a 
greater ſhare of worldly wiſdom, nor was it in the 
power of mortal prudence to have taken more ef- 
fectual precautions for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in 
his family than he did; and yet Heaven was pleaſed 
to render thoſe precautions of noeftect, and even to 
make ſome of the meaſures which he molt depend- 
ed upon for ſucceſs, to contribute to the fruſtrating 
of his intentions; probably as a righteous puniſh- 
ment for the many acts of injuſtice, violence, and 
oppreſſion which himſelf and family had repeatedly 
exerciſed over this unhappy land. | 

Among thoſe that had ſhared the late king's fa- 
vours, Stephen, earl of Boulogne, had been the 
moſt particularly diſtinguiſhed by him. He was 
the third ſon of the earl of Blois, by Adela, daugh- 
ter of William I. Not contented with beſtowing 
upon him the rich manor of Eye, in Suffolk, to- 
gether with maty orher ſignal marks of affection 
and eſteem, as alſo the immenſe eſtate of Robert 
Mallet, Henry had moreover effected a match 
for him with Matilda, or Maud, daughter and ſole 


heireſs of Euſtace; earl of Boulogne, by Mary of 


Scotland, ſiſter to his firſt queen. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that Stephen had many great qualities, which 
entitled him to the regard of ſo diſcerning a prince 
As was-Henry 1. 1. | £ 
At the time of this monarch's deceaſe, Stephen 
was in France; but his long reſidence in England, 
and the intimate degree of confidence with which 
his uncle indulged him, had given him the faireſt 
opportunity of becoming a perfect maſter of the 
ſtate of affairs in this kingdom, a knowlege of 
which he made the moſt advantageous uſe for his 


. 
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| own intereſt, though in a manner that, perhaps, 
did no great honour to his rectitude of heart; 
and, indeed, diſſimulation ſeems to have made a 
very principal part of Stephen's character, of which 
he gave a flaming inſtance at the firſt aſſembly of 
the ſtates convened by Henry to ſwear fealty to his 
daughter, the empreſs Maud, when the earl of 
Boulogne was ſo forward to fall in with the king's 
views, that he even entered into a diſpute with 
David, king of the Scots, which of them ſhould 
firſt be ſworn. 
As the period we are now entering upon is filled 
with civil buſtle and contention, it may not be 
amiſs. to make the reader acquainted with ſome of 
the principal characters that made a figure on the 
theatre of politics, and were chiefly concerned in 
bringing about the ſeveral cataſtrophes of this ac- 
tive reign. | 
Stephen, as I have already obſerved, was the 
third ſon of the earl of Blois. His eldeſt bro- 
ther laboured under ſome natural defects, which 
excluded him from the ſucceſſion, which therefore 
came to the ſecond brother, who claimed the duchy 
of Normandy in right of his mother, as will be 
ſhewn in the courſe of this hiſtory. Henry, the 
youngeſt brother, had been bred in the monaſtery 
of: Augny, and Henry I. who thought he could 
not do too. much for his own nephews, had made 


| him abbot of Glaſtenbuty and biſhop of Winchel- 


ter. He was of an active and turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion, bold of ſpeech, diſſembling and faithleſs in 
his manners, and fo ready to adapt himſelf to the 
particular circumſtances of the times, that he ſeemed 
formed by nature for a ſtateſman. By a pleaſing 
volubility of tongue he had gained the eſteem and 
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admiration of the ignorant pepulace, with * 
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vice, that he deſired to have him for his chap- 
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r a2 man of great abilities and good- 
3 his frank = familiar addreſs gave 
bim fuch intereſt with the clergy, that he had nearly 
the ſame influence over them that his brother had 

e laity. 

8 * then archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
oſſeſſed more learning than knowlege of the 
ory] He was a zealous ſon of the church of 
Rome, whoſe deciſions he regarded as ſacred 
oracles, and was always ready to inforce the ob- 
ſervance of them with all the violence of enthu- 
ſiaſm. His ignorance of the intrigues of ſtate 
made him very liable to be impoſed upon by cun- 
ning or deſigning perſons, or to be led away by his 
own narrow notions. | 

Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, was the wealthieſt 
ſubject in England, having had the moſt favour- 
able opportunities of amaſſing riches during the 
late reign, when the management of affairs, both 
in church and ſtate, was intruſted to him, while 
the king was abſent on his Norman expeditions. 


the ſee of Saliſbury in a manner that had ſome- 
thing ſingular in it: whilſt he was only curate of 
a little pariſh in Normandy, Henry, who had 
then no proſpect of one day mounting the throne, 
happened to go into the church where he was ſaying 
maſs, and was ſo taken with the devout and ſolemn 
manner wherewith the prieſt performed the ſer- 


lain; Roger did not want much intreaty to ac- 
cept an honour he ſo little expected. As ſoon as 
Henry came to the crown, his firſt care was to 
prefer his chaplain by promoting him to the ſee 
of Saliſbury ; - but, nor ſtopping there, he com- 
mitted to him afterwards the management of all 
important affairs in church and ſtate, during his 
ablence in his ſucceſſive expeditions to Norman- 
dy; and at length made him his prime miniſter. 
This high poſt furniſhed the prelate with an op- 
portunity of heaping up immenſe riches, which he 
laid out in building ſtately palaces, and keep- 
ing a noble houſe and magnificent equipage, which 
gained him the hearts of the common people; 
and, though a foreigner by birth, he ſeems to 
have had at heart the intereſts and liberties of the 
Engliſh nation. Thus much for thoſe great men 
in the church and ſtate, who were on the ſide of 
Stephen: let us now conſider the heads of another 
party. 

The empreſs Maud was of an undaunted ſpirit 
and haughty diſpoſition, inſpired into her by her high 
birth and alliance. She poſſeſſed her father's Nor- 
man dominions; ſhe was married to a foreign 
prince, a ſtranger to the conſtitution of this coun- 
try; her near relation to the Scottiſh king, who 
was always ready to aſſiſt her in all her ambitious 
projects; all theſe circumſtances rendered her fo 
exceſſively proud, that the Engliſh could have 
no proſpect under her government but a continu- 
ance* of the oppreſſion and contempt which they 


had met with during the laſt three reigns. 

Her half-brother and faithful defender and pro- | 
tector, Robert, earl of Gloceſter, natural ſon of 
Henry I. was the moſt eminent of all the great 
men who then flouriſhed in England, whether we 
view him in the cabinet or the field: his unſpotted 
integrity, his ſucceſs in arms, his firm attachment 


to the welfare of the nation, his learning, his 
; | 
20 
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humanity, and a thouſand other excellent qua- 
lities, had juſtly endeared him to the more ſen- 
ſible part of the people, and made his friend- 
ſhip of great importance to either party. The 
generoſity of his heart would not permit him to 
heſitate an inſtant which ſide to take, and though 
he was warmly devoted to his country, yet the 
confidence repoſed in him by his father in his 
laſt moments had inſpired him with an attach- 
ment to his ſiſter Maud, that prevented him, 
notwithſtanding the integrity of his intentions, 
from perceiving how little qualified ſne was to 
rule over a people naturally fond of liberty, 
and from cloſing with that party which was 
moſt likely to preſerve the independency of Eng- 
land. 

The late Henry, from his long abſence in Nor- 
mandy, ſeems not to have properly underſtood 
the character of his Engliſh ſubjects. His de- 
pendence upon the many oaths he had exacted 
from them, and which are ſeldom found to bind, 
in political caſes, againſt principle and intereſt, 
had made both Him and the empreſs too ſecure 
to take other precautions; and Stephen had a 
great advantage, by having on his ſide three pre- 
lates, whoſe intereſt ſecured him the ſuffrages of 
all the clergy. Whether the earl had enter- 
tained any deſigns upon the crown during the 
life of his uncle and benefactor, does not clearly 
appear; but it is certain, that the breath was 
hardly out of Henry's body, when he privately 
poſted from Whitſand, a town in Picardy, where 
he then was, and going on board a ſmall veſſel, 
landed at Dover; but none of the burghers would 
entertain him in their houſes, nor did he meet 
with” a better reception at Canterbury; for the 
citizens, apprized of his coming, and judging 
the deſign of fo ſudden a viſit, ſhut their gates 
againſt him, and poſitively refuſed to admit him 
into their city. Not diſcouraged by theſe diſ- 
appointments, he continued his way to London, 
where his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
other noblemen of his party, had fo well pre- 
pared matters againſt his arrival, that he was re- 
ceived with open arms by the citizens; and a 
great council of the ſtate being immediately con- 
vened, the friends to Stephen exerted all their 
rhetoric to repreſent the misfortunes which might 
ariſe from the acceſſion of the empreſs Maud, in 
the moſt aggravating terms. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had been gained over by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Stephen's brother, af- 
firmed that the oath in which the ſtates had bound 
themſelves to Maud, was null and void, as be- 
ing directly contrary to the cuſtom of the Eng- 
liſh, who had never as yet permitted a woman 
to reign over them. The bithop of Saliſbury 
maintained, that they were diſcharged from their 
oath, becauſe Matilda was carried out of the 
realm without the conſent of the barons, whoſe 
intent was, when they firſt ſwore fealty, to have 
no other king than one of the race of Wil- 
liam I. In fine, entirely to remove all ſcruples, 
Hugh Bigod, who was an officer of great truſt 
under the late king, and ſtrongly in the intereſt 
of Stephen, came before the aſſembly, and vo- 
luntarily made oath that Henry, on his death- 
bed, had declared his intentions of ſetting aſide 
the empreſs Maud and her children. On theſe, 
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and divers other conſiderations *, which will, to 
different readers, appear in a different light, ac- 
cording to their political principles, and which are 
neither to be wholly vindicated nor condemned, 1t 
was reſolved to ſet aſide Maud from the ſucceſſion, 
and Stephen was declared king of England, a day 
being appointed for ſolemnizing his coronation. 
He, on this occaſion, failed not to throw out a 
profuſion of promiſes, not only of advancing the 
particular intereſts of thoſe who had the moſt 
warmly eſpouſed his cauſe, but to rule over the 
—_ of England like an indulgent parent over 

is beloved children : promiſes which had been 
made familiar to the ears of the people by their 
frequent repetition, and the performance of which 
they had as often vainly expected. But Stephen 
did not rely on ſoothing ſpeeches only tor ſucceſs, 
he had gone a more ſure way to work ; his firſt 
care, after his arrival, having been to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the late king's treaſure, amounting to an 
hundred thouſand pounds (equal to about a mil- 
lion of the preſent money), beſides a large quan- 
tity of plate and jewels : by a proper diſtribution 
of this ſum he drew over to his ſide many of the 
neceſſitous nobility, and made faſt friends of the 
{till more neceſſitous ſoldiery. 

The day fixed for his coronation being come, 
William, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whole right 
and office it was to perform the ceremony, being a 
conſcientious primate, ſcrupled to ſet the crown on 
Stephen's head, as being a downright violation of 
the oath he had taken to the empreſs. However, 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, and tome others of the 
clergy, with great difficulty, removed theſe ſcruples, 
and the good man at length conſenting, Stephen 
was ſolemnly crowned on Sunday the twenty- 
ſecond of December ; but the appearance of nobi- 
lity was ſmaller than ever had been known upon 


the like occaſion. | 

Stephen began his reign like others of his prede- 
ceſſors moſt diſtinguiſhed for their policy, by con- 
ciliating the affections of his new ſubjects, and 
which in his caſe, indeed, was peculiarly needful. 
With this view he began with the clergy and com- 

mons of England, to whom he principally owed 
his elevation. The former of chele had long com- 
plained of the biſhoprics being kept vacant by his 
predeceſſors for a number of years, in order to fill 
their coffers with the revenues belonging to them: 
the new king therefore, to make them eaſy on this 
head, added a very extraordinary claufe to the 
uſual coronation-oath, namely, that upon the 
demiſe of a biſhop he would inſtantly give the in- 
veſtiture to the ſucceſſor appointed by a regular 
canonical election.” 

Innumerable had been the acts of oppreſſion ex- 
erciſed upon the ſubjects of all ranks and degrees 
in relation to the woods and foreſts, and the right 
of hunting therein, which were extended even to 
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private property, inſomuch that no gentleman dared 
to hunt in his own woods, or to grub up or cut 
down the ſmalleſt tree for his own domeſtic uſe, on 
pain of being proceeded againſt in the king's court 
upon information, as a deſpoiler or waſter, in which 
caſe he was ſure to be loaded with a heavy fine 
collected with all the rigour of law. Thele vey. 
tious proſecutions, which fell chiefly upon the old 
Engliſh gentry, were fully provided againſt by an. 
other article, in which “he ſwore not to diſturb 
the clergy or laity in the quiet enjoyment and free 
uſe of their own woodlands, as had been done by 
his predeceſſors ; neither would ſue any one for 
hunting even in the royal foreſts; and that he 
would reſtore to the people the ſeveral tracts of 
ground taken in by the late kings for making fo- 
reſts, retaining ſuch only as had been poſſeſſed by 
the two Williams.“ 

To theſe acceptable conceſſions he added an. 
other, which was ſtill more agreeable to the com- 
mon people, namely, the abolition of the tax of 
Danegelt, declaring, 

That the king for ever remitted the ſaid tax. 
which amounted to two ſhillings tor every hide of 
land, and which had been annually collected by his 
predeceſſors.” | 

He is ſaid to have granted many other articles 
in favour of the commons of England ; but the 
particulars of them have not come down to us. 

While Stephen was thus employed in every act 
of popularity and affability that appeared moſt 
likely to enſure him the hearts and affections of 
thoſe over whom he had aſſumed the fovercion 
rule, the empreſs and her party, either from a full 
dependence on the conſcientiouſneſs of the Engliſh 
in obſerving their repeated oath of fealty to her and 
her iſſue, or from other cauſes that have not been 
accounted for, made not the leaſt efforts towards 
aſſerting her claim to the throne; and ſuch of 
the nobility who favoured her cauſe, finding it im- 
poſſible to reſiſt unſupported the torrent of popular 
prejudice in favour of Stephen, retired into Scot- 
land, where they were hoſpitably received by king 
David. 

That prince, agreeable to the oath he had taken, 
reſolved to exert himſelf to the utmoſt in ſupport 
of the empreſs Maud; and with this view he, in 
the beginning of the enſuing year, 1136, raiſed a 
numerous army, with which he propoſed to in- 
vade the territory of Stephen, whom he regarded 
only as an ufurper. However, thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to join artifice to force, he, on pretence 
of a viſit to Carliſle and Newcaſtle, made himſelf 
maſter of both theſe places ; and being thus in 
poſſeſſion of the two principal northern inlets to 
the kingdom, he threw off the maſk, entered Eng- 
land in an hoſtile manner, and penetrated as far as 
Durham, obliging the inhabitants of all the towns 
that wk his way to ſwear allegiance to Maud, 


The members of the council reflected, that the empreſs 
was the lawful heir of Henry I. and ſolemnly acknowleged as 
ſuch by the whole nation ; that ſhe was a woman of a capricious 
and haughty temper, married to a foreign prince in needy 
circumſtances, and of a character as exceptionable as her own ; 
that ſhe might poſſibly be induced to refign the reins of go- 
vernment into his hands, in which caſe England would be in 
danger of being involved in all the petty 5 and quarrets 
he might have with other princes on the continent, and ſee its 


ful kingdom with greater luſtre and advantage to his people, 
than they could expect from the weak head of a woman: but 
above all, the precedent introduced by Henry himſelf, and his 
brother William, in uſurping the crown from the immediate 
heir of blood, made the Engliſh nobles conceive they had an 
undoubted right to provide for their own ſafety by chuſing for 
ſovereign whomſoever they ſhould judge the beſt qualified for 
that important ſtation. 

+ When Stephen received intelligence of this piece of 
treachery (for we can give it no better name), he, in the moſt 


'blood and treaſures ſacrificed in ſupport of foreign allies. On 
the other hand, Stephen, though a foreigner by birth, was an 
Engliſhman in his heart, and poſſeſſed of every virtue that 
could qualify him for filling the throne of a great and power- | 


cool and deliberate manner, ſaid, ** It is very well; what my 
couſin David has thus treacherouſly ſeized upon, I mult as 


manfully recover.“ Huntingd. 
and 
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and give hoſtages for their faithful performance of 
2 no ſooner heard of theſe proceedings of 
the king of Scots than he aſſembled a body of 
forces, and marched with all expedition to meet 
him, and put a check to his progreſs. Accord. 
ingly, by forced marches, he came up with David 
as he was about to lay ſiege to the city of Durham, 
and both armies prepared for a battle the next 
day; but, during the intervening night, each party 
began to weigh maturely the chances for and 
againſt ſucceſs: David had already found himſelf 
greatly diſappointed in his hopes of meeting with 
à general inſurrection in favour of his niece, the 
empreſs Maud, and was not unacquainted with 
the military abilities and perſonal valour of Stephen. 
The king of England, on his fide, had many ſtrong 
reaſons to wiſh rather to have David for a friend 
than an enemy. Theſe diſpoſitions begat propoſals 
of accommodation the next morning, which being 
hearkened to on both ſides, a treaty was at length 
concluded, on Aſh-wedneſday, February 5, by 
which David was allowed to retain Carliſle, and 
what he poſſeſſed in Cumberland, on reſtoring the 
laces he had lately taken in Northumberland. As 
theſe conceded territories belonged to the crown 
of England, David ought naturally to have done 
homage for them to Stephen, but he excuſed him- 
ſelf from that ſtep on account of the oath he had 
taken to maintain his niece's ſucceſſion : in order, 
therefore, toſettle this matter on an amicable footing, 
it was agreed that Henry, the prince-royal of Scot- 
land ſhould do homage for them to the king of 
England; which being performed, Stephen in- 
veſted the young prince with the earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, and promiſed not to diſpoſe of Northum- 
berland, till after a ſolemn hearing of his claim to 
that county. Stephen was extremely fond of this 
young prince, who accompanying him to Lon- 
don, got ſo far into his good graces that in the fe- 
ſtival of Eaſter, which he kept there with great 
magnificence, he made him fit at his right hand, 
a mark of diſtinction which gave great offence to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral of the 
great nobles who were more ancient in date of 
creation, and ſo far reſented this undue precedence, 
that they publicly affronted the young prince, 
which being known to David, he in great wrath 
ſent for his fon from the Engliſh court, whither he 
would never afterwards ſuffer him to return +. 
Juſt at this time the king being attacked by aſlight 
indiſpoſition, a report prevailed that he was dead, 
upon which Hugh Bigod ſeized upon the caſtle of 
Norwich, ſwearing that he would deliver it up to 
no one but the king in perſon. This obliged Ste- 
phen, on his recovery, to go down to receive it 
trom his hands. 
At his return from this journey he was agreeably 
ſurprized to find that Robert, earl of Gloceſter, 
either diſguſted with the haughty conduct of the 
empreſs, or that of her huſband, or (which appears 
more probable) to prevent his eſtates in England 
being put under confiſcation, was arrived here from 
Normandy, in order to do homage to Stephen, 
which he performed accordingly, but with this ex- 
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g continued to rule according to the 
oath he had taken. The earl, knowing the fickle- 
neſs of Stephen's temper, and how little truſt is to 
be put in the promiſes of princes, judged this clauſe 
neceſſary to ſecure himſelf from any danger which 
might ariſe from a change of circumſtances : and 
Stephen appears to have been perfectly ſenſible of 
Robert's intention in this evaſive ſtipulation ; how- 
ever, diſſembling as well as himſelf, he wore an 
air of great ſatisfaction and confidence towards him, 
in the mean time neglecting nothing to ſtrengthen 
his own party, to do which more effectually, he 
rook a body of foreign mercenaries (Flemings) into 
his pay, which, together with the Engliſh forces 
already in his ſervice, formed ſo conſiderable an 
army, that he had little to apprehend from the 
private machinations or open attacks of the empreſs 
or her friends. 

The example of ſo powerful a nobleman as the 
earl of Gloceſter,who was moreover looked upon as 
the ſoul of Matilda's party, had ſuch an influence 
on the other barons, that they took an oath of al- 
legiance to Stephen, as did moſt of the prelates, 
who had as yet ſtood out. Stephen likewiſe pro- 
cured pope Innocent to confirm his title and poſ- 
ſeſſion. But here it is to be obſerved, that the 
prelates clogged their oath of fealty with the fol- 
lowing proviſo, that they ſhould pay allegiance to 
him “ ſo long only as he maintained the liberties 
of the church, and ſupported her diſcipline 4.“ 

Stephen, highly pleaſed with being thus recog- 
nized by the prelates, whoſe power, influence, and 
example could not but have a great effect over the 
whole nation, reſolved to give them a ſignal inſtance 
of his gratitude and good-will; and having con- 
voked an aſſembly of the ſtates at Oxford, he there 
renewed his coronation-oath, at the ſame time con- 
firming it by a charter, in which “ he promiſed to 
preſerve the immunities of the church, diſclaimed 
all ſimoniacal promotions; referred the perſons and 
eſtates of all the eccleſiaſtics to the cognizance and 
juriſdiction of the biſhops and the ſpiritual courts ; 
{ſecured the free and undiſturbed enjoyment of all 
poſſeſſions belonging to the church at the death of 
William I. declared his intention to examine the 
claims of the clergy, and to reſtore to them all 
their poſſeſſions or privileges that had been taken 
away from them before that event; confirmed what 
eſtates had been ſince granted; allowed them to 
diſpoſe of their effects by will, and engaged to com- 
mit the care of the poſſeſſions and revenues of va- 
cant prelacies to clergymen and others of reputa- 
tion till they ſnould be canonically filled. He re- 
ſerved to himſelf all the foreſts belonging to the 
crown before the acceſſion of the late king; but gave 
up all the new ones that had been made by Henry, 
and were in ſuch numbers as to be an intolerable 
grievance; promiſing alſo to give his protection and 
to do juſtice to every one of his liege ſubjects, and to 
aboliſh all unjuſt exactions and methods of oppreſ- 
ſion.“ And concludes his charter with an aſſur- 
ance that he would cauſe the good and wholefome 
laws and cuſtoms in the hundred and other courts 
to be duly obſerved. 

Numbers of perſons of the firſt nobility and the 


than the king 


preſs proviſo, that it ſhould be no longer binding 
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greateſt dignity in the kingdom were witneſſes to 


+ This probably happened at the coronation-dinner, after 
the archbiſhop had performed the office of crowning Maud, 
Stephen's queen, on Eaſter-day, March 22, it being cuſtomary 
for the archbiſhop of Canterbury to fit on the king's right hand 


At 


at dinner on that ſolemn occaſion. 
t See Huntingdon, Rich, Hagulſted, Col. 313, 314. and 
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this charter . How far the king regarded the per- 
formance of the promiſes he therein made to his 
ſubjects, will beſt appear in the courſe of his hi- 
ſtory. Thus far, however, we may ſay, that the 
number and quality of the atteſtators furniſhes a 
kind of evidence that the nation in general was 
ſatisfied at that time with Stephen's right. Some 
reſtleſs ſpirits there were, however, who endea- 
voured all in their power to diſturb his government 
and ſhake his throne : the chief of theſe, both in 
power and inſolence, was Baldwin de Redvers, 
earl of Devon and lord of the Iſle of Wight, who, 
upon a repulſe he had met with from the king in 
ſome ſlight favour he had aſked, was fo highly in- 
cenſed thereat, that he threw off his allegiance, 
and, retiring from court, fortified himſelf in his 
caſtle of Exeter. His revolt was the more dan- 
gerous at this juncture as the Welſh had lately 
made an irruption into the frontiers, which rendered 
it neceſſary to ſend a ſtrong army againſt them; 
but Stephen, who was always preſent upon any 
emergency, readily conceived that the quelling 
this rebellious ſubject was of more conſequence 
than putting a ſtop to the inroads of the Welſh, 
and therefore he immediately put himſelf in march 
with a ſtrong army, and went and laid ſiege to Ex- 
eter, the reduction of which coſt him three months, 
and the place would have held out much longer 
had it not been in want of water through the dry- 
ing up of the well which ſupplied the garriſon. 
Before the ſurrender of the place, the earl found 
means to eſcape to the Iſle of Wight, whither 
the king followed him with amazing expedi- 
tion, expelled him from thence, obliged him to 
ſeek his ſafety by flying into Normandy, and ſeized 
upon all his eſtates in England. 

This commotion was hardly appeaſed, when an- 
other was raiſed by Robert de Bathenton, who, 
after the example of Redvers, fortified his caſtle , 
and renounced his obedience to Stephen. As ſoon 
as the king was informed of this freſh revolt, with- 
out ſtaying to reſt his harraſſed troops or himſelf, 
he marched againſt this diſcontented baron, who, on 
his approach, put on a ſhew of contrition for what 
he had done, and offered to deliver up his caſtle 
to Stephen, who thereupon advanced to take pol- 
ſeſſion of it; but the traitor, with an unparalleled 
effrontery, inſtead of performing his promiſe, ap- 
peared upon the walls, and declared his intention 
to hold out to the laſt extremity, This ſo exaſpe- 
rated Stephen, that he puſhed the ſiege of the 
caſtle with redoubled vigour ; and Bathenton at- 
tempting to make his eſcape in diſguiſe, was diſ- 
covered, taken, and brought to the king, who or- 
dered him immediately to be hung up in view 
of the garriſon. This ſight ſo intimidated them, 
that they inſtantly capitulated. 
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Stephen being now at leiſure to advert to the 
proceedings of the Welſh, ſent a ſtrong army againſt 
them, under the command of ſome Englith barons 
whoſe territories lay in the neighbourhood of tho: 
places which they had ravaged in their excurſions . 
wiſely concluding, that theſe men would fight for 
the preſeryation of their own property, if they did 
not out of fidelity or love to him ; but the even: 
was not attended with that ſucceſs the wiſdom of 
the plan merited, for the Engliſh were defeated in 
an engagement with the enemy, in Cardiganſhire 
with the loſs of three thouſand men, who were {lain 
in the field of battle, beſides great numbers why 
periſhed in the river Temd, by the breaking of the 
bridges over which they were flying. The Welſh 
remained maſters of the county by this defeat, and, 
after having exacted immenſe contributions from the 
inhabitants, returned home loaded with plunder, 

This check ſeems to have given the King very 
little concern, for, the next day after receiving 
the news of it, he went down to Brompton, in Hunt. 
ingdonſhire, to take the amuſement of the chace. 
And here he gave the firſt indication of the litde 
regard he thought due to his late oath and char. 
ter; for the archbiſhopric of Canterbury becoming 
vacant about this time, by the death of William 
Corboil, the king ſeized upon the revenues, and 
kept them in his hands for upwards of two years; 
moreover, as the biſhop died inteſtate, he ſeized 
upon his effects, pretending that they eſcheated to 
him in right of the prerogative which had been 
exerciſed by the three former kings his predeceſ- 
ſors: this, however, mult be confeſſed a very fal- 
lacious plea, inaſmuch as he had made a formal re- 
ſignation of ſuch prerogative bythe charter already 
mentioned, and theretore ſuch a proceeding was 
nothing leſs than a downright violation of the pro- 
miſes he had ſo lately and ſo folemnly given to the 
clergy. Nor was he more ſcrupulous in pertorm- 
ing thoſe he had made to the laity; for, inſtead of 
granting them free liberty of hunting, he proſe- 
cuted ſeveral of the nobility on the old foreſt laws, 
with great ſeverity. Theſe ſteps excited great 
clamours in the nation, and provoked the earl of 
Gloceſter to break his oath of allegiance, and to 
declare in favour of Maud, to whole court he forth- 
with repaired, to carry the deſigns he had formed 
in her behalf into execution, 

Normandy had, ever ſince the time of the firſt 


William, been conſidered as an appenage to the 


Engliſh crown, and as ſuch Stephen reſolved to al- 
ſert his right to that duchy. In the beginning of 
the year 1137, therefore, he went over to the con- 
tinent, attended by ſeveral of the Englith nobility. 
His preſence was, indeed, more particularly 
neceſſary there at this juncture, as the Normans, 
upon the death of Henry I. were divided in their 


+ It may be proper to inform the reader, that it was ſigned 
by fourteen biſhops; and of the temporal peers, by Henry, 
the prince royal of Scotland ; by the earl of Gloceſter ; Wil- 
liam de Warren; Ralph, earl of Cheſter; Hugh Bigod ; Wil- 
liam de Peverel ; Ilbert, or Gilbert, de Lacy, or Leſſois; and 
many others. | 

t It had been an ancient cuſtom in England, for ſome of the 

rincipal noblemen to have one or more caſtles on their eſtates. 
he original intention of theſe fortreſſes ſeems to have been to 
defend the country againſt the incurſions of the Scots, and the 
invaſions of the Danes, Saxons, Normans, and other adven- 
turous free-booters. When, after the Conqueſt, thoſe precau- 


tions were rendered unneceſlary, except in the northern coun- | 
But inſtead of 


ties, the caſtles were ſtill ſuffered to remain. 
being, as they had formerly been, places of ſtrength for the 
ſecurity of the nation, they were no converted into receptacles 


| 


of tyranny and rebellion. A nobleman who either was, or 
conceived himſelf to be affronted by the court, retired to his 
caſtle, where he ſhut himſelf up, renounced his allegiance to 
the crown, and ruled with deſpotic ſway _ all his de- 
pendents, in open defiance to the laws of the land, and to the 
power of the ſovereign; nor could he, frequently, be reduced 
to obedience without a conſiderable expence of blood and trea- 
ſure, or even ſometimes endangering the conſtitution. Ste- 

hen, in order to preſerve himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the crown 
by obliging the nobles and leading men of the kingdom, had 

ranted them almoſt every thing they aſked, and among the 
reſt the liberty to fortify their houſes and caſtles. In come- 
quence of this permiſſion the old caſtles were not only repaired 
and fortified, but ſuch an immenſe number of new ones were 
built, that, in a ſhort time, there were no leſs than fifteen 


hundred fortreſſes in different parts of the kingdom. 
choice 
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ice of a ſovereign. The imperious behaviour 
T Madl: had — moſt hearts from her 
cauſe, as the people ſaw no proſpect of living hap- 
pily under the government of a woman who ſeemed 
to look upon thoſe beneath her in a little better 
light than beaſts of burthen, whoſe lives or ſer- 
vices were hardly worthy her regard. As to Ste- 
hen, they looked upon him as ſufficiently rewarded 
with the throne he filled ; and beſides, his elder 
brother, Theobald, had an inconteſtable priority 
of birth over him, and conſequently was firſt en- 
ticled to their allegiance. Accordingly, the prin- 
cipal of the nobility and commons of that country 
made him a tender of the ſovereignty, which he as 
readily accepted, as an offer he had never flattered 
himſelf with receiving. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of the people of Nor- 
mandy in general; but Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl 
of Anjou, and huſband of the empreſs Maud, 
conſidered things in a very different point of light; 
and whatever 5 the Normans might ima- 
gine they had to diſpoſe of their duchy in favour 
of the perſon of their choice, he reſted himſelf up- 
on the inconteſtable right of his wife, as heireſs to 
Henry, and reſolved to ſupport it by force of arms. 
He accordingly took the field with a numerous 
army, and ſoon reduced Argentune, Donfront, and 
ſeveral other ſtrong places : but 1n his projects he 
ſeemed to forget that he was in a country over 
which he hoped ſhortly to rule, and behaved more 
like the freebooter and lawleſs invader, than the 
prince who aſſerted his right to a kingdom; for he 
ſuffered his ſoldiers to exerciſe the moſt brutal ra- 
vages, which ſo exaſperated the Normans, that, 
riſing ſuddenly againſt him, they cut off near a 
thoutand of his followers. This, and the news of 
a rebellion raiſed againſt him in his own dominions 
of Anjou, obliged him to quit Normandy haſtily, 
and by this retreat he loſt all his intereſt in that 
country, ſave only a few towns ſtill held by the em- 

rels, 

N Previous, however, to the departure of Geoffrey, 
count Theobald, deſpairing of being able to make 
head againſt ſuch a powerful antagoniſt in the 
field, and finding that the Normans daily grew cool 
towards him, 1n proportion as his adverſary had ſuc- 
ceſs in the campaign, and being moreover of an 
indolent and unwarlike diſpoſition, had retired to 
the court of the French king, who encouraged 
him with promiſes of ſuccours the enſuing year. 

Things were in this ſituation in Normandy 
when Stephen appeared there as a third competi- 
tor for that duchy, and by his preſence carried 
every thing before him. The dignity of king of 
England gave him a ſuperior weight in the opinion 
both of the populace and of the nobility; the 
former imagining that they ſhould reap great ho- 
nour and advantage by the annexing of their duchy 
to ſo reſpectable a crown as that of England; 
and the Jatter, who had eſtates in this country, 
ſeeking only their own intereſts, which they knew 
mult ſuffer in England if they ſided with either 
Geoffrey or Theobald againſt Stephen, Thus the 
vanity of the people and the intereſted views of the 
great barons procured him a favourable reception 
in the duchy. 

The earl of Gloceſter, upon his retiring from the 
Engliſh court, had entered into a negociation with 
the earl of Anjou, to whom he ſurrendered the 


town of Falaiſe, and the treaſures of the late king 
20 
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in Normandy, which he had left in his hands. 


Stephen, apprized of this, and ſeveral other de- 
ſigns of the earl to oppoſe him, reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to get him into his power: with this view 
he employed one William de Ypres, a perſon on 
whom, on account of the ſignal ſervices he had 
rendered him, he placed the moſt unlimited confi- 
dence ; this man Stephen employed to intercept 
the earl, if poſſible, and take him priſoner, oi elſe 
to diſpatch him. Bur the earl getting ſcent of the 
plot againſt him, took another road to that which 
he had given out, and thus eſcaped the ſnare laid 
tor him. Stephen was now ſenſible that his plot 
was diſcovered, and therefore, with a policy pe- 
culiar to himſelf, he defired a conference with Ro- 
bert, under a ſafe- guard; when, inſtead of going 
about to exculpate himſelf, he, with an apparent 
frankneſs, confeſſed the mean deſign he had formed, 
expreſſed the greateſt contrition for it, and, in fine, 
made ſuch warm profeſſions of friendſhip and re- 
gard for the earl, that, entirely dazzled by this 
ſpecious ſincerity, the latter propoſed a form of 
oath to Stephen, which he took without the leaſt 
heſitation, and whereby he ſolemnly promiſed ne- 
ver to attempt the like piece of treachery for the 
time to come. This was done in preſence of the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, who thereupon joined the 
hands of the king and Robert together, in ſign of 
reconciliation and future amity. After this, Ste- 
phen behaved to the earl with all the exterior of 
frankneſs and friendſhip ; but Robert ſoon per- 
ceived there was no ſincerity at the bottom, and 
that the king was daily circumſcribing his power, 
and ſtripping him of his poſſeſſions. 

Stephen's next ſtep was to detach the French 
king from the cauſe of Theobald, if it could by 
any means be done. He knew, that ſo long as 
the latter was patronized by the court of France, 
he could never hope to come at the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the duchy, which being a fief of 
that crown, no one could receive the inveſti- 
ture but by the conſent of the king of France as 
lord paramount. A round ſum of money at length 
gained Stephen all that he deſired : the king of 
France conſented to an interview, at which Stephen 
obtained the inveſtiture of the duchy of Normandy 
for his ſon Euſtace, and a renewal of the league 
between the two courts of France and England, 
made in the time of his predeceſſor Henry. As to 
Theobald, finding himſelf thus deſerted, he com- 
promiſed affairs with his ambitious brother, by re- 
ſigning his claim for an annual ſtipend of a thou- 
ſand marks. . 

This interview, and the peace conſequent upon 
it, happened in May, 1137; and Stephen having 
gained this eſſential point, had not the leaſt doubt 
but that he ſhould be able to make his cauſe good 
againſt the earl of Anjou. Accordingly he marched 
to beſiege Argentune, the moſt important place 
Geoffrey held in Normandy ; but when the two 
armies came in ſight of each other, a quarrel. hap- 
pened among the mercenary troops, of which the 
king's army was chiefly compoſed. This obliged 
him to deſiſt from proſecuting his deſign againſt 
Argentune, and even made it neceſſary to hearken 
to terms of accommodation with Plantagenet, to 
whom he agreed to pay an annuity of five thouſand 
marks, as an equivalent for his claim to the duchy, 
and to leave him in poſſeſſion of what he had taken 
in Normandy. 5 
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This peace, though far from being advantageous 
or honourable for Stephen, was very neceſſary at 
this time, as he had lately received advice of a con- 
ſpiracy to place the king of Scots on the throne of 
England, and to maſſacre all the Normans on a cer- 
tain day, the better to ſecure this new acceſſion. 
That David had any views upon the Engliſh 
crown does not feem to have been clearly made 
out, and there 1s great reaſon to believe that the 
whole affair had been greatly exaggerated to Ste- 
phen by his regency. Several perſons, however, 
were apprehended on ſuſpicion, and capitally pu- 
niſhed. | 
The reader may recollect, that upon the ill treat- 
ment which young Henry, the ſon of David, had 
met with from the Engliſh nobles, on account of 
the high diſtinction ſhewn him by Stephen, the 
king of Scots had ordered him to return home, 
which he did, after having ſigned as a witneſs to 
the charter of Oxford ; but, before he fer out for 
Scotland, he preſſed Stephen, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to put him in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands and 
honours for which he had done him homage ar the 
peace of Durham; but Stephen put him off, upon 
frivolous pretences, and the young prince parted 
with great diſcontent, and returned home full of 
complaints to his father, who, from that inſtant, 
reſolved to maintain his right, and that of his ſon, 
to their poſſeſſions in England, as peers of that 
realm. Theſe then were the real motives, exclu- 
five of the fealty he had ſworn to the empreſs Maud, 
that induced David to invade England. To this he 
as moreover encouraged by the general diſaffection 
the Engliſh began to ſhew to Stephen's government, 
on account of the little regard he paid to the char- 
ter he had granted them. David aſſembled a nu- 
merous army, and was on the point of falling upon 
Northumberland, when the venerable Thurſtan, 
archbiſhop of York, deſiring to avert the calami- 
ties that threatened his country, prevailed upon 
the Scottiſh king and his ſon to give him a meet- 
ing at Roxborough, near the frontiers of both king- 
doms ; when he exerted his pious endeavours ſo ef- 
fectually, that both princes agreed to ſuſpend ho- 
ſtilities till Stephen ſhould return to England, and 
give a final anſwer in regard to the inveſtiture of 
Northumberland, which the Scottiſh kings had en- 
Joyed ever ſince the time of Edward the Elder. 


Stephen, informed of this fituation of affairs, | g 


eft Normandy, and arrived in England about the 
middle of December, 1137. No ſooner was he 
tanded than he was met by deputies from the king 
of Scots, who demanded the inveſtiture of the 
county of Northumberland for the prince-royal, 
their maſter's ſon ; which Stephen flatly refuſed : 
whereupon the deputies declared, in their maſter's 
name, that the truce he had conſented to at the 
interpofition of archbiſhop Thurſtan, was at an 
end, and the Engliſh king's refuſal, the firſt com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. 
In the beginning of February, 1138, Stephen 
advanced againſt the Scots with a ſtrong army ; bat 
David, not chuſing to truſt to the iſſue of a battle 
in a ſtrange country, retreated to Roxborough, 
whither the Engliſh king followed him ; but find- 
ing it impoſſible to bring him to an action, and 
fearing, that if he kept the field longer, he might 
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endanger the loſs of his crown, he repaſſed the 
Tweed, and retreated with haſty marches towards 
his own dominions, where his preſence was become 
particularly neceſſary, ſeveral of the great barons 
having fortified their caſtles +, and declared againſt 
him, alleging, as an excule for their infarre&ion, 
that they could not conſider themſelves as fafe in 
their lives and properties under a king who had 5, 


early broken through his coronation oath and char. 


ter, by diveſting ſeveral of his chief nobles of their 
eſtates, ſeizing upon the vacant church-livings, 
and advancing foreigners to the firſt poſts of dif. 
tinction in the Kingdom; and therefore they deter- 
mined to recant the oath of allegiance they had 
given to him, and to abide by that they had for. 
merly ſworn to the empreſs Maud. And here! 
cannot help giving the opinion of William or 
Malmeſbury on this occaſion, as it appears per. 
tectly agreeable to truth, the known: depravity of 
human nature, and the particular circumſtances of 
thoſe times: Few or none (ſays he) of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, except Robert, ear] of Gloceſter, who 
rebelled at this time, acted upon principle.” Ang, 
indeed, the pretence they made uſe of, was ny 
other than a cloak for their private reſentments; 
the true reaſon of their diſguſt was their not being 
rewarded in the manner they expected. £ 

Stephen was chagrined at this detection ; but no: 
being a perſon to ſhrink at the proſpect of difficul- 
ties, he reſolved to oppole force to perfidy ; and 
therefore, immediately upon his return to Eng- 
land, he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Hereford, and 
puſhed his operations ſo powerfully, that it ſoon fell 
into his hands. The reduction of Shrewſbury ſoon 
followed; and Dover caſtle, terrified by the ex- 
amples made of the garriſons of the two other places, 
whom Stephen had ordered to be hung up, was 
ſurrendered by its governor, Watrelyn. 

The earl of Gloceſter now openly declared for 
the revolters, and ſent a meſſage to Stephen, giv- 
ing him to underſtand, that upon conſulting his 
conſcience, he found that he could not pay allegi- 
ance to any other perſon as ſovereign of England, 
but the empreſs Matilda and her huſband, and there- 
fore redemanded the homage he had ſworn to Ste- 
phen. Upon this renunciation of allegiance, the 
king ſeized upon all his great eſtates in Eng- 
land, and levelled ſeveral of his caſtles with the 
round. 

While thoſe things were tranſacting in England, 
David, king of Scotland, taking advantage of Ste- 
phen's abſence, again invaded Northumberland, 
after Eaſter, 1138 ; and after having ravaged the 
country for ſome time, penetrated as far as North- 
allerton, m Yorkſhire, where, being met by an 
Engliſh army, under the command of William, 
earl of Albemarle, accompanied by Walter Eſpec, 
Roger Mowbray, Robert de Brice, Parnard de Ba- 
liol, Walter de Gant, and moſt of the northern 
barons, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt a bloody 
battle enſued, called the Battle of the Standard, 
from the famous ſtandard erected on this occaſion 
by the Engliſh, who had all together entered into 
an aſſociation to ſtand or fall by one another. Of 
this ſtandard we have the following deſcription, in 
the prior of Hexham and E ievallenſis: in a ſort o 
wheel-carriage they had erected the maſt of a ſmall 


1 The chief barons who declared againſt Stephen on this 
occaſion, were William Talbot, who held the caſtle of Here- 
| ford; William Lovel, who held that of Carew; Paganel, that 


of Ludlow ; William de Mohun, that of Dunſter ; Euflace 
Fitz John, that of Malton in Yorkſhire ; William Fitz Allen, 
ſhip, 
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that of Shrewſbury. 
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ſhip, on the top of which was placed a ſilver croſs 
7 


ding to others, a pix Þ), and all round the 
45 — — the — . St. Peter, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred. | 

Around this fanatic enſign the Engliſh were 
drawn up in a firm compacted body, the front be- 
ing compoſed of pikemen and archers intermixed, 
to receive the firſt ſhock of the enemy; who, hold- 
ing a council of war about the manner of beginning 
the engagement, diſagreed in their ſentiments : 
David and molt of his nobility were of opinion 
to begin the attack with the archers and well-armed 

art of the forces, who were an equal match to the 
Engliſn; but the Galloway men, who were del- 
cendants from the ancient Britons, and, like them, 
fought without any defenſive armour, and with 
light weapons of offence, fit only for parties of in- 
curſion, deemed it as their right to begin the on- 
ſet, preſuming that their natural courage would 
more than make amends for the defect of armour. 
This claim occaſioned a warm diſpute between Alan 
de Percy and the earl of Stratherne, which being 
told to king David, he, fearing the ill conſequences 
of a quarrel at this critical juncture, haſtily gave 
orders for the Galloway men to take their polt in 
the van, and begin the engagement. The ſecond 
line was commanded by his ſon, a prince of great 
beauty, valour, and merit; he had under him a 
body of knights and archers, together with the mi- 
litia of Cumberland and T weedale, and was ſup- 
ported by Euſtace Fitz John, an Engliſh noble- 
man *, who was a great favourite of the late king 
Henry, and had now deſerted the party of Stephen, 
upon ſome ill uſage he had received from him. 
The third body was compoſed of the Scotch High- 
landers and the forces of Lothian and Murray, 
king David himſelf being at their head, with a par- 
ty of Engliſh and Norman knights for the guard of 
his perſon. 

The Gallovingians began the charge, according 
to their cuſtom, with three huzzas, and fell upon 
the Engliſh archers with ſuch fury, that they at firſt 
gave ground; but being ſuſtained by the firmneſs 
of the reſt of their body, and deriving great advan- 
tages from their armour in a cloſe engagement, 
they ſo galled the enemy with their continual flight 
of arrows, that they could ſcarce ſee where to di- 
re their blows; and the Galloway men, having 
loſt their two commanders, Ulgric and Donald, 
were broke, and fled in great confuſion. 

The prince of Scotland then marched up to the 
attack with the ſecond line, and fell on with ſuch 
incredible fury, that in a very ſhort time he pierced 
through part of the Engliſh army even to their 
very rear; while the Engliſh, terrified with the im- 
petuoſity of his attack, were on the point of quitting 
the field, had not an experienced veteran ſtopped 
them by an artful ſtratagem ; for cutting off the 
head of one of the ſlain, and erecting it on the point 
of a ſpear, he called aloud, <« Behold the head of 
the Scottiſh king ! ” This brought the Engliſh on 
again, who renewed the battle with redoubled vi- 
gour. On the other hand, the Scots, thinking 
their king ſlain, were ſtruck with ſuch a panic that 
they no longer made any reſiſtance, but took to 
flight on all ſides; ſo that king David, who had 
hitherto fought on foot, now finding himſelf left 
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in a manner alone, was prevailed upon to mount 
on horſeback and retreat, which he did, accompa- 
nied by his knights, in good order. The runaways 
ſeeing the royal banner waving in the air, imme- 
diately concluded that the report of their king's 
death was falſe, and rallying, joined him in ſuch 
numbers as made them terrible to their pur- 
ſuers, Who were now convinced, that however 
they might have been put to flight by a ſtratagem, 
they were reſolved to retrieve their character by 
their bravery; and declining any farther purſuit, 
they ſuffered David to retire unmoleſted to Carliſle, 
where he remained two days in great anxiety con- 
cerning the fate of his ſon, of whom he could hear 
no tidings. 

That gallant prince, after breaking through the 
Engliſh ranks that were oppoſed to him, had paſſed 
beyond the ſtandard, and fell upon a party of ca- 
valry, poſted behind the main body, whom he 
drove before him the ſpace of two furlongs, ſup- 
poſing that he was followed by the reſt of his 
forces; but finding himſelf at length with a few 
of his followers only, in the midit of the Engliſh 
troops, he made them throw away their badges 
of diſtinction, and mixing with the enemy as if a 
part of their corps, found means at laſt to get from 
them undiſcovered, and paſſing through bye-ways, 
at length reached the king his father at Carliſle, 
who received him wgth the greateſt joy, after hav- 
ing given him over as flain or taken priſoner. 
The Scots loſt no great number of men in the 
battle, but ſeveral thouſands of thoſe that fled diſ- 
perſedly, were ſlain in the different counties 
through which they endeavoured to make their 
way to Scotland. 

Stephen was ſo well pleaſed with this victory, 
and with the conduct of his generals, that he con- 
ferred on William, earl of Albemarle, who com- 
manded in chief, the additional title of earl of 
Yorkſhire ; and beſtowed the carldom of Derby on 
Robert de Ferrieres, who had allo greatly ſigna- 
liſed himſelf in the late engagement. 

The king of Scots, on his part, not daunted 
by his late defeat, after reſting for ſome days at 
Carliſle, renewed his invaſions into England, and 
laid fiege to the caftle of Werk, which he took, 
after an obſtinate defence. 

In the mean time, Albert, biſhop of Oſtia, the 
pope's legate in England, interpoſed his good of- 
fices, in order to bring about a peace between the 
contending potentates; and Matilda, the wife of 
Stephen, who was niece to David, king of Scots, 
joining her perſuaſions to thoſe of the legate, a 
truce was at length agreed upon for a few months, 
and a definitive treaty of peace was concluded the 
next year: the terms of the agreement were, that 
the prince-royal of Scotland ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole county of Northumberland, 
excepting only the towns of Newcaſtle and Bam- 
borough, for which he was to have an equivalent 
in the ſouthern counties. Thele articles being ra- 
tified and confirmed, the barons of Northumber- 
land did homage to the Scottiſh prince, who at- 
tended Stephen 1n his return to court as a peer of 
the realm. | 

The affairs of the North being thus happily ſet- 
tled, Stephen had now leiſure to direct his atten- 


t The pix is a ſmall glaſs ſhrine, in which the hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, is kept, in popiſh countries, to be ſhewn to 
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tion to what was tranſacting in Normandy, where 
the earl of Gloceſter had publicly declared for the 
empreſs Maud, who, with ſeveral of her friends, 
had taken up arms, and were making great pre- 
parations for invading England. Whereupon Ste- 


phen found it neceſſary to ſend a body of forces | 


over to Normandy, under the command of the earl 
of Mellent and William de Ypres; but the two 
generals ſoon found that the adverſe party was too 


ſtrong for them to have any hopes of ſucceſs, if | 


they came to extremities : remaining, therefore, 
inactive, they beheld ſeveral of the principal towns 
and cities ſubmitting to the enemy, without being 
able to oppoſe them; and, indeed, fo general was 
the defection in that duchy, that Stephen had 
ſcarce a ſingle place of defence lefr, excepting the 
city of Rouen. 
In the beginning of the year 1139, Stephen un- 
dertook the ſiege of Ludlow caſtle *, a garriſon 
belonging to Robert de Paganel ; but with ſo little 
ſucceſs that he abandoned it, and repaired to Ox- 
ford, where he called a great council, in order to 
rectify the flagrant abuſe that the great men in ge- 
neral had made of the permiſſion granted them to 
erect caſtles upon their eſtates, and fortify them. 
Among theſe the biſhops had not been the leaſt 
forward, inſomuch that Stephen found they had in 
a manner garriſoned the kingdom againſt himſelf: 
reſolved, therefore, not to be a nominal king only, 
he waited but for a favourable opportunity to ſtrip 
them of their exorbitant power; and a quarrel that 
happened between the followers of the biſhop of 
Saliſbury and thoſe of Allan, earl of Brictany, about 
lodgings, in which ſome of the latter were killed, 
— him the moſt plauſible handle he could deſire, 
or putting his deſigns in execution. Accordingly 
he ſummoned the prelate to attend him in the 
council, and anſwer for the riotous behaviour of 
his men, who had been the aggreſſors. Thither 
the biſnop repaired, accompanied by his two ne- 
phews, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, and Nigel, 


biſhop of Ely, with ſuch a numerous train of fol- 


lowers as excited the indignation of the other cour- 
tiers, eſpecially the earl of Mellent, who infinuated 
to Stephen, that he could never be ſecure of his 
crown while the prelates were ſuffered to keep ſuch 
a number of ſtrong holds in their hands, and to en- 
tertain ſuch numerous retinues. Upon the appears 
ance of the three biſhops, the king inſiſted that 
they ſhould deliver up all their caſtles into his 


hands; and upon their diſcovering a reluctance to 
comply with theſe commands, he ordered Roger 


and Alexander to be committed to cloſe cuſtody: 
as to the biſnop of Ely, he made his eſcape, and 
retired to his caſtle in the Devizes, determined to 
hold out to the laſt extremity; but William de 
Ypres being immediately ſent after him, with a 
numerous force, took with him the other two 
diſnops, and erecting a gallows in ſight of the caſtle, 
threatened to hang them both thereon, unleſs the 
garriſon immediately ſurrendered. Nigel, under 
theſe circumſtances, could not hold out any longer; 
but having made his ſubmiſſion, he and the other 
prelates were forced to purchaſe their liberty by de- 
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livering all their caſtles into the king's hands: 
who, by this bold but impolitic ſtep, brought the 
reſentment of the whole body of the clergy upon 


him, which, in the ſequel, proved the ruin of his 


affairs +. 

Sacrilege, perſecution, and violation of the pri- 
vileges of holy church was now all the cry; the 
deluded people were taught to believe that religion 


itſelf was in danger through the attack that had 


been made upon its miniſters; and to ſuch a height 
did the general murmur and diſcontent riſe, that 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, Stephen's brother, who 
had been lately veſted with the legatine authority 

found himſelf obliged to convoke a general ſynod 
of the clergy at Wincheſter, on the twenty-ninth of 
Auguſt, 1139, and ſummoned the king to appear 
thereat in perſon. Stephen, however, who was 
the laſt perſon in the world to ſuffer himſelf to be 
prieſt-ridden, inſtead of obeying this inſolent ſum. 
mons, ſent in his ſtead one Aubrey de Vere, the 
moſt learned lawyer of his age, who, in a ſpeech 
that did honour to his heart and abilities, juitified 
the king's conduct in what he had done, ſhewed 
the council that the meaſures he had taken wet: 
founded on juſtice, and agreeable to the tenor of 
the Goſpel : he obſerved, that the biſhops had 
been ſeized, not as prelates, but as peers of the 
realm, who had juſtly incurred their ſovercign's 
diſpleaſure by their inſolent and overbearing carri- 
age, which had furniſhed ſufficient cauſe to ſuſpect 
them of favouring the deſigns of the enemies of the 
government: he farther added, that caſtles were 
not allowed the biſhops by the canons of the church; 
were irreconcileable with their functions, as the 
preachers of peace, and could be looked upon in 
no other light than as the ſanctuaries of diſſoyalty 
and the aſylums of rebellion.” This ſpirited re- 
monſtrance of de Vere fo nettled the clergy, that 
they were about to pronounce an eccleſiaſtical ana- 
thema upon the king and his adherents; but Au- 
brey, who came prepared for the worſt, gave them 
to underſtand in a very plain manner, that the firſt 
perſon who ſhould preſume to pronounce any ſpiri- 
tual interdict againſt his fovereign lord and theirs, 
ſhould never live to behold the fruits of his inſc- 
lence. Such a reſolute and noble declaration brought 
the rebellious ſpirit of the prelates a little down ; 
the meeting was adjourned to the next day, and in 
the evening the legate and the principal clergy had 
an interview with the king, at which mutual con- 
ceſſions being made with equal inſincerity on both 
ſides, the ſtorm diſperſed, an apparent calm en- 
ſued, and the ſynod was diſſolved the next day, 
without carrying any of the points for which it hac 
met. 

But Stephen ſoon found the ill effects of this dif- 
ference with the biſhops ; for the empreſs Maud, 
being informed of the diſturbances in the king- 
dom, thought this the moſt proper time for aſſert- 
ing her right to the Engliſh crown; and accordingly 
ſhe, with the earl of Gloceſter, came over about the 
end of September, 1139, and landed at Arundel 
caſtle, in Suſſex, with no greater retinue than one 
hundred and forty men; a very inconſiderable force 


In conducting the operations of this ſiege, he gave a re- 
markable proof of his courage and humanity: the prince of 
Scotland, who attended him in this expedition, having ven- 
tured too near the enemy's works, was like to have been taken 
off his horſe by means of an iron hook let down from the walls 
at the end of a rope; but Stephen, ſeeing the danger he was 
in, boldly interpoſed, and reſcued him, at the hazard of his 


own life: an action which redounded equally to the honour of 
the king and of the young prince for whom he ſhewed ſuch an 
affection. 

+ Several authors tell us, that Stephen's army found an 
immenſe treaſure in ſome of thoſe caſtles, which proved of in- 
finite ſervice to the king afterwards, in purchaſing the ſriend- 


ſhip of Lewis the Young, then king of France, for 
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n undertaking as ſhe came upon; but 
— — a powerful aid from the malecontents, 
with whom the whole kingdom ſwarmed at this 
time, the common people, who had been taught 
that the main of religion conſiſted in ſupporting 
the clergy in every thing they did, being ready to 
take up arms upon the firſt appearance of a leader 
d them. 
DE — upon the firſt news of this landing, 
advanced to Arundel, where the queen-dowager, 
who reſided there, had received the empreſs with 
reat demonſtrations of affection; and the earl of 
Gloceſter, thinking his ſiſter perfectly ſafe under 
ſuch a protection, left her and went to Briſtol, in 
order to forward his deſigns in that part of the coun- 
try. Upon the approach of the king, the dowager 
ſent a meſſenger to deſire him not to take amiſs 
what ſhe had done in giving the empreſs a recep- 
tion, as ſhe had taken that ſtep wholly out of re- 
ard to her as a daughter-in-law, and from the re- 
ſpect due to her high rank and quality, and not in 
any wiſe as being willing to encourage or favour 
her as his competitorfor the crown; beſeeching him, 
at the ſame time, not to beſiege her there, but to 
give her leave to retire to ſome other place, where 
he was at liberty to act as he might ſee proper, and 
ſhe ſhould be no longer bound by the rules of ho- 
ſpitality, as now, to defend a — who was be- 
come her gueſt. Stephen behaved on this occa- 
fion with a gallantry that bordered upon folly, for 
he not only complied with the dowager's requeſt, 
but gave Matilda her choice of what place in his 
dominions ſhe choſe to retire to. She named 
Briſtol; and the king ordered his own brother, 
Walleran, earl of Mellent, to eſcorte her thither 
in a manner becoming her dighity, The earl ac- 
cordingly conducted Kee as far as Carliſle, where 
ſhe was received by the biſhop, and by him con- 
ducted to the earl of Gloceſter, who came out 
of Briſtol to meet her, with a body of forces. 

No ſooner was ſhe arrived at Briſtol than ſhe 
openly declared her title, and aſſerted her claim to 
the crown of England, upon which the people 
flocked from all parts of the country to pay their 
allegiance to her; but what principally ſtrength- 
ened her party was her being recognized by Milo, 
or Miles, high-conſtable of England, or, in the 
ſtyle of that age, captain of the guard, who, on 
her removal from Briſtol, not to be in the ſame 
place with her brother, gave her the caſtle of Glo- 
ceſter, which he commanded, for the place of her 
reſidence, and honourably ſubfiſted her at his own 
expence ; at the ſame time diſclaiming his allegi- 
ance to Stephen, and declaring openly for her. 

Stephen in the mean time, hoping to cruſh his 
enemies before they could aſſemble all their forces, 
laid ſiege to Wallingford ; but finding it was like 
to hold out longer than his affairs would permit 
him to ſtay before it, he converted the ſiege into a 
blockade, by building two forts oppoſite to it, and 
marched to Trowbridge. In his way he reduced 
the caſtles of Colne and Malmeſbury, which 
had declared for the empreſs. Trowbridge alſo 
promiſing to cut him out more work than he ex- 
pected in its reduction, and fearing that the earl 
of Gloceſter might come upon him with a ſupe- 
rior force, he raiſed the ſiege, and marched for 
London, where his chief dependence lay, in order 
to recruit his fatigued- troops, and ſupport the 
drooping ſpirits of his party: indeed, at this time, 
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Stephen's only adherents ſeem to have been a few 
barons and his foreign mercenaries, who, though 
ill paid, continued to ſerve him with great fidelity. 

This retreat of the king gave an opportunity to 
Milo to march and attack the garriſons which Ste- 
phen had left in the two forts before Walling- 
tord, which the conſtable took by ſtorm, and pur 
every one therein to the ſword, and raiſed the 
ſiege of that place. For this important ſervice he 
was by the empreſs created earl of Hereford. Soon 
after he laid ſiege to Worceſter ; but the caſtle 
made fo vigorous a defence that he was obliged to 
abandon his enterprize, and retreat, after having 
committed ſeveral unmanly acts of cruelty and re- 
venge upon the miſerable inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring country. 

The king having by this time recruited his ar- 
my, and gained ſome addition to his party, left 
London and ſet out for Oxford; from thence he 
proceeded to Gloceſter, and afterwards to Saliſbury, 
where he arrived about Chriſtmas, and halted there 
to keep his holidays, which to him were days of 
grief and mourning, on account of the bad ſitua- 
tion of his affairs, and the ſtill more calamitous 
ſtate of his ſubjects in general, who now found 
themſelves expoſed to all the horrors of civil war. 

In the month of January, 1140, the king left 
Saliſbury, and repaired to Reading, from whence 
he marched with a body of forces to ſeize the caftle 
belonging to Nigel, biſhop of Ely, which that pre- 
late quitted at his approach, and fled for protection 
to the earl of Gloceſter. After having ſecured this 
fortreſs, he ravaged the neighbourhood of Tewkeſ- 
bufy, and attacked Hereford with a numerous 
army, but was obliged to abandon it quickly after, 
and retire without glory or ſucceſs, to Wincheſter. 
During his ſtay at Saliſbury,. he created William 
Fitz Beauchamp high-conſtable of England, in the 
room of Milo. | | 

About this time we find a match concluded be- 
tween Euſtace, Stephen's ſon, and the princeſs Con- 
ſtance, ſiſter to the French king, through the me- 
diation of Matilda, Stephen's queen. By the mar- 
riage treaty, Lewis was to give the inveſticure of 
the duchy of Normandy to Euftace, as a dowry 
with his ſiſter; and the king of England was, in 
return, to pay the French monarch a conſiderable 
ſum of money. 

During theſe tranſactions, the ſtrong caſtle of 
the Devizes was ſeized by one Robert Fitz Hubert, 
a man of an abandoned and profligate character, 
who, on this occaſion declared neither for the king 
nor the empreſs, but kept the fortreſs in his on 
hands, making his boaſt, that with ſome forces he 
had ſent for out of Flanders, he ſhould quickly be 
in a condition to render himſelf formidable to both 
parties. The earl of Gloceſter, upon hearing of 
this, ſent the governor of Marlborough caſtle againſt 
him, with a ſtrong force, who having gotten the 
audacious rebel into his hands, ſent him to the 
earl, who immediately gave orders to hang him u 
in ſight of the garriſon, hoping thereby to terrify 
them into ſubmiſſion. The caſtle afterwards ſub- 
mitted to the empreſs, who likewiſe ſoon afterwards 
was put in poſſeſſion of that of Bedford, which had 
been ſurprized by her faſt friend and general, earl 
Milo. The earl of Gloceſter alſo made an attempt 
upon Bath, but miſcarried in his deſign, after hav- 
ing received a rude check from a ftrong party of 


the royaliſts, headed by Gilbert de Talbot. Aban- 
Ooo doning, 
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doning therefore that- part of the country, he 
marched againſt Nottingham, where he met with 
better ſucceſs, the garriſon ſurrendering after a 
ſhort reſiſtance. During the confuſion conſequent 
upon the delivery and taking poſſeſſion of the town, 
a fire by ſome accident broke out, which in a ſhort 
time reduced it wholly to athes. 

In the mean time the biſhop of Wincheſter re- 
flecting upon the calamities which his country al- 
ready ſuffered, and thoſe with which is was threat- 
ened, began now to be ſenſible of his error in hav- 
ing fomented theſe diſturbances by the high hand 
which he had carried againſt the king his brother, 
in the affair of the biſhops : his own good under- 
ſtanding dictated to him that he muſt neceſſarily be 
involved in the common ruin, ſhould the empreſs's 
party ſucceed, and his brother be driven from the 
throne ; he therefore reſolved to ſtand by him : 
and, in order to regain his confidence by ſome im- 
portant ſervice, he found means to draw together 
to Wincheſter a conſiderable number of barons and 
principal men who were friends to Maud, and 
having got them in his power, detained them pri- 
ſoners till ſuch time as they delivered up their 
caſtles to the king. 

After this he laboured to bring about an accom- 
modation between the contending parties; and 
accordingly we find that ſome time in this ſum- 
mer commiſſioners were appointed on both ſides ; 
but as the empreſs ſeemed determined to put the 
iſſue of her claim upon the deciſion of the church, 
and as Stephen knew very well, that, on account 
of the late heart-burnings between him and the 
1 the event would not at all terminate to 

is advantage, he broke off the conference, and 
each ſide prepared anew to decide their cauſe by 
the ſword. 

The war was carried on with various ſucceſs till 
September, and this wretched land was over-run 
with mercenaries, brought by both ſides from dif- 
ferent parts of the continent. Hiſtorians are un- 
animous in repreſenting the whole kingdom as the 
theatre of anarchy and confuſion, every county, 
every town, and almoſt every individual declaring 
for one or the other of the competitors, as biaſſed 
by intereſt or affection. The great lords attacked 
each other's territories with all the rage of barba- 
rian freebooters : caſtles, houſes, churches were 
every day levelled to the ground, or lighted up in 
flames, to gratify private pique and animoſity; the 
unhappy wretches who were made priſoners on 
theſe occaſions, were inhumanly fold for ſlaves, 
and frequently more inhumanly maſſacred, unleſs 
they could purchaſe the ſhadow of life and liberty 
by parting with every means of ſubſiſtence, to gra- 
tify the avarice of their cruel captors. It muſt, in- 
deed, be obſerved, in juſtice to the king and the 
earl of Gloceſter, that they neither, by their prin- 
ciples or practice, countenanced ſuch outrages, 
though at times they were obliged to connive at 
them, dreading to puniſh their friends leſt they 
ſhould alienate their affections. | 

About the latter end of September the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who had greatly at heart the effect- 
ing an accommodation as ſoon as poſſible, went 
over to France, in order to engage the French king 
co intereſt himſelf in ſetting a negociation on foot ; 
but as the church was here again to have the prin- 
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In the beginning of the year 1141, the earl or 
Gloceſter concluded a treaty of marriage between 
his daughter and Ralph de Gernons, earl of Cheſter 
by which the latter was entirely brought over to 
the intereſt of the empreſs . and hearing that Ste. 
phen had juſt left Lincoln, where he had paſſed the 
preceding Chriſtmas, the earl reſolved to ſurprize 
that town, and aſſociated with him in the expedi- 
tion William de Romara, his half-brother. T hey 
met with the deſired ſucceſs, and Lincoln fell into 
their hands. But the inhabitants of that city, be. 
ing firmly attached to Stephen, immediately ſent 
him word of the fate of their city, intimating at 
the ſame time, that, with his aſſiſtance, they made 
no doubt of being able to wreſt it again out of the 
hands of the enemy. The king, on receiving this 
advice, and knowing that Lincoln, where he had 
ſo many friends, could not be defended by the few 
troops that the Empreſs had in it, reſolved to 
march forthwith to recover this important place, 
and ſent the townimen word that they might rely 
on his being ſpeedily with them, at the head of 
ſuch a force as ſhould ſoon free them from the 
power of their preſent maſters. And, indeed, 
Stephen exerted himſelf ſo well on this occaſion, 
and made ſuch ſurprizing marches, that the earl 
of Cheſter had but juſt time to retire into the caſtle, 
which the king immediately inveſted ; however, 
the earl found means to eſcape, and get to the earl 
of Gloceſter, when it was reſolved in the council 
of the empreſs to relieve the caſtle, or come to a 
deciſive battle with Stephen. 

The two earls, therefore, put themſelves in 
march with all the forces they could draw together, 
and made ſuch expedition, that they were very nigh 
coming upon the king unawares, who had not the 
leaſt conception of their being lo near; the earl's 
army having forded the river Trent, a thing Ste- 
phen thought impracticable. 

In this ſituation of the two armies it was next 
to an impoſſibility not to come to a ſpeedy en- 
gagement; and accordingly both ſides ſet about 
making the neceſſary preparations for that purpoſe. 
Stephen was the firſt who drew out his troops in 
battle array, which, though inferior in numbers to 
that of the empreſs, he thought this diſavantage 
more than counterbalanced by the valour of his 
ſoldiers and the experience and {kill of his general 
officers, among whom William de Ypres, a Flem- 
ing, deſervedly held the firſt rank. The king drew 
up his forees in four lines; and, reſolving to fight 
on foot, put himſelf at the head of his main body, 
' conſiſting of two corps of infantry, and placed his 

horſe in two wings, one compoſed chiefly of 
Flemings, under the command of de Ypres, al- 
ſiſted by the earls of York and Albemarle ; the 
other of Bretons and Engliſh, headed by the count 
de Mellent, Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, with 
the earls of Northampton and Surry. 

The earl of Gloceſter drew up his army much in 
the ſame manner, himſelf commanding on foot at 
the head of his main body ; one of his wings was 
compoſed of thoſe who had been ſtripped ot their 
honours and eſtates by Stephen, and were animated 
to the combat by their perſonal injuries ; the other 
was made up of the vaſſals of the earl of Cheſter, 
under his own conduct. William de Ypres began 
the battle, by falling upon a body of Welſh, whom 
the earl of Gloceſter had poſted on the outſide of 


cipal direction of the terms, Stephen, for the ſame 
reaſons as before, rejected the propoſal. 


* 


the left wing, to ſerve as a corps de reſerve, and 
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he enemy's flank after the engagement 
— — , theſe cha though very brave 1n their 
perſons, were too lightly armed for a pitched 
battle, and therefore were preſently put to the 
rout ; but their purſuers, being heedleſs in chace, 
ſuffered themſelves to be charged in flank by the 
earl of Cheſter, and were ſo entirely broken as never 
again to be able to rally. At the ſame time the 
earl of Gloceſter, taking advantage of this ſucceſs, 
fell ſo furiouſly upon the king's infantry, that, un- 
able to withſtand the impetuoſity of the ſhock, and 
deſerted by their cavalry, they were obliged to take 
to flight alſo. ; = 

Stephen now found himſelf left as it were alone, 
in the midſt of the enemy ; neverthelels, diſdain- 
ing to turn his back, he continued to diſpute every 
inch of ground againſt an amazing ſuperiority, till 
at length, having ſhivered his ſword in a thouſand 
pieces, he fought with his truncheon, until he re- 
ceived a blow with a ſtone, which ſtruck him to 
the ground : this being perceived by a knight of 
the enemy's party, named William de Kaimes, he 
ran in and cloſed with the king juſt as he was raiſ- 
ing himſelf upon his knees, after having a little re- 
covered his ſenſes, when, clapping the point of 
his ſword to his throat, he threatened him with in- 
ſtant death if he would not ſurrender; but Stephen, 
not in the leaſt diſmayed, peremptorily refuſed to 
reſign himſelf into an ignoble hand, and called out 
for the earl of Gloceſter : happily that nobleman 
was near at hand, and inſtantly running up, took 
the royal captive under his protection, whom he 
treated with the greateſt reſpect all the time he was 
in his cuſtody ; and the caſtle of Lincoln now fall- 
ing to the lot of the victors, the king was lodged 
therein for that night, after which he was conveyed 
to the empreſs Maud, who, at the time of this 
battle, was in Gloceſter; and no ſooner had ſhe 
gotten Stephen in her power, than, forgetting the 
tribute of gratitude due to him for his former ge- 
nerous behaviour to her, ſhe ordered him to be 
confined in the caſtle of Briſtol, and ignominiouſly 
laid in chains. This battle, which ſeemed to ren- 
der Maud the ſole and undiſputed miſtreſs of the 
Engliſh crown, was fought on the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, A.D. 1141, being Sexageſima Sunday. 

The empreſs took every ſtep that ſhe judged 
moſt likely to improve this great advantage: ſhe 
immediately ſet out on a progreſs through the ſe- 
veral parts of the kingdom where her friends had 
already declared for her. Indeed all England had 
abandoned the captive king, excepting London 
and the county of Kent, in which his queen Ma- 
tilda, his ſon Euſtace, and his favourite William 
de Ypres, ſtill maintained their authority. 

While her fortunes were as yet unſettled, Maud 
was wite enough to ſuffer herſelf to be guided by 
the counſels of the earl of Gloceſter, who failed 
not to repreſent to her on this occaſion, that all 
the ſucceſs ſhe had gained, or the numbers who de- 
clared for her, would avail her cauſe but little, 
unleſs ſhe could find ſome means of winning over 
the biſhop of Wincheſter to her party, who, in 
conſequence of the legatine power he had received 
from the pope. was at the head of the church, and 
could diſpoſe the clergy either for or againſt her; 
and their example would have a great influence on 
the common people. Reſolving, therefore, to de- 
tach this prelate on any terms from his brother, 
ſhe went to make him a viſit at his palace at Win- 
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cheſter, where ſhe ſo wrought upon his fickle and 
ambitious mind, that, regardleſs of the ties of bro- 
therly affection, or of the rules of common policy, 
which ſhould have kept him from lending his aſ- 
ſiſtance to thoſe who wanted to remove the ſceptre 
for ever out of his family, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be prevailed on to give the empreſs and the earl of 
Gloceſter a public meeting on the third Sunday of 
Lent, in this ſame year, on an open plain near 
Wincheſter. Here they held a conference, in which 
the empreſs promiſed, if he would eſpouſe her 
cauſe, that ſhe would ſurrender into his hands the 
whole government of church and ſtate, be wholly 
guided by his advice in the diſpoſal of all offices 
of profit and dignity, and, moreover, leave to him 
the entire department of filling up all vacant bi- 
ſhoprics and other church-preferments. Theſe pro- 
mules ſhe offered to bind by an oath, whereupon 
Henry, who was reſtrained by no principles of ho- 
nour, readily embraced the propoſal, and took an 
oath of allegiance to her, having firſt exacted her's 
for the faithful performance of what ſhe had pro- 
miſcd. 

Loyalty, brotherly love, and patriotiſm having 
been thus infamouſly bartered away on the ſide of 
the prelate, for worldly honours and power, he the 
next day received the empreſs with great pomp in 
the cathedral church, where he folemnly excom- 
municated all thoſe who ſhould oppoſe her, and 
promiſed full abſolution of their fins to any one 
ho ſhould pay obedience to her. The gaining 
over the legate was a great point ſecured; but ſtili 
there was one of great conſequence remaining to 
be ſettled, which was the getting Theobald, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to'recognize Maud's title : 
this prelate, upon ſome ſcruples of conſcience re- 
lative to the legality of ſwearing fealty to two dif- 
ferent competitors for the throne of his country, 
had kept away from the conference held between 
Henry and Maud. The abſence of fo great a ſubject 
could not but give her and her party ſome uncaſi- 
neſs; therefore, the empreſs having removed with 
her court to the monaſtery of Wilton, the legate ſent 
a meſſage to the archbiſhop, requiring himto repair 
thither to a perſonal conference, when ſuch argu- 
ments ſhould be laid before him as would effectu- 
ally remove all his prefent ſcruples. The arch- 
biſhop obeyed ; but when it was propoſed to him 
to acknowlege the empreſs Maud as fovereign of 
England, he declared that his conſcience would not 
permit him to do ſuch a thing, until Stephen, the 
ſovereign to whom he had already ſworn allegi- 
ance, ſhould himſelf abſolve him from that tie, and 
leave him at liberty to act for himſelf : he there- 
fore demanded leave to vifit Stephen, in order to 
receive from his mouth the anſwer which was to 
determine his future proceedings. Accordingly, 
having received permiſſion from the empreſs, he 
repaired, attended by moſt of the clergy, and a great 
number of the laity, to Briſtol, where that unhappy 
prince was confined, and whom they found inglo- 
riouſly fettered like a common malefactor. Op- 
preſſed with his misfortunes, and ſeeing no pro- 
ſpect of their being terminated but by an untimely 
death, ſhould he obſtinately oppoſe the deſigns of 
thoſe who had his fate in their rh he conlented 
to diſpenſe with the archbiſhop's fealty, and told 
both him and the nobles, that he gave them free li- 
berty to follow the current of the times. This 
conceſſion, forced from him by the exigence of his 
; circumſtances, 
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circumſtances, was interpreted into an act of grace 
and free-will ; and the archbiſhop, having gone 
through this farce, declared himſelf ready to join 
with the legate in what he had done. 

The intereſt of the clergy being thus fully ſe- 
cured by the coming in of their two chiefs, Henry 
appointed a council to be held at Wincheſter, 
after Eaſter, and made uſe of the intervening 
time to bring over, by promiſes and threats, all 
ſuch of the clergy whom he thought not ſuffici- 
ently ſtaunch to the cauſe he had taken in hand. 

Matters and minds being properly prepared, the 
fynod aſſembled on Monday, April 7, 1141. The 
meeting was very full, and the legate —— the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech, which we have tranſmitted by 
William of Malmeſbury, who was preſent, and 
which was to the following import. 

« That having the honour to repreſent the pope 
in this kingdom of England, he had, in virtue of 
the pontifical authority, called together the Eng- 
Iſh clergy to conſult upon the moſt proper meaſures 
ro be taken, for reſtoring peace to their troubled 
country, groaning beneath the miſeries of domeſtic 
contention, and which he attributed to the tyranny 
and mal-adminiſtation of his brother Stephen. 
He then proceeded to expatiate on the bleſſings 
and happineſs the ſubject enjoyed under the equit- 
able . of his uncle Henry of glorious 
memory: and having ſet forth the — in the 
moſt ſtriking point of light, he went on to re- 
mind them, that this excellent prince had, a few 
years before his death, engaged all the biſnops and 
barons of England and Normandy, to accept of 
the empreſs as their eventual ſovereign on his de- 
ceaſe, and to take an oath of fealty to her as ſuch; 
and afterwards to her ſon Henry, in caſe of ſurvivor- 
thip : that the caſe of the ſucceſſion ſtood thus, 
when Henry died in Normandy. That the empreſs 
being out of England at the time of her father's 
deceaſe, his brother Stephen was permitted to reign, 
in order to prevent the anarchy and diſturbances 

nerally attending an interregnum : that he him- 

If (the legate) had plighted his faith for him, 
that he would pay all due reverence to holy church, 
ſupport her rights, and repeal all ſuch laws that were 
oppreſſive. Bur, alas! (added he) I have found 
myſelf miſerably diſappointed, and I both grieve 
and bluſh to confeſs what hath been his adminiſtra- 
tion, how wickedly he hath connived at the licen- 
tious behaviour of all degrees of men, inſomuch 
that in leſs than a year after his mounting the 
throne, virtue and peace abandoned this country, 
and lawleſs tyranny and oppreſſion took their places: 
biſhops have been impriſoned contrary to law, and 
forced to part with their eſtates ; abbeys have been 
ſet up to fale, and churches and religious houſes 
plundered of the treaſures ſet apart for the honour 
and ſervice of God. All good men have been ob- 
hged to quit a court where vice lorded it uncon- 
trouled, and the ear of the king was wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed by evil counſellors. Many and oftimes (added 
he) have I interpoſed with the moſt ſalutary re- 
monſtrances, and as often have they been rejected: 
and although I preſerve for my brother all that at- 
fection which nearneſs of blood can claim, yet it is 
my duty to obey the orders of my eternal Father, 
and to prefer them to the intereſts of a carnal pro- 
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pinquity: nay, the judgment of Heaven ſeems 
evidently to have overtaken my unhappy and ill. 
adviſed brother, by ſuffering him to be defeateg 
and loſe his liberty. I have, therefore (2dds he) 

convened you by virtue of the apoſtolic power com. 
mitted to me, to conſult about the means of putting 
a ſtop to the calamities of this nation. This affa; 
was yeſterday examined in preſence of moſt of the 
clergy, who ought doubtleſs to have a principal 
ſhare in the election of a king, and, after the mog 
ſerious and mature dehberation, we have reſolved 
to acknowlege the empreſs for our ſovereign : 
therefore, beſeeching God to grant his bleſfing 
on our proceedings, Ido hereby declare Maud, 
daughter of Henry I. of glorious and ever re. 
ſpectable memory, our queen and ſovereign lady 
of this realm of England, requiring your allegi- 
ance and promiſe of ſtanding by her with your lives 
and fortunes.” 

Such of the members who had not been let into 
the ſecret, were extremely ſurprized at the ſpeech, 
and burnt with indignation to ſee the crown dif. 
poſed of by a private cabal of churchmen, in ſo 
unprecedented a manner; nevertheleſs, being over- 
awed by the great authority and power of the le- 
gate, no one choſe to teſtify his diſlike. The le- 
late then acquainted them, that he had ſent to the 
city of London, whoſe influence in public affairs 
was very great, to attend the council by its magi- 
ſtrates, and that he expected them as the next 
day, till which time he adjourned the aſſembly. 

In effect, there ſeemed to be no other power in the 
nation capable of making head againſt the intoler- 
able inſolence of this aſſembly, who preſumed, by 
a ſimple deputation from the pope of Rome, to 
diſpoſe of the crown of this kingdom; a circum- 
ſtance which cannot but reflect diſhonour upon the 
lay nobles of thoſe days, who ſuffered ſo audacious 
an inſult upon the royal character and their own 
prerogatives: but, indeed, ſuch was the divided 
ſtate of the ſecularity, both nobles and commons, 
at this time, and ſuch their mutual diftruſts and 
jealouſies, that, fearful of each other, they could 
not be brought to unite in the common cauſe of 
ſupporting their own conſequence ; while, on the 
contrary, the clergy, knit into one body under 
the legatine authority, carried all their points with 
a high hand. But to return. 

The next day the deputies fent by the city of 
London arrived; but, inſtead of giving their aſſent 
to what had previouſly paſſed in the aſſembly, they 
peremptorily demanded, in the name of their con- 
ſtituents “, that the king ſhould be inſtantly ſer ar 
liberty. Henry, who expected this demand, was 
not in the leaſt embarraſfed by ir, but, with a true 
prelatical arrogance, told them, © that it ill· became 
the citizens of London, who were treated in Eng- 
land as noblemen, to take part with ſuch who had 
deſerted their lord in battle ; had put him, by their 
evil counſels, upon diſhonouring the church ; who 
pretended an affection for the city of London merely 
to draw from its coffers all the money they could ; 
and were even then endeavouring to involve both 
it and the nation in freſh troubles.” This inſidi- 
ous harangue had little effe& upon the deputies, 
who, with a ſteadineſs that will ever do honour to 


themſelves and thoſe they repreſented, inſiſted 


 _» Stephen's queen Matilda, with his ſon Euſtace, and the 
chief noblemen of the kingdom, had their reſidence in Lon- 
don ; and the few who had the courage to profeſs themſelves | 


in Stephen's intereſt, not only found there a ſafe refuge, but 
were choſen. into their common council. 
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eir firſt demand; upon which the legate 

— 7 — that the matter had been already de- 
cided, and could not be altered; and fo ſay ing, 
was about to diſſolve the ſynod, when one Chri- 
ſtian, a chaplain to queen Maud, ſtood up and 
offered a paper to the legate, which taking into his 
hand, he read over to himſelf, and then told the 
aſſembly that it contained a matter not proper to 
be laid before them at that time, and was going to 
ut it by, when the chaplain, with a noble reſolu- 
tion, ſnatching it out of his hand, read it aloud to 
thoſe preſent, When it appeared to be a petition 


from the queen, earneſtly beſeeching the council | 


to order the king her huſband to be releaſed from 
the durance in which he was held by his rebellious 
ſubjects, and to reſtore him to his throne, particu- 
larly calling upon the biſhop of Wincheſter to re- 
member the ties of blood, and the oath of allegi- 
ance, by which he was bound to his brother and his 
king. To this petition the legate gave the ſame 
ſhort anſwer that he had given to the reiterated de- 
mand of the Londoners, who, finding how things 
went, took their leave, ſaying they would report 
to their principals the reply that had been given 
them. The legate, having thus fully accompliſhed 
his deſigns, diſſolved the council the day following, 
being Thurſday, April 10, having firſt excommu- 
nicated ſeveral that ſtill adhered to the captive 
king, particularly William Martel, againit whom 
Henry was highly incenſed for having formerly in- 
tercepted and plundered his baggage. 

The noble ſtand made by the city of London on 
this occaſion plainly convinced the empreſs and her 
party, that nothing effectual could be done unleſs 
means could be found to bring this metropolis over 
to their intereſts. With this view Maud, leaving 
Wincheſter, where ſhe then reſided, went to Read- 
ing, and there held a ſplendid court. Among 
others who came to pay their compliments to her 
here, was Robert d'Oyley, governor of the caſtle 
of Oxford, who reſigned that fortreſs into her hands; 
upon which ſhe immediately went thither, to take 
poſſeſſion of it, and, after ſome ſhort ſtay, ad- 
vanced to St. Alban's, her court being daily crowded 
with the reſort of new comers to pay their homage, 
and acknowlege her for their ſovereign. This 
amazing ſuccets, and, above all, the high degree of 
eſtimation in which the earl of Gloceſter ſtood with 
the nation in general, brought a great many of the 
Londoners over to the ſide of the * ſo that 
thoſe in her intereſt ſoon proved too ſtrong for the 
royal party within that city, and it was reſolved to 


leave Stephen to his fate, and make the beſt terms 


for themſelves that they could. Accordingly a ſo- 
lemn deputation of the citizens waited upon Maud 
at St. Alban's, about the beginning of June, offer- 
ing to recognize her title, and inviting her to repair 
to their city. The empreſs required not to be 
preſſed on this head, and therefore immediately ſet 
out for London, attended by a pompous train of 
barons and other nobles, and was received into 
the city with every poſſible mark of reſpect. 

The city of London having thus declared for 
Maud, ſhe met with no farther oppoſition, and 
from that time was looked upon as queen of Eng- 
land, nothing being wanting but the ceremony of 
her coronation. In the mean while ſhe exerciſed 
all other acts of ſovereignty ; but that impotence 
of mind which proſperity alone diſcovers, robbed 
her of all the fruits of her unwearied labours, and 
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thoſe of her friends and adherents : ſhe was natu- 
rally of an inſolent and haughty diſpoſition, which 
ſhewed itſelf in her carriage on all occaſioiis in 
which ſhe did not put a reſtraint upon herſelf. She 
conſidered all petitions as ſo many commands, and 
thought that no human being had a right to exa- 
mine into or direct her actions. Full of this ſpirit 
| of pride and female obſtinacy, and thinking herſelf 
' ſecure of the crown beyond the poſſibility of a re- 
, verſe, ſhe reſolved to ſhew her independency by 
; flatly refuſing every petition, and began by an in- 
' ſtance which ſhewed her to have had either a weak 
head, or a very bad heart, and which expoſed her 
to all the calamities and misfortunes ſhe afterwards 
ſuffered in this iſland. I 

The wife of the depoſed king, imagining that 
ſucceſs would have ſoftenęd the breaſt of the em- 
preſs, applied to her in the moſt humble manner 
for her huſband's releaſement, promiling that he 
would never for the future diſturb her reign; that 
he would give up all pretenſions to the crown; and, 
farthermore, to remove every poſſible cauſe of 
jealouſy, was ready to embrace a monaſtic retire- 
ment. Such conceſſions in a perſon who had fo 
lately enjoyed ſovereign rule (and who, indeed, 
by ſuch a meanneſs ſeemed almoſt unworthy of it) 
mollified all hearts (fave that of Maud, threefold 
encompaſſed with ambition); and ſeveral great men 
of the kingdom joined their interceſſions, but with- 
out effect : nay, even after the propoſals made by 
Stephen's queen, in his name, had been debated 
in council, and that the earl of Gloceſter, and Da- 
vid, king of Scots, approved of them, and were 
for ſetting him at liberty, the empreſs fooliſhly per- 
ſiſted in rejecting them; and even forbid the un- 
fortunate Matilda to appear any more in her pre- 
ſence. But, as if this act of haughtineſs and re- 
vengeful cruelty was not deemed ſufficient to turn 
againſt her the ſtream of popularity, ſhe drew upon 
herſclt the hatred of the citizens of London, which 
It was ſo much her intereſt to manage, by inſolently 
refuſing them the only thing they petitioned, and 
which had been faithfully promiſed them by the 
king her father, namely, to mitigate the ſeverity 
of the Norman laws, and revive thoſe of Edward 
the Confeſſor: and when, at an elegant entertain- 
ment to which that city invited her a few days 
after, the principal magiſtrates took an opportu- 
nity, in the name of the citizens, to lay before her 
their great poverty and diſtreſs, the effects of civil 
war and ſcarcity of proviſions, praying to be eaſed 
a little of their taxes and heavy duries till a time of 
greater plenty; Maud, inſtead of giving them any 
relief, told them, with a countenance in which fury 
and diſdain ſtrove for the maſtery, that ſince they 
had been ſo laviſh of their money in ſupporting 
Stephen, it was the higheſt degree of inſolence in 
them to expect any alleviation from her. In vain 
did the earl of Gloceſter, and others of her faith- 
ful counſellors, repreſent the madneſs of ſuch a 
procedure; her head was turned with power, and 
ſhe looked upon all advice as an inſult offered to her 
underſtanding and dignity. 

The citizens were juſtly incenſed and alarmed 
at this inſtance of pride and inflexibility in one 
who was on the point of ruling over them ; they 
began to murmur loudly, and the nation in general 
to pity the diſtreſs of Stephen and his family: they 
thought they ſaw, and trembled at the proſpect, 
the ſpirit of the firſt William that manifeſted itſelf 
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ſo early in the deportment of his grand-daughter, | 


and heartily repented the ſteps they had taken in 
her favour. 


The biſhop of Wincheſter, from the whole of 
his conduct, ſeems not to have really intended his 
brother's depoſition (as, indeed, it is not natural 
to ſuppoſe he could, if we conſider things only in 
a political light), but only to temporize with Maud, 
after the battle of Lincoln, when ſhe was ready to fall 
upon him with all her force, and he unable to make 
any defence, his caſtles being utterly unprovided : 
and being, as we have already obſerved, a perſon. 
of profound diſſimulation, he continued to act the 

ſame part whilſt the kingdom appeared to be de- 
voted to her, reſerving himſelf, and the diſcovery 
of his views, for a more favourable time, when he 
might be able to ſerve himſelf and family by ſerv- 
ing his brother. The preſent univerſal diſcontent, 
occaſioned by Maud's impolitic carriage, afforded 
him the opportunity he wiſhed for, and accordingly 
he left no means unturned to foment the popular 
diſguſt and blow it into the flames of ſedition: in 
this he ſucceeded ſo effectually, that he prevailed 
upon the principal citizens of London to engage 
in a plot for ſeizing the perſon of the empreſs. The 
earl of Gloceſter, who had ſpies every where, was 
ſoon apprized of the aſſociation entered into, and 
uſed all means in his power to ſoothe the citizens, 
and fix them in the intereſts of his ſiſter ; but find- 
ing all his endeavours vain, and that they had con- 
ceived an irreconcilable averſion to her, he per- 
fuaded her to ſecure her perſon by flight, and be- 
fore the deſign againſt her was ripe for execution 
accordingly the emprels, the king of Scots, the earl 
of Gloceſter, and all the nobles of their party, with- 
drew to Oxford. No ſooner had ſhe quitted the 
city, than the enraged inhabitants fell upon her 
palace and ſtripped it of all its rich furniture which 
ſhe had not time to remove in. her precipitate re- 
treat. 

Whilſt the empreſs ſtaid at Oxford, in order to 
aſſemble an army, the legate retired to his palace 
of Wincheſter, which he fortified, determined to 
wait, without declaring himſelf, for the iſſue of 
events. Maud, who was not unacquainted with 
his real intentions, had recourſe to that diſſimula- 
tion of which he had ſet her an example, and, with- 
out appearing to ſuſpect him of having had an hand 
in the late plot, ſent her brother, the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, under, pretence of paying him a vilit, to 
found how he ſtood affected to her intereſt, who 
quickly found how matters were, by the cool re- 
ception Henry gave him, and therefore returned 
to Oxford, to give the empreſs an account of his 
negociation. 

Upon this ſhe put herſelf at the head of her 
troops, and, attended by Robert and the king 
of Scotland, proceeded to Wincheſter, and en- 
camped within a ſhort mile of that city, from 

whence ſhe ſent orders to the biſhop, who was then 
in his palace, to repair to a council ſhe was about 
to hold in her camp; but Henry, gueſſing at her 
intent, evaſively anſwered the meſſengers, © Para- 
bo me. — I will make mſelf ready; which they 
miſtaking for an intent to comply with the ſum- 
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mons, retired into another apartment, when the 
legate took advantage of their abſence to ſtep out 
at a poſtern- gate, and make his eſcape ; and re. 
pairing in all haſte to London, directed his nephey, 
Euſtace to aſſemble the men of Kent and Surry, in 
which he was affiſted by William de Xpres, the 
faſt friend to Stephen and his family. This he. 
ing done, the legate openly declared in favour gf 
the depoled king, and very ſoon found himſelf a. 
the head of a very reſpectable body of forces; when. 
without loſing any time, he marched directly for 
Wincheſter, being accompanied by Stephen's ſon 
Euſtace and his queen Matilda, and made ſuch ex. 
pedition that the empreſs and her friends had but 
juſt time to ſhut themſelves up in the caſtle, which 
Henry inſtantly inveſted. 

The care the biſhop had taken to ſtore the caſtle 
with all forts of ammunition, rendered the ſicge 
very long and difficult, the empreſs and her party 
making ſhift to hold out ſeven weeks, though un- 
der great difficulties; when at length, having no 
other proſpect before their eyes but that of periſh- 
ing with hunger or ſurrendering themſelves to the 
legate, a thought which carried ſomething wore 
than death with it, it was determined to force them- 
ſelves a paſſage with their ſwords, and to run all 
hazards to convey the empreſs to ſome place of 
ſatety. With this deſign they committed the cul. 
tody of her perſon to the main body of their torces, 
uncter the command of Reginald, brother to the 
earl of Gloceſter, while Robert himſelf, at the head 
of only two hundred choſen followers, ſallied forth 
to amuſe the beſiegers, and ſecure the retreat of 
the empreſs. This ſtratagem had the deſired ef- 
tect, for the gallant earl of Gloceſter and his valiant 
corps found the enemy ſo much employed by the 
vigorous manner in which they ſuſtained this un- 
equal fight, that the empreſs had time to reach the 
town of Luggerſhall, in Wiltſhire. The noble ef- 
forts of Robert in behalf of his ſiſter proved fatal to. 
himſelf, for being purſued as far as Stowbridge, he 
was there taken, together with the earl of War- 
ren, upon a bridge which they were endeavouring 
to paſs, and being committed to the charge ot 
William de Ypres, was by him conveyed to Ro- 
cheſter, in Kent, that place being entirely in the 
poſſeſſion of king Stephen's friends. 

In the mean time Maud, finding the caftle of 
Luggerſhall too ill provided for defence for her to 
truſt her perſon there, after having a while repoſed 
her wearied limbs, ſhe got on horſeback in man's 
diſguiſe, and continued her flight to the caſtle of 
the Devizes, and from thence to Gloceſter *, where 
ſhe was joined by Milo, who had long ſerved her 
with great fidelity. 

The legate finding one part of his project fruſ- 
trated by the eſcape of the empreſs, reſolved, if 
poſſible, to get the earl of Gloceſter over to the 
ſide of the king. With this view he ſent perſons 
to offer him the government of the whole realm 
under. Stephen, if he would embrace that prince's 
party. But all their ſolicitations, or even the con- 
{ideration of the ſtate he was in, could not for an in- 
ſtant warp the integrity of this truly great noble- 


| man. At length, being brought under a guard to 


* Brompton, an hiſtorian who delights much in the mar- 
vellous, cannot reſiſt the itch of romaucing on this occaſion, 
but very gravely tells us, that her flight coming to the ears of 
the legate, he ſent a body of horſe atter her, who ſcoured the 


country round to prevent her eſcape, till the main body ſhould | 


come up; and that having intelligence of this, the empreſs, to 
eſcape captivity, cauſed herſelf to be put into a bier, in which 
ſhe was ſafely conducted to Gloceſter, without any one taking 
it into their heads to ſearch ſuch a vehicle. 
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Wincheſter, whither Stephen now came in full 
freedom, he was there exchanged for that mo- 
narch : and on this occaſion they entertained each 
other with the moſt friendly diſcourle, murually 
extolling one another's laudable qualities; but at 
the ſame time openly declaring that cach would 
maintain his intereſt againſt his antagoniſt ſo long 
as they had life or ſtrength to wield the ſword. 
This exchange happened about the end of Septem- 
ber of this year, 1141, a year productive of the 
moſt ſurpriſing revolutions. | 

In the beginning of December following, Henry 
ſummoned a general ſynod of the clergy to meet 
ar Weſtminſter ; previous to which he had taken 
care to procure letters from the pope, in which his 
holineſs blamed him for having ſo long neglected 


to reſtore his brother to the throne, and enjoined 


him for the future to ule all his endeavours towards 


ir, exhorting him to exert all power, eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular, to accompliſh the ſame. 

Thele letters being read at the opening of the 
council, Stephen next appeared, and, in a ſet ſpeech, 
complained of his impriſonment and the infidelity 
of his ſubjects, calling God to witneſs, at the ſame 
time, that he never willingly lent his hand to op- 
preſs his people, or ever denied them juſtice. The 
legate then entered into a vindication of his late 
conduct, and the frequent breach of his oaths : 
but this harangue proved very little ſatisfactory to 
the aſſembly, although they did not chuſe to ex- 
preſs their ſentiments to the face of a perſon who 
had fo great power both in eccleſiaſtical and civil 
affairs. Nevertheleſs, what the obſequious clergy, 
through a daſtardly time-ſerving diſpoſition, would 
not do, was amply made up by the courage and 
reſolution of a lay deputy ſent to the ſynod from 
the empreſs, who, ſtanding up, entered a proteſt 
againſt the legate's proceedings, accuſed himof com- 
plicated perjury, affirming, © that it was upon his 
invitation, and his repeated letters, that the empreſs 
had come into England, having too readily truſted 
to his faithleſs promiſes:“ nay, he had even the 
boldneſs to tell him, © that it was by his advice 
that his brother had met with ſuch treatment; ” 
and farthermore charged him, upon the faith he 
had ſworn to the empreſs Maud as his ſovereign 
and liege lady, to do nothing in that aſſembly 
againſt her title and dignity: adding a great deal 
more, with no ſmall acrimony of expreſſion. To all 
which, however, the legate anſwered only by a 
profound ſilence, conſcious guilt, or a policy be- 
yond the depth of common comprehenſions, ſeal- 
ing up his lips. The affembly ſoon after broke 
up, and their reſolutions ſeem to have been highly 
in favour of the king. Before they roſe, the legate 
denounced excommunication againſt the counteſs 
of Anjou and her adherents ; which ſtruck every 
one with ſurprize and indignation, to find them- 
ſelves liable to eccleſiaſtical cenſures ſo directly op- 
poſite to one another, according to the humour of 
this haughty prieſt. 

Early in the year 1142, both parties prepared to 
purſue their operations with vigour ; but when 
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thinned; the warmth of thoſe who yet remained in 
her intereſt was ſenſibly cooled; and it was next to 
a certainty that ſhe could never hope to aſcend the 
throne by the voices or aſſiſtance of the common 
people. At the ſame time Stephen, now at liberty, 
exerted himſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſoon became ſuperior to thoſe 
who had ſo lately had his deſtiny in their hands. 
In this unpromiſing ſituation of affairs, Maud ſum- 
moned a council of her principal friends at the 
Devizes, where it was reſolved to call in a foreign 
aid to their ſupport, and the earl of Gloceſter was 
diſpatched over to the continent to engage the earl 
of Anjou to come over with forces to the aſſiſtance 
of his wife : but Robert found that prince ſo fully 
employed in adjuſting the embroiled ſtate of his 
affairs in Normandy, that he could not perſuade him 
to fall in with his propoſal; and all that he could 
obtain from him was to ſend over his eldeſt ſon, 
Henry, with a reinforcement of four hundred 
men “. 

While the earl of Gloceſter was thus engaged on 
the other ſide of the water, the empreſs's affairs 
grew worle and worſe, and ſhe at length ſhut her- 
ſclf up in the caſtle of Oxford, where ſhe reſolved . 
to remain till the arrival of thoſe ſuccours ſhe ex- 
pected trom her huſband. Stephen hearing of this, 
and being willing to take advantage of Robert's 
abſence, and the low ſtate of the adverſe party, 
had marched ſuddenly againſt Wareham caſtle, 
which was commanded by the earl of Gloceſter's 
ſon William, and took that fortreſs by ſurprize. 
After which, by long and haſty marches, he came 
before Oxford, and that ſo ſuddenly that the em- 
preſs had but juſt time to retire into the caſtle, and 
the city was abandoned to the king, who imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of it; and hoping to finiſh 
the war at one ſtroke, by making himſelf maſter 
of Matilda's perſon, he laid ſiege to the caſtle, and 
puſhed his operations with ſo much vigour, that, 


| after ſeveral unſucceſsful fallies, the empreſs was 


reduced to the greateſt extremity. In the mean 
time the earl of Gloceſter arriving with prince 
Henry, and the body of forces from Normandy, 
landed in Dorſetſhire, where he ſoon heard of the 
fate of Wareham caſtle, and the diſtreſſed ſituation 
of the empreſs. In order, therefore, if poſſible, 
to relieve her, by calling off the king's attention to 
another part, he laid ſiege to Wareham, which, 
not being ſufficiently provided for a reſiſtance, was 
loon reduced. Stephen, however, who had made 
a firm reſolution not to ſuffer any event, in any 
other part of England, to draw him from the ſiege 
in which he was employed, preſled the garriſon io 
hard that they were at length obliged to agree to 
a capitulation. Nevertheleſs, the ſucceſs and pre- 
ſence of the earl of Gloceſter and young prince 


Henry had a ſenſible effect in prejudice of Stephen's 


intereſt in thoſe parts : ſeveral of his beſt troops 
| deſerted, and that in ſuch numbers that he had nor 


ſufficient forces to ſurround the caſtle entirely, ſo 
that the empreſs found means to eſcape, with a few 


of her women, through one of the poſtern-gates. 


the empreſs and her friends began to muſter their | It was now the dead of winter, the ground was co- 
forces, they found too late the ill effects which had | vered with ſnow, and the waters of the Thames 


been produced by the unſeaſonable youu and ob- 
ſtinacy of Maud: her party appeare 


—— — 


were entirely frozen: availlng herſelf of this circum- 
conſiderably | ſtance, ſhe and her attendants dreſſed themſelves in 


A reader of the leaſt diſcernment will readily perceive that 
this prince had always a diſlike to meddle with the affairs in 


England, His and his wife's long inaQtivity after the death of 


Henry I. is a glaring proof of this ; and his ſuffering the em- 
reſs to proſecute the war here at the head of her armies can 
e accounted for from no other principle, 


white, 
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white, in order to deceive the centinels, and in this 
manner paſſed the Thames on the ice, and walked 
above ſix miles on foot, the ſnow beating all the 
way in their faces; till they came to Abingdon, 
where the empreſs took horſes, and rode that ſame 
night to Wallingford. 

Immediately upon her departure the caſtle of 
Oxford ſurrendered; but Stephen was not a little 
mortified to find the fruits of all his pains and per- 
ſeverance thus ſnatched out of his very graſp, and 

regarding the taking of Oxford as matter of little 

concern, ſince he had not got Matilda in his power, 
he retired in a diſcontented mood to London, to 
recruit his forces, as alſo to be preſent at a council 
held there at that time by his brother the legate. 

The news of the empreſs's lucky eſcape ſoon 
reached the ears of the earl of Gloceſter and prince 
Henry, who were juſt preparing to march towards 
Oxford, and at all events endeavour to raiſe the 
fiege ; but now they bent their route to Walling- 
ford, where they found the empreſs, and the ſight 
of her darling ſon blotted out for a time all re- 
membrance of her paſt ſufferings *. | 

In the beginning of the year 1143, Stephen again 
took the field, and opened the campaign by march- 
ing againſt Saliſbury, the principal city of Wilt- 
ſhire, then in the hands of the empreſs ; and, in 
order to ſtraiten the enemy for room, as alſo to ſe- 
cure a place of retreat for himſelf on any occaſion, 
he ſeized upon the monaſtery of Wilton, where 
he took up his quarters, together with the legate 
who accompanied him in this expedition, and who 
had given his ſanction to this act. Here they 
thought themſelves in full ſecurity; but the earl 
of Gloceſter, of whom it is difficult to ſay whether 
he excelled moſt in valour or in that of activity and 
a happy preſence of mind, which is ſo eſſential to 
2 good general, on receiving intelligence of what 
Stephen had done, aſſembled a body of forces, and 
marching with great ſecrecy and expedition, came 
ſuddenly before the monaſtery a little before ſun- 
ſer, ſet fire to it in three different places, and then 
making the attack ſword in hand, thoſe who de- 
fended it were put to flight after a very little oppo- 
fition: the king himſelf, who never dreamed of the 
earl of Gloceſter's being near him till the action be- 
gan, would certainly have been taken, had he not fled 


with his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, in ſo 


much hurry that he left his plate, furniture, and equi- 
page as a ſpoil to the enemy. A great number of 
priſoners were taken, and among the reſt William 
Martel, the only perſon of diſtinction that had 
ſtood his ground for any time in the engagement. 
This nobleman had been chief butler to the late 
king, and had the poſt of ſteward of the houſhold 
under Stephen, whoſe favourite and faithful ſervant 
he was. Upon falling into the ear] of Gloceſter's 
hands, he was obliged to give up the ſtrong caſtle 
of Sherborne, of which he was governor, for his 
ranſom. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, notwithſtanding his treaty with Ste- 
phen, renewed his claim to the duchy of Norman- 
dy, in right of the empreſs his wife; and, after 
various ſucceſles, entirely reduced that province, 
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which now fell under the dominion of the Anjou- 
vingian race, and Geoffrey took the title of duke 
of Normandy. 

Towards the cloſe of this year, the empreſs {F. 
fered a conſiderable loſs by bs death of — — 
of Hereford, the great pillar of her cauſe, who 
being excommunicated by the biſhopof Wincheſter 
was afterwards {lain by one of his own domeſtics + 
On the other hand, Stephen met with a mortifica. 
tion, which affected him full as much as this did 
the empreſs, his brother, the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter, being deprived of his legatine authority 
which had enabled him to direct the reſolutions or 
the prelates, to govern the clergy, and turn the 
minds of the populace as he pleaſed . 

Stephen by this event loſt much of his power 
over the clergy, and therefore thought to obtain 
an equivalent by increaſing it over the laity. With 
this view he had recourſe to a ſtep, which, how- 
ever it may be juſtified by the neceſſities of ſtate, 
and the over-grown power of many of the great 
nobles, was certainly impolitic, and was attended 
with ſome circumſtances that do no great honour 
to the integrity of his heart. He could not, with- 
out great uneaſineſs and reſentment, behold the 
miſchiefs ariſing from the number of caſtles be- 
longing to the great vaſſals of the crown the lords 
or governors of which exerciſed the moſt unſuffer- 
able oppreſſions upon the inhabitants of the coun- 
try round about them; and he imagined that he 
ſhould have the voice of the greateſt part of the 
nation with him, if he could get thele ſtrong holds 
into his own poſſeſſion. Accordingly he began 
with Geoffrey de Magneville, a nobleman ſuperior 
to moſt others both in wealth and dignity, being 
governor of the Tower and forts about London, 
and Stephen's lieutenant in moſt parts of the king- 
dom ſubject to his rule, and had alſo been created 
earl of Eſſex by him: but now, upon a pretext, 
or real intelligence of his employing his ſervices 
ſecretly in favour of the empreſs, Stephen ordered 
him to be arreſted and thrown into priſon, from 
whence he was obliged to purchaſe his releaſement 
by delivering up the Tower of London and his 
caſtles of Malden and of Pleſſy, near Dunmow, in 
Eſſex, 

Whatever might have been Geoffrey's principles 
previous to this indignity put upon him, he now de- 
clared himſelf the open enemy ot Stephen, and friend 
to the empreſs and her cauſe ; who, in order to bind 
him more ſtrongly to her, renewed his title of earl 
of Eſſex, and appointed him hereditary high-ſheriff 
of London, Middleſex, and Hertfordſhire. Geot- 
frey repaid theſe marks of favour by many ſignal 
ſervices which he rendered her during the courſe 
of her wars with Stephen, till at laſt he was killed 
at the ſiege of Barwell caſtle, in Cambridgeſhire. 

About the beginning of the year 1144, Stephen 
laid ſiege to the city of Lincoln, then held by 
Ralph, earl of Cheſter ; but not being able to carry 
the place, he retired to London. The reſt of this 
year paſſed in little ſkirmiſhes of no conſequence, 
as did alſo the enſuing one, 1145, excepting that 
the caſtle of Faringdon, in Berkſhire, was taken 
by the king's forces; after which he laid ſiege to 


Here ends the Hiſtory of William of Malmeſbury, one of 
the moſt exact and judicious writers of thoſe days, and whoſe 
authority we have chiefly conſulted in the foregoing pages. 

I This nobleman was the firſt earl in England who had ever 
been created ſo by a formal patent, which was paſſed at Ox- 


ford. See Selden's Works, p. 681. and Rymer's Fœdera, 
tom. i. p. 8. | 

t He was deprived of this power by pope Celeſtine II. who, 
upon his acceſſion to the — chair, beſtowed it upon Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 1 
the 
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the caſtle of Wallingford, which held out all that 
9 D. 1146, Stephen deſpairing of being able 
to reduce this ſtrong fortrels by a regular ſiege, 
rurned it into a blockade, by building wooden 
forts round it. It was during this ſiege that an 
affair happened with Ralph, earl of Cheſter, of 
which we have the following account in the au- 
chor of the Geſta Reg. Stephani. This earl having, 
in the courſe of the laſt year, made his peace with 
Stephen, matters were ſeemingly upon an aml- 
cable footing between them; but Stephen holding 
his court at Northampton, in the Auguſtof that year, 
the earl repaired thither, without having any ſuſ- 

icion: but having. during his ſtay, repreſented 
to Stephen the expediency of ſending a body of 
forces to curb the inſolence of the Welſh, who were 
continually committing outrages upon the bor- 
derers; and offering to be himſelf at the expence 
or the armament ſent for this purpoſe, the king 
began to entertain a jealouſy that he wanted to 
ſer up for independency; and that, if he ſhould truſt 
him with an army, he might turn it againſt him- 
ſelf; therefore he demanded of the earl, that, pre- 
vious to any ſtep of that kind, he ſhould deliver 
his caſtles into the hands of the crown. Ralph, 
ſurprized at this demand, replied, c that what he 
had propoſed had been purely from a view to 
ſerve the king; that it was a very cruel return to 
his loyalty ; and that he could not conſent to ſuch 
a delivery, without firſt conſulting his friends.“ 
Upon this refuſal, a charge of high treaſon was 
immediately exhibited againſt him, and his perſon 
was taken into cuſtody : at laſt, upon his comply- 
ing with the king's demands, and delivering into 
his hands the ſtrong caſtle and city of Lincoln, 
with all the other places he held in England, and 
giving his nephew, Gilbert de Clare, as a pledge 
for his peaceable behaviour, he got his releaſe- 
ment. 

The next year, 1147, young prince Henry re- 
turned to Normandy, being ſent for over by his 
father, Geoffrey Plantagenet ; and ſoon after the 
great earl of Gloceſter died of a fever, in his city 
of Gloceſter, and was buried at Briſtol. In him 
the empreſs loſt, perhaps, the only perſon who had 
ſerved her without views of intereſt; at leaſt, the 
only one that deſerved her entire confidence : this 
melancholy event happened on the thirty-firſt of 
October, 1147. Stephen kept his Chriſtmas this 
year at Lincoln, which he had now in his poſſeſ- 
tion; and as it was cuſtomary for an Engliſh kin 
to wear the regalia on all high feſtivals, Stephen 
appeared in his crown on this occaſion, notwith- 
ſtanding a prophecy (as it was called) denouncing 
death, or ſome dreadful calamity, to any prince 
who ſhould wear a crown in that city ; but Stephen 
had too much greatneſs of ſoul to be intimidated 
by ſuch ſuperſtitious ſtories. 

The empreſs Maud having loſt her two chief 
counſellors and moſt faithful friends, the earls of 
Gloceſter and Hereford, and plainly perceiving that 
ſhe ſhould not be able to ſtand her ground much 
longer, left England and retired to Normandy after 
the prince her ſon. It is ſaid, that ſhe did this at 
the earneſt intreaty of her huſband, the earl of 
Anjou, who thought it little leſs than madneſs to 
expoſe either himſelf or family to continual danger 
in attempting to wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands 


of a prince, in which it ſeemed to be too well fixed. 
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Upon the retreat of che empreſs, Stephen found 
himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown, and 
began to flatter himſelf with taſting the ſweets of 
a tranquil reign; but the event did not anſwer his 
wiſh: a new rival was preparing to diſpute the 
crown with him, and he toon became ſenſible that 
the calm with which he had flattered himſclt, was 
to be of but ſhort duration. 

Henry, the eldeſt fon of Matilda, by Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, a prince of fourteen 
years of age only, at this time, but old enough to 
know himſelf for the undiſputed heir of the firſt 
Henry, burning with a noble ardour to revenge 
the injuſtice which he thought had been done to 
his mother by Stephen's ſeizing upon the crown, 
determined to aſſert his right to the ſucceſſion ; 
ſenſible that there were many of the old Engliſh, 
however diſpleaſed they might have been with the 
behaviour of his mother, who ſtill regarded him as 
the object of their wiſhes for filling the throne of 
this kingdom after the demiſe of Stephen. Warmed 
with the glorious proſpect of royalty, he had re- 
peatedly applied to his father to put him at the 
head of an army, to make good his claim: at length 
he complied with his requeſt, and, in the year 
1149, he landed in England, with an handful of 
men only (being no more than one hundred and 
forty horſe and three thouſand foot), but ſufficient 
to revive the drooping ſpirits of the empreſs's party 
by the preſence of the next heir to the crown, and 
who waited only for a fayourable opportunity to de- 
clare themſelves again. 

Previous to his leaving Normandy to engage in 
this expedition, voung Henry had, by the advice 
of prudent counſellors, carried on a correſpondence 
with his great-uncle, David, king of Scots; and 
now his firſt buſineſs was to have an interview with 
that monarch, who lay with an army of obſervation 
at Carliſle, prepared to act according to the circum- 
ſtances of the times. The Scottiſh prince received 
our young adventurer with all poſſible demonſtra- 
tions of cordiality and eſteem, and conferred the 
honour of knighthood on him. His name-ſake 
Henry, prince-royal of Scotland, with the earls of 
Cheſter and Heretord, and ſeveral other of the no- 
bility, both Engliſh and Scotch, aſſiſted at the ce- 
remony, which was performed with great pomp 
and ſolemnity, on Whitſunday, May 22, 1149. 

Stephen was no ſooner apprized of theſe pro- 
ceedings, than, juſtly alarmed for the conſequences, 
he aſſembled a powerful army, and marched north- 
wards, determined to give Henry and the king of 
Scots battle, and, if poſſible, to cruſh the dreaded 
rebellion in its infancy. However, finding things 
tolerably quiet, Stephen was not over-fond of ha- 
zarding the event of a battle, or waſting the ſtrength 
of his forces without an abſolute neceſſity : he en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of York; and David 
having advanced further into Northumberland, 
both armies continued almoſt facing each other 
during the whole ſummer ; and when the approach 
of the winter- ſeaſon made it impoſſible longer to 
keep the field, drew off again, without com- 
ing to an action. 

Next year, which was 1150, Henry was recalled 
by his father the earl of Anjou, who finding him- 
ſelf near his end, and deſirous to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
ſion of his dominions upon the ſureſt footing, in- 
veſted young Henry with the honours and revenues 


of the duchy. Lewis the Young, then king of 
Qqq France, 
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France, incenſed at this reſignation made without 
his aſſent, who was ſovereign lord of the fief, in- 


vaded Normandy, and laid ſiege to the citadel of | 


Arques. Henry immediately went and laid ſiege 
to the caſtle of Tournon, in France, by way of di- 
verſion. His deſign ſucceeded; Lewis advancing 
to the relief of the place, which was on the point 
of being taken. At length a peace was concluded 
between the adverſe parties, and Lewis gave Henry 
the inveſtiture of Normandy. Soon after, Geof- 
frey, earl of Anjou, dying, Henry was left in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy and Anjou, and faw him- 
{elf the moſt powerful ſubject in France: but an 
unforeſeen event happened ſoon after, which added 
greatly to that power. 

The frenzy of cruſading had again invaded the 
Chriſtian world in the year 1146, through the 
preaching of St. Barnard, abbot of Clerval f. Con- 
rade, emperor of Germany, and Lewis, king of 
France, had taken up the croſs. After a very un- 
ſucceſsful expedition, Lewis returned home; and 
thinking that he had not been well uſed by his wife, 
Eleanora, who was heireſs of Guienne and Poictou, 
he reſolved to take revenge for the injury that he 
thought he had ſuſtained, an injury of the moſt 
exaſperating nature: tired with accompanying him 
in theſe famous and unfortunate cruſades, in which 
he was engaged, ſhe had made herſelf amends, to 
uſe her own expreſſion, for the tedious hours ſhe 
was obliged to ſpend with a king, who was fitter 
to be a monk. This coming to the king's know- 
lege, he annulled his marriage under pretence of 
conſanguinity, in order to ſpare himſelf the con- 
fuſion of publiſhing the true cauſe. The divorce 
was accordingly pronounced at Beaujenci, in a 
council called expreſly on the occaſion, on Tueſday 
before Palm Sunday; and Lewis, by a ſtretch of 
romantic generoſity, gave her back all the vaſt 
poſſeſſions ſhe had brought him. The ſlur which 
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had been thrown upon her reputation * ſeems, how. 
ever, to have done her very little prejudice : hey 
beauty and riches were powerful conſiderations 
and Theobald, count of Blois, and young Henry 
both made their addreſſes to her; the latter proved 
the object of her choice, and he being lets difficult 
than Lewis of France, thought it no diſgrace to 
marry a gay lady, who brought him the provinces 
of Guienne, Poictou, and Xaintonge for her dowry, 
In a word, their nuptials were ſolemnized with cx. 
traordinary magnificence, at Bourdeaux, the Whit. 
ſuntide after the ſentence of divorce had been pro- 
nounced between her and her former lord king 
Lewis. Theobald, count of Blois, upon finding 
his ſuit rejected, was extremely chagrined : he had jr 
ſeems actually laid a plot to ſurprize the perſon of 
the young widow and force her to an alliance; by; 
having diſcovered his deſign, ſhe luckily eſcaped 
the ſnare. 

Henry by this marriage added to his former dg. 
minions moſt of the provinces of France, lying 
between the river Loire and the Pyrenees, which 
Lewis had meant to deſcend to the two daughters 
he had by Eleonora, or purpoſed to annex to the 
crown. Vexed at his own folly, and jealous of 
Henry's great acceſſion of power, he entered into 
an alliance with Stephen, Theobald count of Blois, 
and Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry's younger brother, 
to ſtrip him of all his dominions. With this view 
Lewis, with his brother the count of Evreux, Eu- 
ſtace, Stephen's fon, and Robert, count de la Perche, 
invaded Normandy, and beſieged Neufmarche, 
between Gournay and Giſors, while Geoffrey re- 
mained in Anjou, to ſtir up an inſurrection there. 
Henry, thus powerfully attacked, inſtead of being 
daunted, ſeemed to receive new ſpirits and vigour 
from the ſtrength of his oppoſers. He immediately 
advanced to Barfleur, and, dividing his forces, ſen: 
one part to guard Normandy, while he himſelf, at 


+ It may not be unentertaining to the reader to find a 
deſcription of this cruſade, as given us by the celebrated 
Voltaire, in his Eſſay upon General Hiftory ; we have there- 
fore ſubjoined it in a note; and the more readily, as ſome 
part of it will be found to have a connection with the follow- 
ing pages. 

« The Chriſtians (ſays he) began to grow every day weaker 
in thoſe countries which they had conquered : the firſt con- 
querors were no more. The litgle kingdom of Ediſſa had 
already been taken by the Turks, in 1140. And ſeruſalem 
itſelf was now threatened ; and the Chriftians of Afia, ready 
to be overpowered on every fide, ſolicited Europe for a new 
cruſade. 

The French had begun the firft inundation, therefore they 
were applied to, in — to make a ſecond. Pope Euge- 
nius III. who had been a diſciple of St. Bernard, the founder 
of the order of Clervaux, very prudently pitched upon his 
quondam maſter to be the inſtrument of a new depopulation. 
Never did gown-man better reconcile the kurry of buſineſs with 
the auſterity of his profeſhon, nor had any one ever attained to 
ſo high a degree of perſonal refpe&, which is ever ſuperior 
even to authority. His fellow-ſtudent, the abbot Sugarius, or 
Suger, was prime miniſter of France, and his diſciple was 
pope ; but Bernard, though no more than abbot of Clervaux, 
was the oracle, not only of France, but of all Europe. 

„ In the year 1146, a ſcaffold was erected in the public 
market-place at Vezelai, in Burgundy ; there Bernard appeared, 
having by his fide Lewis the Young, king of France He ha- 
rangued the people; the king ſeconded him, and was the firſt 
who took the croſs from the hands of St. Bernard. The ex- 
ample of the prince was followed by all preſent. Super, the 

rime miniſter, would fain have perſuaded the king to flay at 

ome, and govern his kingdom in a wiſe and prudent manner 
rather than ramble abroad in ſearch of precarious conqueſts ; 
but the eloquence of St. Bernard, and the prevailing ſpirit of 
the times, without which that eloquence would have been no- 
thing, carried it againſt the wholeſome advice of the miniſter, 
Lewis's young wife, Eleanor of Guienne, engaged to accom- 
pany him in this cruſade, either from the affection ſhe bore | 


him, or that the cuſtoms of thoſe times made it a point of de 
cency to follow her huſband to ſuch kind of wars. St. Bernard 
had acquired fo extraordinary a reputation in this affair, that, 
in another aſſembly held at Chartres, he was unanimoully 
choſen chief of the cruſade. This may appear almoſt incre- 
dible, but every thing is to be believed of the religious frenzy 
of the populace. St. Bernard, however, had too much urder- 
ſtanding to expoſe himſelf to the ridicule which would have 
attended a ſtep of this kind ; he therefore wiſely refuſed the 
office of general, and contented himſelf with that of pro- 
phet; and in this character he ſent the red crofs to the em- 
peror Conrad III. making him at the ſame time a poſitive pro- 
miſe, in the name of God, that he ſhould prove victorious over 
the Infidels. 

„The proſpe& of certain victory drew after the emperor 
and the king of France the greateſt part of the knights in their 
dominions, who carried with them moſt of their vaſlals and 
dependents. This ſecond emigration is {aid to have conſiſted 
of no leſs than three hundred thouſand ſouls ; which, added 
to one million three hundred thouſand fent before, makes the 
whole one million fix hundred thouſand perſons thus tranſ- 
planted from their native countries. It is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that, of ſo great a multitude, numbers muſt have been carried 
off upon change of climate; this, added to intemperance, pro- 
duced a mortality in Conrad's army, which occaſioned the 
report that was ſpread through the Weſt, of the Greeks hav- 
ing poiſoned the wells and fountains, 

« The concluſion of the whole enterprize was, that the em- 
peror Conrad returned almoſt alone to Germany; and Lew! 
carried back with him to France only his wife and a few of 
his courtiers. A thouſand ruined families in vain exclaimed 
againſt St. Bernard for his prophecies : he excuſed himſelf up. 
on the example of Moſes, with whom he compared himſelf, 
and who, like him, he ſaid, bad promiſed the Iſraelites, in 
God's name, to condu them into a happy country, and yet 
beheld the firſt generation periſh in the erts.” 

See Smollett's Tranſlation of Voltaire, vol. ii. ch. 42. 

She was ſuſpected of an amour with a young Saracen. 
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the head of the other, fell upon the French Vexin, 
which he ravaged with fire and ſword. This gave 
the army of the confederates 10 powerful a diver- 
Gon, that Lewis was obliged to withdraw his forces 
to provide for the defence of his own dominions. 
After this, Henry paſſing into the territories of his 
brother Geoffrey, compelled him ina ſhort time to 
renounce the unnatural alliance he had entered 
into, and to embrace terms of reconciliation. | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting againſt 
Henry in Normandy, his ſucceſſion to the crown 
of England was no leſs powerfully attacked here; 
for Stephen, taking advantage of the league formed 
againſt this prince, had got Lewis once more to 
inveſt his ſon Euſtace with the duchy of Normandy; 
and now, about the year 1152, he endeavoured to 
bring the Engliſh to agree to a propoſal he made 
them of recognizing his ſon Euſtace king of Eng- 
land, and to crown him beforehand : but he met 
with a moſt powerful oppoſition in the proſecution 
of this deſign, and from a quarter he little ſuſ- 
pected. Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had been inveſted with the legatine power, flatly 
refuſed to crown the young prince; and the reaſon 
he gave for his noncompliance was ſtill more of- 
f-nfive than the refuſal itſelf. He told Stephen in 
plain terms, that the pope had poſitively forbidden 
him to crown the ſon of a king, who, contrary to 
his oath, had uſurped the kingdom, to the preju- 
dice of the lawful heir. The king, highly incenſed 
(and indeed with good reaſon) at the inſolence of 
the prelate, ordered him to be contined ; but, hav- 
ing probably found means to corrupt his guards, 
he eſcaped out of the houſe where he was kept pri- 
ſoner, and got over to the continent, to the no 
ſmall vexation of Stephen, who thus found all his 
projects for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in his family, 
baffled by the flight of the archbiſhop, who was 
looked upon to have an unalienable right to crown 
the kings of England . 

Henry having by this time ſettled his Norman 
affairs to his ſatisfaction, reſolved upon proſecuting 
thoſe in England; and accordingly came over with 
a ſmall force, and landed on the ſixth of January, 
when his army was quickly increaſed by the greateſt 
part of the moſt reſpectable nobility of the king- 
doom. Though it was now the middle of winter, 
this active prince reſolved not to loſe any time, and 
therefore advanced to the fiege of Malmeſbury, 
and took the town before Stephen had advice of 
his having ſat down before it; but the caſtle, which 
in thoſe days was deemed an impregnable fortifica- 
tion, held out for ſome time, under the command of 
one Jordan, its governor ; and Stephen was now ha- 
ſtening by long marches to come up with the ene- 
my, and oblige them to raiſe the ſiege, or come to 
a battle; but the great ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and 
the badneſs of the roads, were ſuch obſtacles to his 
progreſs, that he was got no farther than Cirenceſter 
when he received news of the caſtle's having ſur- 
rendered to Henry. Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 
now came in perſon to offer his ſervice to the duke 
of Normandy ; Gundreda, counteſs of Norwich, 
put him in poſſeſſion of her ſtrong caſtle; and 
Reading, with above thirty other fortreſſes, ſub- 
mitted without reſiſtance. 
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The duke then marched to the relief of Wal- 
lingford, which was ſtill cloſely puſhed by the 
forces which Stephen had left before it. Here he 
attacked the forces, which formed the blockade, in 
the moſt furious manner, and met with as gallant a 
reſiſtance; however, he found means to open a 
communication between his army and the caſtle. 
All this while Stephen, in defiance of weather and 
ſeaſon, was employed in reinforcing his army, which 
being now become much ſuperior to that of the 
duke, he came up with him, after a moſt tedious 
march, and within ſight of the place, with a full 
reſolution to raiſe the ſiege, or compel Henry to 
fight him. The duke no ſooner beheld the royal 
army approaching, than, exerting all his courage 
and activity, and animating his ſoldiers by his ex- 
ample, he gave ſuch a furious and unexpected aſ- 
fault to the chief fort, that in a ſhort time they 
carried it ſword in hand, and effectually relieved 
the place : and not content with this, he drew out 
his — next day, at ſome diſtance from the caſtle, 
in order of battle, regardleſs of the ſuperior num- 
bers he had to encounter. 

Stephen, on his ſide, beheld this ardour of his 
youthful adverſary as an earneſt of his own ſuc- 
ceſs; he doubted not but Henry, fluſhed with his 
late advantage, would ſet no bounds to his martial 
impetuoſity, but ruſh headlong upon his own de- 
ſtruction : but herein he ſeems to have been miſ- 
taken in the young prince; his confidence was the 
reſult of a private correſpondence with moſt of the 
principal leaders in Stephen's army, whom he knew 
to be averſe to ſheathe their ſwords in the bowels 
of their countrymen and relations, and to be more- 
over well affected to his cauſe. 

The two armies were almoſt cloſe to each other, 
and every thing was ready to begin the action, 
when the nobles in Stephen's army, with the earl 
of Arundel at their head, defired a conference 
with Stephen, in which they gave him to under- 
ſtand, that they were heartily tired with the con- 
tinual ſtate of warfare in which they had lived ever 
ſince his acceſſion to the crown; that it would be 
an everlaſting blot upon their names, ſhould they 
perſiſt to embrue their hands in each other's blood, 
ro gratify the ambition of two men : that it was 
beyond any doubt that Henry had the right of 
ſucceſſion on his ſide ; and therefore that it would 
be better to put an end to civil diſcord, and the 
ſufferings of the nation, and to reſtore peace to a 
deſolated land by a mutual compromiſe between 
the two parties, and their agreeing to live and reign 
together in amity and union.” Stephen in vain re- 
monſtrated againſt this prudent and ſeaſonable ad- 
vice; he ſaw it confirmed by the looks of all his 
ſoldiers, and repeated by a general murmur through 
the ranks; giving way, therefore, to a torrent he 
could no longer oppoſe with ſafety to himſelf, he 
conſented to have an interview with Henry, and a 
meſſenger was diſpatched to the duke's army with 
the propoſal; the noblemen, and all the reſt of 
the king's party, having firſt ſworn to abide by 
whatever terms ſhould be agreed to, between the 
two Princes. 

Henry, though undoubtedly at the bottom of 
all this, affected great ſurprize at receiving ſuch a 


+ According to ſome authors, however, he gained his point 


of great prudence and conjugal virtue, who had been exceed- 


in part, by the temporal nobility taking an oath of fealty to | ing uſeful to him in all the difficulties of his affairs. She died 


Euſtace. This year Stephen loſt his wife Matilda, a princeſs 


May 3, 1152, and was buried in the abbey of Feyerſham. 
meſſage 
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meſſage at a time, when, he ſaid, he expected 
no other than an inſtant and bloody conteit in the 
field of battle: at length, however, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be prevailed on, and repaired to the 
place appointed, where Stephen and he had a long 
conference by themſelves ; after which they re- 
turned to their reſpective camps, and a ceſſation of 
arms was proclaimed in both armies : the ſoldiers, 
by their repeated ſhouts, demonſtrating their mu- 
tual joy at at this unlooked-for and happy event. 

But while pleaſure expanded the hearts of thoſe 
who ſaw themſelves thus delivered from the cruel 
neceſſity of ſlaughtering their neareſt friends and 
kindred, the ſoul of Euſtace was a prey to the moſt 
bitter reflections. He was well aſſured that no 
treaty could exiſt between his father and a prince 
of Henry's ambition, but what muſt have the ruin 
of his hopes for its baſis; and he could not, with 
any degre of patience, behold a ſceptre, which he 
already graſped in idea, ſtruck from his hand in 
one luckleſs moment. He vented his griefs in the 
warmeſt expoſtulations with his father, for having 
thus abandoned the rights of his family. Stephen 
felt as a parent, but knew that it was in vain to 
diſpute againſt his wayward fate; he endeavoured 
to ſoothe the paſſions of his ſon; but, abandoned 
to rage and deſpair, he left the court, and went to 
Cambridge, where he raiſed a body of independent 
troops, with which he reſolved to ravage the coun- 
try round about, without ſparing age or ſex, or 
the moſt ſacred edifices. In this diſpoſition he 
marched as far as St. Edmundſbury, where he was 
overtaken by a ſudden death, probably the effect 
of the violent agitations which his mind and body 
had undergone. He was buried at Feverſham, 
near the remains of his excellent mother, few of 
whoſe virtues he appears to have inherited. 

The time limited for the ceſſation of arms be- 
ing now expired, each party again commenced ho- 
ſtiſities. Henry reduced the caſtles of Stamford 
and Nottingham; while Stephen made himſelf 
maſter of Ipſwich, belonging to Hugh Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk, who ſtill remained his declared enemy. 

At length, Stephen wearied out with a conteſt, 
which he plainly ſaw could never end in his favour, 
and having loſt his wife and eldeſt ſon, as alſo moſt 
of thoſe who had been ſtaunch in his intereſt, par- 
ticularly Simon, earl of Northampton, and ſeeing 
himſelf abandoned by the reſt, he began in earneſt 
to think of coming to an accommodation with duke 
Ffenry. In this diſpoſition he was not a little en- 
couraged by the ſentiments of his brother, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe ambition was now 
thoroughly mortified, and who joining with Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had by this 
time returned to England, they laboured fo heartily 
to bring about the ſalutary work of peace, that at 
tength a conference was appointed to be held at 
Wallingford between the king and duke Henry, 
Several propoſals were made and rejected on both 
ſides; the main obſtacle was Stephen's inſiſting up- 
on having the ſucceſſion ſettled on his ſurviving 
fon William, ro which Henry would by no means 
conſent. He was willing that Stephen ſhould enjoy 
the crown during his life, and thought he made 
no ſmall conceſſion in obliging himſelf not to 
give any diſturbance to a rival who was not yet 
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fifty years of age. In fine, after much canvaſſinę 
theſe matters, Stephen, reflecting on the little con. 
fidence he could put in the great barons for ſun. 
porting the intereſts of his family, and ſenſible that 
his ſon William had few or none of the qualities fir 
for holding the reins of government, he conſented 
to a peace as propoſed by Henry; upon which ir 
was agreed to call a great council of the nobility 
both ſpiritual and temporal, at Wincheſter, where 
the whole was to be finally ratified. 

Accordingly, the council being afſembled in the 
latter end of November in this year, 1153, the 
terms of accommodation were declared to be ax 
tollow : 

That Stephen ſhould reign as king during his 
life ; and Henry ſhould ſucceed him, as lawful heir 
by hereditary right. 

„That William, Stephen's ſon, ſhould have all 
the lands which his father poſſeſſed, in England 
and Normandy, before his acceſſion to the Engliſh 
throne ; with the honours of the late William War. 
ren (whoſe daughter and heireſs he had married), 
Richard de PAigle's ſhare of the honour of Peven. 
ſey, and ſeven hundred pounds per annum in Nor. 
folk; and ſhould do homage, and give ſecurities 
or hoſtages for his fidelity to Henry. 

That the inhabitants of cities, garriſons, and 
caſtles, ſubject to Stephen, ſhould do the ſame. 

« That the Tower of London and caſtle of 
Windſor ſhould be put into the hands of William 
de Tracey, who was to ſwear, and give his ſon for 
an hoſtage, that he would deliver them to Hen 
after Stephen's deceale ; and that the caſtle of Ox- 
ford ſhould be entruſted to Roger de Lacey, and 
that of Lincoln to Jordan de Buſelo, on the like 
ſecurity ; which was to be given alſo by all future 
governors of thoſe places; and by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, for the delivery of the caſtles of Win- 
cheſter and Southampton. 

That juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in Ste- 
phen's name, through Henry's part of the realm as 
well as his own; but in the affairs of the kingdom, 
the firſt ſhould act by Henry's advice. 

All the prelates, earls, and barons are to take 
an oath for the obſervance of this agreement; and 
the biſhops ſhall paſs eccleſiaſtical cenſures on who- 
loever ſhall infringe it in any reſpect, which ſen- 
tence ſhall remain upon him till he do reform his 
conduct r.“ 

As ſoon as this treaty was ſigned, the two princes 
made their public appearance together, and came to 
London, in order tor Henry's receiving the fealty 
of the citizens. Here they were received with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy by the people, who 
now thought they ſaw an happy end of their miſe- 
ries, and of the general troubles and contuſion. 
After a ſhort ſtay, Henry parted, to keep his 
Chriſtmas in another part of the kingdom, among 
his friends : but the king and he mer again at Ox- 
ford, on January 13, 1154, when a great council 
was held, in which the principal nobles of England 
did homage to Henry, and ſwore fealty to him as 
their future lord, with a reſervation of obedience 


to Stephen during his natural life. 
While theſe matters were in agitation, death took 
out of the world David, king of Scots, having betore 


loſt his eldeſt hope, Henry, the prince-royal. He 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, tome i. p. 14. This agreement was 


nicle, p. 1037, 1038, and was directed to all the faithful people 


recited and confirmed by Stephen, in a charter, or declaration | of Erglard. 


under his great ſeal; which may be found in Brompton's Chro- 
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died at Carliſle, on the twenty- fourth of May, after 
of twenty - nine years, two months, and 
d was buried at Dunfermling, — 
| pomp, leaving behind him the character 
- 9 a faithful friend, a formidable 
enemy, and a liberal patron to the church. This 
latter qualification has, indeed, occaſioned the 
rieſts and monks to laviſh on him encomiums, 
which, as they were not his due, have prejudiced 
him in the opinions of many, who, while they de- 
ſervedly laugh at his countrymen for extolling 
him as the greateſt warrior and hero of his age, 
and inferior to few of antiquity, forget to do that 
juſtice to his real virtues which they confeſſedly 
delerved. : 

Stephen employed the leifure hours of re- 
ſtored tranquility in making a progreſs through 
England, during which he reformed all abules, 
iſſued ſeveral wiſe and wholeſome edicts, and, in a 
word, gave ſo many proofs of his great abilities 
and love of juſtice, as made his ſubjects regret 
that the former years of his reign had been fo diſ- 
turbed by civil commotions, as not to allow him, 
with ſafety to himſelf, to exert thoſe qualities which 
now ſhone forth conſpicuous, to the general advan- 
tage; and, if we compare this part of his reign 
with the preceding ones, we muſt be obliged to 
confeſs, that many of thoſe acts which wore the ap- 
pearance of oppreſſion and an arbitrary exertion of 
his power, were forced from him by the peculiar 
exigencies of the times, and that the ſteps he took 
to curb the over- grown inſolence of the great ba- 
rons, and the clergy, were warranted by ſound po- 
licy, however unſeaſonable, or perhaps too rigour- 
ous, they might be at the inſtant of putting them 
in practice; but now that he no longer had any 
thing to contend for, he ſeems to have determined 
to devote the cloſe of his life and government to 
the eaſe and benefit of his ſubjects, and to have 
manifeſted a parenral deſire of recompenſing them 
for their paſt ſufferings by every regulation that 
was beſt fitted to ſecure their properties, protect 
their perſons, and diffule univerſal harmony and 
tranquility through the land. 

Nevertheleſs, it happened then as it ever has, 
and ever will, in all ſtates; ſome few perſons, who 
found their intereſt in the diſtreſſes of their country, 
and who had lived chiefly upon the fruits of plunder 
and delolation, during the late times of general 
anarchy and confuſion, thinking their occupation 
now at an end by the good underſtanding that 
ſubſiſted between the king and the duke, uſed all 
their endeavours to kindle a jealouſy between them, 
though not with that ſucceſs which they hoped, or 
expected. However, an accident fell out at this 
time, which, for a while, promiſed to blow the 
flames of diſcord higher than ever. Theodoric, 
earl of Flanders, and his counteſs, coming over to 
England upon ſome buſineſs, the king and Henry 
ſet out together to receive them at Dover : in the 
height of the feaſting made to welcome theſe 
princely gueſts, advice was privately ſent to Henry, 
that a plot was formed for poiſoning him at an en- 
tertainment, and to ſet up William, the king's ſon, 
who was ſaid to be in the conſpiracy, in his ſtead. 
It happened, however, juſt at this juncture, that 
prince William, riding along Barham Downs, was 
thrown from his horſe, and fractured his leg, which 
accident is ſaid to have diſconcerted the deſigns of 
the conſpirators. 

21 


a reign 


againſt. 
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But notwithſtanding that the Norman Chronicles, 
Gervaſe, and Henry of Huntingdon, all agree in 
this ſtory, and add moreover, that William de 
Ypres, whom king Stephen had lately made earl 
of Kent, with a number of Flemings who had ſettled 
in that county, under the protection of this noble- 
man, who was their countryman, had engaged to 
way- lay prince Henry, and put him to death with 
their ſwords if the other method did not ſucced; 
nevertheleſs the whole ſeems to be of doubtful cre- 
dit, inaſmuch as we find Henry, immediately after 


his reception of the earl of Flanders, going over 


to Normandy ; which no man in his ſenſes would, 
in his ſituation, have done, without taking ſome 
ſteps towards a detection of the plot, that the ac- 
complices might be puniſhed, eſpecially when he 
could not but know what powerful adherents he 
had in this kingdom, who would have ſtirred hea- 
ven and earth to revenge ſuch a flagrant inſtance 
of treachery, however the abetters of this report 
may repreſent his leaving the kingdom, as the 
effect of that diffidence which Henry conceived on 
this occaſion of Stephen, his family, and friends. 

The real cauſe of his going over to Normandy at 
this time, was his having received advice that the 
King of France had invaded that duchy, and got 
poſſeſſion of Vernon; he therefore thought his 
preſence neceſſary there, in order to ſtop the 
progreſs of his enemy's arms, which he did in a 
very ſhort time; and the king of France finding 
that he could do nothing of any moment againit 
ſuch a vigorous and active adverſary as Henry, 
wiſely conſented to a peace, and reſtored the places 
he had taken, on being paid the expence he had 
been at in fortifying them. 

The latter end of this year Stephen made an- 
other journey to Dover, in order to confer with the 
count of Flanders, in relation to ſome of his eſtates 
on the continent. At his return from this viſit he 
was ſeized with a violent fit of the iliac paſſion, 
which, baffling all the art of medicine, carried him 
off, on the twenty-fifth of October, 1154;. and his 
body was interred by that of his queen Matilda, in 
the abbey of Feverſham, which he himſelf had 
founded. 

Stephen was a prince of great fortitude, cou- 
rage, and activity, and might have reigned with 
the approbation of his people, had he ſwayed the 
ſceptre in leſs troubleſome times. Ambition was 
the noble failing of his ſoul ; and if in the purſuit 
of this darling object, he might at times have de- 
viated from the ſtricter rules of equity and mode- 
ration, unhappily he ſtands not alone in the annals 
of the princes of the world, His generoſity and 
greatneſs of foul were ſufficiently conſpicuous in 
his never taking revenge upon thoſe who deſerted 
him in his diſtreſs, even after he had burſt through 
the clouds of adverſity and ſhone again in the zenith 
of power. His valour was witneſſed by thouſands, 
who fought for or againſt him; and in anſwer to 
the charge of perjury, brought againſt him in the 
caſe of the empreſs Maud, to whom he had ſworn 
allegiance, let it be conſidered, that her total neg- 
lect of the Engliſh ſucceſſion upon the death of 
Henry I. to which ſhe, for a conſiderable time, did 
not proſecute her claim, and the readineſs which 
the Engliſh, left without an head, ſhewed to place 
Stephen upon the vacant throne, was a temptation 
that the virtue of few princes would have been proof 
In a word, though I would not with to 
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plead for treachery or the breach of vows, on the 
molt flattering proſpect; yet I mult confeſs myſelf 


an advocate for human nature, and, in conſidera- 
tion of the numerous frailties inherent to it, think 


that a few public virtues are more than a counter- 
poiſe for many private errors: how far the public 
may accept of this in excuſe or alleviation of Ste- 
phen's conduct, I know not; thus much, however, 
is certain, that he ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of 
many great and amiable qualities ; and, had he 
lived in happier times, he might poſſibly have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity as one of the mot illuſtrious 
monarchs that ever filled the Engliſh throne. 

The marriage and iſſue of this prince were as 
follow. 

Matilda, or Maud, the wife of king Stephen, 
was the daughter of Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, 
by Mary, ſiſter to Matilda queen of Henry I. By 
her he had, 

1. Baldwin, his eldeſt ſon, who was born in the 
reign of king Henry, his father's uncle, and died 
in his infancy. 

2. Euſtace, his ſecond ſon, and heir apparent of 
both him and his wife Matilda, was created earl of 
Boulogne when his father was made king, that 
dignity being the inheritance of his mother. He 
married Conſtance, ſiſter of Lewis VII. king of 
France, and daughter of Lewis the Fat. He died 
on the 10th of Auguſt, 1152. 

3. William, his third and youngeſt ſon, married 


| Tfabella, daughter and heir of William Warren, 


the third earl of Surry, with whom he had that 
earldom. After his father's death, king Henry II. 
made him a knight, reſumed thoſe honours that he 
held of the crown, and reſtored him to all that his 
father had before he was king, namely the honours 
of Boulogne, Surry, and Mortaigne. He died 
without iſſue in October, 1160, being the ſeventh 
of king Henry's reign. 

4. Matilda, his eldeft daughter. She was born 
before he was king, and in the reign of his uncle 
Henry I. in whoſe time ſhe alſo deceaſed, very 
young. 

5. Mary, who was a nun and abbeſs of the mo- 
naſtery of Rumſey, in Hants, from whence ſhe was 
privately taken by Matthew, younger ſon of the 
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earl of Alſace; and after ten years cohabitation 
they were divorced by ſentence of the pope, and 
the lady obliged to return to her monaſtery. 

Stephen's natural iſſue were, 

1. William, by ſome miſtaken for the ſame Wil. 
liam that was earl of Boulogne: others again will 
have it that Stephen had no other ſon named Wil. 
lam but the lawful one. To aſcertain this matter 
we need no better authority than that of William. 
earl of Boulogne, himſelt, who, in an ancient char. 
ter of his, ſtill extant, names this William as x 
witneſs, and calls him his brother. | 

2. Gervaſe, begotten on a gentlewoman named 
Damietta, and born in Normandy. He was brought 
into England by his father, in the year 1140, the 
fifth of his reign, who made him the ſame year 
abbot of Weitminſter, which he retained for the 
ſpace of twenty years, and died and was buried in 
that abbey, in the ſixth year of the reign of Henry Il. 
1169. 

4 to the remarkable occurrences of this reign, 
we find them thus recorded. 

On the very day that Stephen landed in England 
to put up for the crown, there happened a moſt 
terrible and fearful ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
which falling out in the winter teaſon, was conſi— 
dered by the people as an omen of the troubleſome 
reign of their new ſovereign. 

In his fourteenth there fell ſo much rain in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, that all the fruits of the earth were 
ſpoiled, and there enſued a grievous dearth. On 
the ninth of December it began to freeze, and the 
froſt held till the ninth of February, in which time 
the Thames was entirely bound up, ſo as to give 
free paſſage for man and horſe on the ice. 

William of Malmeſbury writes, that on the 
twenty-firſt of March, 1140, early in the morning 


there was ſo great an eclipſe of the ſun, that men 


were forced to light candles to eat their meat by; 
and the ſame author adds, that thoſe who ſat at 
the table where he was, feared the return of the 
ancient chaos, for ſeveral ſtars were perceived near 
the ſun. A ſufficient proof this, of the little pro- 
greſs the ſciences had made in this iſland in thoſe 
days. 
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ENRY was buſied in ſettling his affairs in 
H Normandy when he received advice of Ste- 
phen's death; but as he knew he had no oppoſition 
to apprehend in England, he was in no haſte to 
come over, and therefore ſtaid till he had reduced 
the town which he was beſieging; and then leaving 
Normandy, he landed ſafely at Hurſt caſtle, near 
the Ile of Wight, on the eighth of December, from 
whence he immediately proceeded to Wincheſter, 
where he received the homage and fealty of the no- 
bility, and on the nineteenth of the ſame month was 
crowned at London, with his queen Eleanor, by 
the hands of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with the unanimous applauſe of the Engliſh of all 
ranks, who were ſo charmed with the ſpecious calm 
they at preſent enjoyed, after the manifold miſe- 
ries they had ſuffered, that they ſtrove who ſhould 
be foremoſt in their demonſtrations of affection for 
their new ſovereign. This tranquility, however, 
proved only like the ſſumbers of a perſon worn out 
with a long and painful diſtemper, rather a receſs 
from ſuffering, than an annihilation of the malady. 
This Henry plainly perceived, and therefore he 
made it his firſt buſineſs, after his acceſſion to the 
throne, to guard his infant government againſt the 
expected attacks upon its tranquility. 

As ſoon as his coronation was over, he retired 
to the abbey of Bermondſey, to keep his Chriſtmas, 
where he alſo held a council to deliberate on the 
moiſt effectual means for redreſſing the diſorders and 
grievances introduced in the preceding reign, and 


tor eſtabliſhing his throne in peace and power, 


II, A. D. 1154. 


And here let it be obſerved, that nothing was 
of greater advantage to Henry's reputation, or 
contributed more to his own glory, and the happi- 
neſs of his people, than the judgment he ſhewed 
in the choice of his council, which was compoſed 
of men, ripe in years and full of capacity, wiſdom, 
and experience. 

Three things made the principal ſubjects of their 
deliberations. The firſt was, the expulſion of all 
foreign mercenaries, eſpecially the Flemings, which 
had been brought over in crowds during the civil 
commotions in the late king's reign, who had put 
many of them in poſſeſſion of fair eſtates here, 
either as a reward for ſervices already done, or to 
attach them to his intereſt by ſuch a proof of his 
bounty. The Flemings, both in number and power, 
exceeded all the other ſtrangers put together, and 
were immediately under the direction and at the 
command of William de Ypres, an able and ex- 
perienced general, who had conſtantly abided by 
Stephen in all troubles, and had rendered the moſt 
ſignal ſervices to that monarch : him, therefore, 
Henry could not think of permitting to remain in 
England, at the head of a body of people who 
might take the firſt occaſion to raiſe diſturbances in 
behalf of William, earl of Warren, the ſon of their 
deceaſed benefactor : though, indeed, his quiet and 
ealy acceſſion to the crown during the life of this 
ſon of Stephen, was a convincing proof of the un- 
animity of the people with regard to his right, eſ- 
pecially as during a regency, or interregnum, of 


near three months, there had appeared no commo- 


tions, 
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tions. Be this as it might, Henry wiſely reſolved 
to provide againſt the worſt. 

The ſecond thing that fell under the conſidera- 
tion of Henry and his council, was the clearing the 
land of that prodigious number of caſtles that were 
ſo many fortreſſes raiſed againſt the regal power, 
and whoſe poſſeſſors were arrived at fuch a ſtate of 
independency, as hardly to know a ſuperior. The 
third and laſt reform to be made, was in relation 
to the exorbitant grants which had paſſed under 
the late reign, owing partly to the weakneſs and 
neceſſities ot Stephen, who was obliged to pur- 
chaſe friends to ſupport a title which was founded 
on ſo fallacious a baſis. 

While theſe prudent regulations were under re- 
viſal, Henry, unwilling to truſt to his own lights 
in the management of ſo extenſive a ſway as that 
to which he was now called, applied to Theobald, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom, of all the 
Engliſh, he owed the greateſt obligations, and in 
whoſe wiſdom and fidelity he could belt confide, to 
aſſiſt him in the choice of an able and honeſt mini- 
ſtry. The archbiſhop not being fond of public 
buſineſs himſelf, recommended to the King Tho- 
mas Becket, archdeacon of Canterbury, a perſon 
who had done him eminent ſervices at the court of 
Rome while the diſpute ſubſiſted between him and 
the legate, Henry of Wincheſter. Thomas was 
accordingly made the king's chancellor*, or, in 
other words conſtitutionally prime miniſter. 

It now remained to take the opinion of the coun- 
ci} upon the matters that had come under their de- 
liberation, when the reſult was as follows. 

As to the firſt point, all the foreigners, who had 
deluged England in the preceding reign, were or- 
dered by proclamation to leave the kingdom ; and 
in three months there was not a Fleming to be 
ſeen in the county of Kent, which before (warmed 
with that people; and their protector and country- 
man William de Ypres, who had led them over hi- 
ther, withdrew out of the country with them, 
the next place, all the caſtles erected ſince the death 
of Henry I. were, by public edict, ordered to be 
demoliſhed, except a few which the crown retained 
on account of their advantageous ſituation for the 
defence of the kingdom. Thirdly and laſtly, all 
the demeſnes alienated by Stephen, were reaſſumed 
and reannexed to the crown; and the earls which 
had been created by that prince, in prejudice to 
the ancient nobility of the kingdom, were deprived 
of their titles: even benefactions to churches, 
and monaſteries met with the ſame fate; and the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmoreland were reclaimed from Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scots, who gave them up rather 
than make war with Henry ; and, on account of 
his ready compliance, was gratified with the county 
of Huntingdon, to which he had pretenſions in 
right of his predeceſſor king David. 

The king met with no difficulty in the execution of 
any of thele meaſures for the ſecurity of his govern- 


ment and the peace of the nation, except in that relat- 


ing to the demolition and ſurrender of the fortreſſes 
belonging to the nobility, ſome of whom were very 
unwilling to comply with the terms of the procla- 


mation on that ſubject. The moſt conſiderable of 
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ſtripped of his other title of York given him by 
Stephen +, who being lord of Holderneſſe and ma. 
{ter of large poſſeſſions in other parts of Yorkſhire 
had, in Stephen's time, acted as king in the coun. 
try north of the Humber, and erected the caſtle of 
Scarborough, fortifying it ſo as to render it almoſt 
impregnable. However, after ſeveral affected de. 
lays and excuſes, he was forced to ſubmit. Theſe. 
delays were probably the occaſion of the king's 
marching into Yorkſhire ; as allo to call William 
Peverel to account for the poiſoning of Ralph, carl 
of Cheſter, but William, conſcious of his guilt 
and dreading the king's ſteady juſtice, fled, upon 
his approach, over to the continent, leaving his 
large eſtates and caſtle, which were immediately 
ſeized and forfeited ro the king. Henry, biſhep 
of Wincheſter, the late king's brother, about the 
lame time, ſending his trealure betore him by the 
abbot of Cluny, withdrew privately out of the 
kingdom ; and as he went without the king's li. 
cence, the king ordered all his caſtles to be demo- 
liſhed : and by theſe vigorous meaſures the peace 
the north was fully ſecured. 

Henry now found his prefence neceſſary in the 
| ſouthern parts of the kingdom, eſpecially towards 
the marches of Wales, where there were ſever] 
malecontents, that gave ſtrong indications of rebel- 
lious deſigns; and Hugh de Mortimer, a noble- 
man of great power, had fortified his caſtles of 
Bridgenorth, Clayberry, and Wigmore. He had 
alſo prevailed upon Roger (ſon of the great Milo), 
earl of Heretord, to retire from court, and levy a 
body of forces amongſt the Welſh, to defend his 
caſtles of Heretord and Gloceſter againſt the com- 
miſſioners appointed by Henry to ſee the demoli. 
tion of the private fortreſſes put in execution : 
however, Gilbert Follyott, biſhop of Hereford, who 
was related to the young earl, found means to draw 
him off from this dangerous connection, and car- 
ried him back to court, upon aſſurance of the 
king's pardon, which was readily granted him up- 
on the ſurrender of his caſtles. Mortimer conti- 
nued obſtinate, till at length Henry marching 
againſt him in perſon, and inveſting his three caſtles 
at one and the ſame time, he found himſelf un- 
able to hold out, and therefore threw himſelf upon 
the king's mercy, who, unwilling to ſtain the be- 
ginning of his reign with blood, pardoned him. 

While Henry was taken up with the weightier 
affairs of the realm, he had appointed juſtices in 
all quarters of the kingdom to repreſs diſorders, 
and puniſh offenders, within their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions ; whilſt he took care to watch himſelf over 
their conduct, to ſee that they were vigilant and 
upright in the execution of their truſt; examining 
into the ſtate of the counties through which he 
paſſed in his progreſs, always ready to hear the 
complaints of ſuch as were aggrieved, and never 
forgiving negligence or oppreſſion in the juſtices. 
All theſe wiſe and paternal regulations gave his 
ſubjects the higheſt opinion of him, and they re- 
Jjoiced in their change of ſituation, promiſing 
themſelves peace, plenty, and felicity under a reign 


that had opened with ſuch happy omens. They had a 


pleaſing proſpect of the continuance of theſe bleſſ- 
ings by the increaſe of the royal progeny, queen 


theſe was William le Gros, earl of Albemarle, now | Eleanor being, on February 28, 1155, delivered 


| + The nature of this office was to be ſuperior of the king's | writs and precepts that iſſued in proceedings depending in the 


Chancery and his chap ls. He was to ſuperviſe all charters which 
were to be ſealed with the king's great ſeal, together with all 


king's courts and the Exchequer. 


+ See page 231. 
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of a prince, who was named Henry. This event 
ſecas to have given occaſion to that general coun- 
cil of the prelates and nobility which the king ſum- 
moned at Wallingford, about Eaſter, in which he 
e2X%ed an oath of fealty to his fon William, then 
an infant 9, and in caſe of his death to this Henry. 

in this year alſo Henry paſſed a charter of liber- 
tizs, confirming the church in all the privileges and 
immunities granted to it by Henry I. and allo 
cauſed the adulterated coin to be cried down, and 
new money ſtruck, of the juſt value and ſtandard. 

Theſe and other acts of popularity endeared 
Henry ſo much to the people of England, that he 
found himſelf in perfect tranquility *®, and there- 
fore, in January, 1156, he went over into Nor- 
mandy, where he did homage to Lewis the Young, 
king of France, for his poſſeſſions there; not that 
Henry, like ſome of his anceſtors, conſidered Eng- 
land only as an appendage to Normandy ; on the 
contrary, he looked upon it as the throne of his 
majeſty and the fountain of his power: but the 
ſtate of the French government and that of Nor- 
mandy, at this time, made him unwilling to give 
the crown of France any handle againſt him. 

During his ſtay in Normandy, where he paſſed 
ſeveral months of this year, he had ſome diſputes 
with his brother Geoffrey, in regard to his father's 
will, which he had taken an oath to obſerve +, and 
by which Geoffrey was to have the earldoms of An- 
Jou, Touraine, and Maine, as ſoon as Henry ſhould 
be in poſſ:Nion of the Engliſh crown; but Henry, 
who is faid in this affair to have regarded his own 
intereſt more than the ties of blood or oaths, got a 
diſpenſation from pope Adrian IV. (with whom he 
was upon very good terms) abſolving him from his 
oath to keep his father's will; and Geoffrey hav- 
ing thereupon engaged the Anjouvins to rife and 
declare for him, Henry ſeized this as a plauſible 
pretext to come to an open rupture with his brother, 
whoſe patrimony he ſeized by force of arms into his 
own poſſeſſion, after having reduced the inſurgents; 
and at length Geoffrey found himſelf compelled to 
accept of a penſion of one thouſand pounds Engliſh 
money, and two thouſand pounds Anjouvin, which 
amounted to about five hundred pounds more, and 
to relinquiſh his title to the counties in queſtion. 
Henry having thus ſettled every thing upon a de- 
ſirable footing in Normandy, returned to his Eng- 
liſn dominions about autumn, where his preſence 
was become particularly neceſſary on account of the 
behaviour of the Welſh, who had made ſeveral 
bloody invaſions into the territories bordering pon 
their country. 

In order, therefore, to quell theſe diſturbances, 
Henry, ſoon after his return, ſet about aſſembling 
a powertul army, with which he, in the beginning 
of the enſuing year, 1157, marched to Weſtcheſter, 


ce, 
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where he received intelligence that Owen, the 
Welch prince, was advanced as far as Baſingwerk, 
to meet him. Upon this Henry advanced with 
the van of his army to give him battle; bur here 
he had well nigh loſt the greateſt part of his men, 
and his own lite, through the cowardice or treachery 
of a young nobleman, Henry de Eſſex, his ſtandard- 
bearer, who, upon the firſt charge, was ſtruck with 
ſuch a panic from the furious onſet given by the 
Welſh, that, throwing away the royal ſtandard, he 
fled with the greateſt precipitation . The Engliſh, 
no longer ſeeing the king's enſign waving in its 
place, took it for granted their monarch was flain, 
which occaſioned ſo great a confuſion, that the 
whole army was on the point of falling into a ge- 
neral rout; but Henry, apprized of the cauſe, rode 
every where among his men bare-headed to ſhew 
himſelf, and partly by his words, and partly by his 
example, inſpired freſh vigour into his deſponding 
ſoldiers; ſo that rallying they returned to the charge, 
and the ſhame of having been thus ſurprized giv- 
ing double ſtrength to their blows, they beat back 
the enemy, and got time to retreat, though with 
conſiderable loſs. About the fame time Henry's 
fleet made a deſcent upon the Iſle of Angleſey; 
but the inhabitants, who were accuſtomed to ſuch 
viſits, being upon their guard, gave the invaders 
ſo warm a reception, that hardly three out of ten 
returned alive to theirſhips. Theſe unſucceſsful be- 
ginnings determined Henry for the preſent to patch 
up a = with a people whom he found too 
powerful for him in the midſt of their faſtneſſes and 
woods. A pacification was accordingly concluded 
between Owen and him, whereby the former was 
to pay the accuſtomed tribute. 

Matters being thus ſettled with the Welch, 
Henry, in purſuance of his ſcheme of reſumption, 
invited Malcolm, king of Scots, ſurnamed the 
Maiden], to viſit him at Cheſter, where the latter 
reſigned to Henry the counties of Northumber- 
land and Cumberland, but was ſuffered to retain 
the earldom of Huntingdon, upon doing fealty 
and homage to Henry, as his grand-tather had done 
before to Henry I. with a falvo to all his royal dig- 
nities. 

The cloſe of this year added an increaſe to 
Henry's happineſs by the birth of a ſon, at Ox- 
ford, who afterwards ſucceeded him, by the name 
of Richard. 

In the beginning of the year 1138, Henry made 
an iter, or progreſs, through his kingdom, in or- 
der to ſee that juſtice was duly adminiſtered. When 
he came to Lincoln, he ſubmitted to be crowned 
in the ſuburbs of that city, called Wickford, in 
compliance with the ſuperſtition of the inhabitants, 
to whom this condeſcenſion proved highly agree- 
able. 


$ Who died a few days after this ceremony. 

* Some hiſtorians inform us, that about this time Henry 
began to plan the conqueſt of Ireland, and that he had actu- 
ally obtained a bull from pope Adrian IV. for that purpoſe, 
but _ for ſome particular reaſons, the expedition was polt- 
pon e 0 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, deſirous to have a 
better proviſion for his younger ſon than he was able to make 
him, required, in a will made on his death- bed, that his eldeſt 
ſon Henry, whenever he got poſſeſſion of England, ſhould 
make over the counties of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; and 
obliged the biſhops and nobles about him to ſwear that his 
_ ſhould not be interred till Henry had bound himſelf by 
oath to perform the contents of the will, which till then was 
not to be opened. Henry coming to the funeral is ſaid to have 
taken the oath very unwillingly, and purely to avoid the ſcan - 

22 


| 


dal of letting his father's corpſe lie unburied. But this relation 
is much to be ſuſpected, it not being agreeable either to the 
father's affection to Henry, to whom, in his own life-time, he 
had voluntarily reſigned Normandy, or to his known piety 
and regard to juſtice, to make uſe of ſuch an artifice in his laſt 
moments, either to force his eldeſt ſon to part with his un- 
doubted right againſt his will, or to trepan him into an a& of 
perjury. 

t For which he was afterwards formally accuſed by Robert 
de Montfort; and the fact being notorious, Henry de Eſſex 
had no other defence than to take the benefit of a fingle duel. 
Being vanquiſhed, though his life became a forfeit to the law, 
yet the king ſpared it, ordering him to be ſhorn a monk, and 
to be ſhut up in a monaſtery ; by which means his great eſtate 
fell to the crown. 

|| On account of his remarkable continency and celibacy. 
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Henry was no ſooner returned from this progreſs | 


than he was called abroad, upon the death of his 
brother Geoffrey, count of Nantes, to take care 
of his foreign affairs; and accordingly left England 
about the middle of Augult. 

He judged it neceſſary to engage the court of 
France in his intereſt on this occaſion, and there- 
fore procured a conference with Lewis (the Young), 
on the river Epte, which ſeparated their territories. 
Here the two kings agreed on a match between 
prince Henry of England and the princeſs Margaret 
of France, both infants, the former only about tour 
years of age, and the latter as many months. 
Lewis afterwards invited the king of England to 
Paris, where he entertained him with great mag- 
nificence: at his departure he took with him the 
young princeſs, the care of whoſe education he 
commutted to Robert de Newbourg, ſteward and 
juſticiary of Normandy, till ſhe came of an age fit 
for marriage. Lewis the Young has been repre- 
ſented by moſt hiſtorians as a very eaſy and weak 
prince, and hence it has been ſaid that Henry pro- 
cured from him a commiſſion to enter Brittany as 
his lieutenant; but though the reputation of a 
league, or alliance, with this king, might be of 
great ſervice, it does not ſeem reaſonable to think 
that he had any ſuch commiſſion, and that all he 
obtained was only an acxnowlegement of his title 
of grand-feneſchal of France, which had been en- 
joyed by his grand-father, Fulk, in virtue of a 
_ from Lewis the Fat, in conſequence of the 

ereditary right the counts of Anjou had to that 
dignity, from the time of their firſt creation. The 
aſſuming this title, however, gave Henry a very 
plauſible pretext for invading the county of Nantes, 
which he claimed as heir to his brother Geot- 
frey. In fact, he wanted neither commiſſion nor 
power to carry his point, being maſter of all the 
countries that ſurrounded Brittany, and having 
had the adminiſtration of Flanders, with guar- 
dianſhip of the heir, committed to him by count 
Theodoric, when he ſet out on his expedition to 
Jeruſalem. 

Brittany had, for ſome time, been rent by inteſ- 
tine wars, occaſioned by the pretenſions of Eudes, 
or Eudo, viſcount of Penthievre, huſband to the 
ducheſs Bertha (daughter of Conan le Gros), and 
of Conan le Petit, carl of Richmond, her fon by 
her firſt huſband, Allan le Sauvage, to the govern- 
ment of the duchy ; but Eudes being taken pri- 
{oner by the lord of Fougeres, Conan at laſt got 
poſſeſſion of the whole principality, except the 
county of Nantes, which he likewiſe ſeized upon 
the death of Geoffrey. It was his undoubted right 
by inheritance, and Geoffrey, the late poſſeſſor, 
had no title to it but what he derived from the vo- 
tuntary ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of Nantes, 
who, after the death of Conan le Gros, not chuſing 
to come again under the dominion of a duke of 
Brittany, put themſelves under the protection of 
young Geoffrey Plantagenet. But it was in vain 
that Conan urged his right, in oppoſition to a ſu- 


the county, and on his non-compliance, confiſcated 


the earldom of Richmond, with all his eſtates in 


* 


England, equal at leaſt in revenue to all chat he 
enjoyed 1n the county of Nantes. 

Conan therefore, finding himſelf certain to be 
the loſer, whatever party he ſhould take ; appre- 
henſive of new troubles being raiſed in Brittany 
by his uncle Henry, count of Penthievre, who was 
returned into France with that deſign; deſpairing 
of any aſſiſtance, and utterly unable to oppole the 
king of England, who was advanced as far as Ay. 
ranches, at the head of a powerful army of Normans, 
and ready to enter his territories, he thought it beſt 
to avert theſe troubles by a timely ſubmiſſion; and 
accordingly, having had a meeting with Henry, he 
delivered up to him the county of Nantes, on the 
twenty-ninth of September, of which Henry in. 
ſtantly took poſſeſſion ® : and having reduced the 
caſtle of Thouars, which held out againſt him, he 
applied himſelf to the ſettling all matters of diſ. 
pute between him and the princes whole tertito- 
ries lay contiguous to his in Normandy. But be— 
fore he left France, he took the opportunity cf 
Lewis's making 1 viſit of devotion to Mount St. 
Michael, to wait upon him there, in order to river 
the good underſtanding between them. The pil. 
grimage being over, the French monarch was 
nobly entertained by Henry, who obſerved the ſame 
ceremonies towards him, which had been ſhewn © 
himſelf in Paris. Lewis then departed, highly 
pleaſed with the politeneſs and magniſicence ot hi; 
brother of England, 

Henry now returned to his Engliſh domi. 
nions; and ſoon after went into the North, in 
order to have an interview with the Scottiſh king 
at Carliſle, the particulars of which we do not know, 
From hence he and his queen went over again to 
Normandy, and kept their Chriſtmas at Falaiſe: 
and there the earls of Blois and Perche reſigned to 
Henry all the towns and caſtles which were in thc! 
hands, belonging to the duchy of Normandy ; 
while Henry inveſted the earl of Perche in the caſtle 
of Belleſme. 

The beginning of the year 1159, we find Henry 
again in England, and taking a progreſs as far as 
the city of Worceſter, where he kept the feſtival 
of Eaſter, together with his queen; and, atter 
being ſolemnly crowned, they both came to the 
offertory, laid their crowns upon the high altar, 
and vowed never to wear them more, as long as 
they lived +. 

Henry, not yet ſatisfied with the addition of 
Nantes, and the extenſive dominions he formerly 
enjoyed, reſolved to revive the pretenſions of his 
queen, Eleanor, to the county of Thoulouſe, in 
right of her grand-father, William, count of Poic- 
tou, who married Philippa, heireſs of William IV. 
count of Thoulouſe. "Theſe dominions had been 
mortgaged to Raymond de St. Giles, the youngeſt 
brother of William, for a certain conſideration ; 
and the count of Poictou afterwards confirmed the 
ſale for a ſum of money. But Lewis the Young, 
when he married Eleanor, ſole daughter and heireſs 
of William IX. count of Poictou, pretended that 


perior power: Henry ſummoned him to reſtore | the firſt alienation to Raymond de St. Giles was no 


better than a colluſion between him and his brother, 


and that the confirmation was an impoſition upon 


— 


On this occaſion a marriage was reſolved upon between 
Conſtance, the daughter and heireſs of Conan, and Geoffrey, 
third ſon to Henry. This marriage five years after took place, 
upon Conan's death, and Geoffrey, young as he was, became 
duke of Brittany. 


+ Hoveden. This, however, certainly could have been 
meant only of the identical crowns ſo offered ; for what reaſon 
does hiſtory give us to believe that Henry never again wore 2 


crown ? 
the 
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the implicity of the count of Poictou: he there- 
fore alleged that the whole tranſaction was null 
and void, and that Eleanor ought to enjoy the in- 
heritance of her grand-mother Philippa, upon re- 
ſtoring the ſum which the count of Poictou had re- 
ceived for the confirmation of the pretended ſale. 
Raymond V. then count of Thoulouſe, in vain 

Icaded preſcription and right of ſale; this plea was 
over-ruled by the power of the French king, who 
threatened to make his pretenſions good by force 
of arms. Nevertaelels, after a long negociation, 
the difference was terminated by the marriage of 
count Raymond with Conſtance, the ſiſter of Lewis, 
and widow of Euſtace, ſon of king Stephen. In 
{vour of this marriage Lewis deſiſted from his pre- 
ceniions 4. a 

But after the marriage of Eleanor with Henry, 
the ſame rights devolved to him, who was of too 
ambicious a ſpirit to ſuffer them to lie long dormant, 
and accordingly now laid claim to the county; and 
Raymond again pleading ſale and preſcription, he 
reſolved to reduce it by force of arms. 

This was an enterprize of great importance, and 
attended with many difficulties, It would require 
a length of time to take by force lo ſtrong and po- 
»ulous a city as Thoulouſe; and to ſupply pay at 
the uſual rate, with proviſions, to the knights his 
vaſſals, after the expiration of the forty days ſer- 
vice (which, by their tenures, they were obliged 
to perform at their own coſt), was likely to involve 
Henry in an inſupportable expence. To provide 
againſt this inconvenience, and that he might not 
be compelled to abandon his deſign for want of mo- 
ney, he raiſed ſixty Anjouvin ſhillings (about fif- 
teen ſhillings Engliſh) upon every noble fief in 
Normandy, and his other foreign dominions that 
lay at a diſtance from the ſcene of his enterprize. 

The uſual manner hitherto obſerved —_ 
Europe in general, in raiſing armies, was by the 
king's ſending orders to his military tenants to take 
the field with a certain number of their vaſſals, in 
proportion to the value of their fiefs ; and an army 
being formed of theſe, each lord and gentleman 
had a command in it, greater or leſs, according to 
the quantity of his lands and the number of his 
followers. This perſonal ſervice was both incon- 
venient and burthenſome, eſpecially to the inferior 
gentry, when a war was to be carried on in remote 
countries, the charges of going to the army and 
returning thence, which they bore themſelves, be- 
ing very great; their domeſtic affairs ſuffering, and 
the tillage of their lands being neglected, during 
their long abſence, and that of their attendants, 
who uſed to be employed at home in huſbandry. 
It was much more agreeable to them, in ſuch a caſe, 
to advance money (as prelates were often allowed 
to do), than to furniſh troops and go in perſon : 
and Henry's military tenants, in England, Nor- 
mandy, and Anjou, came readily into this propo- 
ſal of commuting, by a pecuniary payment, for 
theirperſonal ſervice in the expedition againſt Thou- 
louſe. This payment was called Eſcuage, Scu- 
tage; and this is the firſt time we find any men- 
tion of it 1n hiſtory. It ſeems to have been charged 
in England at the rate of three pounds for every 
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knight's fee; and, according to Gervaſe, raiſed the 
ſum of one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds. 
With this money he levied a numerous army 
of mercenaries, which being put under the com- 
mand of the moſt experienced of his nobility and 
gentry, and joined by his military tenants, and 
their followers, in Guienne, and alſo by the troops 
of his allies, furniſhed a ſufficient force for the in- 
tended expedition, 

Henry, finding every thing now ready, returned 
to the continent, taking with him Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, whom he knighted on this occaſion, 
William, count of Boulogne, and a great number 
of Engliſh noblemen, who ſerved as volunteers on 
this occaſion . He was joined, on his arrival, by 
the troops of William, lord of Montpelier, and 
Trincaval, viſcount of Bezieres and Niſmes : Ray- 
mond Berenger, count of Barcelona, ſent him a 
body of forces, in conſequence of a treaty of mar- 
riage between the count's daughter and Richard, 
the king's ſecond ſon, by which the young couple 
were to be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, as ſoon as 
they ſhould be of age to conſummate the marriage. 

Thus reintorced,. Henry's firſt operation was the 
ſiege of Cahors, the capital of the generality of 
Quercy, which he quickly made himſelf maſter of; 
and then entering the county of Thoulouſe, he 
ſat down before the city of that name; but Lewis, 
the French king, who had with a jealous eye watched 
over Henry's motions, reſolved at all events to 
ſtop his further progreſs, fearing, not without rea- 
ſon, that if he ſhould become maſter of ſo many 
principal places in the heart of France, he might ere 
long advance to the very gates of Paris, and give 
him laws: he therefore marched with a ſmall body 
of troops to the ſuccour of the count his brother- 
in- law, and made ſuch expedition that he threw 
himſelf into the town before Henry could have time 
to prevent him. The king of England was not a 
little ſurprized at this ſtep of Lewis, with whom he 
had fo lately contracted an alliance, and even inti- 
macy of friendſhip. Nevertheleſs, he continued 
to puſh the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, from the 
middle of June till the beginning of November; 
but ſuch was the ſtrength of the place, and fo reſo- 
lute the reſiſtance of the beſieged, animated by the 
preſence of the French king, that at length, afte 
a prodigious expence of blood and treaſure, Henry, 
to his unſpeakable mortification, was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. In his retreat his army was mi- 
ſerably harraſſed by the French troops; Wil- 
liam, count of Boulogne, ſon to the deceaſed king 
Stephen, was ſlain with ſeveral other perſons or 
diſtinction, and Henry, with great difficulty, got 
the ſhattered remains of his army back into Nor- 
mandy. 

Burning with rage and reſentment againſt the 
French king for his late breach of the peace and alli- 
ance between them, Henry reſolved to make him 
pay dear for his perfidy; and therefore, after ſome 
time ſpent 1n recruiting the ſtrength and numbers 
of his forces, he fell upon the Beauvoiſis, took 
and deſtroyed the ſtrong fortreſs of Gerberoy, re- 
duced ſeveral towns and villages to aſhes, and 
having found means to get over to his intereſt Si- 
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t Catel. Hiſtoire des Comtes de Toulouſe. 

* His chancellor Becket likewiſe attended him on this occa- 
ſion: and Fitz Stephens, in his Life of that prelate, ſays, that 
in this war, Thomas, then chancellor, made a prodigious fi- 
gure; he had ſeven hundred knights in his retinue: and, be- 


ſides theſe, he maintained at his table, for forty days, twelve 
hundred horſemen, each of whom received of him three ſhil- 
lings per diem, to provide for his horſes and eſquires: and 
that the number of all his dependants amounted to four thou- 
ſand men able to carry arms, 
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mon de Montfort, count of Evreux, that noble- 
man ſurrendered into his hands the ſtrong for- 
treſſes of Montfort PAurari, Rochefort, and Eper- 
non, in the neighbourhood of Paris. By this ſud- 
den turn of affairs, Lewis found all communication 
with his capital cut off, and alarmed at the rapid 
progreſs of Henry's arms, he was glad to propoſe 
a ceſſation of arms for ſix months; to which Henry 
conſenting, all hoſtilities ceaſed, and the latter re- 
turned to Normandy, where he kept his Chriſt- 
mas. This ceſſation of arms was followed by a 
treaty of peace, which was concluded in May, 
1160, but not ratified till the October following. 

The reader will recolle&, that Margaret, tne 
French king's daughter, had been affianced to 
Henry's eldeſt fon : ſhe was to have for her portion 
the city of Gifors, with a part of the Norman Vex- 
in, which were to remain in the cuſtody of the 
Knights Templars till the celebration of the marri- 
age; but Henry, impatient to be in poſſeſſion of 
the lands abovementioned, prevailed on the cardi- 
nals of Piſa and Pavia to grant him a ſynodical 
decree diſpenſing with the nonage of the partics; 
whereupon he ordered the nuptials to be ſolem- 
nized, and the royal infants were accordingly mar- 
ried in the beginning of November, though the 
bridegroom was not then ſeven, and the bride only 
three years of age. In conſequence of the celebra- 
tion of theſe nuptials the Knights Templars, look- 

ing upon themſclves as freed from their charge, de- 
Iivered up to Henry the caitle of Giſors and the 
other places aſſigned as Margaret's portion. 

Theſe mean and underhand proceedings natu- 
rally gave great umbrage to Lewis, who vented 
the firſt emotions of his reſentment on the Knights 
Templars, who had ſo haſtily, and without con- 
ſulting him, given up their truſt; he baniſhed 
them out of his kingdom; but Henry, who always 
took care to reward thoſe who had rendered him 
ſervices, gave them ſo favourable a reception in 
England, that they had no caule to regret their 
expulſion from the French dominions. Lewis then 
ordered the ſons of Theobald, count of Blois, to 
fortify Chaumont, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
and that commanded the whole of the county of 
Touraine, where Henry had great poſſeſſions. 
Hereupon the king of England, without loſing any 
time, gathered together a ſtrong force, and advanced 
againſt the place, which being unprovided juſt then 
for defence, became an caſy conqueſt, and the 
works, not yet finiſhed, were by Henry levelled to 
the ground, who, at the ſame time, took and car- 
ried away priſoners all the garriſon, amounting to 
two hundred men and upwards. He then gave 
orders for fortifying ſeveral places in that province, 
and ſupplying them with ſtrong garriſons ; after 
which he went to Mans, where he kept his Chriſt- 
mas, with his queen, Eleanor, who had lately come 
over to Normandy, with her {on prince Henry and 
his ſiſter Matilda. 

When the following ſpring, 1161, allowed the 
campaign to open, the French king entered the 
Norman Vexin with a conſiderable army; Henry 
alſo raiſed forces on his ſide, to oppole him: but 
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as neither party, though ſeveral times in ſight of 
each other, choſe to come to a battle, both lay up- 
on the defenſive, till at length, by the mediation 
of pope Alexander III. a truce was made till Mid. 
ſummer; and Henry, having taken the firons 
caſtle of Agen, in Aquitaine, this ſucceſs of his in. 
duced Lewis more readily to hearken to a peace 
Pope Alexander, who had been obliged to fly from 
Italy by his rival, the antipope Victor, had now 
taken refuge in France, where Lewis had acknoy. 
leged him for the true pope, as did alſo Henry on 
his ſide ; the pontiff therefore, deſirous to reconcile 
his two friends, probably with a view of getting 
them to unite in his caule, offered his perſonal me. 
diation, and propoſed an interview between the two 
monarchs at Torcy, upon the river Loire; which. 
being agreed to, a peace was there concluded in 
preſence of his holineſs +. 

Henry, no longer taken up with the affairs of 
war, applied himſelf to the redreſſing ſome griey. 
ances that had crept into his Norman government. 
For this purpoſe he held a council of his prelates 
and nobility at Bayeux, and ſoon after another a: 
Liſlebonne, where the barons took an eventual oath 
of fealty to prince Henry, as heir- apparent to that 
duchy. 

The affairs of England now requiring to be 
looked after, Henry would gladly have returned 
hither ; but as his concerns on the continent could 
not yet diſpenſe with his abſence, he was con- 
tented to ſend over his fon Henry, in the ſpring of 
1162, under the care of his truſty chancellor, Bec- 
ket, to whom he gave a patent to act as regent of 
the Kingdom till his own arrival. Accordingly this 
year Thomas convened a great aſſembly, or parlia- 
ment, under the king's commiſſion, at which the 
prince-royal of England was preſent, and had fealty 
{worn to him by the prelates and nobles here, in 
like manner as he had received it before from thoſe 
in Normandy, the chancellor himſelf being the firſt 
to ſet the example. This ſame year Thomas Bec- 
ket was choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon the 
demiſe of Theobald: there was ſome diſpute con- 
cerning his election, the biſhop of Hereford ob- 
jecting that he had appeared hitherto rather in the 
character of a ſoldier than a churchman; but this 
obſtacle was powerfully over-ruled, and Thomas 
was, by the biſhop of Wincheſter, declared duly 
elected, and received conſecration accordingly *. 

After ſettling the affairs which had now detained 
him on the continent near four years, Henry re- 
turned into England in 1163, where he was re- 
ceived with the greateſt demonſtrations of loyalty 
and affection by all the nobility, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, and among the reſt by Becket, his fa- 
vourite miniſter, and now head of the Engliſh 
church. And here it was that he gave the firſt in- 
ſtance of that diſſimulation, for which among his 
other vices, he became ſo notorious in the ſucceed- 
ing part of his life: from the gayeſt ſoldier and the 
moſt magnificent courtier of his age, he was now 
become a profeſſed practiſer of all the fanatic ſe- 
verities of the monkiſh order; and the manner of 


his behaviour to the temporal nobles was ſo inſup- 


+ Oa this occaſion a magnificent pavilion was erected for 
the pope ; and before he alighted from his horſe, he was met 
by both kings, walking on foot, who each placed himſelf at 
one of the ſtirrups of his holineſs, and walked by him till he 
alighted, each of them holding a ſtirrup, and waiting on him 
like common grooms. No wonder, if ſuch an unpardon- 
able weakneſ. in tuo powerful monarchs raiſed the haughtineſs | 


of the pontiff to its utmoſt height; and accordingly he rather 
commanded than mediated the peace he was ſo deſirous to have 
concluded. 

„ Becket was thus elected on June 3, 1162, having been 
— prieſt the day before, by Walter, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter. 
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ſolent, that it required far leſs diſcern- 
ment than Henry was poſſeſſed of, tor that prince 
to perceive that he had been egregiouſſy ten 
in the ſpirit of the man whom he had delighted to 
honour : however, he for the preſent diſguiſed his 
real ſentiments under the appearance of a civil re- 

>ption. : 
3 his return, Henry kept his Chriſtmas at 
Weſtminſter, where he received homage from Mal- 
colm, king of Scots, from Owen and Rees, the 
\rinces of North and South Wales, and from all 
the nobility, ſpiritual and temporal, who, at the 
ſame time, renewed their eventual oath of fealty 
to his ſon priace Henry, 

And now he might have reigned the happieſt 
and greateſt monarch that had for many years filled 
the Engliſh, or indeed any other, throne, had not 
all his expected felicity been ſuddenly deſtroyed by 
a viper whom he had nouriſhed in his boſom, and 
no ſooner felt himſelf raiſed to the meridian vigour 
of power by the genial warmth of royal favour, 
than, with the blackeſt ingratitude, he endeavoured 
to ſting his benefactor to the heart. 

The reader will readily conceive that I can mean 
no other than the archbiſhop, Becket, whoſc inſo- 
lence, pride, and obſtinacy brought diſgrace upon 
his ſovereign, and an untimely fate upon himſclf. 

It will be neceſſary, before we proceed to give 
an account of the great controverly that at this time 
aroſe between Henry and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and which I ſhall conſider in a civil light, 
to let the reader into the hiſtory and rite of this am- 
bitious and rebellious ſubject. 

Thomas Becket + was ſon of a citizen of Lon- 
don , by a Syrian woman ||, and ſpent his youth in 
the ſtudy of the law. He grew ſo famous at the bar, 
that he was ſent to Rome by Theobald, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, on ſeveral negociations, in which he 
diſcharged himſelf fo ably, and to the ſatisfaction of 
his patron, that, upon the promotion of Roger de 
Pont V'Eveque to the fee of York, he was ordained 
deacon, and afterwards made archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, about a fortnight before the death of Stephen. 
When Henry II. was crowned, Theobald, as hath 
been already ſhewn, recommended him to the king 
for his chancellor. In the diſcharge of this high office 
Becket behaved to every one with ſo much pride 
and haughtineſs, as rendered him almoſt inſupport- 
able; but, at the ſame time, he had the art or diſ- 
guiſing himſelf entirely with regard to the king, 
to whoſe will he at all times appeared to be ſub- 
miſſively devoted, ſo that Henry looked upon him 
as a perſon always ready to ſacritice every thing to 
his deſire or intereſt ; and therefore, upon receiv- 
ing news of the death of Theobald, he reſolved to 
promote Becket to that dignity, as a perſon who 
might be ſerviceable to him in ſome deſigns he had 

rmed againſt the encroachments which the clergy 
were daily making upon the royal authority. The 
monks of Canterbury, who claimed the privilege 
of electing an. archbiſhop of that ſee, were very 
little inclinable to have Becket placed there, whom 
they looked upon as too much of a courtier and 
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man of the world; but Henry's recommendation 
was ſo warm and urgent, that Becket was actually 
elected, as aboveſaid, on the third of June, 1162; 
being the firſt Sunday after Whitſunday. 

No looner did he ſee himſelf eſtabliſhed in this 
high ſtation then he began to give a ſpecimen of 
his vanity and inſolence, by two acts, which one 
would imagine were meant to prepare the king for 
what he atrerwards found in his conduct towards 
him: he imagined his conſecration to be a matter 
of ſuch importance to Chriſtianity and the church 
of England, that he affected to diſtinguiſh it by a 
ſolemn teitival, and accordingly initituted the 
feaſt of the Holy Trinity to be kept on that day, 
laying himicit the communton-office eipecially ap- 
pointed for ith. The other act was, his ſending, 
immediately upon his election, the ſeals of his of- 
fice of chancellor to the king, without waiting his 
return from abroad: an act which Henry conſi- 
dered as an affectation of independency, and a de- 
claration that he was to expect no ſervice from him 
in the affairs of the kingdom. This the king could 
not but greatly reſent; and Diceto and Gervaſe 
will have it, that this was the principal cauſe of 
that cold civility which Henry ſhewed to the arch- 
biſhop, when he met him at his landing in Eng- 
land, which was the more taken notice of, on ac- 
count of their former intimacy, and what the king 
had ſo lately done for him in getting him promoted 
to the archiepiſcopal dignity. Another writer, of 
ſome degree of credit J, ſays on the contrary, 
that when the king landed at Southampton, he 
received the archbiſhop with his accuſtomed kind- 

eſs; and after being ſeveral days together, during 
which nothing paſſed but what ſhewed Becket to 
be in the higheit favour, they parted, entirely ſa- 
tisfied with each other,” So that perhaps the cold- 
neſs on the king's ſide did not commence till after 
the archbiſhop's return from the council of Tours, 
and the king's being informed of the reſolutions 
he had taken there. 

Thomas had behaved fo little like a churchman 
during the time that he exerciſed the office of chan- 
cellor, that Henry, when he advanced him by his in- 
tereſt to the place of Theobald, never dreamed he 
would trouble his head about matters of controverſy, 
eſpecially ſuch as tended to give any uncaſineſs to, or 
circumſcribe the power of the crown; but Becker 

eing now placed, as he imagined, beyond the 
reach of royal authority, reſolved to ſupport his 
imaginary independency, and ftruck into all that 
preſumptuous ambition, which in thoſe times 
ſeemed to be inherent in that illuſtrious office. 
The daily jarrings that happened in temporal and 
{piritual affairs, ſoon gave Henry an opportunity 
of obſerving that the very quinteſſence of prela- 
tical inſolence was centered in Thomas. 

A council having been held at Tours, by pope 
Alexander III. on the nineteenth of May, in the 
preceding year (1162), Becket had attended there, 
and was received by his holineſs with extraordi- 
nary honours, who granted his church all the pri- 
vileges he deſired. Among other canons made at 


+ The following account is taken from Fitz Stephens? Vita 
St. Thomæ, Gervaſe, Brompton, and others. 

t Gilbert Becket. He lived in the Borough of Southwark, 
on the {pot where St. Thomas's hoſpital now ſtands. 

Her name was Matildis, ſaid to be the daughter of a Sa- 
racen, who had taken Gilbert, Becket's father, priſoner when 
be went in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, or rather, while he 
ſerved in the armies of the cruſaders, 

22 
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$& Which hath ever fince been obſerved in England. The 
following Sundays have taken their denominations from it; 
whereas they are ſtill computed in foreign parts, as they were 
here before this event, according to the order in which they 
follow Whitſunday. 

JJ Heribert, in the Life prefixed to the Epiſtles of Becket, 
in quarto, at Bruſſels, A. D. 1632. p. 27. 
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this council, there was one againſt the uſurpation 
of eccleſiaſtical goods by the laity : and whether 
Thomas thought himſelf obliged by the canon, or 
was encouraged by the pope (with whom it is moſt 
likely he then concerted the meaſures he afterwards 
purſued), to attempt the recovery of all lands ali- 
enated from his ſee, he was no ſooner returned 
home than be demanded of the king the cuſtody 
of the caſtle oſ Rocheſter, which Henry held in 
his own hands, and alſo the manors of Saltwode 
and Hethe, as belonging to the church of Canter- 
bury, but were now held of the king, by knight's 
fee, by William de Roſs. He pretended allo to 
the caſtle, with all the honours, of Tunbridge, in 
the poſſeſſion of Roger, earl of Clare, great-grand- 
fon to Richard Fitz Gilbert, to whom 1t had been 
granted by William I. for a valuable conſidera- 
tion of lands, to an equal extent, in Normandy : 
this grant had alſo been confirmed by ſeveral for- 
mer archbiſhops of Canterbury. Nevertheleſs, 
Becket, inſiſting that his predeceſſors had no 
power to alienate the property of the church, ſum- 
moned Roger to do him homage, without deigning 
to acquaint the king with his intentions. Bur the 
earl, with a becoming ſpirit, told him he held the 
caſtle of the king, and would do homage to none 
but his majeſty. Such proceedings in the arch- 
biſhop could not but give great umbrage both to 
the king and the nobility ; however, not contented 
with this attempt to extend his juriſdiction, he 


made a ſtill more powerful effort, by collating one | po 


Lawrence, a prieſt and creature of his own, to the 
rectory of Eyneſworth, or Ayresford, in Kent, al- 
ſerting that it was the prerogative of the arch- 
biſhop to fill all vacant church-livings in the ma- 
nors of his military tenants, as well as of the 
churches of Canterbury. But the patron, who was 
2 baron of the realm, reſolved not to ſubmit to 
ſuch an inſolent intruſion, and immediately ejected 
Lawrence from the benefice. 

Becket, conſidering this as an unpardonable af- 
front, excommunicated the patron, expreſly con- 
trary to a law enacted in the reign of the firſt Wil- 
liam, importing, that no military tenant of the 
crown ſhould be excommunicated without know- 
lege of the king. This preſumption was an additio- 
nal cauſe of diiguſt to Henry, who, on this occaſion 
wrote himſelf a letter to the archbiſhop, deſiring that 
the cenſure might be taken off, which the haughty 

relate abſolutely refuſed : at length, however, re- 
flecting, that, by perſevering in what he had done, 
he ſhould incur the penalties of the above-mentioned 
law, amounting to high treaſon, he complied, but 
with ſo ill a grace, that Henry from that inſtant 
reſolved never more to countenance him. Theſe 
may be conſidered as the preludes to the open rup- 
ture which ſoon after enſued between the king and 
this rebellious ſubject. 
Among other ſteps by which Becket endeavoured 
to gain the good-will of the populace, and of the 
herd of monks and other lazy gown-men that 
ſwarmed all over the kingdom, and by whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance he hoped to be able to ſet the archiepiſ- 
copal chair at leaſt upon a level, if not above the 
royal throne ; he affected, on all occaſions, to be 
a vigorous aſſerter of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of holy church, to uſe the cant of thoſe times. 
One of theſe immunities, or rather abuſes, was 
that no clergyman was to be ſubject to the civil 
juriſdiction, however heinous the crime he might 
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have committed: in conſequence of this iniquitou 
exemption, there was not a ſpecies of villainy which 
the prieſts did not practiſe, relying upon their pri 
vileges for impunity, and' openly detying the power 
of the magiſtrates, and even inſulting their perſons. 
murder, robbery, and theft ſtalked openly through 
the land, clad in the habit of the church, without — 
one daring to call theſe holy ruffians to account 
It happened ſoon after Becket's elevation to the 
primacy, that a clerk, in Worceſterſhire, having 
debauched a gentleman's daughter, and afterward 
killed her father, the king infiſted that he ſhoulg 
be tried for theſe crimes in his ſecular court; but 
Becket would not allow it, and, to protect him 
from the civil juriſdiction, ordered him to be kept 
in the biſhop's priſon; and afterwards, — 
the matter into his own court, it was decreed that 
the murderer, as a puniſhment for his crime, ſhould 
be deprived of his benefice, and be confined for 
the remainder of his days in a monaſtery. The 
king, being informed of the ſentence, expoſtulated 
very warmly with the archbiſhop for puniſhing ſo 
ſlightly a crime which was death by the laws of the 
land. Becket, in reply, alleged the immunities of the 
church, and told the king to his face, that a Cleroy. 
man ought not to be put todeath for any crime what. 
ever; and that as to ſubjecting a churchman to the 
cognizance of the civil courts, it was a flagrant en- 
croachment upon the privileges of the church, which 
he would, in all caſes, oppoſe it the utmoſt of his 
wer. This inſolent declaration put the king almoſt 
beſide himſelf with rage; but his prudence cominę 
to his aſſiſtance, he wiſely forbore treating the inſo- 
lent archbiſhop as he deſerved, but, turning his 
back upon him, left him with contempr. 7 
Henry now perceived that it was high time to 
put a ſtop to this tyranny and injuſtice of the clergy 
which threatened his own authority and the peace 
of the nation with the moſt fatal conſequences : he 
therefore called an aſſembly of the biſhops at Weſt- 
minſter, where he folemnly demanded of the arch- 
biſhop and biſhops, < whether they conſented and 
allowed, that ſuch felons as were clergymen, who 
were taken in the fact, convicted, or confeſſed, 
ſhould be degraded, and immediately upon their 
degradation be delivered over to a ſecular officer 
for corporal puniſhment ? * This demand, which 
was of itſelf perfectly agreeable to juſtice and the 
conſtitution of the land, met with little or no re- 
ſiſtance from the clergy ; but the archbiſhop per- 
emptorily refuſed to comply with it, alleging that 
it was contrary to the law of God and the inſtitu- 
tions of the church, for a delinquent to undergo a 
double puniſhment for one offence; and told his 
brethren, that it ill became them, who were forbid 
by the holy ſcriptures to be concerned in ſentences of 
blood, to conſent to the expoſing any guilty pe 
of their own order tocapital puniſhment. Upon thi 
the biſhops, who thought they could do no leſs than 
ſubſcribe to- the opinion of their primate in all 
church- affairs, declined coming to a reſolution upon 
the ſubje& of the king's demand. Henry finding 
them thus obſtinate, demanded, with ſome warmth, 
whether they would obſerve thelaws and cuſtoms of 
his realm? To which the archbiſhop, in the name 
of all the clergy and himſelf, anſwered, that they 
would, „ faving their order by and in all things.“ 
This ſhuffling anſwer plainly ſhewed the king the 
little good he had to expect from this aſſembly, and 
accordingly he went away to Woodſtock the ſame 
evening, 
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- + without deigning to take any further no- 
ayer gan havin fl ſent to demand of Bec- 
ket the reſtitution o the caſtles which he had been 
entruſted with, during the time of his being chan- 
cellor, and which he ſtill retained, notwithſtanding 
his hypocritical declaration, that he had reſigned 
the ſeals as thinking it too worldly an office to be 
exerciſed by him in his ſacerdotal function. 

The abrupt departure of the king filled the 
biſhops with ſome apprehenſions; they repreſented 
to Becket, that his unſeaſonable obſtinacy might 
drive the king into ſome meaſures detrimental to 
the church and her ſons, and therefore adviſed him, 
from a regard to the common cauſe, to make {ome 
conceſſions to offended majeſty: but the archbiſhop 
remained immoveable, and even declared that he 
was ready to lay down his life in maintenance of 
the canons of the church, exhorting them to do 
the ſame; but the good biſhops, who were not fo 
blinded with enthuſiaſm or ambition as their prin- 
cipal, wiſely reflected, that whatever honour their 
perſeverance might do them with the court of 
Rome, yet, as barons of the kingdom of England, 
they had much to fear for their temporal poſſeſſions 
from the reſentment of an active and warlike prince, 
who had a fine army at his command, and was 
matter of an immenſe revenue: making their in- 
tereſt, therefore, the meaſure of their loyalty, they 
repaired to the king at Oxford, and retracted the 
diſguſting ſalvo. 

In the mean time, Philip, abbot of Eleemoſyna, 
coming into England from the pope, in quality of 
legate a latere, and finding how matters ſtood be- 
tween the king and the archbiſhop, preſſed the 
latter ſo warmly to compromiſe all differences, and 
repreſented to him the danger that might accrue to 
the church from the reſentment of Henry, in 
ſuch ſtrong colours, at the ſame time urging the 
deſire of the pope, who by him exhorted the arch- 
biſhop to pacific meaſures, that he at length pre- 
vailed upon Becket to viſit Henry at Woodſtock, 
where he promiſed, upon the faith of an honeſt 
man, to obſerve the laws of the kingdom without 
qualification or prevarication. 

Henry, in order to remove every poſſible cauſe 
of diſpute for the future, and to prevent all further 
encroachments upon his prerogative, by fixing 
the preciſe limits between the authority of the 
church and ſtate, aſſembled a general council of 
the prelates and nobility at Clarendon, on the 
twenty-fifth of January, 1164. Here the articles, 
ſo famous under the name of the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, were preſented to the aſſembly on the 
part of the crown : but in the interim Becket had 
changed his reſolution and retracted his promiſe; 
and, when the council met, abſolutely refuſed ſign- 
ing the articles, till after the repeated intreaties 
and repreſentations of the principal nobility, who 
laid before him the imminent hazard he might run 
from the king's high ſpirit. Moved by theſe inſi- 
nuations, he at length conſented, and the articles 
being all expreſly recognized as the rights of the 
crown, were ſigned by both the archbiſhops and 
twelve biſhops, who all ſwore to obſerve them; 
and, on the thirtieth of January, in the preſence 
of a great number of the nobility, whole names 
are recited, put their ſeals to the inſtrument, 
of which there were three indented copies made, 
one lodged among the records of the crown, and 
the others delivered to the two archbiſhops. 


Theſe articles, which ſerved as the foundation of 
that excellent plan of polity which till obtains in 
our government, are too intereſting and curious 
for us to omit them in this place. 

The preface or preamble to them was as fol- 
lows : | 

At a council holden at Clarendon, in the pre- 
ſence of king Henry II. in which John of Oxford, 
the king's chaplain, preſided, by order of the 
king, a recognition was made of the cuſtoms and 
liberties of the king's anceſtors (particularly of his 
grand-father, Henry I.) by the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, barons, and great men of the king- 
dom, and which ought to be obſerved, by reaſon 
of the diſputes which often happen between the 
clergy and the juſtices of the king, and of the great 
men.” 

The articles here follow : 

I. All ſuits about the preſentation and advowſon 
of churches, between either laity or clergy, ſhall 
be tried and determined in the king's court. 

II. Churches of the king's fee cannot be given 
away in perpetuity without his conſent. 

III. Clergymen accuſed of any crime whatever, 
and ſummoned by the king's juſtices, ſhall appear 
in the king's court, and plead to ſuch articles as 
the court ſhall require, and in the eccleſiaſtical 
court to ſuch as are cognizable therein; pro- 
vided the king's juſtices ſend an officer to in- 
ſpect the proceedings of the eccleſiaſtical court. 
And in caſe a clerk is convicted, or pleads guilty, 
he is to loſe his privilege, and be protected by the 
church no longer. 

IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parſons may 
go out of the realm without the king's licence : 
and if they have leave, they ſhall give ſecurity not 
to aſk or attempt any thing, either in their paſſage, 
ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the Ling or 
kingdom. 

V. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged 
to make oath or give ſecurity to continue upon the 
place where they live; but only to ſtand to the 
judgment of the church, in order to their abſolu- 
tion. 

VI. Laymen ought not to be accuſed in the ec. 
cleſiaſtical court, but by legal and reputable pro- 
moters and witneſſes, and 1n the preſence of the 
biſhop ; yet ſo as the archdeacon loſe not his right, 
or any of his dues. And if the offenders be ſuch 
that nobody either will or dare accuſe them, the 
ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall cauſe twelve 
legal men, of the town or vicinage, to make oath 
before the biſhop, that they will declare the truth 
of the matter, according to the beſt of their know- 
lege. 

VII. None either of the king's tenants in capite, 
or of his miniſterial officers, may be excommuni- 
cated, nor any of their lands put under an inter- 
dict, unleſs application be firſt made to the king, 
if he be in England, or (in caſe he be out of the 
realm) to his juſticiary, that he may ſee juſtice 
done in their caſe ; ſo that, what is cognizable in 
the king's court may be there determined, and 
what belongs to the eccleſiaſtical may be remitted 
thither. | 

VIII. If appeals ariſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, they 
are to be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop, 
and from the biſhop to the archbiſhop : in failure 
of juſtice from the archbiſhop, recourſe muſt be 


| had to the king, that, by his precept, the ſuit may 
be 
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be determined in the archbiſhop's court; nor ſhall 
it. be lawful to proceed further without the king's 
content. 

IX. If a ſuit ariſe between a clergyman and a lay- 
man, about a tenement, which the firſt pretends to 
be held by frank-almoine *, and the latter main- 
tains it to be a lay-fee, the tenure ſhall be tried be- 
fore the king's juſticiary, by the verdict of twelve 
legal men, ſummoned, according to the cuſtom of 
the court, by the order of the king's chiet-juſtice : 
and if the tenement is found to be held in trank- 
almoine, the ſuit ſhall be tried in the eccleſiaſtical 
court; but if the verdict brings it in a lay-fee, 
the ſuit ſhall be carried on in the king's court, un- 
leſs they both hold of the ſame lord, either fpiri- 
tual or temporal, it which caſe it ſhall be tried in 
his court; provided, however, that the perſon ſeiſed 
of the tenement in queſtion, ſhall not, on account 
of ſuch verdict, be diſſeiſed till the ſuit is deter- 
mined. | 

X. If any inhabitant of a city, caſtle, borough, 
or demeſne-manor of the king, be cited for any 
crime by the archdeacon or biſhop, and will not 
make ſatisfaction upon their ſummons, they may 
interdict him from divine ſervice ; but they ought 
not to excommunicate him till the king's principal 
officer of the place be made acquainted therewith, 
that he may oblige the perſon to make ſatisfaction 
to the church ; and if ſuch officer fail in ſo doing, 
he ſhall be fineable at the king's pleaſure, and the 
biſhop may then exert his eccleſiaſtical authority 


upon the accuſed perſon. 


XI. All archbiſhops and biſhops, and other 

clergymen poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical dignities or 
benefices, who hold of the king in capite, are to 
look upon their eſtates as baronies, and ſhall ap- 
pear before the king's juſtices and officers, to an- 
{wer the duties of their tenure, and ſhall obſerve 
and perform all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſer- 
vices, and ſhall hold themſelves as other barons, 
obliged to be preſent at judicial proceedings in the 
king's court, till ſentence comes to be given againſt 
life or limb. 
XII. When any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, ab- 
bey, or priory, of royal foundation or patronage, 
becomes vacant, the king ſhall enter thereupon, 
and receive all the iſſues and profits thereof, as of 
his own demeſne lands ; and when he ſhall think 
fit that ſuch church be provided for, the king ſhall 
ſend his mandate to the chief perſons of the chap- 
ter or convent, and the election ſhall be made in 
the king's chapel, with the king's conſent, and by 
the advice of ſuch dignitaries of the realm as the 
king ſhall call together for that purpoſe : and the 
perſon ſo elected, ſhall there, before his conſecra- 
tion, do homage and fealty to the king, as to his 
liege lord, for life, limb, and earthly honour, ſaving 
his order. 

XIII. If any of the chief nobility of the realm 
do violently oppoſe the archbiſhop, or biſhop, or 


archdeacon, in doing juſtice on themſelves, or on 


their tenants, the king ſhall rake cognizance of the 


matter, and oblige him to ſubmit to juſtice. And 


if any one deny the king his rights, and decline 
ſtanding to the judgment of the court, the arch- 
biſhop, biſhops, and archdeacons ſhall employ their 
authority and cenſures to oblige him to make the 
king ſatisfaction. 


OF ENGLAND. 


A. D. 1164. 


XIV. The goods and chattels of ſuch as have 
forfeited to the king, ſhall not be detained in an 
church or church-yard, to ſecure them from bein- 
ſeized according to law, becauſe they belong 1; 
the king wherever they are found, as well within 
the precincts of the church as without. 

XV. All actions and ſuits for debt, due either 
upon oath or ſolemn promiſe, or otherwiſe cog. 
tracted, ſhall be tried in the king's court 

XVI. The ſons of villains, or copyholders, are 
not to be ordained without the conſent of the lord 
of the manor where they were known to be born. 

How unwillingly ſoever the archbiſhop ſub. 
ſcribed the articles, the king was highly pleaſeq 
with having his hand to them, as not making the 
leatt doubt of the pope's approving laws chat had 
been deemed neceſſary by all the biſhops them- 
ſelves. In this belief he reſolved ro have them 
confirmed by a bull, in order to take from the pre. 
lates all pretence of recanting ; but when the ar- 
ticles were tranſmitted to France, where pope 
Alexander then was, he not only refuſed to give 
them the ſanction of his authority, but exclaimed 
bitterly againſt them, as prejudicial to the church 
and deſtructive of her privileges, though he did 
not think fit to cenſure them equally. There were 
only fix that he condeſcended to tolerate, and 
aotolutely condemned all the reſt, Shortly after, 
Becket openly declared that he repented ſigning 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and affected to 
treat himſelf with great auſterity, as a puniſhment 
for his criminal condeſcenſion to the king's wil, 
and actually ſuſpended himſelf as unworthy to per- 
form the archiepiſcopal functions, till the pope 
ſhould be pleaſed to abſolve him. The pope's ab- 
ſolution being eaſily obtained, he retumed his 
functions, having allo received aſſurances from his 
holineſs that he ſhould be ſupported. Bur, in the 

ean time, Alexander not chuling to break with 
Henry, ſent the archbiſhop of Rouen over to offer 
his mediation for compromiſing matters between 
Thomas and him; but the king refuſed to liſten 
to any overtures till the pope had confirmed the 
Conſtitutions: at the ſame time, to try how his 
holineſs ſtood diſpoſed, he ſent over to ſolicit a le- 
gatine power from the pope in favour of Roger, 
archbiſhop of York, which was denied ; but the 
artful pontiff made the king himſelf a compliment 
of ſuch power, provided it was not exerciſed to the 
prejudice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Henry, however, was not to be caught with this 
bait; he declined the offer, and at the ſame time took 
care to expreſs himſelf in ſuch terms 1n relation to 
Becket, whenever the pope's ambaſſador was by, 
that it was generally apprehended by all Becket's 
friends, that the king was bent upon his ruin, The 
archbiſhop, alarmed at this, applied to Henry for 
leave to go on a viſit to pope Alexander, whoſe 
advice he pretended to want in regard to ſome 
church-affair, but was refuſed ; whereupon he em- 
barked privately on board a veſſel at Romney, in 
order to make his eſcape over to France; but be- 
ing put back by contrary winds, he went to Wood- 
ſtock, where the king then reſided, in hopes of 
being able to mollify him ; but Henry was by this 
time ſo thoroughly incenſed againſt him, that he 
refuſed him audience, and he was obliged to de- 


| part without an interview, 
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The late behaviour of the primate had been 
ſach as warranted the molt rigorous puniſhment 
that inſulted majeſty could inflict ; but Henry, to 
his jult praiſe be it ſaid, choſe to proceed by the 
moſt conſtitutional meaſures, and therefore he called 
a new council at Northampton, about the begin- 

za of October, 1164, at which no leſs than four 


ning a - 
impeachments were preferred againſt the turbulent 


primate. 
The firſt was for contumacy, 1n not having ap- 
eared at the king's court in perſon, to anſwer a 
writ brought againſt him for removing a cauſe from 
his court into that of the king. The archbiſhop, 
ſtanding upon his defence, was caſt, and fined in 
tive hundred pounds. : f 
The ſecond article was his having embezzled 
three hundred pounds he had received of the iſſues 
of the honours of Eye and Berkhamſtead. In an- 
ſwer to this article he alleged, that he had laid out 
a greater ſum in the repairs of royal caſtles, and 
wanted to wave the proſecution, becauſe he was 
not cited to the council on that account; bur the 
king denying his firſt allegation, and demanding 
immediate judgment, he agreed to refund the mo- 
ney, and gave ſecurity for the payment. | 
The third charge brought againſt him, was for 
five hundred marks which he had borrowed of the 
king. Here the archbiſhop pleaded, as he did 
aoainſt the laſt article, that he was unprepared to 
anſwer upon thoſe charges. This plea was like- 
wile over- ruled, and Becket obliged to give ſecu- 
rity. 
The laſt charge was of a capital nature, for 
thereby he was accuſed of having converted to his 
own ute the revenues of the archbiſhopric of York, 
of which he had the cuſtody whilſt he was chan- 
cellor, together with the profits of ſeveral other 
biſhoprics, abbeys, and church-livings. Inſtead 
of endeavouring to clear himſelf of this accuſation, 
he anſwered, that when he was made-archbiſhop, 
prince Henry, the king's ſon, and Richard de Lucy, 
the juſticiary, had acquitted him of all accounts: 
adding, that even had they not done ſo, he was 
not bound to anſwer before laymen, ſince he was 
inveſted with the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity in the 
kingdom. The former part of this anſwer ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews the ſhuffling diſpoſition of this church- 
man, ſince the prince, from whom he ſaid he had 
his acquittance, was but ſeven or eight years of 
age, though he had the title of guardian of the 
realm in the ablence of the king his father. More- 
over, it was certainly encumbent upon a perſon of 
the character he affected to bear, to ſhew the 
greateſt readineſs in accounting for his adminiſtra- 
tion with regard to the profits of vacant benefices, 
and the expending of the king's treaſures, even 
ſuppoſing thoſe in power had, out of reſpect or 
complaiſance to him, forborn to demand it. As 
for the latter part of his anſwer, he himſelf had 
rendered that plea utterly void, by ſigning the 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, an irrevocable deed, 
however he might pretend to repent of it, or ſet 
up the pope's authority againſt the laws of the land. 
In fine, the whole tenor of his conduct appeared fo 
blameable, that the afſembly were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that he ſtood guilty. of contumacy 
and rebellion againſt the authority of the laws. 
The haughty prelate, finding that matters were 
going againſt him, in order to gain time, de- 
tired leave to conſult his ſuffragans and the other 
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biſhops, in relation to his further defence: this was 
allowed him, and he accordingly retired to his 
lodgings. | 

Here he fat all night in cloſe conſultation with his 
ſuffragans, but had the mortification to find that he 
could not engage them in the ſame plan of refracto- 
rineſs and diſobedience with himſelf; on the con- 
trary, they adviſed him to ſübmit to the king. 
Thus diſappointed, he had recourſe to another ar- 
tifice; he pretended to be taken violently ill, and 
kept his bed, and when the king ſent ſome of the 
temporal lords to demand of him peremptorily, 
whether he would give ſecurity to render an ac- 
count of what he had received by the vacancies of 
churches, during his being chancellor, and abide 
by the determination of the king's court ? he re- 
turned for anſwer, that, if he was better, he would 
attend the king and his court on the morrow. 

The next day he accordingly repaired thither; 
though reſolved to give no account of his ſteward- 
ſhip, but to inſiſt on the liberties of the church, 
as the only thing that could {kreen him from the 
proſecution; and thinking that ſome religious ſo- 
lemnity, or rather mummery, ſuch as would ſtrike 
the people, might be of ſervice to him: with this 
viev/ he propoled to walk to the court bare-foor, 
attired in his pontifical robes, and to take the croſs 
of Canterbury in his hand, into the king's preſence, 
to petition there for the peace of the church, as if 
the Chriſtian religion was under perſecution by 
calling upon a rebellious ſubject and a fraudulent 
treaſurer to give up his accounts. His clergy, 
however, diſſuaded him from his firſt deſign, and 
he laid aſide his pall and mitre, and wearing his 
other ſacred veſtments, with his cope above them, 
the croſs being carried before him, proceeded in 
that manner to the king's court, on horſeback. 
When he came into the ' outer court he alighted, 
and taking the croſs into his own hand, proceeded 
thus into the king's chamber, where he ſat down, 
holding it erected. 

Every one preſent was ſtruck with amazement 
at his folly and inſolence; the biſhops, in particu- 
lar, were covered with ſhame, and one of them 
told him, that it looked as if he came prepared to 
ſet the whole kingdom in a flame, and to put his 
ſovereign at open defiance : he repreſented to him 
the ill conſequences of ſuch a vain-glorious and in- 
ſulting conduct, and tried to perſuade him to deli- 
ver the croſs to the biſhop of Hereford, who offered 
to carry it for him; but in vain, he would not 
comply. At length, the archbiſhop of York, no 
longer able to bear with his obſtinate inſolence, told 
him, that notwithſtanding the croſs was in his hand, 
he would find that the king carried much ſharper 
weapons, Becket replied, it was true, the king's 
weapon could kill the body, but his deſtroyed the 
ſoul and ſent it to hell. 

This anſwer, which ſeemed to threaten the 
king and the court with excommunication, was 
carried to Henry, then fitting in an inner cham- 
ber, who was ſo provoked at this traiterous menace, 
that he ſent for all the nobles and prelates to attend 
him, and complained loudly of Becket's intoler- 
able inſolence in entering his court in ſuch a pre- 
ſumptuous manner. The whole council joined in 
condemning this inſtance of his pride; and the pre- 
lates gave the king to underſtand that the arch- 
biſnop had notified to them his intent of appealing 
to the pope againſt the ſentence paſſed upon him, 
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and had, moreover, inhibited them from ſitting in 
judgment upon him in relation to any matter he 
had done previous to his being elected primate. 
Theking, provoked at this rebellious appeal, which 
ſtruck at the very root of regal authority, and the 
conſtitutions of the land, told the biſhops, that he 
hoped, nay he charged them upon their oath of alle- 
giance and fealty, that they would continue to ſit and 
conſult with the temporal barons on the moſt effec- 
tual methods for humbling the pride of this over- 
grown ſubject, who aimed at no leſs than ſovereign 
authority. The biſhops, however, excuſed them- 
ſelves from violating the inhibition laid upon them 
by Becket, as they well knew the great warmth of 
his temper, and feared that, thus armed with his 
eroſs, he ſhould denounce againſt them the ſentence 
of ſuſpenſion or excommunication ; but promiſed 
that they would all join in a counter-appeal to the 
pope, and get this turbulent primate removed, 

The king, taking them at their word, diſpenſed 
with. their ſitting as judges, notwithſtanding the 
expreſs ſtipulation of the XIth article of the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon ; and the prelates, being 
thus extricated from their greateſt difficulty, ſeemed 
warmly to eſpouſe the king's cauſe, and ſent a 
meſſage to the archbiſhop, complaining of his hav- 
ing laid them under the neceſſity of contravening 
the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, by one of which 
they were expreſly bound to fit in judgment with 
the king's barons : they reminded him of his hav- 
ing been the firſt who ſwore to theſe Conſtitutions ; 
and concluded with telling him that they appealed 
to the pope againſt his unjuſt and oppreſſive inhi- 
bition. To which the primate replied, that nei- 
ther he nor they were bound by the Conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, becauſe their oath implied a ſalvo 
for their order; and thoſe Conſtitutions had been 
condemned by the pope, whoſe authority was ſu- 
perior to all earthly laws: a ſubterfuge worthy 
the father of lies, and dictated by the ſpirit of dil. 
loyalty. 

The king next ſent ſome of the Iay nobility to 
expoſtulate with the archbiſhop, and to bring him, 
if poſſible, to a ſenſe of his duty : but his anſwer 
was ſo full of inſolence and evaſion, that the king, 
no longer able to bear with it, demanded judgment 


of the court upon Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury : he was accordingly declared guilty of 
perjury and treaſon. Then the earl of Leiceſter, 
one of the juſticiaries of the kingdom, going into 
the room where Becket had all this time remained, 
told him, that it was the king's pleaſure, that he 
ſhould either come before his majeſty's court and 
acquit himſelf of the crimes laid to his charge, or 
ſubmit to his ſentence, which he was ready to pro- 
nounce. Hereupon the archbiſhop, ſtarting up 
haſtily, told the earl, © that when he was elected 
to Canterbury, upon aſking what manner of per- 
fon that would make him, he was told that it would 
free him from all engagements to the court , and 
therefore he would make no anſwer about ſuch 
things from which he was freed : that he was 
their father; and that it did not become them, 
who were only barons of the king's court, lay 
powers, to pretend to ſit in judgment upon their 
tather; nor would he hear their ſentence, inaſ- 
much as he had diſclaimed all courts of judicature 
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but that of the pope, to whom he appealed, and 
under whoſe protection he would now retire.” 89 
faying, he walked with his croſs to the door, which 
was immediately opened at his deſire, and he 
marched out amidſt the repeated hootings of the 
populace, who called to him to ſtay and hear his 
ſentence; but, regardleſs of their outcries, he 
mounted his horſe, and paſſed unmoleſted to the 
convent of St. Andrew, from whence he ſent three 
biſhops to afk a licence and ſafe- conduct for his 
departure; but the king deferring his anſwer till 
the next day, he was afraid of being arreſted, and 
went off privately in the night with only two fer. 
vants. At firſt he went northwards towards Lin- 
coln ; but then altering his route, he travelled b 
night, and reſted all day ; at laſt he got to Sand. 
wich, and putting to ſea in a {mall veſſel, on Tuef. 
day, November 2, landed the next day near Graye. 
lines, in Flanders. | | 

Were not this tranſaction ſo cireumſtantially re. 
lated by authors who were on the ſpot, it would be 
almoſt incredible that a ſubject ſhould have the 
boldneſs to wreſt himſelf out of the hands of juſtice, 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Henry's con- 
duct in this affair is far from being blameleſs : the 
original ſuit againſt Becket was frivolous and vexa- 
tious; and, ſuppoſing the charge to be proved, 
the puniſhment was too heavy for the crime, which 
happening to be 1n rent, it ought to have been 
regulated by the cuſtom ef that county (Kent) 
where it was committed, which gave no more than 
forty ſhillings for ſuch offence. The material charge 
againſt this prelate was his endeavouring to with- 
draw himfelt from the civil power, and ſetting up 
the authority of a foreign prince againſt that of his 
own ſovereign and liege lord. 

When the — flight was known, the 
next day, which was the eighth of the ſeſſion, the 
king conſulted with the council, concerning the 
meaſures moſt proper to be taken on this occaſion; 


and it was reſolved not to ſeize the revenues of the 


ſee of Canterbury, nor remove any of Becket's of- 
ficers. The reſt of the day was ſpent in debates 
about raiſing a body of foot to be ſent againſt Rees, 
prince of South Wales, who had broke his late 
homage ; and a certain number of men being pro- 
miſed by every eccleſiaſtic and layman, for the 
king's ſervice, the council was diſſolved. 

Henry was very ſolicitous to prevent the eſcape 
of the archbiſhop abroad, but finding he had eluded 
his vigilance, he loſt no time in diſpatching the 
archbiſhop of York, with the biſhops. of London, 
Worceſter, Chicheſter, and Exeter, two earls, two 
barons, and three of his chaplains, to accuſe him 
to the pope, and ſolicit his being depoſed : he 
wrote alſo to Lewis the Young,, of France, and 
Philip, count of Flanders, charging the archbiſhop 
with treaſon, and deſiring them not to ſhew him 
any countenance, nor receive him within their do- 
minions. But, notwithſtanding this requeſt, Phi- 
lip, as well as his brother Matthew, count of Bou- 
logne, ſhewed the primate all poſſible civilities; 
and Lewis, who both dreaded and hated the king 
of England, and gladly heard that the quarrel be- 
tween Henry and the archbiſhop had been carried 
to ſuch a length, not only did Becket the honour 


of a viſit at Soiſſons, and gave him aſſurances of 
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+ This was, in all probability, the reaſon why he ſo ſud- 
denly threw up his poſt of chancellor, in hopes 


poſt : but as he had ſtill kept the cuſtody of caſtles and ho- 


he ſhould not | nours, even this is not to be admitted as an excuſe for giving 
be called to an account for any thing he had done in that | up his accounts, 


his 
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his protection, but alſo wrote to the pope in his 


favour. Thus did jealouſy and political intereſt 
induce that prince to urge the pope's authority in 
a matter ſo prejudicial to that of all crowned heads: 
ke could not wound Henry but through his own 
ſides; yet his extreme deſire to embarrals that 
prince, made him overlook theſe conſiderations. 

Henry had as ill ſucceſs in his application to the 

as to the other ſovereigns : the pontiff was 
then at Sens, and the king's ambaſſadors, who 
croſſed the ſca from Dover the ſame day that Bec- 
ket failed from Sandwich, could not, by all their 
intreaties and remonſtrances, prevail on Alexander 
ro enter into an examination of the affair till the 
archbiſhop's arrival, notwithſtanding that they made 
uſe of the molt alluring promiſes, having had or- 
ders from their maſter to offer the pope, in caſe he 
would agree to the depoſing of the primate, an 
enlargement of the income ot Peter-pence, which 
being paid hitherto only by copyholders, and not 
by all of them, in England, the king propoſed to 
make it a perpetual tax, to be paid by every inha- 
birant in the kingdom for every houſe that had a 
fire in it; by which the value of this income to the 
ſee of Rome would have been augmented above a 
thouland pounds per annum, a very great ſum in 
thoſe days. Alexander, however, remained in- 
flexible, and the ambaſſadors finding themſelves 
put off with delays, and being ordered not to ſtay 
above three days for an anſwer, they deſired his 
| holineſs to fend two legates over to England to 
examine the diſpute between the king and the 
archbiſhop, and to determine it finally ; but he 
would not conſent to this propoſal, without reſery- 
ing a liberty of appeal to himſelf. 

The ambaſſadors were but a little way on the 
road from Sens when they met three hundred horſe 
of Becket's train going thither; upon which they 
| ſent Guy, dean of Waltham, one of the king's 
chaplains, to fee the manner of the archbiſhop's re- 
ception, which he found to be very pompous, all 
the cardinals going out of the town on horſeback to 
meet him, as well as very reſpectful and affectionate 
on the part of the pope, who roſe up to kiſs and 
embrace him, and ſhewed him many other marks 
of great eſteem. z 

he report which they made of theſe tranſactions 
to Henry, at their arrival at Marlborough, on 
Chriſtmas eve, did not a little chagrin him; who, 
having called together a privy-council of his nobles, 
it was determined to ſequeſter all the poſſeſſions of 
the ſee of Canterbury, and all the churches, chat- 
tels, and rents of the clergy that adhered to the 
archbiſhop ; and accordingly, on St. Stephen's day, 
the king iſſued an ordonnance for that purpoſe; at 
the ſame time a proclamation was iſſued for the ba- 
niſhment of all Becket's relations and domeſtics, 
both clergy and laity. 

About this time Frederic Barbaroſſa was laid 
under excommunication by the ſee of Rome: The 
parity of their circumſtances naturally made him 
look upon Henry as the moſt proper perſon with 
whom he could form a correſpondence and alliance. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 1165, 
he ſent over the archbiſhop of Cologne as his am- 
baſſador into England, to demand Matilda, the 
eldeſt daughter of Henry, in marriage for his fa- 
vourite the duke of Saxony. Henry received his 
ambaſſador with all poſſible marks of diſtinction, 
but excuſed himſelf from coming to any agree- 
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ment in relation to this marriage on account of the 
young ladies nonage. 

The Lent following, Henry thought proper to 
go over to Normandy, in hopes of preventing an 
interdict on the realm, which he moſt apprehended, 
by a perſonal conference with Alexander. Fre- 
quent meſſages had paſſed between them, treating 
of an accommodation, but without any effect; ac- 
cordingly an interview was now propoſed, and the 
time and place appointed. The king inſiſted that 
Becket ſhould not be preſent ; and this artful pre- 
late, fearing that Henry might convince the pope 
of his miſbehaviour, and of the reaſonableneſs of 
the proceedings of the council, ſuggeſted to the 
pope, that he might be impoſed on by the 
king's fluent and plauſible harangues, if himſelf 
were not preſent to interpret their meaning by what 
he knew of the inward ſentiments of his heart, and 
his real deſigns.” Thus did this very modeſt pre- 
late at once arrogate to himſelf a power, acknow- 
leged only in the Deity, who 1s the maker and 
ſearcher of all hearts, and overturn the papal claim 
of infallibility, by telling his holineſs to his face, 
that he might be impoſed upon! Nevertheleſs, 
ſuch was his aſcendant over this weak pontiff, that 
he refuſed to hearken to any conference with the 
king unleſs Becket was preſent; upon which Henry 
immediately broke off the intended interview. 

Returning toEngland, Henry now took the field 
againſt the Welſh, whoſe incurſions by this time 
claimed the moſt ſerious attention, they having, 
under the conduct of Rees, prince of South Wales, 
fallen upon Cardiganſhire, expelled all the Engliſh 
ſubjects from thence, and carried off a prodigious 
booty. 

The king's firſt operation was directed againſt 
Ruthland caſtle, which was then in the hands of 
the Welſh, and to which he laid ſiege. But as the 
princes of North and South Wales had entered 
into an alliance with each other, to ſhake off the 
Engliſh yoke, and were now become formidable, 
Henry did not care to truſt to ſo ſmall an army as 
he then had before the place, leſt the enemy might 
find means to cut off his retreat, abandoned the 
ſiege of Ruthland, and marched back to reinforce 
his army. The Welſh, on the other hand, were 
no leſs vigorous in their preparations, and ſeemed 
determined to retrieve their ancient liberty, or pe- 
riſh in the attempt. At length both armies met, 
near Oſweſtree, in Shropſhire, and a battle enſued, 
in which the Engliſh had greatly the worſt, and 
were obliged to retreat. On this occaſion Henry 
was guilty of ſo horrible and mean an act of cruelty 
as muſt for ever make him hated and deſpiſed by 
every perſon of humanity : 1n revenge for his late 
diſgrace, he ordered two ſons of each of the Welſh 
princes, whom he had in his power, to have 
their eyes put out, and afterwards to loſe their 
virility. | 

This year died Malcolm, ſurnamed the Maiden, 
king of Scotland, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther William, a prince of great expectancy. 

Soon after the Welſh expedition, Henry wentover 
again to Normandy ; where finding all endeavours 
in vain to bring the court of Rome to reaſon in the 
caſe of the archbiſhop, he reſolved to provide againſt 
the worſt, and therefore, during his ſtay, he en- 
acted ſeveral conſtitutions, which, as they were to 
be obſerved over all his dominions, were tranſ- 
mitted into England. | 

By 
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By ſome of theſe, <* All appeals, either to the 
pope or archbiſhop, were abſolutely torbidden : 
the receiving and tranſmitting any mandate, either 
to or from either of them, and all ſuits and pro- 
ceedings thereon, were to be puniſhed with impri- 
ſonment. The chattels and poficfiions of alt the 
pope's or the archbiſhop's adherents, and of all be- 
longing to them, were to be ſeized and confiſcated: 
and ſuch clergy as, having livings or eſtates in 
England, were tn foreign parts, and did not re- 
turn upon the general ſummons publiſhed in all 
the counties in the realm, within three months, 
were to have their benefices ſequeſtered.” 

By others, All perſons bringing any letters 
from the pope or archbiſhop, containing an inter- 
dict, were to be puniſhed at traitors to the king 


and kingdom; ſecular clergymen, by the loſs of 


their eyes and by caſtration ; regulars, by ampu- 
tation of their feet; laymen, by hanging; and le- 
prous perſons, by burning: and all biſhops, ab- 
bots, clergy, or laymen, that ſhould obey ſuch 
interdict, were, with all their kindred, to be im- 
mediately expelled the realm, and their chattels ſe- 
queſtered.” Orders were allo given for © all the 
ports of England to be ſtrictly guarded, and no 
perfon whatever ſuffered either to paſs thither with- 
out the king's licence, or to go from thence abroad 
without letters of leave ſigned by the chief juſtici- 
ary : and perpetual impriſonment was denounced 
againſt all ſuch who ſhould break this ordinance. 
Payment of Peter-pence to the pope was aſo for- 
bid; but the ſame was to be collected, and depo- 
fited in the royal exchequer.“ The laſt article re- 
lated to the biſhops of London and Norwich, who 
had publiſhed in their dioceſes the interdict laid 
upon the lands of Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
and the excommunication denounced againſt his 
perſon by the pope, without a licence from the 
Juſticiary, in contempt of the Statutes of Claren- 
don, which ſubjected them to the forfeiture of their 
chattels; and orders were given for their proſecu- 
tion before the king's juſticiary. 

Theſe conſtitutions were ſent to the chief jul- 
ticiaries in England, to be obſerved and ſworn 
to by all the nobility and people of this king- 
dom. 

Henry, during his ftay in Normandy, was em- 
ployed in making ſeveral uſeful alliances with his 


- neighbours, and had an interview with the king of 
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France at Giſors; and likewiſe entertained his 
couſin Philip, count of Flanders, at Rouen : ang 
then returning to England, kept his Chriſtmas at 
Oxford. Here William, the ſucceſſor of Malcolm 
came to pay his homage for the eſtates he poſſeſſed 
in England; and at the fame time made a formal 
requiſition of the county of Northumberland from 
Henry, who knew too well its importance to his 
own crown to part with it readily. Nevertheleſ 
he found means to amuſe the Scottiſh monarch 10 
well, that we find him the enſuing year, 1166 
acompanying Henry into Normandy, whither he 
ſeems to have gone in order to make a party againſt 
that of Becket at the court of Rome. To effec 
this purpoſe he could deviſe no readier expe. 
dient than that of encouraging cruſades and other 
expeditions againſt the Infidels. Accordingly, by 
the mediation of the king of France, this year he 
promiſed to grant four pence upon every hide of 
ploughed land tor thoſe purpoſes. The archbiſhop 
apprehenſive that this would gain Henry credit 
with the pope and the Chriſtian princes of Europe, 
rene wed his intrigues and fulminations. Henry in 
return ſent word to the abbot of Pontigny, who, 
by the pope's recommendation, had entertained 
— archbiſhop for the laſt two years, that if he 
gave him refuge any longer, he would baniſh all 
the monks of his order out of England. This ſe- 
verity, inſtead of hurting the archbiſhop, did him 
ſingular ſervice, for the king of France no took 
him under his own protection, and allowed him 2 
generous maintenance. The pope at the ſame time 
did all he could to mollify Henry, but the king 
was deaf to all interceſſion. I 

The archbiſhop, exaſperated at the king's ri. 
gour, excommunicated all that adhered to the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly ſome lorda 
of the council; who, however, deſpiſed his cen- 
ſures. Ar length, finding Henry was bent to 
maintain his ground, he wrote ſeveral inſolent let- 
ters to the King himſelf, in which, among other 
things, he aſſerted that the ſecular power being 
ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical, Henry ought to par: 
with the ancient cuſtoms and regalities of his crown, 
One of theſe letters we have inſerted in the note, 
as a piece very proper to diſcover the character of 
this prelate ; and its authenticity comes warranted 
to us-from Ralph Diceto, Hoveden, and Matthew 
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Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tothe King of England. 

J have moſt earneftly deſired to ſee you; and although I 
cannot deny, that in this I had a view to my own, yet was it 
your intereſt that lay neareſt my heart. I was in hopes that 
when you ſhould ſee me again, you would call to mind the 
many ſervices I have done you, with all imaginable regard 
and affection. For the truth of which I appeal to him who is 
to judge all mankind, when they ſhall appear before his tri- 
bunal, to be rewarded according to their deeds. I flattered 
myſelf that you would be moved with compaſſion towards me, 
who am forced to beg my bread in a ftrange land, though, by 
the grace of God, I have plenty of all things neceſſary for my 
ſubſiſtence. I receive, however, great conſolation from the 
words of the apoſtle, They that live in Chriſt, ſhall ſuffer 
perſecution ;” and likewiſe from that ſaying of the prophet, 
10 J never ſaw the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging 
their bread.” As to what relates to you, I cannot but be ſen- 
ſibly affected with it, for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe you are 
my liege lord ; ſecondly, becauſe you are my king ; thirdly, 
becauſe you are my ſpiritual ſon. As my liege lord, I owe 
and offer you my beſt advice; ſuch, however, as is due from a 
biſhop, ſaving the honour of God and the head of the church, 
As my king, I owe you a profound reſpe&, and withal am 
bound to direct my admonitions to you. As my ſon, it is my 
duty to correct and exhort you. Kings are anointed in three 


places, the head, the breaſt, and the arms ; which denote 


| glory, holineſs, and power. We find, from ſeveral inſtances 
taken from the Scriptures, that the kings who deſpiſed the 
commandments of the Lord, were deprived of glory, under- 
ſtanding, and might: ſuch were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and many others. On the contrary, they 
that humbled themſelves before God, received a larger mea- 
ſuce of grace, and in greater perfection: this was experienced 
by David, Hezekiah, and ſome others. Take, therefore, my 
liege lord, the advice of your vaſlal ; hearken, my king, to 
the admonitions of your biſhop ; and receive, my ſon, the cor- 
rections of your father, leſt you are drawn aſide in ſchiſm, or 
perſuaded to hold communion with ſchiſmatics. All the world 
knows with what honour and devotion you received the pope, 
how reſpectfully and zealouſly you protected the church of 
Rome, and what ſuitable returns the church and pope have 
made you, Remember, therefore, the declaration you made, 
and even laid upon the altar, at your coronation, to protect 
the church of God in all her immunities : reſtore the church 
of Canterbury, from which you received, your authority, to 
the ſtate it was in under your predeceſſors and mine; otherwiſe, 
be aſſured, that you will draw down on your head the wrath 
and vengeance of God.” 

This letter was little capable of appeaſing the incenſed king; 
and, indeed, it is very hard to believe that the writer thought it 
proper for that end, or penned it with that intent. 
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Henry, 
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when he was laſt in England, had left 
— Eleanor, regent of his French domi- 
nions. Either her ſex, or the encouragement they 
met with from the earl of Brittany, had induced 
che nobility of Maine to diſturb her adminiſtra- 
tion; Henry, therefore, took this opportunity of 
being on the continent, to march an army both 
into Maine and Brittany, by which he effectually 
aelled the revolt. The earl of Brittany, finding 
himſelf too weak to cope with the king of Eng- 
land, made a treaty with him, and agreed to give 
his daughter Conſtance to Henry's third ſon Geof- 
frey ; at the ſame time he put the greateſt part of 
his eſtate into the hands of Henry, as guardian for 
the young pair, and the latter accordingly took 
immediate poſſeſſion. 

About the beginning of the year 1167, a war 
broke out between Henry and Lewis king of 
France, whoſe minds had been irritated to a mu- 
tual animoſity by the affair of Becket :- and now 
the king of England falling upon the territories of 
the count of Auvergne, who had rejected his arbi- 
tration in a diſpute with his own nephew, the king 
of France eſpouſed his cauſe, and invaded the Nor- 
man Vexin. Henry marching to the defence of 
that country, conferences were opened between 
him and Lewis, on the ſubject of a treaty ; but the 
French nobility being averſe to an accommodation, 
the war was renewed with great fury on both ſides, 
until the two monarchs, unwilling to ſubject their 
dominions to ſuch cruel ravages, agreed toa truce, 
during which the king of England marched into 
Brittany, and reduced Guiomar, viſcount of Leon, 
who had revolted. 

While he was thus employed, he received tidings 
of the death of the empreſs Maud, his mother, 
which happened on the tenth of September, 1167. 
Her experience and misfortunes had rendered her, 
in her old age, an excellent counſellor to her ſon: 
ſhe was convinced of his equitable intentions in the 
diſpute with the archbiſhop ; ſhe juſtified his zeal 
for the cuſtoms and prerogatives of the crown; 
but ſhe diſapproved of the written conſtitutions, 
which ſhe thought might have been omitted, with- 
out any prejudice to the regal authority. 

The pope and Becket, taking advantage of ſen- 
timents ſo favourable to their cauſe, had ſolicited 
her to employ her intereſt with the king her ſon, 
in order to bring matters to an accommodation. 
This ſhe had engaged to do; but being prevented 
by death, the buſineſs was left to William de Pa- 
via and Otho, the legates a latere, ſent by the 
pope with full powers to negociate a reconciliation 
between the two jarring parties: but Becket hav- 
ing complained to the pope, that he was apprehen 
five the legates were too much in the intereſt of 
Henry and his clergy, they were hardly ſet out 
when he clogged their powers with reſtrictions that 
proved them from giving a final deciſion. The 
eing, therefore, and all his friends, were clearly 
of opinion, that the pope intended only to amule 
him. In the interim, Becket's adherents and coun- 
ſcllors, dreading that Henry would come to extre- 
mities, adviſed him to give his ſovereign ſome ſa- 
tisfaction. He anſwered them, that he was ready 
to come to an accommodation, ſaving his honour, 
the church's poſſeſſions and his own, and the rights 
of others. So many ſalvos ſufficiently beſpoke his 
little inclination to relax; however, his friends, 
who had ſtill ſo good an opinion of him as to be- 
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lieve he would ſacrifice his private intereſt to the 
peace of the church, made him another propoſal, 
viz. whether he would agree to reſign the arch- 
biſhopric, in caſe the king would, upon that con- 
dition, give up the Conſtitutions of Clarendon ? 
To which the pride-ſwoln prieſt anſwered, © that 
the propoſal was unequal, ſince he could not re- 
nounce his dignity without betraying the cauſe of 
God and of the church, whereas the king was 
bound 1n conſcience to annul his new laws.” This 
reply, and the limited power of the legates, en- 
tirely deſtroyed all the king's hopes of reconcilia- 
tion upon any tolerable terms; and as the empreſs, 
his mother, was now dead, he found himſelf freed + 
from a powerful advocate in behalf of the arch- 
biſhop, and therefore reſolved to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf againſt his cabals, and thoſe of the pope and 
the court of France, by cementing a ſtrong al- 
liance with the princes of Germany. 

He began with Alexander, over whom he had, 
at this time, a fair opportunity of holding the 
ſcourge of reſentment, by giving him to under- 
ſtand that he would withdraw his obedience from 
him, and recognize Paſchal III. an antipope, who 
had been ſet up againſt him, and even went fo 
far as to notify theſe as his intentions to ſeveral 
princes of Germany. But Alexander, who knew 
perfectly well that the great intereſt he had with 
the biſhops and clergy of England would fully ſe- 
cure him from any diſagreeable conſequences of 
this nature, affected to treat the menaces of Henry 
with great contempt; and ſent a letter to the king, 
in which he enjoined him, by the duty and reve- 
rence he owed to holy church, to annul the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon. 

Whatever advantage the king had hitherto 
gained, he wanted to get rid of this troubleſome 
buſineſs, which obſtructed ſeveral great deſigns he 
had formed, and in particular the conqueſt of Ire- 
land; he therefore took occaſion from the truce 
then ſubſiſting between him and Lewis of France, 
to deſire the latter to appoint a place where they 
two might have an interview with the archbiſh 
to hear what he had to ſay in his defence. Lewis 
agreeing to this requeſt, Becket appeared before 
the two kings, at a vill near Paris; but the 
primate was ſo unreaſonably obſtinate and haughty, 
that the king of France and the legates could nor 
help confeſſing that his behaviour was the only ob- 
ſtacle to a re-union. At this interview Henry 
put the deſired pacification upon ſo fair an iſſue, 
that nothing but the moſt audacious and virulent 
rebel could have with-held his conſent : «© Let the 
archbiſhop (ſaid the king) only act towards me as 
the holieſt of his predeceſſors have behaved towards 
the meaneſt of mine, and | ſhall be ſatisfied.” The 
two kings parted at night, without taking the leaſt 
notice of — and Lewis for ſome days, nei- 
ther made him a viſit, nor ſupplied him with pro- 
viſions. But this ſeems to have been only a piece 
of diſſimulation; for finding his account in to- 
menting the troubles in England, he ſoon after 
admitted the archbiſhop into his former familiarity 
and friendſhip. It was to no purpoſe that Henry 
ſent the biſhop of Seez and Geoffrey Riddel to 
expoſtulate with Lewis upon his maintaining and 
patronizing a man who had rejected every reaſon- 
able propoſal that his ſovereign had condeſcended 


to make towards a reconciliation ; the French 


| monarch only returned an evaſive anſwer, which 
X22 ſhewed 
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ſhewed him to have taken his party beyond re- 
_ 

Becket, relying on the friendſhip and protection 
of the French king, reſolved to proceed to the 
utmoſt extremity of church-cenſure againſt the 
king and realm of England; a ſtep which he had 
hitherto been reſtrained from taking by the inhibi- 
tion of the pope. 

A ſentence of excommunication was, in thoſe 

times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, a moſt dread- 
ful puniſhment : beſides depriving the perſon thus 
ſtigmatized of the uſe of the ſacraments and other 
religious privileges, it expelled him in a manner 
from the boſom of civil ſociety ; his character was 
conſidered as infamous and deteſtable, and every 
one ſhunned him as if he had been infected with 
the plague ; ſo that it was almoſt as terrible as 
what the Romans called interdicting from fire and 
water. 
Henry, provoked at theſe proceedings of the 
archbiſhop, appealed to a future council, and ſent 
the pope word, that, unleſs he immediately diſ- 
patched legates with power to decide the affair, he 
would, without any further heſitation, join the 
party of his rival and competitor in the pontificate. 
This menace threw Alexander into great perplexi- 
ty, as he could not but dread the union of Henry 
/with the emperor : accordingly he appointed Gra- 
tian and Vivian, two cardinals, his nuncios, to treat 
with Henry, and, if poſſible, obtain the reſtora- 
tion of the archbiſhop. 

In the mean time Henry found himſelf diſturbed 
by ſome commotions raiſed in Poictou and Guienne, 
by a number of diſcontented barons, who had en- 
tertained a ſecret grudge againſt his perſon ; and 
they had met with ſo much encouragement from 
the French king, that, towards the Jatter part of 
this year, 1167, the counts of Angouleſme and la 
Marche, the viſcount of Thouars, Aumer de Lu- 
ſignan, Robert and Hugh de Sully, and ſeveral 
others, broke out into open rebellion, and ravaged 
the country with great barbarity. Henry had the 
more reaſon to be incenſed at this perfidious con- 
duct of the French king, as the truce between 
the two crowns was not yet expired : he therefore, 
in the fury of revenge, put himſelf at the head of 
his troops, and marching againſt the rebels, reduced 
them to ſuch ſtraits that they earneſtly wiſhed to 
make their ſubmiſſion, but were with-held by rea- 
ſon of their having given hoſtages to Lewis for 
their not treating without his conſent. - 

This being told to Henry, he reſolved to remove 
that obſtacle; and accordingly, having ſtrongly gar- 
riſoned the caſtles he had taken from the rebels, he 
made his queen, and Patrick d'Evreux, earl of Saliſ- 
bury, regents of the country — his abſence, and 
went; in the ſpring of 1168, to confer with Lewis, at 
a place called Plefey, in order for an effectual pa- 
cification, or at leaſt to renew the truce, then 
near upon its expiration. After much time ſpent 
in mutual upbraidings and altercation between the 
two kings, all that Henry could obtain was a 
lengthening the truce till the enſuing month of 
June. | 
Henry had hardly ſet out for this conference 
when he received news that the barons of Poictou, 
taking advantage of his abſence, had riſen anew, 
and treacherouſſy murdered the earl of Saliſbury ; 
an act for which Henry would have taken an in- 
ſtant and exemplary revenge, had he not been ob- 
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liged to direct his cares and attention to another 
quarter. The people of Brittany having taken u 
arms at the inſtigation of Eudo, count of Pen. 
thievre, with an intention to ſhake off their ſu. 
jection to Henry, and actually entered into 3 
treaty with the French court, and delivered hoſtages 
as in the caſe of Poictou. = 
Henry, ever active, vigorous, and expeditious 
in all his meaſures, loſt no time in marching with 
an army into Brittany, where he ſoon took and de 
moliſhed the caſtle of Jocelin and Avaliac, Eudy', 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes ; reduced Vannes, with all the 
county of Penthievre, and half that of Cornouaille: 
and having laid waſte all the rebels lands, marched 
back, and fell upon the country about Dinan and 
St. Malo, which he treated in the ſame manner 
And now the French, thinking they might carry 
on a war with ſucceſs while the Bretons, Pei. 
tevins, and their neighbours continued in their 
rebellion and diverted a great part of Henry; 
forces, the conferences for a further extenſion of 
the truce were broken off, and the war became 
immediately renewed. 

The king of England prepared for it with his 
uſual caution z and, not to have too many enemies 
on his hands at a time, he found means, by a con- 
ſiderable penſion, to make up all difference with 
Matthew, count of Boulogne, who had, the year 
before, fitted out a fleet of ſix hundred veſſels tg 
invade England, but now engaged in the ſervice 
of Henry. Accordingly, having got together a 
body of forces, he was o. nis march to join the 
latter, but was refuſed a paſſage through the ter. 
ritories of John, count of Ponthieu, and obliged 
to be at the trouble and charge of a ſea-voyage. 

Henry, reſenting this refuſal of the count of 
Ponthieu, fell upon that county, and ravaged it 
with fire and ſword, burning above forty towns, 
But whilſt he was thus employed, the king of France, 
making a ſudden incurſion into the frontiers of 
Normandy, ſurprized and burned Chenehbrun, near 
Vernueil. Henry, advancing to oppoſe the enemy, 
who retired _ his approach, cut off part of 
their rear, took: the ſeneſchal of the count of Flan- 
ders, with ſeveral other knights, priſoners, and 
over-ran the province of la Perche. 

In theſe and the like ſkirmiſhes was the war car- 
ried on, without any action of importance; for 
though the two kings commanded their reſpective 
armies, and were equally valiant and expert in mi- 
litary operations, yet they both ſeemed induſtriouſſy 
to avoid coming to a general engagement. , 

And here Henry gave a ſignal proof of his oreat 
prudence, and of his ſteady adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the religion he profeſſed; for, notwith- 
ſtanding the embarraſſed ſituation of his affairs, and 
the great need he ſtood in of a powerful aſſiſtance 
to make head againſt the numerous enemies with 
which he was beſet, he, with great nobleneſs of 
ſoul, rejected the offers made him by the emperor 
and princes of Germany, of ſending him large 
ſuccours, and making a powerful diverſion in his 
favour, by invading the French king's territories, 
provided he would declare with them in favour of 
the antipope Paſchal (Guy de Crema), and in caſe 
of his death (which happened ſoon after) for his 
ſucceſſor Calixtus. 

Queen Eleanor had gone over to England at the 
latter end of the laſt year, to prepare matters for 
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having been ſent to convey her to her huſband. 
The young princeſs accordingly went to Germany 
this year, taking with her a prodigious ſum of mo- 
ney for her dower, which had been raiſed by a ge- 
neral tax from all the knights fees in England, and 
by a fine of five thouſand marks laid upon the Jews 
for liberty to reſide and traffic in the kingdom. 

The nuncios appointed by the pope to adjuſt 
matters between the king and Becket, arrived in 
the month of Auguſt of this year, at Domfront, 
in Normandy, where they delivered letters from 
his holineſs to Henry, preſſing him to reſtore the 
archbiſhop to his favour, and referring him to the 
bearers for a farther explanation of his deſires, 
Henry hereupon called a council of his prelates, 
both Engliſh and Norman, at Bayeux, in which 
he declared that he was ready to comply with the 

pe's requeſt and take Becket again into his royal 
tavour, provided the nuncios would abſolve all his 
nobles and prelates then preſent, of the excommu- 
nication which had been denounced againſt them 
by Becket, and go over into England to do the 
fame there. The nuncios objected to this pro 
ſal, nor could they be brought to conſent till Henry 
had fixed a day on which the reconciliation between 
him and the metropolitan was to take place. 

Henry, to ſhew his readineſs to ſtop the breach, 
through which ſo much confuſion had made its 
way into his kingdom, conſented to theſe terms; 
and the agreement was accordingly drawn up in 
writing by the biſhops. The king having or- 
dered a ſalvo for the dignity of his kingdom to be 
inſerted, this was readily admitted by the biſhops ; 
but the friends and partizans of Becket, well know- 
ing the treacherous uſe they themſelves had made 
of their uſual ſalvos for their order and the liberty 
of the church, to ſet aſide the obligation of the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, excepted to it, as ſerving to 
eſtabliſh the cuſtoms of the realm and baniſh the 
papal authority out of England. The nuncios in- 
ſiſted upon its being expunged, otherwiſe they 
would retract their promiſe. The archbiſhop of 
Rouen propoſed to ſubſtitute another in its ſtead, 
by which the king ſhould engage to reſtore Bec- 
ket to his ſee, and his clergy to their benefices, 
in as full and ample a manner as they had enjoyed 
them before the beginning of the diſpute. 

On this occaſion the king made no difficul- 
ty of complying with the propoſed amendment, 
but ſtill inſiſted that the ſalvo-clauſe ſhould remain 
entire; which the nuncios as peremptorily refuſed, 
and departed without doing any thing more in the 
negociation. Hereupon — ſent Reginald de 
Saliſbury and Richard Barre to the court of Rome, 
to ſupport this article, with orders to acquaint the 
pontiff, that if he would not take off Becket's ex- 
communication, he ſhould be obliged to provide 
for his honour and ſafety, and that of his dominions, 
in another manner. 

Henry with reaſon imagined that the intrigues 
of the French court were the chief obſtacles to the 
accommodation he ſo much deſired, and therefore 
he exerted all his endeavours to ſubdue the revolted 
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barons, from whoſe inſurrection Lewis hoped to 
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derive great advantages : and their confederacy be- 
ing altogether diſſolved by Henry's activity, and 
departure of Guy de Luſignan for Jeruſalem, of 
which he was afterwards choſen king, made the 
king of France more tractable; and in a conference 
held in the beginning of January, 1169, at Mont- 
mirail, the two kings adjuſted all their differences. 

Henry had by this time made over Normandy, 
le Maine, and Anjou to his eldeſt fon Henry; 
Poictou and Guienne, to his ſon Richard; and 
Brittany to Geoffrey, who held it as a fief depend- 
ing upon Normandy, and ſwore fealty to his elder 
brother. Lewis, as lord-paramount of all theſe 
fiefs, confirmed this diſpoſition, and young Henry 
did homage to his father-in-law Lewis, and his 
young ſon Philip Auguſtus, for Anjou, Maine, and 
Brittany, having taken the oaths for Normandy on 
a former occaſion. Richard, who was contracted 
to Adelais, or Alice, another daughter of France, did 
homage for Guienne. Henry himſelf was reſtored 
to the office of ſeneſchal or high-ſteward, which had 
been hereditary in the counts of Anjou; and on 
Candlemas-day ſerved the king of France at table, 
in the ſame manner as has been ſince done by 
ſtewards of the houſhold ; the great offices of the 
crown and houſhoJd not being then diſtinguiſhed 
as they were afterwards. 

In conſequence of this treaty, prince Geoffrey, 
going in May to Rennes, received the homages of 
the nobility of Brittany : and as the king of Eng- 
land was not reſtrained by any article of the late 
treaty from puniſhing the inſurgents of Guienne 
and Poictou, he demoliſhed their caſtles, and ob- 
liged them to return to their allegiance. Then 
returning to Normandy, he built the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Beauvoir, in Lions; made broad and deep 
ditches on the frontiers of his Norman dominions, 
to prevent the incurſions of the neighbouring princes 
and petty counts; erected fiſheries in the river 
Mayenne ; and ordered thoſe high banks (now 
called the Levee) to be raiſed along the north ſide 
of the Loire, to keep that river from overflowing 
its bed, which it had been wont to do, to the great 
damage of the adjacent country. 

The peace between the two crowns did not, how- 
ever, produce the like in church-affairs, the diſ- 
pute between the king of England and the arch- 
biſhop ſtill continuing, notwithſtanding that Lewis, 
who was now heartily reconciled to Henry, endea- 
voured to mediate a peace between them. Several 
conferences were ſucceſſively held, bur all without 
effect, through the extreme obſtinacy and arrogance 
of Becket, who, though he would ſometimes make 
a kind of ſubmiſſion, always took care to clog it 
with his old ſalvos, of the honour of God and his 
own order ; but Henry would admit of no ſuch 
evaiion. At one of theſe conferences the pope 
ſent a letter to Henry, in which he threatened to 
give Becket full permiſſion to uſe the legatine 

ower, with which he had inveſted him, to lay his 
— of England under an interdict, in caſe he 
did not reſtore that prelate to his ſee. When this 
letter was delivered to Henry, he anſwered, that 
he would conſult the biſhops of England upon the 
ſubject, but fixed no day for an anſwer, ſo that all 
hopes of a reconciliation entirely vaniſhed *. 


__ 


This conteſt furniſhes us with a ſtriking proof of the fa- 
til eſfects of deviating from ancient forms, and — 
new precedents. In the Saxon times the clergy and laity too 


the oath of allegiance in the ſame form of words, without any 
variation. This form continued from the Conqueſt to the time 
of Henry I. when Anſelm ſcrupled to take the oath, on pre- 
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Upon this occaſion, however, the majority of 
the council ſeem to have been offended with Henry 
for his inflexibility, in not accepting of the arch- 
biſhop's ſubmiſſion with the ſalvo tacked to it, in- 
aſmuch, ſaid they, as his holineſs, when he ab- 
ſolved the primate from the oath he had taken to 
ohſerve the ſtatutes of Clarendon, had laid him un- 
der a ſolemn promiſe not to enter into any new ob- 
ligation without expreſly ſaving the honour of God 
and his own order; and the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
with ſeveral other French prelates, wrote to the 

ope, acquainting him of the affair, and adviſing 
Lim to ſupport Becket to the laſt extremity. 

Never was eccleſiaſtical impudence and arrogance 
carried to ſo high a pitch! One prieſt, in a little 
corner of Europe, takes upon him to exact a pro- 
miſe from another prieſt, the ſubject of another 
prince, that he would never bring himſelf under 
an obligation to obſerve the laws of the land, un- 
der whoſe protection he lived, without reſerving in 
his own hands a, power of violating thoſe laws 
whenever it ſuited his intereſt or inclination ; the 
ſovereign of this rebellious ſubject refuſes to in- 
dulge him with ſuch a dangerous liberty ; upon 
which, all thoſe of the fraternity of this latter join 
to accuſe the prince of obſtinacy and perverſeneſs: 
what juſtice ! what reaſoning ! Bur is it not ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing, that moſt of our hiſtorians, who 
have mentioned this fact, ſhould ſpeak of it as if 
they thought the king ought to be blamed, and 
the pimate commended, or at leaſt pitted ! 

Henry, however, was fully ſenſible of the great 
intereſt the above-mentioned , prelates had at the 
court of Rome, and therefore refolved to avert the 
fatal conſequences which might enſuefrom an open 
rupture with that fee. With this view he ſent am- 
baſſadors to the pope, deſiring a farther reſpite 
from the interdict for himſelf and kingdom, until 
other meaſures could be taken for a reconciliation, 
If any part of Henry's conduct in this affair was 
blameable, it was this mean condeſcenſion, and 
that which afterwards followed in recalling the re 
verend incendiary upon his own terms; ſince the 
king ought not to have gone ſo far, or elſe to have 
maintained his dignity and independence even at 
the hazard of his crown and life. But to return, 

The pope complied with Henry's requeſt ; but, 
as the king was uncertain what turn affairs might 
take, he very prudently provided for the worſt, by 
enforcing the regulations which had lately been 
made to prevent the bad effects of an interdict, 
with ſome ſmall alterations, ſuch as relaxing the 
ſeverity of the penalty in certain inſtances. The 
return of ſuch Engliſh clergy as were abroad was 
fixed to the thirteenth of January : after which it 
was criminal to make any appeal to the pope or 
archbiſhop, or to obſerve any mandate of theirs, &c. 
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By this time, however, Henry was heartily tired 
of the diſpute, and reſolved to recall the arch. 
biſhop without inſiſting upon his oath, or promiſe 
to conform to the Conſtitutions, which had been the 
ſource of ſo much altercation and anxiety, One 
reaſon for his acting in this manner, ſeems to have 
been, that he thought he ſhould be better able to 
deal with that haughty prieſt in his own kingdom 
than while he enjoyed the immediate protection of 
foreign potentates. 

This reſolution was ſo contradictory to what he 
had declared in the laſt conferences, that he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of uſing artifice to bring 
about his purpoſe, without appearing to ſtoop tod 
low, or to be influenced by tear, or the exigence 
of circumſtances, in taking this new ſtep. With 
this view, pretending a journey of devotion to St. 
Denis, he ſurprized the king of France with a viſit 
at Montmartre, near Paris. Their converſation 
turned upon the difference between Henrv and the 
archbiſhop; and Henry, that he might conciliate 
the favour of the French, artfully declared, in the 
preſence of all that court, that he was willing to 
refer all the differences between him and Becket 
to the Gallican church, or to that of a certain 
number of learned men, collected from different 
quarters. Theſe offers were ſo plauſible, that Henry 
in a great meaſure regained the public eſteem: 
and now the king of France, who was very deſirous 
to compromiſe this matter between the two parties, 
ſent to Becket, who was in waiting hard by, de- 
ſiring him to commit to writing all his demands. 
Theſe being drawn out, were as follow: 

That the king, for the good of his ſoul, would 
receive him again into his favour, according to the 
pope's command. 

That he would grant him, and all thoſe who 
were baniſhed the kingdom on his account, peace 
and ſecurity for themſelves and their effects, with- 
out an evil or ſiniſter meaning. 

« That he ſhould reſtore to him the church of 
Canterbury, and all the poſſeſſions thereto belong- 
ing, in the ſame ſtate of freedom and liberty as he 
had ever enjoyed them ſince he was promoted to 
the archbiſhopric. 

« That the king ſhould permit him to diſpoſe 
of all henefices and prebends thereunto belonging, 
and that had become vacant ſince his leaving the 
kingdom, as he ſhould think fir.” 

To the two firſt articles Henry readily aſſented, 
but objected to the laſt, becauſe he had already 
filled up theſe vacancies, and could not, conſiſt- 
ently with the dignity of his crown, reverſe his 
own acts; in order, however, to manifeſt his in- 
clination to peace, he offered to preſent him with 
a thouſand marks to defray the expences of his re- 
turn, and enable him to ſatisfy his creditors, 


tence of its being contrary to ſome papal decrees and eccleſiaſ- 
tical canons, made fince the acceſſion of William Rufus. 

Other prelates, in imitation of his example, began to en- 
tertain the ſame ſcruples; and to the oath of fealty which they 
took to the king, they added a clauſe for ſaving their order 
and the honour of God. This, at firſt, was probably conſi- 
dered as no more than a harmleſs expedient, for ſatisfying the 
tender conſciences of fome weak but well-meaning biſhops, 
whom the king was willing to oblige, little thinking they 
would ever make it a pretence for invalidating their oath of al- 
legiance, for denying ſuch prerogatives of the crown as did 
not tally with their intereſt, and for violating the Jaws of the 
land whenever they ſeemed to claſh with papal decrees or 
Canons. 

Whether this clauſe was introduced in the reign of Henry TI. 
or at the acceſſion of Stephen, when the prelates dictated the 


terms in which they would ſwear allegiance, is a point that 
cannot be eaſily determined; but having prevailed for ſome 
time, it came at laſt to acquire the force of a law, by the 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, in one of which the prelates are 
ſaid, before their conſecration, to take the oath of fealty 
« with a ſaving of their order.” Hence it appears that Henry, 
by oppoſing this clauſe, did not mean to prevent the intro- 
duction of a new cuſtom, but to aboliſh an old one: but when 
it is conſidered that he wanted to aboliſh it becauſe it was ap- 
plied to a purpoſe which it was never meant to ſerve, namely, 
to invade the prerogatives of the crown, and even the privi- 
leges of the people, and that Becket endeavoured to ſupport 
it for no other reaſon but becauſe it furniſhed him with a handle 
to effect theſe wicked ends; the reader will then be able to 
judge whether the conduct of the king, or the primate, was 
molt to be condemned. 


Becket 
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Becket pretended that theſe mean profits would 
amount to a large ſum ; but the king of France, 
and all the nobility, both French and Englifh, 
there preſent, perſuading him not to obſtruct the 

eace of the church by inſiſting on reſtitution, he 
agreed to wave the demand, and only deſired ſome 
ſecurity for the performance of the agreement. But 
upon being expoſtulated with — the inde- 
cency of requiring ſecurity from his lord and ſove- 
reign, he ſaid he would be ſatisfied with the kiſs 
of Peace from the king's mouth ; but when the 
mediators intimated this to Henry, he rejected the 
condition, alleging that he ſhould readily do it, 
but having ſworn in his anger never to kiſs the 
archbiſhop, though he ſhould be reconciled, he 
could not give him the kiſs propoſed, and it was 
on that account only, that he declined it, and not 
from any remaining rancour or ill-will to the arch- 
biſhop. 

Lewis and the other mediators expreſſed ſome 
ſurprize at this refuſal, which to them appeared 
ſomewhat miſtruſtful; and therefore they ſimply 
reported the king's anſwer to the archbiſhop, with- 
out interpoſing either their advice or requeſt one 
way or the other. The haughty prelate thinking 
he had now the faireſt opportunity of being re- 
venged on Henry, whom he well knew to ſtand in 
need of a reconciliation, to make him perjure him- 
ſelf in the preſence of ſo auguſt and numerous an 
aſſembly, inſiſted abſolutely on the kiſs, without 
which he poſitively rejected the propoſed accom- 
modation. However he found himſelf greatly diſ- 
appointed in his expectations; for Henry, who was 
not yet reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, burned with in- 
dignation at this villainous artifice, which he plainly 
ſaw through, and quitted the aſſembly without of- 
fering any other propoſition. Thus ended the confe- 
rence held at Montmartre, on the eighteenth of No- 
vember; which, though it did not produce a peace 
immediately, laid the foundation upon which it 
afterwards proceeded, and was at laſt finally ad- 
juſted. | 

Henry had no ſooner left the council than he 
diſpatched John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, and 
the archbiſhops of Rouen and Seez, on an ambaſly 
to the pope, with an account of what had paſſed 
at the conference, and an aſſurance of his readineſs 
to reſtore the archbiſhop; nay, in order to remove 
the only remaining objection, he propoſed that his 
eldeſt fon ſhould in his ſtead give the kiſs of peace, 
which Becket ſo eagerly deſired. 

Alexander, pleaſed to ſee the peace ſo far ad- 
vanced, approved the articles; and, on January 
19, 1170, ſent from Benevento a commiſſion to 
the archbiſhops of Rouen and Seez, and the biſhop 
of Nevers, to ſee it perfected and put into exe- 
cution. They were inſtructed to admoniſh Henry 
to grant the kiſs of peace to Becket, as the pope 
would abſolve him of the raſh oath he had made : 
but in caſe that the king refuſed to comply, then 
the commiſſioners were directed to perſuade the 
archbiſhop, in his holineſs's name, to accept the 
kiſs of peace of prince Henry ; nor was the peace 
to be retarded, even though the king ſhould delay 
the payment of the thouſand marks; bur if, within 
forty days after they ſhould have communicated 
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While theſe matters were in agitation, Henry 
aſſembled the ftates of Brittany at Nantes, where 
they ſwore fealty to him and his ſon Geoffrey : and 
having fettled the affairs of Normandy, fer fail for 
England, where he arrived on the third of March, 
1170, after an abſence of near four years, though 
not before he had been well nigh ſhipwrecked in a 
violent ſtorm. 

His long abſence in Normandy had occaſioned 
many abuſes, both in the government and finances, 
which it was become abſolutely neceffary to remove. 
Accordingly Henry's firſt a&, upon his arrival, 
was to call a parliament, or great council of the 
nation, which aſſembled at Windfor in Eaſter week, 
1170, in which the Kingdom was divided into cir- 
cuits, and certain earls, knights, and clergymen 
appointed as commiſſioners to make a progreſs 
through theſe diviſions, and take ſecurity of all ſhe- 
riffs and bailiffs, and inferior officers for their ap- 
pearance in the king's court on a certain day, to 
give an account of their conduct; or in caſe they 
could not appear perſonally before the king, they 
were to fend perſons who were to be anſwerable 
for them. 

They accordingly made their appearance on the 
fourteenth of June, the day prefixed ; and, after 
undergoing a very ſevere examination, ſeveral of 
them were turned out of their office. 

An old hiſtorian has given us the articles of their 
examination, which, as they throw a great light 
on the hiſtory of England at that time, I ſhall here 
tranſcribe. 

I. The firſt article of enquiry was, What fums 
the ſheriffs had, during the four laſt years, received 
of every hundred, townſhip, and particular man, 
to the grievance of the public or of private per- 
ſons; what they had taken by judgment of the 
county or hundred, and what without judgment; 
diſtinguiſhing the ſums fo taken into different liſts, 
with the caule and evidence upon which they were 
taken ? 

II. What lands the ſheriffs, or their bailifls, had 
bought, or received in pawn or mortgage ? 

III. How much and what the prelates, nobility, 
knights, and corporations of the realm, and their 
ſeneſchals, bailiffs, and miniſters had received 
upon their lands, for the ſame time, from their 
ſeveral hundreds, townſhips, and vaſſals, by or 
without judgment ; putting down all their tak- 
ings in writing, with the cauſes and occaſion there- 
of ? 

IV. What and how much the king's officers, en- 
truſted with the rents and profits of vacant prela- 
cies, and the cuſtody of honours, baronies, and 
eſcheats, had gained in their employments? 

V. What had been given, in any place, to the 
king's itinerant bailiffs, or officers ? 

VI. What was become of the goods of ſuch as 
had either ſuffered by the aſſize of Clarendon, or 
fled out of the kingdom on that (1. e. Becker's) 
account; what had been received of every hun- 
dred, townſhip, and perſon : whether any one had 
— accuſed in that aſſize, for reward, 
promiſe, hatred, or in any unjuſt manner; or if 
any accuſed perſon had been releaſed, or had his 


judgment reverſed, for reward, promiſe, or affec- 


their commiſſion, and the pope's monitory letter to tion, and who received the premium; what had 
the King, the latter ſhould retract the promiſe he been received in every hundred and townſhip, and 
had made, they were directed to lay an interdict, of every man, for the aid to marry the king's daugh- 


without appeal, on all his foreign dominions, 
23 


| ter, and who received it? 
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VII. What 
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VII. What and how much the foreſters and their 
bailiffs, or under-officers, had taken, for the ſaid 
term, within their ſeveral diſtricts, in what man- 
ner or on what occaſion ſoever; and if, for any re- 
ward, promiſe, or friendſhip, they had remitted 
any of the king's dues, and the forfeitures of fo- 
relts, or pardoned any that had forfeited on account 
of harts, hinds, and other game; and if the fo- 
reſters, or their bailiffs, after attaching, taking 
ſecurity, or proſecuting any one, had releaſed him 
without trial or fine? All perſons guilty of theſe 
practices, were to be noted down; and all accuſed 
of any fault, were to give ſecurity to appear before 
the king on the day he ſhould appoint, to do right 
according to law; or, for want of ſuch ſecurity, 
to be impriſoned. | 

VIII. Whether the ſheriffs, or the lords of ma- 
nors, and their reſpective bailiffs, had returned 
any thing they had taken, or had made their peace 
with people, upon hearing of the king's return, to 
keep them from laying their complaints betore 
him or his juſticiaries ? 

IX. Whether any perſon had, for reward or at- 
fection, been excuſed or abated any thing of what 
he had been at firſt amerced, and by whom this 
was done ? 

X. They were to enquire, likewiſe, into every 
dioceſe, what, how much, and for what caule, 
the archdeacons or rural deans had taken from any 
one illegally and without judgment? The whole 
to be written down and noted. 

XI. The laſt point of enquiry was, what perſons 
owing homage to the king, had not done it to him, 
or his ſon? And of theſe a roll was to be made. 

By theſe it appears that the ſheriffs in thoſe days 
had a great power as well in judicature, which 
they enjoyed during the reigns of the Saxon kings, 
as in levying the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
revenue, in which they were employed after the 
Conqueſt. We have here alſo the nature and ori- 
ginal of itinerant juſtices, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more at large in another place. 

This inquiſition produced the moſt falutary ef- 
fects, to the great eaſe of the ſubject and the eſta- 
- bliſhing public tranquility. Butthis was not the only 
deſign Henry had in view in calling this court; he 
had conceived one of much greater importance, but 
which he thought proper to conceal till the accom- 
pliſhment of it, leſt the turbulent primate ſhould 
fall upon ſome means to obſtruct it. He well re- 
membered the little regard the Engliſh had ſhewn 
to oaths of eventual fealty, in the cafe of his mother, 
the empreſs Maud, and therefore reſolved to have 
the crown placed upon the head of his eldeſt fon, 
Henry (now in the ſixteenth year of his age), 
during his own life-time. With this view he ad- 
journed the aſſembly from Windſor to London, 
for the fourteenth of June, the day fixed for the 
report of the grand inqueſt and the examination of 
the delinquents. The aſſembly would neceſſari- 
ly be very full, and perhaps the moſt numerous 
ever known in England; it was therefore the 
moſt proper for executing this great meaſure. 

The king, as I have obſerved, ſeems to have 
been very careful in keeping his deſign ſecret till 
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the very day of its execution, for the nobility and 
prelates imagined they were aſſembled for no other 
purpoſe than that of trying the ſheriffs; and the 
young prince himſelf was ignorant of his intentions 
until he arrived in England, two days before the 
coronation. 

When the affair came to be propoſed to the af. 
ſembly, it met with no oppoſition, and the only 
difficulty was with regard to the prelate who waz 
to perform the ceremony, It was generally under. 
ſtood to belong to the archbiſhop of Canterbury , 
but on this occaſion, 1t was pertormed by Roger, 


archbiſhop of York, who had lately obtained from 


the pope legatine powers for Scotland, as alſo 3 
bull granting him the eventual privilege of crown. 
ing the king of England, as ſome of his predeceſ. 
ſors had done. Accordingly he placed the crown 
on the head of the young prince“, aſſiſted by the 
biſhops of Durham and London. The ceremony 
being over, William, king of Scots, and his bro- 
ther David, with all the earls, barons, and frank. 
tenants of the kingdom, ſwore immediate fealty 
and allegiance to the new king. It was a new 
thing in England, to ſee a young prince veſted 
with royal power in the life- time of his father, and 
therefore nothing could have been more happily 
imagined to pave the way for ſuch a meaſure than 
the inquiſition above- mentioned. 

Young Henry, however, appears to have been 
little deſerving of the great care his father took of 
his intereſts ; on the contrary, he exhibired on this 
occaſion a remarkable proof of that haughty and un- 
grateful diſpoſition which afterwards cauſed his fa- 
ther ſo much trouble and uneaſineſs: the king, 
willing to confer every mark of parental love and 
diſtinction in his power on this his favourite ſon, 
would needs ſerve the firſt diſh at his table with 
his own hands, at the ſame time ſaying, with a 
good- natured ſmile, Son, you may now boaſt of 
being as honourably ſerved as any monarch upon 
earth.” Young Henry, inſtead of making the 
proper return to ſuch an obliging inſtance of con- 
deſcenſion in a parent, turned about to the arch- 
biſhop of York, and whiſpered with a contemptu- 
ous ſneer, that he thought it no ſuch mighty de- 
gradation, for the ſon of a petty count to lerve the 
heir of a great king.” 

Becket, informed of what had been done with 


regard to young Henry's coronation +, foamed 


with rage and malice ; but knew not what mea- 
ſures to take, in order to diſturb the quiet of 
the kingdom, and fruſtrate the ſalutary effects the 
king hoped to reap from this wiſe precaution. At 
laſt he applied to the court of France, as the moſt 
likely quarter from whence he could hope for aſſiſt- 
ance in theſe his traiterous and iniquitous deſigns. 
Accordingly he endeavoured to incenſe Lewis 
againſt the king of England, by repreſenting to 
him, that the latter had put a groſs inſult upon h 
daughter, by not ſending for her over from No 
mandy at the ſame time with her huſband, to 
crowned together with him. Lewis, either givyig 
into this belief, or being willing to thwart He 
endeavoured to raiſe ſome diſturbances ; but they 


| all proved of none effect, to the infinite mortifica- 


— 


Wich the aſſent and conſent of the clergy and commons: 
«© Clero & populo conſentientibus & aſſentientibus.“ Hoved. 
p- 518. 

+ Which, though it was the firſt of its kind in England, 
was nct without precedents 1n other countries, All the kings 


of France, from Hugh Capet down to Philip Auguſtus, had 
taken the like ſtep ; nor had it been attended with any bad 
conſequences, as it unhappily afterwards proved to be in the 
preſent caſe. 


tion 
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tion and confuſion of the buſy prelate, who, finding 
himſelf thus baffled, had recourſe to the mean arts 
of falſhood and deceit; for he wrote to the pope, 
that young Henry had neglected taking the ac- 


ry oath for preſerving the liberties of holy 
__ wy not = ſo, but had even ſworn to 
obey the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, which were 
abſolutely ſubverſive of the papal authority. Alex- 
ander, who implicitly believed all that was told 
him by the archbiſhop, and fired with indignation 
at this inſult upon the pontifical power, ordered 
the primate inſtantly to let looſe the thunder of ex- 
communication againſt all the Engliſh biſhops who 
had aſſiſted at that ſolemnity. 

This was too pleaſing food to the rancorous 
diſpoſition of this inſolent prelate for him to delay 
an inſtant to gratify his malice and revenge; and 
the ſpiritual anathema was on the point of being 
let looſe upon the devoted objects, when Gilles, 
biſhop of Evreux, who had attended at the corona- 
tion, and was ſent by Henry to lay the whole tranſ- 
action before the pope, made ſo true a repreſenta- 
tion to his holineſs of every thing that had paſſed 


young king had taken the uſual oath for the con- 
ſervation of the church's privileges, that Alexan- 
der found he had been impoſed upon; therefore he 
ſuſpended his orders for a general eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſure, and confined it only to the archbiſhop of York 
and the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, whom 
he forbade to exerciſe their ſacerdotal functions till 
his further pleaſure ſhould be known. 

Henry, having now effected his great point, 
returned to Normandy in the month of June, where, 
about the tenth of Auguſt, he fell ſo dangerouſly 
ill, that he was generally reported to be dead. 
While he continued ſick he made his will, where- 
by he bequeathed England, with the dukedom of 
Normandy, and the earldoms of Anjou and Maine, 
to his eldeſt ſon, Henry; to Richard, the ſecond, he 
left the dukedom of Aquitaine, and its all depen- 
dencies; he confirmed his third fon, Geoffrey, in 
the earldom of Brittany ; and to John, his youngeſt 
ſon, he gave the earldom of Mortaigne. It pleaſed 
Heaven, however, that theſe precautions proved 
at that time needleſs, for Henry ſoon after reco- 
vered. As ſoon as he was able to take the field, 
he put himſelf at the head of an army, againſt the 
king of France, and entered the duchy of Berry. 
Lewis was not long before he appeared in arms 
likewiſe ; but very little was done on either fide, 
though both armies lay for ſome time in ſight of 
each other: at length the two princes concluded a 
truce, to be in force till the enſuing ſpring. 

By this time matters between Henry and the 
archbiſhop were come to extremities. The latter 
had ſo incenſed the pope againg Henry, on account 
of the coronation of the young king by the hands of 
the archbiſhop of York, which Becket interpreted 
as an additional inſult offered to the rights of the 
lee of Canterbury, that every thing was ready for 
launching the flaming bolt of interdiction upon all 
the kingdom, when Henry, who, notwithſtanding 
the other great qualities of his ſoul, had ſtrongly 
imbibed the prejudices of bigotry, found his con- 


* The filling up of vacant ſees was conſidered as a right in- 
herent in the crown, till the diſpute about lay inveftitures in 
the reign of Henry I. when the choice of the chapter or con- 
vent became a neceſſary condition. The election, however, 
was not made by the ſuffrages of all the monks, or canons, 
but only by a deputation of their order, The king iſſued out 
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| ſtancy ſhrink in the laſt trial, when the very day 
of interdicting his kingdom was fixed; and from 
this inſtant, from the gallant and brave oppoſer of 
the court of Rome, we are now to behold him 
crouching like an abject ſlave beneath the uplifted 
rod of papal tyranny. He appointed, he even en- 
treated, another conference, which Fitz Stephens 
tells us was agreed to, and held at Fretteville, in 
a meadow, between Charton and Maine ; here all 
differences were finally adjuſted between the king. 
and the archbiſhop. There were preſent at this 
conference, Henry, with ſome of his French and 
Engliſh nobility and prelates, on the one fide ; 
and on the other the archbiſhop of Sens, the earl 
of Blois, and moſt of the French nobility, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, together with Becket him- 
ſelf: Lewis of France was alſo to have been there; 
but having compromiſed his diſpute with the king 
of England, who had promiſed him ſatisfaction for 
the pretended affront put upon his daughter, in not 
being crowned together with her huſband, he 
thought it proper to abſent himſelf, that Henry's 


— — 


clemency might appear the more free and uncon- 
thereat, at the ſame time aſſuring him that the 


ſtrained. The terms of the agreement were, that 
the king ſhould receive the archbiſhop, and his 
exiled clergy, adherents, and relations, into his 
free grace and favour, and reſtore him to his rights 
| and poſſeſſions in the ſee of Canterbury, to be by 
him held in the ſame manner as he held them for 
three months before he left England: that ſatis- 
faction ſhould be made to the ſee of Canterbury for 
the violation of its rights in the coronation of the 
young king: mention was alſo made of the kiſs of 
peace, but this Becket did not much inſiſt upon. 
The principal points adjuſted, Henry preſſed Bec- 
ket to go immediately to England; but he excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying that decency would not permit 
him to leave France till he had firſt waited upon 
Lewis, and others, who had ſhewn him ſo much 
friendſhip during his exile. | 

Meanwhile Henry ſaw himſelf on the eve of be- 
ing engaged in a new war with the French king. 
He had lately paid a conſiderable ſum to Henry 
de Vienne for Montmirail and the caſtle of St. Ag- 
nan, in Berry, which was the appennage of the 
duchy of Guienne; but he was hindered from tak- 
ing poſſeſſion by Theobald, count of Blois, who 
laid claim to thoſe places, and was privately aſſiſted 
with money and forces by Lewis : nevertheleſs, as 
neither party was fond of taking the field, the af- 
fair was compromiſed. 

Becker's agents had, in conſequence of the late 
treaty, been impowered to take poſſeſſion of the 
archbiſhopric, and his clergy was reſtored to their 
benefices; but as ſix dioceſes were vacant, the king 
reſolved to ſupply them with prelates well affected 
to his perſon and government, before the return 
of Becket, who had formed a ſcheme to fill thoſe 
vacancies with his own creatures. In order to pre- 
vent ſuch a dangerous acceſſion of power in a prieſt 
of his character, Henry ordered the biſhops of 
York, London, aud Sarum to repair into Nor- 
mandy, with ſix deputies from each chapter of the 
vacant fees, that proper perſons might be choſen 
for ſuch important offices“. Geoffrey Ridel, arch- 


a writ, requiring them to come to court, and there make 
choice of a proper perſon, with the approbation of the biſhops, 
who attended him on the occafion ; and when the deputies had 
agreed with the biſhops in nominating a certain perſon, or re- 
commending three, of whom the king might chuſe one, the 
royal aſſent rendered the election complete. 


deacon 
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deacon of Canterbury, whom Becket looked upon 
as his bittereſt enemy, was promoted to the ſee of 
Ely, though he died before his conſecration ; Re- 
ginald, ſon of the biſhop of Saliſbury, was elected 
into the dioceſe of Bath ; and the other vacancies 
were filled up with prelates who were no great 
friends to Becket. 

The archbiſhop having received preſſing letters 
from the pope to ſet out for England, at the ſame 
time enjoining him to proceed with the greateſt ſe- 
verity againſt the archbiſhop of York and the other 
four prelates concerned in the late coronation, he 
was eager to put his commiſſion in execution before 
Henry could get over to England; and therefore 
notified to the king his being ready to depart, who 
thereupon gave him a letter to his ſon, for his re- 
admiſſion into England. It appears that Becket 
had carefully concealed from Henry his powers 
from Rome to inflict eccleſiaſtical cenſures on the 
five biſhops, no mention being made of this mat- 
ter in the king's letter to his ſon. | 

Henry ſent John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, 
to attend him to England, in the room of the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, who was to have gone, but ex- 
cuſed himſelf on account of his great age and in- 
firmities ; and embarkirig at Whitſand with a fair 
wind, he arrived at Sandwich on the firſt of De- 
cember. Gervaſe de Cornhill, high-ſherift of Kent, 
and Reginald de Warenne, in quality of itinerant 
juſticiaries, guarded the port with a number of 
armed followers ; but Becker, in conſequence of 
the king's expreſs order, was exempted from the 
uſual examination, and treated with greater reſpect 
and reverence than he deſerved : for no ſooner had 
he ſet his foot on ſhore than he diſpatched away 
a meſſenger, with letters to the biſhops of York, 
London and Sarum, notifying the ſuſpenſion of the 
firſt, and excommunication of the other two. 

Young Henry, who had always borne a great 
diſtaſte to Becker, no ſooner heard of theſe arro- 
gant proceedings than he ſent a meſſage to him, 
remonſtrating againſt the injuſtice and indecency 
of denouncing eccleſiaſtical cenſures upon perſons 
who had been guilty of no other crime than that of 
ſetting the crown upon his head, in compliance 
with the orders of their lord and ſovereign. But 
Becket, who had ſo lately triumphed over the fa- 
ther, hardly deigned to take notice of the ſon's 
complaint, returning for anſwer, that the ſentence 
had been pronounced by a power ſuperior to all 
kings. 

Such a behaviour, one would have naturally ima- 
gined, ſeemed to ſet the archbiſhop and the young 
monarch at an eternal diſtance ; but the former re- 
ſolving to complete his farce, would needs go to 
ſalute Henry at Woodſtock, where he reſided, and 
to preſent him with three fine horſes that he had 
brought over with him for that purpoſe; but his 
real aim in this viſit was to make a triumphant 
entry into London, through which he was to paſs. 
Accordingly he entered that city with a numerous 
and ſplendid train, and took up his lodgings at the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's palace, from whence he 

ropoſed to ſet out for Woodſtock the next day; 
but Henry, having gotten intimation of his de- 
ſign, and juſtly incenſed at this ridiculous parade, 
which could could anſwer no other end than to 
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dazzle the eyes of the multitude, and was in. 
tupportable inſolence in a man juſt pardoned by his 
lovereign for crimes of the blackeſt dye; Henry 
I ſay, on theſe conſiderations, and from the hearty 
averſion he bore him, ſent him an expreſs order tg 
repair forthwith to Canterbury, and there to re. 
main. Though this was a great mortification to 
the proud prelate, yet he thought proper to obey 
the order, and accordingly ſet forward for the ca. 
pital of his dioceſe, where he was received by the 
meaner ſort of people with ſolemn proceſſions and 


hymns of thankſgiving ; whilſt the more conſide. 
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rate were ſorry, and aſhamed to ſee him affect this 
air of triumph; and that, far from being humbleg 
by his long exile, he was grown more haughty, 
This was ſoon more apparently viſible, when, 
mounting his archiepiſcopal chair, he ſolemnly ex- 
communicated Nigel de Sackvil and Robert Brock, 
with ſeveral of the king's miniſters, officers of the 
houſhold, juſtictaries, and the moſt conſiderable 
perſons in the kingdom *. This proceeding plainly 
ſhewed the inſincerity of his heart in the late 
accommodation, and that he deſired nothing ſo 
much as to revive a quarrel in which he had al- 
ready gained ſuch advantage over his opponents, 
and even majeſty itſelf. 

In the mean time the excommunicated prelatez 
were gone to carry their complaints to the king, 
who was ſtill in Normandy. When they came in- 
to his prefence they threw themſelves at his feet, 
and complained in a very pathetic manner, that, 
by the peace he had lately made with Becket, the 
terrors and troubles of thoſe who had ſacrificed 
themſelves to his intereſt, were increaſed. 

Henry could not without being greatly provoked 
receive the account of the cenſures laid upon the 
three prelates; for when he had agreed, by the 
treaty of Fretteville, to make the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury reparation for the invaſion of the rights 
of his ſee, he never thought that inſolent eccle- 
ſiaſtic had in view to wreak ſuch revenge on thoſe 
who had done nothing but by his particular directions 
and orders. He looked upon this ſtep of the arch- 
biſhop as a prelude to the like cenſures upon other 
biſhops, and upon all that had employments under 
him : he ſaw his whole realm diſturbed, and his 
very crown ſtruck at, by an inſolent upſtart, whom 
he had raiſed from nothing. 

The king was keeping the feaſt of the nativity 
at Bures, near Bayeux, in Normandy, with his 
prelates and barons about him. His reſentment 
had alteady been raiſed to a high degree, by the 
repreſentation of the prelates, but when he received 
intelligence of the freſh inſtances of Becket's ar- 
rogance and preſumption, in the cafes above re- 
lated, he gave a looſe to his indignation, and cried 
out, in all the anguiſh of affronted majeſty, * Is 
there not one faithful ſubject left about me, that 
will rid me of this turbulent prieſt, who is the 
plague of my life?“ 

Theſe words were certainly highly indiſcreet, 
and ſeemed to put a poignard into the hand of any 
aſſaſſin who thought he ſhould ſerve the king, by 
murdering a perſon who ought to have been pu- 
niſhed only by the laws ; nevertheleſs, Henry by 
no means appears to have meant any thing of that 
kind, as his ſubſequent conduct ſhewed theſe ex- 
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le accuſed the former of unjuſtly detaining a manor be- 


the tail of a prelate's horſe is not an invaſion of the privileges 


longing to the archbiſhopric ; and the latter, of cutting off | of the church! 


the tail of one of his ſumpter-horſes. Surely the cutting off 


preſſions 
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were wrung from him in the firſt tranſ- 
oro his — unhappily they did not fall 
ground. 

ki Fu? — or, as they are called, knights of 
the houſhold, William de Tracy, Reginald Fitz 
Urſe, Hugh de Mereville, and Richard Brito, 
imagined, from the king's apparent commotion of 
mind, and the words he had let fall, that he would 
not be diſpleaſed if the archbiſhop was taken off. 
Whether they deſigned to kill him (or only to carry 
him off beyond lea, and there have confined him 
from all opportunities of raiſing any farther com- 
motions in England) they ſwore to revenge the 
king's cauſe, and left the court privately on the 
ewenty-fixth of December, took ſhipping at differ- 
ent ports, and, what 1s very extraordinary, met 
the very next day, and about the ſame hour, at the 
caſtle of Saltwode, fix miles from Canterbury. 
They had not, however, kept their deſign ſo ſecret 
but that they were ſuſpected of intending ſome- 
thing ill; and the king being told of their de- 
parture, and the oath they had taken, diſpatched 
meſſengers immediately to overtake them, and for- 
bid their doing any violent action; but the couriers 
did not arrive ſoon enough to prevent its execu- 


tion. | 2 
In the interim the king held a council, in which 


they deliberared on the proper meaſures to be taken 


for humbling the primate, when ſome were for 
proſecuting and putting him to death ; others 
again, who were more prudent, repreſented that 
ſuch a proceeding would be a direct violation of the 
late agreement: at length it was reſolved to ſeize 
his perſon, and commit him to cloſe cuſtody. Wil- 
liam de Magneville, earl of Eſſex, Saier de Quincy, 
and Richard du Hommet, were charged with the 
commiſſion z and the latter of theſe going over to 
England, ſent to Hugh de Gondeville and William 
Fitz John, counſellors to the young king, then at 
Wincheſter, to bring with all poſſible ſpeed a party 
of knights from the court to arreſt the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, whilſt himſelf kept watch on the 
ſea-coalt to prevent his eſcaping by any port; and 
the two firſt did the like on the other fide of the 
water, at Whitſand and another harbour, to ſeize 
him if he ſhould get over thither. 

Theſe meaſures for proceeding againſt Becket in 
a legal way were unfortunately rendered fruitleſs 
by the diſpatch of the four barons, who being 
joined by twelve other knights at the caſtle of 
Saltwode, belonging to Ralph de Brock, pro- 
ceeded directly to Canterbury. The chief buſineſs 
of theſe aſſiſtants ſeems to have been to keep all 
quiet within the town, whilſt the four knights, en- 
tering the archiepiſcopal palace with their followers, 
ſecured the great gates, and ſeized two or three 
knights of the archbiſhop's family. Then going to 
that prelate's apartment, they had a warm expoſtu- 
lation with him about his conduct, in which many 
bitter reproaches paſſed that enflamed the knights to 
a great degree: Fitz Stephens ſays, that what ſeemed 
moſt to incenſe them, was his maintaining that he 
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had the ſpiritualities of his ſee from the pope, and 
that he held nothing of the king but his temporals, 
at the ſame time upbraiding two of them with hav- 
ing received favours from him while chancellor. 
Whatever was their original deſign, they were ſo 
incenſed by theſe reproaches, that they reſolved to 
take away his life. They were as yet unarmed, and 
whilſt they were putting on their armour, the arch- 
biſnop might have made his eſcape; but he either 
preſumed too much on his ſacred character, or aſ- 
pired to the glory of martyrdom: notwithſtanding 
the intreaties of the monks, who apprehended mil- 
chief, he determined to aſſiſt at veſpers, and paſſed 
through the cloyſters of the convent into the church, 
followed by the conſpirators, and receiving four 
wounds in the head, dropped down dead before 
the altar of St. Benedict. 

Thus fell Thomas Becket, the victim of his 
own pride, obſtinacy, and revenge, the reign- 
ing paſſions that conſtantly engroſſed his mind, 
and leavened all his actions; and which, hav- 
ing created him a number of enemies, put them 
likewiſe upon deſperate meaſures to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from his fury, being perſuaded that no 
quarter was to be expected from a man of his 
implacable diſpoſition. His immeaſurable pride 
and luſt of power rendered him impatient of any 
ſuperior. Unable to bear the leaſt contradiction, 
and fond of having the direction of all affairs, 
whatever poſt he was in, whether eccleſiaſtical 
or civil, he treated all thoſe that oppoſed him 
with a virulence of behaviour, and a ſeverity of 
vengeance, which neither ſuited the character of 
a Chriſtian biſhop nor a decent member of ſociety. 
When he had any point to gain, he advanced with- 
out ſcruple the moſt infamous falſhoods, and vouched 
them as truths under the ſanction of the moſt ſacred 
oaths. It is eaſy to produce many inſtances of ſuch 
falſhood uſed by him to blacken the character of a 
great king and a moſt kind patron, who had raiſed 
him by his favours to an unmerited grandeur, out 
of thoſe very epiſtles of his which it was thought 
proper to ſelect and publiſh as the moſt favourable 
to his cauſe and character ; though, taking away 
the pompous declamations with which they are 
filled, and the cant terms of the Divine Laws and 
the Law of God (uſually in thoſe ages ſubſtituted 
inſtead of Papal or Eccleſiaſtical Canons, which is 
their true meaning), they furniſh but a very 
wretched apology for his actions: yet ſuch was the 
blind ſuperſtition of thoſe days, that this audacious 
incendiary, who had been publicly condemned as a 
traitor by all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
who deſerved to ſuffer legally, was canonized and 
revered as a martyr, about two years and as many 
months after his death, by pope Alexander (for 
the intereſt of the papacy, and to ſtir up others to 
the like exceſſes) without the uſual proceſs in ſuch 
caſes, or any formal examination of witneſſes to his 
pretended miracles *, and the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember was appointed, by a bull directed to ah 
the clergy and people of England, to be kept an_ 
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* Gervaſe informs us, that ſuch multitudes of miracles were 
immediately wrought at his tomb, that the number and nature 
of them, inſtead of ſatisfying the world, would, in an age leſs 
credulous, have created a ſuſpicion of their reality. Neither 
Chriſt nor his apoſtles performed ſo many to prove the truth of 
Chriſtianity, as Becket did to defend the privileges and im- 
munities of the clergy. The monks affirm, that he not only 
reſtored dead men to life, but that he even raiſed the very 
beaſts. They farther add, that being expoſed to view in the 
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church, before he was interred, he roſe out of his coffin, and 
went and lighted the tapers which had been extinguiſhed ; and 
that, after the funeral ceremony was over, he held up his 
hand and blefſed the people. The fame of theſe miracles drew 
ſuch an immenſe number of votaries from all parts of Chriſten- 
dom, that in the year 1420, no leſs than fifty thouſand fo- 
reigners came on a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of this renowned 
martyr. 
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nually as a feſtival, in commemoration of Becket's 
martyrdom. Let us now reſume the thread of our 
narration. | 

The conſpirators, after the fact, reflecting on 
the nature and conſequence of their action, retired 
to the caſtle of Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, be- 
longing to Hugh de Merville, where they ſtaid 
near a year by themſelves, without converſing with 
any one. At length, tired with their ſolitude, and in 
obedience to the king's command, they ſubmitted 
to the pope's judgment, repaired to Rome, and af- 
terwards made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, to ex- 
piate their offence. 

Henry, being thus freed from the diſturber of his 
quiet, was in hopes to enjoy ſome tranquility; but 
he found that Becket when dead created him no 
leſs trouble than when alive. His enemies, the 
chief of whom were the king of France and the 
archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not fo favourable an 
opportunity to raiſe him new diſturbances: they 
boldly charged him with being the author of Bec- 
ket's murder, and preſſed the pope to unſheathe 
the ſpiritual ſword againſt him. The earl of Blois 
laid before his holineſs the breach of faith on the 
part of Henry, by breaking his agreement with 
the archbiſhop, offering at the ſame time to aſſert 
upon oath, that Henry had given uꝑ the offending 
biſhops to the juſtice of the church, and that he 
had promiſed to give Becket ſatisfaction for having 
cauſed his fon to be prematurely crowned. 

Though it was very difficult to prove that Henry 
had any hand in the aſſaſſination, yet Alexander 
was willing to embrace this opportunity of humbling 
a prince who had fo long and ſo nobly oppoſed the 
inſolent encroachments of the papal chair. Ac- 
cordingly a day was appointed for excommuni- 
cating the king, and laying this kingdom under an 
interdict; but Henry, who naturally expected 
ſomething of this kind, had in his own mind pre- 
pared againſt any diſagreeable conſequences. With 
this view, in the beginning of the year 1171, he 
ſent to Rome a ſplendid and numerous deputation 
of his own ſubjects and ſervants, at the head of 
whom was the archbiſhop of Rouen ; but the ne- 
gociation fell chiefly upon one Robert Barre, who 
appears to have managed it with great dexterity : 
the pope at firſt refuſed to ſee Henry's ambaſſadors ; 
but when they found no other means would pre- 
vail, they began to intreat after the Roman man- 
ner (as Gervaſe expreſſes it), that is, they diſtri- 
buted large ſums amongſt the pope and his cardi- 
nals, which ſoon gained them an audience, the re- 
ſult of which was, that two cardinals ſhould be ſent 
to Normandy, to receive what Henry had to ſay 
in his vindication, and to examine into the manner 
and inſtruments of Becket's death. While the pope 
was in this yielding humour, the envoys took oc- 
caſion to preſent a petition from the archbiſhop of 
York and the biſhops of London and Sarum, pray- 
ing for abſolution, and declaring themſelves to be 
ignorant of the pope's prohibitory letter in regard 
to young Henry's coronation; and affirming, more- 
over, to be in every reſpect innocent of Becket's 
death. Hereupon his holineſs deigned to give them 
the deſired abſolution, and reſtored them to their 
eccleſiaſtical functions. 

The two legates, who were ſent by the pope to 
Normandy, were the cardinals Theodin and Al- 


bert. 
at Avranches, at which Henry and his ſon aſſiſted, 
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On their arrival, a conference was opened | po 
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together with all the clergy of Normandy. Here 
all matters were made up between the king and the 
pope, on condition that the former ſhould purge 
himſelf by oath of being acceſſory to that prelates 
death, or commanding it. This he did in the 
church of St. Andrew, upon the holy Evangeliſts 
and the relics of the ſaint; and as a farther ſatis. 
faction, he ſwore to the following articles: « Th,, 
he would never forſake pope Alexander, nor his 
catholic ſucceſſors, ſo long as they acknowlegeq 
him a catholic king: that he would not obſtrug 
the freedom of appeals to the court of Rome in all 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; but if he ſuſpected any per. 
ſons, he might oblige them to give ſecurity thar 
they would not, during their abſence, attempt any 
thing to the prejudice of the king or kingdom: 
that in Chriſtmas following he would undertake the 
cruſade, and go to Jeruſalem for three years ; ang 
in caſe he ſhould be diverted from that expedition 
by going into Spain againſt the Saracens, then he 
promiſed to give to the Knights Templars ſuch 
ſum as they ſhould think ſufficient to maintain tuo 
hundred ſoldiers for one year, for the defence of the 
kingdom of Jeruſalem : that he would grant a free 
pardon to all clergy and laymen, who were in exile 
with archbiſhop Becket, and reſtore them to their 
former poſſeſſions and benefices : laſtly, that he 


would reſtore the poſſeſſions of the church of Can. 


terbury, if any had been taken from ir, as fully as 
it enjoyed ſuch poſſeſſions a year before the arch- 
biſhop left England ; and that the cuſtoms which 
were contrary to the churches of his lands, lately 
introduced, ſhould be wholly aboliſhed.” 

Theſe articles were allo ſworn to by young 
Henry, excepting ſuch things as concerned his 
own perſon. Several writers affirm, that by a ſe- 
cret article the elder Henry ſubmitted to receive 
corporal puniſhment from the hands of prieſts and 
monks, at the tomb of the deceaſed prelate; which, 
if true, was a meanneſs unworthy a king, or a 
man : beſides, there does not appear to have been 
the leaſt occaſion for ſo ignominious a conceſſion, as 
he had abſolutely purged himſelf from having an 
actual concern in his death, 

Affairs being thus ſettled between the king and 
the pope, the legates, by their mediation, ſet a 
treaty on foot between him and Lewis, in which 


Henry conſented to the immediate coronation of 


his daughter-in-law. Accordingly the young king 
and queen, who had come over to Normandy upon 
this occaſion, inſtantly ſet out for England, at- 
tended by the archbiſhop of Rouen, and were ſo- 
lemnly crowned at Wincheſter on the twenty- 
ſeventh of Auguſt, 1172. 

Thus ended the celebrated event of Henry's 
differences with Rome, the death of Becket, and 
the king's reconciliation with the pope and the 
French monarch, through the mediation of his ho- 
lineſs's legate; which, as they form in themſelves 


a complete epiſode, I have kept as unmixed with 


other matter as poſſible, though they fall under dif- 
ferent years. We ſhall now proceed to diſplay 
other ſcenes, wherein Henry will ſhine in the full 
meridian of royal luſtre. 

The reader may remember, that in a note, to 
p. 249, we mentioned Henry's having formed a 
plan for the conqueſt of Ireland. He had actually 
obtained a grant, in 1155, for that purpoſe, from 
pe Adrian IV. under pretence of propagating 


the Goſpel, and correcting the vices of the inha- 
bitants. 
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bitants. The original pretext for this war, was, | 


that the Iriſh had taken ſome natives of England, 
and ſold them for ſlaves; but the motive that 1n- 
duced Adrian, who was himſelf an Engliſhman 8. 
to favour Henry with a bull, was the hope of in- 
creaſing the power and revenues of the ſee of Rome; 
for it was expreſly ſtipulated, that the tribute of 
Peter-pence ſhould be eſtabliſhed over the whole 
iland, as will appear by the bull itſelf, which we 
imagine the curious reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
have a ſight of, as it will give him an idea of the 
unparalleled arrogance with which the popes in 
thoſe days aſſumed the right of diſpoſing of king- 
doms and provinces, as it they had been maſters 
of the whole world. 


« ADRTIAx, ſervant of the ſervants of God, to his 
{on in Chriſt Jeſus, HENRY, king of England, 
ſends greeting and apoſtolical benediction. 


« The deſire your magnificence expreſſed to 
advance the glory of your name on earth, and 
to obtain in heaven the prize of eternal happi- 
neſs, deſerves great commendations. As a good 
catholic prince, you are very careful to enlarge the 
borders of the church, to ſpread the knowlege of 
the truth among the barbarous and the ignorant, 
and to extirpate the weeds of vice in the garden 
of the Lord; for which purpoſe you apply to us 
for countenance and direction. We are confident 
that your enterprize will be crowned with ſucceſs, 
inaſmuch as you have undertaken it from the no- 
bleſt motive ; for whatever is taken in hand from 
a principle of faith and religion, is always ſure to 
ſucceed. Ir is certain, as you yourſelf acknowlege, 
that Ireland, as well as all other iſlands, that have 
the happineſs to be enlightened by the ſun of 
righteouſneſs, and have ſubmitted to the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's right, 
and belong to the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee. 
We therefore think, after having maturely conſi- 
dered the matter, that it will be proper to ſettle in 
that iſland colonies of the faithful, who may be 
well-pleaſing to God. 

« You have informed us, moſt dear fon in Chriſt, 
that you intend to make an expedition into Ireland, 
to ſubject the iſland to juſt laws, and to extirpate 
vice, which has long prevailed in that country. 
You promiſe to pay us, out of every houſe, an 
yearly acknowlegement of one penny, and to main- 
tain the rights of the church, without the leaſt in- 
fringement or diminution. Upon this condition 
we conſent and allow, that you make a deſcent up- 
on that iſland, to enlarge the bounds of the church, 
to check the progreſs of immorality, to reform the 
manners of the inhabitants, and to promote the 
growth of virtue and the Chriſtian religion. We 
exhort you to do whatever you ſhall judge neceſ- 
ſary to advance the honour of God, and the ſalva- 
tion of the people, whom we charge to ſubmit to 
your juriſdiction, and own you for their ſovereign 
lord, provided always that the rights of the church 
be inviolably preſerved, and Peter-pence duly paid. 
If, therefore, you think proper to carry your de- 
ſign in execution, labour above all things to im- 
prove the inhabitants in virtue. Uſe both your 
own endeavours, and the endeavours of ſuch as 
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you ſhall judge worthy of being employed in this 
work, that the church of God be more and more 
enriched, that religion flouriſh in the country, and 
that the things tending to the honour of God and 
the ſalvation of ſouls, be diſpoſed of in ſuch a man- 
ner as may entitle you to an immortal fame upon 
earth, and an eternal reward in heaven.“ 


Before we proceed any farther, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to give the reader ſome account of this people, 
the conqueſt of whom was attempted upon the 
ſlighteſt foundations, and effected with an eaſe that 


O 
borders almoſt upon romance. This account we 


ſhall take chiefly from archbiſhop Uſher and fir 
James Ware. 

The Iriſh, like the old Britons, ſeem to have 
been of Celtic original, their language and man- 
ners greatly correſponding. Their form of govern- 
ment, at this time, like that of the ancient Bri- 
tons, was a political confederacy, in which ſepa- 
rate ſtates were governed by different princes, who 
all had a dependence upon one. The knowlege of 
letters was introduced thither by Patrick, a North 
Briton, ſo late as the fifth century; and, with let- 
ters, he planted Chriſtianity. Like thoſe of the 
Scots, their high antiquities have been run up 
in the moſt fabulous abſurdity by their authors, 
who were generally void of diſcernment, taſte, or 
literature, but full of affectation, paſſion, and 
prejudice. The Scots, among the other Celtic na- 
tions, had ſettled here ſoon after the incarnation ; 
and their two moſt learned antiquaries ſeem to have 
given up all pretenſions to any knowlege of their 
hiſtory before the fifth century, at which time ir 
was ſo over-run with ignorance, that they knew 
not the uſe even of common characters in writing, 
the alphabet itſelf being then firſt introduced among 
them. Ignorance begot ſuperſtition ; and Ireland 
evacuated her ſaints in ſuch plenty all over Europe, 
that it was called the native country of the holy. 
Their fituation, however, and piety afforded the 
monks a ſafe retreat; and this gave them leiſure to 
introduce a character in writing, which perhaps our 
Saxon anceſtors copied. The invaſion of the Nor- 
wegians and Danes, about the ſeventh century, 
and afterwards, broke into this aſylum; and it is 
more than probable that the greateſt part of the 
Iriſh coaſts was peopled by Danes and Normans, 
commonly called Eaſterlings, who built the cities 
of Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, Wexford, and 
Corke, and reduced as much of the adjacent coun- 
try as was convenient for their purpoſes. Having 
no bait for conqueſt, the native Iriſh living moſtly 
in caves, and the few houſes they had being made 
of hurdles covered with ſtraw or ruſhes, the Eaſter- 
lings ſeem not to have choſen to extend their con- 
queſt to the inland parts of the country. Their 
numbers were too inconſiderable to people it, their 
manners too barbarous to civilize it, and their ne- 
ceſſities too preſſing to be gratified by ſo unavailing 
a conqueſt. It is, however, very probable, that 
thoſe Eaſterlings and foreigners had, about this 
time, mingled with the natives, and that in man- 
ners they were become almoſt the ſame. The fer- 
tility of the ſoil, the temperature of the air, the 


conveniency of its harbours, which to other nations 


* His real name was Nicholas Breakſpeare; born in the 


to the canons of St. Rufus, where he became a monk, was af- 


farm of Langley, belonging to the abbey of St. Alban, in | terwards raiſed to the rank of abbot and general of the order, 
which his father was a ſervant and lay-brother. Nicholas go- | and in the ſequel to the pontifical dignity. 


ing to Arles, in Provence, was admitted in quality of ſervant 


bring 
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bring glory and riches, were to the Iriſh may) 
of reproach. The fairelt bleſſings of nature lay 
unimproved through indolence, nouriſhed by pride. 
Their healthful vigour was unnerved by inactivity, 
and they ſeem to have been void equally of the 
virtues as the vices of the reſt of mankind. Sir 
James Ware makes violence alone the right by 
which their kings reigned, and their only title to 
government, which muſt conſtantly have been 
bloody and precarious. Their ceremonies were more 
than ſavage : in ſhort, it can ſcarcely be ſaid, with 
any propriety, that they had among them a civil 
PCuicy *. 

Power, however ſupplying the place of govern- 
ment, there were, in the time of Henry II. five 
kings amons them, or, according to others, ſeven, 
Connaught, Corke, Munſter, Leinſter, Oſſory, 
Meath, and Ulſter. But it is probable that two of 


| thole kingdoms were ſunk into others, ſince Giral- 


dus Cambrenſis, our beſt authority, mentions only 
five kingdoms. The king of Connaught was, not 
from any ſuperiority ariſing from virtue or election, 
but from barbarous power, the chief of the reſt : 
his name was Roderic ; the name of the king of 
Leiniter was Dermot Mac Morrogh; and O' Rourk 
was king of Meath : the king of Connaught, be- 
caule of his ſuperiority, is ſometimes called king of 
Ireland. Omachla, the wife of the king of Meath, 
had an intrigue with Dermot Mac Morrogh ; and 
the huſband, who it ſeems was no ſtranger to it, 
being obliged to go upon an expedition at fome 
diſtance from his own territories, ſhut her up within 
a bog, which lay in an iſland inacceſſible, as he 
thought, to his rival ; but Dermot found means to 
elude the precaution of O' Kourk, and carried off 
the willing fair one. This indignity fired the king 
of Meath, and Roderic, king of Connaught, join- 
ing in his reſentment, Dermor, who was ill- beloved 
by his people, after various combats, with unequal 
force, was obliged to take ſhipping, and throw 
himſelf upon the protection. of the king of Eng- 


land. 
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This happened in the year 1167, and Hen 
was at that time in Normandy; but his affair, 
would not permit him to enter into the cauſe gf 
Dermot with the vigour he otherwiſe would 
have done. The opportunity, however, was ver 
inviting; and Henry, being willing to make the 
moſt of it, gave him a brief, declaring that he 
had taken him into his royal protection, and iy. 
ing leave to all his ſubjects to aſſiſt him, Derm 
immediately paſſed over to Britain, where he tar. 
ried for ſome time at Briſtol, for the conveniency of 
hearing how his affairs went in Ireland. Here he 
cauſed his brief from the king to be read in pub- 
lic, and was extremely profuſe in his promiſes to 
all who ſhould aſſiſt him in the recovery of hi; 
kingdom. At firſt he was treated with great con- 
tempt, and met with no ſucceſs ; but the noyel: 
of the thing excited the curioſity of many, 5 
ticularly of Richard, earl of Striguel, ſurnamed 
Strongbow, called by ſome of our hiſtorians and an. 
tiquaries Richard earl of Pembroke. This noble. 
man had great ambition, and large poſſeſſions in 
Wales, where his tenants were numerous, and the 
ſituation of his eſtate convenient for a paſſage to 
Ireland. The bargain between him and the mo- 
narch was ſoon ſtruck; and it was agreed, that 
in the ſpring 1168, the earl ſhould aſſiſt Dermot 


to recover his country, upon condition that the 


latter ſhould give him his daughter in marriage 
and leave him heir to his dominions. Robert Fitz 
Stephens, a young nobleman of great activity and 
valour, ſon to the conſtable of the caſtle of Aber- 
teivy, in Wales, now called Cardigan, had ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the command of that caſtle. 
His mother was Neſta, daughter to Rees, king of 
South Wales, whoſe firſt huſband was Gerald, 
conſtable of Pembroke caſtle : thus this lady, 
who had been miſtreſs to Henry I. was wife to 
two noblemen, and the mother to the Fitz Ge. 
ralds. Fitz Stephens, of whom I now ſpeak, 
had been, through treachery, delivered into tue 
hands of Rees ap Griffin, who was at that time 


It may be proper here to give an abſtract of what the in- 
genious Ware has ſaid with regard to the Iriſh antiquities. 
That in their hiſtories there is much falſhood. That it is pro- 
bable they had their origin from Britain, both by reaſon of the 


vicinity of Britain, and the eaſineſs of the paſſage; as alſo 


from the conformity of the language and cuſtoms with thoſe of 
the ancient Britons. That to aſſign the exact time when Ire- 
land was firſt inhabited, cannot be expected. That, of old, 
the moſt potent of their kings (for Ireland was then a 5 
archy) aſſumed to himſelf the government of the whole iſland, 
and was called king of Ireland; and, by ſome, king of kings; 
25 one to whom the inferior kings allowed the ſupreme rule. 


That they obtained the monarchy, not by any ſolemnity of 


coronation or anointing, nor by any hereditary right, or pro- 
priety of ſucceſſion, but only by force of arms. That moſt of 
thoſe kings died violent deaths; and as, among the Romans, 
Galba killed Otho, Otho Vitellius, &c. ſo many of thoſe 
kings of Ireland, who had ſtained their hands in the blood of 
their predeceſiors, were rewarded alike. That the cuſtom of 
creating kings in the north of Ireland was this : the whole 
people of the country being aſſembled, a white beaſt was ſet 


in the midſt of them, to which the candidate, making his ap- 


proach like a beaſt upon all fours, profeſſed himſelf to be a 
ſavage beaſt; and preſently the beaſt being killed, cut to 
pieces, and boiled, he bathed himſelf in a chaldron of the 
broth, prepared for him, and, together with the people, feaſted 
upon the fleſh of the beaſt, and drank of the ſame broth where- 
in he had been waſhed, putting his lips to it, without any 
veſſel, or the uſe of his hand; which done, his kingdom was 
confirmed to him. That in the election of Oneal, a ſhoe was 
thrown over the head of the elect. That Legarius was the ſon 
of Oneal ; that he reigned anno 463. That he purpoſely omits 
the predeceſſors of this Legarius, becauſe moſt of what is de- 
qivered of them is either fabulous or very much intermixed 


with fables, and without chronology, That the petty kings 
of particular provinces are ſometimes falſely called kings of 
Ireland (he inftances in ſeveral.) That what was taken from 
ſtrangers, as though done for the public good, was eſteemed 
commendable ; but that their judges, called Brehons, at cer- 
tain appointed times, in the open air, and uſually on a hill, 
ſeated on clods of earth, determined what controverſies hap- 
pened among their neighbours, according to the cuſtom in uſe 
among them. That the inheritance of the deceaſed was equally 
divided among the ſons, both lawfully and unlawfully begot- 
ten. That there were, indeed, in Ireland walled towns before 
the coming of the Engliſh, anno 1170, as Dublin, Limerick, 
Waterford, Wexford, and Corke ; but that they were built 
by the Eaſterlings, or Danes, who had conquered thoſe parts 
of the iſland ; but that the native Iriſh had no walled towns; 
and their houſes were neither marble nor brick, nor ſubterra- 
neous caves or dens, but made of hurdles, and covered with 
{ſtraw or ruſhes. That from this poor ſort of buildings among 
the ancient Iriſh, it comes to paſs that we have ſo few ſigns 
remaining of any houſes or caſtles, built by the kings of lre- 
land before the coming of the Engliſh : that, therefore, when 
Roderic O Connor, king of Connaught, in the year 1161 (ornot 
very long before) built a ſtone caſtle at Tuam, it was ſo new 
and unuſual in thoſe times, that the Iriſh called it the Won- 
derful caſtle. That when Malachias O Morgair, archbiſhop 
of Armagh, who was cotemporary with St. Bernard, began to 
build a ſtone oratory at Benchor, like thoſe he had ſeen in other 
countries, it was the wonder of the natives. And, in fine, 
that at Temoria, now Tara (the principal reſidence of the 
Iriſh kings, the ſeat of juſtice, the place appointed for national 
aſſemblies, and where, if we believe Dr. Kennedy, the Royal 
book, or touchſtone of all others were preſerved), there is not 
the lealt ſign or remainder of an ancient building to be ſeen. 
Abercromby's Hitt. 
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itati o take up arms againſt Henry. As 
— os had great intereſt and alliances in 
that country, Rees offered him liberty, upon con- 
dition that he would fight on his, ſide with him, 
aoainſt the Engliſh government. This propoſal 
being rejected by Fitz Stephens, ſhe continued up- 
on a kind of recognizance to Rees, till the arrival 
of Dermot at St. David's, where he intended to 
rake ſhipping for Ireland. Rees ap Griffin being 
a relation to Dermot, the latter had intereſt enough 
to prevail with Rees to give Fitz Stephens liberty 
to aſſiſt him in regaining his dominions. The 
oung man, fond of an opportunity in which he 
could give ſo fair a diſplay of his valour, with- 
out affecting his honour or allegiance, readily em- 
braced the propoſal; and, by the mediation of 
the biſhop of St. David's his uterine brother, Fitz 
Gerald, and he engaged upon their own credit to 
carry over a certain number of men to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Dermot, on condition that the latter 
ſhould give to him and Maurice Fitz Gerald the 
city of Wexford in fee, with the two hundreds 
adjoining. Dermor, having thus ſettled his affairs, 
embarked privately at St. David's, and went over 
to Ireland, where he lay in concealment at Ferns, 
near Wexford, till next ſpring. : 
In the ſpring of 1168, Robert Fitz Stephens, in 
urſuance of his engagement with Dermot, embark- 
cd for Ireland, with his brother Fitz Gerald, attended 
by his nephew Meyler Fitz Henry, Milo Fitz David, 
and Hervey de Montmorency, or Mount-morrice, 
with ſixty knights and three hundred archers, and 
landed at Bannogh-bay, not far from Waterford, 
where being joined by Maurice Pendergaſt and a 
ſmall body of troops under his command, and after- 
wards by the forces of Dermot, they advanced to the 
ſiege of Wexford, which they ſoon reduced. Imme- 
diately after its reduction, the Iriſh monarch, agree- 
able to his promiſe, put it into the hands of Ro- 
bert and Maurice, together with the adjoining ter- 
ritories ; and beſtowed two other diſtricts, near the 
ſea, betwixt Wexford and Waterford, upon Hervey 
de Mount-morrice, from whom they devolved to 
the family of Ormond. The party of Dermot be- 
ing conſiderably increaſed ſince his late ſucceſſes, he 
marched at the head of three thouſand men againſt 
Donald, the petty king of Offory, and one of his tri- 
butaries; but the latter had taken ſuch precautions 
againſt the expected viſit, that the invaders, de- 
{pairing of ſucceſs in that part of the country, re- 
ſolved to retire. In their retreat, however, they 
found themſelves greatly harraſſed by the enemy, 
who, fluſhed with the little advantage they had 
gained over a flying foe, followed the chace with 
to little prudence, that Dermot and Fitz Stephens, 
perceiving their diforder, determined to turn it to 
their own advantage, and, having gained a level 
part of the country, they ſuddenly faced about, 
and falling unexpectedly upon their purſuers gave 
them a total defeat. This check obliged the king 
of Oſſory to ſue to Dermot for peace, which was 
granted him on his ſwearing fidelity, and giving 
hoſtages. | | 
The king of Connaught, alarmed at the progreſs 
of the Engliſh arms, called a council of the chief 
men in Ireland, to conſult of meaſures for driving 
out the invaders. It was here unanimoully reſolved 
to fall upon Dermot, whom they conſidered as a 
traitor to his country, with their united forces, at 
one and the ſame time. Had this plan taken place, 
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| there was the greateſt probability that both Dermot 


and the Engliſh would have been entirely driven 
out of the land; for no ſooner were the reſolutions 
of this aſſembly known, than thoſe who had been 
either dazzled or intimidated by the ſucceſſes of 
the enemy, and had declared for Dermot, were now 
ready to deſert him, upon the apprehenſion of be- 
ing ſubjected, through his means, to foreign ma- 
ſters. In a word, the king of Leinſter now found 
himſelf abandoned by every one but the Engliſh ; 
and Fitz Stephens, alarmed at this change of diſ- 
poſition in the natives, thought it moſt prudent to 
take poſſeſſion of an advantageous ſituation, near 
Ferns, where he pitched his camp, and {trongly 
fortified it. Roderic, finding the enemy thus 
inacceſſibly poſted, knew it would be in vain 
to hope for ſucceſs from the moſt vigorous aſ- 
fault, and therefore had recourſe to negociation, 
offering Fitz Stephens a conſiderable reward to 
draw off his troops and abandon Dermot ; but all 
in vain. At length he applied to Dermot himſelf, 
to whom he repreſented, in the moſt forcible man- 
ner, the great imprudence he was guilty of, in 
bringing in foreigners, who would not fail to turn 
the diſſentions of the natives to their own advan - 
tage, ſo as to make themſelves maſters of the whole 
country. This prediftion, whether the effe& of 
the ſpirit of prophecy, or rather of prudent fore- 
ſight, was fully verified in the event. For the pre- 
ſent, this argument had ſuch weight with the king 
of Leinſter, added to a promiſe made him by Ro- 
deric, that he ſhould have the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his dominions, that, once more ſhifting ſides, 
he concluded a peace with Roderic, and promiſed 
to join him in driving the ſtrangers out of the 
country. 

Whether this tergiverſation of Dermot pro- 
ceeded from natural inconſtancy, or from a remorſe 
at the calamities he had brought on his country, he 
certainly ſhewed himſelf a faithleſs ally to the Eng- 
liſh, who had come over ſolely upon his invitation; 
and his diſinheriting his own children in favour of 
foreigners, as well as his invaſion of another man's 
bed, were acts of perfidy and unnaturality : yer 
even theſe failings might have been overlooked, 
had he ſtood firm to his engagements with Rode- 
ric; but Maurice Fitz Gerald ſoon after arriving 
from England with ten knights, thirty horſemen, 
and three hundred archers, Dermot was ſo elated 
with this acceſſion of ſtrength, that he renounced his 
late engagement, and, joining the Engliſh, went 
and laid fiege to the city of Dublin, which in a 
tew days he reduced ; though, upon the delivery 
of hoſtages, he left it in the poſſeſſion of Haſcult, 
the Daniſh prince, to whom it belonged. Theſe 
ſucceſſes, which ought to have united, ſerved to 
divide the Iriſh. Public ſpirit, the only cement of 
patriotic union, was to them unknown; diſſentions, 
inſpired by revenge, envy, and avarice, prevailed 
among their chiefs, and Ireland fell to the Engliſh, 
though after a leſs glorious ſtruggle, through the 
ſame vices and overſights which had before made 
Britain a prey to the Roman invaders. A war 
now broke out between Donald O' Brien, king of 
Limerick, ſon-in-law to Dermot, and Roderic, king 
of Connaught. Donald, who was the weakeſt, im- 
mediately called in the Engliſh to his aſſiſtance; 
and Fitz Stephens, marching to his relief, defeated 
Roderic's army in ſeveral engagements, and forced 
him to retire back into Connaught. 
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In the mean time, Dermot, having recovered 
poſſeſſion of his own kingdom with ſo little diffi- 
culty, aſpired to the conqueſt of Connaught, and 
by that means to make himſelf ſole monarch of 
Ireland. This project he imparted to Robert and 
Maurice; but they not chuſing to riſk the certain 
poſſeſſions they had gained, by engaging in preca- 
rious ſchemes, adviſed him to prels the earl of 
Striguel to make good his engagements, which he 
had hitherto neglected, and to come to their aſ- 
ſiſtance with a powerful force. 

Richard Strongbow, earl of Striguel and Pem- 
broke, was, of all Henry's ſubjects, the moſt 
obnoxious to him : the latter was jealous of the 
great power and abilities of Richard, and had 
ſtrictly prohibited him from engaging in this ex- 
pedition ; but the earl, in hopes of making his for- 
tune, upon the receipt of Dermot's letters went to 
Normandy, to ſolicit the king's leave to fulfil his 
engagements, into which he had entered in virtue 
of the royal brief; and having received an ambi- 
guous anſwer, which he conſtrued into an aſſent, 
| ſent over Raymond le Gros, with ten cavaliers and 
ſeventy archers, intending to follow toon after with 
greater forces. Raymond landed in the beginning 
of May, 1170, at Dundevil, four miles from Wa- 
terford; the inhabitants of which place, hoping 
to deſtroy him before he could be farther rein- 
forced, attacked him with a body of three thou- 
ſand horſe and foot; but were, after a ſharp diſ- 
pute, entirely defeated with the loſs of a thou- 
land men, by Hervey de Mount-morrice, who had 
come accidentally with a party of his followers, to 
viſit Raymond. 

Richard himſelf landed on Sunday, Auguſt 23, 
with two hundred knights and one hundred archers, 
near Waterford ; and carrying the place by ſtorm 
the Thurſday after their arrival, took in it Rey- 
nald, prince of the Danes of that city, and Mala- 
chy O' Brien, a petty Iriſh prince. After this the 
earl ſolemnized his marriage with the fair Eva, and 


they were both publicly declared heirs of Dermor's | 


territories, though the fon of this laſt, who had 
been left by his father in the hands of Roderic, 
king of Connaught, as an hoſtage for his father's 
performance of the late treaty, was till living. 

And now the earl, with his father-in-law, marched 
to Dublin, which they took, about the end of Sep- 
tember, by ſtorm, Haſculf, with many of the citi- 
zens, making their eſcape in boats to the Orcades, 
or Orkneys. Soon after they made an incurſion 
into Meath, waſting the country with fire and 
fword : but winter now ſetting in, Dermot returned 
to Ferns, and Strongbow to Waterford, leaving 
Miles Cogan governor of Dublin. 

The rapidity of theſe conqueſts did not a little 
excite the jealouſy of Henry, who began to appre- 
hend, that if Strongbow ſhould acquire the ſove- 
reignty of Ireland, he might become as formidable 
to the crown of England as himſelf and his pre- 
deceſſors, ſince their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 
had been to that of France. To prevent this, 
Henry, by a proclamation, ordered all his ſub- 
jets to return out of Ireland by the Eaſter fol- 
lowing, and forbad the ſending any more ſupplies 
thither. The earl, ſtartled at this reſolution of the 
king, ſent over Raymond to Normandy, where 
Henry then was, with letters, full of ſubmiſſion 
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and duty, profeſſing himſelf ready to reſign into 
the hands of the King all his late- made acquiſi 
tions in Ireland. 

This prudent meaſure had the deſired effec 
Henry was fo highly pleaſed with this inſtance or 
the earl's loyalty and ſubmiſſion, that he not only 
ordered his lands in England and Normandy 
which had been ſequeſtered, to be reſtored 10 
him, but likewiſe created him ſeneſchal or con. 
ſtable of Ireland: and Dermot dying at Ferns, on 
the fourth of May, A. D. 1171, earl Richard (yy 
himſelf by that event lord of all Leinſter, and the 
moſt powerful prince in the iſland. 

In the interval, Haſculf having gotten together 
a numerous body of forces from the Orkneys and 
Hebrides “, made a deſcent, with a fleet of ſixty 
ſhips, at the mouth of the Liffey, and attacked 
Dublin; but being defeated by Miles Cogan, waz 
taken and put to death. This unſucceſsful expedition 
was, however, only a prelude to a much greater 
enterprize, formed by Roderic, king of Connaught, 
for driving the Engliſh out of Ireland, in which 
beſide the great levies he made in his own territg. 
ries and the neighbouring provinces, amounting tg 
thirty thouſand men, he was aſſiſted by Godred, 
king of the Iſle of Man and of the weſtern iſlands. 
Thus reinforced, he inveſted the city of Dublin, 
and continued the ſiege for two months, in hopes 
of obliging the inhabitants to ſurrender for want cf 
proviſions. But Strongbow having found means 
to throw himſelf into the town with a ſmall ſupply 
of forces, and finding that there were no hopes 
left but to force a paſſage through the enemy 
{word in hand, he ſallied out very early one morn. 
ing, with a body of ninety of his moſt truſty knights 
and their eſquires, and fell upon the enemy ſo unex- 
pectedly and with ſuch impetuoſity, that the troops 
of the confederates, not prepared for ſuch a viſit, 
were in a ſhort time put to a general rout, followed 
by a terrible ſlaughter, Roderic himſelf eſcaping 
with great difficulty, 

The next day Richard marched to the relief of 
Robert Fitz Stephens, who was beſieged in Carrick, 
near Wexford, by the Danes of thoſe parts, and 
Donald, a baſtard ſon of king Dermot ; but before 
the earl arrived, Fitz Stephens had ſurrendered, 
on condition of being tranſported to Wales. Af 
ter this the affairs of the Engliſh in Ireland re- 
mained for ſome time in a doubtful inactivity. 

Henry, whom as I have obferved betore, looked 
with a jealous eye upon the ſucceſſes of Strongbow, 
was not ſo well ſatisfied with his offers of ſubmiſ- 
fion, but that he was deſirous ſeeing how things 
went on with his own eye, and therefore determined 


to paſs over into Ireland in perſon. Previous, how- 


ever, to this ſtep, he ſent Hervey de Mount-morrice 

ud, with letters, charging the earl 
of Striguel, upon his allegiance, to repair to him, 
and give an account of his conduct. The earl was 
in no condition to diſobey ſuch a ſummons, and 
therefore inſtantly went over to England, and 
waited upon Henry at Newnham, near Gloceſter, 
where he then kept his court, after having ſettled his 
affairs in Normandy, and committed the govern- 
ment of that duchy to his ſon and co-partner 1n 
the throne. There Henry obliged the earl to re- 
nounce all his pretenſions to Dublin and its depen- 


dencies, with all the maritime places he held in Ire- 


— 


® The weſtern iſlands of Scotland, the largeſt of which are Sky, Mull, and Arran. 
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land, at the ſame time confirming to him his other 
ſſeſſions there. ; 

Henry, intending to finiſh the conqueſt of Ire- 
land in his own perſon, aſſembled a numerous ar- 
my; and, in his march through Wales, received 
the ſubmiſſion of Rees, and the ſon of Owen Gui- 
neth, with whom he compromiſed all differences, 
in order to prevent their ſending any ſuccours to 
the Iriſh. / a 

Gytten Owen, the laſt eminent poet and anti- 
quary among the Welſh bards, informs us, that, 
about this period, one of the ſons of Owen Gui- 
neth, named Madoc, having been deprived of his 
inheritance by his brothers, equipped a few ſhips, 
and failed with his adherents to the north of Ireland, 
in queſt of ſome new habitation ; and then ſteer- 
ing weſtward, arrived at an unknown land, which 
was probably the coaſt of Florida, or ſome more 
northern part of America. Leaving moſt of his 

ople behind him, he returned to Wales, and gave 
tuch an advantageous account of this new country, 
that he prevailed upon a great number of families 
to follow his fortune ; and embarking theſe on 
board of ten ſhips, he again ſet fail for his infant 
colony. Smollett gives it as his opinion, that this 
ſettlement muſt have been deſtroyed in the ſequel, 
and that in all likelihood the ſecond embarkation 
periſhed at ſea, © otherwiſe (ſays he) they could 
not have been ſo entirely cut off from all commu- 
nication with their mother-country, but that ſome 
kind of correſpondence would have been main- 
tained, or at leaſt ſome veſtige of them have re- 
mained on the ſpot where they fixed their habi- 
tation.” Nevertheleſs, there ſeems to be great 
probability in the above account; and what adds 
to it, is the number of Britiſh words which are to 
be found in the language of the Americans, and in 
the names of places, ſuch as the iſland of Coroefo, 
Cape Breton ; the river Gwyn-dor ; and Pengwyn, 
the White Rock. Beſides, whoever attentively 
peruſes the late accounts that have been publiſhed 
of the manners of the North Americans, will find 
a ſtrong reſemblance between the cuſtoms of theſe 
ſavages and thoſe of the ancient Britons, to what- 
ever cauſe it may be aſſigned. 

But now to return to Henry. Arriving at Pem- 
broke, he embarked about the beginning of au- 
tumn, 1171, with his forces on board of four hun- 
dred veſſels; and, after a quick and ſafe paſſage, 
landed next day in Ireland, about eight miles from 
Waterford. The firſt act of the Iriſh, after his 
landing, amounts to a proof of Gervaſe's aſſertion, 
that thoſe people had been privately tampered with 
by Henry, and had actually invited him over, 
chuſing rather to live under his government than 
that of the earl of Pembroke; for he was by them 
preſented with the brave Fitz Stephens, whom, as 
a diſobedient traitor, he ſent to priſon loaded with 
chains. Soon after, Dermot Mac Carty, king of 
Corke, did him homage, gave hoſtages, and agreed 
to pay an annual tribute. 

After about a fortnight's ſtay at Waterford, he 
marched with his army to Liſmore and Caſhel, 
where he received the ſubmiſſion of Donald, king 
of Oſſory; Malachy or Melachlan O' Phelan, king 
of Decies ; Reynald, prince of Waterford ; and 
Donald O' Brien, king of Thomond or Limerick. 
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All theſe toparchs he treated with great kindneſs, 
and made them ſome valuable preſents; but, at 
the ſame time, he took care to put ſtrong garriſons 
into Corke, Limerick, and Wexford. Thus ſe- 
curing himſelf againſt all the intereſt of the earl of 
Striguel, he returned to Waterford, where he re- 
ſtored Firz Stephens to liberty, but ſtripped him of 
all his acquiſitions. 

Having thus taken every neceſſary precaution 
to guard againſt a revolt, he marched through the 
province of Offory to Dublin, where he arrived on 
the twenty-firſt of December; and while he ſtaid 
there, he ſaw all the kings of the iſland arrive at his 
court, and with emulation ſtrive who ſhould firſt 
ſwear allegiance. Roderic O' Connor, monarch of 
Ireland, finding himſelf deſerted by all the other 
ſovereigns, was at laſt obliged to make his ſubmiſ- 
fon: accordingly he met Hugh de Lacy and Wil- 
liam Fitz Adelm, Henry's ambaſſadors, on the 
banks of the Shannon, where he took an oath of 
allegiance to the king of England, and engaged 
to pay him an annual tribute. | 

Thus Henry, without the effuſion of a ſingle 
drop of blood, became maſter of Ireland in lets 
time than was ſufficient to travel over it, and moſt 
of the tributary princes attended his court, which 
he kept at Dublin, during the Chriſtmas holidays; 
his palace was indeed homely, being, according to 
Brompton, built only of wattles; but his manner 
of living was magnificent, which ſtruck the Iriſh, 
who had no ideas of grandeur, with great eſteem 
and reſpect. | 

The clergy, who, ever ſince Henry's application 
to the pope, in the beginning of his reign, had al- 
ways laboured to ſubject their country to the Eng- 
liſh, met in a generol council at Waterford, in the 
month of March, A. D. 1172; and in this aſſem- 
bly, which was very full +, they ſealed their ſub- 
jection, by ſeverally delivering him writings, in 
which they acknowleged him their ſovereign ma- 
ſter, and ſubmitted to him and his heirs for ever. 
Theſe inſtruments were tranſmitted to Rome; and 
Alexander, who was glad of ſuch addition of power 
and intereſt to the ſee of Rome, readily confirmed 
his title. 

During the winter which Henry paſſed in Ire- 
land, he employed his time in ſettling the govern- 
ment of that country. He made Hugh de Lacy, 
one of his moſt approved ſervants, governor of 
Dublin, and inveſted him with all the county of 
Meath in hereditary fee, to be held by the ſervice 
of one hundred knights or horſemen : he likewiſe 
made him juſticiary or lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
The cities of Waterford and Wexford were rebuilt 
and given to Robert Fitz Bernard. At length, 
finding that the ſtate of affairs in England and Nor- 
mandy required his preſence, he left Ireland on 
the ſeventeenth: of April, in the morning, and 
landed that ſame day at Portfinan, near St. David's 
in Pembrokeſhire; and as he was extremely de- 
ſirous of ending his unlucky diſpute with the court 
of Rome, he immediately ſet out for Normandy, 
to meet the two cardinals, Albert and Theodun, 
who had waited for him there till their patience 
was tired, when he compromiſed all matters relating 
to the diſpute with Becket and the pope, and the 
death of the former, in the manner already related. 


1 At this council Chriſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, preſided, as | fiſt at it, in order to promote a defign which Henry had 
the pope's legate ; and Ralph, abbot of Buldewas, archdeacon | formed, of bringing the church of Ireland to a perfect con- 


ef Llandaff, and ſome of the king's chaplains, were ſent to aſ- | formity with that of England. Hib, expugn, lib. i. cap. 35, &c- 


Let 
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Let us now attend Henry in his domeſtic con- 
cerns, where we ſhall diſcover the cauſes of all that un- 
happineſs which clouded the latter part of his reign. 

During his abſence from England, a conſpiracy 
was formed againſt him, which was ſo much the 
more dangerous as his queen and own ſons were 
the authors : beſides, it was countenanced by ſome 
of the principal barons of the realm, and ſeveral 
foreign princes. Queen Eleanor was moved to it, 
according to ſome hiitorians, by her jealouſy of 
Henry's amour with the fair Rolamond, daughter 
of Walter de Clifford, a baron of Herefordſhire +: 
but it was more probably owing to her reſentment 
at his leaving her no ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
her paternal dominions on the continent. Henry, 
the king's eldeſt ſon, a young prince of a very 
haughty temper, was weary of bearing the regal 
title without the authority : Richard, naturally tur- 
bulent and reftleſs, was tired with being under the 
diſcipline of the king, who, indeed, had made 
him earl of Poictou, but ſuffered him not to enjoy 
that dignity : Geoffrey had ſtill more cauſe to com- 
plain than his brothers ; he ſaw himlelf deprived 
of the government of Brittany under the ſpecious 
pretence of a guardianſhip, for which he thought 
he had no longer occaſion. The Engliſh nobles 
engaged in this confederacy from the hopes of en- 
joying greater credit and authority under young 
Henry than under his father. Lewis, king of 
France, ſaw, to his great mortification, Henry not 
only triumphing over his difficulties with the 
church, but likely to add a great acceſſion to his 
power by the conqueſt of Ireland: unable to 
check him by his arms, he ſought to do do it by 
artifice, but after an unnatural and unjuſtifiable 
manner, by engaging in a project with a rebellious 
wife and children againſt their king, their huſband, 
and their parent. With this view he ſent a letter 
to the king of England, expreſſing an earneſt de- 
fire to ſee his ſon-in-law, and his daughter, whom 
he had parted with when ſhe was very young. 

Henry, who had juſt made up matters with 
Lewis, through the mediation of the pope's le- 

gates, could find no pretext to hinder this, and 
the young pair ſet out for Paris, where they were 
magnificently entertained by Lewis, who now em- 
ployed every artifice moſt likely to enflame the 
mind of the young king againſt his father : he ob- 
ſerved to him, that he poſſeſſed only the ſhadow 
of royalty ; that his power was more limited than 
that of a private nobleman, and his appointment 
not much more extenſive; concluding his inſinua- 
tions with a hint which he thought the moſt likely to 
rouſe the ambitious ſpirit of the giddy Henry, 
namely, that he was actually entitled to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom ever ſince his coronation. 
Theſe ſuggeſtions had their deſired effect; the vain 
and diſobedient prince looked upon himſelf as in- 


jured while any authority remained with his father, 
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and took the unnatural reſolve, from that inſtant to 
endeavour to ſtrip him of power and authority 
to whom he ſtood indebted for his exiſtence and 
dignity. 

And now the elder Henry began to grow une; 
at his ſon's ſtaying ſo long at the court of a prince 
whoſe jealouſy of himſelf he well knew, and who. 
inſidious arts he had more than once experienced. 
He therefore ſent an order to the young king to 
return to Normandy, who obeyed the mandate: 
but it was only to offer an inſult of the grofep 
kind to his father; for no ſooner was he arrived 
than (purſuant to the advice which had been given 
him by Lewis) he demanded to be put in poſſeſſion 
of the duchy of Normandy, or of the kingdom of 
England ; a requeſt which the father rejected with 
indignation and anger. 

In the beginning of the year 1173, the king, 
accompanied by his queen Eleanor, and his eldeſt 
ſon, ſet out for Montferrand, a ſmall town in Ay. 
vergne, where he was to hold a conference with 
Hubert, earl of Maurienne, concerning a treaty 
of marriage between the daughter of that earl and 
prince John, his fourth ſon, But as this affair 
could not be concluded to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties at the firſt conference, Hubert accompanied 
the king to Limoges, whither he went to receive 
the homage of Raymond, count of St. Giles, for 
the earldom of Falaiſe. Here Hubert urged 
Henry to declare what he would do for the prince 
his ſon, on account of the marriage. Henry named 
Chinon, Landun, and Mirabel, with their depen. 
dencies, as a ſettlement ; but the young king laid 
hold of this opportunity ſtrongly to oppoſe his fa- 
ther's will, alleging that it was an unkeard-of thing, 
for an appennage to be ſettled on the youngeſt ſon, 
whilſt he refuſed to do the fame, during his lite, 
for the eldeſt, who bore the title of king withour 
having wherewithal to ſupport him agreeable to 
his character. This oppoſition created a great 
coldneſs between the father and the ſon, and, 
added to his late peremptory demand of Norman- 
dy, made the former from that time ſuſpect that 
ſome evil deſigns were hatching. To prevent the 
worſt, he removed from about the young king's 
perſon every one whom he thought molt likely to 
have given him bad advice, and. in their room 
filled his court with thoſe whom he knew to 
be devoted to himſelf. The event ſufficiently 
ſhewed how well he judged of mankind; for in a 
very ſhort time young Henry, though very cloſely 
watched by his father, made his eſcape to the court 
of France, juſt at the proper criſis of concerted re- 
bellion; for queen Eleanor, who was then in Eng- 
land with her two ſons, Richard, duke of Aqui- 
taine, and Geoffrey, earl of Brittany, having early 
intelligence of Henry's eſcape, ſent over both thoſe 
princes to join in the confederacy, or rather con- 


ſpiracy, againſt her huſband. 


' + Roſamond muſt have been, by this time, in the wane of 
her beauty, inaſmuch as the youngeſt of the two ſons ſhe bore 
to Henry was now turned of twenty years of age. The names 
of thefe two ſons were, William Longue Eſpee, who was after- 
wards created earl of Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, who was this 
year elected biſhop of Lincoln. Both theſe noblemen conti- 
nued to ſerve their father with great fidelity and ſucceſs. 
Geoffrey, eſpecially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo remarkably for 
his attachment to his father, that the king beſtowed upon him 
the following encomium, viz. ** that he had proved himſelf 
to a go his true and legitimate offspring, whilſt his other ſons 
had acted as if they were really baſtards.” 

Henry is ſaid to have concealed his fair miſtreſs in a laby- 


rinth at Woodſtock, from the jealous reſearches of his queen, 
who nevertheleſs, according to the common report, fourd 


This account, however, is founded upon no better authority 
than that of the old ballad, compoſed upon the ſubject. But 
if we may believe Brompton, Roſamond did not die in 1173. 
nor was ſhe poifoned by queen Eleanor. This author expreſly 


ſays, that after Henry had impriſoned queen Eleanor. he con- 
tinued to keep Roſamond publicly for a conſiderable time. 
This famous lady was buried in a church belonging to God- 
tow nunnery, near Oxford. There are no veſtiges of the la- 
byrinth remaining, but her monument has been lately repaired 


and beauttfied, 


Lewis 


means to diſcover her retreat, and take her off by poiſon. 
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Lewis of France was not the only prince who 
was jealous of the elder Henry's growing power; 
William, king of Scots, ſaw it, and trembled : 
Henry had not yet put him in full poſſeſſion of 
Northumberland, and he had not laid aſide his 
claim, though he had his arms; but now he thought 
he had a fair opportunity of employing both. Ac- 
cordingly he followed young Henry over to Paris, 
under pretence of renewing the famous league be- 
tween the Scottiſh and F rench nations, and to ba- 
lance the growing power of Henry, who was con- 
ſidered by them as the common enemy. At the 
{ame time ſeveral other noblemen, both in England 
and on the continent, actuated differently by hopes 
and fears, joined in the ſcheme to put a check to 
Henry's ambition. 

Upon the elopement of the young Henry, the 
king his father ſent to the court of France, to de- 
mand him; but received a very inſolent anſwer 
from Lewis. Upon this he gave orders for forti- 
fying all his caſtles upon the frontiers; and, being 
conſcious of the powerful confederacy formed 
a ꝛainſt him, he took into his pay twenty thouſand 
Brabanders, all veteran troops, whom, by his li- 
berality, he attached to his perſon and fortunes. 
It is not likely that Henry's true ſenſe of honour 
would have permitted him to employ men of their 
character“, at any other period; but amidſt this 
general defection of his ſubjects, he could not have 
taken a more prudent meaſure; for by this time 
the ſpirit of diſloyalty had ſpread into England, 
where the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter had pub- 
licly declared in favour of the young king; and 
ſeveral barons in Normandy having betrayed the 
caſtles committed to their charge, he was obliged 
to garriſon the reſt with part of his Brabanders, 
and to keep a body of the ſame troops always about 
his perſon, ready to march at an hour's warning, 
wherever the enemy ſhould offer to invade his 
dominions. At the ſame time, that he might 
omit nothing requiſite to provide againſt the im- 
pending danger, he ſent ambaſſadors to the court 
of Rome to ſolicit the pope in his favour; and 
filled the vacant ſee of Canterbury with Richard, 
prior of Dover 4, a perſon inviolably attached to 
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his intereſt ; and alſo impriſoned his queen, Elea- 
nor, whom he looked upon as the principal author 
of all this conſpiracy : ſhe was taken in man's diſ- 
guiſe, attempting to eſcape out of England and 
join the princes her ſons, 

Mean while young Henry, who continued at 
Paris, acted as if he had been ſole king of Eng- 
land : he received the homage of his vaſſals, made 
grants and donations of the crown-lands{|, aligned 
penſions out of the public revenues, under a new 
great-ſeal which he had cauſed to be made for this 
purpoſe. A great council of the French peers, 
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both ſpiritual and temporal, was now held at Paris, 
at which the young king aſſiſted as a peer of France. 
Here it was reſolved that a general confederacy 
ſhould be entered into againſt Henry, and Lewis 
was himſelf the firſt to take an oath to aſſiſt young 
Henry to the utmoſt of his power to force his fa- 
ther to reſign to him the kingdom of England: 
in this he was followed by the reſt of the aflembly, 
and young Henry with his two brothers, on their 
parts, {wore in like manner, and gave ſecurity, 
that they would never depart from the alliance they 
had contracted, nor make peace with their father, 
without the conſent of the king and court of 
France. | 

The utter ruin of the elder Henry ſeemed now 
at hand, conſidering the number and power of the 
enemies he had to ſtruggle with at once; and he 
ſtood in need of all his reſolution to bear ſo many 
vexations, and of all his prudence to ward againſt 
the complicated treaſons of thoſe who were his op- 
poſers. Quickly after the breaking up of the French 
council, the confederate princes attacked him in 
leveral places: Richard repaired to Guienne, where 
he raiſed the greateſt part of the country in rebel- 
lion; Geoffrey ſtirred up an inſurrection in Brit- 
tany, and put himſelf at the head of it, with a de- 
ſign to wreſt the government of that earldom from 
his father; Normandy was attacked by the king of 
France, aſſiſted by the earls of Flanders, Boulogne, 
and Blois; the king of Scotland made an irruption 
into the northern parts of England; and a French 
army, headed by the earl of Leiceſter, landed in 
England, in expeCtation of a general revolt of 
the Engliſh againſt the king. The particulars of 
ſo diſſipated a war are needleſs, and would be 
difficult to be recounted ; I ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, that Henry, whatever weakneſs he might 
have ſhewn in his quarrel with the pope, appeared 
in a very different light on this occaſion ; never 
did his virtues ſhine forth with greater luſtre than 
when he ſaw himſelf reduced to extremity : ani- 
mated with freſh courage at ſight of the impend- 
ing danger, he managed his affairs with ſo much 
firmneſs, prudence, and forecaſt, that, in ſpite of 
all the obſtacles which ſtarted up inceſſantly and 
from all quarters, he obtained in the end a glori- 
ous advantage over all his enemies. The king of 
France was obliged to abandon the ſiege of Ver- 
nueil, after it had coſt him much time and many 
lives : an army of ten thouſand Brabanders, ſent by 
Henry into Brittany, vanquiſhed the rebels there, 
and obliged them to return to their duty: the earl 
of Leiceſter was defeated in England, and taken 
priſoner, by Humphrey de Bohun, the king's ge- 
neral, who took the opportunity of a truce made 
with the king of Scotland, to give the earl battle 5. 
As ſoon as the truce was expired, William renewed 


A kind of banditti, or free-booters, who lived upon plun- 
der, and were always ready to engage in the ſervice of any 
prince who could pay them punctually. They were called 
Brabanders, becauſe the chief of their leaders were natives of 
the province of Brabant ; but the main body of them conſiſted 
of the refuſe of France, Germany, and the Low Countries. 
Though they ſerved for hire, yet, when they were well paid, no 
natural ſubjects could behave with greater fidelity; and though 
accuſtomed to plunder, yet, in time of action, they tre moſt 
rigid obſervers of military diſcipline. 

+ The reit of the conſpirators in England were, Robert, 
earl of Ferrers; Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk ; Roger de 
Mowbray, Thomas & Muſchamp, Robert de Lund, Richard 
de Merville, Gervaſe Poynell, &c. Ia Normandy, ſeveral 
lurrendered their caſtles to young Henry, Guy and Geoffrey 
de Luſignan: and the ſame in Anjou and Guienne. Ralph de 


24 


Fougeres raiſed an inſurrection in Brittany; as did alſo Eudo, 
count of Perhouet, or Penthievre. 

1 It was firſt offered to Roger, abbot of Bec, in Normandy, 
but on his refuſal given to this Richard. 

[| To William, king of Scotland, he granted all Northum- 
berland as far as the Tyne : to his brother, the earldom of 
Huntingdon and Cambridgeſhire : to Hugh Eigod, the caſtle 
of Norwich: to Philip, earl of Flanders, a thouſand pounds a 
| year in England, and all Kent, with the caſtles of Dover and 
Rocheſter: to Matthew, earl of Boulogne, the manor of Kirke- 
ton, in Lincolnſhire; with the earldom of Mortaigne, and 
honour of Haie : to Theobald, earl of Blois, two hundred 
pounds in Anjou, and the caſtle of Amboiſe. Hoved. 

$ This battle was fought towards the end of September, 
1173, at Farnam, near 8. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk: above 


ten thouſand Flemings were ſlain, Brompt. Hoved. 
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his ravages in Northumberland; but whilſt he was | 
intent upon the plunder, he unfortunately, or ra- 
ther imprudently, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed 
by the Engliſh general, who routed his army, and 
took him priſoner C. The Scots pretend this was 
during the truce, but the Engliſh affirm that it was 
after the expiration : however this might be, the 
brutality of the Engliſh to their royal captive is in- 
excuſable; they put him upon a horle with his 
feet tied udner the creature's belly, and thus igno- 
mimouſly conveyed him to Richmond caſtle, there 
to be kept till Henry's pleaſure ſhould be Known“. 

Whilit the arms of Henry were thus crowned 
with ſucceſs in England, he was employed on the 
continent in reducing the revolted cities and pro- 
vinces. Though he could not be in every place 
at once, yet he ordered it ſo, that in a few 
months, either by himſelf or his generals, he be- 
came maſter of the principal places in Guienne, 
Naintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Brittany. Theſe 
ſucceſſes quite broke the meaſures of the confede- 
rates, and diſſipated thoſe apprehenſions he had 
zuitly conceived in the beginning of the war. 

In the mean time, Philip, earl of Flanders, who 
had ſworn on the Goſpels that he would, within a 
tortaight after Midſummer, ſubdue all England 
tor Heary the ſon, joined this prince with three 
hundred and eight choice men, who was himſelf at 
the head of an army of French and Flemings, 
ready for making a deſcent upon England. Ac- 
cordingly they marched in concert to Gravelines, 
in order to embark ; but contrary winds prevented 
them from putting to ſea. It is hard to ſay what 
the event might have been, had not this obſtacle 
happened. However, the elder Henry, who was 
now in Poictou, upon hearing of the intended 
invaſion, ſettled his affairs with amazing expe- 
dition, and embarking at Barfleur, landed, toge- 
ther with his queen and the earls of Leiceſter and 
Cheſter, all three priſoners, on the eighth day of 
July, 1174. 

The greateſt princes muſt ſometimes ſubmit, in 
certain exigencies, to comply with the humours, 
and conform to the notions of their ſubjects, 
however mortifying it may be to the ideas of their 
own conſequence, or diſguſting to their good un- 
derſtanding. This was, at this time, Henry's cale : 
Thomas Becket had been lately canonized, and was 
now in all the odour of ſanctity. The ridiculous 
ſtories of his pretended miracles had gotten poſſeſ- 
ſion of the people of England, and he was become 
the great object of their devotions, and their fa- 
vourite patron and interceſſor with Heaven. The 
king had lain under ſevere ſuſpicions of being ac- 
ceſſory to his death; nor were the commonalty 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the purgation he had made 
by oath : this was the only point in which his con- 
duct ſeemed the leaſt reprehenſible, nor could his 
ſubjects prefer any other cauſe of complaint or re- 

roach. In order, therefore, to remove any ill 
effects of thoſe ſuſpicions, and alſo to ingratiate 
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himſelf with the people by ſtriking in with the 
reigning mode of their devotion, he was no ſooner 
landed, than, deferring all other buſineſs, he ſet 
out immediately to pay his homage to the ſhrine 
of that reputed ſaint at Canterbury. No ſooner did 
he come within ſight of the cathedral, which ws 
three miles diſtant, than he alighted from his horſe 
and walked bare-footed to the tomb of the faint. 
his blood, drawn by the ſharp ſtones, markine 
every ſtep: there he ingloriouſſy proſtrated himſelt 
while he received on his bare back three, ſome ſay 
five, laſhes from each biſhop, abbot, and monk 
there preſent; afrer this, he lay all night on the 
pavement without any thing under him, and ſpent 
all the next day in faſting, as he had done the day 
before: afterwards he made a ſolemn proceflion 
round all the altars of the place; and then, retirin 

to the ſhrine of the ſainted rebel, he offered a gitt 
of forty pounds per annum for finding perpetual 
lights at his tomb. To ſuch meanneſſes was this 
great king reduced, by the unnatural behaviour gf 
= own family, and the perfidy of a neighbour and 
ally |! 

On the morrow he returned to London, where 
he received the agreeable news of the taking of the 
king of Scots : great care was taken on this occa- 
ſion to-magnify the new ſaint's credit in the cele{. 
tial court, by remarking that Henry was indebted 
for the ſucceſs of his arms to St. Thomas's interccſ. 
ſion T. It was farther affirmed, that the king 
himſelf was ſo perſuaded of it, that he had the 
ſtrongeſt opinion of his ſanctity . 

Henry, a few days after his arrival in London, 
marched againſt Hugh Bigod, one of the moſt power- 
ful of the Engliſh malecontents, and inveſted his 
caſtle of Framlingham. Bigod knew too well whom 
he had to deal with, to attempt holding out to extre- 
mities: he entered upon a capitulation, and, upon 
his delivering up the caſtles of Framlingham and 
Bungay ||, he obtained pardon for himſelt, and leave 
for a body of Flemings under him to depart to their 
own country. Henry then went to Northampton, 
where he was preſented with the king of Scots, 
who was brought before him in an ignominious 
manner ; and Hugh, biſhop of Durham, who had, 
during the troubles, affected an entire indepen- 
dency, now delivered into the king's hands the 
caſtle of Norham and Alverton ; as the earl ef 
Leiceſter's officers did thoſe of Leiceſter, Mount- 
Sorrel, and Groby : at this time likewiſe Mowbray 
was conſtrained to deliver up the caſtle of Thirſk, 
and the earl of Ferrers, thoſe of Stotville and Dut- 


felde. 
Thus, in leſs than a month, all England, from 


the moſt imminent danger of being Joſt to the 


elder Henry, was reduced to tranquility under his 
government. This threw ſuch a damp upon his 
enemies ſpirits, that the king of France was glad 
to diſpenſe with the earl of Flanders“ Quixotic 
oath, on condition that the latter would join him 
in carrying on the war with vigour in Normandy. 


q AtAlnwick, in Northumberland, July 13, 1174. Brompt. 

* He was afterwards conveyed to Normandy, and impri- 
foned at Falaiſe, with the earl of Leiceſter, 

+ It happened that very day the king left Canterbury, he- 
ing the thirtzeath of July, the king of Scotland was taken 
priſoner, which the monks imputed to Becket's merit : and 
the ſame day alſo his ſon Henry's ſhips, wherewith he intended 
to paſs into England, were diſperſed by a ſtorm. R. Diceto. 

It appears, from a ſtory told us by Geraldus Cambrenſis, 
that Henry ſumbitted to this ignominious penance, not from 
any ſuperſtitious notions of his own, but merely in order to | 


gratify the people. John, biſhop of Norwich, having a fu: 
with William, earl of Arundel, had laid him under excommu- 
nication. The earl came to prefer his complaints to the king, 
who was then attended by his prelates and nobility ; and 
Henry, in the hearing of them all, turned to his prelates, and 
ſaid, ** I would adviſe you, biſhops, to be more cautious how 
you meddle with my barons, and not to excommunicate them 
ſo raſhly ; for though one of you may have ſucceeded in 19 
doing, you will not all, if you ſhould chance to be killed for 
ſuch inſolent attempts, arrive at the honour of martyrdom.” 
Both in Norfolk. | 


Accordingly 
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Accordingly the troops, which were lying at Grave- | 


lines, returned back and joined Lewis, who went 
and laid ſiege to Rouen, of which he hoped to 
make himſelf maſter before Henry could come to 
ir relief; but the brave reſiſtance of the inhabitants 
baffled his deſigns. Upon the firſt notice of the 
fiege, Henry put to ſea with a ſtrong body of 
forces, and was ſo expeditious that he arrived in 
Normandy before Lewis had made any progrels. 
His ſudden coming ſtruck ſuch a terror into his 
enemy, that he raiſed the ſiege, and fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation, leaving all his baggage be- 
hind him. 

Soon after this, the archbiſhop of Sens and the 
earl of Blois offered their mediation to bring about 
a peace berween Henry, his ſons, and the French 
king. A conference was accordingly agreed upon, 
at Giſors, on the eighth of September, 1174 *. 
Both kings were heartily weary of the war: Lewis, 
now above ſixty years of age, deſpaired of accom- 
pliſhing what he had projected in the beginning of 
his quarrel ; he found the confederacy, by which 
he thought to have pulled down Henry, had rather 
fixed him more firmly on his throne ; and feared, 
with reaſon, that in caſe he ſhould die during the 
courſe of the war, he ſhould leave his fon, Philip 
Auguſtus, then only ten years of age, too much 
embarraſied to hope for ſucceſs. On the other 
hand, the king of England was equally inclined to 

eace : he earneſtly wiſhed to deprive his ſons of 
their only refuge, the protection of France. Ri- 
chard, his ſecond ſon, a prince of a fiery and reſt- 
leſs temper, was the only perſon that oppoſed the 
deſired pacification; but neither his two brothers 
nor the king of France thought proper to protract 
the war to oblige him: they conſented therefore to 
a truce, during which they left Henry the father 
at full liberty to reduce his obſtinate ſon to reaſon, 
promiſing faithfully to give the latter no aſſiſtance, 
who at laſt, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of ſupport, 
threw himſelf at his father's feet, on the twenty- 
third of September. 

It Henry had a weakneſs, it was that of being 
too indulgent to his children: he received his un- 
natural ſon with a paternal affection, as if he had 
never offended him; and a meeting of all parties 
was appointed on Michaelmas-day following, be- 
tween Tours and Amboiſe. As the parties ſtood 
affected, it was not difficult to ſettle the articles of 
agreement, which were thirteen in number, and in 
ſubſtance as follow : 

By the Iſt, the ſons of Henry renounced all the 
engagements they had entered into againſt him. 

By the IId, they abſolved all their tenants and 
barons from the oaths they had entered into againſt 
the elder Henry, and returned to their allegiance. 

By the IIId, all the elder Henry's tenants and 
barons were to re-enter upon thoſe eſtates they held 
fifteen days before the rupture. The ſame provi- 
ſion was made for the barons, and others, who had 
tollowed the princes againſt their father. 

The IVth provides an abſolute pardon, without 
reſerve of ill-will and malice, on the parts of the 
kings, elder and younger, to all parties who had 
taken up arms, upon their future good behaviour. 

By the Vth, the elder Henry gives to the king 
his ſon two convenient caſtles in Normandy, and 
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fifteen thouſand Anjovine pounds: to Richard he 
gives two convenient caſtles in Poictou, to be held 
lo as no damage may thereby accrue to his father, 
with half the revenues of Poictou: to his ſon Geot- 
frey (who, it ſeems, had not yet conſummated his 
marriage with the daughter of the earl of Brittany) 
he gave half the revenues of that earldom ; and 
upon ſuch conſummation, promiles to give him the 
whole, 

By the VIth, a proviſion was ſettled for the pri- 
ſoners ; but the king of Scots, the earls of Lei- 
ceſter and Cheſter, with Ralph de Fougeres, were 
expreſly excluded from all benefit by it: and it was 
provided that Henry the elder ſhould exact pledges 
trom as many of them as he thought proper, and 
as were able to give them; while the others were 
to {wear fealty to him anew. | 

By the VIIch, all caſtles, fortified in the time of 
the war, were to be reduced to the ſame ſtate they 
were 1n fifteen days before the rupture : but this 
was lett to the elder Henry's pleaſure. 

By the VIIIth, the younger Henry promiſes to 
execute faithfully all his tather's charitable and 
other donations. 

By the IXth, he promiſes faithfully to obſerve 
his father's will, in the proviſion for his fon John, 
viz. one thouſand pounds yearly out of his eſtates 
in England, with the caftle and earldom of Not- 
tingham, and their dependencies ; and the caſtle of 
Marlborough, with its dependencies; and out of 
Normandy, two caſtles, ſuch as his father ſhould 
appoint, with one thouſand pounds of Anjovine 
money; out of Anjou, one thouſand pounds of 
Anjovine money out of the eſtates belonging to the 
late earl of Anjou, with one caſtle; and one caſtle 
in Maine, with another in Touraine. 

By the Xth, all forfeitures were pardoned, in- 
curred in conſequence of any ſubjects leaving the 
king; and they are not accountable for any effects 
they might have carried off: but in all capital caſes, 
and breaches of the peace, they were to put in 
ſureties for ſtanding their trials according to the 
laws of the land. Likewiſe all forfeitures incurred 
before the war broke out, were recoverable ; and 
all pleas and ſuits commenced betore the rupture, 
were to remain in ſtatu quo. 

The like proviſion was made, by the XIth, with 
regard to thoſe who were in courts of juſtice before 
the war, and had gone off to join the young king. 

y the XIIth, king Henry the younger promiſes 
an exact obſervance of the above articles, as did 
his brothers, promiſing, at the fame time, never to 
offer, by violence, to extort from him any condi- 
tions other than what were then and there ex- 
preſſed; and never again to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from their father and lord the king. 

By the laſt article, the two princes, Kichard and 
Geoffrey, became the king their father's liege- 
men. | 

Thus Henry, by his admirable prudence, un- 
ſhaken fortitude, invincible courage, and amazing 
activity, triumphed at laſt over all his enemies, 
after having defeated a conſpiracy perhaps the moſt 
dangerous that ever was formed againſt any prince 
in Chriſtendom ; and no part of his conduct did 
him ſo much honour as the magnanimity and mo- 
deration he manifeſted towards thoſe who had la- 


There had a conference been held before at the ſame 
place, between Henry, his three ſons, and the king of France, 


on che twenty-fifth of September, 1173; 


broken off by the artifice of Lewis, who had perſuaded the 
younger Henry and his brothers to reje& ſome very juſt and 


but it had been | advantageous propoſals made them by their father, 


boured 
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boured his deſtruction. The princes of Galloway 
having ſhaken off the Scottiſh yoke, and aſſerted 
their independency, Henry had, from the dictates 
of ſound policy, ſupported them in their revolt; 
but no ſooner was he informed that Gilbert, one oft 
the chiefrains of that country, had moſt/inhumanly 
put his own brother Uchtred to death, than he 
broke off all connection with ſuch barbarous people, 
and compromited his difference with William, king 
of Scotland, who was ſtill a priſoner at Falaze, and 
whither a great number of Scotch prelates, earls, 
and barons afſembled, for ſettling the terms of 
their ſovereign's releaſe; and a convention was 
ſigned, by which all ambiguity in former conven- 
tions between the anceſtors of either party was 
wholly removed; and William did homage to the 
king of England for Scotland and all his other ter- 
ritories, as he did likewiſe to young Henry, ſav- 
ing the allegiance due to the king his father : he 
allo undertook for all his nobility and clergy, that 
they ſhould ſwear fealty to the king of England ; 
and that the church of Scotland ſhould be ſubject 
to that of England. Engliſh felons, taking refuge 
in Scotland, were not to be harboured there. The 
vaſſals of each king were to enjoy the lands which 
they held in either kingdom. And the caſtles of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling were to be put into Henry's hands, as a 
ſecurity for the performance of the articles. Da- 
vid, earl of Huntingdon, brother to the Scottiſh 
king, did alſo homage to Henry, and was delivered 
as an hoſtage, with four earls and ſixteen barons, 
until- the caſtles ſhould be ſurrendered : and the 
Scottiſh prelates and nobility engaged to ſtand by 
Henry, as well againſt the king of Scotland if he 
broke the convention, as againſt all his other ene- 
mies. The caſtles being ſhortly after delivered, 
and Henry being now perfectly ſecure on that quar- 
ter, ſuffered Wilham to return to his kingdom. 
Having conducted Henry to this happy conclu- 
ſion of his troubles, we will now return to Ireland. 
Notwithſtanding the facility with which Henry had 
made the conqueſt of that country, the natives 
were far from being eaſy under their new maſters. 
Probably theſe latter might have been guilty of 
ſome exceſſes and acts of oppreſſion towards a people 
whom they looked upon as vanquiſhed vaſſals. 
Whatever might have been the cauſe, the Iriſh, 
ſoon after the death of O' Rourk, entered into a 
general confederacy to expel the Engliſh from 
amongſt them; a reſolution warranted by all the 
laws of policy and liberty. Theſe preparations, 
however, ſoon came to the knowlege of - the Eng- 
liſh government; and about Michaelmas, 1173, 
Henry, having triumphed over his enemies, ſent 
Strongbow back to Ireland, with the title of guar- 
dian of the realm, and a grant of the town of Wex- 
ford and the caſtle of Wicklow, to reward his ſer- 
vices. But Richard did not chuſe to accept of the 
government until Raymond le Gros was joined with 
him in commiſſon ; and as ſoon as he received 
Dublin from Hugh de Lacy, the late guardian, he 
entruſted the command of the army to his collegue, 
who was no leſs beloved by the ſoldiers for his hu- 
manity, than admired tor his courage and intrepi- 
dity. 
— was no ſooner put in poſſeſſion of his 
poſt than he reſolved to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome 
memorable action. He firſt invaded Ophaly, which 
he plundered ; and having refitted his men with 
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arms and horſes, he fell upon and took Liſmore 
But the Iriſh all this time were not idle: the people 
of Corke had fitted out a ſtrong naval armameq; . 
and having notice that Raymond was ſending the 
booty he had got at Liſmore, round to Waterford 
by ſea, they reſolved to intercept his ſhips, and 
accordingly put to fea, under the command of one 
Gilbert Fitz Cutzer; but Adam de Hereford, who 
commanded Raymond's fleet, gave them ſuch à 
warm reception, that the Iriſh admiral was killed 
and moſt of his ſhips deſtroyed. 
Soon after this Raymond was called over t» 
Wales by his own private affairs; and the earl qt 
Pembroke not chuſing to take the whole com. 
mand upon himſelf, aſſociated with him Heryey 
de Mount-morrice, whom he knew to be unexcep- 
tionable to Henry. By this general's advice the 
earl marched to Caſhel, where he ordered all the 
forces that were about Dublin to meet him; 
and he was alſo joined by a body of Eaſterlings, 
as they were called, being partly Danes and partly 
Norwegians, who had made an accommodation 
with the Engliſh, and were by them permitted to 
live undiſturbed in and about Dublin, upon condi. 
tion of performing military ſervice when called 
upon. | 
The junction of theſe people with the Engliſh 
did not a little alarm the Iriſh malecontents, who 
dreaded the total ſubverſion of their ſcheme by ſuch 
an addition to Strongbow's force. It was there. 
fore determined to prevent it, if poſſible; and Do- 
nald O' Brien, the active king of Limerick, took 
his meaſures ſo well, that he came upon them 
early one morning, in their quarters at Oſſory, wher: 
they had halted on their march to join Richard; 
and after a ſmart engagement, in which Donald 
loſt four hundred of his own men, he killed their 
four commanders, and put them to a total rout : 
Strongbow upon this retired in haſte to Waterford. 
This ſucceſs was a ſignal to the Iriſh to fly to 
arms in all quarters; and Roderic O' Connor, the 
king of Connaught, paſſing the Shannon, deſtroyed 
all the Engliſh poſſeſſions in Meath, and advanced 
even to the gates of Dublin. Richard, alarmed 
at theſe diſaſters, ſent meſſengers to Raymond, 
promiſing him his fiſter Baſilea in marriage, if he 
would return with all the forces he could raiſe. 
Raymond, who was in poſſeſſion of a plentiful 
fortune, through the death of his father, had re- 
ſolved to retire from ſervice; but as he had long 
entertained a paſſion for the lovely ſiſter of Strong- 
bow, love got the better of his inclination for eaſe 
and retirement, and embarking with his couſin, 
Meyler Fitz Henry, thirty knights, one hundred 
horſe, and three hundred Welſh archers, he arrived 
at Waterford, from whence he was accompanied by 
the earl to Wexford, where his marriage with the 
fair Baſilea was conſummated; and, that he might 
give the Iriſh as little reſpite as poſſible, he marched 
directly into Meath, drove Roderic out of that coun- 
try; and, about the beginning of October, 1174, he 
made himſelf maſter of Limerick by ſtorm, where he 
found a large booty ; and having left a ſtrong gar- 
riſon in the place, under one Miles, he returned 
to Leinſter, where he put his troops into winter- 
quarters. 
It was one of Henry's great weakneſſes, to be 


immoderately fond of power, and to look with a 
jealous eye upon merit, even when exerted in his 


ſervice : under him danger attended ſucceſs, and 
envy 
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lory, He had given ai inſtance of this in 
44 to Strongbo at his firſt engaging in 
the Iriſh expedition: and now Hervey de Mount- 
morrice, who was jealous of the tame of Raymond, 
and of the high eſteem in which he ſtood with the 
ſoldiery, perſuaded Henry that he and Strongbow 
had intentions to undermine his title to Ireland, 
and to ſet up an independent authority of their own 
in that iſland. The king, whoſe mind was too ſuſ- 
ceptible to impreſſions of this nature, immediately 
ſent four commiſſioners over thither, two of whom 
had orders to conduct Raymond to England, and 
the other two to obſerve the motions of Strong- 
bow. We ſhall now leave them on their way to 
Ireland, and take a view of what Henry was doing 
in Normandy. : 

He kept his Chriſtmas, in 1174, at Argentun, 
in that duchy; and in February of the enſuing 
year he had an interview with the French king at 
Giſors, where all diſputes between the two crowns 
were amicably adjuſted. The caſtles erected dur- 
ing the late war were demoliſhed, and the ſtrong 
holds in Anjou and Poictou were provided with 
ſufficient garriſons, and furniſhed with plenty of 
ammunition. After Midlent, the king returned 
to Caen, and ſent to his ſon, who was then at 
Rouen, to come to court, in order to go over with 
him to England; but the young king refuſed. 
This he did through the ſuggeſtion of the king of 
France, who endeavoured to perſuade him, that if 
once his father had got him into England, he 
would confine him in priſon; but at length his fa- 
ther's affectionate meſſages melted his ſtubborn 
heart into compliance, and young Henry came 
and did his father homage; after which, with the 
old king's conſent, he had a conference with Lewis. 
The father and ſon then kept their Eaſter at Cher- 
bourg ; and after that had an interview, at Caen, 
with Philip, earl of Flanders, who, on reſigning 
the charter he had got from the young king, was, 
by the elder Henry, confirmed in the penſion of a 
thouſand marks. Theſe affairs ſettled, both kings 
embarked at Barfleur, and landed in England the 
ninth of May, A. D. 1175. 

The Auguſt following he ſummoned William, 
king of Scotland, and his nobility, ro meet him 
and his fon at York, in order to ratify the conven- 
tion of Falaiſe. They accordingly appeared, put 
themſelves under the protection of England, and 
renewed their oath of tealty and ſubmiſſion to the 


from the prince of Galloway, gave William leave 
to march againſt and ſubdue him. From Scotland 
we will now remove to Ireland. 

As ſoon as Henry's commiſſioners * arrived at 
Wallingford, and had communicated their orders, 
Raymond made preparations to ſet out for Eng- 
land, and was ready to embark when advice came 
that Donald, prince of Thomond, with an infinite 
multitude of people, had inveſted Limerick, and 
the garriſon, having conſumed moſt of their pro- 
viſions during the winter, ſtood in need of imme- 
diate relief, The earl of Pembroke was eager to 
march without loſs of time, but the army refuſed 
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to ſtir without their beloved chief, Raymond ;| 
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who was willing, if the commiſſioners would allow 
him, to undertake the ſervice. They readily giving 
their aſſent, in conſideration of the exigence of cir- 
cumſtances, he ſet out at the head of eighty knights, 
two hundred other horſemen, and three hundred 
archers, and was joined on his march by Murchard 
and Donald, the petty kings of Kilkenny and Oſ- 
fory, with a body of Iriſh. The prince of Tho- 
mond, upon receiving intelligence that Raymond 
was on his way to give him battle, raiſed the ſiege, 
and advanced to meet him in a very difficult pats, 
near Caſhel, which he rendered till more ſo by 
throwing up ditches, and lining the banks with 
trees cut down and laid acroſs the roads, to inter- 
rupt the troops in their march. 

Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, Raymond 
found means to force this paſs, and falling upon 
the enemy with great fury, put them to flight, and 
entered Limerick in triumph. This threw the 
prince of Thomond into the greateſt conſternation, 
and finding it in vain to reſiſt the military ſkill and 
proweſs of Raymond, he offered to renew his ſub- 
miſſion to the Engliſh government, ſwore allegi- 
ance to king Henry, and gave hoſtages for his fi- 
delity. 

After this, Raymond marched to the aſſiſtance 
of Dermot M“ Carty, prince of Deſmond, who 
was in danger of being depoſed by his own ſon 
Cormack O' Lachlan. The Engliſh general ad- 
vancing towards Corke, expelled Cormack, re- 
eſtabliſhed the father in his dominions, and returned 
to Limerick laden with riches and glory. 

Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, had been 
dangerouſly ill for ſome time, and dying at Dublin 
on the firſt of June, 1176, without male iſſue, 
his daughter Iſabel became heireſs of all his poſ- 
ſeſſions in Leinſter. His fitter Baſilea took eſpecial 
care to conceal her brother's death rill ſhe had fenc 
advice of it to her huſband Raymond, who imme- 
diately conſulted with his friends what meaſures 
were beſt to be taken on the occalion ; when it 
was agreed by them all, to be abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to repair immediately to Dublin, to take 
care of the government now devolved to him by 
Richard's death, and to ule all poſſible expedition, 
before that event ſhould be known to the Iriſh , 
but the great difficulty was, how to leave a ſufficient 
garriſon, and find a proper governor for Limerick, 
a conqueſt Raymond could not bear the thoughts 
of giving up: in this exigence of circumſtances, 
therefore, he found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
feigning a confidence in Donald, prince cf Tho- 
mond, and to intruſt him, as a baron and vaſſal ot 
the crown of England, with the cuſtody of the 
place; but not till he had firſt taken from him new 
hoſtages and freſh oaths to reſtore the town to the 
king upon demand. But no ſooner had the Eng- 
liſh paſſed the bridge in their march to Dublin, 
than the perfidious Donald ſet fire to the city in 
four different places, and ordered part of the bridge 
to be broken down, to prevent the Engliſh from 
immediately returning to puniſh him. 

Henry no ſooner received the news of Strong- 
bow's death +, which was by no means unpleaſing 
to him, than he ſent over William Fitz — 
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The names of theſe commiſſioners were, Robert Poer, 
Oſbert de Hereford, William de Bendinge, and Adam de Ger- 


vemne. 


racter of this great nobleman : Richard Strongbow, earl 
of Striguel and Pembroke, was (ſays he) generous and gentle, 
and had great command of perſuaſive language: in peace he 


t Geraldus Cambrenſis has left us the following cha- was rather ſubmiſſive than aſſuming, and had more of the 
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John de Courcy to receive the government from 
Raymond, and they were accompanied by Robert 
Fitz Stephens and Miles Cogan. Raymond, to 
give the belt teſtimony of his loyalty, and the de- 
terence he thought due to his ſovereign's will, re- 
figned into Fitz Adelm's hands all the forts, cities, 
and hoſtages belonging to the Engliſh in Ireland. 

During theſe tranſactions, Henry's attention was 
chiefly employed in regulating the civil policy of 
England. With this view he called a general coun- 
cil of the prelates and barons, on the twenty- fifth 
of January, 1176, at Northampton, to conſider 
the laws and ſtatutes of the realm. Here the ſeve- 
ral conſtitutions made at Clarendon, with regard 
to laymen and criminal matters, were enforced and 
amended ; and others revived; that had been neg- 
lected. Henry had experienced, in a very ſenſible 
manner, how dangerous it is to deal with a diſ- 
contented nation; moreover, his three ſons, who 
had availed themſelves of the public diſcontent, 
were ſtill young and active, and, in appearance, 
not much altered in their diſpoſitions by his late 
peace with them; he thought therefore, in order 
to prevent them from engaging in a treſh rebellion, 
it was his intereſt to gain the aflections of the Eng- 
liſn, by reviving the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. 
As theſe laws were very advantageous for the ſub- 
ject, in compariſon of thoſe of the Norman kings, 
which tended ſolely to the augmenting the revenues 
of the prince and ſtretching the royal prerogative, 
both nobles and people had long wiſhed for their 
revival; they had even uſed ſome endeavours, in 
the foregoing reigns, to get them reſtored, but 
with little ſucceſs: nothing therefore could be 
more grateful to the Engliſh than to ſee them in 
force. 

In order to -put the wholeſome laws in execu- 
tion, which he had thus enacted or revived, he 
cauſed the kingdom to be divided into fix parts 
each of which had three itinerant juſtices aſſigned 
to it, all of which were knights or barons. To 
preſerve ſo memorable an inſtitution, and to ſatisfy 
our readers, we ſhall give the diviſion, and names 
of the firſt juſtices. | 


Juſtices. J. Shires. 
Norfolk, 
Suffolk, 
Cambridgeſhire, 
Hugh de Creſſi, Huatingdonſhire, 
Walter Fitz Robert, Bedfordſhi 
Robert Mantel . 
, Buckinghamſhire, 
Eſſex, 
Hertfordſhire. 
II. 
Lincolnſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, 
Hugh de Gundeville, | Derbyſhire, 
William Fitz Ralph, { Staffordſhire, 
William Baſſet, Warwickſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, 
. Leiceſterſhire, 


OF ENGLAND. A. D. 1156, 
Juſtices, III. Shires. 
Kent, 
Robert F itz Bernard, e . 
Richard Giffard, Suſſe 2 » 
Roger Fitz Reintray, — b * 
Oxfordſhire. 
IV. 
Herefordſhire, 


William Fitz Stephens, 
Bertram de Verdun, 
Thurſtan Fitz Simon, 


Gloceſterſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, 
Shropſhire. 


V. 

Wiltſhire, 
Dorltetſhire, 
Somerietſure, 
Devonſhire, 
Cornwall. 


Ralph Fitz Stephens, 
William Ruffus, 
Gilbert Pipard, 


VI. 

Vorkſhire, 

Richmondſhire, 

Lancaſhire, 

Copland (a diviſion ia the 
North), 

Weſtmoreland, 

Nortkumberland, 

Cumberland. 


Robert de Vaus, 
Ranulph de Glanville, 
Robert Pikenot, 


The reader may perceive that this diviſion of 
the kingdom into counties, does not greatly dillcr 
from what ſtill ſubſiſts. As to Copland, which ti. 
named as a diſtin county, it probably formed tlie 
northern part of Lancaſhire, joined to the ſouthern 
parts of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, The 
other variations are eaſily ſeen. 

As to the diſputes about church-matters, which 
came before this aſſembly, or parliament, as alſo the 
ſtatutes here enacted, they will fall more properly 
under that diviſion of our hiſtory where we treat 
of the ſtate of religion, laws, &c. during this period. 

In this great council at Northampton, king 
Henry reſtored Robert, earl of Leiceſter, to al. hl 
eſtates in England and in his French dominions, 
except the caſtles of Mount-ſorrel and Paſche : 
the like he did alſo to Hugh, carl of Cheſter, and 
to William de Albiney he gave the carldom ©: 
Suſlex. 
Griffin, king of South Wales, David ap Owen, 
king of North Wales, Cadwallan, prince of Del- 
nain, Owen de Cavellian, Griffin de Eromielc, 
Madoc ap Gewelrog, and other noblemen of Wales, 
came and did homage, and ſwore fealty to Henry, 
who then gave Rees ap Griffin Merionethſhire, and 
David ap Owen Elleſmere, At the ſame time that 
he was conferring theſe grants, he made a ſtrict 
Inquiſition into the ſtate of the caſtles throughout 
his kingdom, having perceived that great abuſes had 
been introduced, through the neglect of that plan 
of government which he had laid down in the be- 
ginning of his reign. He therefore called a counci!, 


ſoldier about him than of the general; he never did any 
thing without the advice of his friends, ever forbearing, even 
in the field, all ſingularity in obſtinacy or preſumption ; but, 
after he vas engaged, determined and reſolute: in either for- 
tune of war, unchangeable; neither ſuffering himſelf to be 
overwhelmed by adverſity, or too much elevated by proſpe- 
rity. The following remarkable ſtory, throws a yet ſtronger 


light on his character as a ſoldier: his fon, a youth of no 


more than ſeventeen years of age, upon a certain occaſion 
fled from an army of the Iriſh, as they were advancing t“ 
battle ; but hearing that they had been beaten by his father, 
he returned, and mingled with others in congratulating the fuc- 
ceſs of the day. Strongbow, however, thi: king that the re- 
proach of cowardice was indelible, pronounced ſentence, that 
the youth ſhould ſuffer death, by being cut aſunder in the 


middle with a ſword ; which was inſtantly executed. 
or 


At the ſame council likewiſe, Rees ap 
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or parlament, at Windſor, about Michaelmas of 
this year, 1176, in which commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to make an iter, or circuit, through the 
Kingdom, carefully to examine into the ſtare of all 
caſtles in the realm, and to ſeize for the king's uſe 
all thoſe which had been built upon lands apper- 
taining to the crown, or were held by perſons not 
properly qualified, and eſpecially all torts that had 
been erected ſince the beginning of the late trou- 
bles, either for him or againſt him, by whomloever 
held: and with ſo much firmneſs did he proceed 
in this affair, that might have coſt infinite difficul- 
ties and uneaſineſs to any prince but Henry, that 
he even took from his favourite, Richard de Lacy, 
his caſtle. ; 

And now young Henry, ſhewing ſome ſigns of 
diſcontent at not being admitted to ſo large 2 e 
in the government as he thought himſelf entitled 
to, the father, to find him employment, gave per- 
miſſion to the young king and his brother Ri- 
chard for raiſing troops in his French dominions, 
and reducing the Poictevins, ſome of whom had 
joined wich his diſbanded mercenaries the Braban- 
ders, and had invaded his foreign dominions. The 
to young princes executed this commiſſion with 

rea: honour to themſelves, and in a ſhort time re- 
duced the rebels to reaſon. 

Whilit the king was employed in theſe public af- 
fairs, the princeis Joanna, his daughter, was de- 
manded in marriage by William the Good, king 
of Sicily. Notwithſtanding that this match was in 
every reſpect highly advantageous for the young 
princeſs, yet Henry would not take a ſtep of ſo 
great conſequence without the advice of his par- 
lament, which, indeed, he appears to have con- 
ſulted on every intereſting occaſion. He therefore 
ſummoned a council at London, who approving of 
the propoſal, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to Sicily, 
to ſettle the marriage-articles ; after which he ſent 
away the young queen with a ſplendid retinue. 

The year 1177 opened with the ſiege of Auxe, 
in France, by prince Richard. The place, though 
reſolutely defended by its viſcount, was ſo warmly 
preſſed that it was obliged to ſurrender in leſs than 
a- fortnight. In about the ſame time the ſame 
prince made himſelf maſter of Bayonne ; and, 
fluſned with his great ſucceſs, he carried his arms 
even to the frontiers of Spain, where he took ſome 
towns, and obliged the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country to promiſe upon oath that they would not 
moleſt the territories of the king his father. While 
Richard was thus numbering his days by conqueſts, 
his brother, the young king Henry, reduced the 
caſtle of Dole, which had been wreſted from the 
king of England, It does not appear that Geoffrey 
had any ſhare in theſe military exploits ; he and his 
brother John, who was too young to take the field, 
remaining at home with their father. 

While Henry's two ſons were thus enlarging his 
power on the continent, he himſelf was engaged 
in an affair of a very extraordinary nature, of which 
he was made ſole arbiter. There had been a diſ- 
pute lome years between Alphonſo, king of Ca- 
ſtile, and his uncle Sanchez, king of Navarre, 
about ſome territories uſurped by the latter upon 
Alphonſo, during his minority, in revenge of a 
like uſurpation made by one of the anceſtors of the 
former. At length they agreed to refer all their 
differences to the king of England, obliging them- 
ſelves to abide by his award. Several biſhops and 


1 


great men were ſent over by both parties to receive 
Henry's decifion, with advocates to plead their 
cauſe, and two champions, famous for valour, and 
nobly equipped, in caſe he ſhould adjudge the con- 
troverſy to be decided by ſingle combat. 
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facts being ſtated on both ſides, without any con- 
tradiction to one another, he adjudged to each of 
the kings the reſpective territories that had been 
uſurped upon them (which they received with 
great ſatis faction) and diſmiſſed their ambaſſadors 
with magnificent preſents. Henry's decree on this 
occaſion did great honour to his juſtice and diſcern- 
ment; and, indeed, io high did he ſtand in the 
eſtetm of all Europe for his great wildom and in- 
tegrity, that his relation to the king of Caſtile 
(who had married one of his daughters, name 
Eleanora) was no objection to Sanchez accepting 
him as the final judge of their differences. 

During the ſitting of this council, a brother of 
Robert, carl of Ferrers, happened to be killed in 
a nocturnal ramble at London, which ſeems at this 
time to have been very ill governed. It had, for 
a conſiderable time, been the cuſtom for a num- 
ber of the ſons or relations of the moſt eminent ci- 
tizens to rove through the ſtreets in the night, 
committing a thouſand riots, and diſturbing che 
quiet and even endangering the lives of the more 
peaceable part of the inhabitants. Henry had be- 
fore endeavoured to put a itop to theſe excelies, 
by hanging up ſome of the moit notorious of the 
rioters; but this laſt accident determincd lim to 
ſtrike at the root of ſuch diforders ; and fo ftri&ly 
did he apply himſelf to this laudable undertaking, 
and with ſuch wholeſome rigour, that the city in a 
great meaſure recovered its quict. 

After Eaſter, the king made a progreſs into the 
North, during which he took proper precautions 
for the peace of that part of the kingdom, by 
making ſuch alterations and removals, both in 
England and the cautionary forts of Scotland, as to 
him appeared moſt ſuitable to ſecure his intereſt 
there. | 

While he was at Oxford, he nominated his fon 
John king of Ireland : this young prince, who was 
now arrived at the age of eleven years, was his fa- 
ther's darling. At the ſame time Henry rewarded 
Robert Fitz Stephens and Miles Cogan ſuitable to 
their great merits in the firſt expedition into Ire- 
land, by beſtowing upon them all the kingdom 
of Corke, excepting the city of that name and its 
adjoining hundred. The earl of Cheſter had alſo 
all his eſtate reſtored to him, on condition of his 
going over and aſſiſting in the entire reduction of 
that kingdom. 

And now the mutual jealouſy and diſguſt that 
had for ſo many years ſubſiſted between the kings 
of England and France, and which the repeated 
treaties made between them had only checked, but 
never eradicated, drew towards a rupture on the 
following occaſion. A marriage had been for ſome 
time negociated and agreed upon between Henry's 
ſecond fon, Richard, and Alice, daughter to the king 
of France. The young lady had been tome time 
in England, and Henry, who was of an amorous 
complexion, is ſaid to have looked upon her with 


| defires that, conſidering the fituation of circum- 
| ſtances, 
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ſtances, were little leſs than inceſtuous. But whe- 
ther it was from this caule, or that having ſmarted 
ſo lately by having matched his eldeſt ton in the 
family of Lewis, he was therefore little inclinable 


to make any farther alliances of that kind, he had, 


under ſeveral frivolous pretences, delayed to fulfil 
the marriage-contract between the betrothed pair. 
The chief pretext he made uſe of, was that Lewis 
had not fulfilled his part of the agreement, by de- 
livering up the French Vexin to young Henry, and 
the city of Bourges to Richard: he allo ſent am- 
baſſadors to the court of Lewis, demanding that 
his daughter-in-law Margaret, who had gone thi- 
ther without his conſent, might be ſent back. 
Little regard being ſhewn to this requiſition on the 
part of Lewis, Henry repaired to Stoke, in Hamp- 
ſhire, near Portſmouth, where his fleet lay ready 
for the embarkation of his forces; and going on 
board, he landed about the end of July at Sha- 
pure, in Normandy. Soon after, a negociation was 
jet on foot between him and the king of France, 
through the mediation of cardinal Vivian, the pope's 
legate, who, on this occaſion threatened to de- 
nounce eccleſiaſtical cenſure againſt Henry and his 
kingdom, unleſs he immediately ſolemnized the 
nuptials of his ſon Richard with the princels Alice 
but Henry continuing to inſiſt that Lewis ſhould 
give up the city of Bourges and it appurtenances, 
and allo deliver up the French Vexin to the younger 
Henry, huſband to Margaret Alice's ſicer, Lewis, 
not chuſing to part with ſuch valuable poſſeſſions, 
dropped all farther inſiſting on the match, and a 
treaty was finally concluded between the two kings 
on the following conditions: I. That both kings 
ſhould take upon them the croſs. II. Mutually to 
afliſt each other. III. To aboliſh all diſputes with 
each other, excepting in ſome trifling matters, 
which were referred to arbiters on both ſides. 
IV. That in caſe of the deceaſe of either party, the 
ſurvivor ſhould have the whole command of the 
expedition. V. That in caſe both ſhould die, pro- 
per perſons ſhould be named to command upon 
their demiſe. VI. That the governors, who were 
to act during their abſence, on both fides, ſhould be 
inſtructed to defend each other againſt all enemies. 
VII. That tradeſmen, merchants, and others, with 
their effects, ſhould be free from all moleſtation in 
the dominions of either party. 

Henry, at his return from this conference, ſent 
his eldeſt fon into Berry, and Richard into Guienne, 
to ſuppreſs ſome commotions in thoſe parts; and 
hearing that the former had made but a flow pro- 


greſs in that work, he levied an army in Norman- 
dy, and marched himſelf at the head of it into that 


province, where he ſoon reduced Chateauroux. 
From thence he advanced to la Chaſtre, with an in- 
tent to lay ſiege to it ; but the lord of the place, 
who had carried off the daughter of Ralph de Deols, 
and detained her in his cuſtody, prevented it by 
waiting upon Henry at Chinon, and delivering up 
the young heireſs with the lands of inheritance, 
ſaid to be worth as much as the revenue of Nor- 
mandy. After this, the king marched into the 
Limouſin, where he puniſhed the barons of that 
country, for the late inſurrection. And coming, 
after Martinmas, to meet the king of France at 
Greiſſac, in Auvergne, he had the ſatisfaction, in 
an aſſembly of the counts and barons of the pro- 
vince, convened in their preſence, to hear them 
declare that all Auvergne belonged of right to the 


— 
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dominion of the dukes of Guienne, except the bi. 
ſhopric of Clermont, of which the king of Frage- 
was declared lord-patron: Lewis not agreeing tochi. 
verdict, ſix referees were named, to determine the 
affair. Henry had now nothing more to do in thy. 
parts, but to receive the ſtrong caſtles of Turenne 
from the viſcount of that territory. He alſo bought. 
the county of la Marche from Andebert, its earl 
to whom he promiſed to pay fifteen thouſand Ay. 
jouvin pounds, twenty paltreys, and twenty mule; 

From thence he returned to Angers, where he 
kept his Chriſtmas, with his ſons Richard and 
Geoffrey, . 

This year the affairs of Ireland were as follow: 
Fitz Adelm, the new governor, had made him. 
felt ſo hated and deſpiſed by both the Engliſh an; 
Iriſh, that there was great danger of a total rey]; 
in that country. Courcy, the tecond in command 
was a brave and vigilant officer: he had for Vile 
time beheld with concern, though without oppg. 
ſition, the bad meaſures followed by Fitz Adelm 
who regarded nothing but the indulging his pal. 
ſions and pleaſures at the expence of the lives and 
properties of the unhappy natives who were unde: 
his command. At length, however, routed by th- 
general voice of murmur and complaint, he reſolyed 
to take a bold ſtep, which was to head the Engliſh 
forces without any commiſſion from Fitz Adel, 
and attack the kingdom of Uliter. No ſooner had 
this gallant officer ſignified his intention, than 
numbers of the Engliſh crowded to range them. 
ſelves under his ſtandard ; but he wilely conſider. 
ing, that ſucceſs does not depend always on num- 
bers, eſpecially in a ſudden expedition, but rather 
on the fidelity and dauntleſs bravery of a few well. 
trained veterans, choſe only twenty-two knights 
and three hundred men at arms; and with this 
handful of forces he went and laid ſiege to Downe, 
the capital of Ulſter, of which he preſently made 
himſelf maſter. But while he was taking the ne- 
ceſſary precautions to ſecure this conqueſt, by 
erecting a fort within the city to bridle the inha- 
bitants and ſerve as a retreat to his own party in 
caſe of danger, he found himſelf on a ſudden at- 
tacked by Dunleve, the petty king of Downe ( who 
had retreated at the approach of the Engliſh), and 
Roderic, king of Connaught, at the head of ten 
thouſand Iriſh. Courcy was not a man to ſuffer 
himſelf tamely to be pent up within walls, and 
therefore, making a vigorous fally, he fell upon 
the Iriſh in their camp, and, after an obſtinate 
conteſt, obliged them to draw off their forces. 
After this he fought ſeveral battles againit the 
Iriſh, whom he conſtantly defeated, notwithſtand- 
ing the great ſuperiority of numbers on their ſide, 
and who were ſo diſcouraged by their bad ſucceſs, 
that they at length made very little or no reſiſt- 
ance, and Courcy found himſelf at leiſure to erect 
forts, and take every neceſſary precaution, for the 
ſecurity and eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. 

While theſe things paſſed in one part of the iſland, 
Miles Cogan had not been inactive in another; he 
had entered the country of Connaught, where he 
had ſome ſucceſs ; but, in his retreat, was fallen 
upon by Roderic and his forces, whom he diſperſed, 
and brought his army back in ſafety to Dublin. 
The miſmanagement of Fitz Adelm became now 


ſo inſupportable, that Henry was obliged to re- 


call him, and put one Hugh de Lacy in his * 
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ſame time he appointed Robert Poer to 
— — of Waterford and Wexford. 8 
Henry employed his time during the remainder 
of his ſtay in Normandy, in regulating the courſe 
of juſtice, and providing for the ſecurity of the 
frontiers, by charging truſty and experienced per- 
ſons with the care of the one and the defence of 
the other. To ſecure the peace of the country, he 
procured from the king of France letters of pro- 
tection, by which that monarch declared himſelf 
ready, during Henry's abſence, to aſſiſt his officers 
in its defence, whenever they ſhould apply to him 
for that purpoſe ; letters uſually granted in thoſe 
times from one King to another, when engaged to- 
gether in a cruſade. Having taken theſe wife and 
neceſſary precautions, he ſer out for England, 
where he arrived on the fifteenth of July, 1178, 
and on the ſixth of Auguſt knighted his ſon Geof- 
frey with great ſolemnity, at Woodſtock; who, 
ſoon after the ceremony, went over to the conti- 
nent to diſtinguiſh himſelf by feats of arms in the 
tournaments which at that time were a prevail- 
ing faſhion among the young military people of 
rank, both in France and Normandy. The reſt 
of this year is not diſtinguiſhed by any event 
worthy the notice of an hiſtorian ; but in the begin- 
ning of the enſuing year, 1179, the younger Henry 
returned to England, leaving his brother Richard 
in Poictou. 

About this time the king of France, perceiving 
himſelf broken with age, formed the deſign of re- 
ſigning his crown in favour of his fon, Philip Au- 
guſtus, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors; 
but a violent diſtemper which ſeized the young 
prince, and made him almoſt deſpair of his life, 
obſtructed his project. Lewis was ſo affected 
with his ſon's danger, that he reſolved, contrary to 
the advice of his council, to undertake a pilgrim- 
age to the ſhrine of Thomas Becket, to obtain the 
interceſſion of that ſaint for the young prince's re- 
covery. Henry met him at Dover, and conducted 
him to Canterbury, where they both offered up their 
devotions at St. Thomas's altar; and Lewis made 
a preſent at his tomb of a maſly cup of pure gold, 
and gave to the monks one hundred modii (that 
is ſeven thouſand two hundred gallons of wine), 
yearly, and freed them from all toll or cuſtom for 
whatever they ſhould buy in his kingdom : all 
which he confirmed by a charter under his great 
ſeal ®, 

It 1s more than probable that Lewis was inſti- 
gated to take this journey by other motives than what 
he ſet forth to the eye of the world. The elder 
Henry ſeems to have been of this opinion, for, un- 
der pretext of doing him all poſſible honours, he 
ſcarcely ever ſuffered him out of his fight; and 
after only four days ſtay in England, the French 
monarch returned home. Henry the younger would 
needs accompany him back to France, to aſſiſt at 
the coronation of young Philip, now perfectly re. 
covered, at Rheims +. 

This year Richard de Lucy, who had been long 
Henry's firſt miniſter, now ſtooping under the 
weight of years and cares, reſigned his office, and 
retired to an abbey at Lewes, in Suſſex, which he 
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himſelf had founded. Upon his reſignation, Henry 


called a great council at Windſor, in which he 
made a new partition of the circuits all over Eng- 
land, dividing the whole into four parts, and aſſign- 
ing to each proper judges, as follow: 


Juſtices. A Shires. 


Hampſhire, 
1 | Wiltſhire, 
Richard, biſhop of Winſton,| Gloceſterſhire, 


Richard, the king's treaſurer, Dorſetſhire, 


Nicholas Fitz Torold, (Somerſetſhire, 
Thomas Baſſet, Devonſhire, 
Robert Whitefield. Cornwall, 

| Berkſhire, 

. Oxfordſhire. 

II. 
Cambridgeſhire, 
Geoffrey, biſhop of Ely, — 
Nicholas, the king's chap- Northamptonſhire; 
lain, Leiceſterſhire, 

Gilbert Pipard, * Warwickſhire, 


Reginald de Wichbach, the Worceſterſhire, 


king's clerk, Heretordſhire, 
Geoffrey Hoſee. Staffordſhire, 
. Shropſhire, 
III. | 
Norfolk, 
| Suffolk, 
John, biſhop of Norwich, Ez 
N Murdoc, the king's Hertfordſhire, 
clerk, ö Middleſex, 
Michael Belet, Kent, 
Richard del Pec, Surry, 
Ranulph Brito. Suſſex, 
Buckinghamſhire, 
_ Bedfordſhire, 
IV. 
Godfrey de Lucy, 3 
John Cummin, Tork hir 
—_ de Gaeriſt, Northumberland, 
alph de Glanville, 1. Vion 
William de Bendinge, Pr ir > ay 
Allen de Furnellis. 1E a 


None of our hiſtorians have attempted to aſſign 
any reaſon for this alteration of the diviſions. 

Lewis, king of France, being now upon his 
death-bed, his anointed fon Philip took upon him 
the government ; but being himſelf governed 
wholly by the advice of his nameſake and god- 
father, the ear] of Flanders, he exerciſed ſeveral 
acts of oppreſſion, and even obliged his mother to 
quit the kingdom, after having diſgraced all her 
friends and relations. In this extremity ſhe had 
recourſe to young Henry, who then reſided in Nor- 
mandy; and he being diſguſted with the revolution 


in the French miniſtry, prevailed upon his father 
to head the party of the exiled queen. 2 

With this view the elder Henry went over to 
Normandy, before Eaſter, in 1180, and had an in- 
terview with the queen of France, and her bro- 
thers, the counts of Blois, Chartres, and Saneęrre, 


* If this act of modiſh devotion was imagined to be of 
any uſe to the ſon, it ſeems to have been of little to the fa- 
ther, who, before he got to St. Denis, was ſeized with an 
apoplettic fit, which terminated in a palſy that took away the 
ule of his right fide, and hindered him from being preſent at 


P. Daniel's Hitt. de France. 


Philip's coronation. 


25 


+ As duke of Normandy, in which right he carried before 
the young king a golden crown, which he afterwards aſ- 
ſiſted to hold when it was put on his head; and at dinner 
ſerved the firſt diſh upon table, as ſeneſchal of France, an he- 
reditary right belonging to the county of Anjou. Hoved. 
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who promiſed to be ruled by his councils, giving 
hoſtages for the performance of their agreement. 
Hereupon Henry raiſed a numerous army to ſup- 
port their pretenſions; but was oppoſed by Philip 
in perſon, before he could make any progreſs. 
This check determined the king of England to 


propoſe a conterence with his brother of France, be- 


tween Giſors and Trie, where he made up matters | 


between Philip, his mother, and family; and it 
was agreed that the queen ſhould return to Paris, 
and receive ſeven livres“ per diem for her ſub- 
ſiſtence, during the life of her hufband ; and 
after his death, enjoy the lands aſſigned for her 
dowry. 

At this conference the count of Flanders did ho- 
mage to the king of England, on the renewal of a 
former convention, by which he received from 
Henry a penſion of a thouſand pounds, in conſi- 
deration of his furniſhing five hundred knights to 
ſerve the king fourteen days, whenever required. 
The count of Clermont likewiſe ſwore fealty to the 
Engliſh crown, the articles ef the laſt peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms were confirmed, and the 
kings renewed the mutual protection of their 
realms +. 

a After having thus ſettled matters with the court 

of France, Henry acted as mediator between Henry, 
duke of Saxony, his ſon-in-law, and the emperor : 
the former having been exiled by the emperor for 
ſeven years, had taken refuge at the court of Nor- 
mandy; Henry now interceded for his pardon, 
and his interceſſion being ſeconded by the pope 
and the king of France, the emperor at length con- 
ſented to remit four years of the term pretcribed 
for the duke's baniſnment. 

Henry then provided for the due adminiſtration 
of juſtice in England, by promoting Ralph de 


Glanville to the rank of high-juſticiary of the king- 


dom. This eminent lawyer ſtrictly adhered to the 
laws of Edward the Confeſſor, collected in the time 
of the Conqueror. The public 'money, which had 
ſuffered the moſt ſhametul adulteration, was now 
recoined, and the utmoſt rigour of the laws exerted 
againſt all debaſers of the ipecie, the care of which 
was committed to Philip Aumari, a native of Sens. 
In the beginning of 1181, the elder Henry, re- 
folving to return to England, publiſhed a procla- 
mation coramanding all treeholders and burghers of 
his dominions on tae continent to provide them- 
ſelves with arms, offenſive and defenſive, in pro- 
portion to their ſubſtance : an ordinance which at- 
terwards took place in England, according to the 
regulation of the aſſize of arms, which was exe- 
cuted under the inſpection of the juſtices of the 
circuits. This law plainly demonſtrates how much 
the king depended upon the affection and loyalty 
of his ſubjects, whom he very prudently thought 
much better qualified to defend their own proper- 
ties than thole venal mercenaries who are found 
_ neceſſary by tyrants only, to aſſiſt them in trampling 
upon that liberty which they undertake to defend. 
While Henry lay at Barfleur he effected an accom- 
modation between the French king and the count 
of Flanders, who had quarrelled about the influ- 
ence of the queen- mother: and towards the end of 
Auguſt he landed in England, attended by the 


ENGLAND. 


king of Scots, whom he had ſummoned to meet 
him in Normandy on ſome eccleſiaſtical diſpute 
which had happened between the Scots and 8 
Engliſh, f 

This year, 118 1, was diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of two great prieſts, pope Alexander III. and Ro. 
ger, archbiſhop of York. 

While Henry was employed in making many 
excellent regulations for the better government gf 
his dominions here and on the continent, Hugh de 
Lucy, whom he had a few years before made his 
lieutenant in Ireland, continued to rule that coun. 
try in ſuch a manner as tended moſt to the intereſt 
| of his maſter, the happineſs of the people, and his 
own honour: but having inadvertently married the 
daughter of Roderic, king of Connaught, his ene⸗ 
mies (for ſuperior merit ever has its enemies) took 
this occaſion to poiſon the mind of Henry with the 
falſeſt ſuggeſtions againſt this able and faithful ſer. 
vant. Henry, who too readily hearkened to ſuch 
repreſentations, thought proper to recal Lucy, and 
put another in his room. But the event ſoon proved 
the error of the change: the people began to mur 
mur; faction, which had crouched beneath the 
wholeſome rigour of wile laws, now raiſed its bane. 
ful creſt, encouraged by miſrule and indolence. In 
a word, every thing was falling into confuſion 
when the king, who was ever ready to repair * 
faults, reſtored Lucy to his high ſtation, joining 
with him in commiſſion one Robert de Shrewſbury 
as his coadjutor and counſellor. Hugh upon this 
returned back to Ireland, and ſoon changed the 

face of affairs for the better. 
Henry's affairs were now in ſo flouriſhing a con- 
dition, that he might reaſonably have expected 
a quiet of ſome years continuance ; but this pleat. 
ing proſpect was clouded by the unnatural ambition 
and conduct of his ſons. The elder Henry was not 
ignorant of their ſentiments ; and though he cae- 
fully concealed his fears, he was apprehenſive that 
another conſpiracy like the former, would rob him 
of his crown in his old age. In this ſtate of 
things, he thought the moſt effectual way to ſcreen 
himſelf from their practices, would be to ſow diſ- 
ſention among them, well knowing they were nei- 
ther of them formidable aſunder. For that pur- 
poſe he went over to Normandy towards the end 
of the year 1182, where he hinted to his eldeſt fon 
Henry; that his brothers ought to do him homage 
for the dominions they poſſeſſed, or at leaſt whole 
titles they bore. The young king readily fwal- 
lowed the bait, and reſolved to demand homage of 
his brothers; but they were by no means diſpoſed 
to comply. Richard affirmed that the duchy of 
| Guienne, which was to be his portion, was not a 
fief of the crown of England: in this he was right. 
Geoffrey, however, had not altogether the ſame 
reaſon to be excuſed, ſince he knew the duchy ot 
Brittany held of Normandy ; but it was neceſſary 
the king ſhould reſign Normandy to his eldeſt fon, 
otherwiſe he could have no right to demand ho- 
mage: mean time the father had no intention to 
diveſt himſelf of that duchy, before his death, in 
favoux of a ſon whoſe ambition had embittered #i 
his days. On theſe reaſons Geoffrey eluded his 
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brother's demand: he feigned, moreover, to re- 


* — 


* About five ſhillings and fix pence of our preſent money. 
+ Hoveden, and molt of our other hiſtorians, have referred 


the peace which was ſigned by the two kings, to the Septem- 


ber following ; but it appears, from the date of it as publiſhed | 


during the life of old Lewis, who died on the eighteenth ©: 
September following. 


25 Rymer, that it was made at the latter end of June, and 
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main reſpectfully attached to the King his father; 
though he at the ſame time privately held with his 
brother Richard, whoſe caſe was the ſame as his 
Je ung Henry, whom the king his father had 

oliticly engaged in this diſpute, oon diſcovered 
his motive: and acting with the moſt profound 
dimmulation, whilſt he pretended to be incenſed 
with his brothers, he privately took meaſures with 
them to bereave the king of the ſupreme power, 
which this undutiful ſon had long wiſhed to be in- 
veſted with; but, as confederates in iniquity are ſel- 
dom to be bound by the ties of blood, honour, or even 
of intereſt, Richard, the ſecond ſon, having taken 
diſguſt at the overbearing behaviour of his elder 
brother. deſerted his caule, and threw himſelf up- 
on his father's mercy, who received him with that 
kindneſs and benevolence which he had ever ſhewn 
towards his children. 

Henry and Geoffrey, having now thrown off the 
maſk, made themſelves maſters of the town and 
caſtle of Limoges, and declared openly againſt their 
father. The King, willing to bring them to a ſenſe of 
their duty without coming to extremities, went in 
a peaceable manner, with his ton Richard, and 
ſummoned the caſtle ; but, to his infinite grief 
and ſurprize, he was aniwered only by a ſhower of 
arrows, ſeveral of which narrowly miſſed putting 
an end to his life. 

The young king, at ſeveral different times, made 
conceſſions to his father and threw himſelf upon 
his mercy, and as often broke out again into his 
former unnaturality and rebellion : at length, 
aſhamed of his weakneſs and double dealing, he 
vowed to take up the croſs. His father, who in 
truth tenderly loved him, endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from this reſolution ; but finding him obſti- 
nate, he acquieſced, aſſuring him that his equipage 
ſhould ſurpaſs in magnificence that of any prince 
who had embarked in the enterprize. But the 
ſhame of deſerting his party again got the better 
of the young prince, and he again revolted from 
his duty. The elder Henry finding that he could 
no longer put the leaſt confidence in his oaths or 
ſuhmiſſion, kept more upon his guard, and put it 
out of his power, or that of his brother Geoffrey, 
to execute any of their deſigns. 

Mortified at repeated diſappointments, and vexed 
to lee all the meaſures which his malice ſuggeſted 
againſt his too indulgent parent, baffled, young 
Henry fell ſick at Martel, a caſtle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limoges, of a fever. Perceiving 
himſelf loſt to all hopes of recovery, he ſent to 
deſire the king his father to come to him, that he 
might aſk his torgiveneſs for his paſt rebellions and 
undutiful behaviour. But the king, afraid to truſt 
aimſelf in the power of thoſe about his ſon's per- 
fon, ſent in his ſtead a biſhop, together with his 
ring in token of his bleſſing and pardon. The 
biſhop found him almoſt expiring, .and received his 
dying requeſt, that his father would forgive all 
his oftences and malevolence towards him ; that he 
would pay his knights Md attendants their wages; 
and deal mercifully with the barons of Guienne, 
and others, whom he had drawn to ſide with him 
in his rebellious proceedings. All this the old king 
readily promiſed ; and ſent a meſſenger to acquaint 
him, that he might depend on his ſtrict perform 
ance of his laſt deſires ; but before the arrival of 
this perſon young Henry was dead, | 
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His death, which happened on Saturday the 
eleventh of June, 1183, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, freed the king his father from 
danger with which this unnatural fon threaten- 
ed him: for had he not been taken off by Pro- 
vidence in the height of his crimes, he had de- 
termined to come to a general engagement the 
Monday following, and to have uſed his ſword in 
the field againſt the life and honour of a father, 
whoſe greatelt failing was an exceſs of fondneſs 
for him and his other children. 

Tyrrel gives us the following relation of the 
manner of his death. Finding that he had but a 
few hours to live, He called to him the biſhops 
and other religious men that were near him, and 
firſt in private, and then in public, confeſſed his 
great fin in rebelling againſt to indulgent a father: 
and then, after abſolution, putting on ſack-cloth, 
and cauſing a rope to be tied about his neck, with 
very penitent expreſſions, he entreated the biſhops 
and others then preſent, to pull him out of the bed 
to a couch, or pallet, hard by, which he had or- 
dered to be made of aſhes ; and being laid there- 
on, and having received the eychariſt, he expired. 
When his ſervants had embalmed his body, and 
wrapped it in bull-hides, they put it in a leaden 
coffin, and buried his brains and bowels at Caſtel- 
Martel, where he died: then they carried the corple 
towards the city of Rouen, to be there interred 
according to his laſt will ; but while they, by the 
way, reſted at the city of Mans, and placed the 
corple in the cathedral church of St. Julian, the 
biſhop, clergy, and people of that city would not 
ſuffer it to be taken away, but, to ſhew their af- 
tection to the deceaſed prince, there honourably 
buried it. But when the people of Rouen heard 
of it, they were much incenſed, and threatened, 
that unleſs the body was ſpeedily delivered to them, 
they would come and take it away by force. The 
king being informed of this, commanded the corpſe 
to be taken up again, and delivered to the people 
of Rouen, according to his laſt will; which was 
accordingly done, and the body was buried there, 
in the church of St. Mary.” 

Young Henry had a ſon, born at Paris in 1177, 
and named William; but the child not living above 
three days, this reſtleſs prince now died without 
iſſue; and his widow Margaret was, in a few years, 
married to Bela, king of Hungary. 

When the elder Henry firſt heard of his ſon's 
death, he appeared inconſolable ; he burſt forth 
into ſuch exceſſive lamentations for the moſt un- 
natural of ſons, as would ſcarce have been ex- 
cuſable if vented even for the moſt deſerving. But 
his paſſions were ſtrong as well as tender; and the 
firſt emotions of nature are irreſiſtible, till a little 
time allows reaſon an opportunity of interpoſing its 
good offices for the relief of the afflicted. Thus 
Henry, when recovered from the firſt tranſports of 
his ſorrow, though he ſtill felt the pangs of a parent, 
forgot not what was due to the character of a king: 
he carried on the ſiege of Limoges fo vigorouſly, 
that it was at laſt ſurrendered, and the other places 
held by the malecontents ſoon followed its fate. 
Geoffrey, upon this, was forced toſubmit; and Henry 
ſeemed, by his ſpirit and perſeverance, . once more 
to riſe ſuperior to all the attempts of his enemies. 

Theſe and ſome other tranſactions foreign to the 
hiſtory of England, detained Henry in France till 


the month of June, 1184. 
The 
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The death of young Henry put a ſtop, for a 
while to the troubles that had ſo long diſturbed 
the royal family. Richard, though naturally im- 
petuous, remained ſome time quiet, to ſee how 
the king would behave to him, now that he was 
become his heir apparent. 

During this tranquility at court, and in the be- 

inning of the year 1185, Heraclius, patriarch of 
— Aug arrived in England, accompanied by 
the great-maſters of the orders of Knights Templars 
and Hoſpitallers, on an embaſſy from Baldwin, 
king of Jeruſalem, to ſolicit Henry's aid in behalt 
of the Chriſtians of the Holy Land. The patriarch, 
on this occaſion, preſented the king with the keys 
of the Holy Sepulchre and Tower of David, in 
token of their deſire of having him for their ſove- 
reign, as being grand- ſon to Fulk, earl of Anjou, 
who had been king of Jeruſalem. Henry, who 
had not the leaſt deſire to accept of the diadem of 
ſo unprofitable a kingdom, 2 giving an an- 
ſwer to the envoys till he had taken the ſenſe of the 
nation in parliament aſſembled. Accordingly an 
aſſembly of barons and prelates was held at Clerk en- 
well, where Heraclius, in a very moving ſpeech ac- 
companied with tears, deſcribed the calamities un- 
der which the Chriſtians of Paleſtine then groaned. 

But when this matter came to be thoroughly 
canvaſſed, it was the general opinion of the 
aſſembly, that it was not proper for Henry ei- 
ther to accept of the crown of Jeruſalem, or to 
go in perſon on an expedition to the Holy Land, 
ſince by his coronation-oath he was obliged, before 
all other things, to protect his own kingdom. The 
patriarch was not a little chagrined at this reſolu- 
tion of the council, and he could not forbear vent- 
ing ſome part of his uneaſineſs; but Henry, to 
make the diſappointment as eaſy to him as poſſible, 
offered him a large ſupply of money ; but this was 
not thought equal to the preſence and aſſiſtance of a 
prince of the houſe of Anjou. Accordingly the am- 
baſſadors intreated Henry that, as he could not go 
in perſon, he would at leaſt ſend one of his ſons : 
hereupon prince John, throwing himſelf at his fa- 
ther's feet, humbly prayed that he might be per- 
mitted to engage in that expedition. But Henry, 
who had other buſineſs in reſerve for him, and who, 
moreover, loved his children too well to ſend them 
abroad on ſuch viſionary ſchemes, caſt about how 
he might beſt elude the young prince's defire, 
without abſolutely affronting the ambaſſadors : his 
wit preſently ſuggeſted an expedient to him, and 
he told them, that he did not chuſe to come to a 
reſolution till he ſhould have conſulted the king of 
France concerning it; and, to blind the patriarch 

by a ſhew of earneltneſs in his cauſe, he ſet out 
with him for Normandy. The two kings had a 
conference upon the ſubje& at Vaudrueil, the re- 
ſult of which was, that both conſented to ſend 
large ſupplies of men and money, but neither of 
them would go in perſon. 

Pope Lucius was not well pleaſed with Henry's 
refuſing to take the croſs, and ſhewed his reſent- 
ment by denying him certain requeſts, which he 
would have granted had he not been diſſatisfied : 
however, not to break entirely with him, he con- 
ſented to his crowning his youngeſt ſon, John, 
king of Ireland, to whom he ſent for that purpoſe 
a crown of peacock's feathers richly interwoven 
with gold. In 3 this favour he expreſly re- 
ſerved a penny from every houle in Ireland yearly, 
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and ſeveral other advantages; procuring in ex. 
change for his conſent, which coſt him nothing, 2 
very conſiderable addition to his revenues. 1; 
ſoon as the king received the pope's anſwer, he 
knighted his fon John, and lent him governor in- 
to Ireland, not daring to have him crowned there, 
leſt Richard ſhould make it a pretenece to aſk the 
ſame favour in England, and likewiſe being avere 
to the marks of dependence on the papal ſcc ti; 
were annexed to the pontiff's conſent. John wen; 
over to take poſſeſſion of his new government jy 
Eaſter-week, 1186, attended by four hundred 
knights, or men at arms, moſt of them Normans, 
a great body of infantry, and ſome civil officers, 
John, on his arrival, was received by the people 
with great marks of reſpect, as a perſon whom they 
looked upon as their future ſovereign. But the 
levity of the Normans, and the inexperience of 
John, diſguſted the Iriſh ſo much, that they were 
on the point of forming freſh contederacies againſt 
the Engliſh, when Henry, apprehending the con- 
ſequences, recalled his ſon : a conduct which can 
never be ſufficiently admired, thus to deprive a 
darling child, who had never offended him, of a 
place of ſo great dignity and profit, becauſe he 
tound him unfit to fill it with credit to himtelf, or 
ſatisfaction to thoſe under him. 

Henry continued in Normandy from the end of 
March to the beginning of the next year, during 
which time he reſtored the king of Scots, wil 
had never interfered in the diſſentions between him 
and his ſons, to the great earldom of Huntingdon. 
After this he had a conference in relation to the at- 
fair ſo long depending between the French princess 
Alice and Richard; but, notwithſtanding that 
Philip offered the moſt advantageous terms to have 
the match conſummated, Henry never would give 
a direct reply; which has, not without reaſon, 
given molt writers occaſion to repreſent his con- 
nections with that lady, and his conduct to his 
ſon, in the moſt diſgraceful and unnatural lights, 
Finding himſelf too warmly preſſed, both by his 
ſon and the king of France, he haſtily returned to 
England, without declaring any fixed reſolution ; 
his pretence was an inſurrection raifed by the Gal- 
lovingians, in Scotland; but he no ſooner ap- 
proached that country, than Roland, the prince of 
Galloway, came and made his ſubmiſſion. Soon 
after, William, king of Scotland, marrying Er- 
mengarde, grand-daughter of Roſcelin, viſcount of 
Beaumont, and Conſtance, the natural daughter of 
Henry I. the king gave a rent of one hundred 
marks, with fifty 4 fees, as a portion to Er- 
mengarde; and at the ſame time delivered up to 
William the caſtle of Edinburgh, which he had 
kept in his own hands ever ſince the treaty of York. 
The nuptials were ſolemnized at Woodſtock, in 
the preſence of Henry ; but ſcarcely were the re- 
joicings on that occaſion over, when Henry re- 
ceived news of the death of his ſon Geoffrey, earl 
of Brittany, a prince in whom pride, diſſimulation, 
and perfidy were equally blended; and who had a 
principal ſhare in cauſing®thoſe troubles that had 
clouded part of his father's reign. He had lately 
demanded the county of Anjou, and met with a 
denial, becauſe Richard would not conſent to the 
alienation of that province. Exaſperated at the 


refuſal, he retired to the court of France, and 
agreed to hold Brittany in vaſſalage of Philip, and 


ſhake off all ſubjection to his father, provided the 
French 
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French monarch would aſſiſt him with an army to 
invade Normandy. But the execution of this per- 
idious deſign was anticipated by death“. 

This prince left behind him a daughter, named 
Eleanor, and his wife Conſtance big with-child, 
who was quickly after delivered of a fon, named 
4 jur. . . 

— was very deſirous of having the guardian- 

ſhip of theſe infants, for a pretence to keep Brit- 
tany. With this view he took a journey thither, 
in expectation of obtaining the conlent of the ſtates: 
but Conſtance, his daughter-in-law, ſtrongly op- 
poſed it. She affirmed, that, being mother of the 
children, it belonged to her to take care of their 
education; moreover, ſne maintained, they had no 
claim to any thing till after her death, ſince their fa- 
cher was earl of Brittany only in her right . But 
Henry, as grand-father, inſiſted upon the natural title 
to the guardianſhip of his grand- children. The 
{lates of Brittany, who were more afraid of his power 
than conviaced by his reaſons, were 1n great per- 
plexity : juſtice and their own intereſt required 
that Conſtance, to whom the earidom belonged by 
inheritance, ſhould have the government; but, on 
the other hand, it was dangerous to ſend away the 
king without ſome ſatisfaction. In ſhort, they tound 
an expedient, which the king aſſented to, as find- 
ing that he could not obtain more: this was, that 
the counteſs ſhould be made guardian of her chil- 
dren, and it was decreed that all orders and pub- 
lic acts ſhould run jointly in the name of her and 
her ſon; but with this proviſo, that nothing of 
moment ſhould be tranſacted without the advice 
and conſent of the king of England. Before he 
quitted Brittany, Henry cauſed the ſtates to ſwear 
fealty to young Arthur, as their ſovereign; being 
apprehenſive, in caſe Conſtance ſhould marry again 
and have children by a ſecond huſband, ſhe would 
prefer them before thoſe of the firſt. 

Henry would not, perhaps, have been ſo eaſily 
ſatisfied, had he not been afraid that Philip, king 
of France, would have interpoſed in the affair. 
This prince, though young, was meditating grand 
projects: he could not patiently behold ſo many of 
the beſt provinces of his kingdom in the hands of 
the Engliſh; and, ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 
had formed a deſign to wreſt them out of their hands, 
and for that purpoſe eagerly ſought for a proper op- 
portunity. Purſuant to this reſolution he imagined 
that the diſſention, which at this time prevailed 
between Henry and his ſon Richard (on account of 
the latter having refuſed to cede Anjou to his bro- 
ther Geoffrey), was too favourable a juncture to 
be neglected. He was perſuaded theſe princes be- 
ing divided and unarmed, and not ſuſpecting they 
were going to be attacked, he might have a fair 
chance to itrip them of ſome part of their domi- 
nions in France, before they could be in a condi- 
tion to defend them. In this belief he made ex- 
traordinary preparations, and, as ſoon as he was 
ready to act, ſummoned Richard to appear and do 
him homage for Poictou; and required Henry to 
reſtore the Vexin, with all the dowry of Margaret, 
his eldeſt ſon's widow. But here Philip found he 
had taken his meaſures wrong ; for Henry and Ri- 
chard uniting for their common intereſt, kept him 
lo employed, the one in Normandy, the other in 
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Guienne, that he was forced to ſue for a truce, 
which was granted him for two years. 

Having experienced how difficult it was to com- 
paſs his ends ſo long as Henry and his ſon conti- 
nued united; he did not long defer his endeavours 
to foment diſcord between them; and the better to 
inſure ſucceſs to his project, he took occaſion, dur- 
ing the truce, to invite Richard to pay him a viſit at 
Paris, where he gave him the moſt cordial reception, 
and even ſhared with him all the familiarities of lite. 
Theſe careſſes wrought the defired effect on the 
mind of the young prince, who never once ſuſ- 
pected the motive. In a little time he entertained 
{o.{trong an affection for Philip, that he made him 
the confident of all his heart-burnings againſt his 
father, which confidence Philip took eſpecial care 
to turn to his own advantage : he affected to have 
his intereſt greatly at heart; he lamented that a 
prince of ſuch promiling hopes ſhould be kept un- 
der guardianſhip, like an infant, by an ambitious 
father, who conſulted only to aggrandize and en- 
rich himſelf at the expence of thoſe who were the 
neareſt, and ought to be the deareſt to him; and 
he failed not to dwell upon the old ſubject of ran- 
cour, that of Henry's ſo unjuſtly and iniquitouſly 
keeping from his ſon the perſon who had been 
betrothed to him for ſeveral years as his bride: in 
a word, the politic Frenchman omitted no one 
circumſtance he thought moſt likely to work up 
Richard's mind to the pitch of diſcontent and re- 
bellion which was ſo neceſſary to his purpoſe: Ri- 
chard gave into the ſnare, and his diſpoſition of 
mind became ſuch, in a ſhort time, as gave Philip 
the greateſt hopes of attaining his ends. 

In the mean time Henry grew extremely uneaſy; 
he apprehended ſome miſchief hatching, and en- 
deavoured ſeveral times to detach Richard from his 
intimacy with Philip. Inſtead of making a proper 
reply to theſe wiſe and parental admonitions, 
Richard ſtill continued at the court of France, 
and even found means to ſeize upon fome of 
his father's treaſures on the continent, which 
he employed in fortifying his caſtles in Poictou, 
and renounced his allegiance to his father, un- 
leſs he would immediately conſent to his corona- 
dion. 

Henry had ſmarted ſo ſenſibly from the experi- 
ment of that kind which he had made in favour of 
his eldeſt ſon, that it was not to be ſuppoſed he 
would willingly repeat it in behalf of the paſſionate 
and headſtrong Richard, and he therefore refuſed 
the propoſal. However, as he was unwilling to 
provoke him by any unneceſſary ſeverities, he em- 
ployed every gentle method te bring him back to 
his duty: he diſpatched a truſty meſſenger to re- 
preſent to him, that he had imprudently given in- 
to the ſnare which had been ſpread for him by Phi- 
lip, whoſe ſole aim was to ſow diſſention between 
him and his father, that he might make an advan- 
tage of their miſunderſtanding. At laſt the young 
prince ſeemed to be ſenſible of his errors, and, re- 
pairing to Angers, ſubmitted to his father, bind- 
ing himſelf by a ſolemn oath, that he would never 
more deviate from his allegiance : but, notwith- 
ſtanding this promiſe, he ſoon after received the 
croſs from the archbiſhop of Tours, without the 
king's conſent or knowlege. f 
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* He was unhorſed in a tournament, and ſo much bruiſed 
that he fell ill of a fever, which carried him off in a few days, 
tle was generally diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 


*5 


Child of Perdition. He died on the nineteenth of Auguſt, 
1187. 
+ She was daughter to Conan le Petit, earl of Brittany. 
4 E Towards 
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Towards the latter end of the year 1187, Philip 
raiſed a great army, and made a formal demand 
from Henry of the places he held on the preſump- 
tion of Alice's marriage with his ſon Richard, or that 
the marriage ſhould be immediately conſummated. 
Upon Henry's continuing to evade this demand, 
Philip actually began hoſtilities ; but juſt at that 
time the animolity of the two monarchs was for a 
while ſuſpended, upon the melancholy news that 
the city of Jeruſalem was taken by the great Sa- 
ladine, ſultan of Babylon, and that Guy de Luſig- 
nan, the laſt that ſwayed the ſceptre of that king- 
dom, was in the hands of the Infidels. As the 
union of the Chriſtians had formerly been the 
means of conquering Paleſtine, their diſſention was 
the cauſe of its deſtruction, after they had been in 
poſſeſſion of it near a century. This news, which 
threw the princes of Europe into great conſterna- 
tion, was particularly fatal to pope Urban III. who 
died of grief. He was ſoon followed by Gregory III. 
his ſucceſſor, who fitting in the papal chair but 
three months, made room by his death for Cle- 
ment III. 

The two kings of France and England were ſen- 
ſibly affected with the calamities of the Chriſtians 
in the Eaſt, and upon this occaſion they reſolved 
with one conſent to drop their private quarrel for 
the cauſe of God {for ſo it was termed in thoſe days), 
and hold a conference, to conſider of means to 
remedy this misfortune. At this interview, which 
was held between Giſors and Trie, on the twenty- 
firſt of January, 1188, their firſt buſineſs was to 
renew the truce; after which it was agreed between 
Philip, Henry, and the earl of Flanders, that they 
ſhould all take the croſs . A convention was then 
entered into between the two kings, for eſtabliſh- 
ing a land-tax towards defraying the expences of 
this important expedition ; and it was reſolved that 
2 tenth of all rents and chattels, as well of the 
clergy as laity, ſhould be raiſed in their terri- 
TT — 

Henry having given orders for raiſing this tax 
in his foreign dominions, failed from Dieppe to 
England, landing on the thirtieth of January at 
Winchelſea. Immediately on his arrival he ſum- 
moned a general council of his prelates and nobi- 
lity, which met on the eleventh of February at 
Gedington, now Gaitown, in Cheſhire, where it 
was agreed to levy a tenth of all rents and move- 
ables, of arms, houſes, cloaths, veſtments, jewels, 
and of every other commodity, except the corn 
of that year's growth; and this was to extend 
to Jews as well as Chriſtians, and to be paid by 
the Candlemas . following : but all thoſe who en- 
gaged in the cruſade were exempt from this tax, 
and even permitted to levy a tenth upon their 
vaſſals and tenants, and to mortgage their own eſ- 
rates for the ſpace of three years. The king ſent 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and ſome other noble- 
men, to preſs William, king of Scotland, to raiſe a like 
tenth in his dominions, which he readily promiſed, 
being, like moſt other princes in Europe, infected 
with the reverence of religious knight-errantry, fo 
prevalent in thoſe days. He accordingly ſummoned 
a general aſſembly of all his prelates, earls, and 
barons, and an infinite number of his vaſlals and 
free tenants, and propoſed the matter to them in 
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preſence of Henry's ambaſſadors. After mature 


deliberation, the council rejected the propo 
reſolved to grant no — — — 
that they would never give it, even though the 
king of England, nay their own lord the king of 
Scotland, ſhould attempt to force them to . v 
nor could all the perſuaſions of William, or the in 
treaties of the Engliſh deputies, make them chan 
their reſolve. A remarkable inſtance this, of T 
independency of the Scottiſh 
was undoubtedly formed upon the plan of that of 
England ; and of their power in granting mone 
and laying taxes upon the ſubject. 4 

Henry, vexed at the refractorineſs of the Scots 
ſeems to have vented his diſguſt upon his own ſub. 
jects, by exacting the contributionswith the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays, that he ſent 
his collectors throughout England ; and Pitching 
upon the richeſt perſons in every city, for inſtance. 
two hundred in London, and one hundred in York. 
obliged them to be anſwerable for the ſum taxed 
upon their reſpective cities; ſuch as refuſed were 
impriſoned until they had paid the utmoſt farthing. 
The ſame author adds, that the Engliſh paid 4boye 
ſeventy thouſand pounds towards this tythe, and 
the Jews in England ſixty thouſand pounds; which 
according to the preſent value of money, amounts 
to very near two millions. 

About two or three months after this tranſaction 
almoſt all Poictou took up arms againſt Richard, 
upon a very frivolous occaſion. This prince, who 
was engaged in the cruſade, having occalion for a 
ſum of money to equip him for the expedition, 
came into Poictou to raiſe it. While he was 
employed in this affair, an officer belonging to 
Raymond, earl of Thoulouſe, paſſing through his 
territories, and giving him ſome caule of diſguſt, 
he committed him to priſen. Raymond, upon 
notice thereof, ordered, by way of repriſal, two 
Poictevin _—_— to be arreſted as they were 
returning through Thoulouſe, from a pilgrimage 
to St. Iago de Compoſtella. Theſe violent proceed- 
ings cauſed a very warm quarrel between the two 
princes ; and Richard, out of pique, took occaſion 
to revive the pretenſions of the houſe of Poictou 
to the earldom of Thoulouſe. This furniſhed him 
with a pretence to enter earl Raymond's country 
with a powerful army, where he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of Moiſſac, and ſeveral other places. The 
earl finding himſelf fo unjuſtly engaged in a war, 
and not doubting but that Henry of England was 
privy to the proceedings of his fn, he demanded 
the aſſiſtance of France. 

Philip had been treating for ſome time with the 
barons of Berry, and with thoſe of Auvergne, to 
debauch them from their allegiance to the king of 
England ; and they, gained by his promiſes, were 
ready to join him, and deliver up their caſtles for 
his ſervice, This treaty, however, had not been 
conducted fo ſecretly but that it came to the ears 
of Henry, who ſent to upbraid Philip with this 
breach of faith, and at the — time to clear him- 
ſelf from having the leaſt hand in the invaſion of 
the count of Thoulouſe's territories, which he de- 
clared to have been undertaken by Richard without 
his knowlege. Philip finding his clandeſtine mea- 
ſures diſcovered, and having more at heart to add 


e which 
c 


„ On this occaſion Philip choſe a red, Henry a white, and 


+ This tax, from the occaſion and manner of raiſing it, 


the earl of Flanders a grey croſs. Thoſe of their ſubjects that en- | took the name of the Saladine Ty the. 


gagedin this cruſade, unitated them in this dictinction of colours, 


one 
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one town to the domains of France, than to recover 
il Paleſtine out of the hands of the Infidels, 
thought fit at laſt to throw off the maſk : he had 
— to ſuſpend all differences, and forbear hoſti- 
lities, until the cruſade was over; he had, as a ſworn 
brother in that enterprize, undertaken the protec- 
tion of Henry foreign dominions; but, forgetting 
all obligations of honour and conſcience, he, un- 
der colour of aſſiſting the earl of Thoulouſe, his 
"al, now fell with an army into Berry, which he 
over-ran, taking a great many of its principal 
laces, or having them delivered into his hands by 
thoſe of Henry's French ſubjects whom he had 
drawn from their allegiance. He then . burnt 
Mount-Richard, and took ſeveral towns in Au- 
* 2 beginning of this war furniſhing us with 
no remarkable events, we ſhall only take notice of, 
irs conſequences, which proved very fatal to the 
king of England. Whillt it was vigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted on both ſides, all on a ſudden, when Henry 
leaſt expected it, his ſon Richard left him, and 
went over to the king of France. This probably 
was owing to the intrigues of Philip, who ſuffered 
no opportunity to eſcape him of encouraging Ri- 
chard in his rebellious diſpoſition. But hiſtorians 
not having unfolded to us the ſecret ſprings of this 
defection, we ſhall not amuſe nor miſlead our readers 
with empty or ill-founded conjectures. This, how- 
ever, is certain, Richard pretended to have two 
cauſes of complaint againſt the king his father : 
the firſt was, that he detained from him the princeſs 
Alice, and had even offered Philip, who preſſed to 
have the nuptials ſolemnized, to marry her to prince 
John, upon more advantageous terms: whether this 
was fact, or Philip had impoſed upon him by a fal- 
ſity, he pretended to believe that a project had been 
formed to deprive him of his birth-right, and place 
his younger brother on the throne. The other 
occaſion of complaint was, that Philip having of- 
fered to conſent to a truce, Henry had refuſed it, 
affirming that it was better to conclude a peace 
and adjuſt their reſpective pretenſions before they 
went on their wy into the Holy Land : 
this diſpleaſed Richard, as he would thereby have 
been obliged to reſtore his conqueſts in Thoulouſe, 
of which, by a truce, he might ſtill have kept poſ- 
ſeſſion. To crown his unnatural treachery and re- 
bellion, Richard now, without the knowlege or 
conſent of his father, ſwore fealty and homage to 
the king of France. Þ | 
Notwithſtanding this provocation, Henry, who 
now ſaw plainly the engagements into which Ri- 
chard was entered with Philip, was yet obliged to 
agree to a truce until the middle of January fol- 
lowing. To this he was particularly induced by 
finding that Richard had gained over moſt of his 
provinces in France to ſide with him, by which 
Henry was almoſt diſabled to maintain the war: 
nay, the revolt was ſo general, that, keeping his 
Chriſtmas at Saumur, he had the mortification to 
lee himſelf attended only by three or four nobles. | 
But Henry's vexation was farther increaſed by 
the ill ſucceſs of the following campaign; for in 
the ſpring of 1189, Philip, taking the field, re- 
duced la Ferte, — Montfort, Maleſtable, 
Beaumont, and Balon : then, taking the route to 
Tours, wheeled about unexpectedly, and marched 
directly to Mans, where Henry was quartered with 
leven hundred knights, and a ſmall body of forces. 
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The ſudden appearance of the enemy threw Henry's 
followers into ſuch confuſion, that Stephen de 
Tours, ſeneſchal of Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on 
fire, the flames were ſuffered to ſpread over the 
walls, and occaſioned a conflagration in the city. 
Geoffrey de Brueillon endeavouring to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the enemy, by breaking down a ſtone 
bridge built over the Sarte, was attacked, wounded, 
and taken priſoner; and his men flying in diſorder, 
were purſued by the French to the city, which 
they entered along with them in the general con- 
fuſion. Henry finding it impracticable to rectify 
the diſorder occaſioned by the fire and the enemy, 
retired with his troops towards Fruelles, leaving 
thirty knights, and twice that number of ſoldiers, 
in the tower of le Mans, which, having been furi- 
ouſly battered three, days was obliged to ſurrender. 

Henry, whoſe preſence of mind never abandoned 
him amidſt the greateſt dangers, immediately re- 
ſolved to take ſuch meaſures as might prevent the 
farther progreſs of the enemy : accordingly, next 
day, he diſpatched William Fitz Ralph, ſeneſchal 
of Normandy, with William Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex and Aumale, to defend that province; and 
ordered his chancellor, Geoffrey, to proceed with 
the main body of his army to Alengon : he himſelf 
repaired with a ſmall train to Angers, and was ſoon 
after joined by Geoffrey, with a party of knights, 
at Savigny. 

In this wretched condition of his affairs Henry 
had recourſe to the pope (Clement III.) deſiring 
him to interpoſe his authority, and procure a peace. 
But this method proved ineffectual : indeed the 
pope ſent legates into France, who threatened Phi- 
hp and Richard with excommunication, as being 
the cauſes of preventing the carrying on the expe- 
dition to the Holy Land; but theſe menaces fell far 
ſhort of the imagined effect. The French monarch, 
with great ſpirit, replied, . that the pope had no 
right to intermeddle in the affairs of his kingdom, 
eſpecially when the buſineſs in hand was the chaſ- 
tiling a vaſſal who had taken up arms againſt his 
lord: adding, with an inſulting air, © that he 
ſuppoſed the ime of Henry's fterlings had made 
the legates ſo warm in his cauſe.” Richard is ſaid to 
have been ſo much incenſed at the interpoſition and 
threats of theſe churchmen, that he drew his ſword 
and would have run Agnani, one of the legates, 
through, had he not been prevented by thoſe pre- 
ſent. | L115 1 | 

In the mean time, Philip and Richard proceeded 
in their conqueſts with little or no oppoſition. 
Several great Norman barons delivered up their 
fortreſſes and joined the confederates ; the caſtles 
of Tours, Roche PEveque, Montoire, Chateau 
du Loir, Chaumont, Amboiſe, and Roche Cor- 
beau, ſurrendered without reſiſtance : in a word, 
Henry found himſelf, in his old age, abandoned 
by his friends and ſubjects, and on the point of be- 
ing {tripped of his dominions, his crown, and per- 
haps his life, by an unnatural ſon; for it is more 
than probable that his perſon might have fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, had not the neutral 
princes, who were feodatories to the crown of 
France, thought it high time to interpoſe. The 
earl of Flanders, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
archbiſhop of Rheims now applied to Henry to 
accept an accommodation upon the belt terms he 


could get. The, diſtreſſed monarch, dreading the 
conſequences of ſo unfortunate a war, and * 
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the pope could do him no ſervice, vas forced at 
length to comply. The place appointed for the 
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treaty was Azay, near Tours. Moſt of the articles 


of the treaty were left to the arbitration of the king 
of France, who tranſmitted them, by the hands 
.of the count of Flanders, attended by the duke of 
Burgundy and the archbiſhop of Rheims, to Sau- 
mur, where Henry then reſided, in order to receive 
his approbation. Henry, who was in no condition 
to refuſe any terms which his enemies might think 
proper to impoſe, acquieſced in the articles, fuch 
as they had been agreed upon by the legates, the 
nobility, and prelates of both kingdoms, at the 
place of. conference. This treaty has been very 
erroneouſly given by many of our modern hiſtori- 
ans, we ſhall therefore inſert it as it ſtands in Hove- 
den, who ſet down the articles from the minutes 
which were drawn up at the meeting. 


Conditions of Peace between HExav, king of | 
England, and PaiLie, king of France. 


© This convention is between the aforeſaid king 
of France, and king of England, and Richard, earl 
of Poictou, with their archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, 
and barons, at the feaſt of the apoſtles Peter and 
Paul, at a congreſs between Tours and Araſie, 
where the king of England entirely puts bimfelt 
under the conduct and upon the will of the ſaid 
king of France; that is to ſay, the king of Eng- 
land did then repeat his homage to the king of 
France, becauſe, in the beginning of the late war, 
the king of England had dehed the king of France, 
and the king of France had refuſed the king of 
England's homage. It was then likewiſe ſtipulated 
by the king of France, that his ſiſter Alice, whom 
the king of England had in cuſtody, ſhould be de- 
livered to the keeping of one of five perſons whom 
earl Richard ſhould chuſe. The king of France 
next ſtipulates, that he ſhall have an oath of per- 
formance on the part of the king of England's ſub- 
jects, for the delivery of his ſaid ſiſter to earl Ri- 
chard, upon his return from the Holy Land: and 
farther, that earl Richard ſhall receive the homages 
of his father's ſubjects, both in England and upon 
the continent; and that no baron, or knight, who 
in this war had left the king of England and come 
over to earl Richard, ſhall return to the king of 
England before he is within a month of his depar- 
ture for Jeruſalem, which will be about the middle 
of Lent. At which time the aforeſaid kings, and 
Richard, earl of Paictou, ſhall be at Vezelay; and 
all the burghers of the king of England's own towns 
ſhall be free throughout all the kingdom of France, 
according to former cuſtoms, nor be impleaded in 
any matter but in felony. The king of England 
is to pay to the king of France twenty thouſand 
marks of ſilver; and all the barons of England 
are to ſwear, that if their king ſnould refuſe to ob- 
ſerve thoſe terms, that they will obſerve them 
with the king of France and earl Richard, and to 
the utmoſt of their power aſſiſt them againſt the 
kingiof England. And the king of France and 
earl Richard ſnall keep in their hands the cities 
of Maine arid Tours, with the caſtles of Ligdi 
and Trou; or, according to the king of Eng- 
land's option, the king of France and earl Ri: 
chard: ſhall hold the caſtle of Giſors and the caſtle * 
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France.” 
1 \ 
This treaty was firſt ratified at Azay, on the 
thirtieth of June, 1189; and on the fourth of 
the ſucceeding month was. ſigned by Henry, in 
another conference held. at the fame place, and at 
which he affifted in perſon. Here he met with , 
mortification that was more ſevere to him than all 
his other misfortunes : he diſcovered, that, durin 
the late war, his beloved ſon John held intelligence 
with Philip, and was concerned in all his brother's 
plots to dethrone a father, who had ever ſhewn 2 
render aftection for him. This ſtroke was too much 
for human nature, already bowed down with old 
age, infirmities, and a ſeries of ill ſucceſs, to fy 
port. His grief threw him into fo violent a rage 
that he curſed the day of his birth, and laid his 
own irrevocable malediction, and prayed for that of 
God, upon his ſons. He then departed, in all the 
anguiſh of a fallen king and a forſaken father,: 
Chinon ; where, ſhortly after, perceiving his eng 
to approach, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into 
the church, before the altar, where, after confeſſ. 
ing himſelf, he expired of a broken heart, on the 
ſixth of July, 1189 (being two days after he had 
ſigned the articles of Azay, and) after reigning 
thirty-four years, ſeven months, and four days, 
and in the fifty- ſeventh year of his age. No ſooner 
was the breath departed from the royal corpſe than, 
like that of his great- grand- father the Conqueror, 
it was deſerted by all the late attendants, but not 
till ſome of them had, with the moſt ſhocking and 
indecent inſolence, ſtripped it of all its coverings, 
leaving it expoſed naked in the church; at length, 
one of the pages, leſs brutal than the reſt, returned 
and threw over it a ſhort mantle. It was afterwards 
conveyed, by the care of bis natural fon Geoffrey, 
to the abbey of Fontevraud, in a magnificent man- 
ner, and there interred “*. 
Such was the end of Henry II. one of the moſt 
illuſtrious princes of his time, both for ↄreatneſs 
of genius and extent of dominions. He was tem- 
perate to a degree of abſtinence in his living; 
robuſt and vigorous in his conſtitution; eloquent 
and perſuaſive in his diſcourſe; infinitely good- 
natured, and the politeſt prince of his age; very 
compaſſionate to all in diſtreſs, and ready at all 
times to give them relief. He had great natu- 
ral · parts, with a ſolid judgment; and theſe im- 
proved by an uncommon ſhare of learning for the 
times he had lived in. He was endowed with an 
extraordinary memory, inſomuch that he never for- 
got-any perſon he had ever ſeen, or any thing he 
had either read or heard, worthy notice : by this 
means he was perfectly well verſed in hiſtory, and 
had to"afliſt;hum the experience of all ages. In 
the field, his courage, which yielded to none, was 
tempered with that prudent caution which conſt:- 
rutes the good general : he excelled in military 
ſkill, and was ever collected amidſt the greatelt 
dangers of the field. He never engaged in a war 
without an abſolute neceſſity ; nor ever terminated 
one without giving ſignal proofs of his lenity to a 
vanquiſhed enemy, He was wile in council, mo- 
derate in proſperity, firm in adverſity, Not ſatis- 
fed with enacting good and wholeſome laws, he 


of Pacey, until the performance of the above ar- 


took care to fee them executed with the greateſt 


n 


Where Rerwardo it was, to ether with the bodies of queen Eleanor, his ſon Richard and his queen, honoured with 2 


noble monument, erected by a natural daughter of Henry IV. king of France. . _ 
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unctuality: for this purpoſe he made frequent 
rogreſſes through all the different parts of his do- 

minions, inſpecting the behaviour of his officers 

and magiſtrates, and ſeverely puniſhing thoſe who 
were either negligent or unjuſt in the performance 
of their duty. His religion was that of the pious 
and ſenſible Chriſtian; as ſuch he deſpiſed all of- 
tentatious ſhew of devotion, and the modiſh cuſtom 
of founding monaſteries and endowing them with 
privileges deſtructive of order and diſcipline. Fitz 

Stephens, one of the moſt zealous partizans of 

Becket, in the height of that quarrel and of his 

own ſufferings, being baniſhed on that account, 
ves this character of him: * He was (ſays he“). 

endowed with ſo many and ſuch excellent gifts, 

both of nature and grace, that there was not a 
rince in the world comparable to him: and if he 


had but ſhewn a little more deference to the church, 


no encomium could come up to his merit.” And 
here it muſt be confeſſed that affair was of a very 
delicate nature; and, conſidering the. notions and 
circumſtances of the times, any other king muſt 
have ſunk under it. His ſole view in oppoſing 
the inſolent demands of Becket, and his colleague 

ope Alexander, was to ſerve the church of Eng- 
land, to aſſert her independency, and to make the 
metropolitical church of Canterbury the dernier 
reſſort in all eccleſiaſtical matters, without any ap- 
peal to Rome: ſo that Henry was really the cham- 

ion for thoſe rights and liberties of the church of 
England and of the ſee of Canterbury, which Bec- 
ket laboured with all his might to ſubvert, and 


ſubject to the court of Rome q. 


But as no human character can attain : to. per- 
fection, we find this great monarch's virtues alloyed 
by many frailties and infirmities. His fondneſs 
for power and his paſſion for women, proved the 
ſources of thoſe numerous calamities which diſ- 
turbed his reign, and embittered his private life. 
But as the monks thought themſelves lighted by 
him, and hard treated in the perſon of their cham- 
pion, Becket, they have been very induſtrious in 
propagating many idle ſtories to the prejudice of 
this excellent prince's character, which ſeem to 
have been too readily credited by our hiſtorians. 
The accuſation upon which his enemies ſeem to 
lay the greateſt ſtreſs, is his unnatural and unlaw- 
ful commerce with the French princeſs Adelais, or 
Alice, his fon Richard's betrothed wife: but moſt 
of their endeavours, inſtead of proving his guilt, 
have only demonſtated their own malevolence and 
rancour ; for, in the firſt place, it ſhould be conſi- 
ſidered that Henry was ſo continually taken up with 
buſineſs, that he had ſcarce a moment unemployed, 
much leſs was he maſter of ſuffictent letfure to paſs 
in amorous dalliance ; in the next place, Henry 
had the greateſt reaſon to be apprehenſive of an- 


other alliance with France, and therefore was actu- 


ated by the dictates of the ſoundeſt policy in pre- 
venting, if poſſible, this match. As to Richard's 
repeated demand of her, it appears to be little 


more than grimace; accordingly, as ſoon as his 


father Henry was laid in his grave, his behaviour 
ſhewed his complaints in general to be omly pre- 
tences to colour his rebellion: he had earneſtly de- 
ſired leave to conſummate his marriage with Alice, 
and accuſed his father of injuſtice in obſtructing 
his happineſs; yet when, on his acceſſion to the 
crown, the pretended happineſs was in his power, 
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he thought no more of it; on the other hand, his 
jealouſies and fears of his brother John's ſupplant- 
ing him in the ſucceſſion vaniſhed as ſuddenly; for, 
inttead-of returning to England immediately, as he 
would certainly have done had he been apprehen- 
ſive of that prince forming any cabals, he ſtaid 
above a month in France after Henry's death, 


without ſhewing the leaſt uneaſineſs on that ac- 


count. Upon the whole, I think we may candidly 
infer, that the ſtory of Alice being debauched by 
Henry, or any other perſon; to be mere ſurmiſe, 
and an effect of the impertinent gueſſes of people, 
in order to account for an event, the reaſons where- 
of they did not underſtand. Laſtly; as the frail- 
ties of kings are ever more conſpicuous than thoſe 
of private perſons, and excite the curioſity of the 
world in a much higher degree, it is very ſtrange 
if Henry (as ſome pretend) had a fon by this 
princeſs, no memorial of him, not ſo much as his 
name, ſhould be ever preſerved by any writer, 
nor any. notice taken of him by his father, or the 


| ſons or ſucceſſors of that father, who, in the lan- 


guage and according to the practice of that age, 


would have called him their brother, and treated 


him as ſuch in many reſpects; 

However this matter was, or whatever other 
failings Henry might have had in common with 
the reſt of mankind; thus much may be aſſerted 
with truth; that his virtues were beneficial to his 
ſubjects, and his vices pernicious only to himſelf : 
in a word, he was the king, the prieſt, and the fa- 
ther of his people. | 

As to his political character, that will more 
clearly appear, when we come to give an account 
of the many excellent laws and regulations he 
made during the courſe of his reign. | 

It now remains that I ſhould ſpeak of Henry's 
family and iſſue. | | 

By his queen Eleanor, the ſole heireſs of Wil- 
liam, duke of Aquitaine, and the repudiated wife of 
Lewis VII. (or the Young) king of France, he had, 

t. William, his eldeſt ſon, who died an infant, 
in the ſecond year of his father's reign. - 

2. Henry, his ſecond fon, who was born the 
twenty- eighth of February, 1154, at London; and 
was, when but a child, matried to Margaret, daughter 
te the king of France, by Conſtance, his ſecond wife. 

3. Richard, born at Oxford, in the palace called 
Beaumont, A. D. 1157, and ſucceeded his father 
on the throne. ä 

4. Geoffrey, who was born the year following; 
and was, in right of Conſtance, his wife, earl of 
Brittany and Richmond, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter named Eleanor, and a poſthumous ſon called 
Arthur; of both whom more will be ſaid in the 
following ſheets. | | 

5. John (ſurnamed Sans Terre, or Lackland, 
on account of the little proviſion made for him 
during his father's life), who mounted the throne 
upon the death of 'his brother Richard. 

King Heary had likewiſe three daughters : 

1. Maud, or Matilda, the eldeſt, born A. D. 
1156, who was married to Henry, duke of Saxony, 
in 11673 but ſhe died immediately after her father. 

2. Eleanor, born A. D. 1162; and married to 
Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, A. D. 1176. 

- 2. Joan, or Joanna, born A. D. 1165, and mar- 
ried to William, ſurnamed the Good, king of Si- 
cily, A. D, 1177. 


* Epiſt, St. Th. lib. i, epiſt. 103. 
25 


+ See AngliaSacra,. vol. ii. p. 523, 524- 
4 F ; Beſides 
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Beſides his lawful iſſue, Henry had two natural 
ſons by Roſamond above-mentioned. 

1. William Longue Eiſpee, to whom Richard J. 
gave the earldom ot Saliſbury, with Ela, daughter 
and heireſs of William d'Evreux. 

2. Geoffrey, who was firſt biſhop-ele& of Lin- 
coln, in 1174, and continued fo till 118 1; and in 
the reign of his brother, king Richard, he was 
elected archbiſhop of York, againſt a powerful op- 
poſition. | | | 

There was alſo one Morgan, a Welſhman, pro- 
voſt of Beverley, who pretended to be a natural 
ſon of king Henry, by the lady of fir Ralph Blewet, 
knight. In 1213 he was elected biſhop of Dur- 
ham, by the unanimous conſent of the monks of 
the chapter ; and going to Rome for conſecration, 
the pope offered to confirm his election if he would 
diſclaim his pretended birth, and acknowlege him- 
ſelf to be the ſon of Ralph Blewet : but Morgan 
refuſed the propoſal, declaring that he would not 
renounce the honour of being ſprung from the 
blood-royal to obtain any dignity whatever. The 
pope's offer ſeems to imply, that there was no other 
proof of Morgan's being a ſon of Henry, than his 
own aſſertion, otherwiſe he could not regularly 
have given him ſuch an alternative but all ages 
have produced ſome wrong-headed mortals, who, 
without any foundation but their own vanity, have 
either believed themſelves, or endeavoured to make 
others believe, that they were ſprung from royal 
Origin. 

Some hiſtorians relate, that in the reign of 
Henry II. there was found in the abbey-church- 


yard of Glaſtonbury a grave containing three bo- | 


dies, laid one upon another, each in a ſeparate 
coffin. It was pretended the firſt contained the 
remains of Guinever, ſecond wife of the great Ar- 
thur ; the ſecond thoſe of Modred, his nephew; 
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and the third the body of Arthur himſelf; this latter 
being diſtinguiſhed by a leaden croſs, with this in. 
ſcription, © Here lies the illuſtrious king Arthur 
in the iſle of Avelon.” As to the account of th, 
ſupernatural ſize of his bones, it is juſtly deemed 
fabulous. 

About 1176, being the twenty-ſecond of Henry, 
reign, London bridge was began to be built with 
ſtone, by Peter Coleman, a prieſt : the king con. 
tributed to the advancement of ſo good a work: 
a cardinal, who was then legate here, and the arch. 
buſhop of Canterbury, gave a thouſand marks to- 
wards it. The courſe of the river Thames vas 
for the time, turned another way by a trench du 
for that purpoſe, beginning at Batterſea and eng. 
ing about Rotherhithe. The bridge was thirty. 
three years in building. Stowe's Survey. 

In 1177, king Henry laid the foundations of 
Warwick caſtle. Idem. 

In 1178, the Jews obtained permiſſion to have 3 
burial- ground near every town where they dwelt. 
Before, they had but one in England, which was 
at London. Brompt. & Hoved. 

About Chriſtmas, A. D. 1179, being the twenty. 
ſixth of Henry II. ſaith Roger Hoveden, at a place 
called Oxenhall, near Darlington, in the biſhopric 
of Durham, the earth was on a ſudden raiſed to 1 
prodigious height, and remained ſeveral hours in 
that poſition ; when it as ſuddenly ſunk down 
again with an horrible noiſe, leaving a deep chaſm 
or pit, which continues to this day; and Mr. Cam- 
den, in his Britannia (new edit. p. 774.) ſuppoſes 
it to be the wells that are now called Hell Kettles, 

In 1183, there was a violent earthquake, which 
overthrew the church of Lincoln, and other 
churches: at the ſame time there was an almoſt 
total eclipſe of the ſun. 
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RICHARD I. ſurnamed COEUR DE LION. A. D. 1189. 


ICHARD, who was on the continent at the 

time of his father's deceaſe, no ſooner re- 
ceived the news of that intereſting event, than he 
haſtened to haye an interview with king Philip of 
France, in order to do him homage for his Nor- 
man dominions, as alſo to return him thanks for 
the protection himſelf and his brothers had, from 
time to time, received at his hands. A conference 
was accordingly held between the two kings at a 
place between Chaumont and Trie, on the twenty- 
tecond of July. Here Philip inſiſted upon the re- 
ſtitution of Giſors and other places; but, inſtead 
of chem, the king of England agreed to pay him 
four thouſand marks of ſilyer, over and above the 
twenty thouſand his father Henry had engaged to 
pay by the late treaty *. 

This matter ſettled, Richard next repaired to 
Rouen, to receive in that city the ducal crown of 
Normandy, and to be girt with the ſword of that 
duchy, agreeable to the forms of inveſtiture at thoſe 
times. This twofold ceremony was performed by 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, in the preſence of the 
biſhops, earls, and barons of Normandy. Here 


he made a ſtay of near ſix weeks, by which he 


plainly ſhewed that he was under none of thoſe 
apprehenſions about the ſucceſſion in England, 
which he had, during his father's life-time, ſo often 
uſed as a pretext for his refractorineſs and rebellion. 
The behaviour of the Engliſh, indeed, upon his 
acceſſion was ſuch as left him no room for ſuch 
apprehenſions, for, as ſoon as Henry II. was dead, 
they executed the orders ſent by Richard from 
Normandy, with as much readineſs and punc- 
tuality as if he had been long in poſſeſſion of the 
throne. | 

His firſt care, upon finding himſelf inveſted with 
regal power, was the releaſement of his mother 
Eleanor, who had now been a priſoner (of ſtate, 
indeed, and ſo more at large than others) for up- 
wards of fixteen years. With her liberty he be- 
ſtowed on her the adminiſtration of the government 
here, during his abſence; and, moreover, he gave 
her authority to paſs a general act of amnelty; 
and ſettled on her, for the maintenance of her 

rſon and dignity, the ſums which Henry I. and 

ing Stephen had granted to their queens tor à 
dower, beſides what Henry II. her huſband had 


allowed her. 
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Eleanor, who herſelf had experienced the de- 
rivation of that moſt ineſtimable of all bleſſings, 
iberty, no ſooner was inveſted with thele powers, 
than ſhe haſted to throw open all the priſon-gates 
throughout the kingdom, and to remit all for- 
feitures claimed by the law. This endearing and 

pular act was a very proper prelude to the oath of 
allegiance which ſhe ſoon exacted from all degrees 
in the nation to Richard, as king of England. 
At the ſame time the earl of Leiceſter and others 
were reſtored to their eſtates, of which they had 
been deprived by the late king. ; FE 

And now Richard, having ſettled all his affairs in 
Normandy, embarked at Barfleur, on the eleventh 
of Auguſt, and on the thirteenth landed at Portſ- 
mouth, where he was met and attended by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops of Ro- 
cheſter, Lincoln, and Chicheſter. From thence he 
went to Wincheſter the next day, where he took 
an account of his father's treaſures: and on this 
occaſion he gave ſuch an inſtance of a tyranni- 
cal and arbitrary exertion of power as afforded 
his ſubjects but a melancholy preſage of his future 
reign. 

Stephen de Tours was a man of low birth, but 
great talents, and had, by his capacity, diligence, 
and fidelity, recommended himſelf ſo much to 

Henry that he had made him ſeneſchal of Anjou, 
and entrufted him, not only with the government 
of ſeveral important fortreſſes in that province, but 
alſo with the keeping of his treaſures ; and, as a 
farther mark of his regard and eſteem, had given 
him a lady of noble birth and great fortune (who 
was a king's ward) in marriage. This man Richard 
ſeized upon, loaded with irons, and confined him in 
the caſtle of Wincheſter till he had delivered up 
not only all the forts and caſtles in his cuſtody, but 
alſo all his own fortune, amounting to forty-five 
thouſand pounds, Anjouvin money : then he cauſed 
him to be divorced from his wife, becauſe ſhe was 
of noble deſcent, and he of inferior and ignoble 
birth; and declared he would, by his own autho- 
rit, annul all ſuch unequal marriages. It may, per- 
haps, after this treatment, appear ftrange that Ri- 
chard ſhould continue this perſon in his poſt as 
governor, and afterwards employ him in the ma- 
nagement of the revenues of Anjou; but it is not 
the only inſtance of the inequality of this prince's 
behaviour. 

His good-ſenſe and judgment, however, ap- 
peared more conſpicuous in his very next act, 
which was that of degrading and baniſhing from 
his court all thoſe who had rebelled againſt the king 
his father. This has, by many writers, been brought 
| againſt him as a charge of ingratitude ; but his 
own words, on this occaſion, will be the beſt ex- 
cuſe for, or rather panegyric on, his conduct: 
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| Jucael de Mayenne demanded to be reſtored to 
their lands and caſtles (which being forfeited by 
former rebellions, had been ſeized by Henry), in 
recompence of their ſervices to Richard in his laſt 
revolt; Richard accordingly put them in poſſeſſion 
thereof, agreeable to his convention with them 
at the time they abandoned the late king to ſide 
with him; but he turned them out again the very 
next day, ſaying, ** That ſuch who had deſerted 
their liege-lord and aſſiſted others againſt him, de- 
ſerved only to be rewarded in that manner.” 

The jealouſy which he had expreſſed of his bro- 
ther John, ſeemed now to be totally annihilated, 
or to have given way to the more politic conſider- 
ation of —— a friend of the only adult heir ap- 
parent to the crown; for, ſoon after his return to 
England, Richard increaſed (or rather formed) his 
appenage by grants of the eſtate of William Pep- 
perel, and the caſtles of Marlborough, Luggerſ- 
hall, le Pec, Bolſover, Lancaſter, Nottingham, 
Tukhill, and Wallingford, with all the honours 
and foreſts annexed to thoſe caſtles; to which, in 
the overflowings of his new-conceived kindneſs and 
affection, he added the earldoms of Cornwal, De- 
von, Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Lancaſhire, with the till greater earldom of Glo- 
ceſter, and the heireſs of that family in marriage; 
by all which honours John was made maſter of 
conſiderable parts of the realm, at the very time 
when the king, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, had in 
view to leave the kingdom to embark on a long, 
remote, and hazardous expedition. 

It has been already oblerved, that the queen- 
mother had, previous to the arrival of Richard in 
England, ſecured the oaths of allegiance from 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtate in his behalf ; no- 
thing therefore now remained but to have them 
renewed and ratified, which was accordingly done 
on the third of September, when he was ſolemnly 
crowned by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at 
Weſtminſter, having removed thither from Win- 
cheſter. On this occaſion his oath was conceived 
in the following terms: That he would duly 
ſerve almighty God, with the church and her mi- 
niſters, all his life : that he would exerciſe right 
juſtice and equity to his people: that he would 
aboliſh all evil laws and bad uſages, if any ſuch 
had been introduced into the kingdom, and enact 
good laws, which, without fraud or mental reſer- 
vation, he would keep.” After this the prelates 
and nobles did him homage, and ſwore fealty to 
him as their liege-lord and ſovereign. His coro- 
nation was performed with great pomp and magni- 
ficence ; and, as it may be amuſing to the curious 
reader to compare the manner of performing that 
ceremony in ancient and modern times, we have 
given a deſcription of it in the notes, not to inter- 


Guy le Val the younger, Ralph de Fougeres, and 


rupt the thread of our narration *, 
While 


* 'The archbiſhops of Canterbury, Rouen, Triers, and Dub- 
lin, with the other biſhops and abbots, having the croſs, holy 
water, and cenſers carried before them, received the duke at the 
door of his privy chamber, and conducted him, with a ſolemn 
proceſſion, to the abbey-church of Weſtminſter, In the middle 
of the biſhops and abbots went four barons, each carrying a 
| poung candleſtick with a taper. After them came Geoffrey de 

ucy, bearing the royal cap; and John de Mareſchal next, with 
a maſſy pair of gold ſpurs; then William, earl of Pembroke, 
with the royal ſceptre ; after him William Fitz Patrick, with a 
golden rod having a dove on the top : then three other earls, 
viz, David, brother to the king of Scotland, as earl of Hunting- 


don ; 3 earl of Lancaſter and Derby; with Robert, 
earl of Leiceſter; each bearing a ſword upright, the ſcabbard 


richly adorned with gold: after them came ſix earls and ba- 
rons, bearing a chequered table, on which were laid the royal 
robes and other regalia: then followed William Mandeville, 
earl of Albemarle and Eſſex, bearing a large crown of gold 
ſet with precious ſtones: next came duke Richard himſelf, 
with the biſhop of Durham on his right hand, and the biſhop 
of Bath on his left, and over him a canopy of ſtate was borne 
by four barons : and laſt of all followed a great train of earls, 
barons, knights, &c, In this order he came into the church, 
where, before the high altar, laying his hands upon the Evan- 
geliſts and relics of ſaints, he took the ſolemn oath above- 
recited. Then they put off his garments from his middle up. 
wards, except his ſhirt, which was open on the ſhoulders, and 
put on his ſhoes, which were of gold tiſſue, and the — 
0 
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While the king was at dinner with his nobles in 
Weſtminſter hall, after his coronation, an accident 
happened, which proved very fatal to the Jews 
then refiding in London, and alſo to numbers of 


their brethren in different parts of the kingdom. 
Richard, it ſeems, either from the averſion he 
had for that people, or (as appears moſt probable 
from the other part of his order) to prevent 
the confufion ariſing from a crowd, had cauſed 
proclamation to be made, that no Jews nor wo- 
men ſhould be ſuffered to appear about the abbey- 
church or hall of Weſtminiter, during the time 
of celebrating divine ſervice and performing the 
ceremony of his coronation. Unfortunately it hap- 
pened that a number of Jews had repaired to Lon- 
don upon the change of government, to conſult 
with their brethren what preſent it would be ne- 
ceſſary to make to the new king, upon his ac- 
ceſſion, and in the name of their nation, in order 
to gain his good graces, and obtain his protection 
for carrying on their buſineſs as traders in the king- 
dom. Notwithſtanding the late proclamation, ſe- 
veral of the Hebrews, who had been charged with 
the money their ſect were to offer the king on this 
occaſion, thought themſelves, on account of the 
agreeable errand they were come upon, exempted 
from the general prohibition, and therefore at- 
tended, to the number of an hundred, about the 
gates of the hall, to watch for the king's com- 
ing out, to tender him their preſent and compli- 
ments of congratulation ; but the richneſs of their 
drels, and the diſregard they appeared to ſhew to 
the royal mandate, added to the hatred of infide- 
lity, at that time the ruling paſſion of the public, 
awakened in the Engliſh all the fury of reſentment 
' againſt theſe enemies of Chriſt, as they were termed, 
and the populace, riſing in a tumultuous manner, 
fell upon the poor defenceleſs Hebrews, of whom 
they killed ſeveral. Their fury gaining ſtrength 
by the eaſineſs with which they indulged it, they 
proceeded to murder all the Jews they met with, 
and, after plundering and pillaging their houſes, 
ſet them on fire. The tumult became now ſo ge- 
neral, that Ralph de Glanville, the high-juſticiary, 
was obliged to march into the city to appeaſe it; 
but his preſence proved of little effect, the confla- 
gration and carnage continued till the next morn- 
ing, when the Chriſtian mob thought proper to diſ- 
perſe, but not till they had ſacrificed the lives and 
effects of ſome thouſands of theſe their poor un- 
happy fellow-creatures to their blind and enthu- 
fiaſtic fury. 
Richard, who had been acquainted with the in- 


tention of the Jews to preſent him with a free- gift, 


was ſo incenſed againſt this unſeaſonable perſecu- 
tion of them, and the inſult offered to his authority 
by raiſing a commotion the very day of his inaugu- 
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ration, that on the morrow he cauſed ſeveral of the 
ringleaders of the tumult to be arreſted, and hanged 
up, as a terror to others: at the ſame time he pub- 
liſned an edict, ſtrictly forbidding any inſult to be 
offered to the Jews, whom declared to be under 
his immediate protection, 

The ſoul of Richard was now wholly engroſſed 
with the purpoſe of making an expedition to the 
Holy Land in perſon, and he theretore began to 
conſider how to make preparations ſuitable to { 
great an undertaking. He had already ſeized up- 
on his father's treaſures, in the cuſtody of Stephen 
de Tours, and had allo fleeced that officer of a 
pretty round ſum; and the biſhop of Ely happen- 
ing to die much about the ſame time, without a 
will, Richard feized on his eſtate, which was very 
conſiderable. Yet theſe were very weak aids to 
what he ſtood in need of, and therefore he made 
bargains with ſome of his richeſt prelates and 
nobles, for eſtates and honours to be granted to 
them, on their paying him the ſtipulated ſums: 
nay, to ſuch an height did he carry his mean ve- 
nality, that the great-ſeal of England was next put 
up to auction, and purchaſed by William Longo. 
champ, the firſt miniſter, for three thouſand pounds; 
and when Ralph de Glanville, the honeſt juſticiary, 
expoſtulated with him on theſe proceedings, ſo de- 
rogatory to his own dignity and fo oppreſſive to the 
ſubject, Richard told him plainly, “ that, could he 
find a buyer, he would ſell the city of London it. 
ſelf.” This drew from the upright miniſter ſome 
farther remonſtrances, which Richard, leſs patient 
of admonition than his father had been, reſented 
highly, and, glad of an opportunity to ſtrip this 
old ſervant of his well-earned ſubſtance, he took 
from him his poſt of high-juſticiary, and then threw 
him into priſon, from which he could not procure 
his releaſement till he had paid into the king's cot- 
fers fifteen thouſand pounds, an immenſe ſum in 
thoſe days. He was ſucceeded in his office by 
Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Durham (who had pur- 
chaſed the earldom of Northumberland of Ri- 
chard), and William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex 
and Albemarle, the former of whom gave a thou- 
ſand marks for that employment, and the latter 
died ſoon after in Normandy. . By theſe means the 
king raiſed a greater ſum of money than any of his 
predeceſſors had ever poſſeſſed. . But he had till 
another expedient in reſerve : he obtained a bull 
from pope Clement, empowering him to excuſe 
from the cruſade ſuch as had taken the croſs, and 
were judged neceſſary to be left at home for the 
defence of the kingdom; and many of thoſe whole 
firſt tranſports of zeal were now cooled, were glad 
to pay a conſiderable ſum of money to be abſolved 
from their haſty vow. While he was thus heaping 


up money, the clergy were zealouſly labouring to 


of Canterbury anointed him in three places, viz. on the head, 
the arms, and the breaſt, which unctions ſignify glory, forti- 
tude, and wiſdom : then covering his head with a linen cloth, 
he ſet the cap thereon which Geoffrey de Lucy carried; and 
when he had put on his waiſtcoat, and on that his dalmatia or 
upper garment, the archbiſhop delivered to him the ſword of 
the kingdom, to ſubdue the enemies of the church: which 
done, two earls put on his ſpurs, and he was led, with the 
royal mantle hung on him, to the altar, where the archbiſhop 
charged him, on God's behalf, not to preſume to take upon 
him this dignity, unleſs he reſolved inviolably to keep the 
vows and oaths he had juſt then made; to which the king an- 
ſwered, that, by God's grace, he would faithfully perform 
them all. Then the crown was taken from beſide the altar, 


and given to the archbiſhop, who ſct it upon the king's head, 
delivering the ſceptre into his right hand, and the royal rod 


into his left. Thus crowned, he was brought back to the 
throne with the ſame ſolemnity as before. Then maſs began ; 
and when they came to the offertory, the king was led by the 
biſhops of Durham and Bath to the altar, where he offered a 
mark of pure gold, as his predeceſſors were wont to do, and 
afterwards was brought back to his throne by the ſ:me biſhops. 
After maſs he was attended, thus royally arrayed, to a cham- 
ber adjoining, in like proceſſion as before; whence (after a 
ſhort repoſe) he, with the ſame proceſſion, returned into the 
choir ; and having put off his heavy crown and robes, he went 
to dinner. At the coronation feaft, which was kept in Welt- 
minſter hall, the citizens of London were his butlers, and 
thoſe of Wincheſter ſerved up the meat. The archbiſhops 
and biſhops ſat down with the king, whilſt the earls and barons 
ſerved in the king's palaces, as their place; and dignities re- 
quired, Hoved, Tyrrel, &c. 
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procure him ſoldiers; the pulpit reſounded with 
the oreat merit of ſerving in the holy war; the 
confefſors enjoined no penances but what tended 
to promote the grand deſign of recovering the 
Holy Land out ot the power of the Infidels. By 
theſe means- the army ſoon became very numerous, 
and ſo much better provided with all things, as 
chere was not an officer or common ſoldier but 
what furniſhed himſelf with common neceſſaries, 
either from his own purſe or with the aſſiſtance of 
his friends. 
While Richard was thus employed in making 
reparations for his voyage, Philip, diſtruſting 
his fickle nature, with which he was well ac- 
quainted, ſent over Rotrou, count of Perche, to 
acquaint him that the king of France and his ba- 
rons had, in a general council held at Paris, ſworn 
to meet at Vezelay, in Burgundy, by the cloſe of 
the enſuing Eaſter, at which time and place Ri- 
chard and his followers were ſummoned to attend, 
that the two kings might ſet out together on the 
expedition. Upon this, in the month of Novem- 
ber, Richard convoked a parliament at London, 
in which he gave the fulleſt aſſurances to the king 
and people ot France, that the courc of England 
was determined to fulfil all its engagements with 
regard to the cruſade. | 
As Richard appeared ſo eager in the purſuit of 
any means that might 3 him ready money to 
defray the expences of his intended voyage, Wil- 
liam, king of Scotland, thought it was his intereſt 
to improve this opportunity, and accordingly, in a 
conference which he had with Richard: at Canter- 
bury, he offered him ten thouſand marks to dehver 
up Berwick and Roxburgh and deſiſt from his 
claim to the ſovereignty ot Scotland. Richard very 
readily accepted the offer, gave up the two places, 
and, by an authentic charter, diſcharged the king 
of Scotland, and his ſucceſſors, . tram the homage 
which he had ſworn to Henry IL. © which (to 
uſe the words of the charter, given us at large by 
Hoveden) had been extorted from the king of 
Scotland by unprecedented writings and dureſs.“ 
About this time likewiſe Richard, to {well the 
hoard which he afterwards ſo ridiculouſly diſ- 
ſipated, ſqueezed three thouſand pounds out of 
his natural brother Geoffrey, whom he had made 
archbiſhop of York, for his lay-fees and an exemp- 
tion from foreſt-laws. In ſhort, there is hardly 
any poſſibility of enumerating the various expe- 
dients he ſet on foot for heaping up money; I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with obſerving, that 
the grols ſum computed to be raiſed by Richard 
on this occaſion did not amount to leſs than one 
million one hundred thouſand pounds in ready mo- 
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may be eſtimated at ſeven millions and an half of 
our money“. 

But the deſire of accumulating riches did not fo 
much engrols the king's mind as to make him in- 
attentive to the dictates of found policy, in pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of his dominions during his 
ablence. To that end he ſent his brother John, 
with a ſtrong body of forces, againſt the Welſh, 
who, upon the death of the late king, had began 
to infeſt the Engliſh borders, and had actually taken 
the caſtles of Lenby, St. Clair, Abercarran, and 
Llanſtephan, and over-run the counties of Pem- 
broke and Caermarthen. Upon the approach of 
the Engliſh army, the invaders retired into their 
own country, and ſoon after made peace, and gave 
hoſtages for their due oblervance of the articles +. 

There was yet another quarter from which Ri- 
chard had realon to expect diſturbance; this was 
the differences among his ambitious churchmen, 
of which we ſhall ſee farther in the eccleſiaſtical 
period of this hiſtory : theſe, however, he com- 
poſed to his ſatisfaction; and on this occaſion he 
gave a ſhining inſtance of that independency he 
was relolved to maintain againſt the attempts of the 
papal ſee; for the pope having ſent over a legate 
to determine a quarrel between the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the monks of Chriſt-church, orders 
were ſent from the Engliſh court to him, upon his 
arrival at Dover, to proceed no farther ill the 
matter was determined in the great council of the 
nation; and a parliament being accordingly con- 
voked, matters were compromiſed by their autho- 
rity, without any intervention of the legate, who 
had the mortification to ſee his powers on this oc- 
caſion deſpiſed and ſet aſide. 

Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, having en- 
tered an interdict againſt the marriage of prince 
John, the king's brother, with Avila, the heireſs 
of Gloceſter, on account of their conſanguinity , 
Richard was deſirous of having that matter finally 
adjuſted before he left England; accordingly, the 
affair being brought before this parliament, the 
prelate was obliged to accept of an appeal to the 
pope, and withdraw his interdict, upon which John 
ſolemnized his nuptials. | 

Richard's laſt care was to provide for the admi- 
niſtration of the realm in his abſence; and in this 
proviſion he acted from the dictates of his own ca- 
price, againſt the advice of the nobility and the 
lenſe of the whole nation. The guardianſhip of 
the kingdom he conferred on William Longchamp, 
' biſhop of Ely, a Frenchman of low extraction, 
without either credit or authority; and with him 
joined Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, as juſti- 


ciary in the northern counties; to the former he 


ney and plate, which, at a moderate compuration, | committed the cuſtody of the tower of London, 


Amon 
raiſe theſe 2 it was pretended that the great- ſeal of Eng- 
land was loſt: another great-ſeal was therefore made, and or- 
ders were iſſued for all perſons to have their charters or grants 
renewed under that ſeal, at a certain expence, otherwiſe they 
would be invalid. Richard's undertaker for all this, was the 
chancellor Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, who thereby rivetted 
himſelf in his maſter's affections. | 

+ An eminent free-booter, ſo well known to aſter- times by 
the name of Robin Hood, at this time infeſted the country of 
England. He had none of the low pilfering qualities of mo- 
dern thieves, for we are told that he was the moſt generous 
and gentle of all robbers, taking only from the rich, ſparing 
always the poor, never ſhedding Flood, and forbearing all acts 
of violence to females. His retinue was ſeldom leſs than two 


hundred ſtrong and reſolute men; his reſidence was generally 


26 


other oppreſſive and ſcandalous means uſed to | in the foreſt of Sherwood; and his principal aſſociate, or lieu- 


tenant, was one John (from the figure of his body probably) 
ſurnamed the Little. So diſſolute was the government of Ri- 
chard at this time (all regard of public juſtice, and all atten- 
tion to public ſecurity, being ſwallowed up by his blind fu- 
rious paſſion), that no ſteps appear to have been taken to cruſh 
this audacious robber, whoſe rapine was open and avowed, 
and who is ſaid to have been of noble blood; fo that there is 
great room to conjecture, that he paid contributions to the mi- 
niſtry for toleration in his profeſſion. 

t She is called by Sandford, Iſabella, third and youngeſt 
daughter and co-heireſs of William, earl of Gloceſter, fon of 
Robert Conſul, natural ſon of Henry I. by Neſta, daughter 
of Rees ap Tudor, prince of South Wales; ſo that Henry I, 
was great-graud- father to both the parties. 
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and to the latter the keeping of the caſtle and fo- 
reſt of Windſor: and Hugh Bardolph; William 
Mareſchal, Geoffrey Fitz Piers, and William Bri— 
uere were appointed their aſſiſtants and counſellors 
in the exerciſe of government. 

All theſe neceſſary precautions being now taken, 
there remained nothing to detain Richard in Eng- 
land: he therefore embarked at Dover, attended 
by David, earl of Huntingdon, brother to the 
king of Scotland (who had been ſent by that prince 
at the head of five thouſand men, to aſſiſt Richard 
in his expedition), on the eleventh of December, 
and landed at Calais on the ſame day, where he 
was received by Philip, earl of Flanders, who at- 
tended him into Normandy, where he kept his 
Chriſtmas. 

On the thirteenth of January, 1190, Richard 
and the king of France had an interview toge- 
ther, at Gue St. Remi, in order to adjuſt every 
thing neceflary for the expedition, and to prevent 
any diſpute when they met at the rendezvous, 
which had been fixed for the latter end of March, 
but was afterwards, on account of the indiſpoſition 
and death of the queen of France, poſtponed till 
Midſummer. Here the two princes ſwore mutu- 
ally to maintain peace, and defend each others ter- 
ritories; and, in caſe either of the two ſhould die, 
during the voyage, the other was to have his men 
and treaſures to carry on the expedition. Richard 
ſoon after, at the inſtigation of Longchamp, ſent 
for his mother Eleanor, Alice of France (filter to 
king Philip), his brother John, the two archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, and other Enghth biſhops, 
to come over to Normandy; and made John and 
his natural brother Geoffrey (archbiſhop of York) 
fwear that they would not ſet foot in England for 


the ſpace of three years, the term that he expected | 


to be abſent on the cruſade ; but ſoon after, at the 
intreaties of his mother, he releaſed the former of 
his obligation, and gave the latter a licence to re- 
turn thither. | 

He had, ſome time before, ſent officers to all 
the ports in his dominions, to pick out a number 
of ſhips of the greateſt burden, and had equipped 
a large fleet, well manned, victualled, and fupphed 
with all neceſſaries for the intended voyage; and 
he now gave orders for theſe ſhips to ſail for Mar- 
feilles, there to waĩt to take him and his land forces 
on board. On this occaſion he took the advice of 
his prelates and nobility in making ſeveral ordi- 
nances for preventing quarrels and bloodſhed on 


board the fleet“, appointing proper perſons to lee | 
* into the authors of the tumult; ſome few, indeed, 


ehem put into execution. 

About this time Richard ſent his prime miniſter 
and favourite, Longchamp (for whom he had ob- 
rained of the pope a legatine power), over to 
England, to prepare farther aids for his expedition, 
and to interpoſe for the protection of the Jews, 
who were now threatened with a general maſſacre. 
This he did not ſo much out of any regard to the 
ſufferings of theſe poor wretches, as from the ap- 
prehenſion that their great riches might fall into 
the hands of their perſecutors, and he not have the 
fingering of any part of them, This ſufficiently 
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appeared by the exceſſive impoſitions which the 
government afterwards laid upon the Jews. Long. 
champ began the firſt part of his miſſion by oblig- 
ing every abbey and manor belonging to the crown 
to furniſn one paltrey and ſumpter-horle, and eve f 
city in the kingdom to give double the number, for 
the uſe of thoſe engaged in the expedition. 

As to what regarded the Jews, the legate found 
on his arrival that a general thirſt after their blood 
and effects, had ſeized upon the mad populace of 
England. At Lynn, their eftates and properties 
had been pillaged, their houſes burnt to the ground 
and themſelves murdered : the like fate theſe unhap- 
py people had met with at Stamford, Norwich, St. 
Edmundſbury, and Lincoln; but the greateſt per- 
ſecution exerciſed againſt them was at York, on 
the ſixteenth of March of this year, where the 
rabble had wreaked their more than barbarous fury 
upon five hundred men beſides women and chil- 
dren. Thete poor wretches, finding themſelves in 
danger from the riſing ſtorm, part of which had 
already fallen upon their brethren in other coun- 
ties, had prevailed with the governor of the caſtle 
to give them refuge againſt the rage of the mob: 
hardly were they got within the gates when the 
high-ſheriff came and required them to be deli. 
vered up, which the governar refuſing to do, the 
people drew up in a body, and attacked the caſtle : 
at length the Jews offered a great ſum of money 
to be permitted to retire with their lives; but en- 
thuſialm, which : abſorbs every other paſſion, had 
taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the bigotted rabble, that 
they abſolutely refuſed to give them quarter. Up- 
on this an ancient rabbin propoſed the killing them- 
ſelves rather than to fall into the hands of uncir- 
cumciſed enemies: this motion was unanimoully 
agreed to, and they put their tragical and deſperate 
teſolve in execution in the following manner : 
every maſter of a family cut the throats of his wife 
and children firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, and 
concluded with the ſlaughter of himſelf. Is it not 
ſtrange, that ſome of our monkiſh writers ſhould 
have ſuffered their prepoſterous zeal to get ſo far 
the better of their underſtandings, and the com- 
mon dictates of humanity, as not only to excuſe, 
but even applaud this barbarity, becauſe, ſay they, 
it tended to extirpate the enemies of our holy re- 
ligion? But ſuch are the effects of miſguided zeal, 
that ſanctifies inhumanity itſelf, and dares to ſup- 
poſe that bloodſhed and cruelty can be acceptable 


to a God of mercy and love 


Longchamp made a ſtrict but fruitleſs enquiry 


were put under arreſt, and fined, as having been 
abettors of this act: a poor ſatisfaction for the 
death of fo many of their fellow creatures. Let 
us now turn our eyes from this ſcene, ſo ſhocking 
to every tender breaſt, and fo diſgraceful to hu- 
manity, and attend to Richard in his expedition. 
The time of rendezvous now drawing near, Ki- 
chard received the ſcrip and ſtaff, the utual badges 
of pilgrims, from the hands of the archbiſhop of 
Tours, and advanced to Vezelay, where he was 


joined by the king of France. Their forces, when 


* Theſe regulations were: that if any one killed a man on 
board, he was to be tied to the corpſe and flung into the fea: 
if any one was convicted to have drawn his dagger or knife to 
wound another, he was to loſe his hand: if any one truck 
another with his hand, without effuſion of blood, be was to 
be ducked thrice over head and ears in the ſea+ if any one 
gave his companion opprobrious language, he was for every 


offence to pay him ſo many ounces of filver: and if a man 
ſtole any thing, his head was to be ſhaved, boiling pitch was 
to be poured upon it, and feathers ſtuck into the pitch, that 
ſo he might be known; and the firſt land the ſhip made, he 
was to be ſet on ſhore.” Theſe are the firſt body of marine 
laws which we find in the Engliſh retords ; they ſcem to be 4 
compound of the civil and Saxon inſtitutions. | 


united, 
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united, formed an army of no leſs than one hun- 
Jred thouſand men, at the head of which the two 
kings ſer out for Lyons but finding it impoſſible 
to keep ſuch a number together, each took a ſe- 
arate route; Richard marching to Marſeilles, and 

ilip to Genoa. 
N waited eight days at the firſt of theſe 
places for his fleet, which had been diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, and obliged to put into different ports in 
Portugal. During his ſtay here he received ad- 
vices trom England, by which he learned that 
Hugh de Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, whom he 
had joined in commiſſion with his favourite, Long- 
champ, had, by that inſolent upſtart, been arreſted, 
and obliged to purchaſe his liberty by delivering 
up the caitles of Windſor, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
the manor of Sadberg, with the county of North- 
umberland, and to give his own ſons, Henry de 
Pudſey, and Gilbert de la Ley, as hoſtages for his 
quiet ſubmiſſion. Hereupon Richard, without ex- 
preſſing any farther reſentment againſt his minion, 
contented himſelf with ſending orders to him to re- 
{tore ro Pudley the earldom ot Northumberland and 
the manor of Sadberg, which that prelate continued 
to enjoy till the King's return from the Holy Land. 

Richard, as I have before obſerved, continued 
for eight days impatiently expecting the arrival of 
his fleet; at length, conjecturing in part the cauſe 
of its delay, which might be protracted to a greater 
length of time than he could wait, hired twenty 
gallies and ten ſtout veſſels, in which he embarked 
with his retinue, and, after touching at Naples, 
he continued his courſe to Meſſina, where he ar- 
rived on the twentieth of September. Here he 
found the king of France waiting with. his fleet, 
and in a little time he was joined by his own, hav- 
ing left orders behind him for that purpoſe when 
he ſailed for Marſeilles. The Sicthans were ſtruck 
with admiration at the ſight of ſo great an arma- 
ment, and Philip could not reſtrain an emotion of 
jealouly at ſeeing the forces of his vaſſal fo much 
ſuperior to his own; and an opportunity ſoon of- 
fered to mortify the-king of England, which Phi- 
lip took care not to let eſcape him. | 

As Richard propoſed to pals the winter at Meſ- 
ſina, and his ſiſter Joanna, relict of the late king 
of Sicily, William II. came thither to ſtay with 
him, he thought it neceſſary for his own ſecurity to 
rake poſſeſſion of two ſtrong caſtles lying on the 
Faro, or ſtreight's mouth of Meſſina, one of which 
he put into the hands of his ſiſter, for the accom- 
modation of herſelf and retinue, and erected ma- 
gazines in the other for the keeping of proviſions 
for his army. This ſtep, which, it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed, had ſomething arbitrary in it, gave the Meſſineſe 
a jealouſy that he wanted to make himſelf. maſter of 
the iſland, and therefore they took every oppartu- 
nity to quarrel with the Engliſh; eſpecially on the 
third of October, when the inhabitants drove theſe 
latter out of their town, ſhut their gates, and lined 
their walls with ſoldiers to prevent their re-entry. 
The Engliſh, enraged at this treatment, flew to 
arms, and would have began an affault upon the 
town, had they not, with great difficulty, been re- 
{trained by Richard. On-the morrow the king of 
France, with ſeveral of his prelates and nobles, 
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went to the place where Richard had his head- 
quarters, there to hold a conference on the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, and, if poſſible, prevent matters 
from coming to extremities; but whilft they were 
buſy in conſultation, a {ſtrong body of the citizens 
{allied our, in hopes of ſurprizing Richard's perſon, 
and in the attempt killed ſeveral of his men and 
horſes, and actually fell upon the quarters of Hugh 
le Brun, one of his commanders. The noiſe of 
the tumult reaching the king's ears, he immedi- 
ately broke off the conference, ſprung to his arms, 
ordered his guards to turn out, and, putting him- 
ſelf at their head, repulſed the citizens, and fol- 
lowing them to the gates, attacked the city (into 
which Philip, who ſided with the Meſſineſe, had 
been admitted) with ſuch reſolution, that he entered 
it in deſpite of all the oppoſition made by the in- 
habitants aſſiſted by the French, and planted the 
Englith colours on the bulwarks, not excepting 
even that part allotted for the French king's quar- 
ters. This Philip reſented as an high affront and 
indignity, though he himſelf was certainly the moſt 
culpable, he having aſſiſted in the defence of the 
place, and ſlain with his own hand three of the 
aſſailants. | 

Some very warm words paſſed between the two 
kings on this occaſion ; bur Richard behaved with 
great modeſty in this affair: he could not but be 
ſenſible that his ſetting up the Engliſh enſigns in 
the French diviſion was a groſs inſult upon Philip; 
he therefore immediately gave orders for taking 
them down, proteſting at the ſame time he had never 
intended the leaſt affront to the king of France, but 
had acted in that manner purely to compel Tancred 
(the king of Sicily) to give him ſatisfaction for the 
injury done. To ſhew his ſincerity, he delivered 
the cuſtody of Meſſina to the Templars, till the 
diſterence between him and Tancred ſhould be de- 
cided. This agreement being made, Tancred, 
who till then remained in Palermo, came to Richard 
at Meſſina, and conſented to give him all that he 
demanded. He made a treaty with him, obliging 
himſelf to pay the queen-dowager of Sicily, liſter 
of Richard, twenty thouſand ounces of gold for 
her dowry ; and as many to Richard, in lieu of 
certain legacies left by William the Good to 
Henry II. his father-in-law, and claimed by Richard 
as his heir“. At the ſame time, to cement their 
friendſhip, a marriage was agreed upon between 
Richard's nephew, Arthur, duke of Brittany (ſon 
of the deceaſed prince Geoffrey, Henry II's ſon), 
and Tancred's daughter : moreover, the king of 
Sicily 3 to fit out ten gallies and ſix large 
ſhips for the ſervice of the cruſade. Upon theſe 
terms Richard ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve a ſtrict 
peace and amity with Tancred, and ſubjected his 
dominions to the pope's cenſure in caſe he violated 
the treaty: in any part. Theſe two princes being 
thus, in appearance, reconciled, Richard made a 
preſent to Tancred of king Arthur's famous ſword; 
ro which the Britons had given the name of Caliburn. 
Tancred, however ſatisfied he might outwardly 
appear with this reconciliation, could not brook 
a treaty which. force alone had compelled him to 
ſign. He would fain have engaged the French king 
in his quarrel, and made a league with him againſt 


* Theſe conſiſted in a gold chain, for the uſe of the queen 


and a filken tent, in which an hundred knights might be en- 


dowager, agreeable to the cuſtom of the queens of that coun- | tertained ; and twenty-four filver cups, and the like number 


try: a gold table, twelve feet aß. 
85 


broad; two golden treſſels, or ſtands, belonging to that table; 


and one foot and a half | of ſilver diſhes. 
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Richard; but finding that he could not effect his 
purpole, the cunning Sicilian took another courſe, 
which was to blow the flames of diſcord between 
the two kings. With that view he gave private 
inſinuations to Richard, that the king of France 
had ill deſigns againſt him; he even produced a 
letter, which he pretended to have received from 
Philip, wherein this latter called Richard a traitor, 
and offered Tancred all his force to aſſiſt him, if 
he would ſet upon Richard by night, and cut him 
off with his whole army. Upon this Richard, who 
was of an open diſpoſition, and could not wear a 
face foreign to his heart, behaved with great re- 
ſerve to Philip whenever they met; and the caule 
of this change being demanded of him by the lat- 
ter, he frankly told him the ſtory he had heard, 
and his author. Philip upon this, either conſcious 
of not deſerving ſuch a charge, or willing to dil- 
ſemble, treated the whole as a ſcheme of Richard's 
to break with him, and to clude the obligation he 
had laid himfelf under of marrying his ſiſter Alice. 
This begat a very warm altercation between the 
two monarchs, which came very near to an-open 
rupture; and Philip ſent Richard word, that unleſs 
he conſummated his marriage with Alice, agree- 
able to his engagements, or ſhould ever marry any 
other woman during her life, he ſhould ever after 
become his mortal enemy. 

Theſe, however, were engagements which Richard 
never meant to perform ; but he ſcorned to employ 
any artifice to cover his intentions. He had never 
been ſolemnly affianced to Alice, nor ever ex- 
preſſed the leaſt inclination for the match, except 
when it ſerved to diltreſs his father, and then he 
had acted in concert with Philip, who probably 
never conſidered the matter in any other light than 
as a mere political engine. Richard's heart had 
long been captivated with the charms and merit of 
the princeſs Berengera, daughter to Sanchez, king 
of Navarre, and he had already engaged his mother 
to make a journey into Guienne, and negociate a 
marriage between him and that young lady; and 
therefore he acted with great openneſs and gene- 
rolity, acquainting Philip, in return to his meſlage, 
that he could not, without inceſt and diſhonour, 
marry his ſiſter, who was generally ſuppoſed to 
have lived in a criminal correſpondence with his fa- 
ther Henry; at theſame time he openly avowed his 
engagements with the princeſs of Navarre. Philip 
hereupon, conſcious that Richard was not to be 
diverted from his purpoſe, and conſidering his ſi- 
ſter's honour might ſuffer ſtill more if the affair was 
carried to extremities, deſiſted from his demand; 
and, after ſeveral conferences, agreed that Richard 
ſhould have liberty to marry whom he pleaſed, 
on condition that he ſhould deliver up Giſors, with 
all the reſt of the young lady's fortune, and likewiſe 
pay Philip a ſubſidy of twenty thouſand marks per 
annum for five years, to which Richard readily 
conſented. After this the two kings agreed to 
make certain ordinances to be obſerved by both 
armies, for the preventing of gaming, clipping of 
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money, and dearth of proviſions, as alſo for the 
ſupply of wholeſome victuals, the regulation of 
markets, and the reduction of immoderate profits 
in merchandize. They alſo added other articles 
particularly with regard to the ſhare of the goods 
which the adventurers engaged in the expedition 
ſhould die poſſeſſed of, one half of which was to 
be put into the hands of the archbiſhop of Rouen 
and other commiſſioners, to be applied in the ſer. 
vice of the common cauſe. 

In the mean time Richard, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the diſpoſition of the people 
of Meſſina (a faithleſs cruel race, deſcended from 
a mixture of Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens) 
obliged them to pull down their gates, and to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour; and, in 
order to humble their pride, he built a ſtrong caſtle 
upon the top of a high mountain that overlooked 
the city: to this tower he gave the name of Mete 
Griffon, Griffon Slayer, in contemptuous allu— 
ſion to the name of Griffons, beſtowed as a term 
of reproach on the Meſſineſe, on account of their 
ſpurious origin *. | 

In this caſtle Richard paſſed his Chriſtmas, and 
every thing appeared to be on a very good footing 
between the two kings, who entertained each other 
with the greateſt magnificence; and the moſt con- 
ſiderable preſents were mutually exchanged by 
them. Nevertheleſs, Tancred's late information 
had made ſo deep an impreſſion on the mind of 
Richard, and the refuſal of this latter to marry 
the princeſs Alice, with the aſperſions he had caſt 
on her character, had ſo exaſperated Philip,, that 
from thenceforward they were never more triends 
in reality. 

However, they both made preparations in con- 
cert for the continuation of their voyage ; but 
queen Eleanor arriving at Meſſina with the princeſs 
Berengera, the laſt week of March, 1191, Kichard 
determined to make ſome longer ſtay in Sicily : 
upon which Philip, being inceſſantly importuned 
by the Chriſtians of Paleſtine to come to their re- 
lief, took leave of Richard, who attended him to 
the ſea-ſide ; and on this occaſion, faith Brompton, 
made him a preſent of ſeveral ſhips, and diſtributed 
large ſums of money amongſt the French courtiers 
and officers, from what view 1s hard to determine. 

ueen Eleanor, upon her arrival, gave her fon 
a full account of the ſtate of affairs in England, by 
which he found that he had placed too great power 
inithe hands of his minion Longchamp, who ex- 
erciſed his authority with as abſolute a ſway as if 
he had been not only a real king but even a deſ- 
potic emperor. He affected to appear in public 
with more than regal ſtate; and ſo great was his 
retinue whenever, in quality of juſticiary or chan- 
cellor, he made a progreſs through the kingdom, 
that we are informed by an hiſtorian of thoſe times, 
that when he lodged but one night in a monaſtery, 
he conſumed three years revenue. In ſhort, the 
laity found him more than a king, and the clergy 
greater than a pope. Add to this, that he was a 


Soon after, there happened a trifling incident, which 
ſtrongly marks the impetuoſity of Richard's temper. One day, 
as he rode out to take the air, attended by a great number of 
French and Engliſh knights, a man with an aſs laden with 
canes chancing to paſs, he diſtributed theſe among the com- 
pany, and they began to tilt in the Mooriſh manner, In the 
courſe of this diverſion, one William de Barre, a knight of 
great courage and dexterity, whom Richard had formerly taken 
in a ſkirmiſh near Mante, happened to tear the king's coat, 
and Richard, provoked at William's preſumption, ran at him 


| 


with great fury, but, inſtead of unhorſing his antagoniſt, his 
own ſaddle gave way, and he came to the ground; a circum - 
ſtance that inflamed his reſentment to ſuch a degree, that he 
ordered de Barre never to appear in his preſence again, De 
Barre was reckoned one of the beſt knights in France ; and, at 
the interceſſion of Philip and the French nobility, he was 2 
mitted to proceed on the expedition, during which he diſtin- 

uiſhed himſelf ſo much by his valour and good conduct, that 
Fe effectually recovered the favour of the Engliſh monarch. 
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Norman, and very partial to foreigners; qualities 
which alone were ſufficient to make him odious to 
the Engliſh. He behaved towards all degrees of 

eople, even the nobility themſelves, with the 
moſt inſulting arrogance 3 and even prince John 
was treated by him with ſuch indignity, that he 
was obliged to apply to his brother tor redreſs. 
His letters, with thoſe of ſeveral other great men 
of the kingdom, whom this inſolent upſtart had 
inſulted and injured, together with the remon- 
ſtrances of the queen-mother, ſo effectually opened 
Richard's eyes, that he ſent over the. archbiſhop of 
Rouen and William Mareſchal, earl of Striguel, 
whom he conſtituted joint-juſtices with Geoffrey 
Fitz Peter, Hugh Bardolph, William Breuere, 
and Longchamp, by charter; at the ſame time ex- 
preſly reſtricting this latter from acting any thing 
without their advice. He farther added, that it 
the ſaid chancellor ſhould, either in matters of re- 
venue or public juſtice, aſſume to himſelf any 
power independent of thoſe noblemen, and perſiſt 
therein, that they ſhould then act without him, 
and their proceedings ſhould be valid. 

When the biſhop and the earl arrived in Eng- 
land, they found Longchamp ſo confirmed in his 
power there, that they did not dare to deliver to 
him the king's commiſſion, but imparted it at 
firſt only to prince John, by all cotemporary writers 
ſtyled earl of Mortaigne (which honour had, among 
many others, been conferred on him by his bro- 
ther Richard at his leaving the realm) and to the 
nobility in his intereſt, who, having the king's 
charter on their ide, reſolved to lay hold of the 
firſt opportunity to humble the pride of the over- 
grown prelate. It was not long before one offered 
to their mind; for one Gerard de Camville, hav- 
ing bought of Richard the government of the caſtle 
of Lincoln and of the country adjoining, Long- 
champ, who made no ſcruple of turning out every 
one whom he did not like from their poſts or com- 
mands, particularly ſuch as held the cuſtody of 
caſtles, ordered Camville to reſign his to him; 
which the latter refuſing to do, the chancellor raiſed 
forces and laid ſiege to the caſtle, juſt at the time 
that the archbiſhop and the earl arrived in England. 
Hereupon earl John ſent him orders to deſiſt, at 
the ſame time publiſhing to all the nation the im- 
port of the king's new commiſſion. This was ſuch 
a thunder- ſtroke to Longchamp, that, finding his 
heart fail him, he conſented to an accommodation, 
which was effected on conditions very humiliating 
to the chancellor. 

Nevertheleſs, the weight of intereſt which Long- 
champ had acquired with the military men of the 
nation, many of whom had, with a more than ſer- 
vile meanneſs, courted an alliance with his nieces 
and relations, like himſelf ſprung from the dregs 
of the people, ſtill buoyed up his fortunes, till his 
own unbounded ambition and overbearing arro- 
gance put the finiſhing ſtroke to his authority. 

Some time before the king had ſet out on his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, Geoffrey, his natural 
brother, had been elected into the ſee of Tork; 
but upon finding that Richard had filled the 
deanery, treaſurerſhip, and ſome other dignities in 
the church of York, Geoffrey abſolutely refuſed to 
adwit thoſe promotions to be valid, without his 
conſent and approbation firſt obtained; upon which 
a great quarrel had ariſen between him and the 
| king : belides, Geoffrey had refuſed to be conſe- 
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crated by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
make him profeſſion of canonical obedience. This, 
and ſome other ſubjects of altercation between the 
two brothers, had exaſperated Richard againſt the 
biſhop- elect: at length, Geoffrey, finding his bro- 
ther's affections could not be obtained without mo- 
ney, he promiſed him three thouſand pounds, and 
was then put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of 
the archbiſhopric ; but the king inſiſted that he 
ſhould not appeal to the pope to get his election 
confirmed, which Geoffrey promiſed. Richard alſo, 
as the reader may remember, had exacted an oath 
from him that he would not ſet his foot in England 
during the king's abſence in Paleſtine : but queen 
Eleanor, when ſhe carried over the princeſs of 
Navarre to her ſon at Meſſina, had obtained of him 
his conſent to the conſecration of Geoffrey, for 
which he accordingly tranſmitted the royal licence 
by the archbiſhop ot Rouen, when he ſent him in- 
to England with his new commiſſion of regency. 
Geoffrey, in conſequence of this, got himſelf con- 
ſecrated by the archbiſhop of Tours, in France; 
and pretending that the king, by conſenting to his 
conlecration, did in fact diſpenſe with his oath of 
abſence from the realm, he now prepared to re- 
turn to England, and take poſſeſſion of his dignity. 
Upon this Longchamp ſent an order to forbid his 
coming over, on account of the oath he had taken; 
but as this order was not backed by any of the 
other members of the regency, Geoffrey conſidered 
it only as the act of a private perſon and his ene- 
my, and landed at Dover in the month of Sep- 
tember. His arrival was no ſooner notified to 
Longchamp, than he ſent down to put the arch- 
biſhop under arreſt: but Geoffrey, having changed 
his dreſs, mounted a ſwift horſe, and got to the 
monaſtery of St. Martin, in Canterbury, where 
he took ſanctuary in the church, thinking himſelf 
ſafe there from all inſults. This precaution, 
however, ſtood him in no ſtead, for the perſons 
ſent to execute the regent's orders, followed him 
even to the very altar, from whence they dragged 
him, in his pontifical robes (which he had now 
put on) through the dirty ſtreets, and delivered 
him in cuſtody to Matthew de Clare, conſtable of 
Dover caſtle (who had married Longchamp's ſiſter), 
and he was inſtantly thrown- into priſon like the 
meanelt plebeian criminal. 

This treatment of a brother of their ſovereign, 
and an archbiſhop, univerſally beloved and eſteem- 
ed, raiſed a general clamour among all degrees of 
people throughout the kingdom. The clergy in 
particular took the alarm: Hugh, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, excommunicated all concerned in this ſacri- 
legious violence; a ſentence which was ſoon after 
confirmed by all the biſhops, in a convocation 
held at Reading, and thoſe of London, Coventry, 
and Norwich, threatened to lay the kingdom un- 
der an interdict if Geoffrey was not immediately 
releated. Earl John, who had now gotten the 
chancellor to the very point where he wiſhed to 
have him, ſent to make the ſame demand: and 
the chancellor, ſeeing the whole kingdom in com- 
motion, was obliged to allow Geoffrey to come firſt 
to London, and then to Reading, where John had 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the prelates and nobility 
of the realm, on the fifth of October, and where 
thoſe who had been joined with the chancellor in 
the regency were preſent, There the king's char- 
ter, appointing the new regency, with orders for 
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Geofirey to aſſiſt in the council of ſtate, were pub- 
licly read; and the archbiſhop ot Rouen propoſing 
that the chancellor ſhould, for acting without the 
advice and conſent of his colleagues in the regency, 
be turned out of the government according to the 
tenor of the king's letters, which he produced, it 
was reſolved to ſummon Longchamp, who was 
then at Windſor, to attend the council the next 
day, October 8, near Ladbridge, between that 
place and Reading. The chancellor promiſed to 
meet them at the place of conterence : and had he 
done ſo, it is probable that, out of regard to the 
king, whoſe favourite he was, he had been {till 
left in the due exerciſe of his power, with the con- 
currence of thoſe joined with him in the admini- 
ſtration; but when he had advanced two miles on 
his way thither, with a numerous armed retinue, 
his heart failed him, and turning back to Windſor, 
he fled thence in all haſte to London, where he 
ſhut himſelf up in the Tower, which he fortified with 
a deep ditch (remaining at this day), into which he 
had drawn the water of the river Thames ; how- 

ever, not having time to ſupply it with proviſions for 
himſelf and garriſon before it was inveſted by the 

nobility and citizens of London, he tried firſt to 
gain over prince John by great promiſes; but find- 

ing that method ineffectual, he was conſtrained to 
ſubmit to the ſentence of the prelates and nobility. 

He appeared before them the next day ; when, 

after a full hearing, he was deprived of his poſts of 
chancellor and juſticiary, and of all the caſtles the 

cuſtody of which he had uſurped ſince the king's 

departure, leaving him only thoſe of Dover, Cam- 

bridge, and Heretord, which he had enjoyed be- 
fore. 

The great-ſeal was now given to Walter, arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, a perſon of great prudence, mo- 
deſty, and integrity, and who uſed his advance- 
ment to the general ſatisfaction, acting always 
with the advice of his colleagues in all the buſi- 
neſs of the government; and by his wife manage- 
ment reſtored peace and tranquility to the king- 
dom. 

As for the biſhop of Ely, finding himſelf for- 
ſaken in his fall by all thoſe who had baſked in the 


ſun-ſhine of his greatneſs, and knowing the general 


averſion of the people to him, he retired to Dover 
cape beyond ſea in a woman's dreſs ; but being 
diſcovered by his awkward figure and his ignorance 
by the enraged populace, he was committed to 
— Yo 
However, earl John, fearing the pope's reſent- 
over, deſirous to have him out of the kingdom, 
ſent orders to ſet him at liberty; upon which he 
as an excommunicated perſon, all divine ſervice 
ceaſing whereſoever he paſſed. At the inſtant of 
ment in the only manner left in his power, by lay- 
ing his own ſee of Ely under an interdict. Finding 
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| whence he ſent letters, repreſenting the ſtate of his 
caſe to the King and the pope. But it is now time 
to return to Richard. 

In a few days after Philip ſailed, queen Eleanor 

reſigned her charge of the princeſs of Navarre to 
Richard, who placed her with his ſiſter, the queen. 
dowager of Sicily, who was to accompany him in 
his voyage; and Eleanor, taking her leave of him, 
returned tor France by the way of Rome. 
Every thing being now ready for Richard's de. 
parture, he demoliſhed the fort of Mite Griffon, 
and ſet fail from Meſſina, on the tenth of April, 
with one hundred and fifty large ſhips and fifty. 
three gallies. 

The fleet had not been above two days out of 
the harbour, when it was overtaken by a ſtorm, in 
which part of the ſhips was caſt away, and Roger, 
the king's vice-chancellor, with ſeveral knights and 
attendants, were drovined. Richard himſelf was ob- 
liged to put into the ifle of Crete, from whence 
he paſſed to Rhodes, where he received advice of 
three of his largeſt ſhips being ſtranded on the iſle 
of Cyprus, and that the people who had eſcaped 
on ſhore were ſtripped and impriſoned by 1taac, 
the tyrant or emperor of Cyprus, who would not 
ſuffer the ſhip which had the queen of Sicily and 
princeſs Berengera on board, to enter the harbour, 
Richard, enraged at this treatment of his people, 
and ſtill more at the cruel inſult offered to his ſiſter 
and betrothed queen, haſtened with his fleet to 
their aſſiſtance, and found them lying at an anchor 
off the port, in the greateſt diſtreſs. He inſtantly 
ſent a meſſage to the tyrant on ſhore, demanding 
the releaſe of his people with all their effects; but 
inſtead of acompliance, he received only an inſolent 
anſwer; which ſo exaſperated him, that, without 
farther delay, he debarked his forces, attacked and 
defeated Iſaac and his Cyprians, and, making himſelf 
maſter of the town, brought his ſhips into the har- 
bour ; after which the emperor himſelf ſubmitted 
at diſcretion. On Sunday, May 12, Richard was 
married to Berengera, whole coronation was per- 
formed the ſame day at Limiſſo (the capital of the 
iſland), by John, biſhop of Evreux, aſſiſted by 
the biſhops of Apamea and Auch, and the biſhop 
of Bayonne. During his ſtay in the iſland arrived 
Guy of Luſignan, who had obtained his liberty by 
ſurrendering the city of Aſcalon to the ſultan; 
Geoffrey, his brother; Raymond of Antioch ; 
Bohemond, his ſon; and other princes and lords of 
Paleſtine, attended the diſpoſſeſſed king, who was 
come to implore Richard's protection. Here Guy 
de Luſignan did homage to the king of England 
for his lands in Normandy. 

Richard finding that his preſence would be ne- 
ceſſary for ſome time longer, in order to ſettle his 
new conqueſt upon a ſure footing, he ſent off his 
ſiſter and queen before him, with the beſt part 
of his fleet and forces, for Paleſtine. The reduc- 
tion of Cyprus was a matter of great conſequence 
to the Chriſtians employed in the ſiege of Acon, 
as they might from thence eaſily be ſupplied with 
proviſions, from the want whereof they had ſuffered 
greatly, while it was in the hands of the late em- 


caſtle, from whence he attempted to make his eſ- 
of the Engliſh language, after being ſeverely handled 
riſon till earl John's farther pleaſure ſhould be 
ment if he detained his legate in priſon, and, more- 
croſſed over to Normandy, where he was received 
his departure he wreaked his malice and reſent- 
no refuge in Normandy, he went to Paris, from 


| peror ; Richard therefore ſpared no precaution | 


* As he was fitting on a rock, waiting fcr a boat, with an 
ell in his hand and a parcel of linen, a ſailor came up and of- 
fered to kiſs him; but proceeding to farther indecencies, he 
ſoon diſcovered his miſtake, and therefore marched off without 


troubling his head any more about the matter. Soon after, 
ſome women paſſing by, began to cheapen his linen; but, un- 


luckily, Longchamp, who was a Frenchman, not underſtand- 
ing Engliſh, could make them no anſwer. Upon this they 

ulled up the hood which covered his face, and, obſerving his 
black beard, called out to the populace, who immediately 
ſeized him, and treated him with great indignity. Hoved. 
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that he thought neceſſary to keep the Cyprians in 
obedience to him. For this purpoſe, among other 
indulgences, he confirmed to them all the privi- 
leges and cuſtoms formerly oranted to the inha- 
bitants of that iſland by the emperors of Conſtan- 
tinople; and that the impriſoned Iſaac might not 
raiſe any diſturbances by his preſence in the place, 
he ſent him, in ſilver chains, to Tripoli, in Syria, 
to be there kept in cloſe conſinement. 

Having thus regulated the affairs of Cyprus, he 
entruſted the government of it to Richard de Cam- 
ville and Robert de Turnham, and fer fail for Pa- 
leſtine. In his paſſage he fell in with a very large 
ſnip, belonging to Saladine, having on board pro- 
viſions and ammunition for the garriſon of Acon, 
and a reinforcement of fifteen hundred men. This 
ſhip he took and deſtroyed ; and then continuing 
his voyage, he appeared on Saturday, June 8, 
off Acon, to the unutterable joy of the Chriſtian 
army, and the terror of the belieged, who hearing 
of the loſs of their great ſhip, deſpaired of receiv- 
ing further relief. 5 

The ſiege had languiſhed for ſome time, but the 
king of England's arrival giving ſpirit to the army 
of the beſiegers, it was now puſhed with great vi- 
gour. Richard's courage, liberality, and magni- 
ficence, which he diſplayed on an hundred occa- 
ſions, captivated the hearts of all the ſoldiers; and 
ſo loud was the general voice in his praiſe, that the 
king of France ſickened at the ſound, and could 
not, without the moſt inveterate jealouſy, behold 
the triumphs of Richard's glory and merit. Ac- 
cordingly he ſought every opportunity of thwart- 
ing and mortifying him; and, notwithſtanding that 
the latter had, with great generoſity, ſhared with 
him the booty and priſoners taken in the Saracen 
ſhip, yet Philip was not contented, but laid claim 
to one half of Cyprus, and the riches there ac- 
quired, agreeable, he ſaid, to the convention made 
in Sicily, by which the two kings agreed to ſhare 
equally in all captures made upon the Infidels. 
To this demand Richard, with great temper, re- 
plied, that although it was evident that agreement 
related only to what ſhould be taken in Paleſtine, 
yet he was willing to ſhare with him the iſland of 
Cyprus, on condition that Philip would act in the 
ſame manner towards him, with regard to the do- 
minions and effects of the count of Flanders and of 
the caſtellan of St. Omers, who had both died be- 
fore the walls of Acon, and whoſe treaſures and 
effects Philip had ſeized. The king of France 
hereupon retracted his demand, and they renewed 
their convention about acquiſitions in the Holy 
Land, appointing the Knights Templars and Hoſ- 
pitallers to arbitrate the partition whenever an oc- 
caſion offered. 

By this time the beſieged were reduced to great 
extremity, and Saladine, finding it impoſſible to 
raiſe the ſiege, allowed them to ſurrender upon 
the beſt terms they could procure, which, accord- 
ing to Hoveden, were as follow : 

I. That Acon ſhould be delivered up ſafe, 
_ five hundred Chriſtian captives that were 
therein, 
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II. That the true croſs of Chriſt, which had 
been before taken by Saladine, ſnould be reſtored. 

III. That of all the Chriſtian captives whom 
Saladine had taken, three thouſand, to be choſen 
by the two kings, ſhould be delivered. 

IV. That the Turks ſhould carry nothing out 
of the garriſon with them, but their wearing ap- 
pare. 

V. That, for the redemption of their heads, they 
ſhould pay two hundred thouſand byzantines, and 
that they ſhould remain in cuſtody till the payment 
of the ſum, in default of which they were to be at 
the mercy of the conqueror *, 

Upon theſe terms the town was delivered up, 
when each prince had a ſeparate quarter allowed 
him for his poſſeſſion; and, among others, Leo- 
pold, duke of Auſtria, ordered his banner to be 
reared on the quarter allotted to him: Richard, 
reſenting that a prince of a new-raiſed houſe ſhou!4 
aſſume the badges of ſovereignty, ordered his men 
to pull down the duke's ſtandard, and trample it 
under foot. Leopold reſented this affront very 
heinouſly (the latter part of the action is doubtlets 
inexcuſable); but as it was not in his power to be 
revenged, concealed his reſentment till he had op- 
portunity to ſhew it. Unhappily for Richard, this 
opportunity offered when he was leaſt prepared for 
it; and we ſhall find in the ſequel, that the duke 
of Auſtria was but too fully revenged. 

The taking of Acon encouraged the two kings 
to extend their views and form treſh projects, and 
it was reſolved to wreſt the city of Jeruſalem out of 
the hands of the Infidels : but juſt as the army ex- 
pected orders to march, in order to put this deſign 
in execution, a diſſention, which aroſe between the 
two leaders, fruſtrated their expectations. This 
new miſunderſtanding happened on account of the 
diſpute ' between Guy de Luſignan and Conrade, 
marquis of Montferrat, relating to the crown of 
Jeruſalem, in which Richard took part with the 
former, and Philip eſpouſed the cauſe of the latter. 
The diſpute was, in fact, about an empty title, 
for Saladine was maſter of the capital, and of al- 
moſt all the country; but, however, the title was of 
conſequence at a juncture when it was expected this 
kingdom would be recovered by the arms of the 
cruſaders. At length it was agreed, that Guy 
ſhould enjoy the crown of Jeruſalem during his lite, 
and that Conrade ſhould ſucceed him. But heart- 
burnings {till continued between the two monarchs : 
Philip was jealous of Richard's glory, who, in his 
turn, complained that Philip, out of ſpite and envy, 
obſtructed the progreſs of the arms of the confe- 
derates. 

Philip had been extremely deſirous of returning 
home ever ſince the death of the count of Flanders, 
in order to take poſſeſſion of that country, and 
probably (if we may judge by his ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings) with a view of invading Normandy dur- 
ing Richard's abſence. He therefore laid hold of 
every opportunity to make himſelf as diſagreeable 
to Richard as poſſible ; but finding that the king 
of England made every perſonal conſideration give 
way to his ardour for completing the joint under- 


It happened afterwards that Saladine, thinking the gar- 
riſon had made conceſſions they had no power to grant, ſtarted 
ſome difficulty in ratitying the articles of the capitulation; up- 
on which Richard pitched his camp without the town, in fight of 
the enemy, and threatened, unleſs Saladine would inſtantly per- 


form the articles agreed on, that he would put to death all the 
varacen captives who had fallen into his hands, It was in vain for 


Saladine to think of diverting this barbarous reſolution by rich 
preſents and entreaties, for Richard, with a cruelty that muſt 
ſtrike every humane perſon with horror, put to death, accord- 
ing to his own account, ſix hundred of his priſoners ; which 
reduced Saladine to the neceſſity of making. the like barbarous 
repriſals. 


taking, 
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him a colleague ſuch as he wiſhed, and perhaps ac- 
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taking, and being aſhamed or afraid to avow his | 


real motives, he had recourſe to artifice : he pre- 
tended that the climate of Aſia did not agree 
with him, and therefore entreated Richard to con- 
ſent to his departure, for both kings had, before 
their leaving Europe, bound themielves by a mu- 
tual oath, that neither of them ſhould abandon the 
expedition without the other's conſent. Richard ar 
firſt refuſed his compliance in abſolute terms, and 
the reſt of the confederate princes inſiſted upon Phi- 
lip's ſtaying until the cruſade ſhould be completely 
finiſhed, who therefore dropped his ſuit for a 
few days; but then he renewed his entreaties in ſo 
earneſt a manner, that the king of England, de- 
{pairing of altering his diſpolition, or making in 
tuated with 2 deſire of reaping the glorious harveſt 
of ſucceſs all in his own perſon, conſented to his 
departure, but not till he had firſt exacted from 
him the moſt ſolemn oath, in the preſence of all the 
great men of both nations, that he would not at- 
tempt any thing to the detriment of his Engliſh 
dominions, or of thoſe on the continent ; but that 
on the contrary he would, to the utmoſt of his 
power, agreeable to the convention between them, 
protect and defend thoſe dominions againſt all the 
attempts of any enemy, foreign or domeſtic : to 
all which Philip, with a truly Gallic time-ſerving 
compliance, readily agreed, without the leaſt in- 
tention of performing his promiſe, as the ſequel 
evidently proved. 

Having thus obtained leave to depart, he next 
applied to Richard for two of the beſt Engliſh 
ſhips to tranſport himſelf and his retinue, which 
that prince with great readineſs granted; and then, 
leaving the duke of Burgundy to command his 
army in his ſtead, Philip ſet fail from Acon on the 
thirty- firſt of July. He left public orders with the 
duke of Burgundy to pay the fame obedience to 
tae king ot England as to himſelf; but, in all 
likelihood, he gave him other inſtructions private- 
ly, as Mezerai (a French hiſtorian) ſeems to ac 
knowlege, when he ſays, that Richard would have 
made the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, if the duke of 
Burgundy had not, out of jealouſy, thrown inſur- 
mountable obſtacles in the way. 

Philip ſeems to have loſt all remembrance of the 
ſolemn oath he had ſo lately made to Richard, with 
the very breath that formed it; for taking Italy in 
his way home, he there complained to the pope, 
that he had been obliged to deſert his part of the 
engagement relating to the cruſade on account of 
Richard's intolerable arrogance, with whom he pre- 
tended it impracticable to act as a colleague ; and 
therefore intreated the pontiff to abſolve him, as 
well from his original oath as from that he had 
lately taken, in order to withdraw his connections 
from the king of England; at the ſame time giving 
the ſtrongeſt intimations, that immediately on his 
return home he would take the moſt effectual me- 
thods to be revenged on that haughty monarch. 
The pope, who, agreeable to the conſtant conduct 
of his predeceſſors, wiſhed to keep a good cor- 
reſpondence with the French kings, readily com- 
plied with the firſt part of his demand, but at 
the ſame time had the honeſty, or, if you pleaſe, 
the good policy, to diſcountenance his intention 
of invading the dominions of Richard, and even 
threatened him with excommunication in caſe he 


took any ſtep of that Kind ; a menace to which 
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Philip ſhewed as little regard as he had done to 


his eath. 

- The defection of the king of France drew after 
it that of a multitude of thoſe who had at firſt 
engaged in the cruſade, ſo that Richard in 2 
little time found himſelf left in a manner alone 
to ſuſtain the whole burthen and difficulties of 
the expedition ; but his fondneſs for this enter. 
prize, and that martial ſpirit which ſeems to have 
been his prevailing paſſion, made him reſolve to 
brave all obſtacles in the purſuit of his favourite 
project, and to do ſomething worthy the name 
of the chief of the Chriſtian armies. With this 
view he made a general aſſault upon Saladine's 
camp; but the Infidels made ſo noble a reſiſtance 

that Richard was obliged to deſiſt from his enter. 
prize, after ſuffering a conſiderable loſs. But, not 
diſcouraged by this check, he determined to march 
from Acon to Joppa, and to fortify all the places 
which ſhould fall into his hands. Saladine upon 
advice of this, poſted himſelf in the way with no leſs 
than three hundred thouſand men, in order to fall 
upon the Chriſtians in their march, hoping by that 
means to gain a ſecond advantage over them. 

Whatever diſproportion there might be between 
their forces, Richard reſolved to attack him: he 
was ſenſible, that if he could defeat that army, 
it would be a great means of facilitating his 
reduction of Jeruſalem ; whereas, if he declined the 
hght, the numerous army of the Infidels would 
continually obſtruct the execution of his deſigns, 
Having taken this reſolution, he approached the 
enemy, and, with undaunted courage, offered them 
battle. The particulars of this engagement we 
have accurately given us by Viniſauf, to the fol- 
lowing purport. 

The right wing of the Chriſtian army was com- 

manded by James de Aveſnes, the duke of Bur— 
gundy commanded the lefr, and the king in per- 
on headed the centre or main body. Saladine had 
concealed part of his troops to the right, behind 
ſome hills, which, for the preſent, covered them 
from the view of the Chriſtians : on this corps 
de reſerve he fixed his principal hopes of vic- 
tory, and therefore, without altering his poſition, 
he waited the attack of the enemy, who began the 
fight with their right wing, whole charge the Sa- 
racens received with a reſolution which, ſupported 
by the ſuperiority of their number, put that body 
in ſuch a diſorder that could not be repaired in a 
conſiderable time; James de Aveſnes, who led it 
on, was ſlain in endeavouring to reanimate his at- 
frighted troops and bring them again to the charge. 
At the ſame time the duke of Burgundy furiouſiy 
attacked the right wing of the Saracens, which, 
purſuant to the general's orders, retreating as they 
fought, cauſed the duke to advance, with more 
courage than conduct, a good way beyond the body 
of the army. Saladine, finding all in good order 
on his left, and that the duke of Burgundy, with 
his left wing, was detached from the reſt of the 
army, ordered the body that lay concealed to move 
forward : theſe troops deſcending the hills in great 
multitudes, ſurrounded the wing commanded by 
the duke, and made a terrible ſlaughter. 

It now lay with Richard to ſave the honour of 
the Chriſtians, and repair their loſs. He had fought 
on his ſide with better ſucceſs; and though he had 
met with a ſtout reſiſtance in the body that oppoſed 


him, had compelled them to retreat in — 
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He was ſtill purſuing the foe when he was informed 
of the ill ſtate of his right wing and the danger of 
his left; upon which he gave over the purſuit, 
and, marching to the duke of Burgundy's aſſiſt- 
ance, fell upon the victorious troops of Saladine 
with ſuch impetuoſity that he ſoon wreſted from 
them a victory of which they thought themſelves 
ſure. On this occaſion the king of England per- 
formed the molt aſtoniſhing acts of valour ; and 
thoſe who before envied him molt, could not now 
refrain from admiring him: ſome tell us he was 
perſonally engaged with Saladine, and, diſmount- 
ing him, would have taken that illuſtrious chieftain 
priſoner, had not the Saracens uled all their efforts 
to reſcue him out of his hands. Be this as it will, 
thus much is certain, that Richard's valour ſo changed 
the face of the battle, that Saladine ſaw himſelf 
obliged to reinforce his right wing with part of the 
victorious troops of the lefr. This motion, which 
could not be made without cauſing ſome diſorder, 
gave the right wing of the Chriſtians time to re- 
cover themſelves, and finding the oppoſition they 
had before met with grow weaker and weaker, they 
quickly rallied, and falling furiouſly on the Saracen 
troops that oppoled them, forced them at length to 
rake to flight. 

Mean while Richard maintained the fight on the 
left with an intrepidity more than mortal, in ſpite 
of the ſuperiority of the enemy, who now directed 
their whole ſtrength againſt him. He was, how- 
ever, in danger ot being overpowered by numbers, 
had not his right wing. meeting with no farther 
reſiſtance, marched up in time to his aid. The 
Saracens, finding themſelves attacked in flank by a 
freſh body of troops, began to give way; nor could 
Saladine, with all his efforts, bring them to rally. 
The Chriſtians, taking advantage of their diſorder, 
preſſed them ſo vigoroully, that they fell into a ge- 
neral rout. Thus Richard, by his own valour and 
conduct, obtained a complete victory over this 
prodigious army of Infidels, of whom forty thou- 
{and were left dead on the field of battle: James 
de Aveſnes was the only officer of diſtinction that 
was ſlain on the fide of the Chriſtians“. 

After this important victory, Richard continued 
his march to the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Cæſa- 
rea, and Joppa, which Saladine thought fit to 
abandon, after demoliſhing their fortifications. Ri- 
chard made ſome ſtay at Joppa, in order to fortify 
that place, and then he began his march towards 
Jeruſalem +, which he had determined to recover 
out of the hands of the Saracens; and in his way 
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he again defeated Saladine, on the plains of Rama, 
and might even have made himſelf maſter of that 
city, had he not liſtened to the advice of the Knights 
Templars, who, being in the intereſt of Philip of 
France, perſuaded the king of England to poſt- 
pone the attempt, and march towards Aſcalon, 
which place he did not reach, however, till the 
middle of January, 1192, when, upon reviewing 
his forces, he had the mortification to find them 
greatly decreaſed, by the wetneſs of the ſeaſon, 
and the general ſpirit of deſertion which prevailed 
among the harraſſed troops. During his ſtay here 
he repaired the walls of Aſcalon, which had been 
diſmantled by the Infidels. 

Richard now found his difficulties redoubled, 
through the perfidy of the duke of Burgundy 
and the marquis Conrade. The French, in- 
ſtead of co-operating with the Engliſh, retired to 
places of ſafety, and paſſed their time in luxury 
and indolence; Conrade refuſed to join him with 
his forces ; continual quarrels were ariſing between 
the other commanders ; and Richard ſaw himſelf 
left in a manner alone and expoled in an enemy's 
country. His firſt care, therefore, was to call a 
council to deliberate on the ſtate of affairs, when 
it was the unanimous opinion of the aſſembly, that 
no effectual ſervice could be performed againſt the 
Saracens, until the diſpute between Guy de Lu- 
ſignan and Conrade ſhould be adjuſted; and that 
could not be done by any other means than Con- 
rade's elevation to the throne of Jeruſalem : this 
was therefore reſolved upon, and Richard indem- 
nified Guy for the loſs of a nominal kingdom, by 
a preſent of ſubſtantial royalty, for he beſtowed 
upon him the kingdom of Cyprus, though he had 
ſold it before to the Templars: but, upon the re- 
peated complaints of the Cyprians, to whom the 
tyranny of their new maſters was inſupportable, 
Richard thought he had a right to revoke the ſale. 
How far this act was conſiſtent with juſtice, is need- 
leſs now to examine; ſuffice it to obſerve, the 
crown of Cyprus was enjoyed by Guy and his deſ- 
cendants till the year 1472, when it was ſold by 
the widow of the laſt male iſſue of his line, to the 
republic of Venice. 

Conrade, overjoyed at having thus gained his 
point, was making preparations to ſail from Tyre, 
where he then lay with his fleet, to join the army 
of the aliies, when he was ſtabbed in the ſtreets of 
that city, by two aſſaſſins, ſent for that purpoſe by 
a Saracen prince, commonly called the Sheic Þ or 


Old Man of the Mountains, As the author of this 
murder 


* Several Engliſh noblemen, however, died during the 


courſe of this campaign, and amongſt others were Baldwin, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and that great lawyer, Ralph de 
Glanville. a 

+ During Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventure befel him, 
which had like to have proved very fatal to him, and from 
which he was delivered by a ſort of miracle, One day, being 
tired with hunting, as he lay aſleep under a tree, with only 
ſix perſons about him, he was rouſed by the ſudden approach 
of ſome Saracen horſe, who were near the place where he ſlept. 
As they were but few in number, he had no dread upon him, 
but, immediately mounting his horſe, rode after them; which 
they perceiving, — to fly before him, and by that means 
Crew him into an ambuſcade, where he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded 
on a ſudden by a ſquadron of horſe. He defended himſelf a 
long time with wonderful bravery, without any thoughts of 
retreating, notwithſtanding the number of the enemy: at 
length, ſour of his attendants being killed, he was upon the 
point of being flain or taken, when William Deſpreaux, one 
of his company, cried out in the Saracen language, I am 
the 6 8 of England!“ at which words, thoſe that were fight- 
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ing with Richard, left him to have a ſhare in the taking of 
Deſpreaux, whom they imagined to be the king. This device 
gave Richard time to ride off full ſpeed, whilſt the Saracens, 
content with their ſucceſs, conducted their priſoner to Sala- 
dine. Deſpreaux had the prudence not to diſcover himſelf till 
he came hefore the ſultan, to whom he ingenuouſly confeſſed 
what he had done to fave his maſter. Saladine commended 
his fidelity, and did him great honour ; but, as he was very 
ſenſible Richard would never ſuffer one that had done him 1o 
ſignal a ſervice to remain long a captive, he ſet his ranſom ſo 
high, that he got ten emirs, or Saracen princes, in exchange 
for that faithful ſervant, Brompt. p. 1250. 

1 Sheic is an Arabic word, ſignifying the ſame as Senior, 
or Dominus. This ſheic ſeems to have been abbot, or ſupe- 
rior, of a conventual ſociety, the members of which he ſtyled 
Brethren, or Friars, and inſtructed in various branches of 
learning, particularly in the knowlege of tongues, that they 
might be the better able to execute his orders, which it was 
their firſt principle implicitly to obey. Unable as he was to 
defend himſelf againſt the attacks of his more powerful neigh- 
bours by open force, he conceived an effectual method to re- 
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murder was at firſt unknown, Richard, becauſe he 
was no friend to the marquis, was greatly ſuſpected 
of having cauſed his death ; but the marquis him- 
ſelf was ſo far from entertaining any ſuch thought, 
that, juſt as he died, he ordered his wite to deliver 
into the hands of the king of England the city of 
Tyre, of which he was in poſſeſſion: beſides, the 
ſheic himſelf gave the molt convincing proof of 
Richard's innocence, by a letter which he wrote to 
the duke of Auſtria on this head, when Richard 
was under confinement in Germany, and which 

will not be improperly introduced here, as it ſerves 
at once to vindicate the character of Richard, and 
to ſhew the openneſs and ſincerity of the ſheic, and 
his determined reſolution to be revenged. 


„ To LroyorD, Duke of Auſtria, the Ancient of 
the Mountains wiſheth health. 


& Since many Kings and princes beyond ſeas 
blame Richard, king of England, concerning the 
death of the marquis of Montferrat, I ſwear by the 
eternal God, and by the law which we hold, that 
Richard is no way to blame in this reſpect, and 
— the death of that marquis happened as fol- 

ws. 

« One of our brotherhood was coming in a ſhip 
from Salteleia to our territories, and happened to 
be forced into Tyre by a ſtorm ; upon this the 
marquis ordered him to be taken and put to death, 
and then he ſeized all his money. Thereupon 
we ſent our ambaſſadors to the marquis, with 
orders to demand the money of our brother, and 
ſatisfaction for his death, which he laid upon Re- 

inald the prince of Sidon; whereas we had in- 
ormed ourſelves, by friends whom we covld truſt, 
that the marquis himſelf had ordered the mur- 
der to be committed, and the money to be taken 
away. 

« We therefore ſent another ambaſſador, called 
Euriſius; and him he was going to throw into the 
ſea, but our friends hurrying him out of Tyre, he 
came back to us in all haſte, and told us how he 
had been treated. We, from that hour, deter- 
mined to kill the marquis; and we ſent two of our 
brethren for that purpoſe to Tyre, who killed him 
openly, almoſt in the ſight of all the people of 
that city. 

« Such were our motives for the death of the 
marquis; and we aſſure you, with great truth, that 
Richard, king of England, was no way blameable 
with regard to the death of that marquis; and they 
who, on that account, have done harm to Richard, 
do it without juſtice and without reaſon. 

« Be affured that we kill no man in this world 
for reward, or for money, unleſs he firſt injure us. 

« And know, that theſe our letters are dated 
from our houſe in the caſtle of Meſſiat, about the 
middle of September, in the fifth year of pope 
Alexander.” 


The death of the marquis of Montferrat proved 
a freſh obſtruction to the progreſs of the cruſaders 
but his widow foon after being married to Henry, 
count of Champagne, nephew to Richard, that 
nobleman was, in her right, declared king of Jeru- 
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ſalem. He perſuaded the French to march to the 
aſſiſtance of Richard, who in the mean time had 
reduced the fortreſs of Darien, in the plains of 
Paleſtine. Richard, thus reinforced, marched tg 
Jerulalem, which he had reſolved to beſiege. In 
his way he had the good fortune to meet the Ba. 
bylon caravan, carrying to Jeruſalem a vaſt quan- 
tity of merchandize, and proviſions of all kinds: 
the caravan was eſcorted by ten thouſand horſe. 
who, finding themſelves ncar the Chriſtian army, 
would immediately have retreated ; but Richard 
taking with him five thoutand horſemen, fell upon 
them with great fury, and, putting them to flight 
made himſelf maſter of the whole caravan, conliſt. 
ing of three thouſand loaded camels and four thou- 
ſand mules, carrying an immenſe booty, all which 
he ordered to be diſtributed among his ſoldiers. 

After this ſucceſsful exploit, continuing his 
march to Jeruſalem, he came to an hill, from 
whence he had the pleaſure of viewing that famous 
city, the taking of which was the chief end of his 
expedition; but having called a council to con- 
ſider of the moſt effectual means for inſuring the 
ſucceſs of their enterprize, it was, after mature de- 
liberation, refolved, that, on account of the great 
ſcarcity at that time in the country, and the dif- 
culty the army would conſequently be under in be. 
ing ſupplied with proviſions, the ſiege ſhould be 
deferred till the ſucceeding ſpring ; and the duke 
of Burgundy, between whom and Richard ther: 
now prevailed a great miſunderſtanding, drew off 
his troops and marched to Tyre. He was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the duke of Auſtria ; both thoſe chiefs 
not being able to bear the thoughts of contribut- 
ing any longer to the glory of a prince whom they 
conſidered as the rival of the French king. Mat- 
thew Paris does not ſcruple to ſay, that the duke 
of Burgundy was bribed by Saladine to act in this 
treacherous manner. 

The retreat of the Germans and French left no 
hopes for future conqueſts ; the Englith troops 
were greatly exhauſted by tatigues and engage- 
ments; and Saladine ſtill continued hovering on the 
mountains with a numerous army, ready to fall 
upon the maritime places as ſoon as Richard ſhould 
evacuate them. In this ſituation of affairs, Ri- 
chard, ſuffering his great ſpirit to ſtoop to the ſer- 
vice of the public cauſe, ſent to ſolicit the duke of 
Burgundy to rejoin him with his troops; and that 


his requeſt might have the greater weight, he ſent 


no leſs illuſtrious a meſſenger than the king of Je- 
ruſalem himſelf: but all proved inſufficient, the 
daſtardly or treacherous Frenchman returning for 
anſwer, that he could not hazard the troops of his 
ſovereign in ſuch a deſperate ſervice; but his real 
intent, by thus with-holding his aſſiſtance, was to 
reduce the king of — to the laſt diſtreſs, 
whoſe great valour and good fortune in the field 
had long been the object of his envy, and that of 
his maſter Philip. Richard therefore, finding that 
he could no longer hope for any ſuccours ſrom his 
allies, and well knowing himſelf unable to keep 
the field againſt the Infidels, who were now ſtrong!y 
reinforced, and having moreover received expreſſes 
from England which made his preſence abſolutely 


venge the injuries he ſhould ſuſtain. He always kept a band 
of deſperate enthuſiaſts, who were ever ready to execute his 
injunctions, even at the riſk of their lives, being fully con- 
vinced, that ſhould they die in the execution of his orders, 
they would enjoy immortal pleaſures in a future ſtate. Theſe 


he diſpatched occaſionally to murder thoſe princes who had 
done him wrong; and they hardly ever failed of attaining 
their end; ſo that all the potentates of that part of Aſia were 
afraid of giving offence to the lord of the mountain. 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary in that country, he took the reſolution, 
ſore againſt his will, of abandoning the enterprize 
for this ſeaſon, and re-embark the remains of his 
exhauſted troops. For this purpole he turned back, 
and began to move towards the port of Acon, where 
his fleet attended him ; but he was hardly arrived 
in the neighbourhood of that place, when he heard 
that Saladine had fallen upon the city of Joppa, of 
which he had made himſelf maſter, and was preſſ- 
ing the ſiege of the caſtle with ſo much fury, 
that it could not long hold out: Richard, upon 
receiving this news, ordered his forces to march 
by land, while he himſelf failed round with a hand- 
ful of men, and raiſed the ſiege by the terror of 
his name, and by a ſeries of the molt daring ex- 
ploits, in which he expoſed himiſelf to the molt im- 
minent danger. 

In order to take off from the reader's ſurprize at 
ſuch extraordinary feats of arms performed by a 
few againſt ſuch a ſuperiority of numbers, it will 
be neceſſary to point out to his obſervation, that 
the more mortal weapons and way of fighting were 
not then in uſe in Europe, and that thoſe exploits 
which would appear ridiculous and romantic to be 
related ſince the diſcovery of fire-arms, were then 
the reſult of ſuperior bodily ſtrength and vigour, 
and the being able to wield that great weight of 
armour which repelled both ſwords, ſpears, and 
miſſiles. In this the Chriſtians had greatly the ad- 
vantage of the Saracens, who were but fimply 
armed for defence. 

The relief of Joppa, though it added gonſider- 
ably to Richard's ſtock of military fame, was at- 
tended with no other conſequences that could war- 
rant his perſiſting to keep the field; he therefore 
thought it moſt adviſeable to ſeize this opportunity 
of concluding peace with Saladine tor three years, 
on the following conditions, viz. 

Firſt, That Aſcalon ſhould be demoliſhed, and 
not repaired or fortified by either party during the 
truce ; yet that the Chriftians might have liberty 
to repair and keep poſſeſſion of Joppa, as alſo of 
all the other places then in their hands, without 
moleſtation from the Saracens. 

Secondly, That the Chriſtians ſhould have free 
liderty to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
without paying any tax or impoſt, and ſhould like- 
wiſe be permitted to trade throughout all Saladine's 
dominions. 

Theſe articles being ratified and confirmed, Ri- 
chard returned to Acon, where he met with freſh 
alarms from England, which determined him to 
paſs thither before the whole of his fleet could be 
in readineſs to ſail. Accordingly he went on board 
a large veſſel, which was bound tor the iſle of Corfu, 
on the ninth of October, 1192. From thence he 
let fail for Raguſa, intending to travel through 
Germany incog. not chuſing to truſt himſelf in 
the dominions of France, or in thoſe of the count 
of Thoulouſe. © This very precaution, however, 
proved his ruin; for, in his progreſs, he was diſco- 
vered, in a village near Vienna, by ſome officers 
belonging to Leopold, duke of Auſtria*, who, 
glad of this opportunity to revenge an affront which 
he had ſuſtained from Richard at Acon , ordered 
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him to be arreſted and loaded with ſhackles, to the 
diſgrace of honour and humanity, and the eternal 
infamy of his own name. 

The news of Richard's detention reaching the 
ear of the emperor Henry VI. (ſurnamed the 
Fowler) he demanded the royal captive of the duke 
of Aultria, who delivered him up, on condition of 
having a large ſhare in his ranſom. Thus Ri- 
chard, whole tame filled the whole earth, and whole 
glorious actions had raiſed his reputation above 
thoſe of all the crowned heads of his time, loſt his 
liberty by treachery, and faw himſelf in the power 
of the moſt ſordid and ungenerous of men and 
princes ; where we ſhall for a while leave him, to 
attend to the affairs of England. 

The firſt uſe Longchamp, the late inſolent chan- 
cellor, made of the permiſſion given him to retire 
peaceably out of the kingdom Þ, was to incenſe 
the pope, by his miſrepreſentations, againſt the 
clergy and people of England, whom he repre- 
ſented as a rebellious generation, ready to trample 
under foot the ſpiritual authority of the fee of 
Rome; and that their proceedings againſt him 
were only meant as a prelude to attempts of 2 
higher nature againſt the pontifical dignity. Ce- 
leſtine III. who then filled the papal chair, giving 
credit to the information of this turbulent and lying 
ſpirit, not only renewed his legation, which had 
expired on the death of the late pope, but alſo ſur- 
niſhed him with letters to the biſhops of England, 
ordering them to excommunicate John, earl of 
Mortaigne, and all that were concerned in the pri- 
vation of the chancellor. 

Longchamp no ſooner received thoſe letters than 
he forwarded them over to Hugh, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, with orders to put them in execution; but 
the people of England had now ſhaken off great 
part of that religious torpor which had ſo long be- 
numbed their rational faculties; they began to diſ- 
tinguiſh between fanaticiſm and a reaſonable ſub- 
miſſion to the orders of the church; they ſtood 
up firm in defence of their conſtitution ; they 
ſtrengthened the hands of that government, from 
which alone they could expect protection in their 
valuable rights and privileges, and there was not 
found throughout the land a bigot bold enough to 
carry the papal decree into execution: on the con- 
trary, the juſticiaries ſeized all the rents of the ſee 
of Ely till the biſhop ſhould make ſatisfaction to 
the king for two years of the royal revenue, which 
he, while chancellor, had embezzled. 

The aſſociation of the noblemen againſt this ſe- 
ditious prelate was virtuous in its principles, and 
honeſt in its ends: but it was headed by one who 
had very little regard either to virtue or honour 
when they ſtoed in the way of his own intereſt ; I 
mean earl John, who now began to give ſtrong 
proofs of his diſloyalty and ambition; for when, 
in conſequence of the depoſition of Longchamp, 
the regent, he found himſelf in poſſeſſion of a 
greater ſhare of the government than was ever in- 
tended him, he made ule of this increaſe of credit 
and influence to pave his way to the crown, in caſe 
the king his brother ſhould die during his foreign 
expedition. He was ſenſible that there then exiſted 
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* Having travelled ſome time with his attendants like fo 
many pilgrims, with their hair and beards grown to a great 
length, he diſmiſſed them all, and taking horſe with one ſer- 
vant, came to this village, where ſending out his man to buy 
proviſions, he was known by one belonging to the duke of Au- 


ſtria, and being ſeized, was forced by torture to tell where the 
king was, who was taken while he was aſleep, harraſſed and 
fatigued with his journey. Hoved. Mat. Paris. 
+ See p. 303. 
t See p. 302, 
an 
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an inſuperable bar to theſe pretenſions in the perſon 
of Arthur, duke of Brittany, ſon to his elder bro- 
ther Geoffrey; it was therefore abſolutely necel- 
ſary for him to take all ſuch meaſures as were molt 
likely to weaken the party of this competitor, and 
to ſtrengthen his own. For this purpoſe he omitted 
nothing that he thought moſt probable to conci- 
liate the affections of the Engliſh, particularly 
the Londoners, whoſe favour he courted by every 
act of popularity he could deviſe, loading them 
with benefits, in particular that of confirming, by 
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a general aſſembly, their charter of privileges. 


Theſe ſteps had the deſired end; the citizens of 
London became ſo warm in his cauſe, that they 
even took an eventual oath of fidelity to him, 1n 
prejudice to young Arthur, in caſe Richard ſhould 
die before his return from Paleſtine. But the pub- 
lic ſpirit of thoſe who had no other view than the 
ſafety and honour of their prince and his kingdom, 
proved a greater obſtacle in his way than he ar firſt 
imagined. His deſigns were ſeen through, and 
the patriotic few came to a reſolution to invite over 
queen Eleanor, that, by her influence in the na- 
tion, ſhe might counteract the dangerous machi- 
nations of this growing coloſſus, and, by her pre- 
ſence, give ſanction to the wholeſome proceedings 
of the royal party. Eleanor accordingly came over; 
and, after her arrival, the juſticiaries called another 
meeting of the ſtates, when it was refolved to re- 
new their oath of fidelity to Richard againſt all 
pretenders whatever to the crown of England. 

We mult now turn our eyes upon Philip, king of 
France, and ſee in what manner he behaved after 
his deſerting the common cauſe of the Chriſtian 
princes in Paleſtine, and returning to his own do- 
minions. | 

Philip's true motive for returning home was, as 
I have already obſerved, in order to take poſſeſſion 
of the county of Flanders, upon the death of its 
earl; and likewiſe to take the advantage of Richard's 
abſence to invade that prince's Norman dominions 
but, in order to conceal theſe treacherous views 
as much as poſſible, he had miſrepreſented Richard's 
conduct in the moſt ſhameful manner to the pope, 
as he paſſed through Italy, and had caſt the whole 
blame of the difficulties the cruſaders lay under 1n 
completing their enterprize, upon the arrogance 
and obſtinacy of Richard. 

Philip, after his arrival in his dominions, per- 
ceiving the embarraſſed ſtate of affairs in England, 
reſolved to take advantage of Richard's untoward 
ſituation. For that purpoſe he began by inviting 
William Fitz Ralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and 
the prelates and nobility of that duchy to a con- 
ference, between Trie and Gifors, where, ac- 
cording to Hoveden, he demanded that his ſiſter 
Alice, who was then kept in the caſtle of Rouen, 
ſhould be delivered up, together with Gifors and 
other territories, pretending that Richard had, by 
the treaty of Meſſina *, agreed to theſe ceſſions. 
The Norman noblemen were, not without reaſon, 
ſurprized at this demand, and very juſtly refuſed 
to comply with it, as not having received any or- 
ders from their ſovereign for that purpoſe. Here- 
upon Philip threatened to take away his ſiſter, as 
allo to ſeize upon the places in queſtion, by force; 
but as he roſe in inſolence, the loyal Normans grew 
more firm in their reſolutions, and at length pleaded 
the VIIth article of the treaty ſworn to by both 
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Kings before they entered upon the expedition, and 
by which the party who ſhould attack the domi 
nions of the other, during his abſence in the Holy 
Land, was to ſuffer excommunication. Phili 
however, whom no religious ties, either real - 
imaginary, could reſtrain from the purpoles of am 
bition and revenge, ſet them at defiance, and = 
ſtantly ſet about railing a powerful army to aſſert 
his claims by open force. In this deſign, however, 
he found himſelf equally obſtructed by his own 
ſubjects, who, either through ſome remains of ho- 
nour, which their ſovereign ſeems entirely to have 
lolt, or trom the dread of excommunication hang. 
ing upon their hearts, refuſed to ſupport him in his 
iniquitous project. On the other hand, the Nor. 
mans made preparations for a vigorous defence, in 
caſe the French king ſhould attack them, We 
will now return to earl John. 

That prince, finding all his ambitious projects 
defeated by the firmnels of the Engliſh government 
had now recourle to other meaſures; and with the 
moſt ſhameleſs inconſiſtency of conduct, after hay- 
ing mingled in the cry, and led the purſuit that 
hunted the late chancellor trom every covert of 
authority and power, he now ſent to recal him 
whom he had driven out of the kingdom, that, 
joining their intereſts together, they might more 
eftectually diſtreis the adminiſtration that ſo bravely 
ſtood up in the defence of their independency and 
that of the people, of whole liberties they were the 
guardians, 

Longchamp, glad cf ſo powerful a protector, 
accordingly returned to England, and, upon land- 
ing at Dover, ſent meſſengers to the queen- mother 
to notify his arrival, and the legatine powers he 
was furniſhed with from the pope. Hereupon a 
council of the prelates and nobles aſſembled, in 
which 1t was unanimouſly agreed to ſend the chan- 
cellor word, that if he did not immediately quit 
the kingdom, he ſhould be immediately proceeded 
againſt as a traitor, He therefore thought proper 
to withdraw. 

Towards the end of the year 1192, the news of 
Richard's impriſonment arriving in England, it 
cauſed a general conſternation. Queen Eleanor, 
his mother, immediately took all poſſible care to 
prevent this accident from occaſioning any fatal 
revolution ; while John hailed it with joy, as the 
moſt certain earneſt of ſucceſs in the deſigns he 
had formed, and as an opportunity to be cheriſhed 
and improved with the utmoſt care. He now threw 
himielt into the arms of the king of France, his 
brother's ſworn foe : he promiſed to do him homage 
for the dukedom of Normandy, of which Phihp 
was to aſſiſt him in the taking poſſeſſion ; and allo 
that he would marry Alice, the French princeſs, 
that monarch's ſiſter. This convention was en- 
tered into in the beginning of the following year, 
1193; when John, after having in vain attempted 
to debauch the Normans from their allegiance to 
Richard, went over to the court of France, where 
he gave himſelf up entirely to the guidance of 
Philip. 

Having ratified and confirmed all the articles 
which he had entered into with that monarch, he 
returned again to England, in order to proſecute 
his rebellious project, while Philip prepared to in- 
vade Normandy. John, when he came to London, 


finding that the juſtices had taken ſuch wile pre- 
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cautions as to render all his attempts fruitleſs, ſent 
over to the king of France to lend forces to his 
ſupport, and at the ſame time endeavoured to ſeize 
{me of the moſt important ſea- ports for their re- 
ception. Thele, with ſome other ſteps of the ſame 
nature and tendency, were ſufficient to warrant the 
government's proceeding againſt him as a rebel. 
An army was raiſed by the royal party, with which 
they belieged and took Windſor caſtle, one of the 
earl's ſtrong fortreſſes; while Geoffrey, archbiſhop 
of York, Hugh Bardolph, and William de Stote- 
ville, with another body of forces raiſed the militia 
of Yorkſhire, and fortified Doncaſter, to prevent 
any attempt of earl John upon that part of the 
country: in a word, they proceeded with ſo much 
vigour and unanimity, that John, finding himſelf 
unable to oppoſe them with any hopes of ſucceſs, 
was glad to agree to a truce, and, during the ceſ- 
{ation of hoſtilities, retired into France, 5 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Philip 
was not idle on his fide. He raiſed a powerful army, 
and fell with ſuch rapidity and fury upon Richard's 
French poſſeſſions, that in a ſhort time he made 
himſelf maſter of Giſors, Neuffle, Neufchatel, 
and Albemarle, with a great many other forts in 
Normandy ; and, that he might at once finiſh the 
conqueſt of that duchy, he marched and laid ſiege 
to Rouen, which he ſummoned to ſurrender, threat- 
ening to pur all the inhabitants to the-ſword, if 
they attempted to oppoſe his arms. But the brave 
earl of Leiceſter, who had lately returned from 
Paleſtine, where he had nobly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, undertook the defence of the place; and the 
citizens, inſpired by his preſence, reſolved to hold 
out to the laſt extremity : they proved as good as 
their words, they fought with undaunted courage, 
they made a great number of vigorous and ſuc- 
ceſsful ſallies, and at length obliged the gaſconad- 
ing monarch to retire inglorious from before the 
gates; but in his retreat he took the two impor- 
tant caſtles of Ivry and Pacy *. Shortly after, 
the Normans propoſed a truce, which was gramed 
them on condition of paying a large ſum of mo- 
ney and delivering four caſtles into the hands of 
Philip, as a ſecurity for their peaceable behaviour. 
The Norman nobility were induced to take this 
ſtep, from the proſpect of Richard's ſpeedy releaſe- 
ment from his captivity, whoſe arrival they thought 
might give a new face to affairs; and the readineſs 
which Philip ſhewed to comply with their requeſt, 
was chiefly owing to the diſpoſition in which he 
found the pope towards him at this time, who, in- 
cenſed at his perfidious conduct, had threatened to 
lay all France under an interdict, if her king did 
not immediately withdraw his troops out of Nor- 
mandy. - 

During this ceſſation of hoſtilities, both in Eng- 
land and Normandy, Hubert Waller, biſhop of 
Saliſbury, arrived here with letters of recommen- 
dation from the king to the ſee of Canterbury, va- 
cant by the death of archbiſhop Baldwin in the 
Holy Land, in conſequence of which he was, by 
the unanimous ſuffrages of the biſhop and monks, 
elected archbiſhop of Canterbury. At the ſame 
time this prelate was commiſſioned by Richard to 
conſult with the regency in relation to raiſing the 
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money neceſſary for his ranſom, which had been 
fixed in the diet of Spires at one hundred and fifty 
thouſand marks of ſilver, two-thirds to be paid 
down, and hoſtages to be given for the remainder. 
The regency no ſooner received the king's letter 
on this head, than, laying aſide every other concern, 
they immediately entered upon ways and means of 
raiſing the ſtipulated ſum. 

This was done by ſcutage, hidage, and contri- 
bution. The former was raiſed at the rate of 
twenty ſhillings upon the greater knights fees, 
and twelve ſhillings and fix pence upon thoſe of 
an inferior kind. The hidage, or taillage, was 
paid by the cities, boroughs, and manors, belong- 
ing to the crown, or in the king's hands by eſcheat, 
according to a regular aſſeſſment made by the iti- 
nerant juſtices. Very great ſums were raiſed alſo 
by the voluntary contributions of the people, who 
ſeemed to vie with each other in teſtifying their 
zeal for the releaſe of their ſovereign. Hove- 
den ſays, that all, as well clergy as laity, gave one 
fourth part, and ſome clergymen even the tenth 
of their revenue this year, belides part of their 
moveable goods ; and the churches and monaſte- 
ries melted down their plate : the ſame was done 
in the king's foreign dominions.. The government 
alſo borrowed one year's wool of the Ciſtercian 
monks, and the religious of Sempringham. The 
queen-dowager paſſed her word for the reſtoring 
the church-plate after the king's return, which was 
accordingly done, 

The money, as it was raiſed, was depoſited in 
the hands of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
biſhop of London, William, earl of Arundel, Ha- 
melin, earl of Warren, and the mayor of London. 
On this occaſion William, king of Scots, paid two 
thouſand marks towards the king's ranſom ; an in- 
ſtance of fidelity which was ever after gratefully 
remembered by Richard, and adds greatly to the 
honour of the Scottiſh prince, | 

The money being all raiſed, and the time for 
the firſt payment approaching, the queen, accom- 
panied by Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, ſet out 
tor Germany, leaving Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, as guardian of the realm. 

In the mean time, Philip of France, hearing of 
the negociations for Richard's enlargement, was 
under great anxiety, rightly conjecturing that this 
event would totally overturn the whole fabric his 
ambition had planned, and which had its principal 
foundation in the abſence of the king of England 
from his own dominions, and his inability to exert 
that valour and ſkill, which had been ſo often the 
terror and admiration of his foes. In this con- 
juncture, therefore, Philip had recourſe to every 
art that he thought moſt likely to obſtruct the 
treaty. Little regardful of the nature of the means, 
he was ſolicitous only to gain his point: he pro- 
poſed an interview with the emperor at Vaucoleurs, 
where he offered to marry the daughter of Henry's 
uncle, the count Palatine, and to give the former 
a ſum equal to what was ſtipulated for Richard's 
releaſe, it he would detain that monarch only one 
year longer. | 

Henry, whoſe ſoul was as mean and ſordid as 
the propoſer of ſo iniquitous a ſcheme could wiſh 


Wie learn from the moſt creditable hiſtorians, that Philip | important fortreſs into his hands for a ſtipulated ſum ; and the 
owed the conqueſts he had made in Normandy, leſs to the vi- | counties of Eu and Albemarle were reduced by the like inglo- 


gour of his arms than to the baſe arts of bribery and corrup- | rious arts. 


tion. Gilbert de Vaſcueil, governor of Giſors, delivered that 
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to act upon, would readily have embraced an offer 
which carried with it a proſpect of fo great gain 
and advantage; nay, he found means to throw 
ſeveral obſtacles in the way, that put off the ſign- 
ing the treaty for above three months, and Richard's 
friends began almoſt to deſpair of ſeeing him at li- 
berty ; when the princes of the empire, commiſe- 
rating his caſe, and deteſting the prevaricating and 
treacherous conduct of their head, told Henry that 
they could not, in honour to themſelves, ſuffer the 
Germanic body to be ſtained with the imputation 
of violating treaties, and detaining priſoner, with- 
out cauſe, the perſon of a great king, and one in 
particular who had ſo nobly ventured his life in 
the defence of Chriſtianity ; that they themſelves 


had pledged their honours for the due performance 


of the late convention in regard toRichard's releaſe, 
at the ſame time giving the emperor plainly to un- 
derſtand that he ſhould not break it with impunity. 

. Whether Henry ſtood in fear of their threats, or 
ſhame made ſome impreſſion on his mind, he at 
length conſented to ſet his royal captive free. Ac- 
cordingly, two thirds of the ranſom being paid, 
and hoſtages delivered for the ſecurity of the reſt, 
Richard was releaſed, on the fourth of Febru- 
ary, 1194, in preſence of the archbiſhops of 
Mentz and Cologne, the duke of Auſtria, and moſt 
of the German nobility. | 
Richard, during his confinement, had found 

means to form a very conſiderable party among the 
princes of the empire, and had even inſpired them 
with ſuch a jealouſy of Philip's growing power, 
that they reſolved to form a ſtrong counterpoiſe by 
favouring the cauſe of the king of England. A 
very powerful confederacy was accordingly entered 
into, and, what is moſt extraordinary, it had for 
its head the emperor himſelf, at the very time he 
was bargaining. with Philip for the detention of 
Richard: it is therefore probable that he was partly 
forced into a compliance with the views of the other 
princes of the empire. Be that as it might, we 
find that at the ſame time Richard was ſet free, a 
letter was ſigned and ſealed by the emperor and 
the princes of the empire, both lay and eccleſiaſtic, 
requiring the king of France and earl John to de- 
liver to Richard all the places they had taken from 
him during his captivity, and threatening them to 
invade their dominions with the joint forces of the 
empire in favour of Richard, in caſe they refuſed 
to comply with the juſt requiſition contained in 
thoſe letters. 

William of Newburgh and Brompton inform us 
of a circumſtance, which clearly proves that the em- 
peror was forced into all thoſe meaſures in favour 
of Richard ; for, notwithſtanding he had given 
him a ſafe-conduct to Antwerp, he had no ſooner 
left the imperial court than orders were ſent to 
ſtop him at the port of Swyne, where he propoſed 
to embark for England; but Richard, having got 
intelligence of this perfidious deſign, immediately 
went on board, and, putting to ſea with a favour- 
able wind, arrived in ſafety at Sandwich, on the 
thirteenth of March, 1194, after an abſence of 
four years, fifteen months of which he had paſſed 
in confinement, | 

Richard was received by his ſubjects with ſuch de 
monſtrations of joy and affection as made him forget 
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all the diſgraces he had ſuffered during his captivity 
His firſt care was to diſcharge a vow he had — 
to offer to God the rich ſtandard of Cyprus, in St. 
Edmund's church: which done, he marched to _ 
duce ſome caſtles {till in the hands of John's adhe. 
rents, of which Nottingham caſtle only held out 2 
ſiege, and that but for a few days, and then ſur. 
rendered at diſcretion. 

His next ſtep was to call a parliament at Not- 
tingham, in order to ſettle the ſtate of the nation 
Here he demanded judgment againſt John, earl of 
Mortaigne, and Hugh Nouant, biſhop of Coven. 
try, one of his abettors. They were both cited to 
appear within forty days, and anſwer the accuſa- 
tions exhibited againſt them: John, not appear. 
ing, was attainted of high-treaſon; and it was ad- 
judged, that the biſhop of Coventry ſhould, in his 
ſacerdotal capacity, be tried by the biſhops ; and 
in his lay quality, as ſheriff, by the King's court 

It was in this parliament that a tax of two ſhil. 
lings was laid upon every plough-land through. 
out England. This tax is by ſome authors called 
carucage and temantale, but in the Pipe Rolls of 
the Exchequer it 1s termed hidage. 

On the ſecond of April, which was the day of 
the ſeſſion, Richard declared his intention of be- 
ing crowned anew at Weſtminſter, on the ſeven- 
teenth of the ſame month, and the aſſembly was 
then prorogued to that time and place. There this 
ceremony was performed, with great magnificence, 
by Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, William, 
king of Scotland, aſſiſting thereat, and carrying the 
ſword of ſtate (as earl of Huntingdon) before the 
king. This mark of deference, and his virtue in 
reſiſting all che temptations thrown in his way by 
Philip and earl John, with his conſtant attachment 
to Richard during his captivity, entirely gained 
him the affection of that prince, who gave him 
all poſſible marks of his friendſhip. Indeed, he 
did not think fit to comply with all his demands, 
which were very high, and not to be complied with 
in the then neceſſitous ſtate of the nation, as they 
contained no leſs than a ceſſion in his favour of all 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, a1d 
Lancaſhire, with the confirmation of the rank, and 
all the privileges which had been formerly due or 
granted to any of his predeceſſors, kings of Scot- 
land. However, to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, this 
refuſal, Richard granted him a charter of certain 
honours and privileges, to be enjoyed by the kings 
of Scotland whenever they came into England“. 

Some of our authors have been fond of making 
this coronation as an expedient of Richard's to 
wipe out the ſtain of his captivity, and to fix it as 
a new epocha, or commencement of his reign, 
thereby to remove all ſcruples from the minds of 
his ſubjects; but Richard appears to have had an- 
other end in view, namely, the great work of re- 
aſſuming the crown- revenues, and annulling the 
ſales and contracts he had made before his depar- 
ture for the Holy Land. This he did under va- 
rious pretences, all of them more juſtifiable than 
true: he alleged, that the purchaſers had already 
indemnified themſelves by the profits of the eſtates 
which had been ſold to them; that he had been 
compelled to make thoſe bargains by the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate; that they were greatly to the 


| ® They were to be conducted by the ſheriffs of every county 
from Berwick to the court, and allowed an hundred ſhillings 


here, and alſo twelve loaves of fine bread, twelve of the king's 
ſervinet (or cakes of fine flour), with four gallons of the belt 


per diem during the journey, and thirty whilſt they remained wine, eight of the ordinary, &c. See Acta Pub. vol. i. p. 71. 
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detriment of the crown; adding, that where it 
ſhould appear the purchaſers had not reaped ſuffi- 
cient advantages, he would make it up to them. 
In fine, no one offered to diſpute the juſtice of this 
reſumption : Hugh, biſhop of Durham, offered to 
reſign the earldom of Northumberland; Godfrey, 
biſhop of Winton, ſurrendered the ſheriffalty of 
Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſter, and the two 
manors he had purchaſed before the crulade ; and 
their example was followed by all the other pur- 
chaſers and patentees. At the ſame time Richard 
offered the king of Scotland the county of North- 
umberland (reſerving to himſelf the poſſeſſion of 
its caſtles) for fifteen thouſand marks, but this 
William wiſely refuſed. : 

The great point of the reſumptions being now in 
a fair way to be ſettled to Richard's ſatisfaction, 
he next laboured to effect a reconciliation between 
two powerful ſubjects, whoſe variance gave him 
great uneaſineſs : theſe were Longchamp, biſhop 
of Ely, and Geoffrey, archbiſhopof York, Richard's 
natural brother. This was at length brought abour, 
but not till Longchamp had firit declared upon 
oath, that he neither commanded nor deſired that 
the archbiſhop ſhould be impriſoned “. 

Richard now went on fleecing his ſubjects of 
their money by the molt rigorous exactions; but 
of all the demands of the court none was of a more 
extraordinary nature than that made upon the Ciſ- 
tercian order, who were required to grant another 
year's wool for the neceſſities of the ſtate T. Other 
very conſiderable ſums were drawn from York and 
other cities, under the notion of a congratulatory 
preſent to the king on his return. 

The ſums Richard thus amaſſed were, however, 
but barely ſufficient to enable him to make head 
againſt the king of France, who had by this time 
again invaded Normandy, and laid ſiege to Ver- 
nueil. Richard hearing this, reſolved to viſit his 
foreign dominions, and oppoſe the French arms}. | 

Accordingly, on the twelfth of May, 1194, 

he embarked, together with the queen- mother, at 
Portſmouth, with a ſtrong body of forces in a fleet 
of one hundred large ſhips, and, after a quick 
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paſſage, landed ſafely at Barſleur. From thence 
he proceeded to the palace of Bures, near Bayeux, 
where, the next morning, to his great ſurprize, his 
brother John appeared before him, and caſting him- 
ſelf at his feet, made an ample confeſſion of his 
crimes and miſdemeanors, and humbly ſued to be 
reſtored again to his favour, with the moſt folemn 
promiſes of never more deviating from his duty 
and allegiance, Richard, heartily glad to find his 
brother detached from Philip's party, did not want 
much entreaty ro receive him into favour, and the 
queen-mother interpoſing her good offices, a re- 
conciliation accordingly took place; but John had 
no part of his eſtate reſtored to him till the enſuing 
year, when he had back the counties of Mortaigne 
and Gloceſter, with the honour of Eye, and an an- 
nuity of eight thouſand Anjouvin livres in lieu of 
his other poſſeſſions. 

Having now only Philip to encounter as an ene- 
my, Richard loſt no time in advancing to the re- 
lief of Vernueil, which had been fome time be- 
leaguered by the French king, to whom he reſolved 
to give battle, and compel him to raiſe the ſiege. 
But Philip, however expert he might be in the 
more inſidious arts of politics, had nothing of that 
noble manly courage neceſſary to ſupport his pro- 
jets in the face of an enemy. Richard's military 
{kill and proweſs were not unknown to him, nor 
could he be ignorant that the repeated injuries he 
had done that monarch during his captivity, muſt 
have whetted his valour to a degree oi deſperation : 
theſe conſiderations determined him to provide for 
his ſafety at any rate, and therefore, upon the king 
of England's approach, he ſtole from his camp in 
the night, and fled with great precipitation. Ri- 
chard, however, got notice of his retreat time 
enough to purſue him with his army for ſeveral 
miles, which he did with great ſlaughter of the 
French troops; after which he entered the city in 
triumph, which he had ſaved when on the point of 
ſurrendering. | 

Here he ſtaid fo long only as was neceſſary to 
repair the fortifications, and put the place again in 
a poſture of defence, and then marched to raiſe 
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See page 301. 

The reaſon for levying this uncommon tax, and the man- 
ner in which the king propoſed it to the Ciſtertians, is thus re- 
lated by Hemingford : Rex five proliberandis obſidibus apud 
imperatorem nels 3 ſive etiam in ſumptus belli cum rege 
Francorum endi, tributum minus afitatum univerſo regno, 
a ſingulis ſcalicet carrucatis terrz, indifferenter geminatum ſo- 


lidum exigens, vacantibus clericorum, religioſorum, & quorum- 


libet aliorum privilegiis. Abbatibus & Ciſtercenſis ordinis, 
qui coram eo præſentes fuerunt, fic congratulando dixit : De- 
votionem, inquit, veitram & liberalitatem circa nos, qua po- 
tiſſimum ſubſtantiæ veſtræ, id eſt, vellera ovium veſtrarum re- 
demptioni noſtræ impendiſtis, ut — eſt approbamus, & 
uberiorem gratiam ſuo tempore rependere cogitamus : ut autem 
vobis perpetuæ fimus gratiz debitores oportet ut adhuc ſe- 
mel veſtrum ad vos declarantes affectum, lanam veſtram, anni 
præſentis, nobis non gravemini commodare. Nam cum impe- 
ratore dimiſſi in ſumma paupertate ad propria tenderemus, 
conñſi de vobis, urgente neceſſitate, lanæ veſtræ pretium a 
tranſmarinis mercatoribus ſumpſimus, quod procul dubio ad 
ſeacgatium noſtrum menſe Octobri reddemus vobis cum gratia- 
rum actione. Hoc modo religioſos illos, quaſi blandiendo 
ſpolians, clariſſimis monaſteriis egeſtatem inſcitam irrogavit.“ 
Hemingford. cap. lxxii. . 

Which we ſhall now offer the Engliſh reader in his own 
language. | 

The king at this time levied a moſt extraordinary tax 
throughout the kingdom, namely, a tax of two ſhillings on 
every plough-land, without exempting the clergy or any other 
degrees of perſons, whatever might be their privileges. This 
he did either to releaſe the hoſtages he had left in Germany, 
or to carry on his war with France. Having aſſembled, among 
other bodies, the monks and abbots of the Ciſtercian order, 


he addreſſed himſelf to them in the following infinuatin 
ſpeech: * The generous and affectionate attachment whic 
you ſhewed towards us (ſaid he) during the days of our cap- 
tivity, by freely granting the beſt part of your ſubſtance, 
namely, a year's wool, towards raiſing the money for procur- 
ing our liberation, as it proved highly pleaſing to us, ſo we 
have determined to reward you for it in an ample manner as 
ſoon as the exigences of the times will permit. But if you 
would bind us to you in perpetual acknowlegement, you will 
now confirm the pen you have already given us of your 
loyalty and zeal, by granting us, without murmuring, all 
your wool of the preſent year. For be it known to you, that 
when we left the emperor's court, after our ranſom being paid, 
we found ourſelves in great ſtraits for money, inſomuch that 
we were not able to proceed on our return homewards with- 
out raiſing a ſupply. In this exigence, truſting in your ap- 
proved affections, we took up a ſum of money of ſome 2 
reign merchants, equal to the value of one year of your wool, 
Be aſſured that you ſhall receive full and faithful payment for 
it at our Exchequer, ſome time in October next; and, in the 
interim, we ſhall hold ourſelves bounden to you in all grate- 
ful acknowlegements.” Thus (adds our author) did the king 
pick the pockets of theſe monks with fine words, who, being 
. to comply with his demand, were reduced to the moſt 
pinching neceſſity.” 

t Brompton ſays, that news was brought him of the ſiege 
of Vernuell as he fat at table, whereupon, in great fury, he 
{wore he would not turn his face till he came up with the ene- 
my. To keep his oath, he cauſed part of the wall of the room 
to be pulled down, and going through the openiag, marched 
directly with his forces to the ſea - ſide, and there embarked 
for Normandy, 
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the ſiege of Montmirail, which was inveſted by 
the Anjouvins and the inhabitants of Maine, Ri- 
chard's own ſubjects, whom Philip had debauched 
from their allegiance. In his way, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Tours; but before he arrived at 
Montmirail, he received advice that the rebels had 
taken it by ſtorm, and razed the fortifications to 
the ground: he therefore altered his route, and 
' marched to reinforce a body of Brabanders, who 
were employed in the ſiege of Loches, one of the 
towns delivered to France by the laſt treaty with 
Philip. His arrival inſpired the beſiegers with 
ſuch vigour, that the town and garriſon quickly 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, 

The king of France now propoſed a conference, 
and the place was fixed ; but while the Engliſh 
commiſſaries waited for the French deputies, Phi- 
lip took the caſtle of Fontaines, near Rouen, and 
in his retreat ſurprized the earl of Leiceſter in the 
neighbourhood of Gournay : he afterwards burned 
the town of Evreux, and then directed his march 
to Fretteval. In this place Richard determined to 
attack him, and for that purpoſe advanced as far 
as Vendome; but the French king, not daring to 
ſtand the ſhock, retired in great confuſion, ſo that 
he was overtaken and routed with a prodigious 
laughter by Richard, and narrowly eſcaped with 
his life. All his baggage and treaſure, his great- 
ſeal and portable chapel, were taken, together with 
the military-cheſt, which contained all the pay for 
his army : but, what was a treaſure infinitely more 
valuable to Richard at this juncture, becauſe a more 
irreparable loſs to Philip, was the ſeizure of all the 
French records, archives, treaties, and, in ſhort, 
all the papers which could give Richard any light 
into the revenues, alliances, and ceconomy of the 
French king and court *, with all the original let- 
ters and conventions formed between Philip and 
John, during Richard's captivity, and the rebel- 
lious barons who eſpouſed their cauſe . 

T he king, after the victory of Vendome, marched 
. with incredible expedition into Guienne, againſt 
the count of Angouleſme and Geoffrey de Rancun, 
lord of Pons, who had taken up arms in favour of 
Philip; and in the ſpace of ſixteen days Richard 
reduced Chateauneuf, Angouleſme, Montignac, 
la Chaize, Moſillac, Taillebourg, and all their caſtles, 
making three hundred knights and forty thouſand 
common ſoldiers priſoners. Theſe rapid ſucceſſes 
forced thoſe noblemen to a ſubmiſſion, and made 
Philip glad once more to propoſe a truce, which 
was accordingly concluded on the twenty third of 
July, 1194, at a place between Vernuell and Til- 
liers, under the ſanction of the pope's legate, and 
was to continue till the feaſt of All Saints, in the 
year following: Philip would fain have had it for 
three years; but Richard, though he wanted an in- 
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treaſures and forces, did not chufe to leave his ene. 
my ſo long in poſleſſion of ſeveral places in Nor- 
mandy, every thing by this treaty being to remain 
for the term agreed, in its preſent ſtate, and none 
of the forts to be repaired, nor any new ones built 
by either party during the armiſtice, excepting only 
the caſtles of Newburg, Driencourt, Conches, and 
Breteuil, which Richard was permitted to fortify, 

In this interval of war, which, however, proved 
much ſhorter than was either propoſed or wiſhed, Ri. 
chard thought proper to provide againſt all events 
by examining into the ſtate of his revenue, which he 
had reaſon to think had been much neglected or 
embezzled during his abſence in the Eaſt, and the 
troubles raiſed in England by his brother John. 

The juſtices- itinerant, who went their circuits in 
September, were ordered to enquire, by the yer. 
dict of twelve men, into the management of the 
demſnes of the crown, the lands of wards, eſcheats, 
and forteitures; as alſo into the wealth of the Jews, 
which afforded the government a ſure ſupply in 
any exigence. They were obliged, on pain of for- 
feiture and impriſonment, to deliver true invento- 
ries of their eſtates, and a minute ſchedule of all 
their powers, bonds, and ſecurities were ordered 
to be lodged in a public office, in order to preyent 
their frauds, and exorbitant ufury. 

The ſame ſcrutiny was carried on by the king in 
all his foreign dominions ; and finding that the of. 
ficers of his revenue in Anjou and Maine had been 
guilty of great miſmanagement and unjuſt exac- 
tions upon the people, he puniſhed them for their 
corruption with very heavy fines. And the biſhop 
of Ely, who had ſtood ſo high in the royal favour, 
being now proved to have had a principal ſhare in 
concluding the truce with the king of France dur- 
ing Richard's captivity, by which four ſtrong for- 
treſſes had been put into the hands of the enemy, 
he was deprived of the office of chancellor (to 
which he had been reſtored by the king on his re- 
turn to England); and a new ſeal being made, all 
charters were renewed, the fees ariſing trom which 
amounted to a very large ſum, and ſeemed to be 
the principal end intended by this proceeding. 
On this occaſion the pope, who had withſtood all 
the remonſtrances of the prelates and nobility of 
England againſt Longchamp, was no ſooner informed 
of his being in diſgrace with his ſovereign, than he 
ſtripped him of his legatine authority, and con- 
ferred it upon Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
appointing him his legate over all the realm, not- 
withſtanding the exemption granted to the ſee of 
York by his predeceſſor. 

About this time Leopold, duke of Auſtria, had 
the misfortune to fall from his horſe, as he was 
taking the diverſion of a tournament, on St. Ste- 
phen's day, attended by his knights, who had re- 


termiſſion of a very expenſive war, to recruit his 


ſorted to his court to keep his Chriſtmas, and frac- 


* Hemingford authenticates this narrative in the following 
words: Cognito regem Ricardum in civitate eſſe [rex Fran- 
corum] confeſtim de nocte receſſit. Mane vero facto, rex An- 
glorum abeuntem exercitum proſecutus regis fugientis plauſtra, 
& clitellas cum quibuſdam arcanis, & gaza multiplici, varia- 
1 comprehendit.” Hemingford. Chron. cap. 

xxiii. 

+ The French hiſtorians themſelves deplore this loſs as ir- 
retrievable, and inform us, that it had hitherto been a cuſtom 
in France for the chancellors to keep authentic copies of all 
the deeds, conventions, grants, and patents that paſſed the 
ſeals of his office. Theſe regiſters the kings were wont to 


carry along with them to the field, either for the immediate de- 
ciſion of ſuch diſputes as might occaſionally ariſe, or in order 


to reward thoſe ſubjects who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
bravery and courage, — with any former pa- 
tents. But all their papers being now deſtroyed, every one 
poſſeſſed of any grant or patent from the crown, was obliged 
to produce the original, and a more ſecure method was con- 
trived for keeping the records of the kingdom, which have 
ever ſince been carefully preſerved. Mezeray. P. Daniel. 
Droits du Roy, par Dupuy, p. 1005. 

It is not improbable that this accident ſuggeſted the hint to 
the Engliſh monaach, of purſuing the ſame plan in his king- 
dom : at leaſt it is certain, that, except the Book of Domel- 
day, and the Red Book of the Exchequer, we have no authen- 
tic records before the reign of Richard J. 
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tured his leg in fo dreadful a manner as to render 
an inſtant amputation neceſſary for the immediate 

reſervation of his lite; but as chirurgical opera- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of the capital kind, were 
very little underſtood, even by the beſt practitioners 
of choſe times, the treatment that he received, ra- 
ther than the accident itſelf, made the wound fatal. 
Before his death he began to feel a remorſe of con- 
ſcience for his unjuſt and inhoſpitable treatment of 
che king of England; and deſirous, above all things, 
to make every poſſible conceſſion and ſatisfaction 
for his faults, he ordered, by his laſt will, that the 
Englith hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the 
remainder of the money due for Richard's ranſom 
remitted. His ſucceſſor, however, was too covet- 
ous to obey theſe directions willingly ; and it was 
not till the clergy of his principality had abſolutely 
refuſed to inhume the remains of his deceaſed fa- 
ther till his will ſhould be fulfilled, that the young 
duke could be brought to comply. 

Richard kept his Chriſtmas this year at Rouen, 
in Normandy ; but, far from paſſing that ſeaſon of 
teſtivity and indolence in the cuſtomary manner, 
he was buſied in making every neceſſary prepara- 
tion againſt the renewal of hoſtilities berween him 
and the French king, which he well knew would 
be delayed no longer than till the other was in a 
condition to return to the field. His intentions 
were not a little quickened about the beginning of 
the enſuing year, 1195, by the arrival of ambaſ- 
ſadors from the emperor Henry, in conſequence 
of a ſcheme he had formed and imparted to Ri- 
chard, during his confinement, and which tended 
not only to the reſtraining the exorbitant power of 
France, of which moſt of the potentates in Europe 
began to be jealous, but alſo to reunite under his ſway 
all the countries which formerly held of the weſtern 
empire; but knowing that it would be in vain for 
him to hope to execute ſo arduous a project alone, 
had endeavoured to engage Richard in his intereſt 
by an offer of the kingdom of Provence and the 
countries about the Rhine. It was to renew theſe 
offers that the imperial ambaſſadors now came to 
the Engliſh court; and in order to convince Richard 
of the ſincerity of their maſter's intentions, they 
were commiſſioned to preſent him with a crown of 
gold in the emperor's name, as a token at once of 
affection and of his poſſeſſion of the frodal rights to 
the kingdoms yet to be conquered. 

Richard, though glad of ſuch an opportunity to 
humble the pride of his rival, Philip, had yet ſuf- 
ficiently experienced Henry's fickle diſpoſition, 
not to place an entire confidence in his meſſages; 
moreover, the propoſals now made were of too im- 
portant a nature for him to venture to decide with- 
out the advice of his council. Accordingly the 
plan of negociation was laid before an aſſembly of 
the nobles and prelates, convened for that purpoſe, 
when the council ſeemed no way averſe to accept 
of the emperor's offers; but it was reſolved, in or- 
der to remove all likelihood of being impoſed up- 
on, that a proper perſon ſhould be ſent to ſound 
the emperor himſelf with regard to his real inten- 
tions. The choice of this perſon being, out of re- 
ſpect, left to the king, Richard immediately nomi- 
nated his favourite, Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, 
who, though he had been removed from all his 
polts in order to pleaſe the people, ſtill retained 
the confidence of his royal maſter. He was ac- 
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| court with the proper credentials arid inſtruc- 


tions. * 

The actions of great princes are, of all others, 
the leaſt able to be concealed ; io fared it on this 
occalion. The negociation in queſtion had not 
been conducted ſo ſecretly but that Philip got in- 
telligence of it, and determined, if poſſible, to 
fruſtrate it, by ſeizing upon the perſon of the biſhop 
of Ely, whom he knew muſt paſs through ſome 
part of his dominions; but Longchamp eſcaping 
the ſnare, Philip, in a tranſport of rage, ſent a 
meſſenger to Richard to accuſe him, in the ſevereſt 
terms, with his infidelity, in having broken the 
truce by entering into a negociation, during its 
continuance, with the emperor, his mortal foe; 
and concluding with a romantic challenge to Ri- 
chard, to decide the difference between them by 
the (word, which Richard very prudently declined. 

Both parties being now worked up to an excets 
of hatred and animoſity, took the field, breath- 
ing nothing but revenge. Accordingly hoſtilities 
went on with more than brutal cruelty ; and the 
two princes ſeemed to vie with each other who 
ſhould render himſclf the moſt dreadful ſcourge to 
ſuch of his fellow-creatures as came within the circle 
of his conqueſts. Richard fell with a great army 
into the dominions of France ; but Philip, not 
being ſtrong enough to face him 1n the field, re- 
ſolved to diſtreſs his Norman dominions, where he 
demoliſhed ſeveral caſtles which he had taken in 
the beginning of the war, and withdrew the gar- 
riſons he had left there, with which he reinforced 
his army. 

Vaudreuil was on the point of being levelled with 
the ground, when Richard, alarmed for the ſafety 
of his continental poſſeſſions, marched to its re- 
lief. In the mean time Richard's miniſtry, ſen- 
ſible that the warlike diſpoſition of their maſter 
would carry him ſuch lengths as might in the end 
utterly impoveriſh both his Engliſh and Norman 
ſubjects, were inceſſantly labouring to procure an 
interview between their king and Philip; at length 
they ſucceeded ſo far as to bring them together, 
near the caſtle of Vaudrueil, but, during the con- 
ference, an accident happened, which entirely diſ- 
concerted the pacific views of the barons ; for 
Philip having given orders for the demolition of 
the fortifications of this place, the engineers were 
actually at work upon them when the two kings 
met, and in the midſt of their diſcourſe a great 
part of the walls fell down with a horrible noiſe; 
thereupon Richard, ſtarting up in a great fury, 
upbraided Philip with a treacherous delign upon 
his perſon (which, however, does not ſcem to have 
been the fact), and putting himſelf immediately 
at the head of his army, he fell upon the French 
with ſuch fury, that, unable to ſtand the ſhock, 
they retreated beyond the Seine, but in ſo much 
hurry and confuſion that Philip was very near be- 
ing drowned in paſling a bridge which broke un- 
der him and the number of thoſe who followed. 
Several French knights were taken in Vaudreuil, 
which now ſurrendered to the king of England, 
who from thence advancing into the heart of France, 
committed the moſt terrible depredations in the 
open country. | 
The Engliſh nobles being diſappointed in their 
project, ſoon found another, for the accommoda- 
tion of the two powers. Alphonſo, king of Caſ- 


cordingly diſpatched forthwith to the imperial 
2 


tile, having been routed and beſieged in Toledo, 
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by a prodigious army of Moors, which threatened 
to over-run' all Spain, applied for immediate ſuc- 
cours in his diſtreſs at the courts both of Philip 
and Richard: hereupon a new treaty was ſet on 
foot, and a ſcheme of peace between the two crowns 
was drawn up, the conditions of which were, that 
Eleanor, the princeſs of Brittany, ſhould be mar- 
ried to Lewis, ion and heir to Philip: that Richard 


ſhovld, in conſideration of that alliance, renounce | y 


all his pretenſions upon Giſors, Neauffle, and Beau- 
mont: that he ſhould give up all he held in the 
Norman Vexin, with Vernon, Joſis, and Paci: the 
king of France, on his part, was to yield up to 
Richard certain caltles and lands which he pre- 
tended belonged to the earldom of Angouleſme, 
together with the earldoms of Aumale, or Albe- 
marle, and Eu, with Arques and ſeveral other for- 
treſſes taken by the French ſince the commence- 
ment of the war. But as Richard did not yet know 
the emperor's reſolution, and as it behoved him to 
manage a prince, who had in his cuſtody ſeveral of 
his hoſtages, and with whom, indeed, he was even 
negociating at that time matters of a direct oppo- 
ſite tendency to this treaty, the concluſion of it was 
deferred till the octave * of All Saints; but with 
ſuch expectation of its then taking effect, that the 
princeſs Alice was now delivered to her brother 
Philip, after a long and melancholy abode, or ra- 
ther captivity, in England and Normandy, and 
was, ſoon after her releaſe, married by her brother 
to the count of Ponthieu. 

The two kings came, on the eighth of Novem- 
ber, to the neighbourhood of the place appointed 
for their meeting, near Vernueil ; but Philip, by 
an artifice (in which the archbiſhop of Rheims was 
his inſtrument, to tell Richard he came too early, 
and to keep him from being on the ſpot at the pre 
ciſe hour fixed), eluded the conference, apparently 
for no other reaſon but that his troops might the 
more ſecurely, during the king of England's ab- 
ſence, have an opportunity to ravage another part 
of Normandy, which they actually did, and, on 
the tenth of November, burnt the town of Dieppe 
(which Richard had lately rebuilt) together with 
all the ſhips that lay in the harbour. 

The war was now renewed, but did not prove 
of long continuance, for the mercenaries in Richard's 
pay having gained ſeveral advantages over the 
French, and taken the count of Auvergne priſoner 
in Yſſadune, Philip haſted thither to lay ſiege to the 
place and releaſe the captive earl: this drew Richard 
from Vaudrueil, which he was then fortifying, and 
a peace was again propoſed. 

The biſhop of Ely was alſo now returned from 
the imperial court, and had found no ſolidity in 
Henry's promiſes, nor any certainty in his mea- 
ſures, farther than he ſeemed deſirous Richard 
ſhould continue the war with France till he had re- 
covered the places which Philip had rent from his 
patrimonial inheritance during his captivity ; and, 
to encourage him therein, offered to remit him 
ſeventeen thouſand marks which remained unpaid 
of his ranſom. But Richard perceiving by this 
time that he had been duped by the emperor, who 
was now proſecuting his views in Italy without 
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performing any of his engagements with the Ene. 
liſh court, choſe rather to pay that money than enter 
into Henry's meaſures, and thought fit to accept the 
treaty which was propoſed by Philip. The terms 
of peace were accordingly ſettled in a conference 
of the two kings, between Yiladune and Char: 

on the fifth of December, and were afterward; ra. 
tified 1n the beginning of January of the following 
car. 

Whilſt the king was employed in war abroad 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, high-juſticiary 
and regent of England, was acting with great di- 
ligence and juſtice in the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment. He totally ſuppreſſed the gangs of rob- 
bers that ſheltered themlclves in the foreſts +, and 
inteſted the adjacent country, iſſuing a proclama- 
tion againſt them, and obliging all perſons, from 
the age of ſixteen and upwards, to take an oath 
that they would exert their utmoſt endeavours in 
order to diſcover, apprehend, and commit all ya- 
gabonds and other diſorderly perſons to cuſtody, 
By theſe wiſe and excellent meaſures many of theſe 
banditti were taken, and the reſt expelled the king- 
dom, to the great ſatisfaction and tranquility of 
the nation in general. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1196, the two 


Eings of England and France met, by agreement, 


at Louviers, between Vaudrueil and Gaillon, where 
the late treaty was ratified, and ſigned, in the pre- 
ſence of great numbers of the nobility of both 
kingdoms. 

The principle articles were, „That the Norman 
Vexin, Evreux, Marcheneuf, Vernon, Longue- 
ville, Gaillon, Pacy, Rouencourt, with all their 
dependencies, ſhould be delivered up to the king 
of France, with certain fiefs in Auvergne which 
had been long in diſpute between the two kings : 
that the confines between the two countries ſhould 
be ſettled between Vaudrueil and Gaillon, by draw- 
ing a line from the river Evre to the Seine; all 
that lies on that ſide of Gaillon to belong to the 
crown of France; and all lying on the ſide of Vau- 
drueuil to the king of England. | 

„Richard was to have Yfladune and Gargay, in 
Berry, with all their dependencies; as allo the 
earldoms of Eu and Albemarle, Arques, Drien- 
court, and all that had been conquered by Philip 
during the late war, excepting as above ; and the 
king of France was left at liberty to fortify Ville- 
neuve upon the Char. 

Andely, belonging to the archbiſhop of Rouen, 
was not to be fortified ; the priſoners were to be 
releaſed on both ſides; and the earldom of Thou- 
louſe was to continue on the ſame footing it was, 
on the fifth of September preceding; and the 
counts of Perigord and Angouleſme were to be re- 
ſtored to their eſtates, on doing homage to Ri- 
chard for the ſame.” 

This treaty, however, ſerved only as a mutual 
reſpite, which was neceſſary for two fierce compe- 
titors, whoſe animoſities had continued ſo long as 
to exhauſt their ſtrength and powers of doing tar- 
ther miſchiefs: the peace was ſoon violated on ac- 
count of ſome diſturbances in Brittany, where 


Philip ſecretly abetted thoſe who were in the op- 


— 


A term in the Romiſh Ritual, ſignifying the eighth day 


after any feſtival. 
+ Many of theſe were ſeized and impriſoned, while others 
fled, conſcious of guilt. It is probable that the bold robber 


Robin Hood, loſt his life in conſequence of the ordinances 


publiſhed at this time ; for we are told, that he was obliged 
to take refuge in the monaſtery of Berkeley, where falling fick, 
and defiring to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to death. 
Ralph Diceto. Hoved. 
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ofition to Richard. The ſtate of affairs in that 
as as follows. 

The princeſs Conſtance, widow to Geoffrey late 
earl of Brittany, Richard's brother, had, after the 
death of her conſort, married Ralph Blundell, carl 
of Cheſter, who had, under the late king, managed 
the affairs of that province. He lived at variance 
with the princeſs, and his government was fo diſ- 
guſting to the Bretons that they had drove him 
out of the country, and he had retired to his eſtate 
in Normandy. The king, deſirous of effecting a 
reconciliation between him and Conſtance, ſent tor 
this princeſs, who was ſurprized on the road by her 
huſband, and confined in his caitle of St. Jaques 
de Bevron. Richard claimed the guardianſhip of 
her ſon Arthur, now in the ninth year of his age, 
as Brittany was a fief of the duchy of Normandy : 
but Conſtance, deſirous of reſerving to herſelf the 
charge of her ſon's education, recommended him to 
the protection of ſome lords who were in the French 
intereſt; who conveyed the young prince to St. Paul 
de Leon, in Lower Brittany, and ſolicited Philip's aſ- 
ſiltance. Richard, upon the firſt advice of theſe com- 
motions in Brittany, ſent Marcadde, with his Bra- 
banders, thither, and Stephen de Turnham, at the 
headof another body of forces; but both theſeleaders 
were worſted in a battle fought near Carhaes, in the 
biſhopric of Cornouailie. Philip took this opportu- 
nity of the king of England's having divided his 
troops, to renew hoſtilities ; and as the abbots of 
St. Denis, Marmontier, and Cluny, with the prior 
of la Charite, had been left by the former as hoſtages 
for his due obervance of the peace, Richard, on 
this occaſion, ſeized the lands belonging to thoſe 
convents in England. 

At this juncture Philip fell upon Normandy, 
where he met with little or no oppoſition to his 
arms, and took Aumale, with ſeveral other places, 
while Richard was obliged to act on the defenſive 
at the head of a {mall body, till towards the latter 
end of the campaign, when his affairs took a more 
favourable turn. The Bretons being ill ſupported 
by France, were obliged to ſubmit, and to dehver 
up their young earl into Richard's hands: and ſoon 
after, the quarrel, which had ſubſiſted ever ſince 
the year 1159, between Richard and Raymond, 
count of Thoulouſe, was now happily terminated, 
by the earl agreeing to marry Richard's ſiſter Joan, 
queen-dowager of Sicily, her brother engaging to 
give with her the county of Agan, together with 
an entire reſignation of all his claims as heir to the 
houſe of Poictiers upon the earldom of Thouloule. 
The coming over of the earl of Thoulouſe was ſoon 
tollowed by that of the earl of Flanders, who, on 
{ome very advantageous offers made him byRichard, 
eſpouſed his cauſe, in which he was joined by many 
other Freach noblemen, particularly the earls of 
Champagne and Boulogne. Theſe alliances ſeemed 
to promiſe a total reduction of the French monarch, 

In the courle of this year Richard had formed a 
icheme of marrying Otho, the young duke of 
Saxony, who was his nephew, with Margaret, eldeft 
daughter of William, king of Scotland, who hav- 
ing no male iſſue, intended to declare that princeſs 
his ſucceſſor, in caſe this match ſhould take place. 
This ſettlement, however, was vigorouſly oppoſed 
by earl Patrick and the reſt of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity, who inſiſted that the ſucceſſion of right ſhould 
devolve upon Edward, earl of Huntingdon ; al- 
leging that the crown of Scotland never deſcended 
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to a daughter when the king had a brother alive. 
This ditappointment, however, did not prevent 
Richard from puſning the intereſt of his nephew 
with all his might; accordingly, by the aſſiſtance 
of the pope, and the proper application of ſeveral 
round ſums of money, he actually got him choſen 
king of the Romans. It is now time to take a view 
of the ſtate of affairs in England. 

The prodigious expences which Richard neceſ- 
ſarily incurred by keeping up an intereſt in almoſt 
all the courts of Europe, had obliged him to lay 
ſuch heavy taxes upon the people as became at 
length intolerable. The commonalty now began 
to vent their uneaſineſs in clamours too loud to be 
appeaſed by the gentler arts of government, and 
Hubert, the juſticiary, or regent, ſtood in need of 
all his prudence and reſolution to prevent the ge- 
neral diſcontent from breaking out into open re- 
bellion. 

One William Fitz Oſbert, a perſon of mean birth, 
and ſtill meaner appearance, by his factious ſpirit 
and inflammatory harangues, was daily fomenting 
the diſturbances between the rich and the poor, 
eſpouſing the cauſe of the latter; and in propor- 
tion as the people were oppreſſed, the credit of 
William Longbeard (for ſo he was called, from 
ſuffering his beard to grow to an immoderate de- 
gree, in order to render himſelf more remarkable) 
increaſed: and this demagogue, by perpetually re- 
preſenting to his followers, that there was a collu- 
ſion among the great, to eaſe themſelves of the 
load of public taxes, and to throw it upon the 
ſhoulders of the poor, whom they conſidered in no 
better light than beaſts of burden, and other inſi- 
nuations of the like tendency, ſo heated their 
minds and inflamed their diſcontents, that a great 
tumult enſued in St. Paul's church, which ended 
in bloodſhed. 

Hubert, being informed of theſe diſturbances, 
ſent a party of men to bring Longbeard before 
him; but the latter, inſtead of obeying the ſum- 
mons, drew his ſword, and ran the officer who was 
delivering the order to him through the body. 
This action, which ſufficiently ſnewed the diſpoſi- 
tion of this pretended defender of the rights of his 
fellow- citizens, ſtruck ſuch dread and aſtoniſhment 
into the minds of the more reaſonable part of his 
followers, that they dropped off one after another, 
and he was left only with a few lawleſs rabble, who 
were ripe for any mifchief or bloodſhed in which 
they had the leaſt proſpect of advantage. Theſe, 
to the number of five hundred, entered into an 
aſſociation to defend and obey William, who, for 
lome days, continued at the head of this rebel-rout, 
to rob and murder his fellow-citizens with great 
barbarity : in a word, the ſpirit of mutiny was now 
grown to ſuch an height, that it was generally ap- 
prehended it would end in the deſtruction of the 
city. The regent, therefore, had no other reſource 
but in ſeverity and force to prevent open rebellion ; 
accordingly he afſembled a ſtrong party of ſoldiers, 
and gave them orders to apprehend the ſeditious 
ruffian, dead or alive. The rioters finding them- 
ſelves too weak to oppoſe the armed force ſent 
againſt them, were conſtrained to fly, with Long- 
beard at their head, to the church of St. Mary le 
Bow, in Cheapſide, where they barricadoed them- 
ſelves, in hopes to be able to hold out till a more 
general inſurrection ſhould happen in their favour. 
But herein they found themſelves miſerably de- 
ceived 
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ceived, for they were now looked upon with horror 
even by thoſe in whoſe names, and tor whole caule, 
they pretended to have taken up arms: ſo juſt a 
diſtinction will the judicious part of the people 
always make between a lawful and patriotic oppoſi- 
tion to tyranny and oppreſſion, and a rebellious 
and inſolent ſpurning at the royal prerogative and 
authority. Longbeard continuing obſtinate not to 
ſubmit to a legal trial, Hubert ordered the govern- 
ment forces to ſtorm the body of the church, upon 
which the rebel and his accomplices took to the 
ſteeple, and from thence ſhot down continual flights 
of arrows, and other miſſiles, upon the aſſailants; 
who, not chuſing to venture their lives in attack- 
ing, under ſuch diſadvantages, fo deſperate a crew, 
filled the body of the church with truſſes of wet 
ſtraw, to which they afterwards ſer fire, and then 
ſtopping up the windows and doors, the rioters 
were ſo annoyed with the ſmoke, that, to avoid the 
danger of ſuffocation, they ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. Longbeard was inſtantly conveyed to the 
Tower of London, and being afterwards tried and 
convicted, he was drawn at a horſe's tail through 
the ſtreets of the city, and afterwards hung in 
chains, with nine of his accomplices “. 

Hubert, having quietted theſe diſturbances by 
his civil authority, found himſelf called upon to ex- 
ert that military {kill which he had acquired during 
his attendance on his royal maſter, in the wars of 
Paleſtine ; for the Welth, taking advantage of the 
king's abſence, and of the commotions in London, 
had laid ſiege to the town and caſtle of Caermar- 
then, which they took and deſtroyed ; and, puſh- 
ing their ſucceſs, inveſted ſome other ſtrong for- 
treſſes, which ſhared the ſame fate. After this, 
under their prince Rees, they gave battle to, and 
defeated, Roger Mortimer and Hugh Say, two 
noblemen of the marches or borders, who attempted 
to check their progreſs. Theſe ſucceſsful depre- 
dations drew the regent himſelf into the field 
againſt the invaders ; and having a ſtrong army 
under his command, he reſolved to give them battle; 
but the Welſh knew their own intereſt too well to 
run the hazard, and Hubert could do no more than 
take thecaſtle of Gwenwynwyn ; which, however, 
fell again into the enemy's hands as ſoon as the ſca- 
fon obliged Hubert to retire with his forces. 

Soon after this, the regent finding that he was be- 
come obnoxious to the people, by the ſteady at- 
tachment which he ſhewed to his maſter, and the 
manner (rather too ſevere) in which he enforced 
the royal mandates, ſo frequently repeated, for raiſ- 
ing money by taxes, offered to lay down the re- 
gency, alleging that the fatigues of public buſineſs 
were too heavy for his advanced years; but being 
prevailed on by the warmeſt intreaties of Richard 
to continue in his ſervice, he at laſt conſented to 
reſume his functions. We will now paſs over to the 
continent. | 

Here Richard had ſo effectually laboured, that 


a general confederacy was entered into againſt the 
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crown of France, and moſt of the great military te 
nants had actually taken the field with their vallals, 
The king of England, on his ſide, deſirous to (+. 
cure his Norman dominions from any inſults of the 
enemy, gave orders for erecting a fortreſs on the 
Ifle of Seine, near Andely, that place affordins 
the French an ealy paſſage at all times into his pa- 
trimonial territories; but as this iſland belonged 
to the ſee of Rouen, Richard applied to the arch- 
biſhop for his permiſſion to carry on the work he 
propoſed, which that prelate refuſed in a peremp- 
tory manner; and when he found that Richard 
in deſpite of his denial, continued his intentions. 
he thundered his eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt 
the whole duchy of Normandy. 

Richard, however, knowing that the court of 
Rome was in his intereſt, paid little regard to the 
archbiſhop's menaces. He marched, at the head 
of a ſtrong army, in the beginning of the year 
1197, into Picardy, where he quickly made him- 
ſelt maſter of the town of St. Vallery, or Walle. 
ries, demoliſhed the caſtle and ſunk all the ſhips 
in the harbour, many whereof were richly laden; 
and having hanged up five maſters of Engliſh vel. 
ſels, who had brought corn and proviſions for the 
relief of the enemy, returned with great booty in- 
to Normandy. 

Not long after, the caſtle of Melay, in the Beau- 
voiſis, was inveſted by John, count of Mortaigne, 
the king's brother, and Marcadds, general of the 
Brabanders, and being taken by aſſault, was de- 
moliſhed. Peter de Dreux, couſin-german to the 
king of France, and biſhop of Beauvais, had ad- 
vanced, with William de Merlon and a body of 
troops, to raiſe the ſiege, but falling into an am- 
buſcade, on the nineteenth of May, they were 
routed and both taken priſoners. The biſhop, 
who was more of the ſoldier than the churchman, 
was, by Richard's order, kept cloſely confined in 
irons, at Rouen; and two of his clergy coming to 
petition for a milder treatment, Richard told them, 
that he thus uſed the biſhop in retaliation for the 
the many injuries he had received from him while 


on his eaſtern expedition, as well as during his 


captivity, which had been rendered more harſh and 
ignominious to him through the inſtances of that 
prelate with the emperor. The biſhop upon this 
applied to the pope, in hopes he might more ef- 
fectually interpoſe for his releaſe ; bur the pontiff 
declining to demand ſuch a favour for a prieſt taken 
in arms +, he could not obtain his liberation till 
he had paid Richard ten thouſand marks for his 
ranſom. | 

Richard having afterwards taken Dangeau, a 
place of ſome conſequence, on the frontiers of the 
Norman Vexin, near Giſors, marched into Au- 
vergne, where he reduced ten caſtles, which, how- 
ever, were ſoon retaken by Philip, who was him- 
ſelf, about this time, in great danger of falling into 
Richard's hands ; for as he was marching with no 
more than two hundred horſe, from Mans to Gi- 


— 


* After his death, many endeavours were uſed to repreſent 
him as a martyr, and the moſt impudent reports were propa- 
ated of the miracles he was pretended to have wrought. 
he gibbet was ſtolen, as equal to the croſs in ſanctity; the 
turf, on which it ſtood, was carried away, and kept as a pre- 
ſervative from ſickneſs and misfortune; and numbers of people 
reſorted to the place, either out of curioſity or devotion. In 
a word, this villain, notwithſtanding his atrocious crimes, was 
in a fair way of being reputed as great a ſaint at London as 
Becket was at Canterbury, had not the regent ſet a | up- 
0 


on the place to keep off the rabble, and practiſed ſome other 


ſeverities, which ſoon put an end to this growing ſuperſtition. 

The pope did, indeed, at firſt write a gentle mitigating let- 
ter, in favour of the prelate, to which Richard returned no other 
anſwer than by ſending the biſhop's helmet and armour to 
Rome, with thoſe words from the Scripture (Gen. xxxvil. 32.) 
„% Know now whether this be thy ſon's coat, or not?“ This 
anſwer, at once fo juſt and witty, put a flop to the pope's in- 
terceſſion, who replied, ** That the coat the king had ſent did 
not belong to a ſon of the church, but of the camp; and that 
the priſoner was therefore at Richard's mercy.” See Voltaire's 


Gen, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 48. 
ſors 
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ſors, he was met upon the road by Richard, at the | 
head of fifteen hundred regular troops, beſides a 

reat number of his Brabanders under Marcadde ; 
here Philip's deſtruction ſeemed inevitable, had he 
not, by a ſurprizing preſence of mind, found means 
to extricate himſelt from the danger, by inſtantly 
drawing up his little parcy into a hollow ſquare, 
and calling out with a commanding intrepidity, 
« Let thoſe who love me, follow me!” This 
ſhort but ſpirited harangue, added to the danger in 
which they ſaw their monarch's perſon, inſpired 
this handful of Frenchmen with an ardour more 
than human, and fighting their way, like hons, 
through that part ot the Engliſh army which they 
{aw the weakeſt, they reached Giſors, with the loſs 
of a few taken priſoners. 

But the petty advantages gained by Philip were 
counterballanced by loſſes that threatened no leſs 
than the extinction of his crown and dignity ; for 
he now found almoſt all his great vaſſals in arms 
againſt him. The moſt powertul of the malecon- 
tents was Baldwin, earl of Flanders and Hainault, 
who, on ſome differences he had with Philip, formed 
an alliance offenſive and defenſive with Richard, 
not only during their natural lives, but to extend 
likewiſe to their heirs and deſcendants for ever. 
In conlequence of this compact, Richard ſupplied 
the earl with money for raiſing an army, which 
being ſet on foot, Baldwin marched at its head, 
and reduced Douay, Aire, and ſeveral other for- 
treſſes, and at length inveſted Arras. Philip was 
greatly alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes, being, with rea- 
jon, apprehenſive that, if the laſt- mentioned place 
ſnould fall into the enemy's hands, he might expect 
him in a ſhort time at the gates of Paris itſelf; he 
therefore determined to hazard every thing to 
raiſe the ſiege: and accordingly, having collected 
all his force, he put himſelf in march for the place. 
Baldwin, upon the news of his approach, made 
ule of one of thoſe military feints, which ſo often 
meet with ſucceſs: he pretended to be afraid of 
facing Philip, and drew off with his forces towards 
his own frontiers: the French monarch fell into 
the ſnare laid for him, for no ſooner was he ap- 
prized of the earl's retreat, than, attributing it to 
cowardice, he made ſeveral forced marches to come 
up with him, till he had penetrated a great way into 
the country, and then, when it was too late, he 
tound his error; for the politic chieftain had fo 
diſpoſed his troops in their ſham retreat, that a 
party was ready to break down all the bridges over 
the rivers which Philip had-left at his back, where- 
by the French were effectually deprived of all com- 
munication with the places whence they were to 
receive their ſupplies of proviſion. This manceuvre 
reduced Philip and his forces to the laſt diſtreſs, 
and he found it neceſſary to have recourſe, for his 
preſervation, to his old arts of diſſimulation: he 
ent deputies to the count, propoſing terms of 
accommodation; he minded him of his duty as 
a vaſſal of France; at the ſame time he declared 
moſt ſolemnly, that he had never entertained a 
deſign of entering his territories in an hoſtile 
manner, and offered, as a proof of the truth of 
his aſſertion, and of his deſire of living in friend- 
thip and good underſtanding with him, to reſtore 
all the places belonging to the earl of Flanders 
that had been annexed to the crown of France : 
the envoys had alſo orders to infinuate to the earl, 


a I CHASED 


that he had adopted an impolitic plan, and one 
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quite contrary to his own intereſt, in ſiding with 
Richard to deſtroy the power of France, which was 
the only barrier that could ſecure him againſt the 
ambitious attempts of the all-graſping Richard, 
who would not fail of ſeizing the firſt opportunity 
of reducing him and his dominions to a ſtate of 
abject vaſſalage. Baldwin liſtened to theſe argu- 
ments with that degree of attention, which every 
prudent perſon owes to his own ſafety and welfare; 
he could not refuſe his aſſent to the truth of ſome 
part of Philip's remonſtrances; but then, as he 
had given hoſtages to Richard for his faithful 
performance of the compact between them, he 
could not abſolutely break with that monarch : 
therefore, chuſing the moſt politic medium, he 
offered to act as mediator between the two rival 
powers, and in the mean time gave Philip to un- 
deritand that he might retire unmoleſted, 

Thus did Philip, by his policy, fruſtrate all the 
deſigns of the confederates, who, if they had im- 
proved their ſucceſſes, muſt in a ſhort. time have 
brought the Gallic monarchy to utter ruin. Ri- 
chard was a prince of too much diſcernment not 
to*ſee the real motives which induced the earl of 
Flanders to change his conduct, and from the in- 
veterate foe of France to become a mediator for a 
peace, by which alone that kingdom could be 
laved from deſtruction ; however, he ſubmitted to 
the circumſtances of the times with a good face, 
and accepted the propoſals for a conference to be 
held between him and Philip at Andely, on the 
ſeventeenth of September, 1197. The animoſi- 
ties between the two kings were as yet too keen 
to allow them to agree on terms of peace; but a 
truce for one year was concluded, and the priſoners 
on each ſide releaſed upon paying a reaſonable ran- 
ſom. It may not be amils to obſerve in this place, 
that the king of England, who had entertained a 
diſtruſt of the earl of Flanders fincerity, was not 
lo much prevailed upon by his perſuaſion, as by 
the advice of Hubert, to conſent to the truce. That 
able counſellor (whom Richard had ſent for into 
Normandy, and who had continued with him from 
the middle of June to the beginning of November) 
now returned to England, carrying over with him 
a proclamation from the king, for fixing the ſtan- 
dard of the currency, appointing one ſet of weights 
and meaſures to be uſed all over the kingdom; 
and for the prevention of frauds and impoſitions in 
the woollen manufacture. 

In theſpring of the year 1198 he made a progreſs 
through Wales, changing the governors of ſeveral 
caſtles, and veſting the cuſtody of them in thoſe 
whoſe prudence and fidelity he could beſt confide in. 

About the ſame time a very grievous taillage 
was exacted upon the ſubject, ar the rate of five 
ſhillings for every hide or hundred acres of land in 
the kingdom : this was laid with very ſevere pe- 
nalties on the defaulters in payment, which cauſed 
a great murmuring among the farmers, and thoſe 
chiefly affected thereby, and rendered Hubert very 
unpopular. The juſticiary was not more ſevere on 
the laity than the clergy: he had turned the ſe- 
cular canons out of the priory of Coventry, and 
reſtored the monks, who had been expelled by 
Hugh Nonant, biſhop of the dioceſe; but his le- 
gatine power being aboliſhed by the death of 
pope Celeſtine, who had always been his friend, 
Innocent III. the ſucceſſor of that pontiff, would 
never conſent to renew his commiſſion, His ene- 
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mies began now to cabal againſt him; and he 
having built a chapel at Lambeth, the monks of 
Chriſt-church pretended to be afraid that the arch- 
biſhop intended to remove the ſee of Canterbury 
to that place, and repreſented him as an enemy to 
the papal authority: Theſe malicious ſuggeſtions 
were too eaſily believed by Innocent, who ſent 
him an order not only to demoliſh the chapel he 
had built, but alſo to reſign the poſt of juſticiary, 
as inconſiſtent with his eccleſiaſticat character. 
Richard, who certainly ought in gratitude and juſ- 
tice to have ſupported his old ſervant, who had 
rendered himſelf obnoxious only by his too ſtrict 


obedience to the royal mandates, being afraid to | 


diſoblige the pope, tamely gave Hubert up, and 
ſubſtiruted Geoffrey Fitz Peter in his place, while 

Hugh de Neville was made juſticiary of all the 
king's foreſts. | 

This year the Welſh again invaded England; 
but the new juſticiary, calling to his aſſiſtance the 
lords of the Marches, marched at the head of a 
numerous army, and, after ſeveral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, 
obliged the invaders to ſubmit, and returned in 
triumph to London. 

The truce between the kings of France and 
England expiring about the end of autumn, the 
earl of Flanders tell upon the county of Artois, and 
took Sr. Omer. At the ſame time Philip made 
incurſions upon the Norman frontiers, and in his 
progreſs exerciſed the moſt inhuman cruelties up- 
on the wretched inhabitants of thoſe places that lay 
in his way. Theſe barbarous practices provoked 
Richard, who was certainly of a fiery and re- 
vengeful temper, to a retaliation ; ſo that the war 
ſeemed rather the conflict of ſavages, or wild 
beaſts, than a diſpute between human creatures 
and Chriſtians. The two kings were not long be- 
fore they had a rencounter, between Vernon 
and Gamages, in which Richard gained the ad- 
vantage, and Philip, out of revenge, burnt up- 
wards of cighteen villages, and then left Nor- 
mandy. 

- This retreat of the French gave Richard leiſure 
to invade their territories, which he entered by 
the ford or pals of Dangeau, and proceeded forth- 
with to lay ſiege to the caſtle of Courcelles, which, 
together with Bures, he took before Philip could 
come to their relief. The latter, however, deter- 
mined to put a ſtop to the progreſs of Richard's 
arms, and with that view began his march from 
Mante, where he then was, at the head of four 
hundred knights and threeſcore eſquires on horſe- 
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obliged to fly with the utmoſt precipitation: Phili 
himſelf was very near periſhing in the river — 
by the breaking down of the bridge over which 
he paſſed; above twenty knights were drowned by 
this accident, which cut off the retreat of the French 
forces, ſo that they were almoſt all killed or taken 
priſoners “. : 

This victory was followed by ravages in ſeveral 
parts of the French territories, the moſt remark. 
able whereof was the incurſion made by Marcadde 
with his Brabanders into Picardy, as far as Abbe 
ville, where he made a very great booty, and took 
a number of merchants priſoners {who were come 
to the public fair held there at that time of the 
year) who paid very large ſums for their ranſom. 
Richard erected the fortreſs at Boutavant, in an ill 
of the Seine, whilſt the French king, raiſing a new 
army, took his revenge by burning the town ot 
Evreux and leven of the neighbouring Villages ; 
but being weary of the war, Philip made overtures 
of peace, in which he oftercd to reſtore to the king 
of England all the territories and caſtles he had 
taken ſince the expedition to the Holy Land, Gi- 
ſors only excepted : and as to the conteſted right 
to that place, he expreſſed himſelf willing to ſub. 
mit his claim to the judgment of ſix Norman ba- 
rons to be choſen by himſelf, and as many French 
to be named by Richard. | 

Theſe terms were ſo equitable, that the peace 
would not have been delayed a day, could Philip 
have been brought to pardon the earl of Flanders, 
and others of the French nobility, who had ſided 
with the king of England during the late troubles ; 
but as he abſolutely refuſed to accede to this pre- 
liminary article, without which Richard would not 
conſent to a peace, a truce only was concluded, to 
laſt from November to the feaſt of St. Hillary 
next following. 

Philip was, with reaſon, very uneaſy at the ſtrong 
confederacy which Richard had formed againſt him, 
and wanted to break it at any rate, — no 
hopes of gaining any advantage by war till this 
was effected: now this project could not be en- 
tered upon with any proſpect of ſucceſs, without a 
long peace or truce; and no way appearing ſo 
likely to bring this about as the pope's interceſ- 
ſion, Philip applied to Innocent III. who then 
filled the papal chair (and to whom theſe wars were 
very diſagreeable, inaſmuch as they put a ſtop to 
his favourite deſign to renew the cruſades in the 
Holy Land), and earneſty preſſed him to bring 
about an accommodation, promiſing that, could 


it be effected, he would employ all his force to- 
wards the recovery of the Holy Land. Innocent, 
upon the motives already mentioned, gladly com- 


back, and a ſtrong body of militia, in order to 
give battle to the Engliſh forces. He was met by | 
Richard at Giſors, by whom he was attacked with | 


ſuch fury, that his army was entirely routed, and | 


plied with his requeſt, and ſent cardinal Peter of 


®* We have a particular account of this battle in a letter 
written by the king himſelf to the biſhop of Durham, which 
it may not be improper to ſubjoin. 

« Know (ſays he), that on the Sunday before Michaelmas, 
we entered the territories of France by Dangeau, and attacked 
Courcelles, which, with its caſtle, tower, governor, and gar- 
tiſon we took. The ſame day we aſſaulted the ſtrong houſe 
Bures, which we likewiſe took, and returned at night to Dan- 


u. 
. Next day the king of France, being informed of our 
march, came from Mante, with three hundred knights and 
their eſquires, and a body of militia, to ſuccour Courcelles, 
which he did not know was taken. As ſoon as we heard of 


his approach, we went with a ſmall party, and took poſt on | p 


the banks of the Epte, believing that the enemy intended to 
attack us by the ford of Dangeau. But the enemy advanced 
on the fide of Giſors, at the gates of which city we attacked 
them, and obliged them to fly with ſuch precipitation, that 


the king of France, as we heard, drank of the river, and about 
twenty of his knights were drowned. We, with our owa 
hand, unhorſed and took priſoners Matthew de Montmorency, 
Alan de Rouſly, and Fulk de Gilerval ; and about an hun- 
dred knights more have fallen into the hands of our troops, 
Their names we ſhall ſend you when we have ſeen them, for 
Marcadde, general of the Brabanders, has thirty of them, 
whom we have not yet ſeen. The number of the eſquires, 
horſemen, and foot that are taken, cannot be diſtinctly aſcer- 
tained. Two hundred led horſes are taken, of which one 
hundred and forty are covered with iron. 

« Thus did we overcome the king of France at Giſors ; 
4” 4 not we, but God and our right for us.” Rym. vol. i. 


"We are told, that it was on occaſion of this victory that the 
motto, DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and my Right, was 


firſt added to the royal arms of England. 
Capua 
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Capua into France to act as mediator between the 
contending parties. | 

The legate's arrival, and the errand he came on, 
were far trom being agreeable to Richard, who 
was anery at the pope for not having either ob- 
liged the king of France to reſtore the places he 
ſeized during his captivity, or excommunicated 
him on his refuſal; a neglect which had put Richard 

under a heceſlity of recovering them by force, and 
at an infinite expence. Richard complained of his 
conduct, and could not be brought to agree even 
to a conference, till the pope's legate had aſſured 
him that he had been ſent over at the eſpecial in- 
ſtance of the king of France; upon which Richard 
at length conſented to an interview, which was 
held on the feaſt of St. Hillary (the twenty- third 
of January) 1199, between Vernon and Andely, 
Richard being in a boat on the Seine, and the 
king of France on horſeback upon the bank of 
the river. All that could be effected, was a truce 
for five years, by which it was provided by oath 
on both ſides, T hat, during that time, the ſub- 
jects of both princes ſhould have free intercourſe, 
to paſs and repaſs to fairs and markets, and to 
traffic with each other.” Upon the faith of this 
truce both kings diſbanded their armies. 

But Philip had contracted ſuch an inveterate ha- 
bit of treachery and deceit, that he could not ob- 
ſerve his engagements even when his own intereſts 
required that he ſhould obſerve them. Marcadde, 
in returning with his Brabanders to their quarters, 
was obliged to paſs over a ſlip of the territories of 
France that lay in his way ; here he was attacked 
on a ſudden by four French noblemen, and ſeve- 
ral of his people were ſlain. At the ſame time 
Philip fortified a caſtle between Boutavant and 
Gaillon, and cut down a wood which lay near ir, 
the property of the king of England, who was at 
that time buſied in ſuppreſſing a rebellion which 
had broke out afreſh in Guienne. 

Richard, who was by no means of a temper to 
put up with ſuch indignities, no ſooner returned 
from his expedition, than he ſent the biſhop of Ely 
to declare that he would hold the truce as diſſolved, 
unleſs the new caſtle was immediately demoliſhed, 
and at the ſame time to demand ſatisfaction for the 
unwarrantable treatment of Marcadde and his com- 
pany, 

Philip diſavowed all that had been acted againſt 
this latter, and promiſed to diſmantle the fortreſs. 
But Richard was not to be ſo eaſily put off; he 
well knew the little dependence to be placed upon 
Gallic vows and promiſes, laviſhed in every caſe of 
neceſſity, and broken on every proſpect of advan- 
tage : he infiſted upon a final determination of the 
controverſy between him and the king of France, 
declaring, if Philip ſhould refuſe to enter upon a 
laſting and ſolid treaty, he would no longer look 
upon himſelf as bound by the late truce, which had 
aleady been violated on the ſide of the French king. 
This gave occaſion to a new conference, and a plan 
of peace, whereby the king of England was to 
give his niece, Blanch of Caſtile, to Lewis, prince- 
royal of France, together with Giſors and twenty 
thouſand marks of filver for her portion. All the 
Other places taken from Richard, were to be re- 
ſtored ; and, as an indemnification for Giſors, the 
king of France was to convey to him the right of 
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nomination to the archbiſhopric of Tours; a right 
which, in the caſe of Bourges and other ſees, had 
been frequently reſerved by the ancient kings of 
France when they granted away fiefs to dukes and 
counts, and was then very conſiderable, though 
now reduced to little more than the confirmation 
of the perſons elected by the chapters. The king 
of France was likewiſe to ſwear that he would, to 
the utmoſt of his power, aſſiſt Richard's nephew, 
Otho, in getting entire poſſeſſion of the empire of 
Germany: an article which ſhews that Philip was 
very much reduced when this treaty was ſet on 
foot; for he had, on the firſt of ſuly of the pre- 
ceding year, entered into a league with Philip, 
duke of Swabia, againit Richard; but, as I have 
already obſerved, the French monarch gave him- 
ſelf little concern about the obſervance of conven- 
tions, when a breach thereof ſerved either his in- 
tereſt or convenience. 

Some time was demanded and agreed upon by 
both parties, for examining thoſe articles, and Ki- 
chard propoſed to ratify them upon his return from 
an expedition into Aquitaine; but an accident in 
the mean time happened, which put an end not 
only to the treaty, but to Richard's life. 

A peaſant ploughing in a field near Limoges 
had diſcovered a treaſure, containing ſome valuable 
pieces of antiquity ; Aymar, viſcount of that place, 
and lord of the ſoil, got poſſeſſion of this treaſure, 
and refuſed to deliver it to the king of England, 
who claimed it as lord-paramount*; who drawing 
his forces together, inveſted the Caſtle of Chaluze, 
where he imagined it was lodged. The garriſon, 
terrified at this, offered to ſurrender upon aſſurance 
they ſhould preſerve their lives, Iimbs, and arms ; 
but Richard, with a brutality which nothing can 
excuſe, if really exerciſed, refuſed to grant them 
even this capitulation, at the ſame time declaring 
that he would take the place by ſtorm and hang up 
all that were within it. This ſeverity, as impolitic 
as it was inhuman, drove the garriſon to deſpair, 
and they reſolved to fell their lives as dear as poſ- 
ſible. On the eighth day of March, after dinner, 
Richard, armed only with his breaſt-plate, went 
out, attended by Marcadde, to reconnoitre the 
place; and one of the beſieged, whoſe name was 
Bertram de Gurdon, deſcrying him, and knowing 
his perſon, aimed an arrow from a croſs- bow at 
him fo fatally, that it pierced his ſhoulder cloſe 
to his neck. The wound itſelf was not mortal, but 
made ſo by the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon who 
dreſſed it; and ſome ſay that the king himſelf, by 
his intemperance, helped to inflame it: be thar 
as it will, the wound mortified, and Richard, 
finding there were no hopes of his recovery, 
made his will, deviſing his kingdom, with all his 
other dominions, to his brother John, to whom 
he had been for ſome time perfectly reconciled; 
reſerving the reſt for alms for the poor, and lega- 
cies among his domeſtics. 

Every thing being thus regulated, we are told 
that the archbiſhop of Rouen, preſuming upon the 
privilege which a death-bed gives to clerical in- 
truſion and inſolence, adviſed Richard, with whom 
he had ſeveral ſharp diſputes, to put away his three 
daughters. Daughters! (replied the king) why 
you know I have none.” „Les (ſaid the prelate) 
you have three, Pride, Covetouſneſs, and Luxury,” 


The county of Limouſin was held of the duchy of Guienne. Rapin. 


+ An inſtrument of war which Richard had either bro»ght into uſe, or invented himſelf. Rapin, 
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« Then (ſaid Richard) that I may diſpoſe of them 


where I know they will be cheriſhed, I l-ave my 
Pride to the Knights Templars, my Covetouſneſs 
— the Ciſtercians, and my Luxury to the Pre- 
ates.” 

A little before he died; he ſent for Bertram de 
Gurdon (the perſon who had wounded him), who be- 
ing brought into his preſence; Richard demanded of 
him, what harm he had ever done to him, that he 
ſhould take away his life? The other, with an 
amazing fortitude and compoſure of countenance, 
replied, ©* You, with your own hand, killed my 
father, and two of my brothers; and you would 
have killed me likewiſe, had it been in your power. 
You may now, when you pleale, glut your re- 
venge; but know, that I ſhall endure with chear- 
fulneſs the worſt torments thy cruelty can deviſe, 
were | but aſſured that I have been the happy 1n- 
itrument of freeing the world from fo bloody and 
miſchievous a tyrant.” | 

This bold and ſpirited anſwer ſtruck Richard 
with more remorſe, and opened his eyes more than 
all the exhortations of the prieſts had done before. 
He ordered the gallant Bertram to be ſet at liberty, 
and an hundred ſhillings to be given him as a pre- 
fent; but Marcadds, like a true ruffian, commanded 
him to be flead alive. | 

Richard next commanded that his brain, blood, 
and bowels ſhould be buried at Charon, 1n Poictou, 
his heart at Rouen, and his body at Fontevraud *, 
acroſs his father's feet. His death happened on 
the ſixth of April, 1199, eleven days atter he re- 
ceived his wound, having reigned nine years, ſeven 
months, and twenty days Þ. 

Such was the death of Richard I. who, in per- 
ſonal bravery and proweſs, excelled all the princes 
of that age ; from hence he obtained the ſurname 
of Cœur de Lion, or Lion-heart. War was to him 
a paſtime, and danger a ſpur to freſh atchievements. 
He was ſtrong, and well proportioned : his arms 
were long ; his eyes blue, and full of vivacity ; his 
hair was of a yellowiſh colour, his countenance fair 
and comely, and his air grand, noble, and truly 
majeſtic. Few perſons were poſſeſſed of a greater 
Mare of underſtanding, a more ſolid judgment, or 
more perſuaſive eloquence : he had a ready wit, 
and was maſter of a delicate keen vein of ſatire, 
witneſs his famous repartee to the archbiſhop 
of Rpuen, when on his death-bed. Though na- 
turally grave and ſerious in his outward deport- 
ment, he could give a looſe to frank and facetious 
familiarity, when, unbending from the toils of 
ſtate, in the company of his courtiers and fa- 
vourites. 

His private character has been ſo variouſly pour- 
trayed by different writers, that it is very difficult 
to ſay any thing upon that head with tolerable con- 
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ſiſtency. He ſeems, like moſt other great men, t 
have had 2 mixture of ſhining qualities and defiruc. 
tive vices. His ingratitude and want of filial at. 
tection are unpardonable. He was proud, havohry 
ambitious, choleric, cruel, and vindictive : "te 
was at once meanly. avaricious and idly profuſe 
During his reign, the people were burdened with 
leveral very heavy taxes; but then it cannot he 
laid that he hoarded up his money like a covetous 
miſer, for he employed all of it in defraying the 
expences of a war, which, however ridiculous it 
may appear in modern times, was certainly held 
laudable in that period. Upon the whole, Richard's 
moſt inveterate enemies muſt confeſs,. that ha 
Heaven lent him longer life, the natural rivals cr 
this kingdom, the French, would never have been 
able to extend-their territories, as they afterward; 
did; nor would England have been reduced to the 
milerable and abject ſtate in which ſhe apprared 
under the reign of his ſucceſſor. 

Richard's wife, as we have already ſeen, was 
Berengera, daughter of Sanchez IV. king of Na- 
varre, of whom, after her return from the Holy 
Land, we find little or no mention made in hiſtory. 
By her he had no iſſue. E 

Hoveden mentions one Philip, a natural ſon ot 
Richard, to whom his father gave the caſtle of 
Cuinac, in Poictou; and we are told that his mo- 
ther was a Poictevin lady. 


Remarkable Occurrences in this Prince's Reign. 


Richard was the firſt king of England who bore 
in his ſhield three lions paſſant guardant; which 
bearing has ever ſince been continued by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

In or about his time coats of arms came alſo to 
be hereditary in families. Theſe owe their origin 
to the badges, which knights, and other military 
perſons, painted, for diſtinction- ſake, on their 
ſhields or banners, in thoſe mad expeditions in the 
Eaſt, called cruſades. See Dugdale's Preface to his 
Baronage. Tyrrel's Hiſtory of England. Spe!- 
man's Aſpilogia, &c. 

During this reign the city of London began 
to put on a new form, with reſpect to its go- 
vernment, and was divided into ſeveral corpo- 
rations or ſocieties, or, as they are now called, 
companies. 

In the firſt year of king Richard, A. D. 1189, 
the citizens of London obtained to be governed 
by two bailiffs, or ſheriffs; and alſo to have a 
mayor for their principal governor. The two 
frſt ſneriffs, or bailiffs, were Henry Cornhill and 
Richard Raynere; and the firſt mayor, Henry 
Fitz Alwin, who continued in that office above 
twenty-four years. See Stowe's Survey, vol. 11, 


Upon his coffin were inſcribed in golden letters, the fix 
following verſes, ſpecifying his greateſt and moſt glorious at- 
ehievements ; ſuch as his victory over the Sicilians, his con- 
queſt of Cyprus, his ſinking the great carrack of the Saracens, 
the taking of the Babylonian caravan, and the defending of 
Joppa againſt the infidels. 


Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex auree, laus tua, tota 
Aurea, materiæ conveniente nota. 

Laus tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo 
Tertia, Caravana quarta, —_— We. 

Suppreſſi Siculi, Cyprus peſſundata, Dromo 
Merſus, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe. 


+ I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without taking notice of the 
various accounts hiſtorians give us of the place and circum- 


book v. p. 100. 
| ſtances of this king's death. Diceto ſays, the perſon who 
wounded him was named Peter Baſili, p. 705. And Gervaſe 


of Canterbury, that it was one John Sabraz: he ons more- 
over, that Richard was wounded, not at Chaluze, but at the 
ſiege of a caſlle in Angouleme, named Nantrum, p. 1628. Wal- 
ter Hemingford makes Richard to have been wounded near the 
caſtle of Galliard, which he had lately built in the iſle of An- 
dely. The king of France having ſeized that caſtle, Richard 
went to retake it, and there received his death's wound, in the 
manner as has been already related, but without naming the 
perſon who gave it him ; beſides, he makes him to die not ſo 
much of the wound, as by indulging himſelf in connubial 
pleaſures, which had been ſtrictly forbidden him by his ſur- 
geons, Tyrrel. 
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In the ſecond year of this king's reign, on Mid- 


ſummer-eve, the ſun was eclipſed for three hours, 
and the ſtars appeared in the heavens at ten of the 
clock in the forenoon. In the fifth, ſixth, and ſe- 
venth years of his reign, there was ſo great a dearth 
in England and France, that a quarter of wheat 
was fold for almoſt twenty ſhillings, equal to fix 

ounds of the preſent money; which was followed 


by a ſevere mortality, that carried off innumerable 


H N. 
multitudes of people by a peſtilential fever: it 
laſted five months, during which time the dead 
were buried in pits, a great many together, for they 
died fo faſt that thoſe who ſurvived had not time 
to bury them ſingly. About Whitſunday two ſuns 
appeared, the true one and another, ſo ike each 
other that the aſtronomers were obliged to view 
them with their inſtruments to diſtinguiſh them, 
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JOHN, ſurnamed LACK LAN PD“. A. D. 1199. 


E have ſeen that Richard, before he died, 
made a will, by which he bequeathed the 
kingdom of England to his brother John. He had 
formerly, during his ſtay at Meſſina, made a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition, and appointed his nephew, Arthur, 
duke of Brittany, his heir, as appears from a letter 
he wrote from thence to the pope, which is now 
to be ſeen in the Collection of Public Acts ; 
but probably the fear of raiſing commotions in his 
dominions made him alter his mind; for there can 
be no other reaſon aſſigned why he ſhould favour 
his brother, whom he had very little cauſe to love, 
in prejudice of his nephew, whoſe title was no leſs 
juſt than prince John's: and, indeed, the right 
of this latter was far from being rendered incon- 
teſtable by the will made in his favour, for how 
abſolute ſoever a prince may be in his life-time, 
his power generally dies with him, and his will is 
no farther regarded than as it is conſiſtent with the 
laws of the land and the intereſt of the nation, or 
ſupported by a military force. But, on the other 
hand, as the Engliſh had been accuſtomed, both 
under the Saxon and Norman government, to ſee 
the hereditary right ſet aſide, they could not be 
oreatly ſhocked at the excluſion of young Arthur, 
a foreigner whom they had never ſeen, in favour of 
prince John, who had been educated among them, 
and who had already ſecured the principal men in 
the kingdom in his intereſt. 
Though the people of England, in general, 
were ſo cool with regard to Arthur and his intereſts, 
the French in the territories belonging to the late king 
entertained very different ſentiments; and it is cer- 
tain that, upon Richard's death, the provinces of 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, in a general aſſembly 
of their nobility, declared for the duke of Brittany 
as their lawful ſovereign. John was at this time at 
Chinon, where he entered into a negociation with 
Robert de Turnham, who had the cuſtody of Ri- 
chard's treaſures, and was at length ſo fortunate as 
to gain that officer, who delivered him the money, 
and ſurrendered into his hands the two important 
cities of Saumur and Chinon, of which he was go- 
vernor. Soon after he received advice that Thomas 
de Fiennes had delivered up the caſtle of Angiers 
to Arthur; and that his example had been followed 
hy many noblemen of the provinces already men- 
tioned. As theſe proceedings might prove of dan- 
gerous conlequence with regard to Normandy, and 
even have ſome influence in England, John was in 
no ſmall perplexity : however, as he had Richard's 
treaſures in his hands, he ſeaſonably uſed them to gain 


over ſome of the principal lords in Normandy. At 
the ſame time, raiſing an army, he advanced to le 
Mans, which he took, together with its caſtle, which 
he diſmantled, and carried off the inhabitants pri- 
ſoners, in order to ſtrike terror into all thoſe who 
had taken part with young Arthur. After this ex- 
ploit he returned to Rouen, where, on the twenty- 
fifth of April, he was inveſted with the ſword and 
ducal coronet of Normandy, by the archbiſhop of 
that city, who adminiſtered to him the oath uſually 
taken on ſuch occaſions. 

While he continued here he received advices 
that gave him freſh diſquietude. He underſtood 
that Conſtance, the mother of Arthur, hoping to 
maintain her ſon's right by the aſſiſtance of the king 
of France, had actually put him under the protec- 
tion of that monarch, who garriſoned all his towns 
and caſtles ; ſent the young duke to Paris, to be 
educated with his own ſon, Lewis, prince-royal of 
France ; and, regardleſs of the truce which had 
been concluded before Richard's death, invaded 
Normandy, which he ravaged with fire and ſword. 
Upon John's putting himſelf in march towards him, 
the daſtardly Frenchman thought proper to retreat, 
and John, finding himſelf thus eſtabliſhed in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his brother's foreign dominions, 
and underſtanding that the way was paved for his 
acceſſion to the throne of England by Hubert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Mareſ- 
chall, afterwards earl of Pembroke, whom he had 
ſent before him out of Normandy, to concert mea- 
ſures for ſupporting his intereſt with queen Eleanor 
and Geoffrey Fitz Peters the chief-juſticiary, he 
immediately embarked for England, and landing 
at Shoreham on the twenty-fifth of May, proceeded 
to his coronation at Weſtminſter, where that cere- 
mony was performed by Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, on May 27, being Aſcenſion-day, in 
the preſence of a great number of the nobility, 
both ſpiritual and temporal; and the new king 
took the uſual oath, to maintain the peace of the 
church and the people, to diſcountenance all rapine 
and irregularities, and to obſerve juſtice and equity 
in all his deciſions. 

On the day of his coronation, John inveſted 
William Mareſchall, Geoffrey Fitz Peters, and 
William de Ferrers with the dignities of earls, the 
firſt of Pembroke, the ſecond of Eſſex, and the third 
of Derby, by girding them with ſwords, in which 
they ſerved at the king's table: Hubert, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was at the ſame time made chan- 


cellor ; Roger de Lucy had the caſtle and honour 


A nickname gl 
him to be provided for by his elder brother. 


Brompt. 
28 


ven him by Henry, his father, becauſe he lett him in his will no lands nor inheritance, but recommended 


+ Tome 1. p. 68, 
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of Pontefract given him, and other barons were 
favoured with the like marks of honour and emo- 
lument. John certainly acted with ſound policy in 
thus rewarding the fidelity and ſervices of his 
friends, by whoſe good offices and intereſt, and not 
by the right of blood, he had aſcended the throne. 

But the greateſt ſubject of the crown of England 
was yet to be ſatisfied; this was William, king of 
Scotland. Immediately upon the death of Richard, 
this prince had diſpatched ambaſſadors to England, 
to proceed from thence over to Normandy, to make 
requiſition from John of the ſo often litigated 
counties in the North; but thoſe envoys had been 
ſtopped on their way by the Engliſh regency, who 
gave them aſſurances, in the name of John, that 
as ſoon as he ſhould return from the continent, he 
would give William fatisfaction for all his demands, 
provided he kept the peace in the mean time. 
William reſted contented with this promiſe for the 
time ; but now that he found John eſtabliſhed in 
the throne, and that he did not ſeem to take any 
notice of his claim, he renewed his ſolicitations by 
freſh ambaſſadors ; upon which John returned for 
anſwer, that if his dear couſin would give him a 
meeting, he would ſatisfy that and all his other 
demands : but William refuſed to ſtir from home, 
and ſent word to the court of England, that, un- 
leſs he was ſatisfied in his demands within the ſpace 
of forty days, he would aſſert his right by torce 
of arms. In order, therefore, to ſecure the king- 
dom againſt the invaſion of the enemy, the counties 
of Northumberland and Cumberland, with all their 
caſtles, were by John committed to the cuſtody of 
William d'Eſtouteville, a baron of great power and 
influence in that part of the country. 

Having thus ſettled the affairs of England, 

John reſolved to paſs over to Normandy, where 
his preſence was now become neceſſary, in order 
to oppoſe the progreſs of Philip, who on the arri- 
val of the king of England, propoſed a truce, and 
both parties offered to hold a conference to put an 
end to all their diſputes. Accordingly, on the 
ſixteenth of Auguſt the.two princes met between 
Gaillon and Boutavant ; but, by reaſon of the high 
demands of the French monarch, the conference 
broke up without any effect. Some hiſtorians have 
given us the following reaſon why Philip was ſo 
{tiff on this occaſion. 
Queen Eleanor had, after the death of Richard, 
done homage to the king of France, at Tours, for 
the duchy of Guienne, of which ſhe then took pol- 
ſeſñon in conſequence of a previous agreement with 
her fon John; but this latter had aſſumed the go- 
vernment of Normandy without paying the proper 
marks of deference to Philip, as lord-paramount 
of that province, which the latter highly reſented. 

Much about this time, Philip, earl of Flanders, 
did homage to John for his penſion ; and, in ge- 
neral, all the allies of Richard continued firm in 
the intereſts of his ſucceſſor : but John ſeems to 
have truſted too much to their aſſiſtance, without 
making the proper efforts on his own part, and by 
that means loſt an opportunity of ſettling a firm 

cace with Philip; and a meſſage he received, 
while the conference was on foot, trom his nephew 
- Otho, who was now raiſed to the imperial dignity, 
did not a little contribute to make him careleſs in 
managing Philip. Otho, who had a ſettled en 
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mity to the king of France, ſent his uncle word, 


that he ſhould make no diſhonourable treaty with 
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France, ſince he hoped to be ſhortly in a conditio 
to give * — powerful aſſiſtance. 5 
mmediately upon the breaking up of t 

terence, Philip went and laid " to — 2 
and afterwards inveſted Lavardin; but John af. 
ſembling a ſuperior army, marched to relieve the 
place. Hereupon Philip retired into Maine; and 
the counteſs of Brittany, upon ſome cauſe of dif. 
content againſt the king of France, withdrew with 
her ſon Arthur to Mans, which was then under the 
government of William de la Roche. The deſign 
of Conſtance in this ſtep, was to throw herſelf and 
ſon under the protection of John, and la Roche 
had, on that account, ſurrendered up to him the 
town and caſtle of Mans; but there were ſome per; 
ſons in the court of king John, who, bribed by 
Philip, or out of affection to young Arthur, inti- 
mated to Conſtance, that her own and her ſon's 
life were in danger near a prince, who was far from 
being a ſcrupuious obſerver of his promiſes, where 
his intereſt was conerned in the breach of them. 
Theſe inſinuations, often repeated, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the counteſs and her ſon, that they 
fled, with all the Breton nobility that attended them, 
to Anglers, from whence ſhe ſent to acquaint Philip 
that ſhe was ready to put herſelf and the young 
duke again under his protection. 

This event was highly agreeable to Philip, who 
thought he had it now in his power to raile inſu- 
perable difficulties in the way of John, and bring 
him to conſent to any terms tor a reſpite from war. 
It was now towards the end of the year 1199, and 

hilip had been able to do nothing of conſequence 

n the field againſt the king of England ; he there- 
fore applied to himſelf to the arts of the cabinet, 
in which the court of France had always ſhewn it- 
ſelf ſuperior, and had frequently wreſted from the 
kings of England by negociation, what they had 
won by their valour and ſucceſs in arms. With 
this view Philip applied to Peter of Capua, the 
pope's legate, to exert his endeavours to effectuate 
a ſolid peace between France and England. The 
legate readily engaged in this undertaking ; and, 
as a previous ſtep, prevailed on John to agree to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms till the middle of January fol- 
lowing. The terms of this armiſtice being ſettled, 
John kept his Chriſtmas this year at Bures, in 
Normandy ; and a conference was appointed to be 
held between the two kings, before the expiration 
of the truce, in order to ſettle a definitive treaty 
of peace. 

In the interim there happened an event, which 
gave a terrible blow to the proſpects with which 
the king of England had flattered himſelf. The 
earl of Flanders, John's moſt uſeful ally, hav- 
ing gotten intelligence of the negociation entered 
into by that prince with the French court, thought 
he could no longer, with ſafety to himſelf, depend 
upon an ally of fo fickle a diſpoſition : he plainly 
foreſaw that he ſhould be abandoned by the pro- 
poſed treaty of peace to the reſentment of his in- 
cenſed ſovereign the king of France, whoſe vaſſal 
he was for the greateſt part of his dominions; 
he therefore ſent to Philip with offers of reconcili- 
ation, which the other gladly accepted; and the 
reſt of the confederacy, deſpairing of ſucceſs after 
the defection of ſo principal a member, made their 
ſubmiſſion likewiſe to Philip. 


This change of circumſtances, the advice of his 


mother Eleanor, and the terror he had of Arthur, 
whoſe 
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whoſe right to the crown gave him continual un- 


eaſineſs, made John reſolve to clap up a peace at 
any rate with the king of France. Accordingly a 
conference was held, between Andely and Gaillon, 
in the month of January, 1200. The terms agreed 
upon were only preliminaries, but ſuch as ſeem to 
have been dictated by the king of France; for it 
ipulated, 

gn vn Lewis, ſon to Philip, ſhould marry 
John's niece, Blanche, princeſs of Caſtile *. 

« That the latter ſhould with her give up the 
earldom and city of Evreux, together with his claim 
to all the places poſſeſſed by Philip in Normandy 
at the time of Richard's death, and thirty thouſand 
marks in ſilver. 1 

« That John ſhould not, directly nor indirectly, 
aſſiſt the emperor Otho, his nephew, who was at 
war with France.” 

Theſe diſgraceful preliminaries being ſettled, 
John came over to England, where he levied a 
rax of three ſhillings upon every plough-land 
throughout the kingdom, under the pretence of 
paying the fortune of his niece, but, in fact, to 
tupport his own extravagant expences, which were 
without all bounds of reaſon : in ſhort, John ſeems 
to have had a head as trifling as his heart was de- 
bauched. 

About this time queen Eleanor herſelf took a 
journey to Spain, to fetch Blanche of Caſtile, her 
grand-daughter, who was to be married to prince 
Lewis of France; and arriving with her in that 
kingdom, the nuptials were ſolemnized at Rouen. 
All the articles of the treaty being now fulfilled, 
the two courts of France and England ſeemed to 
be in perfect union. 

In the interim the emperor, being offended 
at the peace made without conſulting him, ſent 
ambaſſadors to the king, his uncle, to upbraid him 
with a breach of the convention entered into be- 
tween them, by which both parties had ſolemnly 
engaged not to make a peace, or even a truce, 
without the conſent of each other; and at the ſame 
time to demand ſome je wels left to him by Richard 
in his will, as alſo the earldoms of Vork and Poictou, 
which that monarch had bequeathed: but as John 
had no farther occaſion for Otho's aſſiſtance, he 
found many plauſible pretexts to avoid giving him 
ſatisfaction. 

John finding Arthur left without a protector by 
the late treaty made with the French king, he dit- 
poſſeſſed him of all the provinces which had been 
left him, Brittany alone remaining firm to his in- 
tereſts, as a place to which John could lay no 
claim. 

But whilſt the king of England was making theſe 
conqueſts, he himſelf became a captive to the 
charms of Iſabella, daughter to the count of An- 
gouleſme, one of the greateſt beauties of that age. 
He had, as we have already ſeen, been married to 
Aviſa, the heireſs of Gloceiter ; but being ſatiated 
with poſſeſſion, he eaſily found means to plead 
conſanguinity, and got the pope's licence for a di- 
vorce, On the other hand, Itabella had been be- 
trothed to Hugh, earl of March, but their nuptials 
had never been folemnized ; yet all theſe obſtacles 
he found means to ſurmount, by the timely appli- 
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cation of large ſums, and in a ſhort time Iſabella of 
Angouleſme was made his queen ; and about the 
beginning of October this year, they were both ſo- 
lemnly crowned, by the old archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, at Weſtminſter. 

In this manner mot hiſtorians ſpeak of this mar- 
riage, aſſuring us that John's love for Iſabella was 
the ſole motive of his parting with Aviſa, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretext of relationſhip he made uſe of 
on the occaſion. 

A little after the king's marriage, Conſtance of 
Brittany, who was married to Ralph, earl of Che- 
ſter, having loſt her ſecond huſband, or, as ſome 
ſay, having parted with her by conſent of both par- 
ties, was married to Guy de Thouars, with whom 
ſhe did not live quite a twelyemonth, dying in 
1201. 

We have already ſcen that William, king of 
Scotland, had, ever ſince the death of Richard, 
been very importunate for the reſtitution of the 
two counties to which he laid claim. John had 
found means to amuſe him with general promiſes, 
that were never performed: at this time, however, 
John thought it highly neceſſary for his affairs to 
lettle matters amicably with this powerful ſubject. 
He therefore ſent an honourable embaſſy + to Scot- 
land, to invite that prince into England, where 
John propoſed to meet him at Lincoln. William 
complying with the invitation, the two kings met 
at Lincoln, on the twenty-firſt of November, 
where he did homage to John in public, upon 
a high hill , near the city, in the preſence of the 
great men of both nations, and in the ſight of 
all the people, ſwearing upon the croſs of arch- 
biſhop Hubert, That he would be his liege- man 
and bear faith to him of life, limb, and terrene 
honour, againſt all men; and that, ſaving the 
rights of his own crown, he would keep peace with 
him and his kingdom.“ It is not known for what 
lands Wilham did this homage, as the Scottiſh 
writers are not agreed in this matter : the Engliſh 
hiſtorians will have it that it was for the kingdom 
of Scotland itſelf ; but this appears to be founded 
more on national vanity than real fact. Be that as 
it will, the ceremony of the homage being over, 
the Scottiſh monarch would have moved his affair 
of the claimed counties; but John had the addreſs 
to ſhift off the demand, pretending that he could 
do nothing in ſo important an affair, without the 
advice of his great council in parliament : how- 
ever, he promiſed to give William an anſwer by 
the following Whitſuntide, and then returned to 
the ſouth of England, and kept his Chriſtmas in a 
very ſplendid manner at Guildford, | 

In the beginning of January, 1201, John ſet out 
with his young queen on a progreſs to the borders 
of Scotland. During his journey he held many 
courts, where great numbers, who had treſpaſſed 
againſt the foreſt-laws, were ſummoned, and ri- 
goroully fined : this could not fail of creating great 
diſcontent among the people, who, by the charter 
of Henry II. reftoring the laws of Edward the 
Confeſſor, thought themſelves exempred from thoſe 
arbitrary foreſt-laws that had been introduced by 
the Norman line, and reſtored to their privilege of 
hunting. John ſeems to have been ſenſible of the 


* She was daughter of Alphonſo VIII. and Eleanor, 
ter of Henry II. 


daugh- | ford; David, earl of Huntingdon : Roger de Lucy, conſtable 


of Cheſter; William de Veſci, Roger de Roſs, and Robert 


+ This deputation conſiſted of Philip, biſhop of Durham; | Fitz Roger, ſheriff of Northumberland. Hoved. 


Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk; Henry de Bohun, earl of Here- 


t Since called Bere-hill. 
reſentment 
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reſentment of his ſubjects, and to have dreaded it; for 
at this time he compromiſed all his differences with 
his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York. 
About Eaſter the court returned from this pro- 
greſs, when John, receiving advice that an inſur- 
rection had been raiſed at Mans, by the count of 
la Marche and his brother Ralph de Yſſadun, re- 
ſolved to repair to the continent in perſon to put a 
ſtop to theſe commotions. He therefore ſummoned 
his barons and military tenants to attend him be- 
yond ſea by Whitſuntide, and the rendezvous was 
appointed to be at Portſmouth, where they were to 
repair well provided with arms and horſes. The 
kings of England were ſeldom accuſtomed to put 


their nobles to the trouble and expence of ſuch fo- 


reign expeditions, unleſs when they had a war with 


ſome foreign potentate; and as the only buſineſs 
now was to cruſh two or three vaſlals of the crown, 
who had raiſed a commotion on account of ſome 
oppreſſions which they had ſuffered, and which the 
Engliſh barons apprehended might be one day their 
own caſe, they did not chuſe to lend their aſſiſtance 
on this occaſion ; and having met in conſultation at 
Leiceſter, to conſider of the ſummons they had 


received from the king, they came to a reſolution 


with one conſent, to ſend John word, that they 
would not accompany him over, unleſs he reſtored 
them their rights, which had been violated by the 
revival of the foreſt- laws. 

John, alarmed at this ſpirited reſolution of his 
barons, ordered them to deliver up their caſtles. 
William de Albiney was the firſt perſon of whom 
he made this demand; and that nobleman com- 
pounded for his caſtle of Belvoir, by giving his 
ſon for an hoſtage : and the perſonal attendance of 
the barons was commuted for a ſum of money, 
amounting to two marks for every knight's fee, and 


which John, in fact, wanted more than he did 


their company. 5 

This affair being ſettled, John ſent the earl of 

Pembroke and the conſtable of Cheſter *, with two 
hundred men at arms, to ſuppreſs the revolters 
abroad ; and appointed Hubert de Burgh, his 
chamberlain, guardian of the Welſh Marches dur- 
ing his abſence. 
The time was now almoſt expired when the 
king of Scotland was to receive a final anſwer 
to his demands; but John excuſed himſelf on 
the exigence of affairs on the continent, which de- 
mended his preſence there, and put off that prince 
till Michaelmas following. 

The clergy of England were next to be managed, 
and John, to give a proof of his eſteem for that 
body, remitted the Ciſtercian monks their ſhare of 
the late tax, and at the ſame time promiſed them 
to found an abbey for their order. which promiſe 
he ſome time after fulfilled, and built the abbey of 
Beaulieu, now Bewdley, in Hampſhire, which he 
endowed with privilege of ſanctuary and ſeveral 
very conſiderable revenues. 

Having taken all the precautions he thought 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of this kingdom, he and 
his belovedqueen Iſabella embarked at Portſmouth, 
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in Whitſun- week, and, after a tedious and dan 
gerous paſſage, landed ſafe in Normandy, 8 

The firſt ſtep he took upon his landing, was tg 
appoint a conference with Philip the French kin 
near Andely, where that monarch entered into 7 
friendly expoſtulation with him upon the grievances 
of the barons of Guienne, who had been oppreſſed 
by John's officers ; and ſome of them having loſt 
their caſtles, and applicd in vain for redreſs. 4 
pealed to Philip as lord- paramount of their fiets, 
and received his protection. John appeared moved 
by Philip's remonſtrances, and promiſed to do them 
juſtice : after their conference was ended, he ac- 
companied that monarch to Paris, who entertained 
him there in the moit ſplendid manner. F rom 
thence he repaired to Chinon, where he was viſited 
by the queen-dowager Berengera, to whom he af. 
ſigned, in lieu of dower, the city of Bayeux, two 
caſtles in Anjou, and a yearly penſion of one thou. 
ſand marks. 

John was now on the borders of Guienne, with 
an army ſufficient to have reduced the rebels to 
obedience ; but, ſunk in the lethargy of love and 
indolence, inſtead of marching againſt them in 
perſon, he procured four gentlemen, who had been 
trained up to active feats of arms, and were in fact 
genteel bravoes, to repair as his champions to the 
court of France, and there ſolemnly challenge the 
boldeſt of the malecontents who durſt venture to 
juſtify their allegations before that court. | 

The count of la Marche and his brother rejected 
the challenge with diſdain, becauſe thoſe champions 
were not their peers, and appealed from ſuch de- 
termination once more to Philip, who ſent a very 
ſevere reproof, mixed with menaces, to the king 
of England, unleſs he ſpeedily did juſtice to the 
complamants. John proteſted that he would im- 
mediately hold a court of barons at Angers, for 
the redreſs of the injured; and that if they would 
immediately come to London, they ſnould be pro- 
vided with letters of ſafe- conduct: nevertheleſs, he 
{till found new pretences to evade his promiſe. 

This year Walter de Lucy, a powerful noble- 
man in Ireland, under pretence of holding a con- 
ference with John de-Courcy, earl of Uliter, fell 
upon him, killed a great number of his men, and 
purſued him: the earl, in his flight, being invited 
by Hugh, brother of Walter de Lucy, and lord- 
juſtice of Ireland, to take ſhelter in his caſtle, was 
there detained priſoner: but his adherents waſted 
the lands of Walter and Hugh till the earl was re- 
leaſed. However, on Good Friday following, when 
the earl was going unarmed and barefoot on a pil- 

rimage to a church, certain of his own ſervants, 
who had been bribed by Hugh de Lucy, ſuddenly 
ſeized upon him, and, binding him with ſtrong 
cords, delivered him into the hands of Hugh, by 
whom he was ſent priſoner into England, where he 
was committed to the Tower of London. John 
then beſtowed on this Hugh de Lucy the earldom 
of Ulſter and lordſhip of Connaught, which be- 
longed to John de Courcy, having been conquered 


by him in the the reign of Henry II +. In 


William Mareſcal, earl of Striguel and Pembroke; and 


Roger de Lucy. 


+ It is ſaid, that when the villains, who had thus betrayed 


- their maſter, applied to Hugh for their reward, he gave them 
-& bark and victuals, though without ſeamen or pilot, together 


with the following paſſport, which they were not to unſeal be- 
fore a certain preſcribed time, and which, for its extraordinary 


tenor, and to ſhew the genius and diſpoſition of that age, I 
ſhall here inſert. 

J, Hugh Lucy, Jord-juſtice of Ireland, ſervant to my 
dread ſovereign lord king John, to all them who ſhall 
read theſe few lines, greeting. 

% Know ye, that theſe men, whoſe names are underwritten, 


ſome times ſerved fir John de Courcy, late earl of Ulſter, but 
now 
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In the mean time Conſtance of Brittany dying 
at Nantes, her fon Arthur had gone from Paris to 
Rennes, in order to take poſicſlion of the duchy, 
and receive the oaths and homage of all the nobi- 
lity. At the ſame time he ſupported the com- 
laints of the barons of Gutenne, and likewite de- 
manded juſtice with regard to his own rights in the 
fiefs of Normandy, Anjou, and Guicnne. The 
king of France, being now tree trom ail other avo- 
cations, reſolved to beſtir himſelf vigorouſly, as well 
in behalf of young Arthur as of the injured barons, 
and actually made preparations to procure from 

ohn by force of arms, that ſatisfaction which he 
could not obtain by his repeated inſtances. John, 
terriied at” the proſpect of a war, and ſtill more 
with the claim now revived by Arthur, in order to 
avert the conſequences he ſo much dreaded, ſent 
to Philip, defiring a conference in the iſle of Gou- 
let, near Andely, promiſing to give him immediate 
ſatisfaction ; but ſo low was his credit now fallen, 
by his repeated faliiftications and mean behaviour, 
that Philip would not accept his promites, nor de- 


lay any longer the beginning of hoſtilitics, unleſs 
John would deliver up the caſtles of Tillieres and 
Boutavant, as pledges of his ſincerity. To this 
diſgraceful condition John as diſgracefully ſub- 
mitted, and a day was fixed for putting theſe places 
into the hands of Philip; but when he appeared 
before them, the governors ſhut their gates againſt 
him, alleging that they had not received any or- 
ders on the ſubject. Philip, enraged at ſuch a le- 
ries of colluſion, was on the point of entering into 
John's dominions, when the latter, to gain more 
time, or perhaps in hopes of making ſome accom- 
modation with the French monarch, appointeda con- 
ference at the before-mentioned place, on the twenty- 
fifth of March, 1202, where he then appeared. 
At this interview Philip inſiſted upon his ceding to 
Arthur all the provinces that held of France, or 
giving ſecurity that he would ſtand to the judg- 
ment of the French court, to which he had been 
ſummoned to appear a tew days after the feſtival 
of Eaſter. John's pride was lo effectually rouzed 
by this propoſal, that he rejected it with diſdain ; 
the conference breaking up, he ſummoned Arthur 
to come and do homage for Brittany. 

Immediately after the conference, Philip in- 
vaded the territories of John on the continent, and 
in leſs than three weeks made himſelf maſter of 
both Tillieres and Boutavant, the two moſt impor- 
tant frontier garriſons in Normandy; after which 
he laid ſicge to Mortamer, Lions, and Gournay: 
this laſt was ſituated on the river Epte, between 
Andely and Beauvais, and deemed the ſtrongeſt 
fort in Normandy *. Several other places alſo fell 
into the victor's hands, whoſe progreſs was as rapid 
as his reſentment was keen. 

While Philip was before Gournay, he conferred 
the honour of knighthood on young Arthur, who 
came to him there in his camp; at the ſame time 
inveſted him with the duchies of Brittany, Guienne, 
and Anjou; and, to crown his benefits, beſtowed | 
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his own daughter Mary, yet an infant on the young 
duke, in marriage. 

Arthur now thought it behoved him to do ſome- 
thing worthy of the honours conferred on him; 
and accordingly, having received intelligence that 
his grand-mother, queen Eleanor, was in the caſtle 
of Mirabeau, he requeſted Philip to furniſh him 
with two hundred knights; and putting himſelf at 
their head, without waiting for a greater reinforce- 
ment, he entered Poictou, marched directly for 
the place where queen Eleanor reſided, and took 
it by aſſault. Young Arthur imagined, if he could 
make himſelf maſter of the dowager's perſon, he 
ſhould ſucced in all the reſt of his enterprize with- 
out blows; but the old princeſs retired into a ſtron 
rower, where ſhe continued to defend herſelf, in 
hopes of being relieved by her fon John. It was 
not long before ſhe received the agreeable news, 
that the king of England was approaching to her 
aſſiſtance, with a ſmall but brave army of Engliſh 
and Brabanders. The young duke, elated with the 
trifling ſucceſs he had gained in this his firſt eſſay 
in arms, inſtead of preſſing the ſiege of the caſtle 
with vigour, drew out his troop with an intention 
to give his uncle battle. The event was anſwer- 
able to the raſhneſs of the reſolution; young Ar- 
thur quickly ſaw his followers cut to pieces or dil- 
perſcd, and himſelf, with the count of la Marche, 
Geoffrey de Luſignan, Andrew de Chavigny, the 
viſcount of Chatellerault, and Savory de Mauban, 
and ſeveral other Poictevin barons, who had joined 
him with their vaſſals, were taken priſoners, and 
above two hundred knights. John ſent Arthur to 
Falaiſe; but the others were treated as rebels, be- 
ing put in irons and ſent to different priſons in 
England and Normandy. 

Had John known how to imprqve a victory, 
this would have been of infinite ſervice to his affairs; 
but fools and villains are generally ruined by their 
ſucceſs, and John uſed his with ſo much cruelty as 
rendered him the execration of mankind. He was 
a coward in his nature, and conſequently bloody; 
he was a ſtranger to the gentle feelings of hu- 
manity, and had no notion of magnanimity; he 
conſidered young Arthur as an eternal bar to his 
ambition, and a perpetual evidence of his treaſon 
and uſurpation; he thought he could not be truly 
king till he commenced aſſaſſin. With this diſpo- 
ſition he repaired to the caſtle of Falaiſe, where 
he had an interview with young Arthur, whom he 
at firſt endeavoured to win over to relinquiſh his 
claim, but all in vain, He then tried to perſuade 
Hubert de Burgh to put out the young prince's 
eyes, and render him incapable of propagation 
but the honeſt conſtable refuſing to be the perpe- 
trator of ſuch a barbarous deed, he had recourſe to 
one William de Bray, to diſpatch the unhappy 
captive, promiſing him the moſt ample rewards ; 
but that officer anſwered, that he was a gentleman 
and not an executioner. Finding that all his of- 
ficers were poſſeſſed of more humanity than him- 
{elf, he reſolved to execute with his own hands the 


now a priſoner in the Tower of London; and, for the ſake of 
Jucre, betrayed their maſter into my hands: for which 1 deem 
them to be no better than the traitor Judas. How hardly ſo- 
ever I deem of Courcy, I hold them to be a thouſand times 
more damnable traitors : wherefore, let no ſubje& in the king's 
dominions give them entertainment; but ſpit in their faces, 
and ſuffer them to rove and wander about like Jews.” 

* This fortreſs was fo ſtrong, both by art and nature, and 
defended by ſuch a numerous garriſon, ſupplied with great 


28 


ſtore of proviſions, that there were no hopes of taking it by 
force; but Philip had recourſe to an expedient, which effectu- 
ally anſwered his purpoſe. He broke down the banks of a 
large pool in the higher ground, and the water ruſhed down 
upon the caſtle with ſuch an impetuous torrent, that the gar- 
riſon and inhabitants were obliged to conſult their ſafety by a 
precipitate flight. As ſoon as the water ſubſided, Philip took 
poſſeſſion of the town. 


40 horrid 


. 


the evening 
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horrid ſcheme, which ſew hearts but his own were 
capable of forming : with this view he cauſed the 
young prince to be removed to the caſtle of Rouen, 
to be nearer to himſelf. 

As the moſt abandoned and profligate are ob- 
liged at times to crouch before the awtul admoni- 
tions of conſcience, John, in order to elude their 
force, made a practice of intoxicating himſelf with 
ſtrong liquors : in one of thoſe fits of artificial 
phrenzy he went in the night to the tower of 
Rouen, and ordered Arthur to be brought down, 
and put into the boat where he was. The young 
prince, apprehending his approaching fate by his 
uncle's ſilence, flung himſelf at his fect, implor- 
ing his mercy ; but the relentleſs king, without 
making any anſwer, drew his ſword and ran him 
ſeveral times through the body, till he had diſ- 
patched him; then carrying the corple ſome miles 
down the itream, he ordered it to be thrown into 
the river Seine, to give ſome colour to a report 
which had been previouſly ſpread abroad by John's 
orders, that the prince, thinking to eſcape out of 
a window in the tower, which ſtood over the river, 
had fallen into it, and was drowned. The body was 
tound ſoon after, and being known, was privately 
buried in the abbey-church of St. Mary de Luz. 

D' Argentrẽ gives this account of the death of 
young Arthur. John, leading his nephew after 
him like alamb to the ſlaughter, brought him from 
Rouen to Cherbourg, for more privacy and better 
opportunities of diſpatching him. There, late in 

g, followed only by a few, he got on 
horſeback, making the prince ride before him : 
then, leaving his attendants behind, he went on 
along the ſca-ſide till he had found a place fit 
for his purpoſe, which was a high cliff hanging 
over the ſea: being got there, he ſpurred his horſe 
up along: ſide that of Arthur, and with his ſword 


ran the youth ſeveral times through the body, who 


in vain cried aloud for mercy : that done, he pulled 
him to the ground, and dragging him by the feet 
to the brink of the precipice, flung him into the 
ſea, not yet being quite dead, nor was the body 
ever ſeen afterwards “.“ 

Whichſoever of theſe different accounts may be 
the moſt agreeable to truth, thus much is certain, 
that the horror of this inhuman fact made John the 
deteſtation of all princes, and the object of hatred 
to his own ſubjects both in Normandy and England. 
The people of Brittany eſpecially, incenſed at the 
loſs of their darling prince, vowed revenge and 
eternal enmity againſt his murderer; and ſuch a 
ſpirit of rebellion and mutiny prevailed through all 
his foreign dominions, that might have made any 
prince, leſs indolent and beſotted than John, tremble 
tor the conſequences ; but he ſeemed regardleſs of 
their clamours, and, immediately after the com- 
miſſion of the crime +, he haſtened over to Eng- 
land, and was crowned anew by the hands of Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; thinking, with a 
weakneſs equal to his wickedneſs, that this cere- 
mony would purify him from the more than helliſh 
guilt he had contracted, and ſo dazzle the eyes of 
the world as to prevent their beholding him in his 
true light; but herein he quickly found himſelf 
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deceived, and at length became the victim of };;. 
own treachery and ambition, through a chain gx 
conſequences which he had not the ſavaci 
Sacity co 
foreſee. 
In conſequence of Arthur's death he demanded 
the adminiſtration of Brittany, as guardian of Elea. 
nor, that prince's ſiſter, who was then in his cut. 


| tody : bur the Bretons, faithful to the memory ct 


their beloved lord, received the propoſal with an 
honeſt horror; they moved heaven and earth for 
revenge and protection; they applied chiefly .tg 
the king of France, who readily undertook to ef. 
poule their cauſe. He orderd John to be ſur. 
moned betore his court, to anſwer the charge cx- 
hibited againſt him; and the latter refuſing to obey 
the citation, was condemned by the unanimoy; 
ſentence of the peers of France (of which body 
he, as duke of Normandy, was a member) in the 
following terms : 

* Whereas John, duke of Normandy, forgetting 
his oath to king Philip, his lord, had murdered 
his elder brother's ſon, being an homager of France 
and the king's near relation, and perpetrated tha 
crime within the ſeignory of France, he is there. 
fore adjudged guilty of felony and treaſon, and to 
forfeit all his territories, which he held by homage,” 

Philip ſupported by arms the ſentence of his 
court: he immediately took the field, and no 
ſooner were his banners unfurled than he found 
himſelf joined by almoſt the whole body of the 
Bretons. Thus reinforced, he advanced beyond 
the Loire, when Alengon and ſeveral other con- 
ſiderable places on the borders of Normandy were 
put into his hands by the governors. In ſhort, 
Philip found the defection among the barons be- 
come ſo general, that they would be able of them- 
ſelves to throw off the Engliſh yoke ; and there- 
fore, to ſave the needleſs expence of maintaining 
an army, he diſmiſſed his forces. 

John, taking advantage of this, raiſed a ſmall 
army of Brabanders, and, when Philip leaſt ex- 
pected it, took the field, and ſat down before Alen- 
gon; but Philip ſoon found means to call together 
his ſcattered troops, and marching againſt John, 
forced him to an inglorious retreat, which he per- 
formed with ſuch precipitation that he left all his 
tents and baggage behind him. Philip then turned 
his arms againſt Normandy, where he met with 
very little oppoſition, and reduced the greateſt 
part of it to his obedience. But the progreſs of 
his arms were incapable of rouſing John, who 
ſeemed inſenſible of his loſſes : he had loſt his in- 
nocence in the blood of an innocent, and dreaJed 
reflection more than puniſhment ; he ſtrove to de- 
lude himſelf, and to loſe his conſciouſneſs in a ſtream 
of pleaſure : in fine, he carried his inſenſibility 
ſo tar, that the Engliſh barons, who had attended 
him into Normandy, could no longer contain their 
indignation, and earneſtly beſought him to exert 
himſelf; but finding he was deaf to all their re- 
monſtrances, they returned to England, unable 
longer to be tame witneſſes of the inglorious ſloth 
of their bewitched monarch, for ſo he was thought 
to be by the generality of the people, in thoſe 
times of ſorcery, magic, and miracles. 


3 ——— 


* Hiſt. de Bretagne, p. 209. 

+ Which was Leber on Eaſter Thurſday (April 3), 
A. D. 1203. 

t Matthew Paris ſays, he continued at Caen, feaſting mag- 
nificently with his queen, and lying in bed with her till noon 


every day; and when at any time word was brought him that 
Philip had taken ſuch a place, he would reply with an apparent 
unconcern, „Let him go on, I ſhall ſoon recover all that he 


can conquer.” 


In 


A. D. 1203. J 0 


In the month of Auguſt, 1203, Philip inveſted 
the famous fortreſs of Chateau Galliard, which 
was deemed impregnable, and only to be reduced 
by famine. Father Daniel, in his Hiſtory of France, 
has given an elegant and entertaining deſcription 
of the place and hiſtory of the ſiege, one of the 
moſt memorable that ever happened in France, 
which, as it does not belong properly to Engliſh 
hiſtory, I ſhall not tranſcribe particularly, but only 
beg leave to introduce ſome circumſtances of ſo 
celebrated a military operation to the Engliſh reader 
in a note“, and content myſelt with oblcrving, that 
this place was ſo nobly defended by one of the 
family of the Lucys, conſtable of Cheſter, that it 
coſt Philip a five months ſiege : a plain proof of 
the great difficulties that monarch would have had 
to encounter in his ſcheme of re-annexing Nor- 
mandy to the crown of France, had he been to 
deal with a leſs ſlothful enemy, or had not the ſpirit 
of reſentment, which John had excited by his cruel] 
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and bloody meaſures, ſupplied the place of numer- 
ous hoſts againſt himſelf. 

The taking of this important place was followed 
with prodigious advantages to Philip, as well in 
point of reputation as of intereſt. In proportion 
as Philip roſe in the eſteem of the world, John 
ſunk, and thoſe who had hitherto ſhewn themſelves 
moſt zealous in his cauſe, were every day dropping 
off from him. John, conſcious of his own demerit, 
was afraid to truſt the government of Normandy ta 
any of his barons, and therefore left it in the hands 
of Arches Martin and Lupecaire, two Brabandine 
chiefs, ſons of rapine and plunder, and generally 
deteſted by the whole province: after this he de- 
moliſhed the walls of Moulenai, Montfort, and 
Pont de PArche; and then ordering ſome ſhips to 
be got ready, he privately ſtole on board, and, 
leaving Normandy, landed in England (at Portſ- 
mouth) on the ſixth of December. Here he be- 


haved in a very unpopular manner, taking from 


Chateau Galliard was built upon the borders of the Seine, 
near Andely, by Richard ; it was by him deſigned to ſerve as 
the bulwark of Normandy on that fide ; and fo great an opi- 
nion had he of its ſtrength, that he termed it Cattle Galliard, 
as if defying, with pleaſurable tranquility, all the efforts of 
France. Philip found difficulties in the attempt, which re- 
quired a genius perſevering as his was to ſurmount. A com- 
munication, by a ſtrong palliſade, ran between Caſtle Gailiard 
and the iſle of Andely, whereon ſtood a well-fortified tower, 
called the Caftle of the Iſle. It was this laſt- named tower that 
Philip began to beſiege ; but the palliſade hindering the ap- 
proach of his veſſels, and the beſieged having a free communi- 
cation with the Vexin, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
bringing down the river a great number of flat-bottomed boats, 
which he had built on purpoſe. By their aſſiſtance he built a 
bridge quite acroſs the river, and mooring four of his largeit 
veſſels juſt in the middle of the bridge, he reared upon that 
foundation, though with a prodigious labour and loſs of men, 
two wooden towers that entirely commanded the Caſtle of the 
Iſle. By means of this bridge he tranſported great part of his 
army to the Vexin, where his cavalry ſcoured the country, and 
cut off all its communication with the caſtles. He then brought 
over machines, and began to batter the place in three different 
parts. Roger de Lucy, conſtable of Cheſter, was then gover- 
nor of Caſtle Galliard, and ated with a courage equal to his 
high truſt. John, ever ſince his unſucceſsful attempt upon 
Alengon, had kept the field at the head of his Engliſh ac.d 
Brabanders, and had under him William Mareſchall, earl of 
Pembroke, whoſe inviolable loyalty fill kept him attached to 
his maſter's fortunes. This nobleman was one of the beſt com- 
manders of the age; and a plan was formed for the relief of 
the caſtles, which diſcovers how completely John and his ge- 
nerals were maſters of the art of war. Below the caſtles Ri- 
chard had built flat-bottomed veſſels, to the number of ſeventy, 

roper for navigating that river, even where it was moſt ſhal- 
be On board of theſe veſſels John embarked three thouſand 
of his Flemiſh mercenaries, and two of his beſt ſeamen, with 
a famous pirate, named Alain, and his crew. Their orders 
were, that they ſhould row up the river ſo as to reach the bridge, 
on which the enemy's towers were built, by a certain time : 
that when they reached it, they ſhould begin to aſſault it, and, 
in the mean time, endeavour to make way for a number of 
ſmall boats, laden with proviſions, which followed the main 
fleet, and which were deſigned to revictual the caſtles. 

This operation being ſettled, the earl of Pembroke put 
himſelf at the head of —— thouſand three hundred men, all 
picked troops, with an intention to aſſault the enemy's camp, 
as nearly as could be computed, juſt at the time when the 
fleet ſhould begin the attack of the bridge ; the whole to 
be ſupported by king John himſelf, at the head of his 
remaining forces. The earl's detachment marched, and 
the fleet rowed in the dead of night, without any military 
noiſe or muſic; but a ſtrong tide ſetting, and a freſh breeze 
ſpringing full in the teeth of the marines, the land forces 
reached their deſtined place long before the others could come 
up. In vain did the earl wait for them, that they might to- 
gether begin the aſſault. The night being far ſpent, he began 
it by himſelf, upon the out-quarters of the camp, where the 
ſutlers and other retainers to the army lay: thoſe being ſud- 
denly put to the ſword, a panic ſeized the camp itſelf, and the 
French fled in ſuch numbers over their bridge, that it broke 
down, and many were drowned ; ſome of their generals, how- 
ever, made head with the remaining troops, and, after light- 
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ing fires all over their camp, the Engliſh, now buſied in plun- 
dering, were partly killed and partly diſperſed. 

The French hiſtorian, who hved in thoſe days, owns, that 
if it had not been for the accident of the fleet's being retarded, 
the French army mult that day have been utterly ruined. Ir 
was break of day before the flect could come up: by this time 
the bridge was repaired, and Philip had leifure to draw out his 
army on both ſides of the river. The ſhips, however, ad- 
vanced, and the marines bchaved with great intrepidity amidſt 
all the ſhowers of darts and other miſſiles ſent from both fides 
of the river: at laſt the aſſault of the bridge itſelf began, from 
the two foremoſt veſſels, with repeated ſhocks : ſome of the 
moſt forward marines fixed their grappling-irons upon the 
bridge, and with hatchets, levers, and other inſtruments, en- 
deavoured to cut the cables and joiſts. They were ſupported by 
a general diſcharge of miſſiles upon the en»my from the whole 
fleet, as well as from the Caſtle of the Ifle : but the conflict 
was unequal ; thoſe who defended the bridge were well pro- 
vided to oppoſe the aſſailants; they plied them with great 
ſtones, fire-pots, and other combuſtibles, with which the towers 
upon the bridge were ſtored ; and having firm footing, they 
had great advantage both in aiming their blows and mit- 
files. Notwithſtanding all theſe diſcouragements, the aſſailants 
would have carried their point, had not two beams, of pro- 
digious length and thickneſs, been directed from the tower 
of the bridge ſo as to light full upon the two foremoſt veſſels, 
which had faſtened on the bridge, and to fink them. Upon 
this the affailants loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, and their com- 
manders made a ſignal for a retreat, in which they were har- 
raſſed by ſome light well. armed veſſels, ſent in purſuit of them 
by Philip. Soon after, the king of France, by means of one 
Gaubert, a native of Mans, conſumed the palliſades of the 
Caſtle of the Iſle, which preſerved the communication with 
Caſtle Galliard : this —— being an expert ſwimmer, and 
endowed with a peculiar faculty of retaining his breath a long 
time under water, tied certain pots, filled with wild-fire, to 
the beams of the palliſades, which were in a ſhort time burnt 
down. Upon this, Philip embarked a number of foldiers in 
all his boats, and, the communication with Caftle Galliard 
and the main-land being now cut off, made himſelf maſter of 
the Caſtle of the Iſle. He then placed a ſtrong garriſon in 
this caſtle, in which he found a body of Brabanders, to whom 
and their chief (one Cadoc) he allowed a thouſand livres per 
diem. But the reſolution of the governor of Caſtle Galliard 
rendering all his attempts upon it truitleſs, he turned the ſiege 
into a blockade, and, with part of his forces, took Radpont, 
an important caſtle, about ten miles from Rouen. 

In time, by incredible efforts, and encouraging his men by 
his own example, he made himſelf maſter of the outer tower 
of the place ; but the garriſon in the caſtle, now reduced to 
only two hundred men, retired to the other towers. At 
length, one of theſe was carried by the courage of Peter 
Bagis, ſo called from his ſaub-noſe, who, with a few fol- 
lowers, got in at a window, negleQed by the beſieged : 
and making themſelves maſters of the place, gave an oppor- 
tunity for the king of France to advance againft the main 
tower with all his battering engines. It was not long before 
Lucy, finding hmſelf without a day's proviſions for the ſmall 
garriſon that was left him, courageouſly reſolved to cut his 
way through the enemy, at the head of his followers ; but being 
overpowered, he was taken priſoner. Philip, however, in ad- 
miration of his fidelity and courage, gave him very honourable 
entertainment and careſſed him with the higheſt mark: of fayour. 


his 
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his barons and nobility (whom he accuſed of not 
ſupplying him with ſufficient ſums to make head 
againit the power of France) the ſeventh part of 
their yearly rents. 

On the ſecond of January, 1204, a parliament, 
or great council, was held at Oxford, wherein an 
aid was granted of two marks and an half for every 
knight's fee, and proportionably for eccleſiaſtics, 
for the purpoſes of making head againſt the ene- 
my; but the daſtardly king, inſtead of exerting 
himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his dignity and the 
expectations of his ſubjects, had recourſe only to 
the mean and fallacious expedient of negoctation. 

The imprudence of his meaſures were every day 
more conſpicuous in the lofles he ſuſtained. Lupe- 
paire, one of the Brabandine captains, to whom he 
had entruſted the government of Falaiſe, delivered 
that place up to Philip, and, with all his troops 
enliſted in that monarch's ſervice. The taking of 
Falaiſe was followed by the ſurrender of almoſt all 
the Lower Normandy, except Vernucil, Arques, 
and Rouen. Theſe three places had entered into 
a league for their mutual defence, and engaged 
that, in caſe they ſhould be obliged to ſubmit, 
none of them ſhould capitulate without including 
the others in the treaty. 


The fir{t of theſe that Philip beſieged was Rouen, 


the capital of the duchy, fortified with a double 


wall and a triple ditch, exceeding populous, and 
too large to be entirely ſurrounded by an army. 
The inhabitants had a ſettled averſion to the French 
government, and the populace had murdered ſome 
Frenchmen that were in the town on Philip's ap- 
pearing before the place; and when ſummoned by 
him to ſurrender, they declared their reſolution of 
holding out to the laſt extremity, and immediately 
ſent to England for aſſiſtance. It is to be obſerved, 
that John about the latter end of March, had ſent 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the biſhops of 
Eiy and Norwich, and the earls of Leiceſter and 
Pembroke, on an embaſſy to the court of France, to 
ſue for peace; but Philip inſiſting that Arthur's ſiſter 
Eleanor ſhould be given in marriage to his younger 
jon, with all the dominions held of the crown of 
France, the negociation proved unſucceſsful, and 
John from that time gave all Normandy for loſt: 
therefore, when the deputies of Rouen came to 
him for ſuccour, he flatly refuſed to engage in their 
defence, and ſent them back, telling them to make 
the beſt terms they could for themſelves. When 


the meſſengers returned with this anſwer, deſpair | 


ſeized upon the beſieged ; and Philip, having 
made himſelf maſter of the Barbican, a fort that co- 
vered the bridge over the Seine, and by which they 
had hitherto kept open a communication with the 
adjacent country for a ſupply of proviſions, they 
came to an agreement with the king of France, on 
the firlt of June, to deliver up the city, if peace 
was not made or the ſiege raiſed by the end of the 


month : by another article, thoſe of Arques and 


Vernutil were to have the benefit of this capitula- 
tion, if they choſe it, and their privileges likewile 
confirmed: and no ſuccour arriving in the mean 
time, they were all three ſurrendered at the expi- 
ration of the term, agreeable to the articles. Thus 
was Normandy re- united to the crown of France, 
after having been two hundred and ninety-two 
years diſmembered from it; and Philip ſoon after 
completed the conqueſt of Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine, except the caſtle of Chinon, which was 
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| bravely defended by Hubert de Burgh, till Mie 
ſummer the year following, when, after a blockade 
and ſiege of near twelve months, he was taken in 
the place, having been firſt dangerouſly wounded, 
Of all that John's anceſtors enjoyed in France = 
thing remained but the duchy of Guienne, which 
Philip did not think fit ro invade. 

The year 1204 was diſtinguiſhed by the death 
of Eleanor, the elder queen-dowager of England 
widow of Henry II. and mother of John, in a ver. 
advanced age. 7 

All this time John ſeemed utterly inſenſible of 
the damage and diſgrace which he incurred by the 
rapid progreſs of the French King's arms. He 
gave himſelf wholly up to the enjoyment of his 
young wife, and ſeemed to renounce all active mea- 
ſures, except that of confiſcating the Engliſh eſtates 
of the Norman barons who had joined Philip againſt 
him. At length, however, he ſeemed to wake ag 
out of a profound lethargy : the Poictevins havin 
ſome reatons of diſguit againſt Philip, had applied 
to John for his aſſiſtance, promiſing to ſtand by 
him with their lives and fortunes, and to hazard 
every thing in order to reinitate him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe provinces he had loſt. John imagined 
all the other provinces were of the ſame mind, and 
in this perſuaſion thought he could not, with any 
juſtice to himſelf, let ſlip fo fair an opportunity of 
retrieving his fame and property. According] y he 
ſummoned all the barons to meet him at Ports. 
mouth, where he had ordered his fleet to be ready 
in order to crols over to the continent, and pur 
himſelf at the head of his Poictevin lubjects ; but 
juſt as he was on the point of embarking, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Mareſchall, 
earl of Pembroke, threw themſelves at his feet, 
beſeeching him to deſiſt from this expedition, and 
not venture his perſon among ſuch a fickle peopke 
as the Poictevins, and in a country where he had 
no one place of ſtrength to retire to in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity: moreover, there was at this time a general 
expectation all over England, of a deſcent to be 
made here by the duke of Louvain and the count 
of Boulogne, ſupported by all the power of the 
French king, purſuant to an engagement entered 
into by the parties for this purpoſe. This, with 
the imminent danger to which the king viſibly ha- 
zarded his own life, and the nation's honour, in 
his propoſe expedition, and the loſs of his king- 
dom ſhould he be abſent at the time of an invaſion, 
were urged to divert him from his enterprize. 
Theſe remonſtrances, however, made little impreſ- 
ſion upon John's obitinate temper, and the more 
they preſſed his ſtay, the more reſolute he ſeemed 
to go. At length they talked in a higher ſtrain, 
and plainly told him, that if he would not yield 
to their entreaties, they would detain him by force 
rather than a whole people ſhould be ruined by his 
ill- adviſed raſnneſs and inflexibility. Upon this 
the king began to remit ſomething of his haughti- 
neſs, and aſked the archbiſhop what he thought 
moſt advantageous for his intereſt and reputation, 
ſeeing that he had engaged his royal word to the 
Poictevins to come to their aſſiſtance in perſon, and 
that they would conſequently expect him to fulfil 
his engagements? It was then agreed that he 
ſhould ſend over ſuccours, under the command of 
William Longueſpce, earl of Saliſbury, his natural 
brother, and ſome other noblemen to aſſiſt him. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, John _— 
the 
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the greateſt part of his army and fieet, who curſed 
the authors of this advice, the nobles and knights 
having been put to a great charge to equip them- 
ſelves and vaſſals for this expedition. 

John now returned to Wincheſter; but repent- 
ing him ſoon of having followed the cautious ad- 
vice of the archbiſhop and earl, he vented his 
indignation upon the whole body of the nobi- 
lity, whom he accuſed; of want of fidelity, in 
having perſuaded him to neglect the recovery of 
his loſt dominions, and on this pretence extorted 
from them large ſums of money, by way of ſcutage, 
or fine, for commutation of ſervice ; an act of im- 
poſition and oppreſſion which did not go long un- 
puniſhed, as the ſequel will ſhew. Preſently after 
he hired a number of ſhips, with which he put to 
ſea with a ſmall retinue, on the fifteenth of July, 
1205 : but his mind was more changeable and in- 
conſtant than the element on which he failed ; he 
had not been out above two days, when he tacked 
about, and landed in Studland bay, on the Dorſet- 
ſhire coaſt. 

In the following year, 1206, John actually went 
over to the continent, with a numerous army, at 
the inſtances of two noblemen of great power in 
Poictou, who gave him the moſt poſitive aſſurances 
that they would aſſiſt him with all their forces. 
Theſe were Guy de Thouars and Aumery, viſcount 
of Thouars, his brother, who were become jealous 
of the growing power of the French monarch, and 
earneſtly wiſhed to ſee John re-eſtabliſhed in the 
dominions he had loſt, ſo as to form a ballance 
againſt the overweening authority of Philip. 

Immediately on John's arrival at Rochelle, he 
was joined by the two brothers and their forces; 
but inſtead of reducing Brittany, he marched di- 
rectly for Montauban, near Quercy, belonging to 
his brother-in-law, the count of Thoulouſe, who 
had ſided with Philip, and, inveſting the place, 
took it by aſſault; on which occaſion the Engliſh 
are ſaid to have behaved with aſtoniſhing valour, 
which was amply rewarded by an immenſe booty, 
and a vaſt number of priſoners of high quality. 

Philip, being informed of John's arrival at Ro- 
chelle, directed his march into Poictou, and ad- 
vanced to give him battle ; but John, inſtead of 
hazarding an engagement, ſent deputies with pro- 
polals ot peace, and to defire a conference. Ac- 
cordingly it was agreed to have an interview the 


next day, at a place appointed; but, inſtead of 


repairing thither, John, with his uſual meanneſs 
and puſillanimity, ſeized the opportunity of ſteal- 
ing off with his army by night, and retired to Ro- 
chelle, from whence he ſoon after embarked for 
England. Notwithſtanding this ſhameful retreat, 
and the affront he had put upon the French mo- 
narch, he found means to engage the pope ſo 
heartily in his intereſts, that by his interceſſion 
Philip agreed to a truce for two years, to com- 
mence on the thirteenth of October. 

How little concern ſoever John ſhewed for the 
public good or his own reputation, he was always 
attentive to his private intereſt, Entirely regardleſs 
of the means, he conſidered only the gratification 
of his extravagant pleaſures : accordingly he never 
failed to make every expedition to the continent a 
pretence for extorting money- from his ſubjects. 
Thus, in the month of February, 1207, immedi- 
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ately after his return from Poictou, he convoked a 
gencral council of his prelates and nobility, in 
which he demanded a thirteenth of all rents and 
moveables throughout the realm, for the defence 
of the nation and the recovery of his foreign do- 
minions. The laity made no ojection to his de- 
mand, and their example was followed by many of 
the clergy; but Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York, 
ſtood forth in vigorous oppoſition to ſuch arbitrary 
proceedings, and not only flatly refufed to pay his 
proportion, but even threatened with excommu- 
nication all perſons who ſhould collect this tax up- 
on the poſleſſions of the clergy in his dioceſe. 
This was the firſt breathing of that ſpirit of liberty, 
which afterwards put the nation upon exerting 
its efforts to guard againſt ſuch ſtretches of the 
royal prerogative in future. Geoffrey, after hav- 


ing thrown in his caveat as above, thought fit to 


leave the kingdom. 

Bur, in ſpite of the ſtrong oppoſition made by 
the archbiſhop of York, the tax continued to be 
levied ; and, what was more, John, as a puniſhment 
to that pre late for his boldneſs, cauſed all his goods 
to be confiſcated. This, however, did not go down 
fo eaſily with the clergy as the king had reaſon to ex- 
pect from the general abjectneſs of their behaviour. 
The metropolitans clamoured ſo violently againſt 
this arbitrary proceeding, in which they thought 
themſelves all intereſted, and made ſuch ſpirited 
remonſtrances on the occaſion, that John, to appeaſe 
the minds of the people, deſiſted from his purpoſe. 

The death of Hubert, archbiſnop of Canterbury, 
which happened towards the cloſe of the preceding 
year, gave birth to a great eccleſiaſtical event, 
which demands a place here on account of its in- 
timate connection with civil affairs. The very night 
of Hubert's deceaſe, the younger monks of Chriſt- 
church aſſembled together in private, and elected 
Reginald, their ſub- prior, for his ſucceſſor, with- 
out imparting their choice to the king or the biſhops 
ſuffragan of the dioceſe. The election being made 
amongſt themſelves, Te Deum was ſung; and Re- 
ginald was inſtalled 1n the archiepiſcopal ſeat : at- 
ter this, enjoining him ſecrecy, they diſpatched 
him forthwith to the court of Rome, attended by 
twelve of their brethren, to make the pope ac- 
quainted with his election, and to deſire confirma- 
tion of the ſame from his holineſs : but Innocent, 
for reaſons well known to himſelf, refuſed to con- 
firm him, until he ſhould be better informed of the 
nature of this tranſaction. 

The monks, being informed of this, applied to 
Tohn, for leave to chuſe John Grey, biſhop of 
Norwich, who was accordingly elected in all the 
uſual forms, and, having been approved by the king, 
was put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee; 
and a depuration of twelve was ſent from the body 
of Chriſt-church to ſolicit the pope's aſſent to this 
inauguration. But Innocent, glad of an opportu- 
nity to exalt the power of the papal chair, and to 
mortify John, who had been wanting in ſome part 
of that abject ſubmiſſion which thoſe heads of the 
Chriſtian church, as the Romiſh biſhops ſtyle them- 
ſelves, claim as of divine right, he declared both 
elections void; but at the ſame time allowed that 
the convent had an undoubted power to elect whom 
they pleaſed, though they had been ſomewhat ir- 
regular in their late proceedings: at the ſame time 


This tax ſcems to have been a talliage, being aſſeſſed by the juſticiaries, and levied upon all towns as well as the tenants 
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commanding them, by his apoſtolical authority, to 
proceed to a new choice, and recommending car- 
dinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, and a 
churchman-of great eminence, as the molt proper 
perſon to fill the vacant fee, 

The monks, ſtartled at this arbitrary exertion 
of authority in the Roman pontiff, at firſt made 
tome objection againſt complying with the man- 
Gate, inſiſting that the king had a right to be con- 
ſulted in the choice of an archbiſhop : but being 
told, that they themſelves had ſet aſide that right 
by ſecretly, and of their own authority, electing 
Reginald, they had no reply to make, and, there- 
tore, all of them, except one Elias de Brainheld, 
ſubmitted to the pope's nomination. 

Innocent was ſufficiently acquainted with John's 
diſpoſition to ſuſpect that he would not be pleaſed 
with Langton's election, as it was an unprecedented 
and violent encroachment on the privilege of the 
crown; accordingly, in order to mollify him, and 
induce him the more calmly to overlook this inſult, 
the crafty pontiff wrote him a letter, together with 
a preſent of four ſtone rings, upon which he made 
a ridiculous comment, ſtuffed with emblematical 
alluſions and viſionary fancies, too fooliſh and im- 
pertinent for hiſtory to tranſcribe. , 

Such idle {tuff was not able to appeaſe John's 
reſentment, raiſed by this inſult of his authority. 
This Innocent foreſaw, and therefore accompanied 
his firſt letter with one in a more intelligible and 
courtly ſtyle, exhorting him in the mildeſt manner 
to own Langton for archbiſhop of Canterbury, up- 
on whoſe virtues and talents, both eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, he largely expatiated : but, that nothing 
might be left undone to ſecure his favourite point, 
he at the ſame time wrote to the monks of St. Au- 
guſtin (or Chriſt-church) and the ſuffragan biſhops 
of Canterbury, to receive the cardinal for their 
metropolitan, under pain of excommunication. 

John, being informed of theſe tranſactions, flew 
into the molt outrageous paſſion ; he charged the 
monks, who had been concerned in the late elec- 
tion, with treaſon, and with betraying their truſt, 
and reſolved to be revenged on them in the moſt 
exemplary manner: he ſent two knights, Fulk de 
Cantalupe and Henry de Cornhill, to Canterbury, 
with orders to drive all the monks from thence, 
and to ſeize their eſtates. The meſſengers executed 
their commiſſion with ſuch rigorous exactitude, that 
the brotherhood, fearing the moſt fatal effects from 
any appearance of refractorineſs, departed the king- 
dom, and went over to Flanders. 

The pope, alarmed at this ſpirited behaviour in 
John, fell to the arts of wheedling him, by putting 


him in mind of the differences ot the crown with, 


Becket, and the fatal conſequences that had re- 
ſulted therefrom. This kind of language was ill 
ſuited to bring over a prince of John's fiery tem- 
per: he wrote. back to the pope, that he looked 
upon his holineſs's proceedings as an inſult upon 
his royal dignity ; that his own kingdom could 
furniſh him with a ſufficient number of church- 
men, eminent for their learning and piety, with- 
out ſuffering thoſe of a foreign ſeminary to be in- 
truded upon him ; that he was determined to 
maintain the election of the biſhop of Norwich to 
the laſt; and concluded with telling the pope, that 
in caſe he refuſed to do him juſtice in this particu- 
lar, he would forbid all commerce between his 
ſubjects and thoſe of the court of Rome: nor 
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would he ſuffer any appeal; to be carried out of the 
kingdom. 

Upon this, Innocent, with great leeming reluct. 
ance, commanded the biſhops of London, Ely 
and Worceſter to expoſtulate with the king ; and. 
in caſe he ſhould ſtill continue contumacious, to 
threaten him with laying his Kingdom under an 
interdict. The three prelates, coming to the kins 
to deliver this meſiage, had ſcarcely uttered the 
word, than John, flying into a vehement paſſion 
[wore by God's teeth (his uſual oath), that if they, 
or any of their cloth, ſhould preſume to interdict 
his dominions, he would drive all the biſhops and 
clergy headiong out of the realm, and ſeize their 
eſtates ; adding, that if the pope ſhould ſend any 


' retainer of the court of Rome into England, he 


would ſlit his noſe and cut off his ears, and ſend 
him back to Rome a ſpectacle to all other nations, 

Matters being now brought to acrilis, the king. 
dom was actually interdicted, and the prelates, who 
executed the ſentence, to avoid the king's venge— 
ance, withdrew from the kingdom, as did ſeveral 
others, 

A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice, 
and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments, except 
baptiſm and the euchariſt in articulo mortis ; the 
churches were ſhut up, and the dead buried in 
ditches and highways, without any funeral ſolem- 
nity. Notwithſtanding this interdict, the Ciſter- 
cian order continued to perform divine ſervice 
publicly; the cenſure was alſo diſregarded by the 
biſhops of Wincheſter and Norwich, ſome of the 
parochial clergy ſtill officiated, and ſeveral learned 
divines openly preached againſt the injuſtice of 
the pope's proceedings. t 

John was not ſo much offended with this cenſure 
as he was apprehenſive of being excommunicated 
by name, and ſeeing his ſubjects abſolved from 
their oaths of duty and allegiance. To prevent 
the ill effects of theſe —— whenever they 
ſhould be taken, he ſent officers, with an armed 
force, to the moſt conſiderable of his nobility to 
demand of them their ſons, or neareſt relations, as 
hoſtages for their fidelity in any future trouble{ume 
times. This demand was complied with by the 
generality ; but when John's meſſengers came with 
the ſame requiſition to William de Braouſe, a noble- 
man of great power in the Marches of Wales, his 
lady, too forwardly and incautiouſly anſwered, 
That the never would truſt her ſons in the power 
of a man, who had fo inhumanly murdered his own 
nephew.” Her huſband, however, gave a more 
reſpectful anſwer, but would ſend no hoſtages; 
and John was ſo provoked with the ſtinging re- 
proach of the lady, that he ſent a body of troops 
to ſeize William; but the latter, having had timely 
notice of their errand, eſcaped into Ireland with all 
his family. 

John was now degenerated into an odious tyrant; 
he leemed to take delight in mortifying and har- 
raſſing his ſubjects, without any apparent neceſlity. 
The clergy in particular felt the ſevereſt effects of 
his ſavage diſpoſition : he ſeized upon their tem- 
poralities; he drove them out of their monaſteries; 
nay, to ſuch a pitch did he carry his inveterate ha- 
tred to them, that if any one was ever brought be- 
fore him for having robbed or killed a monk, he 
commanded him ,to be looſed forthwith, laying, 
« That fellow is my friend, and has only revenged 


my cauſe on my enemies.“ There may be ſome 
grounds 
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-ounds for exculing his an:imolity againſt this bo- 
Gy of his ſubjects, on whole account both himtelt 
and his people were ſuch ſufferers; but nothing can 
be offered in alleviation of his treatment to the 
laity, who had not offended him, and who now 
tound themſelves cruelly oppreſſed by a procla- 
mation prohibiting the diverſions of hawking, hunt- 
ing, and fowling : he likewiſe ordered all the 
mounds of his foreſts to be levelled, that his deer 
might have liberty to range at large, which they 
did to the irreparable damage of the indultrious 
huſbandman, conſuming the corn and deitroying 
the fruits in the neighbourhood. Nor did he con- 
fine his tyrannical proceedings to his ſubjects only, 
his own family had in him a ſevere ſcourge. Jealouly 
and diſtaſte had ſucceeded in his heart to the un- 
manly fondneſs he had ſhewn to his wife; and the 
wanton dalliances in which he had ſo ingloriouſly 
paſſed his time with her, were now converted to 
rude ſuſpicions, and ſtill more harſh reproaches : 
in ſome of his furious ſallics he could hardly re- 
frain from committing a deſperate deed on this late 
idol of his foul, Many, however, whom he ſuſ— 
peed, or affected to ſuſpect, of ſharing her fa- 
yours, were put to death without trial or enquiry 3 
and the queen herſelf was ſhut up a cloſe pritoner, 
though ſhe had already borne him a ſon“, and was 
at this time big with child; but her confinement 
laſted no longer than one year. 

Theſe were the principal tranſactions that diſ- 
tinguiſhed part of the year 1207 and the year 1208. 

Whilſt the kingdom was in this diſtracted fitua- 
tion, Henry, duke of Saxony, brother of the em- 
peror Otho, came to viſit John, in the beginning 
of the year 1209. He was commiſſioned to preſs 
the king of England earneſtly, in the emperor's 
name, to compromiſe his differences with the pope, 
to which Henry added his own remonſtrances ; but 
they all proved ineſfeftual. However, John re- 
warded duke Henry for his good offices with a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand marks per annum to himſelf, 
and at the fame time granted him a conſiderable 
ſum of money for the ule of his brother, who had 
ſent to requeſt the ſame as a loan; though the 
ſtate of John's finances at this time was little able 
to ſupport ſuch liberality : and therefore his ſub- 
jects, who knew that they muſt be the ſufferers 
whenever his coffers ſtood in need of being reple- 
niſhed, were daily more loud in their murmurs 
againſt his profuſion ; and an oppoſition began by 
degrees to be formed, which at length produced 
thoſe excellent regulations, which form the baſis 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, and ſecured thoſe in- 
eſtimable rights and privileges, which diſtinguiſh 
this iſland above every other nation on the face of 
the earth. 

The king of Scotland had frequently made com- 
plaints to John concerning a fortreſs that had 
been erected on the Scottiſh ſide of the Tweed, by 
his orders : and the Scots, being maſters of Ber- 
wick, which was the key or paſs to England, had 
repeatedly committed depredations in the county 
of Northumberland, by way of retaliation for what 
they thought an inſult and oppreſſion offered them 
by the Engliſh. At this time, therefore, John, 
who daily expected the pope to proceed to extre- 
rates, reſolved to adjuſt all diſputes with the 
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Sco:tiſh monarch, and thereby, in caſe of an inſur- 
rection in England, prevent the rebels from re- 
ceiving any aſſiltance from that quarter. With this 
view tome propoſals for an accommodation were 
made by the Engliſh court. But theſe being re- 
jected by the Scots, John advanced into Northum- 
berland about the middle of the ſpring, and Wil- 
liam, on his fide, took the field; but neither par- 
ty ſeeming fond of coming to an engagement, a 
treaty was ſet on foot at Northampton cattle, which 
ended in a peace, by which John conſented to de- 
moliſh the tort built on the Scottiſh territories, and 
William, on his part, put a ſtop to the building of 
the caſtle of Berwick, as alſo to pay the king of 
England fifteen thouſand marks of ſilver, and to 
give his two daughters, Margaret and Iſabel, in 
marriage to John's two ſons, Henry and Richard, 
as ſoon as they ſhould be of a proper age for enter- 
ing into the nuptial ſtate. 

Matters being thus ſettled, John ſet out on his 
return ſouthward, about the latter end of June, 
and ſoon after obliged all his vaſſals and freeholders, 
with their ſons of the age of twelve years and up- 
wards, to do him homage ; and this was fo uni- 
verſally complied with, that the Welſh came to 
him at Wooditock to pay theirs, which they had 
never done, at leaſt in ſo public a manner, before. 

The cruel and tyrannical meaſures which John 
had lately adopted, would have been highly im- 
prudent, even in the molt ſettled times; but at this 
juncture they ſeemed to be the effect of abſolute 
madneſs and ſtupidity, and, as if he thought that 
his character was not already ſufficiently odious, 
he added another ſtain, which no pretext could 
palliate. A prieſt of Oxford happening to kill a 
woman by mere accident, and finding how ſtrong 
the ſpirit of reſentment ran againſt the clergy, he 
did not dare to ſtand trial, which in all likelihood 
would have acquitted him, but inſtantly fled out of 
the kingdom. John, who both hated and dreaded 
the clergy, gladly embraced this opportunity of 
wreaking his vengeance upon the order, and, in 
contempt of all law and juſtice, ordered three in- 
nocent clergymen, who had been ſeized on ſuſpi- 
cion of being concerned in this affair, to be hung 
up with without any form of trial. This barbarous 
and arbitrary act ſo incenſed the ſtudents of Oxford, 
that no leſs than three thouſand of them quitted 
that univerſity, which was now almoſt totally aban- 
doned, though it was before -more eminent than 
perhaps any other in the world. 

In order, however, to ward off the fatal bolt of 
excommunication which he expected every moment 
to ſee launched againſt his head, he ſent the abbot 
of Beaulieu, a convent of Ciſtercians which he had 
lately founded in Hampſhire, on an embaſly to 
Rome, to effect, if poſſible, a reconciliation with 
that ſee. Hereupon the pope ordered cardinal 
Langton to repair to England, who, having re- 
ceived a fate-conduct from John, arrived at Dover, 
where Geoffrey Fitz Peters, the juſticiary, together 
with ſome other noblemen, were ſent to receive 
him, and make him propoſals in the king's name : 
but theſe not being to the haughty prelate's mind, 
he rejected them with that inſolence inherent to 
churchmen poſſeſſed of any degree of power, and 
quitted the kingdom, without deigning to hold an- 


Who was born at Wincheſter, on the firſt of October, 


confinement, ſhe was brought to-bed of another ſon, called 


1207, and baptiſed by the name of Henry: he afterwards | Richard. 


tucceeded his father on the throne. While the queen was in 


other 
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other conference. John's oppoſition to the ſee of 
Rome had been truly laudable, if its principles had 
been virtuous; but in this diſpute he ſeems rather 
to have been incenſed at the affront put upon his 
perſonal pride, than at the inſolent encroachment 
of the papacy upon the rights of his crown, as may 
appear from his entering into a negociation at this 
time with the exiled biſhops *, who inſiſting upon 
being reſtored to their ſees and temporalitics, and 
to have one hundred pounds ſterling each, given 
them by way of indemnification, John abſolutely 
refuſed to make reſtitution of what he had taken ; 
upon which the negociation broke off. 

Mean while the pope, perceiving that the inter- 
dict, which had now continued above a year, did 
not anſwer his expectations, reſolved at length to 
pronounce ſentence of excommunication upon 
John's perſon, and, by the advice of his cardinals, 
ordered the ſame to be denounced by the three 
exiled biſhops ; bur theſe prelates, not daring to 
truſt their perſons in England on ſuch an errand, 
contented themſelves with ſending over copies of 
it to the clergy of England, to be by them pro- 
mulgated every Sunday and holiday, through all 
the churches and conventual ſocieties in this king- 
dom: none, however, was found hardy enough to 
proclaim what the biſhop of Rome had ſo inſo- 
tzntly pronounced. 

Neverthelefs, this matter, though ſtifled was no 
fecret; it was almoſt generally known, that the 
pope had pronounced ſuch a ſentence F, and this 
general knowlege began to produce diſagreeable 
elfects. Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, and 


one of the barons of the Exchequer, not being ſa- 


tisfied with regard to the ſafety of beneficed per- 
ſons acting by commiſſion under an excommuni— 
cated prince, privately withdrew from the functions 
of his poſt. This mark of deference to the papal 
authority was ſo offenſive to John, that he ordered 
the archdeacon to be clapped in irons, and to have 
a heavy ſteel cope put upon his head, the weight 
of which ſoon occaſioned his death. 

T his inſtance of ſeverity was not capable of pre- 
venting Hugh de Wells, lately elected biſhop of 
Lincoln, from wounding the king in a more fen- 
ſible part; for, having obtained leave to be conſe- 
crated by the archbiſhop of Rouen, inſtead of go- 
ing to Normandy, went directly to Rome, where 


he received conſecration at the hands of Stephen | 


Langton. Had he been in John's power, that 
prince would doubtleſs have no more ſpared him, 
than he had done archdeacon Geoffrey ; bur as it 
was, he contented himſelf with ſeizing his revenues; 
and as Hugh was alſo chancellor, the king deli. 
vered the great-ſcal ro Walter de Grey. 

The excommunication made little or no impreſ- 
ſion on the king's mind: this year he held his 
Chriſtmas at Windſor, where he was attended by 
all the great men of the kingdom, notwithſtanding 
kis being under eccleſiaſtical cenſure. About this 
time he laid a moſt grievous tax upon the people, 
rinder pretence of recovering the dominions he had 
loſt in Normandy : but none of his ſubjects ſuffered 
equally with the Jews, who were oppreſſed with 


unexampled cruelty ||. 
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By means of the extraordinary aids he raiſed on 
this occaſion, he got together a great army, with 
which he embarked in Wales for Ireland, and landed 
lately at Dublin, on the eighth of June, 1210 
and found his affairs there had fallen into great dic. 
order. The native Iriſh, driven to deſpair by the 
rapacious and arbitrary government of Lucy, the 
juſticiary, had riſen in great numbers, and had ſy;. 
priſed and cut off three hundred of the citizens of 
Dublin, who had been moſtly ſent from Briſtol to 
people that country. The appearance of John in 
that country, with {o numerous an army, ſtruck a 
panic into the inſurgents; and ſoon after his arrival 
he was met by above twenty Irith lords, who came 
to offer him their voluntary ſubmiſſion and allesj.. 
ance ; but as Cathol, the king of Connaught, ill 
refuſed to come in, John marched againſt thar 
prince, and reduced his whole country. He nexr 
advanced againſt Lucy, earl of Uliter, and his 
brother Walter, who had protected William de Bra- 
ouſe, when he fled with his family into Ireland $: 
their caſtles were ſoon reduced, and themſelves 
compelled to quit the kingdom. William eſcaped 
into France ; but his wite and eldeſt fon fell into 
John's hands, who, with an unmanly reſentment, 
ſent them loaded with irons to England, where 
they were, by his orders, barbaroully ſtarved to 
death in the caſtle of Windſor. 

John having thus ſettled his military operations. 
in Ireland to his ſatisfaction, next turned his thoughts 
to civil matters, and endeavoured to eſtabliſh a 
icheme of policy in that kingdom upon the ſame 
tooting as in England : for this purpole he ordered 
ſterling money, according to the Engliſh ſtandard, 
to be ſtruck at Dublin; he iſſued a proclamation 
to make that money current in both kingdoms, 
he appointed ſheriffs ; he divided the nation into 
counties ; he ordered a fair copy of the Engliſh 
laws to be engroſſed, which he depoſited in the 
Exchequer at Dublin; he commanded the obſery- 
ance of Engliſh laws and cuſtoms, and erected in 
Dublin courts of law upon the ſame plan, and tied 
_ to the ſame proceedings, as thole in Eng- 
land. 

Before John left Ireland, he appointed John de 
Grey, biſhop of Norwich, his juſticiary there, and 
William Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, his licu- 
tenant. After this he turned his arms againſt Ke- 
ginald, king of the Iſles, who poſſeſſed the Ifle of 
Man and the Weſtern Iſlands (now of Scotland.) 
This petty prince he ſoon ſubdued, took the Iſle 
of Man, and obliged Reginald to give hoſtages to 
hold his crown of him. 

This expedition being finiſhed, John returned 
to England, in the beginning of the year 1211, 
where it was expected he would immediately diſ- 
band his army; but, to have a pretext to keep it 
ſtill on foot, he picked a quarrel with Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales; and as money was wanting for the 
maintenance of his troops, he, of his own autho- 
rity, impoſed a tax of one hundred thouſand marks 
upon the eſtates of the eccleſiaſtics. The order of 
the White Monks alone were obliged to pay forty 
thouſand pounds in ſilver. Mat. Paris makes the 
whole aid levied on this occaſion to amount to one 


— 


* Of London, Ely, Worceſter, and Hereford, who, upon 
the laying oa of the interdict, had retired to France. 

+ It was aQually publiſhed in France. Rapin. 

Part of the prieſtly veſtments; being an hocd made of 
ſatin or other rich ſtu, curiouſly embroidered with gold 
aud other ornaments. 


One Briſtol Jew in particular, who was immenſely rich, 
had a tooth every day drawn out of his head, by order of the 
king, till he ſhould pay ten thouſand marks : he endured to 
have all drawn out but one, and then he paid the money. 

See page 320, 
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dred thouſand pounds ſterling; an incredible ſum 
for thoſe days ! afterwards he marched againſt the 
Welſh, and compelled them to deliver twenty-eight 
hoſtages. | 

John having quitted that country, haſtened back 
to England, to have an interview with Pandul- 
phus, the pope's legate, who had been ſent over 
by Innocent at the king's requeſt, to accommodate 
all differences between the regal and pontifical 
power, With him was Joined one Durand, a 
Knight Templar, a man of great parts and ad- 
dreſs. The meeting was held at Northampton, on 
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the thirtieth of Auguſt: it was eaſily agreed that 
Langton ſhould be received as archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and that the exiled biſhops and clergy 
might return in peace, and be all reſtored to their 
reſpective dignities and revenues; but the nuncio 
inſiſting on a full reſtitution of all that had been 
ſeized of their rents, John, elated with his late 
ſucceſs, and ſeeing that every thing had bowed be- 
fore him in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, abſo- 
lutely rejected that condition, and the nuncio re- 
turned to France, having firſt publicly declared 


John excommunicate*. The king, however, was 
not 


„Though we would, above all things, avoid the imputa- 
tion of prolixity, that clog to narration, yet we ſhold hold our- 
ſelves culpable were we to omit aught that could miniſter ei- 
ther to the inſtruction or entertainment of the rational reader, 
The diſcourſe which paſſed between the king and the legate, 
at this interview, is extremely inſtructive as well as entertain- 
ing, and gives us a lively picture of pontifical inſolence, and 
a true ſtate of the great controverſy which then ſubſiſted be- 
tween the pope and the king. We find it related in a very 
punctual manner by the authors of the Annals of Waverly and 
Margam; and as our countryman, Mr, Collier, in his Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory, has rendered it in an elegant and pleaſing man- 
ner, though with a Krict adherence to the fact, we ſhall give 
the whole in his words: “ The nuncios being brought into 
the royal preſence, told the king, They had undertaken a long 
voyage at his requelt, and deſired to know his highneſs's plea- 
ſure upon the premiſes.— The king anſwered, He did not know 
what their deſire was.—They anſwered, That they ſhould move 
him for nothing more than common right, that is, that his 
highneſs would ſwear to make ſatisfaction to holy church, to 
return all the effects he had forcibly taken away from the ec- 
cleſiaſtics; and that Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
other prelates beyond ſea, and all their friends and dependents, 
might have the liberty to return and live peaceably in Eng- 
land, —Upon this, the king, looking very ſternly, told them, 
That he would diſcover himſelf wholly to them : you may ob- 
lige me, ſays he, to ſwear the returning whatever has been 
ſeized, and I'll ſatisfy you; but as for that Stephen, he can 
never be ſo ſecured by a ſafe- conduct, but that Il hang him 
as ſoon as he ſets foot upon my dominions.—The nuncios, ſur- 
prized at this declaration, put the king in mind that he moved 
for their coming over, referred the cauſe to their deciſion, 
and that, if it ſhould appear to them that he had failed in any 
juſt regards to his holy father the pope, or done any wrong to 
the church, he was ready to ſtand to their award, to make re- 
paration, and ſubmit to any penance enjoined. —You ſay well, 
lays the king ; I grant his holineſs 15 my ſpiritual father, that 
he ſucceeds to St. Peter's authority, and that I ought to obey 
him in ſpiritual matters ; but that this ſubmiſſion ſhould reach 
ſo far as to affect my temporal juriſdiction and leſſen my pre- 
rogative, I can by no means allow.” The king proceeds to 
report how the monks of Canterbury above.mentioned, had per- 
jured themſelves, and betrayed him ; and that the pope had 
abetted their unaccountable practice. His highneſs urged far- 
ther, that his predeceſſors uſed to beſtow archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, and abbeys, in their bed-chamber : for inſtance, 
king Edward the Confeſlor, of glorious memory, gave the 
biſhopric of Worceſter to Wulfſtan; and that, when William 
the Conqueror attempted to deprive him of his ſee, becauſe he 
did not underſtand French, St. Wulfſtan refuſed to return him 
the paltoral ſtaff, becauſe he had not received it from him, but 
carried it to king Edward's tomb, where it fluck fo faſt that 
nobody could pull it away but that holy biſhop. To this 
he added, that, within his own memoty, his father, king 
Henry, had given the archbiſhopric of Canterbury to St. Tho- 
mas.—Pandulphus replied, That his diſtinction with reſpect to 
his holineſs's authority was unſound, and that he had clogged 
it with too much limitation; that his highneſs ought to obey 
the pope in temporals as well as ſpirituals: For (ſays he) 
did not you ſwear obedience to the pope, and to maintain the 
rights of the church, at your coronation? ” As to the agree- 
ment between the king and the monks of Chriſt-church, and 
their breaking the articles of Rome, the nuncio ſet forth, that 
the pope had examined that matter to the bottom; that when 
his holineſs had voided the two ſirſt elections, and commanded 
the proxies upon a thicd, the fourteen monks who had pro- 
miſled the king to chuſe none but the biſhop of Norwich, caſt 
themſelves at the pope's feet, and acquainted him with the 
tie upon their conſciences : the pope chid them for taking an 
oath to a temporal prince, without leave ſrom their ſpiritual 
{uperiors ; telling them withal, they had ſworn to do that 
winch nobody living. excepting himſelf, had power to per- 
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form; and, after this reprimand, he abſolved them and en- 
joined them penance. “ Being thus at liberty, ſays the nun- 
cio, they unanimouſly made choice of Langton, who was pre- 
ſented to your highneſs before his confirmation; but you were 
pleaſed to reje& him, without any reaſon for your retaſal. As 
tor your inſtances from Edward the Confeſſor and William the 
Conqueror, I anſwer, continues the nuncio, that you are no 
ſucceſior of St. Edward, neither do you reſemble his qualities; 
for he took holy church in his protection, whereas you do no- 
thing but diſturb it: indeed, if we conſider your arbitrary and 
oppreſſive adminiſtration, you may be ſaid to ſucceed William 
the Ballard, as you call him; for both you and your Norman 
8 have made it their buſineſs to ſtrip the church of 

er privileges. As for your highneſs's authority from the 
caſe of archbiſhop Becket, I anſwer, that your father, king 
Henry, only recommended him to the electors, and did by no 
means pretend to put him into the ſee by diat of prerogative 3 
and, though the matter was thus gently carried, the arch- 
biſhop after repented his accepting the king's intereſt, and re- 
ſigned the archbiſhopric till the pope . 2 diſpenſation. 
Atter the martyrdom of this archbiſhop, your father, Henry, 
granted the monks a charter to chuſe their metropolitan, ex- 
cluſive of the biſhops of the province.” — The king replied, 
That charter was only binding during his father's life, and was 
not to be conſtrued to the prejudice of his ſucceſſors, —Pandul- 

hus told the king, That he had ſworn to maintain the church 
in all the privileges acknowleged or granted by his predeceſ- 
ſors. After ſome pauſe, the king made the nuncio a propoſal, 
and offered, that, on condition Langton would reſign his 
archbiſhopric, the pope might diſpoſe of that preferment, and 
that he would accept of any perſon of his holineſs's nomina- 
tion; and that, poſſibly after that, he might, at the pope's re- 
queſt, beſtow a biſhopric on Langton, — It is not the cuſtom 
of holy church, ſays Pandulphus, to degrade an archbiſhop 
without ſufficient grounds; but when princes grow refractory 
and diſobedient, it is her method .to take them lower, and 
throw them out of their ſeat.” —** You thieaten high, ſays the 
king ; do you think to get me under your feet, as you have 
done my nephew Otho, the emperor? for I am informed by 
him, you have lately choſe a new emperor.” . That is true, 
replied Pandulphus; our lord the pope makes no difficulty of 
that matter, neither does he think your crown ſits faſter than 
another.” —King. ** Have you any more to ſay? — Pandul- 
phus. ** From this day we excommunicate all thoſe that ſhall 
communicate with you.” — King. Have you any thing 
elſe? ”” — Pandulphus. We abſolve all the clergy and laity 
of your dominions from their homage and obedience: and 
giye me leave to acquaint you, that, two years ſince, your 
earls and barons requeſted the pope to diſcharge them from 
their ſubjection, and to give them the liberty to make war - 
on you. And farther I muſt add, his holineſs deſigns ſhortly 
to ſend an army into England, to maintain the rights of the 
church. Now, upon the arrival of theſe forces, we command 
you all to repair to the pope's ſtandard, and ſubmit to the or- 
ders of his general. The pony for diſobedience runs high, 
and in general terms.” — King. Have you any thing more 
to menace ? ”—Pandulphus. «* Ves; we tell you, in the name 
of God, that, from this day forward, neither you, nor any 
of your heirs, can wear the crown.” — King. I was in- 
formed that you were my friends, and that you would be 
ſerviceable to me at the court of Rome ; but now I find things 
quite otherwiſe: but, by —, had you come into my king- 
dom without being ſent for, I ſhould have diſpoſed of you to 
a poſt you would not have liked, and made this your laſt miſ- 
chief.“ — Pandulphus. We underſtand the language of your 
oath, as you might as decently have ſworn you would hang us ; 
but we call God to witaeſs, we came into your dominions upon 
no other proſpe& than to ſuffer martyrdom for the church, 
neither do we expect any better uſage from you.” — Upon 
this the king ordered the ſheriffs and other officers to bring 
forth the prifoners ; ſome of theſe the king ordered to be 
hanged, ſome to have their eyes pulled out, and ſome had their 
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not yet without hopes of adjuſting matters with 
the pope on more favourable terms than the nun- 
cios demanded, and ſent back ſome of his chap- 
lains with them, to make the experiment “. 

The haughty pontiff, however, being tranſported 
with rage at the ill ſucceſs his legate had met 
with, abſolved all John's ſubjects, of every degree, 
from their fidelity to him, ſtrictly enjoining all per- 
ſons to avoid him in public and in private, at his 
table, in his council, and even in common con- 
verſation +. 

This eccleſiaſtical thunderbolt was at this time 
truly terrible, becauſe the pope put it into the 
hand of Philip Auguſtus, king of France, to whom 
he made a donation of the kingdom of England, 
in perpetual inheritance, promiting him the remiſ- 
ſion of all his fins if he ſucceeded in conquering 
it: he even granted the ſame indulgences for this 
expedition, as had been cuſtomary in expeditions 
againſt the Infidels. The king of Francedid not now 
think proper to declare that the pope had no right 
to diſpoſe of crowns ; he had himſelf been excom- 
municated ſome years before, and his kingdom laid 
under an interdict by the very fame pope Inno- 
cent III. for having attempted to repudiate his 
wife and marry another : he had then publicly de- 
clared the papal cenſures to be inſolent and ab- 
uſive, and had ſcized on the temporalities of every 
biſhop and prieſt in his kingdom, who had ſhewed 
himſelf fo bad a Frenchman as to pay obedience to 
the pope. But Philip thought quite differently 
when he ſaw himſclf commiſſioned to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of England. He now took back his wife, 
for divorcing whom he had incurred fo many cen- 
ſures, and fer himſelf heartily to put the pope's 
ſentence in execution. He employed a whole year 
in building a powerful fleet, and raiſed the fineſt 
army that had ever been ſeen in France. But of 
this more hereafter. 

The excommunication of the pope had very little 
effect with the neighbouring princes, for John was 
this year attended at his Chriſtmas courr, which 
he held at Clerkenwell, by Alexander, eldeſt fon 
of William, king of Scotland. That prince was 
now grown old and unfit for the affairs of govern- 
ment ; his people began to murmur, and ſhew to- 
kens of retractorineſs to his authority, he therefore 
deputed the young prince to make ſure of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Englith court in caſe of rebellion, 
John received him with every poſſible mark of af- 
fection and regard, knighted him with great ſo- 
lemnity, and ſent him back to his father with pro- 
miles of his friendſhip and firm attachment to his 
intereſts; but the Welſh having exhibited ſome 
ſigns of diſcontent about this time, John ordered 
troops to be raiſed, vowing the moſt rigorous venge- 
ance on the delinquents : as a prelude to his in- 
tended ſeverity, he moſt inhumanly ordered the 
twenty-eight hoſtages, which had been given him, 
ro be put to death in cool blood. After this he be- 
gan his march towards the frontiers of Wales; but 
was met on his way by meſſengers from the king 
of Scotland, who brought him advice of a conſpi- 
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racy formed againſt his crown and life. Upon this 
he inſtantly returned to London; and reflecting 
that the pope had abſolved his ſubjects from the;; 
allegiance, he demanded hoſtages of all his nobi. 
lity. for their keeping their faith and allegiance 
As to the particulars of this conſpiracy, or who 
were the authors, hiſtory leaves us in the dark: 
but thus much 1s certain, that it made ſuch an im. 
preſſion upon John, that he now determined to re. 
form his conduct in government; he remitted ſe. 
veral of the penal laws, particularly thoſe relating 
to foreſts; he eaſed the duties which had been laid 
upon trade; and iſſued ſeveral mandates reſtricting 
the hitherto unbounded power of his miniſters and 
officers, who had all along acted like harpies under 
the countenance and protection of a tiger. 

Nevertheleſs, ſuch had been the general tenor ot 
John's behaviour ſince he had come to the crown, 
that theſe conceſſions were looked upon rather as 
the effects of impotence to do farther miſchict, 
than the relentings of a heart convinced of its errors 
and ſtruck with remorſe for its cruelties. The 
wounds John had given to the conſtitution were not 
to be healed by a ſuperficial application; the ma- 
lady of diſaffection had ſunk deep into the vital 
of the ſubject; and the great readinels the king 
now ſhewed to redreſs the grievances of the nation, 
was conſtrued into an intention to betray. The 
nobility, thinking they had already ſuffered every 
oppreſſion tyranny could inflict, entered into a ne- 
gociation with the king of France, by means of 
the exiled biſhops, who readily promiſed them al] 
the aſſiſtance they could deſire, to rid themſelves of 
the yoke under which they groaned. 

This ſtep in the Engliſh nobility would have 
been truly execrable, had not the king's tyranny 
abſolved them, more than any papal cenſures could 
do, from their allegiance. John, on his ſide, be- 
gan now to be ſo extremely jealous, that he never 
went abroad but in complete armour. Senſible 
that his nobility no longer loved him, he forgot his 
late mild meaſures, and had recourſe to every act of 
ſeverity that he thought could intimidate thoſe, 
whoſe affections he had forfeited. He ruined their 
fortunes by exorbitant taxes, ſeized their eſtates, 
debauched their daughters, and their female rela- 
tions, and inſulted their perſons : in a word, he 
ſeemed to diſregard every tie of law, honour, and 
conſcience, that ſhould ſubſiſt between a king and 
his people. Robert Fitz Walter, whoſe daughter 
Maud the king is ſaid to have poiſoned, becaulc 
ſhe refuſed to yield to his embraces, fled into 
France; and Euſtace de Veſci, another noblewan, 
finding himſelf the object of John's jealouſy and 
reſentment, took refuge in Scotland. If thoſe pro- 
ceedings on the part of John, which we find re- 
lated by moſt of our hiſtorians, were really true, 
the original compact between the king and ſubject 
was virtually diſſolved; and no means that the lat- 
ter could invent for their deliverance, were un- 
lawful. 

During this ſtate of mutual animoſity and dit- 
fidence, John kept his Chriſtmas court for the year 


feet and hands cut off. The king imagined the ſight of theſe 
executions might ſtrike terror into Pandulphus, and work him 
to his purpoſe. Among the reſt of the malefactors, there was 
a clergyman convicted of forgery : this man the king ordered 
to be hanged. When Pandulphus heard the ſentence, he re- 
ſolved to excommunicate thoſe that ſhould offer to lay hands 
on him, and went out of the preſence to get a candle, The 
Ling perceiving him thus reſolute, followed him, put the 


criminal into the nuncio's hands, and referred him to hi; 
juſtice ; and by this means the priſoner was diſcharged.” 
This year alſo the emperor Otho, John's nephew, had 


| been excommunicated by the pope, for certain invaſions of 


the papal poſſeſſions ; but we do not find that John thought 
himſelf much intereſted in their diviſions, 
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1212, at Windſor, which was very thinly attended 
by his noblemen, who had almoſt univerſally de- 
{erted him. 

Early in the ſpring, 1213, Pandulph, the pope's 
legate, arrived in France, in order to ſpirit up 
Philip to haſten all the preparations for invading 
of England, agreeable to the letter Innocent had 
written to him on this ſubject. But at the ſame 
time, with the moſt infamous double-dealing, he 
diſpatched two meſſengers over to England, to 
ſound John, and to know whether his coming to 
England with certain propoſals, would be agreeable 
to him. The meſſengers having found in John a 
ready compliance, acquainted Pandulph therewith ; 
upon which the crafty legate, under pretence that 
his holineſs had given him orders to be an eye- 
witneſs of the oppreſſion of the Engliſh church be- 
fore holtilities ſhould commence, prevailed on Philip 
not to put to ſea till he had returned from Eng- 
land. Philip, without ſuſpicion, agreed to his de- 
parture, looking on his journey to be only a matter 
of form. 

Philip had already propoſed the invaſion of 
England in a general council of his prelates and 
nobility, all of whom, except the count of Flan- 
ders, approved the ſcheme, and promiſed to attend 
him with all their followers. 

Senfible, however, of the difficulty of ſuch an 
arduous undertaking, he reſolved to take every 
precaution that could enſure its ſucceſs. With this 
view, he contracted an alliance with Frederic, king 
of Sicily, in order to ſecure his dominions againſt 
any attempt of the emperor Otho, during his ab- 
ſence in England: he effected a match between 
his couſin Peter de Dreux, and Alice, heireſs of 
Brittany, by which means he had the whole naval 
force of that province at his diſpoſal ; he employed 
a whole year in building ſhips, and equipping 
an armament for the expedition. Euſtace a pirate, 
who had been in the ſervice of John, deſerted to 
him with five gallies: he laid an embargo on all 
the ſhips that were in the ports of France: he aſ- 
ſembled a fleet of ſeventeen hundred fail at Bou- 
logne, and appointed the rendezvous of his army 
at Rouen, where all his barons and vaſſals were 
ordered to attend him on the twenty-firſt of April, 
1213, on pain of being treated as traitors, and 
torfeiting their eſtates, 

John had received authentic accounts of all that 
had paſſed between the courts of France and Rome, 
and having wreaked his revenge, by demoliſhing 
Caſtle Baynard, a tower upon the Thames belong- 
ing to Fitz Walter, who had fled the kingdom 
by cutting down the woods belonging to the ſee 
of Canterbury; and by levelling the caſtle of Stort- 
ford belonging to the biſhop of London ; he be- 
gan to take the neceſſary meaſures for his defence. 
He knew that he ſtood in need of all the alliances 
he could make, to oppoſe the deſigns of his ene- 
mies : accordingly he engaged his nephew Otho to 
aſſiſt him with all his power; he retained in his ſer 
vice, by conſiderable penſions, Renaud orReginald 
de Damartin, count of Boulogne and Mortaigne; 
Theobald, count of Bar, with his ſon Henry; William, 
countof Holland; Henry, duke of Saxony; the duke 
of Limburgh ; Fernand, count of Flanders, ſon of 
Sanchez, king of Portugal ; and Henry, duke of 
Louvain. Theſe princes entered into a league with 
John, who gratified them with conſiderable annui- 
ties and grants of lands in England, for which they 
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did him homage, and undertook to furniſh him 


—_ - - 
with a certain number of forces. His next ſtep 


was to take every neceſſary precaution to oppole 
the intended invaſion : for this purpoſe he gave 
orders for a liſt ro be taken of all the ſhips able 
to carry ſix horſes, which were at that time in each 
port of England; and for the maſters thereof to 
bring them, well manned, armed, and victualled, 
by a day appointed, to Portſmouth, there to enter 
into his pay and ſervice. He ſent likewiſe to the 
ſheriffs of every county in the kingdom, to ſum- 
mon all the earls, barons, knights, eſquires, vaſ- 
ſals, whether holding of the crown or of any other 
ſuperior, and all who bore, or ought to bear arms, 
to come, well prepared with horſes and accoutre- 
ments, by the twenty-firſt of April, to the places 
of rendezvous, for the defence of his perſon and 
realm, under pain of being branded for cowards, 
and deprived of the privileges of free men. His 
orders were ſo urgent, and his threats had ſo ſud- 
den an effect, that in a little time he aſſembled 
more ſhips and forces than he could maintain; fo 
that he was forced to ſend away part of his fleet. 
The whole of his land forces aſſembled on Barham 
Downs, near Canterbury, amounted on a muſter to 
ſixty thouſand men, well armed and appointed. 
Such a body of brave troops, had they been well 
affected to his cauſe, were able to defend their 
prince and country againſt the attempts of any 
potentate upon earth; but this prince knew better 
how to make himſelf feared than beloved. At the 
head of this army John advanced to Dover, to re- 
ceive the perſon who had paſſed ſentence on him 
in France, and was coming to dethrone him in 
England. | 

During this pauſe of expectation, Pandulph ar- 
rived at Dover. This legate, who was a perſon of 
great ſagacity and penetration, ſoon diſcovered the 
panic in which the king was, notwithſtanding the 
exterior of fortitude and preparedneſs which he had 
put on, and reſolved to turn this to his own ad- 
vantage and that of his maſter, whoſe buſineſs he 
was come to effect. He plied John with every ar- 
gument that could ſoothe or intimidate him into 
compliance: * Sir (ſaid he to him), you are un- 
done: the French fleet is going to ſet ſail; your 
troops will certainly deſert you: king Philip has 
publicly declared he has an invitation from the 
principal nobility of England, who have promiſed 
to join him upon his landing. You have only one 
reſource left, which is to put yourlelf under the 
protection of the holy ſce; and the ſucceſſor of 
Peter, with the ſame breath that raiſed the ſtorm 
now ready to burſt on your head, will diſpel the 
cloud, and render the remainder of your reign ſe- 
rene and calm. Do not, then, by an unſeaſonable 
obſtinacy, render your deſtruction inevitable; hut 
rather with eagerneſs embrace the ſafety offered to 
you.” 

Never was prince 1n ſuch circumſtances as John; 
conſcious of his own guilt, he believed the diſloy- 
alty of his ſubjects to be as great as it was; and, 
diſtracted and diſordered in his imagination, he 
thought the power of his enemies to be much 
greater. Another caule likewiſe co-operated to af- 
fect his mind, which was of a very extraordinary 
nature, and had ſuperſtition for its origin. One 
Peter of Pomfret, a Yorkſhire enthuſiaſt, known 
more commonly by the name of Peter the Hermit, 
among the deluded multitude to whom he preached, 
had 
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had pretended to foretel that John ſhould be de- 

ſed before the end of the current year; nay, it 
is ſaid that he abſolutely fixed Aſcenſion- day fol- 
| lowing as the preciſe time when that event was to 
happen. This prophecy, whether the effect of 
knavery or enthufiatm, made a deep impreiſion on 
the weak intellects of John, and principally in- 
duced him to accept of the ſhameful terms wiuch 
Pandulph preſcribed to him. 

The exigence of circumſtances would not ad- 
mit of his going through the requiſite forms, but 
he ſwore upon the holy Goſpels, that he would 
obey the judgment of the church; and ſixteen of 
his nobility were, according to the ulage of thoſe 
times, his ſureties, who ſwore, that it the king did 
depart from the oath he had taken, they would 
compel him to make the pope ſatisfaction. 

The thirteenth of May tollowing, which was 
the Monday before Aſcenſion-day, was appointed 
tor the king's ratifying the peace, which had been 
yet only verbally agreed upon, between him and 
the pope. Accordingly he and the legate met at 
Dover, in preſence of a vaſt number ot noblemen 
and others. The terms of the peace were fairly 
engroſſed, by way of charter, to which four great 
barons, viz. William, earl of Saliſbury; Reginald, 
earl of Boulogne; William, earl of Warren; and 
William, earl of Ferrers, ſwore to concur, and 
were in ſubſtance as follows: 

That John ſhall grant true peace and ſafety to 
Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; as allo to the 
biſhops of London, Ely, Hereford, Bath, and Lin- 
coln, who ſhall reſume their tunctions, and exer- 
ciſe their office without lett or moleſtation. 

&« That Robert Fitz Walter, Euſtace de Veci, 
and all others, as well clergy as laity, concerned 
in the aſſociation, ſhall have free pardon granted 
them, and be reſtored to the enjoyment of their 
honours and eſtates. 

That full reſtitution ſhall be made of all liberty 
and property, which hath been taken away in the 
courſe of this diſpute; and eight thouſand marks 
be immediately remitted, in part of reſtitution, to 
the exiled biſhops, for the payment of their debts, 
and to defray the expences of their return ; and 
their agents ſhall be put into immedate poſſeſſion 
of their effects and temporalities. 

6 John ſhall relcaſe all homage exacted from 
the vaſſals of theſe prelates ſince the commence- 
ment of the interdict; reverſe all ſentences of out- 
lawry pronounced againſt clergymen or laity, on 
account of this diſpute z and oblige himſelf to re- 
frain from iſſuing ſuch ſentences againſt churchmen 
for the future ; and to ſubmit all diſputes about 
damages to the determination of the legate, or the 
deciſion of the pope.” 

Thus was John reconciled to the pope, and, in 
conſequence thereof, himſelf and kingdom deli- 
vered from. eccleſiaſtical cenſures. But this ſub- 
miſſion of the king's did not give him a better 
title to the crown than he had betore, nor take off 
the odium of Arthur's murder, nor remove the 
grievances; nor could it be ſuppoſed a ſufficient 
reaſon to make the king of France deſiſt from his 
intended deſcent upon England, when all his ar- 
mament lay ready at the mouth of the Seine for 
that purpoſe, and the engagements of the nobility, 
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who had entered into an aſſociation with him ſtill 
ſubſiſted. Theſe continued in all their height 
and there was an evident neceſſity for finding ſome 
extraordinary expedient to prevent their effects. 
The only way that ſeemed to promiſe the beſt ſuc- 
ceſs in this caſe was, for John to put himſelf and 
his realm under the protection of the pope, whole 
cenſures would be then transferred from him to 
his enemies, and lay them under the ſame difficul- 
ties from which he was going to be extricated. 
Whether this was John's thought, or was ſuggeſted 
to him by Pandulphus (which is moſt probable), 
the reſolution was taken; and two days after his 
ſubmiſſion, viz. on the fifteenth of May, he re- 
paired, together with the legate, to the houſe of 
the Knights Templars, at Dover, where, in the 
preſence of ſeveral of the principal nobles, John, 
kneeling down and putting his hands between 
thoſe ot the legate, pronounced the following form 
of reſignation and homage. 

“ John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land and lord of Ireland, for the expiation of my 
fins, do voluntarily, and out of my pure free will, 
and with the advice of my barons, give unto the 
church of Rome, and to pope Innocent and his 
ſucceſſors, the kingdom of England and lordſhip 
of Ireland, together with all the rights belonging 
to them; and do deſire to hold the fame of the 
pope as his vaſſal. I will be a faithful ſervant of 
God, of St. Peter, the church of Rome, and my 
ſovereign lord pope Innocent and his catholic ſuc- 
ceſſors; to pay yearly one thouſand marks of ſilver 
to the pope, to wit, ſeven hundred for the king- 
dom of England, and three hundred tor the lord- 
ſhip of Ireland. And in caſe any of my heirs or 
ſucceſſors ſhall preſume to diſpute the ſame, any 
thing in this charter contained, ſaving always the 
executive power of government, their liberties and 
royalties, let the recuſant party forfeit his right to 
the kingdom, and be depoſed.” 

The money was then put into the legate's hands, 
as the firſt payment of this tribute : then John 
himſelf preſented him with the crown and ſcepter. 
The imperious prieſt, to ſhew his triumph over 
the fallen monarch, had the inſolence to trample 
the money under foot; the regalia, indeed, he re- 
turned to the king *, but not without letting him 
know, in the hearing of all preſent, that he was to 
look upon their being reſtored to him, as the ſpe- 
cial favour of the holy ſee. The ſpectators were 
divided between indignation at the amazing im- 
pudenceof the legate, and reſentment at the mean- 
ſpirited and abject behaviour of their king; the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, according to Matthew Paris, 
grieving and exclaiming at what he beheld. Ac- 
cording to Rapin, the king was terrified into this 
ſtep by the artifices of Pandulph the pope's legate ; 
and however ſervile the conditions which John acced- 
ed to, might appear in the ſequel, yet they were very 
far from being ſuch at their firſt propoſal. The 
only thing which the legate required of him, in 
the beginning, was to oblige himſelf by oath to 
obey his holineſs in every particular for which he 
had incurred his anger, and expoſed himſelf to 
excommunication. The reſignation of his crown 
to the pope was not ſo much as hinted at by the 
artful prieſt, or dreamed of by the king; and it 
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was not till after the former had explained the oath 
of conformity to include in it this abject promile, 
that either the king or the nation could poſſibly 
conjecture that it was comprehended in it, or meant 
by Pandulphus himſelf. When this was firſt pro- 

ſed, the king was ſtruck with amazement and 
indignation ; but finding himſelf reduced to the 
alternative of reigning as a vaſſal to the pope, or 
being depoſed altogether and treated as a murderer, 
uſurper, and tyrant, he had no longer room for 
heſitation. The account given us by Matthew Pa- 
ris corroborates the repreſentation of Rapin very 
ſtrongly, who tells us at the ſame time that the 
king was very unwilling to take the oath to the 
legate, though he had given him the moſt terrible 
deſcription of the armament preparing by Philip 
to ſubdue his kingdom and diſpoſſeſs him of his 
throne. 

Be this as it may, all the neceſſary inſtruments of 
ſubmiſſion being executed on the part of John, 
Pandulphus treated him with the moſt mortifying 
inſolence : he gloried in having thus effectually 
done the bulineſs of his maſter, the pope, who, 
while all Europe was waiting with impatience for 
a deciſive battle between the two kings, tricked 
them both, and artfully took that to himſelf, which 
he had pretended to beſtow on Philip. 

John having laid an embargo on all ſhipping in 
his dominions, all communication between France 
and England was neceſſarily ſtopped, ſo that Philip 
remained quite in the dark as to John's ſubmiſ- 
ſion to, and reconciliation with, the pope, and was 
all this time waiting at Boulogne for the legate's 
return, in order to put to ſea. Pandulph, having 
gotten his end, without taking off either the in- 
terdict or the excommunication, paſſed over to 
France with all the deeds that had been executed, 
and, on his arrival there, gave Philip to under- 
ſtand, that he muſt no longer think of invading 
England, which was now become a fief to the 
Church of Rome, and immediately under the pro- 
tection of his holineſs. Philip was both ſurprized 
and incenſed at this diſcourſe ; he treated the legate 
as an impoſtor; he told him, that he had made 
theſe preparations at an immenſe expence (his na- 
val armament alone having coſt him ſixty thouſand 
pounds), at the preſſing inſtances of the pope, for 
the remiſſion of his ſins, and therefore no contrary 
orders, nor all the threats in the world, ſhould de- 
ter him from proſecuting his deſign. He imme- 
diately ſummoned a council of the chief lords of 
his kingdom and of the princes his vaſſals, who 
were then about him, to whom he painted the 
pope's proceedings in the moſt glaring colours, 
not ſparing the moſt diſreſpectful terms in ſpeaking 
of him, and concluded with perſuading his lords 
to ſwear that they would now ſtand by him even 
againſt all the cenſures or excommunications that 
the pope ſhould thunder againſt them. 

The major part of the aſſembly readily complied 
with the requeſt of their ſovereign, and it was re- 
ſolved to proſecute the deſign againſt England. 
The earl of Flanders alone — it: that prince 
was then in alliance with John, in conſequence of 
which he not only refuſed to join the French, but 
boldly told their monarch, that his expedition 
againſt England was inconſiſtent with juſtice, as 
none of his anceſtors had any claim to that king- 
dom: he moreover added, that the French king 
had unjuſtly ſeized upon his fortreſſes and domi- 
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nions, and on that account he would neither give 
his voice for, nor aſſiſt in this enterprize. This 
remonſtrance incenſed the French monarch to ſuch 
a degree, that he immediately forbid the count his 
court, {wearing at the ſame time by all the ſaints, 
« that France ſhould be either a province of 
Flanders, or Flanders a province of France:“ and 
the count had no ſooner retired into his dominions, 
than the French king ordered his navy towards the 
coaſt of Flanders, marching himſelf at the ſame 
time by land, reſolving to defer his expedition to 
England till he ſhould have reduced that nobleman 
to ſuch a low condition as would render him inca- 
pable of creating him any diſturbances. The pro- 
greſs of his arms was at firſt very conſiderable, 
and in all probability the earl of Flanders would 
have been entirely ruined, if John had not ſent a 
naval force to his aid, under the command of 
William, earl of Saliſbury, a valiant and expe- 
rienced officer, who ſurprized the French fleet ly- 
ing before Ghent, took three hundred ſhips and 
ſunk one hundred, the French themſelves ſetting 
fire to the reſt to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh. 

This fatal defeat blaſted all Philip's grand pro- 
jects, and obliged him to relinquiſh his undertak- 
ing, and return home extremely mortified. At the 
ſame time it did not a little raiſe the courage of 
John. As he was aſſured of the pope's aſſiſtance, he 
reſolved to carry the war into France, and endea- 
vour to recover his loſt dominions : with this 
view he formed a new alliance with the emperor 
Otho and the earl of Flanders, who were to attack 
France on different ſides, while the king of Eng- 
land was to march into Poictou with a formidable 
army. 

The plan of operations being thus adjuſted, and 
in a manner that ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, John 
ſummoned all his barons, knights, and vaſſals to 
attend him at Portſmouth ; but the barons ſent him 
word they could not comply with his ſummons ſo 
long as he continued under a ſtate of excommuni- 
cation, 

John was exceedingly vexed at this refuſal, and 
the delay it was likely to occaſion ; but, putting 
the beſt face upon the matter, he wrote to Lang- 
ton and the exiled prelates to come over with all 
poſſible expedition and abſolve him, aſſuring them 
that they might return in all ſafety, and that he 
had appointed ſeveral noblemen to meet them and 
conduct them to his preſence, and that he longed 
for their arrival. 

Influenced by theſe aſſurances, they landed at 
Dover, on the ſixteenth of July, and repaired to 
Wincheſter, at which place the court then was : 
they were met on the way by the king, who, with 
an unpardonable meanneſs, throwing himſelf at 
their feet, beſought them to have pity on him and 
the kingdom. The cardinal-archbiſhop then, lifting 
him up, led him to the church, where he abſolved 
him in fight of all the nobility, having firſt admi- 
niſtered ro him the following oath upon the holy 
Goſpels : That he would, to the utmoſt of his 
power, love, defend, and maintain holy church 
and her clergy againſt all their adverſaries : that 
he would re-eſtabliſh the wholeſome laws of his 
predeceſſors, eſpecially thoſe of king Edward : 
that he would annul wicked laws, and judge every 
man according to juſtice and equity.” He likewiſe 
ſwore, under pain of incurring afreſh the ſentence 
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of excommunication, That he would in every 
thing belonging to the late interdict, cauſe com- 
plete and ample reſtitution to be made to all men 
within the term of the following Eafter.” He alſo 
renewed his oath to pope Innocent and his ſucceſ- 
ſors in the papal chair. 

This ceremony over, the king, who was elated 
with joy to ſee himſelf at length freed from ſo 
many troubles, to ſhew the cardinal that he bore 
him no ſecret enmity, made him that very day dine 
at the ſame table with him. 

This affair being thus happily ended, John ap- 
pointed the biſhop of Winchelter and Geoffrey Fitz 
Peters regents of the kingdom, and then ſet out 
for Portſmouth a ſecond time, in order to proceed 
on his expedition againſt France, not in the leaſt 
doubting that his late reconciliation with the pope, 
and the freeing the kingdom thereby from the in- 
terdict it lay under, would have made matters per- 
fectly ſmooth between him and his barons; but 
herein he found himſelf grievouſly miſtaken. Mo- 
narchs who, by a long ſeries of tyrannical govern- 
ment, have accuſtomed their ſubjects to pains and 
penalties for the ſmalleſt tranſgreſſions of their will, 
never fail in the end to prove themſelves the dupes 
of ſuch miſtaken policy: ſenſible that complaining 
will be always conſtrued into fearful ſubmiſſion ra- 
ther than loyal attachment, the oppreſſed grow 
careleſs what ſentiments their rulers entertain of 
them, ſince they can but ſuffer if they fail in their 
efforts to caſt off the yoke. In this predicament 
ſtood John with his nobles : they had long beheld 
in him only the cruel and deſpotic ſuperior ; his 
late ſervile conceſſions to the ſee of Rome had 
changed their dread of him into downright con- 
tempt; therefore they abſolutely refuſed to ac- 
company him abroad, alleging that their tenures 
did not oblige them to ſervice out of the realm ; 
and that the many exactions which had been laid 
upon them, had ſo far exhauſted their means, that 
they could no longer ſupport the expence of ſuch 
an attendance themſelves, and therefore expected, 
that in caſe of a compliance with his ſummons, he 
would give them ſecurity for a reimburſement of 
their charges out of the royal Exchequer. John 
ſtormed, he threatened, he ſoothed, he accuſed 
them of treaſon and rebellion ; but all in vain, not 
one would ſtir: at length he found himſelf obliged 
to ſet ſail, attended only by his own domeſtics, 
He was ſtill in hopes the barons would retract and 
follow him: with this view he put into Jerſey, and 
there waited ſome time to ſee the iſſue; but having 
at length received certain advice that the nobles 
were all returned to their reſpective homes, he 
came back to England, glowing with rage and in- 
dignation. 

The king had hardly loſt ſight of Engliſh land, 
when the regency held a council at St. Alban's, in 
which the ſpirt of patriotiſm began to exert itſelf 
in a very ſtrong manner. The firſt decree of this 
aſſembly was to enforce the ſtrict obſervance of the 
laws of Henry I. throughout the kingdom, and to 
forbid any forreſter, ſheriff, or tenant of the king, 
on pain of death, to practiſe extortion or injury to 
any one; or to keep tippling booths, for inveigling 
the ſubjects to ſpend their time and ſubſtance in 
drinking and debauchery. 

It was immediately upon the breaking up of this 


council that John landed in 2 full of re- 
ſentment againſt his barons who had refuſed to at- 
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tend him, and whom he reſolved to puniſh for this 
act of contumacy. For this purpoſe he got toge- 
ther a body of forces conſiſting of his tenants that 
held immediately of him, and ſet out toward North. 
ampton, to reduce them to obedience. On his 
march he was met by the cardinal- archbiſhop, wh, 
on this occaſion exhibited a noble inſtance of that 
independency, which every man of true under. 
ſtanding and an upright heart will ever ſeek to 
maintain, He was indebted for his elevation to 
the pope; but as, in conſequence of that cleva— 
tion, he had become an Engliſh baron, he nobly 
reſolved to oppoſe every meaſure that tended to 
ſubject the crown, and the nobility of England, 
the ſupporters of that crown, to a foreign power. 
Tyranny was to him equally inſupportable by 
whomſoever exerciſed. He expoſtulated very warmly 
with John concerning the buſineſs he was upon, 
he reminded him of the terms on which he had 
been abſolved from the {ſentence of the holy ſce; 
and told him, that his preſent proceedings were 
directly contrary to the engagements he had entered 
into when he received abſolution, to lay aſide all 
animoſity, and prove the father and protector of 
his people, and to oppreſs no one till he had firit 
been fairly tried by his peers. John anſwercd the 
prelate in a fury, that he would not be diverted 
trom his purpoſe by any meddling churchman in 
the realm: that the archbiſhop had no bulinels to 
interfere in civil matters, but to attach himſelf 
wholly to the ſpiritual functions of his office. The 
cardinal finding him thus refractory, and impatient 
of wholeſome advice, took an higher tone, and 
told him peremptorily, that if he continued in his 
reſolution to make war upon his ſubjects, who had 
only aſſerted their right of freedom, he would im- 
mediately anathematize every perſon, the king 
himſelf excepted, who ſhould commit hoſtilities. 
This menace had a greater effect upon John's pu- 
ſillanimous temper than the moſt ſolid remon- 
ſtrances could have produced. He could not deny 
that every Engliſh baron had a right to be judged 
by his peers in all cauſes of complaint; he had 
lately ſmarted ſeverely for his difference with the 
church; and therefore, making a virtue of neceſ- 
ſity, he affected to be convinced by the archbithop's 
arguments, and accordingly appointed a day tor 
the barons to appear before the king's court, 
there to anſwer the charge he ſhould exhibit againſt 
them. | 

In the month of Auguſt a council of the clergy 
was convened by Langton, at London, in order 
to appoint commiſſioners on their part, for enquiring 
into the damages ſuſtained by the exiled biſhops, 
as John had done on his. This buſineſs being dil- 
patched, the archbiſhop took occaſion to cloſet te- 
veral of the principal barons, who uſually attended 
thoſe ſynodical aflemblies, and told them,“ That 
the time was now come for recovering their long- 
loſt liberties, if they had ſufficient ſpirit to make 
uſe of an opportunity which Heaven ſeemed to 
point out to them for that deſirable purpoſe : he 
told them, that a fortunate chance had brought to 
his hands the original charter which Henry I. had 
granted at his coronation, which he pretended had 
been carefully concealed ; that this would fully ex- 
plain the true intent and meaning of the king's 
oath at the time of his abſolution from the ſentence 
of excommunication, whereby he ſwore to aboliſh 
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Confeſſor. Then producing the charter +, he 
read it to them: the barons, over-Joyed at the re- 
covery of this deed, of which they had hitherto 
only a confuſed notion (great pains having been 
taken to bury it in oblivion), and which they now 
looked upon as a powerful inſtrument towards re- 

aining their loſt privileges, they all took a ſolemn 
oath in the archbiſhop's preſence, that they would 
ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in contending for 
thoſe liberties ; and the archbiſhop, on his part, 
promiſed to give them all the aſſiſtance in his power, 
without reſpe& to any authority whatever inter- 
poſing to the contrary. | 

John, who was at this time in the Weſt , had 
notice given him of the aſſociation entered into; 
upon which he diſpatched John, biſhop of Norwich, 
to the court of Rome, with complaints againſt the 
factious and turbulent behaviour of Langton. The 
pope, whole intereſt it was to maintain this weak 
prince upon the throne, and who was, moreover, 
highly incenſed at Langton for taking ſteps fo de- 
ſtructive of that authority which the papal ſee ar- 
rogated to itſelf over all the kingdoms of the earth, 
wrote himſelf to John, affuring him, * That he 
would ever maintain his royal dignity entire, againſt 
all the endeavours of his enemies; adviſing him 
not to involve himſelf in any diſputes with his arch- 
biſhops and clergy, but rather to have recourſe to 
him, who could do that for him with credit, which 
he could not do for himſelf without giving of- 
fence; and that he would at all times gratify him 
in all his juſt and equitable requeſts.” At the ſame 
time Innocent wrote letters to the king of Scotland, 
to the biſhops, earls, and barons of England and 
Ireland, charging them to continue in their fide- 
lity to John, and not to attempt any thing againſt 
him on account of his reſignation of the crown 
(which ſeems to have been the chief pretext made 
uſe of by the nobility in general, to countenance 
their oppoſition), and allo ſent over Nicholas, 
biſhop of Freſcati, with the character of legate 
a latere, and with full power to relax the in- 
terdict and reconcile the king and clergy, in rela- 
tion to the affair of the reſtitution. 

This legate arrived at London on the firſt of Oc- 
tober, and the Thurſday following, being the third 
day of the month, he received the king's homage 
in the church of St. Paul, with the firſt year's tri- 
bute of a thouſand marks; and at the ſame time a 
freſh inſtrument was drawn up, by which John re- 
newed his reſignation and fealty to the holy ſee : 
this was ſealed with a golden bull inſtead of a wax 
impreſſion, which had been affixed to the former; 
and the king delivered it to the legate, with his own 
hand, for the uſe of the pope his maſter. 

The confederate barons now plainly perceived 
their ſecret was diſcovered, and that this ſecond re- 
ſignation on the part of John, was done with a view 
to attach the pontiff indiſpenſibly to his intereſts, 
and to oblige him to become his protector againſt 
any one who ſhould oppoſe his meaſures. As no- 
thing could be more deſtructive of the grand work 
they had in view, the recovery and aſcertaining of 
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their liberties and ancient privileges, than the in- 
famous ſtate of vaſſalage to which their ſovereign 
thus ſubjected his kingdom, cardinal Langton 
boldly remonſtrated againſt it ; and the charter of 
reſignation being by the legate laid on the high 
altar, Stephen laid by its fide, in the name of the 
whole clergy, his proteſt againſt an inftrument ſo 
execrable to the whole nation, after having in vain 
laboured to diſſuade the king from this act of ſer- 
vility, in which he was joined by all the principal 
nobles of the realm“. | 

The following month a meeting was held at 
Wallingford, in Berkſhire, between the king and 
clergy, to ſettle the demands of the latter on ac- 
count of the damages they alleged to have ſuſtained 
by the demolition of their churches, caſtles, and 
private property; as alſo the injuries offered to their 
ſacerdotal character by John's oppreſſive proceed- 
ings: but, after ſeveral adjournments, the pro- 
miſed reſtitution was put off to all but the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the biſhops who had 
been baniſhed, and who received fifteen thouſand 
marks of ſilver. 

The legate, who conſidered John as a vaſſal of 
the ſee of Rome, was not willing to fee him fleeced 
by any but his maſter : he therefore exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſupport the king's intereſt 
againſt his diſcontented ſubjects; and, that he 
might rid him of one uneaſineſs, he laboured to 
compromiſe the difference between him and the 
northern barons, to whom John was obliged to 
grant a confirmation of their ancient liberties, par- 
ticularly that of being exempted from attendance 
on the king without the bounds of their own fiefs 
at their own expence, which was what they inſiſted 
upon when they refuſed to attend John over to the 
continent. After this, Nicholas made a vifitation 
of all the churches and monaſteries throughout the 


kingdom, filling up the vacant livings with ſuch 
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perſons as he thought moſt in the intereſts of the 


pope and the king. 

A temporary pacification being thus effected, 
John reſumed his intended expedition into Poictou, 
in order to fulfil the engagements he had made 
with Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, and Guy, 
count of Auvergne; the former of whom, together 
with the earls of Flanders and Boulogne, had come 
over to England the preceding winter, in order to 
concert their operations for the enſuing campaign; 
which being agreed upon, John fer ſail from Portſ- 
mouth on the ſecond of February, 1214, and on 
the fifreenth landed at Rochelle, where he was re- 
ceived with open arms by ſeveral of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Poictevin nobility ; and Hugh, count de 
la Marche, and his brother the count of Eu, ſoon 
after made their ſubmiſſion, together with Geoffrey 
de Luſignan and his ſons the earls of March and 
Auge: at the ſame time a treaty of marriage was 
propoſed between Joan, a princeſs of England, 
and the eldeſt fon of the earl of Marche. 

John having received the homage of theſe noble- 
men, and thereby ſettled the peace of Poictou, 
directed his march for the province of Anjou, 


+ For which, ſee p. 205, 206, of this Hiſtory. 

t Rymer, vol. i. p. 175. 

* On the ſecond of October in this year (1213), died 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter, juſticiary of England, whoſe death was 
a loſs to the whole nation; he was a perſon of extiaordinary 
abilities, conſummately {killed in the laws of the kingdom, of 
conſiderable intereſt both on account of his birth and his 
poſſeſſions, and, in a word, the very pillar of the nation. 


The king had often been reſtrained, by his means, from ſeveral 
acts which would have rendered him unpopular, and was fo 
elated at the news of his death, that he ſwore by the feet of 
God, his death had made him king of England; and, turning 
to ſome nobles who ſtood near him, ſaid, « When he comes 
to hell let him falute archbiſhop Hubert, whom he will be 
ſure to find there.“ Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 181. M. Paris, 
p. 204. Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 761. 

which 
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which he preſently over-ran, and taking Angers, 
fortified it for a place of arms. Thence he ſent ſe- 
veral parties to ſcour the country to the gates of 
Nantes: in one of theſe ſkirmiſhes the young count 
of Dreux, nephew to the king of France, was 
made priſoner, with about forty French gentlemen 
of his retinue. 

This good ſucceſs was, however, quickly clouded; 
for Lewis, the prince-royal of France, advancing 
againſt John with a numerous army, the latter 
drew together his forces in order to oppoſe him; 
but when he was ready to take the field, the Poic- 
tevins (a giddy inconſtant race) refuſed to follow 
him; and John, apprehending that they might be 
in correſpondence with the French to betray him, 
fled with ſuch precipitation, that he lefr his tents, 
baggage, and military cheſt behind him, beſides 
loling great numbers of his men 1n the Loire. 
Lewis, upon this inglorious retreat of the Engliſh 
monarch, ſoon repoſſeſſed himſelf of Angers and 
the other places that had ſubmitted to John, moſt 
of which he diſmantled : but the arms of France 
were crowned with ſtill greater ſucceſs in other 
quarters. 

Philip had taken the command in perſon againſt 
the emperor Otho, who acted at the head of the 
confederate army on the Loire, compoſed of Eng- 
liſh, Imperialiſts, Dutch, and Flemings, and amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty thouſand men. After 
ſeveral marches and countermarches on each ſide, 
the two armies met near Bovines, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of July, 1214, when a general action en- 
ſued. This battle was replete with ſuch a variety 
of ſtriking circumſtances, that the account of it 
cannot fail to be entertaining to the reader: we 
ſhall therefore give him an extract out of Matthew 
Paris's deſcription of this great event, which is 
agreeable to that of Rigord, the French King's 
chaplain, who was preſent in the ſcene of action. 

« The allied army firſt diſcovered the king of 
France on a Sunday; and ſo great was the reve- 
rence in which that day was then held by perſons 
who made arms their profeſſion, that no one would 
think of fighting till the morrow. Hugh de Boves 
was the only perſon who ridiculed it as a ſuperſti- 
tious whim, and rather as a pretence made uſe of 
to cloak the puſillanimity and diſloyalty of the other 
commanders, than a teſtimony of real piety. Stung 
with this reproach, the other officers ran to arms 
in indignation, and made the neceſſary preparations 
for beginning the attack upon the French. 

« The allied army was drawn up in three lines, 
or diviſions; the front being commanded by Fer- 
rand, earl of Flanders, Reginald, count of Bou- 
logne, and William Longſword, earl of Saliſbury, 
the king's natural brother: the ſecond diviſion was 
under the command of William, count of Holland, 
Hugh de Boves with the Flemings being 1n front : 
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and the third conſiſted of Germans, headed b th 
emperor Otho in perſon. hrs 
The French king, on his ſide, had ordered 
the bridge 1n the rear of his army to be deſtroyed 
thut his men might have no hopes but in their va. 
lour. After this precaution he waited patiently * 
the allies to begin the attack, which they did — 
great impetuoſity, inſomuch that they quickly pe- 
netrated to the king's ſtation, which was known 
by the royal ſtandard of France, beſpangled with 
fleurs de lis (the firſt time they are mentioned as 
the arms of France in hiſtory.) Reginald, count 
of Boulogne, was ſo near to Philip, that he felled 
him to the ground with his launce, and would have 
diſpatched him, had not his followers, with valour 
almoſt ſurpaſſing credibility, ruſhed in and ſaved 
their monarch, remounting him on his horſe with 
great difficulty, and, after a vigorous oppoſition 
turned the fate of the day. 
* While theſe things were tranſacting in that 
part of the French army where Philip was, the earls 
of Boulogne and Saliſbury, at the head of the 
Engliſh, maintained the battle on the right wing 


ſtill unmoved and unbroken. Their troops had 


thrown themſelves into a hollow ſquare, the outer 
ranks armed with pikes, which they preſented to 
the enemy, and thereby kept their poſition firm 
and themſelves united ; but at length, being over- 
powered with numbers, fatigued with the toil of 
reſiſtance, and at too great a diſtance to receive 
any ſuccours from their main body, and finding their 
retreat cut off, they were obliged to lay down their 
arms and ſurrender themſelves priſoners. 

At the ſame time another part of the French 
troops were no leſs ſucceſsful in another quarter, 
after having broken the body of Flemings com- 
manded by Hugh de Boves, and purſued them 
ſword in hand as far as the diviſion commanded by 
the emperor. Fluſhed with their ſucceſs, they ſur- 
rounded his army, with an intention either to ſlay 
him or compel him to ſurrender; butOtho, holding 
his ſword in both his hands like a ſcythe, mowed 
down all that oppoſed him, and ſtruck terror into 
his aſſailants : in this manner he had no leſs than 
three horſes killed under him, and was at length 
ſuffered to eſcape out of the field *.“ 

The emperor's ſtandard, which was a dragon 
under an imperial eagle gilt, was taken, and the 
chariot in which it was carried broken in pieces. 
Five earls were taken priſoners, among whom were 
Ferrand, earl of Flanders, Reginald, earl of Bou- 
logne, and William Longue Eſpee (or Longſword), 
earl of Saliſbury, baſe-brother to king John ; be- 
ſides twenty-five noblemen that carried banners. 
Ferrand was impriſoned in a ſtrong tower, in Paris; 
and Reginald in the caſtle of Peronne, in Picardy, 
where he was laden with irons, and chained to a 
great piece of timber +. To 


© Matt. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 211, 212. 

+ Rigord, p. 216. n. 10, Kc. M. de Voltaire has given 
us an account of this memorable battle, with his uſual elegance 
and conciſeneſs, interſperſed with ſome curious remarks, well 
worthy our knowlege and attention : I ſhall therefore, with- 
out any farther apology, give it a place in this note. 

« Betwixt Liſle and Tournay lies a little village, called 
Bovines, near to which Otho IV. at the head of an army 
upwards of one hundred thouſand * advanced to attack 
king Philip, who had not above half that number. At that 
time they made uſe of the croſs-bow, a weapon which had 
been in uſe ever ſince the end of the twelfth century: but the 
fate of the day was chiefly decided by the weight of the 


cavalry, who were entirely clad in iron. This compleat ar- 


mour was a privilege of honour granted to the knights, which 
the eſquires could not pretend to, they not being permitted to 
be invulnerable. All that a knight had to be afraid of was 
being wounded either in the face when he lifted up the viſor 
of his helmet, or in the fide, at the joints of the armour ; or 
when knocked down, by having his coat of mail lifted up; 
— — under the arm-pit when he lifted up his arm to 
rike. 

There were alſo other troops of cavalry raiſed from among 
the common people; theſe were not ſo well armed as the 
knights. As for the infantry, they made uſe of ſuch defen- 
five arms as they liked beſt; their weapons of offence were 
the ſword, the arrow, the club, and the ſling. 

« Philip's army was drawn up in bartalla, by a — 

whoſe 
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complete a victory, and ſo many illuſtrious 
3 ra the power of Philip beyond all 
danger of any future inſult. As for John, he was 
ſo much affected with the news of this defeat, a 
defeat that put an end to all his deſigns againſt 
Philip, that he is ſaid to have declared, £6 He had 
never had any good luck after his reconciliation 
ith the pope.” 
Philip in order to improve the advantages he 
had gained, puſhed his victorious arms with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that John was at length glad to ſue for a 
eace, and a five years truce was brought about 
by John de Curſen, the pope's legate at the court 
of France; the terms were ſuch as covered the 
king of England with diſgrace, who now returned 
home, where he was to encounter freſh difficulties 
and uneaſineſſes, all owing to his own miſmanage- 
ment and tyrannical behaviour. 
pute had ariſen between. 


During his abſence a 9; \ 
Nicholas, the pope's legate here, and the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, in relation to the former's having 
filled up all the vacant ſees with creatures of his 


own, whole appointments Langton refuſed to con- 
firm, and at the ſame time appealed to the pope 
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ſet forth the hardſhips they underwent during the 
interdict, and prayed that they might be indemni- 
fied for their loſſes : but the legate received their 
addreſs with great indifference, and referred them 
for ſatisfaction to his holineſs. 

This difterence, however, was but the prelude 
to an event of much greater importance, brought 
about chiefly by the management of Langton, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man who, though obtruded 
on the nation by a palpable encroachment of the 
ſee of Rome, muſt ever be held in reſpectable re- 
membrance by the Engliſh, for having tormed that 
plan of reformation, and having prepared the wa 
for that great revolution in government, which dit- 
armed the hands of tyranny, and ſecured to the 
ſubject thoſe liberties and charters which at preſent 
are their inviolable ſecurity againſt any encroach- 
ments of ill- adviſed princes or evil-minded mi- 
niſters. As ſoon as the king was returned from his 
French expedition, the barons, who had till their 
favourite project in view, and reſolved to demand 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their privileges, under co- 
lour of a pilgrimage, aſſembled at St. Edmundſbury, 


where they ſolemnly took the following oath at the 
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againſt the proceedings of the legate. But the high altar, „That if the king ſhould decline to 


pontiff, who was already prejudiced againſt Lang- 
ton and his clergy, for the ſpirited oppoſition they 
had made to arbitrary rule, and entertained an 
high opinion of the ability and addreſs of Nicholas 
in the exerciſe of his legatine powers, lent a deaf 
ear to all the ſuggeſtions of his enemies, and treated 
the repreſentation of the archbiſhop with indiffer- 
ence and contempt: he confirmed the authority of 
Nicholas, and even ſent him powers to deliver the 
kingdom from the interdict, upon the king's giv-| 
ing ſecurity for the payment of twelve thouſand 
marks per annum to Langton and the other biſhops 
who had been exiled, until the ſum of forty thou- 
ſand marks (at which the eſtimate of the damages 
was fixed) ſhould be fully paid. But as no reſti- 
tution or compenſation was made to the inferior ſuf- 
ferers, no ſooner was the interdict removed than 
the legate was addreſſed by innumerable multitudes 


of Templars, Hoſpitallers, and other religious, who 


grant them the laws and liberties which they de- 
manded, they would wage war againſt him ſo long 
as he ſhould hold out, and withdraw themſelves 
from their allegiance to him, until he ſhould, by 
charter, under his ſeal, grant them all their de- 
mands *.“ 

They next entered into a general reſolution, 
That after Chriſtmas they ſhould go in a body 
and petition him to confirm their liberties: that in 
the mean time they ſhould provide themſelves with 
horſes and arms, in caſe the king ſnould (and which 
they believed), according to his double- dealing, 
ſtart from his oath, that they might be in a condi- 
tion to force him into a compliance by taking his 
caſtles +.” 

Accordngey, having come to London, about 
the middle of January, 1215, the barons, agree- 
able to what had been concerted amongſt them, 
repaired in military array to the New Temple , 


whoſe name was Guerin, and had been lately nominated to 
the biſhopric of Senlis. The ſame biſhop of Beauvais who had 
been ſo long kept priſoner by Richard Cœur de Lion, was alſo 
preſent at this battle: he always fought with a club, ſaying 
that it was contrary to the canons to ſpill Chriſtian blood. It 
is not known in what manner either the emperor or the king 
ranged their troops. Philip, juſt before the onſet, ordered 
this pſalm to be fo : Exfurgat Deus & diſſipentur inimici 
ejus. Let the Lord ariſe and let his enemies be put to flight; 
as if Otho had taken up arms againſt God himſelf. Before 
this the French were accuſtomed to ſing verſes in praiſe of 
Charlemagne and Roland. Otho's imperial ſtandard was car- 
ried upon four wheels; this was a long pole, to which was 
faſtened a painted dragon, and over the dragon wes raiſed an 
eagle of gilt wood. The royal ſtandard of France was a 
gilt ſtaff with white ſilk colours, ſowed with fleurs de lis; and 
what had been for a long time only the fancy of painters, 
was now become the arms of France. The old crowns of the 
kings of Lombardy, of which there are very exa prints in 
Muratori, are ſurmounted with this ornament, which is indeed 
nothing elſe but the head of a ſpear, faſtened with two other 
pieces of crooked iron. 

«© Beſides the royal ſtandard, Philip Auguſtus had the 
oriflame of St. Denis carried before him. Whenever the king 
was in danger, one or other of theſe ſtandards was to be raiſed 
or lowered. Each knight had alſo his particular ſtandard, and 
the preater knights had other colours carried before them, 
which they called banners. This name banner, though ſo very 
honourable, was nevertheleſs common to all the colours carried 
by the infantry, which conſiſted almoſt entirely of bondmen. 
The military ſhout among the French was Mon joye Saint 

ents ;“ that of the Germans was Kyrie eleiſon.“ 

A proof that the knights completely armed ran no other 
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riſk than that of being diſmounted, and were never wounded 
but by the greateſt accident, is, that king Philip being thrown 
from his horſe, was a long time ſurrounded by the enemy, 
and received ſeyeral blows with all kinds of weapons, withour 
loſing a drop of blood. 

* It is even ſaid, that while he was upon the ground, a 
German ſoldier attempted ſeveral times to pierce his neck with 
a ſpear that had a double hook, but could not compaſs it. Not 
one knight was killed in this battle except William Longchamp, 
who was unfortunately ſlain by a ſtroke in his eye, which was 
given himthrough the viſor of his helmet. 

* Among the Germans were reckoned five and twenty 
knights bannerets, and ſeven counts of the empire, made pri- 
ſoners, but not one wounded. 

„The emperor Otho loſt the battle, in which it is ſaid there 
were thirty thouſand Germans killed ; but probably the num- 
ber 1s exaggerated. We do not find that the king of France 
made any conqueſt in Germany after the battle of Bovines; 
but he gained a great increaſe of power over his vaſſals.“ See 
Smollett's Tranſlation, vol. ii. p. 5 5+ 

Quad fi rex leges & libertates jam dictas concedere diffu- 

eret, ipſi ei guerram tamdiu moverent, ut ab ejus fidelitate ſe 
ubtraherent, donec eis per chartam ſigillo ſuo munitam con- 
firmaret omnia quz petebant. Mat. Paris, p. 212. 

+ Ut poſt natale Domini ſimul omnes ad regem venientes, 
libertates præſcriptas ſibi peterent confirmari. Atque interim 
in equis abi & armis taliter providerent; quod ſi forte rex 
vellet juramento, quod bene credebant, zeftlise propter ſuam 
duplicitatem ; ipfi protinus per captionem caſtrorum ſuorum, 
eum ad ſatis factionem compellerent. Mat. Paris, ibid. 

t The ſame ſpot of ground on which the Inner and Middle 
Temple now ſtand. 
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where he then kept his reſidence, demanding a 
confirmation of their liberties, and reminding him 
of the promiſe he had made at Wincheſter to re- 
vive the laws of Edward, which contained the 
whole of their demands. 

The king perceiving the conſtancy and deter- 

mined ſpirit of the barons, in the proſecution of 
their demands, and being moreover apprized of 
ſome parts of the preparation they had made in 
caſe of a rupture, endeavoured to ward off the 
blow which threatened him, by an affected mild- 
neſs and complacency. He told them, That 
their demand was of an extraordinary nature and 
great importance, requiring much terious conſider- 
ation; he therefore deſired he might have till the 
following Eaſter for deliberation, ſo that he might 
return them ſuch an anſwer as ſhould be moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of the crown and his own 
ſafety.” 
Alfter ſome altercation, the king, though much 
againſt his will, was obliged to ſuffer the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and Wil- 
liam Mareſchall to become his ſureties, that, on 
the day appointed, he would give them proper ſa- 
risfaction. | 

During the intermediate time, John, to ſoften 

the clergy, granted by his charter liberty to all 
electors into biſhoprics, abbeys, and conventual 
churches, to fill them up with incumbents of their 
own chufing, without any mention being made, 
as uſual, of ſuch or ſuch perſons being agreeable 
to the crown for their fidelity, or other public qua- 
lifications; at the fame time obliging himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors to confirm ſuch election by the royal 
aſſent, unleſs fome' ſolid objection could be urged 
to the contrary. By this charter John for ever gave 
up that important prerogative, for which his father 
Henry and all his anceſtors had ſo conſtantly and 
zealouſty contended. | 
 Feartul, however, leſt thoſe conceſſions would 
not be ſufficient to ſoften the minds of his ſubjects, 
and elude the performance of a promiſe which he 
had made merely to gain time, without the leaſt 
intention of making it good, he bethought him- 
ſelf of another method, which he looked upon as 
infallible to ſecure him againſt the attacks of his 
oppolers; this was, to take upon himſelf the croſs, 
an expedient firit invented by enthuſiaſm and 
knavery to ſcreen perfidy, and abſolve from the 
molt ſacred oaths; thoſe who engaged in expedi- 
tions for the relief of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine be- 
ing under the immediate protection of the Roman 
ſce, and their perſons and lands deemed ſacred and 
inviolable, and not to be attacked by any one 
without ſubjecting the aggreſſor to the ſevereſt cen- 
ſures of the church and the general hatred of all 
Chriſtians. John buckled on this ſpiritual armour, 
on Candlemas-day ; but, nevertheleſs, he thought 
it moſt adviſcable to add another precaution, by 
engaging the pope to prohibit the-barons from at- 
tacking him. 
He therefore diſpatched William Mauclerc to 
the court of Rome to prefer his complaints againſt 
the conſpirators, and deſire his holineſs to take him 
under his immediate protection. 

Innocent had, for ſome time, beheld with regret 
the diſturbances which had ariſen in England: he 
conſidered John as his vaſſal; and wiſely reflect- 
ing that the more powerful the vaſſal was, the more 
capable would he be to furniſh thoſe ſums which 
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from time to time he meant to exact from hin, 
he therefore reſolved to favour John in his preten. 
ſions : accordingly he wrote letters to the prelytes 
to the nobility, and to the king himſelf, He ex. 
horted the firſt to employ their good offices in pro- 
moting a reconciliation between the adverſe Par- 
ties, and putting an end to civil diſcord : to the fe. 
cond he expreſſed his diſapprobation of their con. 
duct, in employing force to extort conceſſions from 
their ſovereign : the laſt he adviſed to treat his 
nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant 
them ſuch of their demands as ſhould appear juſt 
and reaſonable. | 

The barons eaſily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe 
letters, that they muſt expect the pope as well as 
the king for their enemy, but were relolyed not to 
be deterred by high- ſounding words from proſe— 
cuting their purpoſe with all the vigour which the 
importance of whatever ought to be dear to man- 
kind requires, and to reſcue bleeding liberty from 
the uplitted poignard of tyranny, in ſpite of all the 
terrors of Rome. Warmed with theſe generous 


ſentiments, they aſſembled in a body at Stamford, 


all well armed and appointed, followed by their 
knights and vaſſals, to the number of thirty thou- 
land fighting men. 

The chief perſonages engaged in this conf:de. 
racy were Robert Fitz Walter, Euſtace de Vetci, 
Richard de Percy, Robert de Roſs, Peter de Bruis 
(the fame, in all probability, with Bruce), Nicho. 
las de Stuteville, the earl of Wincheſter father and 
ſon, Robert, earl of Clare, and his ſon, earl Bi- 
god, William Mowbray, Robert de Vere, William 
Mallet, William Montague, the young earl Ma- 
reſchal, the earl of Eſſex, with many others, too 
tedious to mention. | 

Their firſt ſtep was to publiſh a manifeſto, ſetting 
forth the cauſe of their having taken up arms, and 
reproaching the king with his meanneſs and pufil- 
lanimity in degrading himſelf to a vaſſal of the Ro- 
man ſee, and reſigning the independency of the 
crown of England. This manifeſto had a ſurpriz- 
ing effect on all minds, and the inſurgents toon 
found their party conſiderably ſtrengthened. 

All this time Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, continued about the king's perſon, 
doing all the good offices he could between him 
and his nobles ; yet finding John intractable, his 
heart was with the aſſertors of the liberties of their 
country. 

John, now perceiving that the very means he 
had employed to intimidate the barons, had ſerved 
only to render them more reſolute and determined 
in the proſecution of their ſcheme, and that he 
had no reſource left but to try the methods of ne- 
gociation, diſpatched the archbiſhop and the earl 
of Pembroke to require of the malecontents a pre- 
ciſe explanation of what they conceived the liber- 
ties and rights, they ſo much inſiſted upon, to be. 
Theſe two noblemen found the barons rendez- 
vouſed at Brackley, in Northamptonſhire, abou! 
twenty miles diſtant from Oxford, where the king 
then reſided, In anſwer to the requiſition made 
them by the royal deputies, they delivered a long 
memorial of the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in the 
time of the Saxon kings, and confirmed by the laws 
of St. Edward, which the king had ſworn to main- 
tain, as well at the time of his coronation as when 
he was abſolved from the papal cenſure. At the 


return of the commiſſioners, the king peruſed the 
| ſchedule 
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ſchedule containing the demands of the barons, 
and at the ſame time was told, that if he refuſed to 
confirm them, they were reſolved to compel him 
by force of arms; John upon this flew into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and ſwore with a great oath, © That 
he never would grant ſuch privileges as ſhould 
make himſelf a ſlave.” 

This anſwer being returned to the barons, they 
threw back their allegiance to the king, defied him, 
and immediately choſe lord Robert Fitz Walter 
for their general, ſtyling him the Marſhal of the 
Army of God and of holy Church“. Ar the fame 
time they marched to Northampton, and laid ſiege 
to the caſtle ; but the place holding out longer 
than they expected, they abandoned the ſiege, and 
proceeded to Bedford, the caſtle of which was put 
into their hands by William Beauchamp, its owner. 

While they were here they received expreſſes 
from their friends in London, with advice that if 
they made haſte they might be maſters of the city; 
upon which they marched without loſs of time to 
Ware, in Hertfordſhire, and from thence all night, 
and entered London by Aldgate very early on 
Sunday morning, May 24; and, finding the gates 
open, took poſſeſſion of the place without any diſ- 
turbance by favour of the rich citizens of their 
party, whilſt the reſt were generally employed in 
their devotion. 

When they had diſpoſed their guards in all 
places, and taken ſecurity of the citizens, they ſent 
letters to all the nobility and gentry in the king- 
dom that ſeemed as yet to adhere to John, though 
in their hearts averſe to his ſerviceF, inviting them 
to join in their cauſe, and to fight for their liber- 
ties, or elſe threatening them with the utter de- 
ſtruction of their ſeats and caſtles. Theſe menaces 
had ſuch an effect upon many of them that had 
not yet ſwore to the liberties demanded, that, ei- 
ther out of affection to their cauſe, or fear of their 
power, they repaired to London and entered into 
the confederacy. | 

I cannot forbear in this place giving the reader 
a very juſt and ſenſible reflection of Mr. Guthrie 
upon this ſtep of the barons. * Though the mea- 
ſure in writing to theſe noblemen (ſays he) was 
both wiſe and juſtifiable, yet I think they (the 
barons in arms) wrote in terms which ſavour too 
much of the ungovernable ſpirit which ſucceſs, ra- 
ther than a patriotic love of liberty, diftates. The 
threats they made uſe of, were by no means juſti- 
fable; ſince even in the caſe to which the barons 
were then reduced, offenſive war was juſtifiable only 
ſo far as it immediately concerned the eſtabliſhment 
of their own liberties. The ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution was wounded by this ſtep, as it tended 
to put a force upon, perhaps, tender conſciences, 
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and men who were guilty of nothing but not aban- 
doning their ſovereign, to whom they might he un- 
der perſonal obligations, and who never had indi- 
vidually given them juſt handle for oppoſition. I 
am therefore inclined to believe that thoſe noble- 
men were in a correſpondence with the oppoſing 
barons, and that they only wanted ſuch a requiſi- 
tion to give them a plauſible pretence for joining 
them, and to prevent John from treating them as 
rebels; for we are told by Paris, that moſt of them 
waited only for the manifeſto to join the barons, 
which they did, and that they entirely abandoned 
their king 4.“ 

The nation was now all in arms; there was a 
general defection from the king, inſomuch that he 
found himſelf left at Oldham, in Surry, with no 
more than ſeven knights in his retinue. Finding 
himſelf thus betrayed by his pretended friends, de- 
ſerted by thoſe whom he imagined he had bound 
to him by particular kindneſſes, and expoſed to the 
attacks of his declared enemies, he began to think 
ſeriouſly of compromiſing all diſputes with his ſub- 
jects, ſo as to preſerve at leaſt the ſhadow of roy- 
alty. For this purpoſe he made choice of the 
earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of unblemiſhed 
character, who had ſtill continued to reconcile the 
principles of loyalty to thoſe of liberty, and by his 
prudent conduct had acquired to himſelf that au- 
thority which integrity ever claims, to mediate 
between him and a juſtly incenſed (becauſe cruelly 
oppreſſed) people. 

John was at this time in Windſor caſtle, from 
whence the earl and two other meſſengers ſet out 
for London, where they had an interview with 
the barons, and laid before them the king's pro- 
poſitions, wherein he offered to refer the deciſion 
of the matter to four noblemen, choſen from each 
party, under the arbitration of the pope. This 
propoſal, however, was inſtantly rejected; the ba- 
rons knew too well the partiality of Innocent to 
accept him as umpire, or indeed to ſuffer his inter- 
meddling at all in the affair. John therefore found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of ſubmitting at diſcre- 
tion, and empowered the earl of Pembroke to pro- 
miſe, in his name, that he would grant all the de- 
mands of his ſubjects, and would ſend commiſſioners 
to a conference, to be held for that purpoſe in 
Runne-mede |}, between Staines and Windſor. 

There the barons appeared with a vaſt number 
of knights 2nd warriors, on the fifteenth of June, 
and commiſſioners on both ſides being appointed, 
the conference began, which held nine days, namely 
till the twenty- fourth; and at length they adjuſted 
the articles of the two famous charters called Magna 
Charta and Charta de Foreſta, which are the foun- 
dation of the Engliſh liberty and conſtitution, or 


* Appellantes eum Mareſcallum Exercitus Dei & Eecleſiæ 
ſanctæ. Matt. Paris. 

+ M. Paris reckons among theſe the earls of Pembroke, 
Cheſter, Saliſbury, Warenne, Albemarle, and Cornwall; John 
Mareſchall, W. and Philip d'Albiney, W. Brewere, Rob. de 
Vipont, Peter Fitz Hubert, Brian de Liſle, G. de Lucy, G. 
de Furnival, Tho. Baſſet, Henry de Braybroc, H. de Corn- 
hill, John de Baſingburne, W. de Cantelupe, John Fitz Hugh, 
and Hugh de Neville. 

t Guthr. Hiſt. Eng. vol. i. p. 663. M. Paris informs us 
of an artifice of the Ling's in this extremity, which, if true, 
ſhews him to be a tyrant complete; but if falſe, ſhould be 
treated as the molt flagrant calumny that ever dropped from 
the pen of an hiſtorian. According to our author, „he coun- 
terfeited the ſeals of all the Eng'iſh biſhops, and wrote in their 
names to all the courts of Chriſtendom, accuſing the Engliſh 
of apoſtacy, inviting them to take up arms againit them, and 


aſſuring them not only of the pope's approbation and the Eng- 
liſh monarch's aſſent, but likewiſe promiſing them the eſtates 
of the rebeilious barons as a reward.” Mat. Paris, p. 214. 
But this appears improbable, ſince, if John had ſuch a pur- 
poſe, there was no occaſion for him to be guilty of a forgery 
to compals it ; the pope would have been both willing and 
ready to have joined in a ſcheme of that kind, and John's own 
manifeſto would have been the ſtrongeſt inducement to fo- 
reigners to have interpoſed their aſſiſtance in his behalf. 

|| Erroneouſly written by many of our Engliſh hiſtorians 
Running Mead. This place, according to Matt. Weſtm. de- 
rives its name from Runne, a Saxon word ſignifying Counſel 
or Deliberation ; becauſe, from ancient times, treaties concern- 
ing the peace of the kingdom, had been often held there: ac- 
cordingly the above-mentioned hiſtorian terms it, Council» 
mead, ** pratum concilii.“ 


rather 
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rather the confirmation of thoſe rights and privi- 
leges which the prelates and barons had enjoyed 
uncer the Saxon monarchs. 

We ſhall now preſent the reader with a correct 
copy of theſe two famous charters. The firſt 1s 
from an original which is ſtill preſerved in the Cot- 
tonian library, with the ſeal a little damaged, but 
with ſome variations from that which is in Matth. 


CHaRTa CommuniuM LIBERTATUM, five Macxa 
CHaRTA Regis JonANNISs. A. D. mccxv. 


Ex Autographo Cottoniano. 
OHANNES, Dei gratia, rex Anglie, dominus 


Hibernie, dux Normannie, Aquitanie, & co- 
mes Andegavie, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbati- 
bus, comitibus, baronibus, juſticiariis foreſtariis, 
vicecomitibus propoſitis, miniſtris, & omnibus bal- 
livis, & fidelibus ſuis, ſalutem. Sciatis nos, in- 
tuitu Dei, & pro ſalute anime noſtre & omnium 
anteceſſorum & heredum noſtrorum, ad honorem 
Dei & exaltationem ſancte eccleſie & emendatio- 
nem regni noſtri, per conſilium venerabilium pa- 
trum noſtrorum, Stephani, Cantuarienſis archiepiſ- 
copi, totius Anglie primatis & ſancte Romane ec- 
cleſie cardinalis, Henrici, Dublinienſis archiepiſ- 
copi, Willielmi Londonienſis, Petri Wintonienſis, 
Jocelini Bathonienſis & Glaſton. Hugonis Lincol- 
nienſis, Walteri Wygornienſis, Willielmi Coven- 
trenſis, & Benedicti Roffenſis, epiſcoporum, ma- 
giſtri Pandulfi, domini pape ſubdiaconi & famili- 
arts, fratris Ey merici, magiſtri Militii Templi in 
Anglia, & nobilium virorum Willielmi Mariſcalli, 
comitis Pembrok, Willielmi, comitis Sarum, Wil- 
lielmi, comitis Warrennie, Willielmi, comitis 
Arundell, Alani de Galweya, conſtabularii Scotie, 
Warini filii Geroldi, Petri filii Hereberti, Huberti 
de Burgo, ſeneſcalli Pictavi, Hugonis de Nevill, 
Matthei filii Hereberti, Thome Baſſet, Alani Baſ- 
let, Philippi de Albiniaco, Roberti de Roppele, 
Johannis Mareſcallia, Johannis filii Hugonis, & 
aliorum fidelium noſtrorum, in primis conceſſiſſe 
Deo, & hac preſente charta noſtra confirmaſſe, 
pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in perpetuum: 

I. Quod Anglicana eccleſia libera ſit & habeat ju- 
ra ſua integra, & libertates ſuas illeſas (1); & volu- 
mus obſervari quod apparet ex eo, quod libertatem 
electionum que maxima & magis neceſſaria reputa- 
tur eccleſie Anglicane mira & ſpontanea voluntate, 
ante diſcordiam inter nos & barones noſtros motam 
conceſſimus, & carta noſtra confirmavimus, & eam 
obtinuimus a domino papa Innocentio tertio con- 
firmari, quam & nos obſervabimus, & ab heredibus 
noſtris in perpetuum bona fide volumus obſervari. 


II. Conceſſimus etiam omnibus liberis homini- 
bus regni noſtri, pro nobis & heredibus noſtris in 
perpetuum, omnes libertates ſubſcriptas, habendas 
& tenendas eis & heredibus ſuis de nobis & here- 
dibus noſtris. 

III. Si quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, 
ſive aliorum tenentium de nobis in capite per ſer- 

vitium 
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Paris, p. 255. which are incloſed within crotchets: 
we ſhall alſo point out ſuch clauſes as were omitted 
in the Magna Charta of Henry III. and all the 
charters that followed; ſo that the reader will 
have at one view a faithful copy of the original, 
as it is extant in the Cotton library; and alſo, in 
what particulars the charter in Matthew Paris, and 
that of Henry III. vary from it. 


The CuAR TER of LIEERTIESs, or the GREAT 


CHARTER, granted by King Jonx to his Sub. 
jects, in the Year 1215. 


J OHN *, by the grace of God, king of England, 

lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aqui- 
taine, and earl of Anjou, to the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, barons, juſticiaries of the foreſts, 
ſheriffs, governors, and officers, and to all bail;f; 
and other his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Know 
ye, that we, in the preſence of God, and for the 
health of our ſoul and the ſouls of all our anceſtors 
and heirs, and to the honour of God, and the cx. 
altation of holy church, and amendment of our 
kingdom, by advice of our venerable fathers, Ste- 
phen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England and cardinal of the holy Roman church, 
Henry, archbiſhop of Dublin, William, biſhop of 
London, Peter of Wincheſter, Jocelin of Bath and 
Glaſtonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Wor- 
ceſter, William of Coventry, Benedict of Rocheſter, 
biſhops, and maſter Pandulph, the pope's ſub- 
deacon and ancient ſervant, brother Aymeric, ma- 
ſter of the Temple in England, and the noble per- 
ſons William Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, Wil- 
liam, earl of Saliſbury, William, earl of Warren, 
William, earl of Arundel, Alan de Galloway, con- 
ſtable of Scotland, Warin Fitz Gerald, Peter Fitz 
Herebert, and Hubert de Burgh, ſeneſchal of 
Poictou, Hugh de Neville, Matthew Fitz Herebert, 
Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſſet, Philip Albiney, Ro- 
bert de Ropele, John Mareſchall, John Fitz Hugh, 
and other our liege men, have, in the firſt place, 
granted to God, and by this our preſent charter 
confirmed, for us and our heirs for ever: 

I. That the church of England Þ+ ſhall be free, 
and enjoy her rights entire, and her liberties in- 
violable ; and we will have them ſo obſerved that 
it may appear from hence, that the freedom of 
elections, which was reckoned chief and indiſpen- 
ſible to the Engliſh church, and which we granted 
and confirmed by our charter, and obtained the 
confirmation of, from pope Innocent III. before 
the diſcord between us and our barons, was granted 
of mere free will, which charter we ſhall obſerve, 
and we do will it to be faithfully obſerved by our 
heirs for ever. 

II. We alſo grant to all freemen of our king- 
dom, for us and for our heirs for ever, all the 
under- written liberties, to have and to hold, them 
and their heirs, of us and our heirs. 


III. If any of our earls 4 or barons, or others, 
who hold of us in chief by military ſervice, ſhall 


die, 


(1) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


King John uas the firſt of the kings of England (as ſir 
Edward Coke obſerves) that in his grants wrote in the plural 
number; other kings before him wrote in the ſingular num- 
ber: they uſed Ego, I; king John, and all Fon, rh after 


him, Nos, We. Coke's Inſtitut. p. 2. 
+ That 1s, all eccleſiaſtical perſons within the realm, their | 


poſſeſſions and goods, ſhall be freed from all unjuſt exactions 
and oppreſſions; but, notwithſtanding, ſhall yield ali lawful 
duties, either to the king, or to any of his ſubjects. Coke, 
ibid. 

t There was no duke, marquis, or viſcount then in Eng- 


land. The firſt duke was Edward the Black Prince, who was 
created 
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& lle deſtructionem de cuſtodia fecerit vel vaſtum, 
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vitium militare mortuus fuerit. & cum deceſſerit 
heres ſuus plene etatis fuerit & relevium debeat, 
habeat hereditatem ſuam per antiquum relevium ; 
ſcilicet, heres vel heredes comitis de baronia comi- 
tis integra per centum libras; heres vel heredes 
baronis de baronia integra per centum libras; he- 
res vel heredes militis de feodo milites integro per 
centum ſolidos ad plus; & qui minus debuerit, 
minus det, ſecundum antiquam conſuetudinem feo- 
dorum. 155 

IV. Si autem heres alicujus talium fuerit infra 
etatem, & fuerit in cuſtodia cum ad etatem perve- 
nerit, habeat hereditatem ſuam ſine relevio & ſine 


line. 


v. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi heredis qui infra eta- 
tem fuerit, non capiat de terra heredis niſi rationa- 
biles exitus, & rationabiles conſuetudines, & ra- 
tionabilia ſervitia, & hoc ſine deſtructione et vaſto 
hominum vel rerum; & ſi nos commiſerimus cu- 
ſtodiam alicujus talis terre vicecomiti, vel alicui 
alio qui de exitibus illius nobis reſpondere debeat, 


nos ab illo capiemus emendam, & terra committa- 
tur duobus legalibus & diſcretis hominibus de feo- 
do illo, qui de exitibus reſpondeant nobis vel ei 
cui eos aftignaverimus z & ſi dederimus vel vendi- 
derimus alicui cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre, & ille 
deſtructionem inde fecerit, vel vaſtum amittat ip- 
ſam cuſtodiam, & tradatur duobus legalibus & diſ- 
cretis hominibus de feodo illo, qui ſimiliter nobis 
reſpondeant ſicut predictum eſt. 


VI. Cuſtos autem, quamdiu cuſtodiam terre 
habuerit, ſuſtentet domos, parcos, vivaria, ſtagna, 
molendina, & cetera ad terram illam pertinentia, 
de exitibus terre ejuſdem, & reddat heredi, cum 
ad plenam etatem pervenerit, terram ſuam totam 
inſtauratam de carrucis & wainnagiis, ſecundum 
quod tempus wainnagii exiget & exitus terre ra- 
tionabiliter poterunt ſuſtinere. 


11 N. 248 


die, and at the time of his death his heir ſhall be 
of full age and owes a relief, he ſhall have his inhe- 
ritance by the ancient relief“; that is to ſay, the 
heir or heirs of an earl for a whole earls barony, 
by an hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a ba- 
ron for a whole barony, by an hundred pounds +; 
the heir or heirs of a knight for a whole knight's 
fee, by an hundred ſhillings at moſt; and whoever 
oweth lets, ſhall give lets, according to the ancient 
cuſtom of fees. 

IV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under 
age and ſhall be in ward [his lord ſhall not have 
the wardſhip of him, nor his land, before he hath 
received his homage, and after ſuch heir ſhall be 
in ward, and attain to the age of one-and-twenty 
years] when he comes of age he ſhall have his in- 
heritance without relief and without fine ||. 

[Yet fo, that if he be made a knight while 
he is under age, nevertheleſs the lands ſhall re- 
main in the cuſtody of the lord until the aforeſaid 
time. 

V. "The warden of the land of ſuch heir who 
ſhall be under age, ſhall not take of the land of 
ſuch heir other than reaſonable iſſues, reaſonable 
cuſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices $, and that with- 
out deſtruction and waſte of the tenants or effects 
[upon the eſtate]; and if we ſhall commit the 
guardianſhip of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, or any 
other who is anſwerable to us for the iſſues of the 
land, and if he ſhall make deſtruction and waſte 
upon the ward-lands, we will compel him to give 
ſatisfaction, and the land ſhall be committed to 
two lawful and diſcrete tenants of that fee, who 
{Hall be anſwerable for the iſſues to us, or to him 
whom we ſhall aſſign them : and it we ſhall give 
or fell to any one the wardſhip of any ſuch lands, 
and if he makes deſtruction or waſte upon them, he 
ſhall loſe the wardſhip itlelf, which thall be com- 
mitted to two lawful and difcrete tenants of that 
fee, who ſhall in like manner be anſwerable to us 
as aforeſaid. 

VI. But the warden, fo long as he ſhall have the 
wardſhip of the land, ſhall keep up the houſes, 
parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things per- 
raining to the land, out of the iſſues of the fame 
land, and ſhall reſtore to the heir, when he comes 
of full age, his whole land ſtocked with ploughs 
and carriages, according as the time of wainage 
ſhall require and the iſſues of the land can reaſon- 
ably bear. [And all theſe things ſhall be ob- 
ſerved in the cuſtody of vacant archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, abbeys, priories, churches, and dig- 
nities which appertain to us; except that theſe 
wardſhips are not to be fold, 


VIE. Heredes 
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created duke of Cornwall anno 11 Edw. III. Robert de Vere, 
ea:l of Oxford, was created marquis of Dublin in 8 Rich. II. 
"The firſt viſcount on record, and who fat in parliament by that 
2 was John, viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. 
Coke, p 

For the underſtanding of this article, it muſt be obſerved, 
that when any of the king's tenants in capite (or chief) died, 
the king, as guardian to his heir, ſeized his lands, which re- 
mained with the crown till the heir was of age: but when the 
heir had attained his one-and-twentieth year, he could ſue to 
have his eſtate upon doing homage to the king, and paying a 
certain compoſition, called Relief, which at firſt was ſettled 
according to every man's degree, from an earl to a farmer. 
See Rapin, p. 163, note h, and note III. p. 251, 252. But it 
leems that, ſometime before king John's reign, there had been 
a heavy encroachment of an uncertain relief, at will and pleaſure, 
which, under a fair term, was called Rationabile Relevium, a 
Reaſonable Relief. This clauſe, therefore, ſets this matter 


+ Thus the Cottonian copy has it, which ſeems to be a 
miſtake ; for the ancient relief of an earldom, a barony, and 
the livery of a knight was the fourth part of the yearly value 
of each. Now the yearly value of a barony was to conſiſt of 
thirteen knights fees and a quarter, which by juſt account 
amounted to four hundred marks per annum; therefore his re- 
lief was one hundred marks, and not an hundred pounds. See 
Coke, ibid. p. 7 

t As long as the heirs of the king's tenants in chief were 
under age, they were faid to be in ward ; but this wardihip 
was taken away by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. xxiv. 

|| By being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to 
his body; but his land remained in the cuſtody of the lord, as 
in this article. Coke, p. 11. 

$ By Iſſues are meant the rents and profits of the lands or 
tenements of the ward; by Cuſtoms, things due by cuſtom or 
preſcription, and appendant to the lands or tenements in ward 3 


by Services, the drudgery and labour due from copyhelder3 


again upon its ancient footing. See fir Edward Coke's Second 
Inſtitute, p. 9. 
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to their lords. Coke, p. 12, 13. 
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VII. Heredes maritentur abſque diſparaga- 


tione, (1)ita tamen quod antequam contrahatur 
matrimonium oſtendatur propinquis de conſangui- 
nitate ipſius heredis. 

VIII. Vidua, poſt mortem mariti ſui, ſtatim & 
fine difficultate habeat maritagium & hereditatem 
ſuam, nec aliquid det pro dote ſua, vel pro mari- 
tagio ſuo, vel hereditate ſua, quam hereditatem 
maritus ſuus & ipſa tenuerint die obitus ipſius 
mariti; & maneat in domo mariti ſui per quadra- 
ginta dies poſt mortem ipſius, infra quos aſſigne- 
tur ei dos ſua. 


IX. Nulla vidua diſtringatur ad ſe maritandum 
dum voluerit vivere ſine marito; ita tamen quod 
ſecuritatem faciat quod ſe non maritabit ſine aſſen- 
ſu noſtro, ſi de nobis tenuerit; vel ſine aſſenſu do- 
mini ſui de quo tenuerit, ſi de alio tenuerit. 


X. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri, ſeiſiemus terram 
aliquam nec redditum pro debito aliquo quamdiu 
catalla debitores ſufficiunt ad debitum reddendum; 
nec pleggii ipſius debitoris diſtringantur, quamdiu 


ipſe capitalis debitor ſufficit ad ſolutionem debiti. 


XI. Et ſi capitalis debitor defecerit in ſolutione 
debiti, non habens unde ſolvat, pleggii reſponde- 
ant de debito, & ſi voluerint habeant terras & red- 
ditus debitoris, donec fit eis ſatisfactum de debito 
quod ante pro eo ſolverint, niſi capitalis debitor 
monſtraverit ſe eſſe quietum inde verſus eoſdem 


pleggios. 


XII. (2) Si quis mutuo ceperit aliquid a Judeis, 
plus vel minus, & moriatur antequam debitum 
lud ſolvatur, debitum non uſuret quamdiu heres 
fuerit infra etatem, de quocumque teneat: & ſi 
debitum illud inciderit in manus noſtras, nos non 
capiemus niſi catellum contentum in charta. 


XIII. (3) Et ſi quis moriatur, & debitum debe- 
at Judeis, uxor ejus habeat dotem ſuam, & nichil 
reddat de debito illo; & ſi liberi ipſius defuncti, 
qui fuerint infra etatem remanſerint, provideantur 
ls neceſſaria ſecundum tenementum quod fuerit 

defuncti; & de reſiduo ſolvatur debitum, ſalvo 
ſervitio dominorum. Simili modo fiat de debitis 
que debentur aliis quam Judeis. 


XIV. Nullum 
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VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparage- 
ment *, fo as that before matrimony ſhall be con. 
tracted, thoſe who are neareſt in blood to the heir 
ſhall be made acquainted with it. 

VIII. A widow, after the death of her huſband 
ſhall forthwith, and without difficulty, have * 
marriage + and inheritance nor ſhall the give an 
thing for her dower, or her marriage, or her inhe- 


ritance, which her huſband and ſhe held at the day 


of his death; and ſhe may remain in the manſion- 
houſe of her huſband forty days after his death 
within which term her dower ſhall be aſſigned, if 
it was not aſſigned before, or unleſs the houſe be 
a caſtle. And if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there 
ſhall forthwith be provided for her a complete 


houſe, in which ſhe may decently dwell till her 


dower be to her aſſigned, as hath been ſaid; and 
ſhe ſhall in the mean time have her reaſonable eſt- 
over (1. e. competent maintenance) out of the com- 
mon revenue : and there ſhall be aſſigned to her, 
for her dower, the third part of all her huſband's 
lands which were in his life- time, except ſhe were 
endowed with leſs at the church-door.] 

IX. No widow ſhall be diſtrained F to marry 
herſelf ſo long as ſhe has a mind to live without a 
huſband ; but yet ſhe ſhall give ſecurity that ſhe 
will not marry without our aſſent, if ſhe holds of 
us; or without the conſent of the lord of whom 
ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another. 

X. Neither we, nor our bailiffs ||, ſhall ſeize any 
land or rent 5 for any debt, ſo long as there ſhall 
be chattels of the debtors upon the premiſſes ſuffi- 
cient to pay the debt [and the debtor be ready to 
ſatisfy it]; nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be 
diſtrained ſo long as the principal d-btor is ſuffi- 
cient for the payment of the debt. 

XI. And if the principal debtor ſhall fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to 
pay it [or will not diſcharge it when he is able], 
then the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt; and if they 
will, they ſhall have the lands and rents of the 
debtor, until they ſhall be ſatisfied for the debt 
which they paid for him, unleſs the principal debtor 
can ſhew himfelf acquitted thereof againſt the ſaid 
ſureties. 

XII. If any one have borrowed any thing of the 
Jews, more or leſs, and dies before the debt be ſa- 
tisfied, there ſhall be no intereſt paid for that debt, 
ſo long as the heir is under age, of whomſoever he 
may hold: and if the debt falls into our hand, we 
will take only the chattel mentioned in the charter 
of inſtrument. 

XIII. And if any one ſhall die indebted to the 
Jews, his wife ſnall have her dower, and pay no- 
thing of that debt; and if the deceaſed left chil- 
dren under age, they ſhall have neceſſaries pro- 
vided for them according to the tenement or real 
eſtate of the deceaſed; and out of the reſidue the 
debt ſhall be paid, ſaving, however, the ſervice of 
the lords. In like manner let it be with the debts 
due to other perſons than Jews. 

XIV. No 


That is, according to their rank, &. Diſparagement, 
in a legal ſenſe, was uſed for matching an heir in marriage 
under his degree, or againſt decency. Jacob's Law Dict. 

+ Maritagium, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry whom 
ſhe will. It appears by Bracton, that an heireſs could not 
"marry without the leave and conſent of the lords of whom ſhe 
held her eſtates, otherwiſe ſhe forfeited them. 


(1) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. (2) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. (3) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


t Compelled by ſeizing her goods. . 

In this place, the ſheriff and his under-bailiffs are intended 
and meant, ſays fir Edward Coke. 

$ By order of the common law, the king for bis debt had 
execution of the body, lands, and goods of the debtor; ſo 
— this is an act of grace, reſtraining the power the king had 
before, | 
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XIv. Nullum ſcutagium vel auxilium ponatur 
in regno noſtro niſi per commune concilium regni 
noſtri, niſi ad corpus noſtrum redimendum ; & 

rimogenitum filium noſtrum militem faciendum; 
& ad filiam noſtram primogenitam ſemel maritan- 
dam; & ad hec non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 

XV. Simili modo fiat de auxilis de civitate 
London. & civitas London. habeat omnes antiquas 
libertates, & liberas conſuetudines ſuas tam per 
terras quam per aquas. 

XVI. Preterea volumus & concedimus, quod 
omnes alie civitates, & burgi, & ville, & portus 
habeant omnes libertates & liberas conſuetudines 
ſuas. Et ad habendum commune concilium regni 
de auxilio aſſinendo, aliter quam in tribus caſibus 
predictis. 


XVII. (1) Vel de ſcutagio aſſidendo, ſummo- 
neri faciemus archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, 
comites, & majores barones ſigillatim per literas 
noſtras. 

XVIII. (2) Et preterea faciemus ſummoneri in 
generali per vicecomites & ballivos noſtros, omnes 
illos qui de nobis tenent in capite ad certum diem, 
ſcilicet ad terminum quadraginta dierum ad minus, 
& ad certum locum, & in omnibus literis illius 
ſummonitionis cauſam ſummonitionis exprimemus. 


XIX. (3) Et ſic facta ſummonitione negotium ad 
diem aſſignatum procedat ſecundum concilium il- 
lorum qui preſentes fuerint, quamvis non omnes 
ſummoniti venerint. 

XX. Nos non concedemus de cetero alicui quod 
capiat auxilium de liberis hominibus ſuis, niſi ad 
corpus ſuum redimendum; & ad faciendum pri- 
mogenitum filium ſuum militem; & ad primoge- 
nitam filiam ſuam ſemel maritandam; & ad hec 
non fiat niſi rationabile auxilium. 

XXI. Nullus diſtringatur ad faciendum majus 
ſervitium de feodo militis nec de alio libero tene- 
mento quam inde debetur. 

XXII. Communia placita non ſequantur curi- 
am noſtram, ſed teneantur in aliquo loco certo. 
Recognitiones de nova diſſeſina, de morte ante- 
ceſſoris, & de ultima preſentatione non capiantur 
niſi in ſuis comitatibus, & hoc modo: nos, vel fi 
extra regnum fuerimus, capitalis juſticiarius noſter, 
mittemus duos juſticiarios per unumquemque co- 
mitatum, per quatuor vices in anno; qui cum qua- 
tuor militibus cujuſlibet comitatus electis per comi- 
tatum, capiant in comitatu, & in die & loco co- 
mitatus aſſiſas predictas. 

XXIII. Et ſi, in die comitatus, aſſiſe predicte 
capi non poſſint, tot milites & libere tenentes re- 
maneant de illis qui interfuerint comitatui die illo 
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XIV. No ſcutage I or aid ſhall be impoſed in 
our kingdom unleis by the common council of our 
kingdom; except for ranſoming our perſon ; and 
making our eldeſt fon a knight; and one for mar- 
rying our eldeſt daughter; and for theſe there ſhall 
be paid only a reaſonable aid. 

XV. In like manner it ſhall be concerning the 
aids of the city of London : and the city of Lon- 
don ſhall have all its ancient liberties and free cu- 
ſtoms, as well by land as by water. 

XVI. Furthermore, we will and grant that all 
other cities, and boroughs, and towns, [and ba- 
rons of the cinque ports“, ] and ports, ſhall have 
all their liberties and free cuſtoms. And for hold- 
ing the common council of the kingdom concern- 
ing the afſeſſinent of their aids, except in the three 
caſes aforeſaid. 

XVII. And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages, we ſhall 
cauſe to be ſummoned, the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, and great barons of the realm ſingly 
by our letters. 

XVIII. And farthermore, we ſhall cauſe to be 
ſummoned in general, by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others who hold of us in chief +, at a certain 
day, that is to ſay, forty days before their meet- 
ing at leaſt, and to a certain place; and in all let- 
ters of ſuch ſummons we will declare the cauſe of 
the ſummons. | 

XIX. And ſummons being thus made, the bu- 
ſineſs of the day ſhall proceed on the day ap- 
pointed, according to the advice of ſuch as ſhall be 
preſent, although all that were ſummoned come not. 

XX. We will not, for the future, grant to any 
one that he may take aid of his own free tenants, 
unleſs to ranſom his body; and to make his eldeſt 
ſon a knight; and once to marry his eldeſt daugh- 
ter; and for this there ſhall only be paid a reaſon- 
able aid. 

XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform 
more ſervice for a knight's fee, or other free tene- 
ment, than 1s due from thence. | 

XXII. Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, 
but ſhall be holden in ſome certain place. Trials 
upon the writs of Novel diſſeiſin and of Mort d'an- 
ceſter, and of Darreine preſentment 4, ſhall not 
be taken but in their proper counties, and after 
this manner: we, or, if we ſhall be out of the 
realm, our chief juſticiary ſhall ſend two juſticiaries 
through every county four times a year, who, with 
four knights chofen out of every ſhire by the 
people, ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes, in the county, 
on the day, and at the place appointed. 

XXIII. And if any matters cannot be deter- 
mined on the day appointed for holding the 
aſſizes in each county, ſo many of the knights 

and 


per 


3 


(1) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


q Scutage, as we have elſewhere obſerved, was military 
ſervice due to the king from his tenants in chief. It is to be 
underſtood likewiſe of what the feudatories paid the king in 
lieu of that ſervice; and alſo of the tax which was impoſed on 
each vaſſal for the ſervice of the public. Since William the 
Conqueror, the kings had frequently impoſed ſcutages without 
the conſent of the ſtates. Rapin. 

* The Cinque Ports are five havens, which lie on the eaſt 
part of England (in Kent), towards France, ſo called by way 
of eminence, viz. Haſtings, Dover, Romney, Hithe, and 
Sandwich; to which Rye and Winchelſea are now added. 
They are under the juriſdiction of the conſtable of Dover caſtle, 
and were firſt eſtabliſhed by William I. for the better ſecurity 
of the coaſts. 

+ It ſeems by this article, that none but tenants in chief 


(2) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


(3) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


had a right to fit in the common council, or parliament, 
otherwiſe it was natural to mention here the repretentatives 
of the commons, had they enjoyed that right in thoſe days. 
Rapin. 

4 A writ of Novel Diſſeiſin lies where a tenant for ever, or 
for life, is put out and diſſeiſed of his land, tenement, or other 
immoveable or incorporal right, that he may recover ſuch 
right. Jacob. A writ of Mort d'Anceſter is brought againſt 
any one, being a ſtranger, who ſeizes upon lands, rents, or 
tenements upon the death of another man's near relations, who 
| were in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands, &c. A writ of Darreine Pre- 
ſentment lies where a man and his anceſtors have preſented to 
a church, and, after it 1s become void, a ſtranger preſeats 
| thereto, whereby the perſon having right is diſturbed. Coke. 
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per quos poſſint judicia ſufficienter fieri, ſecundum 
quod negotium fuerit majus vel minus. 


XXIV. Liber homo non amercistur pro parvo 
delicto, niſi ſecundum modum delicti; & pro mag- 
no delicto amercietur ſecundum magnitudinem de- 
licti; ſalvo contenemento ſuo; & mercator codem 

modo ſalva mercandiſa ſua. 


XXV. Et villanus eodem modo amercietur, ſalvo 
wainnagio ſuo, ſi inciderint in miſericordiam no- 
ſtram; & nulla dictarum miſericordiarum ponatur 
niſi per ſacramentum proborum hominum de vil- 
neto. 


XXVI. Comites & barones non amercientur, 
niſi per pares ſuos, & non niſi ſecundum modum 
delicti. 

XXVII. Nullus clericus amercietur de laico te- 
nemento ſuo, niſi ſecundum modum aliorum pre- 
dictorum, & non ſecundum quantitatem beneficii 
ſui eccleſiaſtici. | 

XX VIII. Nec villa, nec homo diftringatur fa- 
cere pontes ad riparias, niſi qui ab antiquo & de 
jure facere debent. 


XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, conſtabularius, co- 
Fonatores, vel alii ballivi noſtri teneant placita co- 
one noſtre. 

XXX. (1) Omnes comitatus, hundredi, wapen- 
takia, & trethingi ſint ad antiquas firmas abſque 
ullo incremento, exceptis dominicis maneriis no- 
ſtris. 

XXXI. Si aliquis tenens de nobis laicum feo- 
dum, moriatur, & vicecomes vel ballivus noſter 
oſtendat literas noſtras patentes de ſummonitione 
noſtra de debito quod defunctus nobis debuit; li- 
ceat vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro attachiare & in- 
breviare catalla defuncti inventa in laico feodo ad 
valentiam illius debiti, per viſum legalium homi- 
num, ita tamen quod nichil inde amoveatur, do- 
nec perſolvatur nobis debitum; quod clarum fue- 
rit & reſiduum relinquatur executoribus ad faci- 
endum teſtamentum defuncti: & ſi nichil nobis 
debeatur ab ipſa omnia catalla cedant defuncto, 
ſalvis uxori ipſius & pueris rationabilibus partibus 
ſuis. 

XXXII. (2) Si quis liber homo inteſtatus deceſ- 
ſerit, catalla ſua per manus propinquorum, paren- 
tum, & amicorum ſuorum per viſum eccleſie diſtri- 
buantur; ſalvis unicuique debitis que defunctus ei 


debebat. 
XXXIII. Nullus 
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and freeholders as have been at the aſſizes afore. 
ſaid, ſhall be appointed to decide them, as is ne. 
ceſlary, according as there is more or leſs buf. 
neſs. ¶ Aſſizes of Darienne preſentment to churches 
ſhall be always taken before the juſticiaries of the 
bench. ] 

XXIV. A freeman“ ſhall not be amerced for a 
ſmall fault, but according to the degree of the 
fault: and for a great crime, in proportion to the 
heinouſneſs of it; ſaving to him his contene: 
ment +; and after the ſame manner a merchant 
ſaving to him his merchandize. g 

XXV. And a villain [of any other than our 
own] ſhall be amerced after the ſame manner, fy. 
ing to him his wainage ||, if he falls under ove 
mercy ; and none of the aforeſaid amerciaments q 
ſhall be aſſeſſed but by the oath of honeſt men of 
the neighbourhood [or of the county.] 

XXVI. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerceq 
but by their peers J, and according to the degree 
of the offence. | 

XX VII. No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced 
for his lay-tenement, but according to the propor- 
tion of the others aforeſaid, and not according to 
the value of his eccleſiaſtical. benefice. 

XX VIII. Neither a town, nor any tenant ſhall be 
diſtrained to make bridges over rivers, unleſs thaꝛ 
anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 
[No river for the future ſhall be imbanked, but 
what was imbanked in. the time of king Henry our 
grand-father.] 

XXIX. No ſheriff, conſtable**, coroners, oz 
other our bailiffs ſhall hold pleas of the crown. 


XXX. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 
trethings ſhall ſtand at the old ferm, without any 
increaſe, except in our demeſne manors. 


XXXI. If any one, holding of us a lay-fee, dies, 
and the ſheriff or our' bailiff ſhew our letters pa- 
tent of ſummons concerning the debt due to us 
from the deceaſed, it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff 
or our bailiff to attach and regiſter the chattels of 
the deceaſed found upon his lay fee, to the value 
of the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo as no- 
thing be removed until our whole debt be paid ; 
and the reſt ſhall be left to the executors, who are 
to fulfil the will of the deceaſed : and if there be 
nothing due from him to us,. all the chattels ſhall 
remain to the deceaſed, ſaving to his wife and 


children their reaſonable ſhares. 


XXXII. If any free man ſhall die inteſtate, his 
chattels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his 
neareſt relations and friends by view of the church: 
ſaving to every one his debts which the deceaſed 
owed to him, 


XXXIII. No 


(1) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


* By Freemen here, and in moſt places, muſt be underſtood 
Freeholders, i. e. thoſe that held their lands of the king, or 
ſdme other lord, by a certain relief. 

+ Contenementum, is to be underſtood of the means of a 
man's livelihood ; as the arms of a ſoldier, the plough, &c. 
of a huſbandman, &c. 

t For an Explanation of this word, ſee p. 184. note F, of 
this Hiſtory. 

[ft That is, in his carts, and implements of huſbandry. 

$ Amerciament is derived from the French word Merci, and 
flpnifies the — — 4 laid upon an offender againſt 
che king, or other in his court, that is found to have of- 


(2) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


| fended and to ſtand at the mercy of the king or his lord. Jacob. 


| 


q In England there ate two orders or degrees of ſubjects, 
peers of the realm and commoners : the nobles have for their 
peers all the peers of the realm, and the commoners are all 
reckoned peers of one another. 

*» Is here taken for conſtable of a caſtle. They were in 
ancient times perſons of account and authority, and for pleas of 
the crown, &c. had the like authority within their precincts as 
the ſheriff had within his bailiwic before this act, and they 
commonly ſealed with their portraiture on horſeback. Regu- 
larly every caſtle contains a manor, ſo that every conſlable of. a 

<aſtle is coaſtable of a manor. f 
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XXXIII. Nullus conſtabularius vel alius balli- 
vus noſter capiat blada, vel alia catalla alicujus, ni- 
{i ſtatim inde reddat denarios, aut reſpectum inde 
habere poſſit de voluntate venditoris. 


XXXIV. Nullus conſtabularius diſtringat ali- 
uem militem ad dandum denarios pro cuſtodia 
caſtri, fi facere voluerit cuſtodiam illam-in propria 
perſona ſua, vel per alium probum hominem, fi 
ipſe eam facere non poſſit propter rationabilem 
uſam. 
XXV. Et ſi nos duxerimus vel miſerimus eum 
in exercitum, erit quietus de cuſtodia ſecundum 


quantitatem temporis quo per nos fuerit in exer- 


citu. 

XXXVI. Nullus vicecomes vel ballivus noſter, 
vel aliquis alius, capiat equos vel caretas alicujus 
liberi hominis pro carragio faciendo, niſi de volun- 
tate ipſius liberi hominis. 


XXXVII. Nec nos, nec ballivi noſtri capiemus 
alienum boſcum ad caſtra vel alia agenda noſtra, 
niſi per voluntatem ipſius cujus boſcus ille fuerit. 


XXXVIII. Nos non tenebimus terras illorum 
qui convicti fuerint de felonia niſi per unum an- 
num & unum diem, & tunc reddantur terre domi- 
nis feodorum. 

XXXIX. Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur, 
penitus de Thamiſia & de Medewaye, & per to- 
tam Angliam, niſi per coſteram maris. 


XL. Breve quod vocatur Precipe, de cetero non 
fiat alicui de aliquo tenemento unde liber homo 
amittere poſſit curiam ſuam. 

XLI. Una menſura vini ſit per totum regnum 
noſtrum, & una menſura cerviſie, & una menſura 
bladi, ſcilicet quarterium Londonienſe; & una la- 
titudo pannorum tinctorum, & ruſſetorum, & hal- 
berjettorum, ſcilicet due ulne infra liſtas: de pon- 
deribus autem ſit ut de menſuris. 

XLII. Nichil detur vel capiatur de cetero pro 
brevi Inquiſitionis de vita vel membris ſed gratis 
concedatur & non negetur. 

XLIII. Si aliquis teneat de nobis per feodi- 
firmam, vel per ſocagium, vel per burgagium, & 
de alio terram teneat per ſervitium militare, nos 
non habe mus cuſtodiam heredis, nec terre ſue, que 
eſt de feodo alterius, occaſione illius feodifirme, 
vel ſocagii, vel burgagii, nec habebimus cuſtodi- 
am illius feodifirme, vel ſocagii, vel burgagii, niſi 
ipſa feodifirma debeat ſervitium militare. 

XLIV. Nos non habebimus cuſtodiam heredis 
vel terre alicujus quam tenet de alio per ſervitium 
militare, occaſione alicujus parve ſergenterie quam 
tenet de nobis per ſervitium reddendi nobis cul- 
tellos, vel ſagittas, vel hujuſmodi. 

XLV. Nullus 


— 
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XXXIII. No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall 
take corn, or other chattles, of any man [who is 
not of the town where the caſtle is], unleſs he pre- 
ſently give him money for it, or hath reſpite of 
payment by the good-will of the ſeller : [bur if he 
= of 5 ſame town, he ſhall pay him within forty 
ays. P . 
XXXIV. No conſtable ſhall diſtrain any knight 
to give money for caſtle-guard, if -he himſelf will 
do it in his own perſon, or by another able man, 
in =_ he cannot do it through any reaſonable 
cauſe. 


- XXXV. And if we lead him or ſend him into 


the army, he ſhall be free from ſuch guard for the 
time he ſhall be in the army by our command, 
[for the fee for which he did ſervice in the army.] 

XXXVI. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any 
other, ſhall take horſes or carts of any free man 
for carriage, but by the good-will of the faid free 
man; [without paying according to the rate an- 
ciently appointed, that is to ſay, for a cart and 
two horſes ten pence a day, and a cart with three 
horſes fourteen pence a day.] | 

XXX VII. Neither ſhall we or our bailiffs take 
any man's timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, 
unleſs by the conſent of the owner of the tim- 
ber. [No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſon, or knight, or any lady ſhall be taken by our 
officers. ] 

XXXVIII. We will retain the lands of thoſe 
that are convicted of felony only one year and a 
day, and then they ſhall be delivered to the lord 
of the fee. | 

XXXIX. All wears 5 for the time to come ſhall 
he put down in the rivers of Thames and Medway, 
— all England, except upon the ſea- 
coaſt. 

XL. The writ which is called Præcipe “, for 
the future ſhall not be made out to any one of any 
tenement, whereby a free man may loſe his court. 

XLI. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and 
one of ale, through our whole realm, and one 
meaſure of corn, that is to ſay, the London quar- 
ter; and one breadth of dyed cloth, and ruſſets, 
and haberjects +, that is to ſay, two ells within the 
liſts: as to weights, they ſhall be as the meaſures. 

XLII. From henceforward nothing ſhall be given 
or taken for a writ of Inquiſition of Fife or limbs , 
but it ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied. 

XLIII. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 
ſocage, or burgage ||, and holds lands of another 
by military ſervice, we will not have the wardſhip 
of the heir or land, which is of another man's fee, 
by reaſon of what he holds of us by fee- farm, ſoc- 
age, or burgage; nor will we have the wardſhip of 
the fee · farm, ſocage, or burgage, unleſs the fee- 
farm is bound to perform military ſervice. 

XLIV. We will not have the wardſhip of an 
heir, nor of any land which he holds of another, by 
military ſervice, by reaſon of any petit ſerjeantry 
he holds of us, as by the ſervice of giving us 
knives, arrows, or the like. 

XLV. No 


A dam in a river, for taking fiſh. f 

From the words * Przcipe quod reddat, with which it 
begins. It is in' general an order from the king, or ſome of 
his courts of juſtice, to put in poſſeſſion one who complains of 
having been unjuſtly outed. Apparently ſeveral abuſes had 
crept in upon this article, Rapin. 

+ A fort of coarſe cloth, of a mixed colour. 

t This was a writ, directed to the ſheriff, to enquire whe- 


30 


ther a man committted to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, was 
committed on juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, or only out of malice and 
ill-will. Jacob. 

[| To hold in Fee-farm, is when there is ſome rent reſerved 
by the lord, upon the creation of the tenantcy : to hold in 
Burgage, is when the inhabitants of a borough hold their te- 
nements of the king at a certain rent, For Socage, ſee p. 184. 
n. F. ; 
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XLV. Nullus ballivus ponat de cetero aliquem 
ad legem ſimplici loquela tua fine teſtibus fidelibus 
ad hoc inductis. 

XLVI. Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impri- 
ſonetur, aut diſſaiſietur, aut utlagetur, aut exule- 
tur, aut aliquo modo deſtruatur, nec ſuper eum 
ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus, niſi per legale 
judicium parium ſuorum vel per legem terre. 


XLVII. Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut 
differemus rectum aut juſticiam. 

XLVIII. Omnes mercatores habeant ſalvum & 
ſecurum exire de Anglia & venire in Angliam, & 
morari & ire per Angliam, tam per terram quam 
per aquam, ad emendum & vendendum, ſine om- 
nibus malis toltis, per antiquas & rectas conſuetu- 
dines preterquam in tempore gwerre, & ſi ſint de 
terra contra nos gwerrina. 


XLIX. Et ſi tales inveniantur in terra noſtra in 
principio guerre, attachientur ſine dampno corpo- 
rum & rerum, donec ſciatur a nobis, vel capital 
juſticiario noſtro quomodo mercatores terre no- 
ſtre tractentur qui tunc invenientur in terra contra 
nos gwerrina, & {i noſtri ſalvi ſint ibi, alii ſalvi ſint 
in terra noſtra. 

L. (+) Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de reg- 
no noſtro & redire ſalvo & ſecure, per terram & 
per aquam, falva fide noſtra; niſi tempore gwerre 
per aliquod breve tempus propter communem uti- 
litatem regni; exceptis impriſonatis & utlagatis, 
ſecundum legem regni, & gente de terra contra 
nos gwerrina, & mercatoribus de quibus fiat ſicut 
predictum eſt. 


LI. Si quis tenuerit de aliqua eſceata, ſicut de 
honore Walingeford, Notingeham, Bononia, Lain- 
kaſtrie, vel de aliis eſceatis que ſunt in manu 
noſtra, & ſunt baronie, & obierit, heres ejus non 
det aliud relevium, nec faciet nobis aliud ſervi- 
tium quam faceret baroni ſi baronia illa eſſet in 
manu baronis, & nos eodem modo eam tenebimus 
quo baro eam tenuit. 


LII. (2) Homines qui manent extra foreſtam 
non veniant de cetero coram juſticiariis noſtris de 
foreſta per communes ſummonitionis niſi ſint in 
placito vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquorum qui at- 
tachiati ſint pro foreſta. 


LIII. Nos 
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XLV. No bailiff for the future ſhall 
man to his lawy [nor to an oath] upon his ſingle 
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put any 


word, without credible witneſſes to prove it. 

XLVI. No freeman ſhall be taken, or impri- 
ſoned, or diſſeiſed [of his freehold, or liberties or 
tree cuſtoms, ] or outlawed, or baniſhed, or 5 
ways deſtroyed; not will we paſs upon him, or 
commit him to priſon, unleſs by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land C. 

XLVII. We will ſell to no man, we will den 
no man, nor delay right nor juſtice, d 

XLVIII. All merchants [unleſs they be pub. 
licly prohibited] ſhall have ſafe and ſecure con- 
duct to go out of, and to come into England *, 
and to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by land 25 
by water, for buying and ſelling by the ancient 
and allowed cuſtoms, without any evil (heavy) tolls 
except in time of war, or when they are of any 
nation at war with us. | 

XLIX. And if there be found any ſuch in our 
land in the beginning of the war, they ſhall be 
attached without damage to their bodies or goods 
until it be known unto us, or our chicf-juſticiary, 
how our merchants are treated in the nation at war 
with us; and if ours be fate there, the others ſhall 
be ſafe in our dominions. 

L. It ſhall be lawful for the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom and return ſafe. 
ly and ſecurely, by land or by water, ſaving his 
allegiance to us, unleſs in time of war by jome 
ſhort ſpace for the common benefit of the realm; 
except priſoners and outlaws, according to the Jaw 
of the land, and people in war with us, and mer- 
chants who ſhall be in ſuch condition as is above- 
mentioned, 

LI. If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the 
honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, 
Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which are in our 
hands, and are baronies, and dies, his heir ſhall 
give no other relief, and perform no other ſervice 
to us, than he would to the baron, if the barony 
were in poſſeſſion of the baron; we will hold it 
after the ſame manner the baron held it. [Nor 
will we, by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, hay? 
any eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs 
he that held the barony or eſcheat, held of us in 
chief elſewhere. ] 

LII. Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, 
from henceforth ſhall not come before our juſticiaries 
of the foreſt upon common ſummons, but ſuch as 
are impleaded or are pledges for any that were at- 
tached for ſomething concerning the foreſt, [No 
county-court for the future ſhall be holden but 
from month to month; and where there uſed to be 
a greater interval, let it be ſo continued. Neither 
any ſheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his turn in 
the hundred oftener than twice in a year, and only 
in the accuſtomed place; that is, once after Eaſter, 
and once after Michaelmas ; and the view of frank- 
pledge ſhall be held after Michaelmas, without 
occaſion , and fo that every one ſhall have his li- 
berties, which he had and was wont to have in the 
time of king Henry, our grand-father, or ſuch as 
he obtained afterwards. Burt the view of frank- 


pledge ſhall be ſo made that our peace may be * 
| | an 


— 


(1) Omitted in Charta Hen, III. 


$ To make his Law, is as much as to ſay, to take his Oath, 
That is, ſays Dr. Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. 
By ſome ancient laws of England, foreign merchants were 


(2) Omitted in Charta Hen. III. 


forbid coming into the kingdom, except in fair- time, and then 


were not to ſtay above forty days. Coke, p. 57. 
+ Sine occaſione, that is, without oppreſſion. Brady. 
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LIII. Nos non faciemus juſticiarios, conſtabu- 
larios, vicecomites, vel ballivos niſi de talibus qui 
ſciant legem regni, & eam bene velint obſervare. 


ILIV. Omnes barones qui tundaverunt abbatias 
unde habent cartas regum Anglie, vel antiquam 
tenuram, habeant earum cultodiam cum vacave- 
rint, ſicut habere debent. 


LV. Omnes foreſte que aforeſtate ſunt tempore 
noſtro, ſtatim deafforeſtentur; & ita fiat de ripariis 
que per nos tempore noſtro, poſite ſunt in defenſo. 


LVI. Omnes male conſuetudines de foreſtis, wa- 
rennis, & de foreſtariis & warennariis, vicecomiti- 
bus, & eorum miniſtris, ripariis & earum cuſto- 
dibus, ſtatim inquirantur in quolibet comitatu, 
per duodecim milites juratos de eodem comitatu, 
qui debent eligi per probos homines ejuſdem co- 
mitatus, & infra quadraginta dies poſt inquiſitio- 
nem factam penitus, ita quod nunquam revocen- 
tur, deleantur. o — 


LVII. Omnes obſides & cartas ſtatim reddemus 
que liberate fuerunt nobis ab Anglicis in ſecurita- 
tem pacis, vel fidelis ſervitii. 


LVIII. Nos amovebimus penitus de balliviis pa- 
rentes Gerardi de Athyes, quod de cetero nullam 
habeant balliviam in Anglia: Engelardum de Cy- 
gony, Andream, Petrum, & Gyonem, de Cancel- 
lario, Gyonem de Cygony, Galfridum de Marty- 
ni & fratres ejus, Philippum Markum & fratres 
ejus, & Galfridum nepotem ejus, & totam ſeque- 
lam eorundem. 

LIX. Et ſtatim poſt pacis reformationem, amo- 
vebimus de regno omnes alienigenas milites, bali- 
ſtarios, ſervientes ſtipendarios, qui venerint cum 


equis & armis ad nocumentum regni. 
LX. Si 
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and that the tything be full, as it was wont to be. 
And the ſheriffs ſhall not ſeek occaſions F, but 
ſhall be content with what the ſheriff was wont to 
have for making his view in the time of king 
Henry, our grand-father. For the time to come, it 
ſhall not be lawful for any man to give his land to 
a religious houſe, ſo as to take it again and hold it 
of that houſe : nor ſhall it be lawtul for any reli- 
gious houſe to receive land, fo as to grant it to him 
again of whom they received it, to hold it of him. 
It any man for the future ſhall ſo give his land to 
religious houſe, and be convicted thereof, his gift 
ſhall be void, and the land ſhall be forfeited to 
the lord of the fee ||]. Scutage, for the future, ſhall 
not be taken as it was uſed to be taken in the time 
of king Henry, our grand-father ; and that the 
ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but be content with 
what he was wont to have. Saving to the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 'Vemplars, Ho- 
ſpitallers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, 
as well eccleſiaſtics as ſeculars, the liberties and 
free cuſtoms which they had before, theſe being 
witneſſes, &c.] 

LIII. We will not make any juſticiaries, con- 
ſtables, ſnheriffs, or bailiſfs, but ſuch as are know- 
ing in the law of the realm, and are diſpoſed duly 
to obſerve it. 

LIV. All barons who are founders of abbeys, 
and have charters of the kings of England for the 
advowſon, or are entitled to it by ancient tenure, 
may have the cuſtody of them when vacant, as they 


ought to have. 
LV. All woods that have been taken into the 


foreſts [by king Richard, our brother] in our 


time ſhall forthwith be laid out again, unleſs they 
were our demeſne woods; and the ſame ſhall be 
done with the rivers that have been taken or tenced 
in by us during our reign. 

LVI. All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, war- 
rens, forreſters, and warreners ; ſheriffs, and their 
officers ; rivers, and their keepers, ſhall forthwith 
be enquired into, in each county, by twelve knights 
{worn of the ſame ſhire, choſen by creditable per- 
ſons in the ſame county, and upon oath; and, 
within forty days after the ſaid inqueſt, be utterly 
aboliſhed, ſo as never to be reſtored. [No free- 
man for the future ſhall give or ſell any more 
of his land, but ſo that out of the reſidue the ſer- 
vice due to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently 
performed. ] 

LVII. We will immediately give up all hoſtages 
and writings delivered unto us by our Engliſh ſub- 
jects, as ſecurities for their keeping the peace, and 
yielding us faithful ſervice. 

LVIII. We will entirely remove from our bai- 
liwics the relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo that 
for the future they ſhall have no bailiwic in Eng- 
land: we will alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, 
Andrew, Peter, and Gyon from the Chancery; 
Gyon de Cygony, Geoffrey de Martyn and his 
brothers, Philip Mark, and his brothers, and his 
nephew Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 

LIX. As ſoon as peace is reſtored, we will ſend 
out of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſsbow- 
men, and ſtipendiaries, who are come with horſes 
and arms to the prejudice of our people. 

LX. If 


Occaſiones. Cauſes to oppreſs any man. Brady. 

The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding 
their lands of the church, the ſervice due from the fees, which 
were intended for the defence of the realm, were unduly with- 


drawn; and becauſe the chief lords loſt the eſcheats, ward- 
ſhips, reliefs, and the like. Numberleſs methods were made 
uſe of to clude the force of this law ; but an effecual ſtop 
was put ro them at laſt by the ſtatute of mortmain, 7 Edw. II. 
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LX. Si quis fuerit diſſeiſitus vel elongatus per 
nos, fine legali judicio parium ſuorum, de terris, 
caſtellis, libertatibus, vel jure ſuo, ſtatiin ea rei 
reſtituemur; & ſi contentio ſuper hoc orta fuerit, 
tunc inde fiat per judicium viginti quinque baro- 
num, de quibus fit mentio inferius in ſecuritate 


pacis. 


LXI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus aliquis 
diſſeiſitus fuerit vel elongatus, ſine legali judicio 
parium ſuorum, per Henricum regem, patrem no- 
ſtrum, vel per Ricardum regem, fratrem noſtrum, 
que in manu noſtra habemus, vel que alii tenent, 
que nos oporteat warantizare reſpectum habebimus 
uſque ad communem terminum cruce- ſignatorum. 
Exceptis illis de quibus placitum motum fuit, vel 
inquiſitio facta per preceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſ- 
ceptione crucis noſtre; cum autem redierimus de 
peregrinatione noſtra, vel ſi forte remanſerimus a 
peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim inde plenam juſtici- 
am exhibebimus. 


LXII. Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus, 
—o de foreſtis deafforeſtandis quas Henricus, pa- 
ter noſter, vel Ricardus, frater noſter, afforeſtave- 
rint, & de cuſtodiis terrarum que ſunt de alieno 
foedo, cujuſmodi cuſtodias hucuſque habuimus oc- 
caſione feodi quod aliquis de nobis tenuit per ſer- 
vitium militare, & de abbatiis que fundate fuerint 
in feodo alterius quam noſtro, in quibus dominus 
feodi dixerit ſe jus habere; & cum redierimus, 
vel ſi remanſerimus a peregrinatione noſtra, ſuper 
iis conquerentibus plenam juſticiam ſtatim exhi- 
bebimus. 

LXIII. Nullus capiatur nec impriſonetur propter 
appellum femine de morte alterius quam viri ſui. 


LXIV. Omnes fines que injuſte & contra legem 
terre facti ſunt nobiſcum. & omnia amerciamenta 
facta injuſte & contra legem terre omnino condo- 
nentur, vel fiat inde per judicium viginti quinque 
baronum de quibus fit mentio inferius in ſecuri- 
tate pacis, vel per judicium majoris partis eorun- 
dem, una cum predicto Stephano Cantuarienſi ar- 
chiepiſcopo, ſi intereſſe poterit, & aliis quos ſe- 
cum ad hoc vocare voluerit; & ſi intereſſe non po- 
terit, nichilominus procedat negotium fine eo. Ita 
quod, fi aliquis vel aliqui de predictis viginti quin- 
que baronibus fuerint in ſimili querela amoveantur 
quantum ad hoc judicium, & alii loco illorum per 
reſiduos eiſdem viginti quinque tantum ad hoc fa- 
ciendum electi, & jurati ſubſtituantur. 


LXV. Si nos diſſaiſivimus vel elongavimus Wa- 
lenſis de terris, vel libertatibus, vel rebus aliis, 
ſine legali judicio parium ſuorum, eis ſtatim red- 


dantur; & ſi contentio ſuper hoc orta fuerit, tunc 


inde fiat in Marchia per — parium ſuorum; 
de tenementis Anglie ſecundum legem Anglie, 
de tenementis Wallie ſecundum legem Wallie, de 
tenementis Marchie ſecundum legem Marchie; 
idem fuerint Walenſis nobis & noſtris. 


LXVI. De omnibus autem illis de quibus ali- 
quis Walenſium diſſaiſitus fuerit vel elongatus, fine 
legali 
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LX. If any one has been diſpoſſeſſed or 0 
prived by us, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, of his lands, caſtles, liberties, or ri . 
we will forthwith reſtore them to him; and if — 
diſpute ariſes upon this head, let the matter b 
decided by the five- and- twenty barons hereafter 
mentioned &, for the preſervation of the peace 

LXI. As for all thoſe things, of which any er 
ſon has, without the legal judgment of his — 
been diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, either by king Henry 
our tather, or our brother, king Richard 4 
which we have in our hands, or are poſſeſſed b 
others, and we are bound to warrant and make 
good, we ſhall have a reſpite till the term uſual 
allowed the croiſes, excepting thoſe things — 
which there is a plea depending, or whereof an in- 
queſt hath been made by our order before we un- 
dertook the cruſade: but when we return from 
our pilgrimage, or if we do not perform it, we will 
immediately cauſe full juſtice to be adminiſtered 
therein. 

LXII. The ſame reſpite we ſhall have for diſaf. 
foreſting the foreſts which Henry, our father, and 
our brother Richard have afforeſted ; and for the 
wardſhip of the lands which are in another's fee, 
in the lame manner as we have hitherto enjoyed 
thoſe wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held of us by 
knight's ſervice; and for the abbeys founded in 
any other fee than our own, in which the lord of 
the fee ſays he has a right; and when we return 
trom our pilgrimage, or if we ſhould not pertorm 
It, we will immediately do full juſtice to all the 
complainants in this behalf, 

LXIII. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned 


upon the appeal of a woman for the death of any 


other perſon than her huſband. 

LXIV. All unjuſt and illegal fines made with us, 
and all amerciaments impoſed unjuſtly and contrary 
to the law of the land, ſhall be entirely forgiven, or 
elſe be left to the deciſion of the five-and-twenty 
barons hereafter mentioned for the preſervationofthe 
peace, or of the major part of them, together with 
the aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canterbury, if 
he can be preſent, and others whom he ſhall think 
fit to take along with him; and if he cannot be 
preſent, the buſineſs ſhall, notwithſtanding, go on 
without him; but ſo that if one or more of the 
aforelaid five-and-twenty barons be plaintiffs in the 
ſame cauſe, they ſhall be ſet aſide as to what con- 
cerns this particular affair, and others be choſen in 
their room out of the ſaid five-and-twenty, and 
ſworn by the reſt to decide the matter, 

LXV. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed the 
Welſh of any lands, liberties, or other things, 
without the legal judgment of their peers, they 
ſhall immediately be reſtored to them; and if any 
diſpute arifes upon this head, the matter ſhall be 
determined in the Marche by the judgment of their 
peers; for tenements in England according to the 
law of England, for tenements in Wales accord- 
ing to the law of Wales, for tenements of the 
Marche according to the law of the Marche ; the 
ſame ſhall the Welſh do to us and our ſubjects. 

LXVI. As for all thoſe things of which a 
Welſhman hath, without the legal judgment of 


IS 


$ Their names, according to Matt, Paris, were, the earls 
of Clare, Albemarle, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, earl 


Roger, earl Robert, earl Mareſchal junior, Robert Fitz Wal- 


ter ſenior, Gilber: de Clare, Euſtace de Veſci, Hugh Bigod, 
William de Moubray, the mayor of London, Gilbert de La- 


val, Robert de Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, Richard de 
Percy, John Fitz Robert, William Mallet, Geoffrey de Say, 
Roger de Moubray, William de Huntingfeld, Richard d- 
Montfichet, William de Albiney. Matt. Paris, p. 262. 
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legali judicio parium ſuorum, + per Henricum re- 
gem, parrem noſtrum, vel Ricardum regem, fra- 
tem noſtrum, que nos in manu noſtra habemus, 
vel que alii tenent que nos oporteat warrantizare, 
reſpectum habebimus uſque ad communem termi- 
num cruce-ſignatorum : illis exceptis de quibus 

lacitum motum fuit, vel inquiſitio facta per pre- 
ceptum noſtrum, ante ſuſceptionem crucis noſtre; 
cum autem redierimus, vel fi forte remanſerimus a 
peregrinatione noſtra, ſtatim eis inde plenam juſti- 
ciam exhibebimus, ſecundum leges Walenſium, 


& partes predictas. 


LXVII. Nos reddemus filium Lewelini ſtatim, 
& omnes obſides de Wallia, & cartas que nobis li- 
berate fuerunt in ſecuritatem pacis. 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus Alexandro regi Scotto- 
rum de ſororibus ſuis & obſidibus reddendis, & 
tibertatibus ſuis, & jure ſuo, ſecundum formam in 
qua faciemus aliis baronibus noſtris Anglie, niſi 
aliter eſſe debeat per cartas quas habemus de Wil- 
lielmo patre ipſius quondam rege Scotorum, & 
hoc erit per judicium parium ſuorum in curie no- 


ſtre. 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas conſuetudines pre- 
dictas & libertates quas nos conceſſimus in regno 
noſtro tenendas, quantum ad nos pertinet erga no- 
ſtros omnes de regno noſtro, tam clerici quam laici 
obſervent, quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. 


LXX. Cum autem pro Deo, & ad emendatio- 
nem regni noſtri, & ad melius ſopiendam diſcor- 
diam inter nos & barones noſtros ortam, hec omnia 
predicta conceſſerimus, volentes ea integra & fir- 
ma ſtabilitate gaudere .., facimus & concedimus 
eis ſecuritatem ſubſcriptam; videlicet quod barones 
eligant viginti quinque barones de regno, quos vo- 
luerint, qui debeant pro totis viribus ſuis, obſer- 
vare, tenere, & facere obſervari, pacem & liberta- 
tes quas eis conceſſimus, & hac preſenti carta noſtra 
confirmavimus : ita ſcilicet, quod fi nos, vel juſti- 
ciarius noſter, vel ballivi noſtri, vel aliquis de mi- 
niſtris noſtris, in aliquo erga aliquem deliquerimus 
vel aliquem articulorum pacis aut ſecuritatis tranſ- 
greſſi fuerimus, & delictum oſtenſum fuerit quatuor 
baronibus de predictis viginti quinque baronibus, 
illi quatuor barones accedunt ad nos, vel ad juſti- 
ciarium noſtrum ſi fuerimus extra regnum, propo- 
nentes nobis exceſſum, petent, ut exceſſum illum ſine 
dilatione faciamus emandari: & ſi nos exceſſum 
non emendaverimus, vel ſi fuerimus extra regnum 
juſticiarius noſter non emendaverit, infra tempus 
quadraginta dierum, computandum a tempore quo 
monſtratum fuerit nobis, vel juſticiario noſtro, ſi 
extra regnum fuerimus, predicti quatuor barones 
referent cauſam illam ad reſiduos de viginti quin- 
que baronibus, & illi viginti quinque barones cum 
commune totius terre, diſtringent & gravabunt nos 
modis omnibus quibus poterunt, ſcilicet per cap- 
tionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſſeſſionum, & aliis 
modis quibus poterunt donec fuerit emendatum ſe- 
cundum arbitrium eorum, ſalva perſona noſtra, & 
regine noſtre, & liberorum noſtrorum: & cum fu- 
erit emendatum, intendent nobis ſicut prius fece- 
runt. 
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his peers, been diſſeiſed or deprived by king 
Henry,, our father, or our brother king Richard, 
and which we either have in our hands, or others 
are poſſeſſed of, and we are obliged to warrant 
it, we ſhall have a reſpite till the time generally 
allowed the croiſes, excepting thoſe things about 


which a ſuit is depending, or whereof an inqueſt 


has been made by our order before we undertook 
the cruſade : but when we return, or if we ſtay 
at home without performing our pilgrimage, we 
will immediately do them tull jultice, according 
to the laws of the Welſh and of the parts before- 
mentioned. 

LXVII. We will, without delay, diſmiſs the ſon 
of Llewelyn and all the Welſh hoſtages, and re- 
leaſe them from the engagements they have entered 
into with us, for the preſervation of the peace. 

LXVIII. We ſhall treat with Alexander, king 
of Scots, concerning the reſtoring his ſiſters and 
hoſtages, and his right and liberties, in the ſame 
form and manner as we ſhall do to the reſt of our 
barons of England, unleſs by the charters, which 
we have from his father, William, late king of 
Scots, it ought to be otherwiſe ; and this fall 
be left to the determination of his peers in our 
court. 

EXIX. All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties, 
which we have granted, to be holden in our king- 
dom as much as it belongs to us, towards our 
people of our kingdom, as well clergy as laity, 
ſhall obſerve, as far as they are concerned, towards 
their dependents. 

LXX. And whereas, for the honour of God and 
the amendment of our kingdom, and for quieting 
the diſcord that has ariſen between us and our 
barons, we have granted all theſe things aforeſaid ; 
willing to render them firm and laſting, we do 
give and grant our ſubjects the underwritten ſecu- 
rity, namely, that the barons may chuſe five-and- 
twenty barons of the kingdom, whom they think 
convenient, who ſhall take care, with all their 
might, to hold and obſerve, and cauſe to be ob- 
ſerved, the peace and liberties we have granted 
them, and by this our preſent charter confirmed: 
ſo as that if we, our juſticiary, our bailiffs, or 
any of our officers, ſhall in any circumſtance 
fail in the performance of them towards any per- 
ſon, or ſhall break through any of theſe articles of 
peace and ſecurity, and the offence 1s notified to 
four barons, choſen out of the five-and-twenty be- 
forementioned, the ſaid four barons ſhall repair to 
us, or our juſticiary, if we are out of the realm, 
and, laying open the grievance, ſhall petition to 
have it redreſſed without delay: and if it is not 
redreſſed by us, or, if we ſhould chance to be out 
of the realm, if it is not redreſſed by our juſticiary, 
within forty days, reckoning from the time it has 
been notified to us, or to our juſticary if we ſhould 
be out of the realm, the four barons aforeſaid ſhall 
lay the cauſe before the reſt of the five-and-twenty 
barons ; and the ſaid five-and-twenty barons, to- 

ether with the community of the whole kingdom, 
ſhall diſtrain and diſtreſs us all the ways poſſible, 
namely, by ſeizing our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, 
and in any other manner they can till the griev- 
ance is redreſſed according to their pleaſure, ſav- 
ing harmleſs our own perſon, and the perſon of 
our queen, and children: and when it is redreſſed, 
they ſhall obey us as before. 
. 4 X LXXI. And 
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EXXI. Et quicunque voluerit de terra juret, | 


quod ad predicta omnia exequenda parebit manda- 
tis predictorum viginti quinque baronum, & quod 
gravebit nos pro poſſe ſuo cum ipſis ; & nos pub- 
lice & libere damus licentiam jurandum cuilibet 
qui jurare voluerit, & nulli unquam jurare prohi- 
bebimus. 


LXXII. Omnes autem illos de terra qui per fe 
& ſponte ſua noluerint jurare viginti quinque ba- 
ronibus, de diſtringendo & gravando nos cum eis, 
faciemus jurare eoſdem de mandato noſtro, ſicut 
predictum eſt. 

LXXIII. Et ſi aliquis de viginti quinque baro- 
nibus deceſſerit, vel a terra receſſerit, vel aliquo 
alio modo impeditus fuerit, quo minus iſta predicta 
poſſent exequi, qui reſidui fuerint de predictis vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus, eligant alium loco ipſius 
pro arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili modo erit juratus quo 
& ceteri. 

LXXIV. In omnibus autem que iſtis viginti 
quinque baronibus committuntur exequenda, fi 
forte ipſi viginti quinque preſentes fuerit, & inter 
ſe ſuper re aliqua diſcordaverint, vel aliqui ex eis 
ſummoniti, nolint vel nequeant intereſſe, ratum 
habeatur & firmum, quod major pars eorum qui 
preſentes fuerint providerit vel preceperit, ac ſi 
omnes viginti quinque in hoc conceſſiſſent, & pre- 
dicti viginti quinque jurent quod omnia antedicta 
fideliter obſervabunt & pro toto poſſe ſuo facient 
obſervari. 


LXXV. Et nos nichil impetrabimus ab aliquo, 
per nos nec per alium, per quod aliqua iſtarum 
conceſſionum & libertatum revocetur vel minuatur, 
& ſi aliquid tale impetratum fuerit irritum ſit & 
inane; & nunquam eo utemur per nos nec per 
alium. | 

LXXVI. Et omnes malas voluntates indigna- 
tiones, & rancores ortos inter nos & homines no- 
ſtros, clericos & laicos, a tempore diſcordie, ple- 
ne omnibus remiſimus & condonavimus. Preterea 
omnibus tranſgreſſiones factas, occaſione ejuſdem 
diſcordie, a Paſcha, anno regni noſtri ſexto deci- 
mo, uſque ad pacem reformatam, plene remiſi- 
mus omnibus, clericis & laicis, & quantum ad nos 
pertinet plene condonavimus. 

LXXVII. Et inſuper fecimus eis fieri literas 
teſtimoniales patentes domini Stephani, Cantuari- 
enſis archiepiſcopi, domini Henrici, Dublinienſis 
archiepiſcopi, & epiſcoporum predictorum, & ma- 
giſtri Pandulfi, ſuper ſecuritate iſta & conceſſioni- 
bus prefatis. 

LXXVIII. Quare volumus & firmiter prec ipi- 
mus, quod Anglicana eccleſia liber ſit, & quod 
homines in regno noſtro habeant, & teneant, om- 
nes prefatas libertates, jura, & conceſſiones, bene 
& in pace, libere & quiete, plene & integre, ſibi 
& heredibus ſuis, de nobis & heredibus noſtris, 
in omnibus rebus & locis, in perpetuum, ſicut 
predictum eſt. 

LXXIX. Juratum eſt autem, tam ex parte noſtre 
quam ex parte baronum, quod hec omnia ſupradicta 
bona fide, & ſine malo ingenio obſervabuntur. 


Teſtibus ſupradictis, & multis aliis. Data per 
manum noſtram, in prato quod vocatur Run- 
ingmede, inter Windeleſor & Stanes, quinto 

decimo die Junii, anno regni noſtri ſeptimo 
decimo. 
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LXXI. And any perſon whatſoever in the king. 
dom may ſwear that he will obey the orders ot the 
five. and- twenty barons aforeſaid in the execution 
of the premiſes, and that he vill diſtreſs us jointl 
with them to the utmoſt of his power; and 5 
give public and free liberty to any one that ſhall 
pleaſe to ſwear to them, and never ſhall hinder 
perſon from taking the ſame oath, 

LXXII. As for all thoſe of our ſubjects who will 
not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the five. 
and-twenty barons in diſtraining and diſtreſſing us 
we will illue order to make them take the fame 
oath as is aforeſaid. 

LXXIII. And if any one of the five· and. twenty 
barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, on js 
hindered any other way from carrying the things 
aforeſaid in execution, the reſt of the ſaid five- and. 
twenty barons may chuſe another in his room at 
their diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn in in like man- 
ner as the reſt. 

LXXIV. In all things that are committed to the 
execution of theſe five- and- twenty barons, if, when 
they are all aſſembled together, they ſhould hap- 
pen to diſagree abour any matter, and ſome of 
them, when ſummoned, will not or cannot come, 
whatever 1s agreed upon, or enjoined, by the ma- 
Jor part of thoſe that are preſent, ſhall be reputed 
as firm and valid as if all the five-and-twenty had 
given their conſent ; and the aforeſaid five-and- 
twenty ſhall ſwear that all the premiſſes they ſhall 
taithfully obſerve, and cauſe with all their power to 
be obſerved. 

LXXV. And we will not, by ourſelves or by any 
other, procure any thing whereby any of theſe con- 
ceſſions and liberties be revoked or leſſened; and 
if any ſuch thing be obtained, let it be null and 
void, neither ſhall we ever make uſe of it, either 
by ourſelves or any other. 

EXXVI. And all the ill-will, anger, and ma- 
lice that hath ariſen between us and our ſubjects, 
of the clergy and laity, from the firſt breaking out 
of the diſſention between us, we do fully remit and 
forgive : moreover, all treſpaſſes occaſioned by the 
ſaid diſſention, from Eaſter in the ſixteenth year of 
our reign, till the reſtoration of peace and tran- 
quility, we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy 
and laity, and, as far as in us lies, do fully forgive. 

EXXVII. We have moreover granted them our 
letters patent teſtimonial of Stephen, lord arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and the biſhops aforeſaid, as alſo cf maſter 
Pandulph, for the ſecurity and conceſſions atore- 
ſaid. 

LXXVIII. Wherefore, we will and firmly en- 
Join that the church of England be free, and that 
all men in our kingdom have and hold all the afor- 
ſaid liberties, rights, and conceſſions, truly and 
peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and wholly ro 
themſelves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in 
all things and places, for ever, as is aforeſaid. 


any 


LXXIX. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our part as 
on the part of the barons, that all the things afore- 
ſaid ſhall faithfully and ſincerely be obſerved. 


Given under our hand, in preſence of the wit- 
neſſes above-named, and many others, in the 
meadow called Runingmede, between Winde- 
leſore and Stanes, the fifteenth day of June, 


in the ſeventeenth year of our reign. 
O— De- 
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o— Deleantur :] per eoſdem ita quod nos hoc | o- So as we are firſt acquainted therewith, or 
ſciamus prius, vel juſticiarius noſter fi in Anglia | our juſticiary, if we ſhould not be in England. 
| uerimus. 
_ Eundem autem reſpectum habebimus,] & | —o And in the ſame manner about adminiſtering 
eodem modo de juſticia exhibendg, de foreſtis juſtice, deafforeſting the foreſts, or letting them 

ſtandis, vel remanſuris foreſtis. continue. 
= Parium ſuorum, ] in Angl. vel in Wallia. — Either in England or Wales. 
+ Gaudere] in perpetuum. *. For ever. 


Ls 


N. B. There are two copies of this charter in the Cottonian Library, which are as old as the time of 
king John : one has ſtill the broad-ſeal, though ſome of it was melted by the flames which, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1731, conſumed parr of the aboveſaid library, and which alſo made a few letters of the charter 
not legible ; but they were ſupplied out of the latter by the learned Mr. David Caſsley, and are diſ- 
tinguiſhed above by black letters. Both charters were viſibly written by the ſame hand: that which 
hath no ſeal, has two ſlits at the bottom, from which, without queſtion, hung two ſeals. The few 
words printed here at the end, are placed fo in the original, and referred to by the ſame marks. 


The CHarTER of ForxegsTs *, Granted by King Joan to his Subjects, in the Year 1215+. 


OHANNES, Dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c. 1 by the grace of God, king of England, 
J Sciatis quod intuitu Dei, & pro ſalute anime &c. Know ye, that, for the honour of God, and 
noſtræ & animarum anteceſſorum & ſucceſſorum, | the health of our ſoul and the ſouls of all our an- 
ad exaltationem ſanctæ eccleſiæ & emendationem | ceſtors and ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation of holy 
regni noſtri, ſpontanca & bona voluntate noſtra church, and for the amendment of our kingdom, 
dedimus & conceſſimus pro nobis & heredibus no-| we have, of our free and good will, given and 
ſtris has libertates ſubſcriptas habendas & tenendas | granted, for us and our heirs, theſe liberties here- 
in regno noſtro Angliz in perpetuum. after ſpecified, to be had and obſerved in our king- 
dom of England for ever. 

I. In primis, omnes foreſtz quas rex Henricus, | I. Imprimis, All the foreſts made by our grand- 
avus noſter, afforeſtavit, videantur per probos & father, king Henry, ſhall be viewed by honeſt and 
legales homines; & {i boſcum aliquem alium quam | lawful men; and if he turned any other than his 
ſuam dominicum afforeſtaverit ad damnum illius own woods into foreſts, to the damage of him 
cujus boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deafforeſtetur. Et ſi boſ- whoſe wood 1t was, it ſhall forthwith be laid out 
cum ſuum proprium afforeſtaverit, remaneat foreſta, | again and disforeſted. And if he turned his own pro- 
ſalva communia de herbagio & rebus aliis in eadem per woods into foreſt, they ſhall remain ſo, ſaving 
foreſta, illis qui eam prius habere conſerverunt. the common of paſture and other things in the ſaid 
foreſt, to ſuch as were formerly wont to have it. 

II. Homines qui maneant extra foreſtam, non] II. Is the LII. and LV. of the Great Charter, 
veneant de cætero coram juſticiariis noſtris de fo- put into one chapter. 
reſta, per communes ſummonitiones; niſi ſint in 
placito, vel pleggii alicujus vel aliquorum qui atta- 
chiati ſunt propter foreſtam. Omnes autem boſci 
qui fuerunt afforeſtati per regem Richardum, fra- 
trem noſtrum, ſtatim deafforeſtentur niſi fuerint do- 
minici boſci noſtri. 

III. Archiepiſcopi, epiſcopi, abbates, priores, III. The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
comites, barones, milites, & libere tenentes, qui | rons, knights, and free tenants who have woods in 
boſcos habent in foreſta, habeant boſcos ſuos ſicut | foreſts, ſhall have their woods as they had them at 
eos habuerunt tempore primæ coronationis predicta | the time of the firſt coronation of our grand-father, 
regis Henrici, avi noſtri, ita quod quieti fint in per- king Henry, ſo as they ſhall be diſcharged for ever 
petuum de omnibus purpreſturis, vaſtis, & aſfar-| of all purpreſtures ꝓ, waſtes, and affarts || made in 
tis factis in illis boſcis, poſt illud tempus uſque ad | thoſe woods, after that time to the beginning of 
principium ſecundi anni coronationis noſtrz. Et] the ſecond year of our coronation ; and thoſe who, 
qui de cetero vaſtum, purpreſturam, vel aſfartum | for the time to come, ſhall make waſte, purpreſ- 
facient ſine licentia noſtra in illis boſcis, de vaſtis, | ture, or aſſart in thoſe woods, without our licence, 
purpreſturis, & aſſartes reſpondeant. ſhall anſwer for them F. 

IV. Regardatores noſtri eant per foreſtas, ad fa-] IV. Our inſpectors, or viewers, ſhall go through 
ciendum regardum, ſicut fieri conſuevit tempore | the foreſts, to make inſpection, as it was wont 
primæ coronationis prædicti regis Henrici, avi no- to be at the time of the firſt coronation of our 
ſtri, & non aliter. ſaid grand- father king Henry, and not otherwiſe. 

V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de expeditatione ca- V. The inquiſition or view for lawing ¶ of dogs 
num exiſtentium in foreſta de cætero fiat quando which are kept within the foreſt, for the future, 


fieri ſhall 


> — — 


* The foreſts belonged originally to the crown, and the] + From Matt. Paris, p. 250. | 

kings had granted ſeveral parts and parcels to private men, t Encroachments upon the king's land. | 
who had grubbed them up, and made them arable or paſture; | || Grubbing up wood, and making it arable without li- 
but yet all that was thus grubbed up was ſtill called foreſt. | cence. 

Theſe foreſts belonging to the king as his own demeſnes, or & Every article in this charter is a clear evidence how much 
as the ſovereign lord, were a continual ſource of vexatious | the ſubject was oppreſſed under pretence of preſerving the royal 
ſuits, as well againſt thoſe who held them of the king, as | foreſts. 

ayainſt the neighbouring freeholders, under pretence of the Cutting off their claws, &c. 
rights of the crown, | 
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fieri debet regardum; ſcilicet de tertio anno in 
tertium annum, & tunc fiat per viſum & teſtimo- 


nium legalium hominum, & non aliter. Et ille cujus 


canis inventus fuerit tunc non expeditatus, pro mi- 
ſericordia det tres ſolidos; & de cætero nullus bos 
capiatur pro expeditatione. Talis autem expedi- 
tatio ſit per aſſiſam communiter quod tres ortelli 
aſcindantur de pede anteriori ſine poleta. Non ex- 
peditentur canes de cætero, niſi in locis ubi expe- 
ditari ſolent tempore prime coronationis predict: 
Henrici regis, avi noſtri. 


VI. Nullus foreſtarius vel bedellus faciat de cæ- 
tero ſcotallum, vel colligat garbas, vel avenam, vel 
bladum aliud, vel agnos, vel porcellos, nec ali- 
quam collectam faciat, & per viſum & ſacramen- 
tum duodecim regardatorum quando facient regar- 
dum tot foreſtarii ponantur ad foreſtas cuſtodiendas 
quot ad illas cuſtodiendas rationabiliter viderint 
ſufficere. 

VII. Nullum ſuanimotum de c#tero teneatur 
in regno noſtro niſi ter in anno, videlicet, in prin- 
cipio quindecim dierum ante feſtum Sancti Mi- 
chaelis, quando agiſtatores veniunt ad agiſtandum 
dominicos boſcos ; & circa feſtum Sancti Martini, 
quando agiſtatores noſtri debent accipere panagium 
ſuum; & iſta duo ſuanimota convenient foreſtarii, 
viridarii, & agiſtatores, & nullus alius per diſtric- 
tionem : & tertium ſuanimotum teneatur in 1nitio 
xv. dierum ante feſtum Sancti Johannis Baptiſtæ, 
pro fœnatione beſtiarium noſtrarum, & ad iſtum 
ſuanimotum convenient foreſtarii, viridarii, & non 


alii per diſtrictionem. 


VIII. Et præterea ſingulis quadraginta diebus 
per totum annum, convenient viridarii & foreſta- 
rii ad videndum attachiamenta de foreſta, tam de 
viridi quam de venatione, per preſentationem ip- 
ſorum foreſtariorum; & coram ipſis attachientur, 
prædicta autem ſuanimota non teneantur, niſi in 
comitatibus in quibus teneri conſueverunt. 


IX. Unuſquiſque liber homo agiſtet boſcum ſu- 
um in foreſta pro voluntate ſua, & habeat pana- 
gium ſuum. 

X. Concedimus etiam quod unuſquiſque liber 
homo poſſit ducere porcos ſuos per dominicum 
boſcum noſtrum libere & ſine impedimento; & 
ad agiſtandum eos in boſcis ſuis propriis, vel ali- 
bi voluerit: & ſi porci alicujus liberi hominis una 
nocte, pernoctaverint in foreſta noſtra non inde 
occaſionetur ita quod aliquid de ſuo perdat. 

XI. Nullus de cætero amittat vitam vel mem- 
bra pro venatione noſtra; ſed ſi aliquis captus fu- 
erit & convictus de captione venationis, graviter 
redimatur, ſi habeat unde redimi poſſit; & ſi non 
unde redimi poſſit, jaceat in priſona noſtra per 
annum unum & unum diem; & ſi poſt annum 
unum & unum diem pleggios invenire poſſit, exeat 
a priſona, ſin autem, abjuret regnum noſtrum An- 
gliæ. 

"KIT. Quicunque archiepiſcopus, epiſcopus, co- 
mes, vel baro veniens ad nos per mandatum no- 
ſtrum, tranſierit per foreſtam noſtram, licet illi 


capere unam vel duas beſtias, per viſum — 
i 
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ſhall be when the view is made; that is, ever 

three years, and then ſhall be done by the _ 
and teſtimony of lawful men, and not otherwiſe 
And he whoſe dog at ſuch time ſhall be found un. 
lawed, ſhall be fined three ſhillings; and for the fu. 
ture no bull ſhall be taken for lawing. But ſuch lay. 
ing ſhall be according to the common aſſize, name. 
ly, the three claws of the dog's fore-foot ſhall be 
cut off, or the ball of the foot taken out. And 
from henceforward dogs ſhall not be lawed unleſs 
in ſuch places where they were wont to be lawed 
in the time of king Henry, our grandfather. 

VI. No foreſter or bedel * for the future ſhall 
make any ale-ſhots +, or colle& any ſheaves of 
corn, or hay, or any kind of grain, or lambs, or 
pigs, nor ſhall make any gathering whatſoever, 
but by the view and oath of twelve inſpectors ; 
and when they make their view, ſo many foreſters 
ſhall be appointed to keep the foreſts as they ſhall 
reaſonably think ſufficient. 

VII. No ſwainmote Þ for the time to come ſhall 
be holden in our kingdom oftener than thrice a 
year, that is to ſay, in the beginning of the fifteen 
days before Michaelmas, when the agiſters j come 
to agiſt the demeſne woods; and about the feaft 
of St. Martin, when our agiſters are to receive 
their pannage 5; and in thele two ſwainmotes the 
foreſters, verdurers, and agiſters ſhall meet, and 
no other by compulſion or diſtreſs: and the third 
ſwainmote ſhall be holden in the beginning of the 
fifteen days before the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, 
concerning the fawning of our does, and at this 
{wainmote ſhall meet the foreſters and verdurers, 
and no others by compulſion. 

VIII. Andfurthermore, every forty days through- 
out the year, the verdurers and foreſters ſhall meer 
to view the attachments of the foreſt, as well of 
vert ¶ as veniſon, by preſentment of the foreſters 
themſelves ; and they who committed the offences. 
ſhall be forced to appear before them : but the 
aforeſaid ſwainmotes ſhall be holden but in ſuch 
counties as they are wont to be holden. 

IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt ** his wood in the 
foreſt at his pleaſure, and ſhall receive his pannage. 


X. We grant allo, that every freeman may drive 
his hogs through our demeſne woods freely and 
without impediment; and may agiſt them in his 
own woods, or elſewhere, as he will : and if the 
hogs of any freeman ſhall remain one night in our 
foreſts, he ſhall not be troubled ſo as to loſe any 
thing for it. 

XI. No man, for the time to come, ſhall lofe 
life or limb for taking our veniſon; but if any one 
be ſeized and convicted of taking veniſon, he ſhall 
be grievouſly fined if he hath wherewithal to pay; 
and if he hath not, he ſhall lie in our priſon a year 
and a day, and if, after that time, he can find ſure- 
ties, he ſhall be releaſed, if not, he ſhall abjure our 
realm of England. 


XII. It ſhall be lawful for every archbiſhop, 
biſhop, earl, or baron, coming to us by our com- 
mand, and paſſing through our foreſt, to take one 


or two deer, by view of the foreſter if preſent, if 
not, 


®* Bailiff of the foreſt. 

+ That is, taking ale to excuſe the offenders. 

t A court, touching foreſt-matters, the bailiffs or verdurers 
being judges. : 

| The officers that take in the cattle of ſtrangers to feed in 
the king's foreſt, 


$ Money for the feeding of hogs with maſt in the king's 
foreſts. g 

That is, the offences that have been committed in cutting 
wood or killing deer. 

** That is, take in his neighbour's cattle to feed. 
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{ præſens fuerit; ſin autem, faciat cornari, ne vide. 
atur hoc furtive facere: item licet in redeundo 
idem eis facere, ſicut prædictum eſt. 


XIII. Unuſquiſque liber homo de cætero ſine 
occaſione faciat in boſco ſuo, vel in terra ſua, quam 
habet in foreſta, molendinum, vivarium, ſtagnum, 
marleram, foſſatam, vel terram arabilem, extra co- 
opertum in terra arabili, ita quod non ſit ad nocu- 
mentum alicujus vicini. 

X1V. Unuſquiſque liber homo habeat in boſcis 
ſuis ætrias accipitrum, ſpervariorum, falconum, 
aquilarum, & heronum; & habeant ſimiliter mel 

uod inventum fuerit in boſcis ſuis. 

XV. Nullus foreſtarius de cætero, qui non fit 
foreſtarius de feudo, reddens firmam nobis pro 
balliva ſua, capiat cheminagium, ſcilicet pro ca- 
reta per dimidium annum duos denarios, & per 
alium dimidium duos denarios; & pro equo qui 
portat ſummagium, per dimidium annum unum 
obolum, & per alium dimidium annum unum ob- 
olum; & non niſi de illis qui extra ballivam ſuam 
tanquam mercatores veniunt per licentiam ſuam, 
in ballivam ſuam ad buſcam, meiremium, corticem, 
vel carbonem emendum, & alias ducendum ad 
vendendum ubi voluerint : & de nulla careta alia, 
vel ſummagio, aliquod cheminagium capiatur ; 
non capiatur cheminagium, niſi in locis illis ubi 
antiquitus capi ſolebat & debuit; illi autem qui 
portant ſuper dorſum ſuum buſcam, corticem, 
vel carbonem ad vendendum, quamvis inde vi- 
vant, nullum de cætero dent cheminagium; de 
boſcis aliorum nullum detur cheminagium fo- 
reſtariis noſtris, præterquam de dominicis boſcis 
noſtris. | 

XVI. Omnes utlegati pro foreſta a tempore re- 
gis Henrici, avi noſtri, uſque ad primam corona- 
tionem noſtram, veniant ad pacem fine impedi- 
mento & ſalvos pleggios inveniant quod de cætero 
non forisfacient nobis de foreſta noſtra. 


XVII. Nullus caſtellanus vel alius teneant pla- 
citum de foreſta, ſive de viridi ſive de venatione, 
ſed quilibet foreſtariius de feudo attachiet placita 
de foreſta, tam de viridi quam de venatione, & ea 
præſentet viridariis provinciarum & cum rotulata 
fuerint, & ſub ſigillis viridariorum incluſa præſen- 
tentur capitali foreſtario, cum in partes illas vene- 
rit ad tenendum placita foreſtæ, & coram eo ter- 
minentur. 


XVIII. Omnes autem conſuetudines prædictas 
& libertates, quas nos conceſſimus in regno tenen- 
das, quantum ad nos pertinet erga noſtros, omnes 
de regno noſtro, tam laici quam clerici, obſervent 
quantum ad ſe pertinet erga ſuos. 
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not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be ſounded, left he 
ſhould ſeem to do this privately : alſo in their 
return it ſhall be lawful for them to do the ſame 
thing; 

XIII. Every freeman, for the future, may erect 
a mill in his own wood, or upon his own land 
which he hath in the foreſt, or make a warren, 
or pond, a marl-pit, or ditch, or turn it into arable, 
without the covert in the arable land, ſo as it be 
not to the detriment of any neighbour. 

XIV. Every freeman may have in his woods 
the ayries of hawks, ſparhawks, falcons, eagles, 
and herons; and they ſhall have likewiſe the ho- 
ney which ſhall be found in their woods. 

XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a 
foreſter in fee, paying rent for his office, ſhall take 
cheminage *, that is to ſay, for a cart two pence 
during half a year, and for the other half year two 
pence; and for a horſe that carries burdens, for 
half a year a half-penny, and for the other half 
year a half-penny; and then only of thoſe who 
come as buyers; out of their bailiwic to buy under- 
wood, timber, bark, or charcoal, to carry it to 
ſell in other places where they will ; and for the 
time to come there ſhall be no cheminage taken 
for any other cart or carriage-horſe, unleſs in thoſe 
places where anciently 1t was wont and ought to 
be taken : but they who carry wood, bark, or coal 
upon their backs to ſell, though they get their 
livelihood by it, ſhall for the future pay no chemin- 
age for paſſage through the woods of other men; 
no cheminage ſhall be given to our foreſters, but 
only in our own woods. 


XVI. All perſons outlawed for offences com- 
mitted in our foreſts, from the time of king Henry, 
our grand-father, until our firſt coronation, may 
reverſe their outlawries without impediment, but 
ſhall find pledges that for the future they will not 
forfeit to us in our foreſt +. 

XVII. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall hold 
pleas of the foreſt, whether concerning vert or 
veniſon, but every foreſter in fee ſhall atrach pleas 
of the foreſt . as well concerning vert as veniſon, 
and ſhall preſent the pleas or offences to the ver- 
durers of the ſeveral counties ; and when they 
ſhall be enrolled and ſealed under the ſeals of the 
verdurers, they ſhall be prefented to the chief- 
foreſter, when he ſhall come into thoſe parts to 
hold pleas of the foreſt, and ſhall be determined 
before him, 

XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties afore- 
ſaid, which we have granted to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as belongs to us towards all 
our vaſſals of our kingdom, as well laics as clerks, 
ſhall obſerve as much as belongs to them towards 
their vaſſals. 


There is no original of this charter extant, nor any copy older than the firſt of Henry III. 


Such were the two charters ſigned at Runne- 
mede; and it is not eaſy to find any thing in them 
for a good king to except againſt, unleſs in the 
manner of their being extorted : but the barons, 
knowing the proud, vindictive, and inconſtant diſ- 
poſition of John, wiſely judged that he would em- 
brace the firſt apportunity to renounce theſe ar- 


ticles of compulſion, if not farther reſtricted to the 
obſervance of them ; therefore they inſiſted upon 
his conſent to their chuſing five-and-twenty of their 
number to ſee the charters duly obſerved. Theſe 
were to be diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Con- 
ſervators of the Liberties of the People ; and four 


of them were empowered to demand reparation, 


bs Money for paſſing through the foreſt. 
+ That is, commit no offence, Dr. Brady. 


31 


t May ſeize the body and goods of the offender, to make 
them appear. 


"i 4 within 
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within forty days, from him or his juſticiary, in 
caſe of the infringement of any article or articles : 
and if ſuch reparation ſhould be neglected, or not 
made, then this committee of four were to glve 
notice of the ſame to the reſt, who, with the com- 
munity of the nation, might ſeize his caſtles, lands, 
and poſſeſſions, until ſatisfaction ſhould be ob- 
tained, ſaving the perſons of himſelf, his queen, 
and children. All perſons might ſwear to aſſiſt 
them in theſe compulſory proceedings, and obey 
the orders of the twenty-five, or the majority of 
theſe conſervators. 

John himſelf iſſued writs, obliging all his ſhe- 
riffs, officers, and others, to aſſiſt them on ſuch 
occaſions, on pain of ſeeing their eſtates ſeized, and 
all their chattels ſold, within a fortnight after refu- 
{al, for the benefit of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. 

It was alſo agreed that twelve knights ſhould be 
choſen in every ſhire, at the next court, to enquire 
into evil cuſtoms and corrupt practices of ſheriffs, 
foreſters, and other officers, that they might be 
aboliſhed according to the intent of the charters; 
to the obſervance of which, in all particulars, John 
and the barons bound themſelves by oath. As a 
farther ſecurity, the governors of the caſtles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scar- 
borough were ordered to take an oath of obedience 
to the conſervators; and it was determined that 
the barons ſhould keep poſſeſſion of London, and 
the cuſtody of the Tower be lodged in the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, till the fifteenth 
day of Auguſt, within which time John engaged | 
that all things ſhould be reſtored to the barons ac- | 
cording to the order of the five-and-twenty, in| 
which caſe they reverted to the king *. 

And now every thing ſeemed to aſſume a new 
face, and a ſincere coalition between John and his 
nobles was pretended on both ſides, 

Elated with joy at their ſucceſs, and having pro- 
vided, as they thought, for the effectual pertorm- 
ance of what had been granted them by the king, 
the confederates thought their buſineſs done, and 
appointed a tournament to be held on the ſixth 
day of July at Stamford ; but having received in- 
telligence that a plot was concerted by the citizens 
of London to wreſt from them the maſtery of that 
metropolis, and putting it into the hands of John, 
they put off the tournament till the thirteenth of 
July, appointing it then to be held between Staines 
and Hounſlow, by which means their forces would 
be kept in the neighbourhood of that city. It was 
accordingly held there with great pomp. 

In the mean time John, who had never intended 
to fetter himſelf with chains of parchment, but had 
only bowed beneath the ſtorm that roared around 
him, began to caſt about how he might beſt retrieve 
his deſperate fortunes, and ſhake off the yoke of 
compulſion which appeared ſo grievous to his ſoul. 
In this deſign he was principally encouraged by the 
foreign mercenaries in his pay and about his per- 
ſon, who were continually repreſenting to him how 
ſhameful it was in a king to make any conceſſions 
to his ſubjects, much more when extorted from him 
by a rebellious force. John's mind being too 


ſtrongly biaſſed towards the ſame notions, reſolved to 
hazard all rather than fulfil the engagements he had 
entered into: with this view he retired by night, 
attended only by ſeven of his friends, and in great 


privacy, to the Iſle of Wight, where he no ſooner 
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arrived than he publicly renounced all | 
tions he had entered — with his big, . 
next ſtep was to ſend Pandulphus, the late le = 
who had remained about his perſon, to the - 4 
to ſolicit from his holineſs an abſolution of al his 
engagements with his barons; and at the ſame — 
diſpatched his chancellor, the biſhop of Worceſter, 
with Grey, the biſhop of Norwich, and ſeveral 
others, into France, Germany, and Flanders with 
orders to promiſe ſuch as would enter into his ſer 
vice, the confiſcated eſtates of the rebellious barons, 
as he called them: he gave theſe agents likewiſe a 
power to make grants beforehand of the Engliſh 
lands, and to execute the deeds in form, 

He met with no difficulties at the court of Rome 
whole interelt it was to ſupport him. Innocent 
eſpouſed his cauſe with the greatelt warmth; he 
threatened to puniſh their rebellion, as he affected 
to call it, with excommunication, unleſs they im- 
mediately returned to their duty, and implored the 
pardon of their ſovereign, whom they had ſo dif. 
graceſully entreated. But the barons, incenſed at 
John's notorious breach of faith, made light of 
the pope's threats; and, diſregarding his cenſure 
ſcized upon Rocheſter, which Langton put 1 
their hands; though it 1s hard to ſay how that pre- 
late could reconcile ſuch a ſtep with that allegiance 
which he undoubtedly owed to his king, who had 
entruſted to him the care of that fortreſs : but we 
too often find the beſt men carried away by the 
overflowings of zeal for the cauſe of liberty, with- 
out ſtopping at the proper limits between a juſt 
and patnotic oppoſition, and a licentious detec. 
tion. But of this we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more amply hereafter. 

It muſt alſo be confeſſed that John did not want 
a plauſible pretext for the meaſures he had lately 
taken; for, though the majority of the barons, 
who were only intent upon ſecuring their liberties, 
had retired to their habitations, and patiently waited 
the execution of the treaty, yet ſome of their mem- 
bers, who were of a more factious and turbulent 
diſpoſition, behaved in a very unjuſtifiable man- 
ner, plundering the countries through which they 
paſſed, maltreating the king's officers, burning the 
royal houſes and parks, and committing ſuch out- 
rages as rather beſpoke a commencement of civil 
war than a compromiſal of differences between the 
king and his nobles. 

In this ſituation of affairs, the biſhops, pene- 
trated with a true concern for the miſerics of their 
country, mediated with indefatigable pains be- 
tween both parties, infomuch that at length a con- 
ference was appointed to be held between the king 
and his barons (who, on their ſide, accuſed him 
of an expreſs breach of the Great Charter by his ap- 
plication to the pope, and the inviting over fo- 
reigners.) Oxford was the place pitched upon for 
this meeting; but John declined appearing, on 


| pretence that he did not think his perſon fafe among 


ſo many of his enemies: but the truth of the mat- 
ter is, that John had juſt received advice of the 

ope's having iſſued a bull of excommunication 
againſt all who ſhould dare to reſiſt the king ; as 
alſo that the foreign troops, whom he had ſent to 
invite to his aſſiſtance, were ready to paſs over to 
England. Accordingly he went on board a ſhip 
at Portſmouth, and ſet ſail for Dover, in order to 
meet this reinforcement, which arrived ſoon after, 
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in vaſt numbers from Brabaat, Flanders, and other 

arts of the continent, all ſoldiers of fortune, and 
ready to venture their lives in any cauſe to gain an 
eſtate. Thus ſtrengthened, John put his ſubjects 
at open defiance, and, without loſing any time, ſet 
out at the head of his army to undertake the ſiege 
of Rocheſter, of which he made himſelf maſter, 
though not till after a very obſtinate reſiſtance on 
the part of the beſieged, which fo exaſperated him, 
that it was with great difficulty his generals per- 
ſuaded him from putting the whole garriſon to the 
ſword in cold blood : however, William de Albi- 
ney, whom the barons had appointed governor of 
the caſtle under the archbiſhop, William of Lan- 
caſter, William de Emesford, and ſome others were 
ſent cloſe priſoners to Corte caſtle *. 

While John was employed in this ſiege, the 
pope ſent over to England his bull of excommu- 
nication againſt the barons, directed to cardinal 
Langton, who was enjoined to fee it carried into 
execution; but Langton peremptorily refuſed to 
comply with this injunction, alleging that the pope 
had been miſinformed, and that he would go to 
Rome in perſon, and lay the whole matter before 
his holinels. 

Upon this Pandulph, who had brought over the 
bull, taking the biſhop of Wincheſter as his aſſiſt- 
ant, ſuſpended the archbiſhop from all clerical of- 
fices, and proceeded to promulgate the excommu- 
nication againſt the barons F. 

John, after the taking of Rocheſter, divided his 
army into two bodies, putting the one under the 
command of the earl of Saliſbury, his natural bro- 
ther, and Fulk de Briant, who were to make head 
againſt the barons, now retired to London upon 
finding themſelves unable to keep the field ; while 
he himſelf marched northwards with the other. 
Theſe two armies committed the moſt ſhocking 
ravages and cruelties in all the countries tirrough 
which they paſſed, and, as they met with little or 
no reſiſtance, their progreſs was very rapid. 

The barons, on their ſide, getting together a 
ſtrong body of forces, marched from London into 
Cambridgeſhire, where they took that caſtle and 
the town. From thence they proceeded through 
the countics of Norfolk and Suffolk, and thence on 
to the ſea-coaſts, where they took Yarmouth and 
Ipſwich, and raiſed heavy contributions on the in- 
habitants, who were moſtly of the king's party. 
They next made themſelves maſters of Colcheſter, 
Hertford, and Berkhamſtead, with all the adjacent 
country. 

John continued his march till he arrived at North- 
ampton, where he kept his Chriſtmas, after having 
glutted his brutal revenge, with a barbarity more 
worthy of an eaſtern tyrant than an Engliſh king . 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, he 
ſummoned Albiney's caſtle of Belvoir, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, to ſurrender, threatening the governor of the 
place that, unleſs he ſurrendered in two days, he 
would cauſe his lord, whom he had in his power, 
to be ſtarved to death, upon which the garriſon 
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inſtantly laid down their arms and gave him poſicſ- 
lion of the place. 

About this time John received advice that great 
numbers of the nobility of Yorkſhire, abandoning 
their eſtates, had fled into Scotland, and done ho- 
mage to Alexander II. a youth of eighteen, who 
had ſucceeded his father William in the throne of 
that kingdom, and that he was preparing to give 
them a formidable aſſiſtance. Upon which he pro- 
ceeded with all the fury which revenge could ſug- 
geſt, and all the barbarity which mercenaries could 
exerciſe, into the ſouthern parts of Scotland, where 
he burned Haddington, Dunbar, and other towns, 
and advanced as far as the river Eſke, in order to 
attack Edinburgh, the capital of the kingdom; 
but the young Scottiſh monarch quickly raiſed a 
powerful army, and took up his ground fo advan- 
tageouſly, in a part of the country through which 
John muſt neceſſarily paſs in his further progreſs, 
that the latter, who dreaded the iſſue of a pitched 
battle, would not venture to proceed, bur, facing 
about, retreated with great precipitation; and, in 
order to prevent the enemy from being ſupplied 
with proviſions, in caſe they ſhould incline to a 
purſuit, he cauſed all the Scots farms, villages, and 
towns to be plundered and burnt, till he had ren- 
dered the whole country one dreary, diſmal, and 
horrid waſte. 

This deſolation appears to have had the deſired 
effect: Alexander, inſtead of following the fugi- 
tive army, marched to the weſtward, and pene- 
trated as far as Carliſle, which he took and forti- 
fied; and then returned through Weſtmoreland to 
Scotland. 

In the mean time John had made himſelf maſter 
of all the ſtrong places in the North, two caſtles 
only excepted, which ſtill continued in the hands 
of the barons, that of Mount-Sorrel, and another 
belonging to Robert de Ros; ſo that he now found 
himſelf at leiſure to turn his arms againſt the Welſh, 
whoſe country underwent the ſame treatment from 
him and his ruffians that the reſt of the kingdom 
had done. In his progreſs he reduced a number 
of caſtles, ſome of which he demoliſhed, and others 
he ſecured with ſtrong garriſons. After this he 
directed his march towards London; and being 
joined by the other diviſion of his army, under the 
earl of Saliſbury, he began to make the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for attacking the city. 

The affairs of the contederacy were now in a de- 
plorable ſituation, and a ſecond bull arriving from 
the pope, in which no fewer than thirty barons 
were nominally excommunicated, together with 
the city of London and all who ſhould aſſiſt againſt 
the king, it ſtruck ſuch a damp upon the party 
that it was deſerted by ſome of its moſt con- 
ſiderable ſupports, and in particular by Gilbert 
Rainfroy and the conſtable of Cheſter, who returned 
to the king's ſervice. 

The boaſted precautions in the Great Charter 
were now vaniſhed in ſmoke, and public care 
was obliged to give way to the firſt principle of 


An accident happened in the courſe of this ſiege, which 
confirms the upright intention of the barons in general, in their 
oppoſition to the king, and reflects great honour on the character 
of Albiney himſelf. John and one of his principal officers recon- 
noitring the place, the perſon of the former was known by an 
excellent markſman, an engineer within the caſtle, who ſaid 
to William de &lbiney, “Sir, I have a dart here ready in my 
hand, ſhall I let fly at the king; I am ſure of my mark? 
Heavens forbid! (exclaimed Albiney) wretch that thou art! 
doeſt thou think that I would ſpill the blood of the Lord's an- 
ointed ? 


+ The terms of this bull were as follow : «++ That the ſen- 
tence ſhould be publiſhed every Lord's-day and holiday, with 
ringing of bells and lighting of candles, throughout all Eng- 
land, until the barons ſatisfied the king for the injuries they 
had done to him, and returned to their obedience. 

t The cruelties related by our authors to have been com- 
mitted againſt the wretched inhabitants, ſeem to have ſurpaſſed 
the wickedneſs of human nature ſo much, that they are unfit 
for human ears ; I {hall therefore leave them to imagination, 
which can never paint them fo groſs as our hiſtorians have de- 


ſcribed them.” 
all 
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all human beings, ſelf-preſervation. They had 
no place of any ſtrength remaining except Lon- 
don, and even of that they could not long expect 
to remain the maſters, when ſuch a formidable 
army was in fight, bent upon its reduction, and de- 
voting them already, in imagination, the victims 
of overboiling revenge. In this their deep diſtreſs 
they had recourſe to an expedient, that nothing 
could juſtify but a conſciouſneſs that ſubmiſſion 
to John would have been death itſelf embittered 
with ſhame and ſlavery; and which, however ne- 
ceſſary, had well nigh been as productive of as fa- 
tal conſequences as thoſe they ſought to avoid by 
it. They implored the protection of a foreign 
prince; the perſon they fixed upon was Lewis, 
ton to Philip, king of France. Saher, earl of 
Wincheſter, and Robert Fitz Walter, were deputed 
to engage the French monarch to ſuffer his * to 
come over and aſſiſt in dethroning the tyrant, and 
to take the crown of England as the rich reward 
of his interpoſition. 

Philip's ambitious ſoul glowed within him at the 
proſpect of ſuch an acceſſion of power and terri- 
tory: nevertheleſs, with the moſt profound diſſi- 
mulation, he deſired time to examine their propo- 
ſal, and affected to treat the deputies with great 
coolneſs and reſerve. At length he gave them to 
underſtand, that he would by no means conſent to 
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his ſon's embarking on ſo precarious an expedition, 
without the moſt ſufficient ſecurity for the fidelity 
of thoſe in whoſe behalf he was to intereſt him- 
ſelf, and demanded that the barons ſhould put into 
his hands four-and-twenty of the nobleſt of their 
body as hoſtages for the performance of articles, 
Neceſſity knows no law; the extreme of miſery 
admits of no addition. The deputies were un- 
doubtedly empowered to ſubſcribe to any terms to 
gain their point; accordingly they agreed to Phi- 
lip's demand without heſitation, who, upon the 
arrival of the hoſtages at Paris, began to make 
preparations for the enterprize ; and prince Lewis, 
who was then at the head of an army in Langue- 
doc, warring upon the Albigenſes, came to give 
the deputies his own aſſurances that he would 
ſpeedily paſs over to England. In the mean time, 
ſome troops were immediately ſent to the barons, 
under the command of the caſtellans of St. Omer's 
and Arras, Hugh Chacun, Euſtace de Neville, 
Giles de Melun, Baldwin Britel, and William de 
Beaumont, who had orders to confer with the ba- 
rons concerning the operations of the approaching 
campaign. They arrived in the Thames, and 
from thence came up to London, on the twenty- 
ſeventh of February, 1216; and the ſoldiers they 
had brought with them were put into garriſon in 
thoſe caſtles which ſtill remained in the hands of 
the confederates. 

John began now to deſpair of ſucceeding jn 
his attempts upon the capital, ſince the citizens 
had received ſo ſtrong a reinforcement ; and there- 
fore he marched into Kent and Eſſex, where he took 
the caſtles of Colcheſter and Hedingham, and then 
marched down to. the ſea-coaſts, in order to take 
all the neceſſary precautions to prevent the landing 


of Lewis, with whoſe deſigns he was by this time 
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perfectly acquainted. He obliged the Cinque Ports 


and ſome other places to renew their oath of alle. 
giance to his perſon and government, and preſſed 
into his ſervice all the ſhips he could find on that 
part of the coaſt, which he filled with armed men, 
and reſolved to ſer ſail in perſon, and give the prince 
of France battle in his paſſage ; but a violent ſtorm 
having ſhattered great part of his fleet in port, he 
was obliged to lay aſide his deſign. 

While both parties were thus employed in mili. 
tary preparations, the pope, reſolved to ſupport 
John to the laſt, diſpatched one Gualo into France 
as his legate, with orders to forbid Philip, in his 
holineſs's name, to carry his arms into England, 
or diſturb the patrimony of St. Peter; and even to 
perſuade that monarch to employ his forces in de- 
tence of John, as being a vaſlal of the holy ſee, 
but in caſe Philip ſhould prove obſtinate, the le- 
gate was commiſſioned to threaten him with the 
thunder of the Vatican. | 

Philip received the legate in a very honourable 
manner; but when he came to open his commiſ. 
ſion he told him plainly, that the pope his maſter 
had no right to England, fince no king or prince 
could diſpoſe of his kingdom without the conſent 
of his ſubjects; and that the maxims the pope 
would introduce, were too pernicious to all {tatez 
to be received. The legate, not fatisfied with theſe 
reaſons, forbad Lewis, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, to enter England, and his father alſo to 
give his conſent : upon which the young prince, 
with a becoming ſpirit, adCrefiing himſelf to his 
father, ſaid, ** Sir, though I am your vaſſal, as to 
the fee I hold of you with reſpect to my lands in 
France, yet as to England you have nothing to do; 
wherefore I ſubmit myſelf to the judgment of my 
peers. If you command me, then, not to proſe- 
cute my right, more eſpecially ſuch a right as you 
cannot do me juſtice in, I muſt beg your majeſty 
not to withſtand my. reſolution, ſince, if there is a 
neceſſity for it, I will diſpute my wife's inheritance 
even to death“. Having thus ſpoken, Lewis de- 
parted from the conference ; which the legate per- 
ceiving, aſked the king of France a ſafe-condu& 
for England, who told him he would very willingly 
give him one through his own dominions ; but if 
by chance he ſhould fall into the hands of any of 
the commanders of his ſon Lewis, who guarded 
the ſca-coalt, he would not be reſponſible for what 
might befal him. This was ſufficient to convince 
Gualo that the father and ſon were perfectly in con- 
cert through the whole affair; but not knowing 
how to prevent things from taking a diſagrecable 
turn to the intereſts of the pope his maſter, he 
retired from court greatly enraged. 

Lewis, ſenſible that it would be of great conſe- 
quence to his affairs to reach England before the 
legate, aſſembled his forces in all haſte, and went 
on board his fleet, which had been got ready for 
the reception of himſelf and army, conſiſting of 
ſeven hundred * and eighty other veſſels: ac- 
cordingly he ſet fail, and on the twenty-firſt of 
May, 1216, landed in the iſle of Thanet. 

John was at this time at Dover, at the head of 
a fine army, but on whole fidelity he could not 


For the better underſtanding the latter part of this ſpeech, 
the reader is to obſerve, that on this occaſion the court of 
France had trumped up a title to the crown of England in 
right of Lewis's wife, Blanche of Caſtile, who was grand- 
daughter to Henry II. The whole of this claim, with the 


deſcents on which it was founded, and the arguments for and 
againſt, are to be found at large in Carte's Hiſt. of England, 
vol. i. p. 839, but are too dry and unintereſting to have a 
place here, 
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depend. He knew his mercenaries were princi- 
pally compoſed of the ſubjects of the French king, 
or of thoſe of his vaſſals, and conſequently he could 
not expect that they would ſerve him with the ſame 
alacrity againſt Lewis as they had done againſt the 
Engliſh : beſides, as the hopes of plunder had been 
their ſole motive for enliſting under his banners, 
he might reaſonably ſuppoſe that the ſaine motive 
would turn their ſwords againſt him and his party. 
Conſcious guilt and jealous diſtruſt benumbed all 
the faculties of his ſoul, and diſarmed him at the 
inſtant he ſtood moſt in need of reſolution. He 

ave Hubert de Burgh the command of Dover 
caſtle, and retreated with his forces, though ſupe- 
rior in numbers and military experience to thoſe 
of Lewis, and retired firſt to Guildford, and then 
to Wincheſter. 

Lewis, in whoſe favour John's fears had ope- 
rated more powerfully than many legions, marched 
with all expedition towards London, but in his way 
took the caſtle of Rocheſter, and received the ſub- 
miſſion of all the country round, except Dover. 
He entered London amidſt the molt joyful accla- 
mations: here the barons and citizens ſwore fealty 
to him, after his having taken a ſolemn oath to 
reſtore all their loſt inheritances, and to the nation 
its ancient privileges. He then made a ſpeech to 
all preſent, which has been handed down to us by 
Polydore Virgil, and which, on account its im- 
portance, and the great credit of that hiſtorian, 
we have tranſcribed in a note“. 

Though it does not appear that Lewis was ever 
crowned king of England, whatever ſome French 
hiſtorians may pretend, yet he certainly exerciſed 
ſeveral acts of ſovereign authority, but always un- 
der the title of Domini regis Franciæ primoge- 
tus,” granting charters for lands and honours, and 
created Simon Langton (brother to the archbiſhop 
of that name) his high-chancellor. This prieſt, 
having been lately diſappointed of the archbiſhopric 
of York, and exaſperated equally againſt John and 
the pope, treated all the thunders of the latter as 
mere bugbear; perſuaded Lewis, the barons, and 
the Londoners, to deſpiſe the cenſures of the court 
of Rome, and, notwithſtanding the interdict, to 
be preſent at divine ſervice; and prevailed ſo en- 
tirely, that the papal bolts fell ineffectual to the 
ground, 

The progreſs which Lewis now made in the king- 
dom was very rapid; nevertheleſs a great deal re- 
mained to be done before he could be maſter of 
England. John had the inhabitants of moſt of the 
maritime places on his ſide; and, indeed, if he had 
any merit with regard to government, 1t was the 
privileges which he gave to the ſea-ports, and 
which they {till claim, and the excellent regula- 
tions he made in the marine. This was an un- 
toward circumſtance for Lewis, who had chiefly at 
heart the making himſelf maſter of ſome convenient 
port, by which he might receive reinforcements 
from the continent, or pals over thither ſpeedily in 
caſe of a reverſe of fortune here. With this view 
he determined to make himſelf maſter of Dover, 
the molt conſiderable key of the kingdom, which 
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„U receive your faith, my lords, and I plight you mine, 
that I wilt preſerve the laws of this country, and that I will 
more regard the intereſt of the people of England than my 
own advantage; and that I will ſecure you, who, next to my 
parents, are dear to me, from all injury. From my father, a 
moit powerful prince, I am to inherit large poſſeſſions; it is 


not. therefore, to acquire a kingdom, or to increaſe my power, 
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was ſtill in the hands of John, and defied his power. 


He therefore ſet out from London, in order to ſe- 
cure the county of Kent. He afterwards reduced 
the county ot Suſſex entirely to his obedience; but 
William de Coldingham getting together a thou- 
ſand archers, and retiring into the wilds and taſt- 
neſſes of Suſſex, held out againſt Lewis, and killed 
lome thouſands of his Frenchmen. Lewis, with- 
out being able to reduce this youthful warrior, for 
ſuch Matthew Paris tells us he was, went next to 
Wincheſter, the caſtle and city of which he re- 
duced, and then received the homage of Hugh de 
Neville, together with the ſurrender of Marlbo- 
rough caſtle. He likewiſe underſtood, while he lay 
at Wincheſter, that William de Mandeville, Robert 
Fitz Walter, and William de Huntingfield, had 
met with great ſucceſs, in reducing Eſſex and part 
of Suffolk. 

And now Lewis, looking upon himſelf as law- 
ful and actual king of England, ſummoncd all the 
barons, and particularly the king of Scotland, to 
do him homage. In obedience to this ſummons 
the carls of Arundel and Saliſbury made their ſub- 
miſſions: this if a proof of the extreme unpopu- 
larity into which John was fallen. Nevertheleſs, 
that prince was not idle on his part, for he forti- 
fied and revictualled ſeveral ſtrong fortreſſes on the 
ſca- coaſt. 

In the mean time, Alexander, king of Scotland, 
broke again into England, took the city of Carliſle, 
and reduced moſt of Northumberland; after which, 
paſſing through the heart of England, he met 
Lewis, who by this time returned to London from 
his Kentiſh progreſs, and obtained from him a con- 
firmation of the rights which the barons gave him 
to Northumberland and the Engliſh provinces, in 
conſequence of which Alexander recognized the 
title of Lewis by doing him homage. 

Whillt theſe things paſſed in England, the am- 
baſſadors which Lewis had ſent to Rome, in order 
to ward off the ſentence of excommunication, and 
vindicate their malter's claim to the crown of Eng- 
land, met with a very haughty and cool reception 
from the imperious pontiff; but Lewis was never- 
theleſs reſolved to proſecute his pretended right, 
which was founded more on force than equity. 

John, hearing of his intention to beſiege Dover 
and Windſor, determined to run every hazard to 
prevent the execution of his deſign. Accorditigly, 
having drawn out of his other garriſons ſeveral ſtrong 
detachments, fo as to form a pretty conſiderable 
army, he marched to Wincheſter, and made a feint 
of offering Lewis battle ; but on a ſudden turned 
about, and fell upon the defenceleſs lands of the 
barons in Norfolk and Suffolk. 1 

And now the two important fieges above- men- 
tioned, were formed. Lewis inveſted Dover the 
twenty- ſecond of July, but found it a more difli- 
cult work than he imagined: Hubert de Burgh, 
the governor, was a vigilant, brave, and expe- 
rienced officer, and having a garriſon of an hundred 
and forty knights, with their followers, all refolute 
warriors, they made ſuch furious ſallies upon Lewis, 
that he was conſtrained to remove his camp, 


that I am come hither : it is to avoid the imputation of ingra- 
titude or cowardice, ſhould 1 have refuſed to come to your 
aſſiſtance, who have voluntarily appointed me your king, 
or have declined to engage in fo juſtifiable a war. Be ye, 
therefore, faithful, and follow me, for my conduct ſhall be 
ſuch as ſhall reſtore the kingdom of England to her dignity, 
ardto you your liberties,”? 
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to a greater diſtance, and turn the ſiege into a 
blockade. 

The barons, who were ſat down before Wind- 
ſor, met with ſtill worſe ſucceſs than Lewis; for 
the garriſon of that place making a very vigorous 
ſally, obliged the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege with 
precipitation. 

In the mean time Lewis, who ſeems to have 
been a prince of a weak judgment and haughty 
diſpoſition, inſtead of carefling the Engliſh, as he 
ought in prudence to have done, excluded them 
from his councils and confidence ; and, inſtead of 
reſtoring the Engliſh nobility to their honours and 
eſtates, beſtowed all favours upon his countrymen ; 
in particular he gave the earldoms of Wilts and 
Suſſex to the count de Nevers, a French nobleman 
of an infolent and overbearing diſpoſition, who 
oppreſſed the people to ſuch a degree that the 
Engliſh began to conceive a great averſion againſt 
the French, and took theſe proceedings as melan- 
choly omens of what they were to expect: and the 
intolerable pride and ſelfiſhneſs of theſe new comers 
at length opened the eyes of the barons themſelves. 
The reſpite they had gained by the firſt ſucceſſes 
of Lewis had eaſed that anguiſh which had driven 
them to ſeek relief from foreign arms, and many 
of them had now returned to reflection. The earl 
of Saliſbury, William Mareſchal, Walter Beau- 
champ, and ſeveral other noblemen, unable to put 
up with ſuch indignities, deſerted the cauſe of 
the French prince, who was ſo incenſed at this de- 
fection, that he is ſaid to have formed a plan of 
deep revenge, which was diſcovered by the viſcount 
of Melun, who, being ſuddenly taken ill, and be- 
ing given over by his phylicians, ſent for ſome of 
the Engliſh barons, deſiring them to come to him 
forthwith, that he might reveal to them ſomething 
which ſat very heavy on his conſcience. Hereupon 
the barons attending him, he told them that Lewis 
had entered into a compact with ſixteen of his 
French earls and barons, to puniſh all the Engliſh 
who had fought in his cauſe againſt king John, as 
traitors to their country, and to baniſh all their 
race out of the land : this he confirmed with an 
oath, and then gave up the ghoſt. 

This information, which met with the greater 
credit as it came from a man who was juſt go- 
ing to appear before the impartial Judge of the 
univerſe, filled the barons with the moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions. They now equally dreaded the 
ſucceſs of Lewis as of John; and the election of 
what kind of tyranny they would live under, ſeemed 
to be all that was now left them ; they began to 
repent of having called in foreigners, and ſeriouſly 
to think of returning to the obedience of their ſo- 
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vereign; and it is ſaid that no leſs than forty of 
them privately gave the king aſſurances of their 
friendly intentions towards him; and, had not the 
latter made himſelf dreaded by his implacable vin- 
dictive temper, ſo as to diſcourage the reſt from an 
application, a general reunion between him and his 
nobles might have been eaſily effected. 

Mean while that unhappy prince was in perpe- 
tual motion. The barons, after quitting the liege 
of Windſor caſtle, marched haſtily into Cambridge. 
ſhire, with a deſign to come upon John unawares, 
and ſeize his perſon ; but he having had notice 
given him of their approach by his ſcouts, removed 
to Stamford in Lincolnſhire. | 

But not knowing whom to truſt, and being ſuſ- 
picious even of his faſteſt friends, he reſolved to 
retire to the county of Nortolk, where he thought 
he ſhould be ſafeſt, and made choice of the little 
town of Lynn, to ſecure his treaſures, his crown, 
iceptre, and other things of value. Here he was 
treated with all poſſible demonſtrations of affection 
and loyalty by the inhabitants +, and here he made 
the general rendezvous of all his forces; but when 
he came to muſter them, he found, to his no ſmall 
regret, that moſt of his Poictevin troops had de- 
ſerted his ſervice. Nevertheleſs, as he was by this 
time informed of the general odium which Lewis 
had incurred, and that the barons, who had hitherto 
kept cloſe at his heels in order to harraſs him in 
his retreat *, were now returned to London, pro- 
bably with a view to give him an opportunity to 
make a ſtand, and that numbers of them were even 
ready to return to his ſervice, he determined to 
penetrate into the heart of the kingdom and give 
Lewis battle. 

With this view he drew forth his army, and ſet 
out on his march from Lynn, on the twelfch of 
October, in order to proceed the ſhorteſt way into 
Lincolnſhire. This lay over the waſhes between 
that county and Norfolk ; a dangerous paſſage, 
by reaſon of the overflowing of the tides at high 
water, 

Had John attempted a paſſage at low water, he 
might have proſecuted his march with great ſafety 
and expedition ; but he was ſo imprudent to enter 
the waſhes juſt as the tide was beginning to flow, 
which ruſhed in upon him with ſuch violence and 
rapidity, that he loſt the greateſt part of his forces, 
with all his treaſure, baggage, and regalia, and he 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped with life 4. 

We now draw to the period of this unhappy 
king's life. On the night in which he loſt his equi- 
page, he came to Swineſhead abbey, where he took 
his lodging. The great fatigues he had ſuſtained, 
and the conſtant hurry and perturbation of ſpirit 
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As a mark of his gratitude he granted the town great pri- 
vileges, and, as tradition ſays, made a preſent of his own 
ſword, to be carried before their mayor or provoſt (præpoſitus), 
together with a ſilver cup gilt, which they till preſerve, It is 
likewiſe probable that it was from this event that the town 
took its name of Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn. 

It is amazing to think how this unhappy prince (who 
moſt certainly had been the architect of his own miſery) was 
hunted about from place to place, and with what activity he 
ſupported himſelf. Dr. Brady has _ us, from original 
papers in the Tower, a curious detail of the places where he 
wry after his ſeveral marches, for almoſt a month before his 

eath. 

About the 8th of September he was at Sunning. 

On the 13th of September at Wallingford. 

At Aileſbury on the 15th. 

At Bedford the ſame day. 

At Cambridge on the 16th. 


At Clare on the 18th. 

At Clive the 2oth. 

At Bocking the 2 iſt. 

At Lincoln the 22d. 

At Stow, in Lincolnſhire, the 27th. 

At Lincoln the 28th. 

At Grimſby the 4th of October. 

At Spalding the 7th. 

At Lyan the gth and 11th. 

At Wiſbich the 12th. 

At Lefford, alias Sleford, the 15th. 

At Newark caſtle the 16th, 17th, and 18th. : 

t Matt. Paris, with a prepoſſeſſion common to the monkiſh 
writers, has told us that the earth opened and ſwallowed up all 
thoſe men and equipages ſo completely that not one eſcaped; 
but Coggeſhall, better informed, has related the accident as it 
really happened, 
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under which he had lived for ſome time, added 
to the vexation he felt at the irreparable loſs he 
had ſuffered, threw him into a violent fever. Next 
day, being unable to ride, he was carried in a 
litter to the caſtle of Sleford, and from thence to 
Newark, where, finding his end approaching, he 
ordered his will to be drawn up, by which he ap- 

inted his ſon Henry, then a child ten years of 
age, to ſucceed him: the ſame * the eighteenth 
of October, 1216, being St. Luke's day, he died, 
in the fifty-firſt year of his age; his death, as it has 
been tranſmitted to us, being more edifying than 
his life]. 

John reigned ſeventeen years, ſeven months, 
and ten days. His body was carried to Worceſter, 
according to his on order, and buried, with little 
funeral pomp, in the cathedral, Where his tomb, 
with his image on it, as big as life, is ſtill to be 
ſeen, but without any inſcription. 

It now remains that we ſhould ſay ſomething in 
relation to the character of this prince, whole vir- 
tues were ſo few, and his failings ſo very numer- 
ous, that truth muſt appear the ſevereſt cenſure, 
and any attempt to vindicate or palliate his conduct 
would be to fly in the face of all hiſtorical autho- 
rity. The murder of his nephew Arthur, the in- 
fringement of public property, and the violation of 

rivate honour and domeſtic peace, have conſigned 
his memory to deathleſs ignominy. Tyrannical 
and overbearing in proſperity, raſh and untameable 
in adverſity ; alike the bully and the dupe of papal 
authority, he ſhewed ſuch an amazing inconſiſt- 
ency in his conduct, that nothing but a belief of 
his inſanity could afford the leaſt ſhadow of excuſe 
for his procedure. The monks, it 1s true, have 
ſpared no pains to villify him on every occaſion, 
without regarding either truth or probability : in 
the claſs of theſe ſatirical legends may be reckoned 
that of his having ſent ambaſſadors to the mira- 
molin of Morocco, offering to hold his crown of 
that prince, and to turn Muſſulman; a ſtory which 
is ſo very abſurd, that nothing but the perſecuting 
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ſpirit of incenſed churchmen could poſſibly have 
given birth to; as if the character of this wretched 
prince was not ſufficiently black of itſelf, to ſtand in 
need of this additional ſtain to render it truly odious. 

But while we deplore thoſe vices which made 
him the ſcourge of that people over whom he had 
unjuſtly uſurped the rule, and for which, in the 
end, he was ſo ſeverely puniſhed, let us not forget 
to mention the few laudable tranſactions of his 
reign, by which the nation was benefitted and ad- 
vantaged. He eſtabliſhed the form of civil go- 
government in London * and feveral other places 
in the kingdom. He was the firſt who coined 
ſterling money, introduced the laws of England 
into Ireland, and granted the Cinque Ports thoſe 
liberties they nowenjoy. He made ſeveral excellent 
regulations for fitting out a navy on any ſudden 
emergency, and on all occaſions ſteadily ſupported 
the dignity of the Engliſh flag. 

In John we have an admirable inſtance of the 
wHe workings of Providence, who maketh uſe of 
the common revolutions of human affairs to pro- 
duce ſore good even from the greateſt apparent 
evil. The reign of this prince, wicked and mi- 
ſerable as it certainly was, gave occaſion to thoſe 
excellent charters which form the baſis of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. His tyranny firſt prompted 
the barons to aſſert, and his floth and indolence 
afterwards enabled them to obtain, thoſe in- 
eſtimable rights and privileges which are at once 
the glory and ſafeguard of Engliſhmen. 

This reflection naturally leads me to give ſome 
account of the riſe of the great diſpute between 
the king and his nobles, which I have avoided 
to treat upon in a particular manner in the courſe 
of his reign, that I might not too much embarraſs 
the narrative; but having now conducted this 
monarch to the period which put an end to all 
his purſuits and diſappointments, we may here, 
as from a reſting-place, take a retroſpect of an 
event which will ever ſtand diſtinguiſhed in the 


annals of our country, 


The fickneſs and death of kings and great men, as M. de 
Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, in his Additions to his General 
Hiſtory, are too often attributed to extraordinary cauſes with- 
out any juſt reaſon, Accordingly our old authors, not con- 
tented with the natural cauſes for John's death, which were 
certainly ſufficient to have brought the ſtouteſt mortal to the 
grave, have adminiſtered poiſon to him. Caxton, in his Chro- 
nicle, which was compiled about the year 1483, and printed 
in the year 1502, has given us a very curious and — 
account of John's death, which we ſhall here inſert, not ſo 
much on account of its veracity, as becauſe of the light it 
throws on the manners, the ſimplicity, and plain way of liv- 
ing of that age. 

« The king came by the abbey of Swineſhead, and there he 
abode two days: and as he fat at meat, he aſked of a monk 
of the houſe, how much that loaf was worth that was ſet be- 
fore him upon the table ? and the monk ſayd, that the loaf was 
worth but one halfpenny. O! ſayd the kyng, tho there is 

eat cheap of bread ; now, ſaid he, tho I may live any while, 

uch a loaf will be worth twenty ſhillings, or half a year be 
gone. And ſo when ſayd this worde, moch he thought, and 
often he ſighed, and toke and ete of the bread, and ſaid, by 
God, the word, the word, that I have ſpoken, it ſhall be ſoth. 
The monk, that ſtode before the kyng, was for this worde full 
of ſory in his herte, and thought rather he would himſelf ſuf- 
fer death, and thought if he mighte ordeyne ſome mannere re- 
medye. And annon the monke wente unto his abbot, and was 
ſhriven of him, and told the abbot all that the kyng had ſayd, 
and prayed the abbot for to aſſoyle him; for he would give the 
kyng ſuch a drinke, that all Englonde ſhould be glad thereof 
and joyfull. Tho yede the monk into a gardeyne, and found 
a grette tode therein, and toke her up, and put her in a cuppe, 
and prycked the tode through with a broche many tymes, till 
that the venym came out of every ſyde in the cuppe; and tho 
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toke the cuppe, and filled it with good ayll, and brought it 
before the kyng, kneyling, ſayenge, Sir, ſayd he, wlap ayll, 
for never the dayes of all your life dronke ye of ſo good a 
cuppe. Begyn, monk, ſayd the kyng ; and the monk dronke 
a grette draught, and toke the kyng the cuppe, and the kyng 
dronke alſo a grette draught, and ſett down the cuppe. The 
monk annon righte went into famerye, and there dyed annon, 
on whoſe ſoule God have mercy, amen, And five monks ſynge 
for his ſoule ſpecially, and ſhall while that the abbey ſtandeth. 
The kyng 2 annon full evyll at eaſe, and commanded 
to remove the table, and axed for the monk; and men told 
bim that he was dead, for his wombe was broken in ſundre. 
When the kyng heard this, he commanded for to truſſe; but 
it was for nought; for his belly begane to ſwelle for the drynke 
that he had dronke, and within two dayes he dyed, on the 
morrow aftes ſaynt Lukis day.“ 

But Hemingford gives a different account of the matter. 
He ſays, the abbot perſuaded the monk to poiſon the king, 
becauſe he had attempted to debauch his ſiſter; and that the 
monk effected his purpoſe by means of a diſh of pears, all of 
which he poiſoned except three, which he took care to diſtin- 

uiſh by a mark. Theſe pears he preſented to the king, and 
being defired to taſte them himſelf, he eat the three that he 
had marked ; by which means he eſcaped with life, while the 
king was poiſoned by eating the reſt. 

Speed proves that this king was really poiſoned, from num- 
bers of original manuſcripts. 

King John, in the year 1208, by his letters patent granted 
the citizens of London liberty and authority to chuſe to them- 
ſelves yearly a mayor, which office heretofore continued durin 
life. He likewiſe gave them leave to chuſe a — 
of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens ; and to elect and deprive their 


| ſheriffs at pleaſure. See Stowe's Survey, book v. p. 101. 
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The cauſes aſſigned for the contelt between | 
John and his barons are various; but this diſagree- 
ment may be eaſily accounted for, from the dit- 
ferent parties they were of, with reſpect to politics. 
Holingſhed informs us, trom Barnewell, that the 
chief cauſe of the conſpiracy was the demand which 
the king made of eſcuage, or ſcutage, from thoſe 
who retuled to attend him in his expeditions to 
Poictou, which the barons refuſed to pay, on pre- 
rence that they were not obliged to do it tor any 
war which the king carried on beyond ſeas. This 
refuſal occaſioned great animoſities, which, as our 
author ſays, were greatly inflamed when the barons 
were in poſſeſſion of the charter of Henry 1. pre- 
tented to them by archbiſhop Eangton. 

Caxton and Fabian aſſert that the variance be- 
tween the king and the barons was in a great mea- 
{ure owing to the baniſhment of the earl of Cheſter, 
who was ſent into exile by the king merely becaule 
he made frequent remonitrances to him againlt his 
cruelties, his adulteries, and his cohabiting with 
his brother's wife. Hector Boethius aſcribes all his 
troubles to the oppolitions with which he harraſſed 
his fubjects: and Hemingford imputes them partly 
to the ſame cauſe; but more particularly to his 
laicivious behaviour and boundleſs luſt, which 
ſpared no families, however great or powerful. He 
ruined the fortunes of his nobles by exorbitant 
taxes; ſeized their eſtates and inſulted their per- 
ſons; he even attempted to make a general inqui- 
ſition into the alienation of the royal demelnes, 
and the validity of the titles by which his barons 
held their poſſeſſions: an odious meaſure at all 
times, but particularly alarming in the reign of a 
king who liſtened to no law but his will, who ſa— 
crificed every tie of honour and conſcience to gra- 
tify his own avarice and revenge. 

It would be difficult to account for the nobles 
giving their leader, Robert Fitz Walter, the title 
of Marſhal of the Army of God“, and thereby 
making their cauſe that of religion, if we did not 
conſider that moſt, if not all, the civil wars which 
have troubled the world, adopted this ſpecious pal- 
liative. Impartiality, therefore, obliges us to con- 
feſs, that a ſtrange prevarication was made uſe of 
by thoſe concerned in this oppoſition; for when 
John oppoſed the nomination of Langton to the 
primacy, as an encroachment of the papal ſee on 
his prerogatives, the barons then took up arms 
- againſt him as an apoltate, and an enemy to the 
pope. Afterwards, when he was reconciled to the 
pope, and protected from any domeſtic peril by 
the vow of pilgrimage, they then oppoſe him as 
a ſervile wretch; and, notwithſtanding his papal 
protection, the war againſt him is termed the War 
of God and Holy Church. | 

Tradition, which is not always to be deſpiſed, 


ſpeaks of a large room, worked out of the ſolid 


rock, the paſſages to it winding and deep under 

round, and ſtill to be ſeen, where the caſtle of 
Holmſdale, at Ryegate, the head of the great ba- 
rony of Surry, once ſtood. Here the genius of 
Engliſh liberty held her awful aſſemblies in thoſe 
times of public diſtreſs. There, as our forefathers 
have immemorially reported, the barons ſecretly 
met and concerted the great plan of their country's 
deliverance, impervious to the jealous eye of ty- 


ranny. Nor is the tradition without its probabi— 
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lity, to one who examines the nature of the 
and its commodious vicinity to London +, 

Writers differ greatly in the character they give 
of archbiſhop Langton, who firſt ſet this oppoſition 
on foot. Some repreſent him as the reſtorer of 
Engiiih liberty; as a perſon who acted with a noble 
and becoming ſpirit of independency ; and whoſe 
conuuct, in the public commorions, was ſuch as 
became the firſt peer of England and a ſincere 
lover of his country. Others, and among theſe 
Mr. Carte, in his Hiſtory of England, gives a very 
different character of this prelate. He feems to 
have come into England (ſays the laſt- mentioned 
author) tull of rancour againſt him (John), re. 
ſolved to diſtreſs his government, and to embroit 
the kingdom ; though it doth not appear that 
John had given him any perſonal provocation: and 
It is very certain he had made no encroachment 
upon. the rights of the church; being, ſince he 
was ſubdued by the pope, the tameſt and moſt 
ſubmiſſive animal in nature, granting his congẽ 
d'elire immediately upon the vacancy of prelacies, 
and leaving the chapters and convenis to a free 
election, without offering to interpoſe by the re- 
commendation of any particular perſon. But Lang- 
ton, copying after his predeceſſor Becket, wanted 
to have to himſelf the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical 
dignities, and to act in civil affairs as it he was ma- 
ſter of the kingdom.” In ſuch a diverſity of opi- 
nions, concerning events fo long before our own 
times, we can be governed in our judgments 
only by the concurrent teſtimonies of hiſtorians of 
the molt acknowleged credit, and who were co- 
temporaries at that period. Theſe are unanimous 
in repreſenting John as a weak and tyrannical 
prince, totally regardleſs of the happineis of his 
people, whom he oppreſſed a thouſand different 
ways; and Langton and the barons as actuated by 
a true ſpirit of liberty, and by a regard to the 
public good, 

It remains now that I ſpeak of the wives and 
iſſue of this prince. 

John was firſt married to Aviſa, daughter of 
William, earl of Gloceſter, by whom he had no 
children, and trom whom, on that and other ac- 
counts, he thought proper to obtain a divorce. 
By his ſecond wife, Iſabel, daughter of Aymar, 
count of Angouleſme, he had two ſons ; namely, 

1. Henry, who ſucceeded him. 

2. Richard, who was afterwards earl of Corn- 
wall, and king of the Romans. 

And three daughters : 

1. Jane, who was affianced to Hugh de Luſig- 
nan, eldeſt ſon of Hugh, count de la Marche, but 
afterwards married to Alexander, king of Scot- 
land. 

2. Eleanor, wife of William Mareſchal the 
younger, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter. 

3. Ifabel, matched with Frederic II. emperor of 
Germany. 

His natural children were, 

1. Richard, by a daughter of the earl of 
Warenne, and therefore called Richard de Wa- 
renne. 

2. Geoffrey Fitz Roy, who died in Poictou. 

3. John, prebendary of Shirburn. 

4. Henry, lord of the manor of Waltham. 


* 


place, 


See page 343. 


+ Guth. Hiſt. Eng. vol. i. p. 642. 


5. Oſbert 


A. D. 1216. O 


J 
g. Oſbert Giffard. 
6. Oliver de Durdent, by Avice Tracey. 

7, 8, 9. Reginald, Swynulf, and Eudo, whoſe 
mothers, titles, and fortunes are not mentioned. 

And adaughter, named Joan, by Agatha, daugh- 
ter of Robert, earl of Ferrers, married to Llewel- 
lyn, prince of North Wales. 

The moſt remarkable occurrences, either do- 
meſtic or foreign, that diſtinguiſh this prince's 
reign were the following. 

In the ſecond year of his reign, French wine 
was fold in England for twenty-ſhillings per tun. 
Afterwards people were allowed to ſell red wine 
for ſix pence per quart, and white for eight pence, 
the former price being found too low for them to 
live by. Hoved. Ann. Burton. 

In his fifth year died Peter of Colechurch, who 
began to build London bridge with ſtone, and was 
buried in the chapel upon that bridge. 

On the tenth of July, A. D. 1212, great part of 
London was burnt down: the fire began in South- 


| 
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wark, and having conſumed the church of St. 
Mary Overy, went on to the bridge; and, whilſt 
great numbers of people ran, fome to behold, 
others to quench the flames, the houſes at the other 
end of the bridge took fire, fo that the multitude 
being thus encloted, many were forced to leap in- 
to the Thames, whilſt others crowding into the 
boats that came to their relief, were the cauſe of 
their own deſtruction, the boats and people ſinking 
together. Near three thouſand perſons periſhed 
by this melancholy accident, partly by water, and 
partly by fire. Matth. Paris. 

The moſt remarkable foreign events during this 
reign, were the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
arms of the French and Venetians; and the cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes, or Waldenſes, fo called 
from one Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, their 
founder: both which events the curious reader 
will find related with great elegance by the cele- 
brated Voltaire, in his Eſſay on General Hiſtory, 


vol. ii. 


Of the State of Religion, Laws, Arts, Commerce, Public Revenues, &c. 
in ExcLaxD, from the Acceſſion of WiLttam I. to the Death of King 
Joan. Including a Period of One Hundred and Fifty Years, viz. from 


A. D. 1066 to A. D. 1216. 


Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


_ faith and practice of the church of Eng- 
land continued much the ſame during the 
period we are treating of ; but the ſubmiſſion of 
the Engliſh monarchs and clergy to the papal chair 
underwent ſeveral changes worthy of notice ; for 
we ſhall make it appear, that the popes never ex- 
tended their authority farther than to preſide over 
the church in ſpiritual affairs, when they found 
they had to contend with men of firmneſs and re- 
ſolution, who, being ſeated in an imperial throne, 
knew how to preſerve and defend their preroga- 
tives independent of the ſee of Rome ; but that 
the moment they ſaw weak and pulillanimous 
princes were in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
they ſubjected them and their people, without 
mercy, to the arbitrary proce: dings of haughty le- 
gates and refractory prelates. And this political 
conduct of the ſee of Rome was not confined to 
England alone, but extended to all parts of Europe, 
where Chriſtianity was profeſſed conformable to the 
doctrines of the Romiſh church. 

During the reign of William IT. Gregory VII. 
poſſeſſed the papal chair, and ſeemed diſpoſed to 
carry the pretended prerogatives of the popes a 
few degrees farther than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors; and in the purſuit of this point he deſtroyed 
the repoſe of Europe for ſome years, continually 
endeavouring to raiſe the ſacerdotal power above 
that of the weſtern empire. A weak puſillanim- 
ous king, Robert of France, had been excommu- 
nicated by pope Gregory V. for eſpouſing his 
fourth couſin; and ſuch was the ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition of the times, that his courtiers and do- 
meſtics forſook him to a man, and refuſed to eat 
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Ne or ſerve, an excommunicated prince, ſo that 
the king ſaw himſelf obliged to purchaſe his abſo- 

lution by ſubmitting to undergo a penance of ſe- 
ven years duration, by divorcing his wife, and 
agreeing to pay a conſiderable ſum into the treaſury 
at Rome as an atonement for his crime. Gre- 
gory VII. imagined that what was practiſed at 
the end of the laſt century, would equally pre- 
vail in his time, and therefore ventured to me- 
nace to depoſe Philip I. for an affair which was 
the very reverſe of Robert's; for Philip divorced 
himſelf from his queen becauſe ſhe was his couſin, 
and eſpouſed his miſtreſs, on which Gregory VII. 
threatened to depole him for quitting his relation ; 
whereas his predeceſſor had excommunicated Ro- 
bert for cohabiting with his relation. Noevent more 
clearly demonſtrates, that true religion was not the 
ſpring of action at that time in theſe pious pontifts, 
but the ſame thirſt for temporal authority and 
grandeur that has ever ſince prevailed in the ſuc- 
ceſſors of St. Peter, but happily, in modern times, 
without effect. Gregory likewiſe made an attempt 
on William I. long after his acceſſion to the throne 
of England, and when he was at the height of his 
glory : during his reſidence in his Norman domi- 
nions, this haughty pope ſummoned him by his 
nuncio to do homage tor the kingdom of England, 
as a fief of the Roman ſee, and pay the arrears of 
Peter-pence, which for ſome years had been laid 
aſide : the king treated the ſummons with the con- 
tempt it juſtly merited; he told the nuncio, that 
he held his crown from God alone; and, to pre- 
vent the bad effects of the pope's threatened ven- 


geance, he publiſhed an edi, forbidding his ſub- 
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jects to receive any orders from Rome without his 
permiſſion, or to acknowlege any pope without his 
approbation. Gregory lived not to execute his 
menaces either on William or Philip; but his ſuc- 
ceſſor, Urban II. had the impudence to pronounce 
the ſentence of excommunication threatened by 
Gregory againſt Philip, even in his own domi- 
nions; but his ſubjects were wiſer than thoſe of 
Robert, and paid little regard to the formidable 
ſentence. 

The firſt eccleſiaſtical ſynod after the Conqueſt 
was held at Wincheſter, in the year 1070, where 
Ermenfred, biſhop of Syon, with Peter and John, 
two prieſt-cardinals, preſided in the name of the 
pope. The intention of this aſſembly was to de- 
pole Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
accuſed of holding that ſee and the biſhopric of 
Wincheſter at the fame time, of having worn 
firſt the pall of Rodbert, his predeceſſor, and 
of having afterwards received one from Bene- 
dict X. who had uſurped the papal chair. The 
crimes here objected to him were frivolous : the 
firſt was, indeed, an abuſe, but not of ſo flagrant 
a nature as to merit deprivation from both ſees: 
to the ſecond he anſwered, that he wore the pall 
of his predeceſſor only till the pope ſhould fend 
him a new one: to the third charge he replied, 
with great juſtneſs and propriety, that there was 
no other poſſeſſor of the papal chair at the time he 
received his pall. Notwithſtanding theſe defences, 
he was deprived of his ſees and thrown into priſon, 
where he ended his days in a miſerable manner, 
through the cruelty of William I *. 

The caſe of Agelmar, biſhop of the Eaſt Angles, 
was next taken into conſideration by this council, 
who paſſed the like ſentence of deprivation on him 
and ſeveral abbots. On the Whitſuntide follow- 
ing another ſynod was held, by the king's or- 
der, at Windlor, where Agelric, biſhop of the 
South Saxons, and many other of the clergy, were 
depoſed and cruelly treated, only for being Eng- 


liſhmen. 
Theſe aſſemblies alſo took into conſideration the 


following articles: 
I. Concerning the induction of biſhops and ab- 


bots by ſymoniacal hereſy. 
II. Of promiſcuous ordination obtained by bri- 


ery. 
Ill Of the life and converſation oſ thoſe ſo or- 
dained. 
Iv. The enjoining biſhops to hold councils twice 
a year. | 
W. The method of ordaining archdeacons, and 
other miniſters, who were to be preferred in their 
own churches. 
VI. The inveſting biſhops with a free power 
over the inferior clergy and the laity, 1n their dio- 


celes. 
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VII. That biſhops and prieſts do counſel and ad. 
viſe laymen to the performance of penance, on 
ſuitable times and occaſions. 

VIII. Conceraing clerks and monks, who have 
apoſtatiſed. 

IX. Concerning the aſcertaining the fees of 
biſhops, and that none conſpire againſt the prince. 

X. Of the payment of tythes by laymen, to be 
done according to the preſcribed rules. 

XI. That the goods of the church be held in- 
violable, and not to be invaded by any one. 

XII. Forbids all clerks to bear ſecular weapons. 

XIII. Enjoins due reverence to be paid to all 
of the ſacerdotal character, and a curſe pronounced 
againſt all offenders in the premiſes. 

Upon Stigand's deprivation, Lanfranc, an Ita- 
lian, was raiſed to the archiepiſcopal dignity: but, 
notwithſtanding the great credit in which he then 
was with William, and, indeed, at the court of 
Rome itſelf, yet he could never prevail to be ex- 
cuſed going thither in perſon to receive the pall 
at the pope's hands. Hildebrand, then archdeacon 
of Rome, and afterwards promoted to the papal 
chair by the name of Gregory VII. wrote him a 
letter on that ſubject, endeavouring to ſoften the 
refuſal, pretending that there was no precedent of 
diſpenſing with this ceremony, in favour of any 
of his predeceſſors. But certainly Hildebrand 
mutt have been very little read in the eccleſiaſtical 
hiitory of England, or elſe ſuppoſed Lanfranc not 
to Know that the pall had been ſent to Auguſtine, 
Juſtus, and Honorius, all three archbiſhops of 
Canterbury: it was not therefore from a ſcruple to 
introduce a new cuſtom, that Lanfranc was denied 
this favour, but for fear the archbiſhops ſhould, 
by degrees, forget their dependence on the pope. 
We ſhall frequently ſee, in the courſe of this Hi- 
ſtory, how much the Roman pontiffs abuſed their 
exorbitant power over the clergy of England. 

Whilſt Lanfranc was preparing for his journey to 
Rome, Thomas, canon of Bayeux, one of the Con- 
queror's chaplains, was nominated to the ſee of 
York. Ehortly after, the new prelate came to 
Canterbury, to be conſecrated, according tocuſtem; 
but Lanfranc requiring him to make a profeſſion 
of canonical obedience to him in writing, he re- 
fuſed to comply, and went away without conſecra- 
tion. This conteſt making a great noiſe, the king 
ſuſpected that Lanfranc had carried his prerogative 
too high; but, after being informed by ſcveral 
Engliſh lords that Lanfranc had required no more 
than what properly belonged to his ſce, the king, 
without taking upon him to decide the diſpute, 
found an expedient to ſatisfy the two prelates : he 
ordered Thomas to return to Canterbury, and de- 
liver a written profeſſion of obedience to Lanfranc 
as his ſenior, and that the ſettling the rights of che 
two ſees ſhould be referred to the pope. Soon after 


— 


* Malmeſbury, who is very partial in ſelecting ſuch facts as 
more immediately concern the character of William, informs 


quantity, quality, and place of his treaſure were diſcovered. 


| The reaſon why the partizans of William treated the memory 


us that Stigand was kept cloſe priſoner at Wincheſter, Where of this prelate with ſo much acrimony, may be eaſily aſſigned 
he lived upon very mean fare: his allowance from the king from his refuſal to crown that king and his endeavouring to 
being but ſmall, he was too avaricious to ſupply the deficien- | eſtabiſh Edgar "—_— on the throne ; hence it is that he 1s 
cies from his own eltate. Some of his friends, and particu- | treated with the groſſeit obloquy by the compiler of the Anna— 
larly Edgitha, the dowager of king Edward, perſuading him les Waverlienſes, who ſticks not to call him an apoſtate, and 
to live more generouſly, he ſwore, by all that was holy, that | every thing that is bad, as appears from his own words: 


it was not in his power, and that he was not worth a farthing. % Depoſito Stigando apoſtata, qui prius fuerit epiſcopus Hal- 
The immenſe riches that were found concealed under-ground 
after his deceaſe, manifeſted not only his avarice, but his per- 
jury likewiſe. They were diſcovered by means of a little key 
found hanging about his neck, after he was dead, which be- 
longed to a cheſt containing notes ; by means of which the 


— 


menſis, quz ſedes poſtea ad Norwich tranſl:ta eſt, & poſtea 
epiſcopus Wintonienſis, ad ultimum Cantuarienſis arciepiſco- 
pus, & hos tres honores non cauſa religionis, ſed cauſa cupi- 
diatis fimul tenebat, unde a papa Romano excommunicatus 
| fuerat.” Annales Waverl. ad ann. MLXXx. 


the 
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the two archbiſhops ſer out for Rome, where they 
met with a very different reception from Alexan- 
der II. then pope 3 that of Lanfranc was polite 
and obliging to the laſt degree; but the archbiſhop 
of York was deprived of his paſtoral ſtaff and ring 
by the pope, on a charge of ſimony, as was at the 
ſame time the biſhop of Lincoln. Lanfranc was 
then appointed the pope's legate, with full powers 
to remit or execute this ſentence, as he ſhould ſee 

roper, upon which he generoully returned them 
both their croſiers. 

As the point of precedency between the two 
archiepiſcopal ſecs had received no formal deciſion 
at Rome, it was reſumed on their return to Eng- 
land. Immediately upon their arrival they waited 
upon the king at Windlor, where, on account of 
the Eaſter lolemnity, molt of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal were allembled. The cauſe was ar- 

ued betore the king with great warmth on both 
ſides: Lanfranc's great eloquence and intereſt, 
however, prevailed ſo far, that the precedency was 
declared due to the ſce of Canterbury; not ſo much 
on account of the place, as of the ſuperior power 
which had always been exercited by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury. The river Humber was made the 
barrier between the two provinces, and the arch- 
biſhop of York forced to give up his pretenſions to 
the dioceſes of Lincoln, Lichficld, and Worceiter, 
while his juriſdiction was to reach over all the iſland 
north of the Humber. 

About this time another council was held at 
Wincheſter, wherein ſeveral canons paſſed, of 
which the following are the moſt remarkable. 
The Iſt was againſt any biſhops holding two dio- 
ceſes. 

The VIth enacted, that the ſacraments ſhould 
not be given in beer or water, but in wine mixed 
with water alone. 

The Xth forbade the burying of dead bodies in 
churches. 

The XVIch and laſt prohibits the making of 
of chalices * either of wax or wood, 

In the year 1072, a certain penance was impoſed 
upon every ſoldier who had been in actual ſervice, 
and the pope's legate approved the ordinance , the 
four firſt articles of which I ſhall, for curioſity, here 
tranſcribe, | 

I. Let him who knows he killed a man in the 
great battle +, do penance one year for every one, 
according to the number ſlain by him. 

II. For every one that he ſtruck, if he did not 
know that he died of the blow, it he remember 
the number, forty days for every ſingle man, either 
all at once or by intervals. 


III. If he knows not the number of men whom 


he has ſlain or ſtruck, let him do penance one day 
in every week, at the diſcretion of the biſhop, as 
long he lives. 

IV. Or, if he be able, let him redeem it 
with perpetual alms, by building or endowing a 
church 4. 

Theſe and other canons on the ſame head, which 
ſeem equally abſurd, will appear leſs ſo if we re- 
flect that the groſſneſs of that age was ſuch, that 
the people could have been no otherwiſe made ſen- 
ſible of the misfortune to which any Chriſtian was 
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reduced, by being obliged to ſhed the blood of a 
fellow-creature, even though an enemy, and up- 
on juſtifiable grounds. 

The next ſynod we meet with, aſſembled under 
Lanfranc, was at London, in the year 1075. In 
this council it was ordained, that biſhops ſhould 
take place. according to their ordination, unleſs 
their ſees enjoyed the privilege of precedency by 
ancient cuſtom. 

It was agreed “ that the archbiſhop of York 
ſhould be ſeated on the right and the biſhop of 
London on the left hand of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ||, and the biſhop of Wincheſter next the 
archbiſhop of Vork F. Some canons were alſo 

aſſed : the moſt remarkable are as follow. 

The Vth forbids all perſons, biſhops and abbots 
excepted, to ſpeak in the councils without leave 
from the metropolitan, 

By the VIIIth, marriage is prohibited to the ſe- 
venth degree, “ according (faith the canon) to the 
decree of Gregory the Great.“ But this pope, in 
his anſwers to Auguſtine's queſtions, limits the 
prohibition to the ſecond degree only. | 

The VIIth is againſt ſymony. This abuſe was 
now become very common. 

The VIIIth is levelled againſt ſorcery and divi- 
nation, and the like ſuperſtitious practices. 

The IXth canon of this ſynod imports, & that 
no biſhop, abbot, or clergyman ſhall ſit as judge 
in a cauſe of life and member, or by his authority 
countenance them that do.” 

Fourteen prelates, the archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, and twenty-one abbots ſubſcribed the canons 
of this ſynod. 

It has been already ſeen how zealouſly Dunſtan 
and the partiſans of Rome laboured to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy. This had long been a fa- 
vourite point with the church of Rome, but her 
endeavours on this head had hitherto met with 
{mall ſucceſs in England. However Lanfranc, ei- 
ther to make his court to Gregory VII. then pope, 
or becauſe he was perſuaded of the juſtice of the 
thing, endeavoured to introduce the decrees of the 
council of Rome relating hereunto. To this end 
he convened a council at Weſtminſter, in the year 
1076, in which we find this affair warmly debated, 
and ſo great an oppoſition made, that the archbiſhop 
was on the point of giving up his deſign : never- 
theleſs, finding he could not bring the ſynod to 
prohibit all the clergy in general from marrying, 
he procured, on what pretence is difficult to ſay, 
the following rule: That no canon have a wife: 
that ſuch prieſts as live in caſtles and villages, be 
not forced to diſmiſs their wives, if they have them; 
but ſuch as have not, are forbidden to have any. 
And for the future, let the biſhops take care to 
ordain no man prieſt or deacon, unleſs he firſt 
profeſs he hath no wife.” This reſtraint diſcou- 
raging many perſons of merit from taking orders, 
the church of England was in a little time fo ill 
provided with able miniſters, that there was a ne- 
ceſſity of relaxing a little in this point, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve hereafter. William I. ſeems 
to have conſidered himſelf as the head of the An- 
glican church; for he diſpoſed of benefices accord- 
ing to his own pleaſure ; ſeparated the eccleſiaſti- 


The cups in which the conſecrated wine is given. 
+ Meaning the battle of Haſtings. 
t This article was taken from the councils of Milevis, 


Brague, and the fourth of Toledo. See Johuſon's Collection 


of Canons. 
| As being dean of the province of Canterbury. 
$ Becauſe he 1s chanter of the ſame province. Gervaſe. 
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cal from the civil or hundred courts, by an expreſs 
mandate; and in many other inſtances, acted as 

ſupreme ordinary of tue church, particularly in 

his charter to Battle abbey, in Suſſex, which he 
himlelt founded. In that deed the king not only 

1 lands, but exempts the abbot and convent 
rom epiſcopal viſitation +. 

William Rutus bad neither the reſolution nor 
abilities of his father. He began his reign with 
fair promiſes to his clergy and people, dreading a 
revolt in tavour of his eldeſt brother, Robert; but 
whenever he got the better of his fears, he conti- 
nually diſtreſſed the churchmen, and carried his 
outrages as much beyond the bounds of decency 
and order, as the popes did in ſupport of their uſur- 
pations on the prerogatives of crowned heads. 
He had to oppole him the bigotted Anſelm ; who, 
on the death of Lanfranc, which happened in 
1089, was raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury, from 
being abbot of Bec, in Normandy. 

In 1091, a ſchiſm broke out in the church of 
Rome, and there were two competitors for the pa- 
pal chair, Odo, biſhop of Oſtia, called Urban II. 
and Guybert, of Ravenna, called Clement III. 
Anſelm on this occaſion perſiſted in acknowleging 
Urban as lawful pope, in oppoſition to the king, 
who was inclined to favour Clement, and who in 
vain urged to this haughty prelate the law made 
by his father, forbidding the owning any pope in 
England, but ſuch as the crown approved of. An- 
ſelm warmly contended, that the king had no right 
to intermeddle in church- affairs: the king as warmly 
denied this propoſition; and Anſelm was obliged 
to retire to Rome, where, as uſual, he ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of Urban againſt his lawful ſovereign. 
But Urban refuſing to engage in his quarrel, he 
retired to a monaſtery, from whence he was re- 
called, once more to raiſe diſturbances in England, 
in the following reign. 

We cannot wonder that under a prince ſo indif- 
ferent about religious matters as William II. was, 
no eccleſiaſtical ſynods were held. 

Henry I. having ſcized the throne, in prejudice 
of his elder brother (who was then in Apulia, on 


his return from Jeruſalem), granted many privi- 
in England; and Henry conſulting the biſhops on 


leges to engage the nobles and biſhops to conſent 
to his coronation. Among the reſt he complied with 
the requeſt of the biſhops to recall Anſelm, and 
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reſtore him to his former dignity : but, on his ar. 
rival he retuſed to do homage to the king for the 
archbiſhopric, or to receive the inveſtiture from 
his hands ; at the ſame time requiring him to give 
up the inveſtiture of churches, and the homage of 
the biſhops. The king, fearing that the archbiſho 
would retire, and ſupport the cauſe of his brother 
Robert, who had already aſſerted his right to the 
crown, after many fruitleſs debates and appeals to 
Rome, too tedious and unentertaining to recite 
tamely gave up his prerogative, and blindly ſub- 
mitted to the papal authority, in the time of PaC. 
chal II. and, at a great meeting of the ſtates, in 
1107, the two following articles were agreed to, 
VIZ. 

I. “ That for the future none be inveſted by 
the king, or any lay hand, in any biſhopric or 
abbey, by delivering the paſtoral ſtaff or ring. 

IT. “ That none, elected to any prelacy, be de- 
nied conſecration on account of the homage he 
does to the king.” 

Matters being thus made up between the king 
and Anſelm, the latter conſecrated five biſhops, 
viz. William of Wincheſter, Roger of Saliſbury, 
Recnelm of Hereford, William of Exeter, and 
Urban to the dioceſe of Llandaff. 

In the year 1108, a ſynod was held at London, 
in order to enforce the decrees of a former council 
concerning the celibacy of the clergy ; and its 
canons are more rigorous than thole ot any pre- 
ceding aſſembly, and were at that time thought ſo 
ſevere that many of the clergy refuſed to ſubmit to 
them, notwithſtanding Anſelm's violent endeavours 
to enforce obedience. 

The death of Anſelm following ſoon after the 
holding this ſynod, pope Paſchal, in virtue of the 
conceſſion made by Henry, ſent over a pall to 
Ralph, biſhop of Rocheſter, who was elected by 
the clergy into the ſee of Canterbury, though 
Henry was for ſetting up a ſecular clergyman, one 
Francis, abbot of Abingdon. | 

When Henry was in Normandy, the abbot An- 
ſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of Canterbury of 


the ſame name, preſented him with a commiſſion, 
empowering him to exerciſe the legatine authority 


this ſubject, they unanimouſly declared that this 
legation was contrary to the privileges of the An- 


+ The Ryle of this charter plainly ſhews it to have been an 
arbitrary act of William, and that he did not in the leaſt con- 
ceive that the archbiſhops or biſhops had any power, even in 
church- matters, ſuperior to his; and we find no mention made 
. of conſent, but only aſlent, given by the prelates and 

arons. 


William, by the grace of God, king of the Engliſh, to all 
clergy as well as laity throughout England, health. 


« Be it known to you, that I have given and confirmed, 
by the aſſent of Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Sti- 

and, biſhop of Chicheſter, and likewiſe by the advice of my 
— and barons, that the church of St. Martin the War- 
like, which I have founded, according to my vow, for the 
victory I have obtained in that place, ſhall be free and quit 
forever of all ſervitude and all burdens which the mind of man 
can deviſe ; and endowed with all the dignities and royal cu- 
ſtoms which I have granted by my regal authority, as my 
charter is witneſs. I therefore will and firmly command, that 
the ſaid church, together with the eſtate in land lying round 
it, be free from all dominion and oppreſſion of biſhops, in 
like manner as that which gave to me my crown, and by which 
the glory of my government is ſupported. Neither ſhall it be 
lawful for the biſhop of Chicheſter, although the ſaid church 
lies within his dioceſe, to lodge, as uſual, within the ſaid 
church, or in the mauors belonging to the ſame, againſt the 
will of the abbot: neither ſhall he there make any ordinances, 


nor be in any reſpe@ burdenſome to the abbot : neither ſtall 

he exerciſe upon the ſame any dominion, violence, or power: 

but let it be free from all exaction, as much as my own rovo! 

chapel is. Neither ſhall the abbot be ſummoned or compelled 

to go to the ſynod, unleſs he ſnall voluntariiy repair thither, 

| upon ſome buſineſs of his own; nor, when he ſhall think it 
proper, ſhall he be debarred from promoting his monks to ſa- 

cred orders. Neither ſhall any biſhop be contradicted by any 
one, in freely performing the conſecrations of altars, conũrma- 

tions, or other epiſcopal benedictions, when required thereto 

by the abbot or the monks. This likewiſe has been enacted by 
my royal authority, and by the atteſtation of my biſhops and 
barons, that the abbot ſhould be judge and lord of his own 
church, and the circumjacent land- eſtate, in all reſpecds. 
When an abbot dies, let his ſucceſſor be choſen out of the 
ſaid church, unleſs (which God forbid) a proper perſon can- 
not be found therein. Let none of my ſucceſſors preſume to 
infringe or violate this my conſtitution, thus confirmed by 
my vow and royal authority, Whoever, therefore, ſhall do 
aught againſt the liberties and dignities of the ſaid church, be 
ſhall be liable to make amends to our ſovereign crown. The 
witneſſes of this deed ate, Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; Stigand, biſhop of Chicheſter ; Walceline, biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter ; all of whom, in 
my preſence and hearing, have condemned, by perpetual ana- 
thema, the violaters of theſe my commands and conſtitutions. 
Given at Wincheſter,” 


glican 
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lican church. Henry, well pleaſed to find the 


— of his clergy ſo conformable to his own, 
entertained Anſelm at his court with great magni- 
ficence, but would not ſuffer his paſſing over to 
England; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury went 
in perſon to Rome, to lay the matter before the 
pe; but his holineſs having retired to Beneven- 
tum, before the victorious arms of the emperor 
Henry V. the archbiſnop followed him thither; 
but all he could obtain was a letter of compli- 
ments, with which he returned to Normandy. 

In the mean time Thomas, archbiſhop of York, 
dying, Thurſtan, one of the king's chaplains, was 
choſen in his room. This prelate, upon his elec- 
tion, revived the diſputes concerning the prece- 
dency of the two ſees, and refuſed to make the 
cuſtomary ſubmiſſions to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury : but the king gave him to un erſtand, he 
mult either comply, or renounce his archbiſhopric. 
Thurſtan, however grievous it might be to him, 
choſe to reſign : nevertheleſs he prevailed on the 
chapter of York to ſend deputies to Paſchal II. to 
repreſent the wrong done to their ſee. Theſe de- 
puties managed the matter ſo well, that Paſchal 
wrote to Henry, exhorting him to reſtore Thur 
ſtan; adding, that in caſe the archbiſhops had any 
diſpute about precedency, he would take the de- 
ciſion of it upon himſelf. 

Paſchal dying, and Gelaſius II. ſucceeding him, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent his agents to 
Rome, to ſound the diſpoſition of the new pope, 
who told them, that he would ſend a legate into 
England to examine into, and ſettle, the conteſt : 
but he was prevented by a ſudden death from 
putting his deſign into execution. 

Guido, archbiſhop of Vienna, was now choſen 
ope, by the name of Calixtus II. and was ac- 
nowleged by the kings of England and France, 

and the archbiſhop of Canterbury : nevertheleſs, 
Thurſtan found means to work fo effectually upon 
the new pontiff, by dint of pecuniary elocution, 
that, in a council held at Rheims, he received 
conſecration from the pope himſelf. But Henry 
was ſo enraged at Thurſtan's behaviour, that he 
baniſhed him and all his friends out of all his do- 
minions in England and France. 

In an interview, however, which paſſed ſoon 
after between the pope and Henry, at Giſors, he 
was reſtored, but on condition that he ſhould not 
exerciſe any of his paſtoral functions before he 
had given ſatisfaction to the ſee of Canterbury. 

About this time Turgot, archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews, in Scotland, dying, Eadmerus (to whom 
we are indebted for that excellent Hiſtory which 
bears his name) was, by the recommendation of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, elected to the vacant 
ſee, by the king's licence and the conſent of both 
clergy and laity ; but he inſiſting ſtrenuouſly upon 
receiving the epiſcopal benediction from no other 
hand but that of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whoſe authority in church-matters he exceedingly 
magnified, Alexander, king of Scotland, told him 
that he would maintain the independency of the 
church of Scotland againſt the ſee of Canterbury, 
or any other, Hereupon the diſpute became warm, 
and Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, who was now 
reconciled to king Henry, prevailed on that prince 
to take part againſt Eadmerus, who was accord- 
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on which, leaving Scotland, he ſet out for Canter- 
bury, from whence, notwithſtanding all his ſub- 
miſſion afterwards, Alexander would never ſuffer 
him to return. 


In the year 1122, died Ralph, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. John, biſhop of Bath, died the ſame 
year: this prelate had purchaſed the city of Bath 
from the crown, and removed thither the ſee of 
Wells. 


In 1123, William Corboyl was elected arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate was a canon 
regular, but was the firſt archbiſhop of that ſee 
who had never been a monk. 

In 1125, Honorius II. ſent cardinal John de 
Crema into England with the title of legate ; bur 
it was not without great difficulty that he was re- 
ceived, after ſtaying a long time in Normandy. 
He attended a ſynod at London, touching the mar- 
riage of prieſts ; but in the writ of ſummons it 
was expreſly declared, that the council was con- 
voked by the order and with the concurrence of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Although this le- 
gate, from his arrival, was not at all agreeable to 
the Engliſh, he affected, in the exerciſe of his le- 
gation, an inſolence of deportment which not a 
little encreaſed their diſguſt. He inſiſted upon of- 
ficiating in the church of Canterbury, although he 
was not a biſhop; and in the council of London 
he ordered his ſeat to be raiſed, like a throne, above 
the two archbiſhops and all the nobility of the 
kingdom. 

In 1127, William Corboyl, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, held a ſynod at London, wherein he pre- 
ſided as the pope's legate. Little is remarkable 
in the decrees of this ſynod, only mention is made 
of a pariſh-prieſt for the firſt rime, in the Vth ar- 
ticle, part of which runs thus: If any pariſh- 
prieſts live with women not allowed by law, or ad- 
here to their concubines or wives, let them be caſt 
out of the order and be deemed infamous.” The 
function of pariſh-prieſts, in former times, ſeems 


to have been the ſame with that of a reader in one 


of our great pariſh-churches at this time; for we 
find in archbiſhop Arundel's Conſtitutions, an ex- 
preſs diſtinction made- between pariſh-prieſts and 
curates or chaplains. By the VIth canon of this 
council we find that certain officers were then, for 
the firſt time, appointed under the title of Mini- 
{ters of the Church, to manage the ſecular affairs 
of a dioceſe under the biſhop, in the ſame manner 
as our modern pariſh-officers called church-wardens 
and overſeers. And by this article the puniſhmenr 
of married prieſts and their concubines are put in- 
to their hands . 

In the year 1129, died pope Honorius IT. upon 
which a double election into the ſee of Rome fol- 
lowed : the one candidate was Gregory, a cardinal- 
deacon, who aſſumed the name of Innocent II. 
the other was Peter, a cardinal-prieſt and a man of 
quality, who took the name of Anacletus II. By 
the perſuaſion of the famous St. Bernard, Henry ac- 
knowleged thc former in England, and prevailed 
on the king of France to do the ſame in his terri- 
rories. a 

In the year 1138, during the reign of king 
Stephen, Albericus, biſhop of Oſtia, was received 
as the pope's legate in England without oppoſition, 
the king being ſo precariouſly ſituated that he 


ingly deprived of his paſtoral ring and ſtaff. Up- 


durſt not oppoſe the innovations of Rome. A 


+ See page 220. of this Hiſtory, n,“. 
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See Johnſon's Collection of Canons. 4 
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ſynod was held at Weſtminſter under this legate, 


in which ſeveral encroachinents were made upon 
the liberties of the clergy and the independency 
of the Engliſh church. 4 this council the vacant 
ſee of Canterbury was filled up with Theobald, 
abbot of Bec, who went to Rome to receive his 
pall from the hands of Innocent II. and aſſiſted at 
a council held under that pope, as did alſo the 
biſhops of Worceſter, Coventry, and Exeter. 

The pope having, at Stephen's requeſt, in- 
veſted his brother — biſhop of Wincheſter, 
with the legatine power, he held a council, in the 
year 1143, at Wincheſter, in the preſence of Ste- 
phen. 
traordinary nature. | 

The Iſt was, That thoſe who violated a church 


or church- yard, or laid violent hands on a clerk or | 


other religious perſon, ſhould not be abſolved by 
any except the "4d 

The IId ordains, That the plough and huſ- 
bandman in the fields ſhall enjoy the ſame peace 
(privilege) in the fields as if they were in the 
church-yard.“ | 

But the preference which had been given by the 
pe to the biſhop of Wincheſter over the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in appointing the former his 
legate, produced a quarrel between the two pre- 
lates, from which the court of Rome derived great 
advantages; for, upon this occaſion, both parties 
appealed to the Roman ſee, which, before that 
time, had very ſeldom been taken as umpire in 
Englith diſputes. After a long conteſt, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter was deprived of his legation by 
pope Celeſtine II. who conferred it on his rival as 
a free gift of the holy ſee. The court of Rome 
would, in all probability, have extended its uſur- 
pation {till farther, had not the ſchiſms, which hap- 
pened in that age, kept its ambition within bounds. 
However, the exerciſe of the legatine power con- 
tinued in England at different times till the death 
of John. 

In the reign of Henry II. the famous charter 
granted by William I. to Battle abbey, was diſ- 
puted by the biſhop of Chicheſter, as being con- 
trary to the canons 3 but we are left entirely in the 
dark as to the determination of this controverſy. 

In the year 1160 (ſome place it ſix years later, 
others two only), a ſynod, by command of the king, 
was held againſt a new ſect of heretics, as they 
were called, which appeared in England. They 
A to have been the real Vaudois, or Walden- 
ſes, though they went here under the name of 
Publicans : their notions with regard to the Creed, 
the Trinity, and Incarnation, were orthodox ; and 
their leader, one Gerrard, behaved with all the 
enthuſiaſm of a man ready to lay down his life 
for his doctrine. Their notions, however, accord- 
ing to ſome of our hiſtorians, were ſo extravagant 
upon other points of Chriſtianity, that they were 
ordered to be publicly whipped and branded with 
an iron in the forehead ; and it was commanded by 
public proclamation, that no one ſhould preſume 
to give them any relief, by money or food. This 
they bore with great reſignation, and many of them 
miſerably periſhed in the rigour of winter. 

Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, after fill- 
ing the ſee twenty-two years, was ſucceeded by 
Thomas Becket, king's chancellor and firſt mini- 
ſter, whoſe diſputes with king Henry we have al- 


| was not ſo much an eccleſiaſtical as a civil contro. 


Here two canons were made of a very ex- | 


ready related in the reign of that monarch, as it 
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verſy. 

After king Henry had made the conqueſt of 
Ireland, and regulated the firſt ſettlements of the 
Engliſh in that kingdom, a ſynod was held at Cz. 
ſhel, in which Nicholas, one of his Chaplains, and 
Ralph, archdeacon of Llandaff, aſſiſted, 
following canons were decreed. 

I. That the Iriſh ſhould not marry within the 
prohibited degrees of conſanguinity. 

IT. That their children ſhould be catechiſed 
(i. e. their god-fathers ſhould be interrogated) 
and then baptiſed. 

III. “ That all Chriſtians ſhould pay tythe of 
cattle, corn, and other iſſues and profits, to the 
pariſh-church where they dwell, 

IV. That the lands of the church ſhould be 
freed from all ſervices or burdens laid upon them 
by the laity, particularly the cuſtom of entertain- 
ing or giving free quarter to the great men and 
their families, when upon any progreſs. 

V. © That no clergyman ſhould be obliged to 
pay part of the fine laid upon or paid as a compo- 
ſition by any of their relations, being laymen, for 
murders by ſuch laymen committed. 

VI. “That all maſters of families, when viſited 
by ſickneſs, ſhould make their will, in preſence of 
their confeſſor and ſome of their neighbours ; and 
after a diviſion of their goods and chattels into 
three portions, one third was to go to the children, 
another to the wife, and the remainder be ſet apart 
for defraying the funeral expences. 

VII. That thoſe who had been confeſſed im- 
mediately before death, and died in the boſom of 
the church, ſhould be buried with the accuſtomed 
ceremonies, and that maſs ſhould be faid for their 
fouls : and, in fine, that the Iriſh ſhould for the fu- 
ture conform in all points to the rituals and cere- 
monies of the Engliſh church.” 

After the murder of Thomas Becket, prince 
Henry, in his father's life-time, ordered Odo, prior 
of Canterbury, to proceed to a new election; and 
the prior making a voyage to Normandy, to con- 
ſult the king, was deſired to uſe his intereſt in be- 
half of the biſhop of Bayeux, who did not, how- 
ever obtain that dignity. We have already ob- 
ſerved, in the hiſtory of Henry II. that the choice 
of the convent fell upon Roger, abbot of Bec, 
who declined the honour. Then they choſe Richard, 
prior of Dover, againſt whom young Henry ap- 
pealed to the pope, ſo that he was obliged to make 
a journey to Rome, where he was conſecrated, 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of the younger 
ny; and received the pall from the pope him- 
elf. 

This new archbiſhop, at his return, held a pro- 
vincial ſynod at London, in the year 1175. Roger, 
archbiſhop of York, refuſed to be preſent at this 
council, becauſe his claims were not allowed: theſe 
were, that his croſs ſhould be borne before him 
within the province of Canterbury; and that the 
dioceſes of Lincoln, Cheſter, Worceſter, and Here- 
ford ſhould be conſidered as annexed to the pro- 
vince of York. Several other church-matters were 
canvaſſed in this aſſembly, but not of ſufficient 
moment to claim a place here; and the decrees 
which paſſed in it were moſtly extracted from for- 
mer decrees and councils of the church. 

The Conſtitutions of Clarendon being confirmed 


at Northampton in the year 1176, an eccleſiaſtical 
ſynod 


Here the 


ſynod was likewiſe held at the ſame place and time, 
to which Henry ſummoned the king of Scotland, 
and his clergy, to acknowlege the ſupremacy of 
the Engliſh church. They accordingly appeared 
at the time appointed; and as each archbiſhop 
claimed the ſuperiority, the Scot made a handle of 
their diſpute to refuſe the ſubmiſſion, yet, that he 
might not involve himſelf in a diſpute with Henry, 
he referred his cauſe to the determination of the 
pope, who ſent cardinal Vivian over to England, 
with power to diſcuſs and decide the controverſy. 
But the Scottiſh king perceiving that this legate 
was more attentive to extort money than to arbi- 
trate the difference, would not ſuffer him to enter 
his country till he had ſworn he would attempt no- 
thing to the prejudice of his crown and kingdom, 

The ſame year the diſpute about precedency 
broke out between the two primates of Canterbury 
and York, which was carried to ſuch an indecent 
length, in a ſynod held at Weſtminſter, under 
Hugozun, the pope's legate, that the biſhops who 
ſided with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, fell up- 
on him of York with clubs, ſtaves, and even their 
feet, till they left him almoſt breathleſs with their 
blows. This affair was carried before pope Alex- 
ander III. who decreed that neither metropolitan 
ſhould claim precedency of the other, but accord- 
ing to the priority of ordination. 

At this period we find Henry, in conſequence of 
the pope's remonſtrances concerning certain hard- 
ſhips ſuſtained by the Engliſh clergy, & the 
following conceſſions in their favour. Matt. Paris 
tells us, that he yielded them at the importuni 
of one Peter Leon, ſent over to negociate this af- 
fair. They were in ſubſtance as follow. 

I. No clerk ſhall be proſecuted in a ſecular 
court for any treſpaſs or crime, nor be compelled 
to appear in perſon upon any action not immedi- 
ately relating to the king's foreſts, or that the fee 
is lay, and conſequently liable to ſervice, either to 
the king or ſome other ſecular lord. | 

II. No archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or abbey ſhall 
be kept in the king's hands longer than for one 
year, unleſs upon urgent neceſſity. 

III. Thoſ: who are convicted of, or confeſs, 
the murder of a clerk, ſhall be puniſhed by the 
juſticiary of England in the preſence of the dio- 
ceſan. 

IV. “ Clerks ſhall not be compelled to try any 
iſſue by ſingle combat.” 

But notwithſtanding this indulgence of the king, 
the pope ſoon after began to find fault with the 
Engliſh clergy for intermeddling with ſecular af- 
fairs, and even wrote a letter forbidding them to 
haunt the court or royal palaces, as thereby their 
attention to their paſtoral function was improperly 
diſtracted. In anſwer to this letter the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury wrote another to the pope, in which | j 


he juſtified biſhops living at court, by many argu- 
ments drawn from religion and ſound policy. 
About this time the Scottiſh clergy are ſaid to 
have ſubmitted to the archbiſhop of York as their 
metropolitan z but the Scotch writers unanimouſly 
diſclaim any ſuch dependency, and defy our hiſto- 
rians to produce any one proof of it. Sir James 
Dalrymple, a learned Scotch antiquary, has refuted 
the whole ſtory in a very plain and ſimple manner“. 
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In the year 1180, the eleventh council of La- 
teran was convened at Rome by Alexander III. at 
which only four Engliſh biſhops were preſent, it 
being one of the privileges of the church of Eng- 
land not to be obliged to ſend more than that 
number to councils held at Rome. The Albigen- 
ſes, or Waldenſes, were excommunicated in this 
council, and all Chriſtians forbidden to hold cor- 
reſpondence with them. 

One of the canons prohibited, on pain of ex- 
communication, to promiſe benefices before a va- 
cancy. But this prohibition took place only with 
regard to patrons, and not with reſpe& to the 
popes, who broke it continually by means of pro- 
viſoes, of which, in ſpite of the canon, they made 
frequent uſe. 

It was alſo reſolved, in this council, to eaſe the 
vaſt expence that churches and religious houſes 
were liable to, for the entertainment of viſitors and 
their retinue: it was decreed, that in viſitations an 
archbiſhop ſhould not have more than fifty horſe, 
a biſhop than thirty, a legate than twenty five, and 
an archdeacon more than feven. A rare inſtance 
of moderation and reformation ! The charges the 
abbeys and churches were at on this occaſion, were 
called procurations, becauſe the churches were ob- 
liged to procure what was neceſſary for the enter- 
tainment of their viſitors : in proceſs of time this 
was commuted for, by a ſum of money, which kept 
the name of procurations, and became a terrible 
ſource of oppreſſions impoſed by the inſolent nun- 
cios and legates of the more inſolent ſee of Rome, 
upon the churches. Tiltings and tournaments were 
likewiſe forbidden ; but this prohibition proved of 
little effect towards aboliſhing that monument of 
ancient ſuperſtition and folly. 

At this time the pope called Geoffrey the king's 
natural fon to account for having enjoyed the re- 
venues of the ſee of Lincoln, into which he had 
been elected for ſeven years without being conſe- 
crated ; and he was offered the alternative, either 
to accept of orders, or relinquiſh his preferment in 
the church, the latter of which he choſe, and ac- 
cordingly reſigned his ſee. 

In the year 1183, pope Lucius, being oppreſſed 
by the citizens of Rome, had recourſe for aſſiſtance 
to Henry, who, being at that time in Normandy, 
iſſued a ſum of money to the pope out of the 
royal Exchequer, rather than ſuffer the legate, ſent 
over on that occaſion, to proceed to England to 
introduce a cuſtom which might be injurious and 
detrimental to his ſubjects. 

In this year alſo cardinal Vivian held a national 
council in Dublin, with a view of bringing the 
church of Ireland to an entire conformity to that of 
Rome; but the Engliſh government ſoon perceiv- 
* . he aĩmed at, took care to diſappoint his pro- 
ject, upon which he departed not a little diſpleaſed. 
In the year 1184, died Richard, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; a harmleſs but time-ſerving and 
avaricious prelate. A difference happening be- 
tween the prelates and the monks of Canterbury 
about the right of election, the latter produced 
ſuch authentic teſtimonies that Henry allowed 
them to have the moſt legal title to it; upon 
which they choſe Baldwin, biſhop of Worceſter, 
a fayourite of the king, into the vacant fee. 


See Dalrymple's Collections, p. 320—325. 
+ Theſe were, according to Hoveden, p. 582. 
Reginald of Bath; the abbots were many in number. 


Hugh, biſhop of Durham, John of Norwich, Robert of Hereford, and 
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Nevertheleſs the archbiſhop, with the approba- 
tion of Henry, concerted a ſcheme for deſtroying 
their intereſts in all future elections. This was by 
erecting a ſociety of ſecular canons at Hackington, 
about half a mile from Canterbury; but the artful 
monks quickly ſaw through this ſcheme, and be- 
ſtirred themſelves ſo effectually at the court of 
Rome, that the pope wrote over to the archbiſhop, 
peremptorily ordering him to deſiſt from his de- 
lign; fo that the building, which was now 1n 
great forwardneſs, was, to the great mortification 
of Baldwin, entirely ſtopped. 

In the year 1188, the government of Scotland 
took ſo ſeaſonable an advantage of the troubles in 
which Henry was involved, that it obtained a bull 
from pope Clement III. by which the church of Scot- 
land was rendered independent of that of England. 

As to the particulars of Henry's engaging and 
diſengaging himſelf in the buſineſs of the cruſade, 
we have already related them in the civil hiſtory of 
his reign. 

At the death of this monarch, the ſees of York, 
Wincheſter, Ely, Saliſbury, and London were va- 
cant; and at an eccleſiaſtical ſynod held by king 
Richard, in 1189, at Pipewell, in Northampton- 
ſhire, the archbiſhopric was conferred upon Geot- 
frey, the king's natural brother, formerly elect of 
Lincoln; William Longchamp, chancellor and 
prime miniſter to Richard, was made biſhop of Ely; 
Wincheſter was beſtowed upon Godfrey de Lucy; 
London was given to Richard, archdeacon of Ely; 
andSaliſbury ro Hugh Waller, dean of York. Geof- 
frey was obliged to pay a round ſum to the crown 
for his ſee, to obtain the king's confirmation ; and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury entered a ſtrong claim 

to the privilege of giving them conſecration. Soon 
after cardinal de Agnani came as legate from the 
pope, to adjuſt all differences between the arch- 
biſhop and the monks of Canterbury, which had 
been revived on both ſides in relation to the affair 
of canonical obedience, and the building the church 
at Hackington. Richard forbid the legate proceed- 
ing farther than Dover; and he himſelf, in conjunc- 
tion with the queen-mother and the archbiſhops of 
Rouen and Dublin, laboured ſo effectually, that a 
final accommodation ſeemed to be concluded : the 
legate then had permiſſion given him to come to 
Canterbury. By the pacification it was agreed 
that the church ſhould never be finiſhed, while the 
monks on their part profeſs canonical obedience to 
the ſee of Canterbury: at the ſame time a prior, who 
had been forced upon the convent, was laid aſide. 

Several objections were now ſtarted againſt the 
conſecration of Geoffrey, elect of Vork; the biſhops 
of Durham and Saliſbury proteſted againſt the va- 
Iidicy of the election, as being made in their ab- 
ſence; and the dean and treaſurer of York excepted 
to his perſon, as having been born in adultery, 
and concerned in bloodſhed. while he fought his 
father's battles againſt the rebels. Theſe proteſts 
were followed by appeals to the pope, who referred 
the hearing of the affair to his legate, who gave it 
in favour of the elect ; and his oppoſers were won 
over by the king to withdraw their appeals ; and 
Richard ſoon after ſer fail upon his expedition to 
the Holy Land, in which he was attended by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; by. which means the 
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difference about that prelate's conſecrating Geoffje 
was removed. * 

Baldwin dying at the ſiege of Ptolemais, the kin 
caſt his eyes upon Hubert, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who alſo attended him in his expedition, as the 
moſt proper perſon to fill the ſee of Canterbury 
Accordingly he wrote over to the queen-mother 
to ſupport Hubert's intereſt ; and he had ſoon af. 
ter the ſatisfaCtion to hear that he was unanimouſly 
elected. 

At Richard's return to England, the cleroy of 
York preferred grievous complaints to the x 
againſt their archbiſhop, whom they accuſed of di. 
vers irregularities, and of diſcouraging appeals to 
the court of Rome. The pope, in conſequence 
hereof, directed a commiſſion to the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, the archdeacon of Norwich, and the prior of 
Pontefract, for trying the archbiſhop, and for ſuſ- 
pending him in caſc they ſhould find the charge 
againſt him properly ſupported, unleſs he would 
make his perſonal application at Rome within three 
months. Geoffrey paid very little regard to this 
injunction; and as the biſnop of Lincoln refuſed 
to execute the pope's orders, that pontiff ſuſpended 
Geoffrey from all temporal and ſpiritual juriſdiction. 

Mean while Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was veſted with a legatine commiſſion, by virtue 
of which he held an aſſize and ſynod at York, in 
the cathedral there, where he enacted ſome canons 
to prevent and reform the avarice and corruption 
of prieſts, as well as the practice of falſe ſwearing, 
againſt which they pronounced the ſentence of ge- 
neral excommunication. As there 1s ſomething 
very particular and tremendous in the form of theſe 
general excommunications, I ſhall here exhibit one 
of them, as taken from an old Saxon manuſcript, 
but modernized for the uſe of the readers of this 
age. It is levelled againſt theft, but doubtleſs was 
likewiſe applicable to perjury, or any other crime. 

„By the authority of almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and St. Mary, mother of 
our bleſſed Lord, and St. Michael the archangel, 
and St. Peter the prime apoſtle, and St. Nicholas, 
and St. Auguſtine, and all Chriſt's ſaints, let the 
men be excommunicated and damned that com- 
mitted this theft, that conſented to any part of it, 
or ſhared in it, or that have or expect any part of 
it; and let them be feparated from entering into 
holy church, and from the fraternity of God's elect. 
Moreover, let them have their portion and puniſh- 
ment with Judas, our Lord's diſciple, and with him 
that ſaid to our Lord, « Depart from us, we will 
not have the knowlege of thy way; ” except they be 
converted and betake themſelves to ſatisfaction. 
Let them be accurſed eating and drinking, walk- 
ing and ſitting, ſpeaking and holding their peace, 
waking and ſleeping, rowing and riding, laughing 
and weeping, in houſe and in field, on water and 
on land; in all places: curſed be their head and 
their thoughts, their eyes and their ears, their 
tongues and their lips, their teeth and their throats, 
their ſhoulders and breaſts, their feet and their legs, 
their thighs and their inwards; let them remain ac- 
curſed from the bottom of the foot to the crown of 
the head, unleſs they bethink themſelves, and come 
to ſatisfaction. And juſt as this candle is deprived 


of its preſent light®, ſo let them be deprived of their 


In pronouncing theſe words, the biſhop, prieſt, or other, 


who pronounces the ſentence, and who holds 2 lighted a taper 


in his hand, turns the ſame downwards and puts it out, as do likewiſe the aſſiſtants, who each of them carry one of theſe 


tapers, 


ſouls 


ſouls in hell. Let all the people ſay, So be it, be 
it ſo.” 4 

After this progreſs, the metropolitan, as we have 
obſerved in another place, erected a chapel at 
Lambeth, with a view to eſtabliſh lecular canons, 
according to the ſcheme formerly projected at 
Hackington; but the monks of Canterbury having 
again recourſe to the pope, he ordered him to de- 
fiſt from his deſign. 

But under John, Richard's ſucceſſor, Hubert 
acquired a great increaſe of credit and influence 
with the ſee of Rome; for Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
the famous hiſtorian, being elected biſhop of St. 
David's, laid claim to a metropolitical right over 
the ſees of Llandaff, Bangor, St. Aſaph, Cheſter, 
Hereford, and Worceſter, and refuſed to profeſs 
canonical obedience to the fee of Canterbury: but 
Hubert's intereſt proved too powerful for Gi- 
raldus, who was obliged to renounce his elec- 
tion, and another was conſecrated in his room. 

About the ſame time the diſpute between Hu- 
bert and the monks of Chriſt-church was again taken 
into conſideration, and compromiſed upon the fol- 
lowing terms : the archbiſhop was allowed to re- 
build the church and chapel of Lambeth, but li- 
mited both as to the number of canonries with 
which it was to be endowed, and in the value of the 
ſettlement he was to make upon them, 

In the year 1200, the fame archbiſhop held a 
national ſynod at Weſtminſter, in which ſeveral 
canons were made touching the celebration of 
baptiſm, and the payment of tythes; the latter 
of which articles was always enforced in every 
council: and all Templars, Hoſpitallers, and 
other religious, were forbidden to receive tythes 
from laymen without the conſent of the biſhop. 

In the year 1201, a pious though bold impoſtor 
appeared, whoſe name was Euſtace, and was ab- 
bot of Flay. Havin | 
general profanation of the Lord's day, which, ac- 
cording to his enthuſiaſtic notions, was to begin 
on Saturday at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
laſt till ſun-riſing on the Monday following, he 
forged a letter, which he pretended to have been 
written againſt the profanation of the Sabbath by 
Chriſt himſelf, and to have been found on the altar 
of St. Simeon, at Golgotha, near Jeruſalem. Full 
of a frantic zeal, he went over all England, preach- 
ing againſt this impiety, and with prodigious ef- 
fect upon the common people, who looked upon 
him as inſpired from N and all markets, 
fairs, and labour, which been wont to be com- 
—_ practiſed or held on Sunday, were now laid 

ide. 

In the hiſtory of John's reign we have been ſo 
circumſtantial in relating his diſputes with the pope, 
that very few eccleſiaſtical.matters of any conſe- 
quence retnain to be diſcuſſed. 

In 1206, the pope being defirous to levy an 
extraordinary Rome-ſcot, or tax of St. Peter's 
pence, the biſhops aſſembled a ſynod, to delibe- 
rate upon the demand; but a mandate from the 
king obliged them to break up their ſeſſions, 
without coming to any determination, Neverthe- 
leſs, Florentinus, the pope's legate, called another 
ſynod at Reading upon the ſame account; and, 
as if the clergy had perſuaded the king to his 
late refuſal, extorted from them an aid in lieu 


of the extraordinary Rome · cot demanded by the | 
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obſerved that there was a 
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ſand pounds; to ſuch. a bare- 
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In 1211 we find John extorting no leſs than an 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling from the clergy 
and religious of England. 

In November, 1216, pope Innocent III. con- 
vened the twelfth council of Lateran, at which 
were preſent four hundred and twelve biſhops, and 
amongſt them Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This council paſſed fourteen canons ; and fince 
the church of England was no lets concerned than 
the other churches of Chriſtendom in the ſtatutes 
made therein, it cannot be foreign to our purpoſe 
to take ſome notice of them : but however, to 
avoid prolixity, I ſhall only tranſcribe the three 
canons which ſeem remarkable above the reſt. 

The Iſt eſtabliſhes, in very ſtrong terms, the 
preſence of the blood of our Saviour in the ſacra- 
ment; and that the bread is actually and identically 
tranſubſtantiated into the body, and the wine into 
the blood, of Chriſt. 

The IIId canon of this council is an audacious 
attempt to raiſe the eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins 
of all civil right and authority. It enacts, 

That all ſecular powers (in which are included 
all fovereigns) ſhall be ſolicited and addreſſed, and, 
if need be, compelled by eccleſiaſtical cenſure, to 
take an oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ex- 
tirpate all heretics out of their dominions. That 
the ſame oath ſhall be exacted from all perſons pro- 
moted to any dignity, ſpiritual or temporal: and 
if any temporal lord ſhall refuſe to purge his de- 
meines of heretics, after having had proper notice 
given him ſo to do, he ſhall be excommunicated 
by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; and in caſe 
of contempt or refuſal of ſatisfaction within one 
year, that the pope ſhould declare his ſubjects and 
vaſſals abſolved from their oath of allegiance, and 
at the ſame time exhort the catholic princes. to fall 
upon his territories, with permiſſion given them 
to enjoy the ſame, if they conquered them, ſaving 
the right of paramount to the fovereign of the 
fief, provided there ſhould be ſuch a right, and 
that the ſaid paramount ſhall in noughe have in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of holy church by any in- 
fringement of this canon.” | 

By the XIVth canon it ſhould ſeem that the 
celibacy of the clergy was not yet univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed ; for it is there provided, 

“That in caſe the clergy, who, by the laws of 
the country in which they live, were allowed to 
marry, ſhould become libertines, that they ſhould 
be treated with double ſeverity.” | 

At this council appeared ambaſſadors from the 
king of England, who charged the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury with abetting and aſſiſting the barons 
in their oppoſition to their ſovereign. The charge 
being proved, or pretended to be proved, the ſen- 
tence of ſuſpenſion, which had before been iſſued 
againſt this prelate, was now confirmed. The 
clergy of York appeared there at the ſame time, 
and petitioned for the confirmation of Simon Lang- 
ron (the archbiſhop's brother) into the ſee of York, 
to which they had elected him; but the pope re- 
fuſed to comply with their requeſt, and ordered 
them to proceed to a new election. The preben- 
daries thereupon made choice of Walter de Grey, 
biſhop of Worceſter, who was accordingly con- 
firmed by the pope, and received the pall from 
his hands, but not till he had ſoftened this pon- 
tiff into a compliance by a preſent of ten thou- 
aced length did the 
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ſee of Rome at that time carry its venal power and 
tyranny. 

After this ſhort ſketch of church-tranſactions, 
we ſhall now take a tranſient view of the religious 


orders that ſettled in England, of the prelates who | 


| 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their piety and learn 
ing, and of the hiſtorians who flouriſhed in this 
iſland during the period of time we have had un. 


der conſideration, 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


OWARDS the end of the eleventh or the 

beginning of the twelfth century were inſt1- 

tuted the orders of the Carthuſians, Ciſtercians, 

and Præmonſtratenſes, who afterwards ſettled in 

England ; to theſe may be added the Regular Ca- 

nons, reformed by Ivo de Chartres, in 1098. Con- 
cerning theſe I ſhall jay a word or two, in order. 

The Carthuſians were ſo called from Chartreuſe, 
a town of Grenoble, in France, where they were 
firſt eſtabliſned, by one Bruno of Cologne, a canon 
of Rheims. They are ſaid to have ſettled in Eng- 
land in 1180: theſe followed the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, or Bennet“. They were but a ſmall body, 
and, though too rich, indeed, for men who had 
divorced themſelves from the world, ſtill continued, 
notwithſtanding their wealth, in the ſtrict obſerv- 
vance of faſting, ſilence, prayer, and ſolitude ; 
they led a life of tranquillity amidſt the general tu- 
mults which diſtracted the reſt of the world. 

The Ciſtercians had their name from Ciſtercium, 
or Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons, in France, 
where they firſt aſſembled, under one Harding, an 
Engliſnman, in 1099. St. Bernard was ſoon after 
received into this ſociety, whence they were ſtyled 
Bernardines : theſe refined alſo upon St. Bennet's 
rule. They came hither in 1128: being brought 
in by William Giffard, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
were firſt ſettled in the abbey of Waverley, in 


Surry. In x151, their chapter made an injunction. 
that there ſhould be no more monaſteries of their 
rule founded, there being already five hundred at 
that time. | 
The Præmonſtratenſes, or Norbertines, was an 
order founded by St. Norbert T. They were 
brought into England in 1146, and ſettled at New. 


houſe, in Lincolnſhire. They followed the rule of 


St. Augultine. 

The Canons were diſtinguiſhed into Regular and 
Secular; the firſt reforming upon the lait, gave 
them that name by way of reproach. They pre- 
tended to receive their rules from St. Auguſtine. 

In the ſame reign (namely that of Wilſiam Ru- 
fus) the famous order of Sempringham was founded 
whoſe origin was this: Joceline, a knight of Lin. 
coinſhire, having a ſon, named Gilbert, whom 
on account of ſome bodily impertections, he thought 
unfit for the world, he made him a prieſt, and 
gave him a benefice in a town of his, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, called Sempringham. This Gilbert was 
founder of the order of the Gilbertines, or monks 
of Sempringham : they encloſed within one houſe 
both men and women, but ſcparated them by 
walls, that they might neither ſee nor hear each 
other. This order, in his life-time, increaſed to 
ten houſes, containing in all ſeven hundred bre- 
thren and fifteen hundred ſiſters. | 


LEARNED MEN in the XIth, and XIIth CENTURIES, 


T HE moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtics who lived 


in England from the acceſſion of William I. 

to the death of king John, were the foilowing. 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who crowned Wil- 
liam I. was a good and pious prelate. He had been 
biſhop of Gloceſter, where he built the cathedral. 
Afterwards he purchaſed ſeveral eſtates, and an- 
nexed them to his archbiſhopric: he was alſo a great 


benefactor to the abbey of Beverley. Simeon of 


Durham tells us, that he went in pilgrimage through 
Hungary to Jeruſalem, which no Engliſh biſhop 
was ever known to have done. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This pre- 
late was a perſon of noble birth, and ſuppoſed to 
have been of Daniſh extraction. His poſſeſſions 
lay in the country of the Eaſt Angles, and, before 
the Conqueſt, were imagined to have been greater 
than any in England, excepting thoſe of Harold 


and Edwin. Though he was not very deeply read 
in books, he was profoundly verſed in mankind; 
and had great natural parts, improved by reflection 
and increaſed by experience: his judgment was 
clear, and his underſtanding ſolid. His prudence, 
conſtancy, magnanimity, and extraordinary talents 
had been univerſally acknowleged. He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of an inſinuating addreſs, an irreſiſtible elo- 
quence, and great artfulneſs. He was magnifi- 
cent, perfectly acquainted with buſineſs, poſſeſſed 
every qualification requiſite for a ſtateſman, and 
was able to manage the humours of perſons to his 
own advantage. His immenſe riches, power, and 
character, gave him great influence over perſons of 
all ranks, and his intereſt was employed entirely in 
defence of the rights and liberties of his country- 
men. He had been. chaplain to Edward the Con- 
feſſor, and had fo great an aſcendant over that mo- 


— 


* St Benedict, or St. Bennet, was born about the latter end 
of the fiſth century, in the duchy of Spoleto, in Italy, and 
ſtudied at Rome. At the age of ſeventeen he retired to the 
deſart of Sublaco, at the diſtance of forty miles from that city, 
and lived three years in a frightful cavern. He was afterwards 
elected abbot of a neighbouring monaſtery ; but being diſguſted 
with the manners of the monks, he once more retired to ſoli- 
tude, where he was in a little time joined by ſuch a number 
of diſciples, that he built twelve monaſteries. Underſtanding 
there was a temple of Apollo at Monte Caſſino, he went thi- 
| ther, converted the inhabitants, demoliſhed the idol, built two 
chapels on the mountain, and laid the foundation of the famous 
monaſtery of Monte Caſſino. There he compoſed his rule, 
and founded the order of the Benedictines, who in a little 


time ſpread themſelves all over Europe. 

+ This faint was born in the ducky of Cleves, in the year 
1082, ſon of the count Gennep, and related to the emperor 
Henry V. who appointed him his almoner, or chaplain, and 
offered him the archbiſhopric of Cambray, which he refuſed. 
Tired of a court-life, he reſigned his bencfices, ſold his patri- 
mony, and diſtributed his money to the poor; then he went 
teaching and preaching from place to place, until St. Bernard 
gave him a ſolitary volley, called Premontre, where he founded 
the order of Canons Regular. He was afterwards forced to ac- 
cept the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, and thither tranſlated 
his canons, whoſe auſtere life aſtoniſhed the canons of that ſee, 
and had well nigh excited a rebellion againſt their founder. 


narch, 


narch, that, when all the reſt of the nobility had 
failed in their application, he prevailed with him 
to condefcend to an accommodation with Godwin, 
and to conſent to the driving out of the Normans. 
On the expulſion of Rodbert he was promoted to 
the ſce of Canterbury; but the monks were ſo 
much exaſperated at his preferment, on account 
of his being a ſecular prieſt, that they endeavoured 
to brand his memory with ſome reproaches, which 
he deſerved leſs than ſome of their greateſt fa- 
vourites. His retaining the ſee of Wincheſter, 
after he had taken poſſeſſion of that of Canterbury, 
has furniſhed them with a pretence for charging 
him with avarice. Though, when we conſider the 
low ebb at which learning was in his days in Eng- 
land, the danger that might happen to the nation 
from filling the great poſts of the Kingdom with 
foreigners, and the neceſſity he was under of keep- 
ing places for ſome time in his own hands, before 
he could meet with Engliſhmen proper to fill them, 
he might juſtly be acquitted from the charge of 
avarice, That lucre was not ſo much his motive 
in this point, appears from the manner in which 
he employed the revenues that he received during 
the vacancies; every farthing of which ſeems to 
have been expended in ornamenting and enriching 
religious houles. According to Thorne, he was a 
great benefactor to St. Auguſtine's ; and his many 
ſumptuous preſents, whole value was ineſtimable, 
are ſtanding proofs of the truth of our aſſertion. 
The manner of this prelate's death we have already 
related, p. 366. 

Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland, A. D. 1028, 
at thirty years of age retired to a monaſtery at 
Cologne. He was atterwards removed to the ab- 
bey of Fulda, where he wrote a General Hiſtory 
of Europe from the creation to the year of Chriſt 
1082. His death happened four years after he had 
put the finiſhing hand to this laborious work. The 
Scots were at that time in great credit in Germany, 
where fifteen monaſteries were founded by a prince 
of their nation, who had ſerved in the wars of 
Charlemagne, and all the abbots were natives of 
Scotland. 

Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, had a great cha- 
racter for his piety, which, as uſual, has, by the 
monkiſh writers of thoſe times, been carried lo far 
as to pretend that he wrought ſeveral miracles, as 
well in his life-time as after his death. Ir appears, 
however, that Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
had no great opinion of this prelate's merit, ſince 
he endeavoured to have him deprived by a ſynod, 
for inſufficiency and want of learning. Thus much 
however is certain, that he had a conſiderable ſhare 
of vanity; for when the monks, who attended him 
in his laſt moments, expreſſed their affliction at 
the proſpect of loſing ſuch a pillar of the church, 
he comforted them with aſſurances, that he ſhould 
be able to patronize them more powerfully after 
his death than he had been during his life. 

Lanfranc was an Italian, and born at Pavia, 
and, after he had finiſhed his ſtudies, made a monk 
in the abbey of Bec, in Normandy, where he 
taught logic with great reputation. He rebuilt 
the church of Canterbury, which had been burnt 
by the Danes, and limited the number of monks 
of St. Auguſtine to one hundred and fifty. He 
wrote a Commentary on the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
and an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; but he chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his writings againſt Beren- 
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garius, archdeacon of Angiers, who held the ap- 
pearance of Chriſt in the euchariſt to be only a 
mere ſign. Afterwards he fell into the oppoſite 
extreme of impannation: but being condemned in 
a ſynod at Rome, under Nicholas II. made a ſolemn 
retractation, wherein he profeſſed to believe, © that 
the elements, after conſecration, are not only the 
ſacrament, but the very body and blood of Chriſt; 
and that this body and blood of Chriſt is ſenſibly, 
not only in the facrament, but in truth handled 
and broken by the hand of the prieft, and bruited 
by the teeth of the faithful.” Such was the doc- 
trine which Lanfranc introduced into England ; 
which he endeavoured to eſtabliſh upon the credit 
of ſeveral pretended miracles wrought by prelates, 
whoſe lives were written by Oſborn at his requeſt. 
We ſhould have obſerved, that Lanfranc was prior 
of the abbey of Bec when the duke of Normandy 
lent him to Rome to manage the affair of his mar- 
riage with Matilda, who was related to him within 
the prohibited degrees of conſanguinity. The 
manner in which the prior acquitted himſelf was 
lo ſatis factory, that William made him abbot of the 
monaſtery of St. Stephen, at Caen, in Normandy, 
which he was obliged to found, in order to obtain 
the grant of diſpenſation on that account; from 
thence he was afterwards removed to the ſee of 
Canterbury. | 

Anſelm, abbot of Bec, and afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was born in the year 1033, at 
Aoſt, a ſmall town in Italy, belonging now to the 
duke of Savoy. At ſeven- and- twenty years of age, 
he turned monk, in the abbey of Bec, of which 
Lanfranc was then prior. When this latter was 
made abbot of St. Stephen's at Caen, Anſelm be- 
came prior, and afterwards abbot of Bec, from 
whence he was promoted to the fee of Canterbury. 
He made more noiſe than all the prelates of the 
Engliſh church, by his conteſts with William Ru- 
tus and Henry I. The former of theſe diſputes 
being of little conſequence, I ſhall not deſcend to 
particulars, having elſewhere related what is ma- 
terial : I ſhall only obſerve one circumſtance, which 
ſhews pope Urban's addreſs in getting himſelf 
owned in England. 

Clement the antipope being alive when Urban II. 
was elected, the Engliſh court refuſed to acknow- 
lege either of the competitors, till Anſelm, falling 
out with William Rufus, openly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the latter, contrary to the king's inclination, 
who was rather in the intereſt of Clement, Wil- 
liam looking upon this act of Anſelm as an outrage 
offered to himlelt, reſolved to humble this haughty 
churchman, and ſent Urban word, that if he would 
tranſmit to him Anſelm's pall, that the latter might 
receive it from his hands, he would in return get 
him acknowleged as pope in England. Urban 
readily cloſed in with the propoſal, and ſent the 
biſhop of Alba into England to manage this mat- 
ter according to William's deſire, who in return 
acknowleged Urban for lawful pope in the moſt 
authentic manner; but when he expected to re- 
ceive the pall from the hands of the nuncio, he 
plainly told him that it was contrary to the canons 
of the church, that a biſhop ſhould receive his 
pontifical inſignia from a layman, and William too 
late found himſelf outwitted by the crafty pontiff, 
for which he never forgave either him or Anſelm; 
and the latter was obliged to leave the king- 
dom, to avoid the royal reſentment, and conti- 
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nued abroad till the death of Rufus rid him of 
thoſe apprehenſions. 

During his ſtay at Rome he was preſent at a 
council, wherein excommunication was denounced 
againſt all eccleſiaſtics who ſhould for the future re- 
ceive the inveſtiture of benefices from the hands of 
laymen. In obedience to this decree, when he was 
recalled to England by Henry I. he refuſed to do 
homage to that prince, or conſecrate certain biſhops 
whom the king had inveſted. As this refuſal was 
a direct inſult upon the royal prerogative, Henry 
could not but highly reſent it: nevertheleſs, deſirous 
to keep well with the ſee of Rome, whote power 
was now become formidable to moſt crowned heads 
of Europe, he ſent ambaſſadors to Paſchal II. to 
complain of this infolence, and deſire that he would 
lay his apoſtolical injunctions on the refractory pre- 
late to conform to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the 
kingdom; bur, to his great furprize, the pope flatly 
refuſed to gran* his requeſt, which he ſaid was 
againſt the decrees of ſeveral councils. Henry, 
on his ſide, would not give up his right; he com- 
manded the archbiſhop to do him homage, and 
conſecrate the prelates he had inveſted; and upon 
Anſelm's perſiſting in his refuſal, the king ordered 
him to quit the realm; a command which the other 
ſer at open defiance : upon which the king's coun- 
cil was of opinion, that Henry ſhould baniſh the 
archbiſhop, and renounce all dependence upon the 
pope. The king not thinking it adviſeable to pro- 
ceed to theſe extremities of his own accord, ſum- 
moned a general aſſembly of the ſtates of the na- 
tion, wherein it was reſolved that ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent to Rome, in order to perſuade the 
pope by gentle means to deſiſt from his pretenſions. 
The archbiſhop of York and two other prelates 
were charged with this commiſſion ; and at the 
fame time Anſelm deputed two agents to make his 
caſe good at his holineſs's tribunal. 

The king's ambaſſadors had no reaſon in the 
leaſt to be pleaſed with the reception Paſchal gave 
them, who told them, in a ſeeming fury, that, ſo 
far from granting their requeſt, he was determined 
rather to loſe his pontifical crown, than abate the 
leaſt tittle of his pretenſions. Anſelm's agents had 
their audience apart, and the pope on all occaſions 
affected to treat them with diſtinguiſhing marks of 
his eſteem and favour, and even gave them letters 
for the king, in which he exhorted him to deſiſt 
from his clgim of inveſtitures. The diſpute began 
now to grow very ſerious ; Paſchal threatened to 
excommunicate the king; and Henry, 1n return, 
drove Anſelm again out of the kingdom, who 
thereupon retired to Lyons. 

The difference, however, was at length com- 
promiſed between Henry and the archbiſhop, by 
the mediation of Adela, counteſs of Blois, the 
king's ſiſter, on theſe terms : that the king ſhould 
renounce the right of beſtowing the inveſtiture of 
benefices; and the pope permitted the biſhops and 
abbots to do homage to the king for their tempo- 
ralities. 

Anſelm compoſed ſeveral theological treatiſes, of 
which father Gerberon publiſhed the largeſt edi- 
tion in 1676. His writings, according to the teſti- 
mony of Du Pin, abound in metaphyſical queſtions 
and logical arguments. His letters are written in 


a leſs elaborate ſtyle than his other works. He was 
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alſo the firſt who compoſed long prayers in the form 
of meditations. He paſſed for a prelate of great 
learning and an unblameable life. He died in 
109, and was canonized in the reign of Henry VII 
at the inſtance of cardinal Moreton, then arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 

Gilbert, biſhop of London, was famous in the 
reign of Henry 1. and, on account of his great 
learning, was ſtyled the Univerſaliſt “. He was 
author of a Commentary on David's Pſalms, and 
an Expoſition on the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Oſmund, biſhop of Saliſbury, by birth a Nor- 
man, was earl of Dorſet and privy-counſellor to 
William I. when he was made a biſhop. He com- 
poſed a Liturgy, which was adopted by all the 
churches in England . This prelate died in 
i 099. 

Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh, in Ireland, 
rendered himſelf famous for his prophecy concern- 
ing the popes who were to ſucceed in the papal 
chair after his time. Theſe prophecies were writ— 
ten in ſuch an ambiguous manner, as to admit al- 
moſt any interpretation. He died in 1150, at the 
monaſtery of Clerval, in France. The famous St. 
Bernard wrote his life. 

Ingulphus was born at London, in 1030. His 
father was one of king Edward the Confeſtor's 
courtiers. He was firſt taken notice of by William 
when that prince (then only duke of Normandy) 
came over upon his viſit to king Edward, who 
took him with him into Normandy as his ſecre- 
tary: but, ſome time after, he reſigned that poſt, 
and went on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. At his 
return he became a monk in the convent of Fonte- 
vraud, in Normandy, from whence he was ſent for 
by William, after the latter had gotten poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh throne, and by him made abbot of 
Croyland, of which monaſtery he wrote the hiſtory, 
and therein has occaſionally mixed the ſtory of our 
kings, from the year 664 to 1091, on which ac- 
count he 1s by many reckoned the firſt of our Eng- 


liſh hiſtorians after the Conqueſt. He died in 


1109. 

Joffrid, his immediate ſucceſſor in his monaſtery, 
is ſaid by ſome authors to have been the firſt who 
opened ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled 
four of his monks as profeſſors. 

This Joffrid, about the year 1114, introduced a 
cuſtom, which was afterwards generally practiſed 
by all the monks; upon Good Friday, every year, 
he ſtripped himſelf to the waiſt before all the con- 
vent, and cauſed himſelf to be ſeverely ſcourged. 
This was done as a penance for their fins, and to 
impreſs in their minds a deeper ſenſe of the ſuffer- 
ings of a Saviour, who was brought to the croſs to 
atone for thoſe ſins. 

Godfrid, prior of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt 
writers of his time, if we may believe William of 
Malmeſbury. Among other works, he compoſed 
a Panegyric on the Engliſh Primates. He reformed 
the ſtyle of the Breviary, by clearing it of the many 
barbariſms with which it was loaded; and it is even 
pretended that he was the real corrector of the Li- 
turgy which was aſcribed to Oſmund, biſhop of 
Sarum. 

John of Saliſbury was one of the ornaments of the 
Engliſh church, being alike diſtinguiſhed for his 
knowlege, politeneſs, and unblemiſhed morals. He 


® Theſe kinds of names were much in vogue at that time, as marks of honour for ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed in the ſciences. 
+ In thoſe days every dioceſe had a diflerent liturgy. 
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was united in a ſtrict friendſhip with pope Adrian IV. 
who would often complain to him of the many 
weighty cares that embittered the poſſeſſion of the 
ſo much coveted tiara. He was a faithful adhe- 
rent of Thomas Becket, whoſe fortunes he con- 
ſtantly followed: at length, by his means, he ob- 
tained the biſhopric of Chartres. He wrote a book 
entitled Polycraticon, or, De nugis curialium. 

As for Thomas Becket and Stephen Langton, 
we have already given their characters. 

Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who attended 
Richard to the Holy Land, paſſed for a good theo- 
logian, and not without juſtice, as will appear 
from ſeveral of his writings ſtill extant. | 

Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, a native of Grenoble, 
in France, flouriſhed under the reigns of Richard I. 
and John, and was deſervedly eſteemed one of tae 
molt illuſtrious prelates of our church. It is re- 
markable, that hardly one of thoſe whom he ex- 
communicated (a ſentence which he put in force 
only upon the moſt juſtifiable occaſions) eſcaped 
without ſome ſignal marks of the divine anger even 
in this life, which made his cenſures greatly dreaded 
among his dioceſans. As an inſtance of his great 
purity and zeal for the houſe of God, we are told 
that he, by his own authority, cauſed the tomb of 
Roſamond the Fair, miſtreſs of Henry II. to be 
removed from out the choir of Godſtow church, in 
Oxfordſhire, where it ſtood, covered with black 
velvet, and ſurrounded with wax tapers, ſaying, 
that no earthly ſovereign ſhould compel him to be 
a ſilent witneſs of ſuch indignity offered to the man- 
ſion of holineſs. He died in great reputation for 
ſanctity, and was canonized by pope Honorius III. 

During the quarrel between king John and the 

pe, one Alexander Cæmentarius, a preacher then 
in great reputation, maintained the royal cauſe with 
much warmth, diſclaiming, in public ſermons, all 
power which the pope pretended to, over ſecular 
princes, and confining his juriſdiction to ſpirituals 
only. A plain proof that the clergy, even in the 
hotteſt time of their perſecution, were not una- 
nimous in their oppoſition to John. This man had 
been profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of Pa- 
ris. By his honeſt doctrine, however, he brought 
upon himſelf the perſecution of the ſee of Rome, 
which reduced him to the condition of a common 
beggar. 

Walter Grey, made archbiſhop of York in the 
reign of king John, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a mi, 
niſter of ſtate; enriched his dioceſe with the addi- 
tion of the lands of Thorpe, purchaſed with his 
own money ; and built a magnificent ſtructure, 
which was at firſt called York Palace, but after- 
wards known by the name of Whitehall. 

As to the hiſtorians who lived during this period 
the moſt noted are, 

Florence, a monk of Worceſter. This writer 
compoſed a Chronicle of the World, from its be- 
ginning to the year 1118; ſuppoſed to be an epi- 
tome of a larger work compiled by Marianus, 
whom he calls the author of his Chronicle. His 
chronology is very diſtinct, and he has made a judi- 
cious uſe of the labours of other hiſtorians who pre- 
ceded him. His ſtyle, though not poliſhed, is free 
from many of thoſe abſurd and groſs barbariſms, 
which have crept into the writings of his cotem- 

raries, though men of greater genius. Ball calls 

im Florentius Bavonius, and gives him an extra- 
ordinary character for parts and learning. He dicd 
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in 1119, but his Chronicle was continued fifty years 
farther by another monk of the ſame monaſtery. 

Alured, or Alfred, a prieſt of the college of 
Beverley, of which he was likewiſe treaſurer. This 
author, who was cotemporary with the former, was 
born in the North of England, and educated at 
Cambridge. He began his Hiſtory during the dif- 
ference between Henry I. and archbiſhop Anſelm, 
In his time no perſon was thought properly accom- 
pliſhed, who did not make the Britiſh hiſtory his 
ſtudy. This writer died in the year 1136. His 
preface to his Hiſtory, which has in it an air of 
modeſty not void of elegance, ſhews him to have 
had no mean talents; but he has ſuffered miſer- 
ably by ignorant tranſcribers. 

Eadmerus, of whom we have already ſpoken, 
was an author of ſenſe and gravity. He wrote the 
Hiſtory of the two Williams and of Henry I. the 
publication of which we owe to the learned Mr. 
Selden. His plan was entirely eccleſiaſtical, but 
then he has introduced ſo many civil affairs that 
his work is equally inſtructive in both kinds. His 
ſtyle 1s elegant, though, by Mr. Selden's leave, 
not to be put upon an equality with that of Wil- 
liam of Malmeſbury. His intimate connection with 
Anſelm, and the great credit he was in with his co- 
temporaries, afforded him many advantages in the 
execution of the work he undertook, which he has 
done with more impartiality than could be ex- 
pected from a profeſſed advocate for the papal 
authority. In the ſame age lived 

William of Malmeſbury, an hiſtorian inferior 
to none in antiquity, for the boldneſs of his ſenti- 
ments, the beauty of ſtyle, and knowlege of man- 
kind, if we conſider the barbarity of the age he 
lived in. His chief work was that De geſtis An- 
glorum, Concerning the Actions of the Engliſh, 
written in five books, with an Appendix in two 
morez which he ſtyles Hiſtoriz novelle. Theſe 
contain a judicious collection of whatever was to be 
found on record from the arrival of the Saxons till 
the reign of Stephen, A. D. 1142. In the preface 
to his work he ſays, that as to all the latter facts 
he has tranſmitted, he either was eye-witneſs to 
them, or had his information from perſons of un- 
doubted authority ; but it is plain that he never 
heard of, or had a very contemptible opinion of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hiſtory. He was a monk 
and librarian of the college of Malmeſbury, in 
Wiltſhire. | 

Simeon of Durham was a monk and preceptor 
of that place. Leland tells us, that he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his indefatigable care and aſſi- 
duity in collecting the monuments of Engliſh learn- 
ing that had eſcaped the ravages of the Danes. 
He flouriſhed in the reigns of Henry I. and Ste- 
phen. Simeon's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Tranſ- 
actions, which is chiefly 1 from Florence 
of Worceſter, reaches no farther than 1129. 

The Chronicle of Melroſs claims for its author 
the abbot of Dundrainan, in Scotland, though it 
certainly had ſeveral continuators. This abbot 
appears to have been an Engliſhman, and a do- 
meſtic to Walter, the firſt Stuart of Scotland, ac- 
cording to fir James Dalrymple. This Chronicle 
contains many curious particulars relating to the 
kingdom of Northumberland. 

Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon, lived in the 
reigns of Henry I. and king Stephen, to the end 
of whoſe reign he has brought down his Hiſtory, 
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which is very defective in method, and abounds 
with a number of fabulous ſtories tranſcribed from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Ealred, Ethelred, or Aldred, ſurnamed Rieval- 
lenſis, was abbot of Rievaulx, or Rieveſbury, in 
Lincolnſhire. He had his education north of the 
Tweed, with Henry, ſon to David, king of Scot- 
land, of whom we have already ſpoken. He was 
held in great eſteem by the moſt reſpectable per- 
ſonages of his time. He wrote a Life of Edward 
the Confeſſor, the Hiſtory of the Battle of the 
Standard, and the Genealogy of the Kings of Eng- 
land. He died in 1166. To this abbot 

William, a monk of Newburgh, commonly 
called Gulielmus Neubrigenſis, an elegant writer 
for thoſe times, dedicated his Hiſtory, which ends 
with the year 1197, and in which Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's work, that had till then been looked 
upon with a kind of barbarous reverence, is clearly 
ſhewn to be no better than an idle romance. This 
hiſtorian is ſaid to have been alive in 1220, four 
years after the acceſſion of Henry III. 

John, prior of Hexham, who lived in the reign 
of Richard I. wrote a Continuation of Simeon of 
Durham's Hiſtory, which he has brought down to 
the year 1154. He appears to have been a much 
better hiſtorian than Simeon himſelf, and to have 
written from clearer information. 

Richard, another prior of the ſame convent, 
demands a place here, as author of an Hiſtory of 
King Stephen's Reign, and of the Battle of the 
Standard, in which we find ſeveral particulars not 
to be met with in other hiſtorians. 

Roger Hoveden was chaplain to Henry II. He 
wrote a book of Annals, that begin with the year 
732, and are carried down as low as the reign of 
king John. In the beginning of his hiſtory he has 
borrowed from Simeon of Durham, in like manner 
as this latter did from other authors : but, as Mr. 
Selden very candidly obſerves, in his preface to the 
Ten Engliſh Writers, there are many important 
paſſages in Hoveden's work, waich are wanting in 
that of Simeon: © thus (adds he) Hoveden is not 
to be looked upon as a plagiary with reſpect to Si- 
meon, but an accurate writer, who carefully com- 
piled a uſeful work from former authors, of which 
Simeon was one.“ And, indeed, his work is written 
in a very pleaſing and intelligible ſtyle, and abounds 
with ſeveral very valuable materials for the civil as 

well as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the times he has 
treated of. 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. Paul's, lived in 
the reign of king John, and wrote a Chronicle of 
the Britiſh Kings from Brute to Cadwallader, and 
from Hengiſt to Harold. He is very modeſt in 
the ſtory of Arthur, the fabulous hero of the Bri- 
tons: and at the end of his Chronicle we find an 
account, though by an uncertain hand, of the di- 
viſion of England into biſhoprics, counties, and 
kingdoms, in the time of Egbert, king of the Weſt 
Saxons. Diceto was likewiſe author of Chronolo- 
gical Abbreviations. which relate chiefly to church- 


affairs, and end at the Conqueſt : and the Imagi- 
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nes Hiſtoriarum, or, Images of Hiſtory, whi 
conſiſt chiefly of hiſtorical hints, with a wild = 
intereſting digreſſion upon wars between parents 
and children in all ages, occaſioned by the differ. 
ences between Henry II, and his ſons; and con- 
clude with an account of the interview between 
John, king of England, and the king of France 
in the year 1199. : 
The Chronicle of John Brompton, abbot of 
Sorewall, in Richmondſhire, now the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, begins with the year 588, and 
ends with the death of Richard Cœur de Lion, in 


1198. This work 1s only valuable for contain- 
ing a large collection of Anglo-Saxon hiltory, 


faithfully extracted, and agreeing perfectly with 
our molt authentic records. There is, indeed, 
a mixture of romance and improbability in many 
of the facts he relates; but this may be attributed 
rather to the falſe taſte of the age, than of the 
writer: he is, furthermore, with juſtice accuſcd 
of being very negligent in his chronology. 

John Wallingtord, ſuppoſed to have been abbot 
of St, Alban's, wrote a ſhort Chronicle of the pro- 
greſs of the Saxons and Danes in England. This 
work is ſtill preſerved in the Cottonian library, 
though wretchedly mutilated and defaced. 

Gervaſe, a monk of Canterbury, lived in the 
reign of King John, and is ſaid to have been pro- 
foundly learned in matters of antiquity, particu- 
larly the Britiſh and Saxon. He compiled a large 
Hiſtory of the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, 
from their origin to the reign of king John, with 
an account of the diviſion of old Britain, its epi- 
ſcopal ſeats, and monaſteries. The greateſt part 
of this work is loſt; but the remains, which con- 
tain the reigns of Stephen, Henry Il. and Ri- 
chard I. ſufficiently evince the whole to have been 
a very valuable performance. | 

I ſhall cloſe this part of our work with a word 
or two concerni 

The old Saxon Chronicle, or Annals, the moſt 
noble monument of hiſtory extant. It begins 
from the birth of our Saviour, and ends with the 
death of Stephen, in 1154. By the difference 
of the ſtyle, and other infallible marks, it is plain 
theſe Annals were compoſed at ſeveral times. 
To the year 731, they chiefly follow Bede as to 
church- affairs: but their account of the wars be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxons and Britons, is borrowed 
from no writer that we know of; and therefore to 
them it is that we are indebted for the relation of 
what paſſed in thoſe days. Aſſerius's Hiſtory of 
Alfred and the Annals correſpond in ſo many 
things, that the one ſeemis to be a tranſlation ot the 
other: in a word, they have been the foundation 
of all our hiſtories to the Norman Conqueſt. They 
were publiſhed at Oxford, in 1692, by Dr. Gib- 
ſon (afterwards biſhop of London) who, from all 
the manuſcripts, has made up the text as entire 
and complete as poſſible, with an elegant and pro- 
per verſion, void of affected ſtrains and unlucky 
miſtakes, which uſed to abound in works of this 
kind, 
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1 ET us now review the ſtate of the laws of 

England from the acceſſion of William I. and 
the ſeveral changes, amendments, and additions 
made in the ſucceeding reigns. 

Some hiſtorians, willing to blacken as much as 
poſſible the too blameable character of William I. 
poſitively maintain that he torally abrogated all the 
laws of Alfred the Great, and of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, introducing in their ſtead the Norman laws, 
the better to oppreſs and harraſs his Engliſh ſub- 
jects; but the candid judicious critic will find, up- 
on nice examination, that this is a falſe and mali- 
cious charge, which takes its riſe in the introduc- 
tion of the Norman language, and of the cuſtom 
of having all the law-pleadings and records in that 
language at this period ; which was not ſurprizing, 
as the French language and manners had been firſt 
introduced in the days of Edward the Confeſſor. 

The principal innovations really made by Wil- 
liam I. and before his time unknown in England, 
were, the general ſurvey of the lands throughout 

England, by commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
| pole; the erection of a court of Exchequer, and 
of a court of Chancery ; the depriving the biſhops 
of their privilege to aſſiſt at county-courts, ap- 
pointing them a ſeparate tribunal; and the erect- 
ing ſeminaries tor teaching the Norman language, 
to which all parents were obliged to ſend their 
children, under ſevere penalties : theſe are the 
principal new oppreſſions introduced by the Nor- 
man, and ſo loudly complained of; with what de- 
gree of juſtice we ſhall preſently examine. In the 
mean time it muſt be remarked, that the renewal 
ot Dane-gelt, and the permitting the barons to ex- 
erciſe all kinds of juriſdiction within their own 
manors, had often been practiſed before the Con- 
queſt, and, though an oppreſſive meaſure, was 
not a Norman innovation, 

To return to the ſurvey of the lands, which has 
ever been deemed the moſt arbitrary act of this 
monarch's reign; it muſt be acknowleged, that the 
rigid method of making this furvey by the verdict 
ot {worn juries in every county, who ſpecified the 
minuteſt particulars of the landed and perſonal 
eſtates of every ſubject, was a manifeſt exertion of 
tyrannic power; and therefore it is no wonder 
that the regiſter in which this account was kept, 
acquired the odious title of Domeſday Book *. 
But then this hateful term referred more to the baſe 
ule the king made of this regiſter, than to the re- 
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giſter itſelf ; which, under certain limitations, af. 
terwards became not only uſeful, but abſolutely 
neceſſary : but William, by means of this parti- 
cular account of the poſſeſſions of each individual, 
laid heavier impoſitions on all his ſubjects than their 
effects could bear, and cauſed them not only to 
murmur at his conduct, but, on every favourable 
occaſion, to take up arms in their own defence. 

As the foreigners who came in at firſt with Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, and afterwards with William, 
were a mixed people, under that denomination 
conſiſting of the inhabitants of divers countries in 
the north of Germany, and ſome Flemings, whoſe 
leaders and principal men were Normans, we muſt 
not imagine that all the Norman laws and cuſtoms 
were brought in; on the contrary, a mixture of 
the Saxon and Norman laws appears evident in all 
the law-tranſattions of theſe times, as well as in 
the manners and cuſtoms of the age, and many of 
the old Daniſh and Saxon laws and uſages were 
handed down to the next century. 

But the fundamental part of the municipal laws 
were undoubtedly introduced from Normandy by 
William, and continued with little variation to the 
death of John. A particular detail of the analogy 
betwixt the laws in uſe in England during this cen- 
tury, and thoſe practiſed in Normandy, would be 
tedious and unneceſſary, we ſhall therefore only 
notice a few of the principal, ſuch as our tenures, 
or manner of holding eſtates ; and the cuſtoms in- 
cident to ſuch tenures, as aids, fines, rents, mili- 
tary ſervices, &c. which were actually the fame 
in England as in Normandy, as may be ſeen by 
comparing them with Berault's Treatiſe on the 
Cuſtoms of Normandy. We ſhall hereafter ſee that 
theſe laws, ſet on foot under deſpotic government, 
became, with proper modifications, the bafis of 
the municipal laws of the limited monarchy ; and 
that many of them are in force to this very day : 
to inſtance in one particular, the copyholders, at 
this time, by committing felony forfeit their lands, 
and they eſcheat to the lord of the manor. Theſe 
manors, which are likewiſe preſerved to this. day, 
owe their origin to William I. F The Normans 
called theſe poſſeſſions Manors, from the Latin 
manendo, becauſe the lords uſually had their feats 
in them; and theſe were called manor-halls, or 
courts, where the tenants were bound to attend 
every three weeks, beſides giving attendance at 
the general courts held, as now, about Eaſter and 


* For another reafon for this name, ſee the note to p. 185. 

+ William, to reward the ſervices of thoſe Normans who 
had adventured their lives and fortunes with ſo much ſucceſs to 
=_ him on the Engliſh throne, diſpoſed of all the lands that 

ad belonged to the nobles in the intereſt of Harold among 
them. Robert, his uterine brother, had the earldom of Corn- 
wall, which contained five hundred and forty-eight manors ; 
beſides which he poſſeſſed five hundred and fitty-erght in other 
counties Reſolved to aggrandize his own family, William 
made Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his other brother, earl palatine 
of Kent, and juſticiary of England: this prelate had one hun 
dred and eighty fiefs in Kent, befides two hundred and fifty- 
five in other places. 

William Fitz Oſbern, who had been of ſignal ſervice to his 
cauſe, was rewarded with the Iſle of Wight, together with the 
earldom of Hereford ; and placed, together with Wa ter de 
Lacey, William's fmndard-bearer and lord of Ewyes, in orde- 
to 14 the incurſions of the Welſh, which they did effectu 
a'ly by invading Brecknockſhire, and routing Rhees, Cacow- 
gan, and Meredith, The town and county of Cheſter were «: 
hilt granted to one Gherbode, a Fleming; but, on his cap- 
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tivity in Flanders, was transferred to Hugh d' Avranches. Al- 
lan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the Conqueror's ſon-in-law, 
had all earl Edwin's eſtate, with the ſame privileges as Hugh 
de Loup held the county palatine of Cheſter. To Roger de 
8 he granted firit the towns of Arundel and Chi- 
cheſter, and afterwards the county of Salop. Walter Giffard, 
count of Longueville, was made earl of Buckinghamſhire. 
William de Warren, a diſtant relation of the Conqueror, ob- 
tained the county of Surry, Eudes, earl of Blois and Chartres, 
who married the counteſs of Aumale, William's ſiſter, was put 
in poſſeſſion of Holdernefſe. Raoul or Ralph de Guair, a Bre- 
ton, was made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of Nor- 
wich. Henry de Ferriers received Tutbury caſtle. Hugh 
le Grentmeſnel obtained the town of Leiceſter. Geoffrey, 
Yiſhop of Coutances, in Normandy, who often acted as Wil- 
iam's heutenant general, after the battle of Haſtings, was made 
juſticiary of England, received no leſs than two hundred and 
eighty manors, and at his death bequeathed them to his nephew 
Robert de Mowbray, who, after the death of Walcher, biſhop 
f Durham, was made ear! of Northumberland. 
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or of ſome great baron, during this period; and 
herein conſiſted the exertion of arbitrary power: 


for theſe great barons had cognizance of all cauſes | pe 


civil and criminal, except eccleſiaſtical, and were 
accountable only to the judges of the king's court 
of Exchequer, where they were ſure to meet with 
a favourable deciſion, the judges as well as them- 
ſelves being the creatures of the crown, appointed 
to theſe juriſdictions purpoſely to keep the people 
in laviſh ſubjection. The juriſdiction of the barons 
taken away, the manors and manor-courts, under 
proper limitations (of which we ſhall ſpeak at large 
in the courſe of this work), ſtill remain, without 
prejudice to the ſubject. 

The Exchequer was founded by William, in 
England, on the plan of the ſame court in Nor- 
mandy, and till ſubſiſts, and, in many reſpects, 
on its ancient footing. The great officers of this 
court were pretty much the ſame at this period as 


at preſent: there was a capital juſticiary, a chan- | pe 


cellor, treaſurer, &c. all barons; inſtead of our 
chief-baron, barons, chancellor, &c. The buſi- 
neſs of the court was not only keeping the accounts 
of the king's revenues and treaſures, but likewiſe 
to hear and determine cauſes, as has been before 
obſerved, concerning the great baronies of Eng- 
land ; it alſo included the juriſdiction of the court 
of Common Pleas ;z but this, being found oppreſ- 
ſive to the ſubject, was aboliſhed under the reign 
of Edward I. | 

In a word, the proceedings in common law were 
held in the courts of common pleas before itinerant 
judges in the ſeveral hundreds and counties, ex- 
cept where the deciſion of cauſes were permitted to 
be by ſingle combat or ordeal, both of which, ſoon 
after the period we are now upon, were totally 
aboliſhed. 

As the municipal laws had their origin from 
Normandy, ſo likewiſe had the titles and authority 
of our great officers of the law. William and his 
immediate ſucceſſors had their grand-juſticiaries, 
whoſe power was indeed more extenſive than 
that of our chief-juſtice of England, as they were 
inveſted with great part of the authority of the 
preſent chancellors and chief-barons of the Ex- 
chequer, the office of chancellor being only to di- 
rect the iſſuing of royal grants, charters, and ſpe- 
cial writs, and to feal them with the king's ſeal, 
of which he was the keeper. 

It is to be obſerved alſo, that our terms and 
vacations correſpond with thoſe of the ancient 
Normans, particularly long vacation, which was 
at the time of vintage and harveſt, when evi- 
dences could not be ſpared from their labours, to 
attend trials, without manifeſt damage to the 
country. 

In a word, whoever is curious to know the ori- 
gin of our old laws, and of our ſeveral courts of 
Juſtice, will find them minutely deſcribed, with 
very little difference, in the authors who have wrote 
on the laws and cuſtoms of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, and in the epiſtle to the ſixth part 
of fir Edward Coke's Reports. 

I ſhall now, agreeable to the plan I laid down in 
the former part of this Hiſtory, proceed to give my 
readers an abſtract of the ſeveral laws and civil re- 
gulations made by the different kings during the 
period we have been treating of. The firſt are 
thoſe of 
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Which were publiſhed by Mr. Selden, and are 
rhaps, the ſame which Ingulphus ſays, at the 
end of his Hiſtory, he had brought from London 
to his abbey of Croyland. I ſhall uſe Mr. Tyrrers 
tranſlation, where he does not appear to have been 
miſtaken. | 

The Iſt eftabliſhes the right of ſanctuaries with. 
in churches, and the fines upon facrilegious of. 
tenders, and thoſe who broke the king's peace 
Theſe pleas belonged to the crown. g 

The IId eſtabliſhes a double forfeiture of what 

any body ſhould pay for the like offence, under 
different circumſtances ; upon any one who ſhall 
evil-entreat the man of the king's bailiwic, anq 
thall thereupon be convicted by the king's juſtice 
he ſhall forfeit double to what any other man ſhould 
forfeit in the like caſe. 
The IIId is concerning violators of the public 
ace. He who breaks the king's peace, by Dane 
law ſhall make amends by an hundred and forty. 
four pounds; and the king's forfeiture, which be- 
longs to the ſheriff, is forty ſhillings by Mercian 
law, but fifty ſhillings by Weſt Saxon law. And 
if any freeman having fac and ſoc, and toll and 
theam, and infangtheof, be impleaded and con- 
demned to forfeiture in the county-court, then 
that belongs to the ſheriff, viz. forty acres by the 
Dane law. And of another man that has not thoſe 
liberties, thirty two ores: the ſheriff ſhall have ten 
to the King's uſe, and he who impleads him ſhall 
have twelve ores more for ſatisfaction, and the lord 
on whoſe land he dwells ſhall alſo have other ten 
ores; that is the law of the Danes.—This law is 
evidently of Saxon original: as to the word Ore, 
it appears that it was a quantity of bullion, and noc 
any determined ſpecie of money; Mr. Somner 
thinks that twelve ores made a pound. 

The IVth law is concerning one accuſed of theft, 
and what ſhall be done with his ſurety, the party 
being fled ; in which caſe the Mercian law is, thar 
if any one be appealed of theft or robbery, and 
then is bailed to appear to juſtice, and ſhall after 
that fly for it, his pledge or bail ſhall have four 
months and one day to find him out; and if he 
cannot find him, he ſhall then purge himſelf by 
the oath of twelve men, that he knew him not to 
be a thief at the time when he bailed him, nor had 
any hand in his running away, neither can find 
him. The reſt ſet forth what forfeiture he ſhall 
pay to the king, and what for the were or head 
of the party ſo abſenting himſelf, which is differ- 
ent according to the Weſt Saxon and Dane law; 
yet ſo, that it within one year and four days he can 
find the thief, and bring him to juſtice, the twenty 
ſhillings which were paid for his head, ſhall be re- 
ſtored to his pledge or ſurety. 

The Vth is concerning the apprehending of a 
thief without any purſuit or cry; in which caſe, if 
the pledge ſhall deliver him up to the perſon from 
whom he ſtole, if he fly and ſhall afterwards ap- 
pear, he ſhall pay ten ſhillings for his firſt eſcape; 
but the perſon is bound to try him at the firſt court 
after his taking; but if he fail to do it, he ſhall 
forfeit fifty ſhillings. 

The VIth is concerning the particular ſums of 
money that any man ſhall pay to the provoſt, who * 
ſhall reſcue any horſes, bullocks, cows, hogs, or 


any other ſorts of beaſts, which is called in Englith 
torfengen; 
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ngen; in which caſe the complainant ſhall pa 

— or under: ſheriff, for the reſcue of 4 
cow or an ox, eight pence; for a hog, four pence; 
for a ſheep, one penny : and farther, the party 
who ſeized them ſhall find ſureties, that it any 
come to claim the cattle within a year and a day, 
he will then produce in court whatever he had be- 
fore reſcued. 

The VIIch is concerning things found by chance, 
which is much to the {ame effect with the ancient 
gaxon laws concerning theſe things, viz. firſt they 
are to be ſhewed in three places of the neighbour- 
hood, that ſo there may be good witneſs of their 
being found; and if any will come and lay claim 
to them, he ſhall find pledges that, in caſe any 
other ſhould alſo claim them within a year and a 
day, he will be ready forthwith to produce in 
court whatſoever he had fo found. 

The VIIIth is concerning homicide, and the 
were or price of each man's head, to this effect: if 
any one kill another, and be convicted, and yet 
deny to make ſatisfaction, he ſhall give unto the 
lord for his manbote, for a freeman ten ſhillings, 
for a ſervant twenty ſhillings, as a were or price of 
the life : that of a thane, by the Mercian and Wet 
Saxon law, is twenty pounds; and the were of a 
villain one hundred ſhillings, by the fame law. 

The IXth is concerning thoſe to whom the 
were, or price of the head or lite, was to be paid. 
If the man-ſlaver were of the half-blood to the wi- 
dow, thus; that the man-ſlayer ſhall pay to the 
widow and orphans ten ſhillings, and for their ſhare 
the orphans and kindred ſhall divide it among 
them. 

The Xth is the value of certain animals, when 
they are taken in weres. A ſtoned horſe is valued 
at twenty ſhillings, a bull at ten ſhillings, and a 
heifer at five ſhillings. 

The XIth appoints a penalty on him who wounds 
another. 

The XIIth orders a groat or four pence to be 
paid by any one who ſhall wound another fo as that 
the bone is laid open or extracted; and a farther 
compoſition to be paid, in caſe the offender ſhall 
not expreſs great regard and kindneſs for the of- 
tended, which if they do, the latter is to accept 
whatever the former ſhall offer: 

The X11Ith eſtabliſhes the ſeveral rates that are 
to be paid for the loſs of limbs, or joints. A 
hand or foot was to coſt the moiety of a were, 
according to the offence; a thumb, the half of 
that; the fore-finger fifteen ſhillings, the middle- 
linger ſixteen ſhillings, the ring-finger ſeventeen, 
hve ſhillings for the little-finger, the ſame for a 
nail, and five ſhillings and four pence for the nail 
of the little- finger. 

The XIVth makes the fine for violating a mar- 
ried woman the ſame as for death. 

The XVth makes the fine for falſe judgment 
the ſame as for death, unleſs the judge ſhall ſwear 
upon the Goſpel, that his ſentence was according 
to the beſt of his knowlege. 

The XVIth eſtabliſhes the manner in which one 
accuſed of theft is to purge himſelf; for if one 
accuſe another of theft, and if the one accuſed be 
a freeman, and hath clear teſtimony of his honour, 
he ſhall purge himſelf by his oath; but he who 
has been infamous, muſt do it by the expreſs oath 
of fourteen lawful men; or, if he cannot have ſo 
many, by that of twelve: if he cannot have thoſe, 
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he muſt ſtand his trial; and the appellant, with 
leven other men ſhall ſwear that he did it not for 
hatred; or any other motive but to come at his own 
right; 

"The XVIIth is concerning thoſe who are ap- 
pealed or accuſed of breaking open a monaſtery or 
a houſe; where, if ſuch were never before ac- 
counted infamous, they ſhould purge themſelves by 
twelve men: but if he were a perſon of bad fame, 
then by forty-eight men; and if he cannot procure 
them, then by trial. The ſenſe of the reſt is what 
ſhare the archbiſhop, biſhop, as alſo the court and 
baron ſhould have by the Mercian law, within 
whoſe dioceſe or juriſdiction the theft was proved 
or confeſſed. 

The XVIIIth is concerning the payment of Pe- 
ter's pence, viz. that a freeman who has to the 
value of thirty pence, ſhall give one penny to St. 
Peter; but for four pence that any lord ſhall pay 
down, all his cottagers, villains, and ſervants ſhall 
be acquitted : but a townſman who had chattels 
to the value of half a mark, as alſo a freeman, liv- 
ing under the Dane law, having cattle to the va- 
luc of half a mark, ſhall pay likewiſe one penny. 

The XIXth is concerning a rape; which forfeits 
the offending member: the throwing a woman to 
the ground and attempting her chaſtity, forfeits 
ten ſhillings to her lord and maſter. 

The XXth provides for the payment of St. Pe- 
gt Joo” | | 

By the XXIſt, the putting out the eye is pu- 
niſhed with a fine of ſeventy Engliſh ſhillings ; 
but only halt ſo much when the eye is only ble- 
miſhed and the perſon is not rendered blind. 

By the XXIId, the relief of an earl belonging 
to the king is eſtabliſned to be eight horſes fully 
capariſoned, four corſlets, four helmets, four ſpears, 
four ſwords, four ſhields, four hunters and four 
palfreys with bridles and head-ſtalls.—The reader 
may compare this law with the rate of herriots ap- 
pointed by the LXIXth law of Canute, p. 160. 

The X XIIId ſets down the relief of a baron, viz, 
four horſes ſaddled and bridled, two halberts, 
two helmets, two ſhields, two lances, two ſwords, 
and one huntſman, one hunting-horſe with bridles 
and head - ſtalls. . 

The XXIVth is concerning the relief of a va- 
vaſor to his liege-lord, viz. that he was to be ac- 
quitted for his horſe, ſuch as he had at the time 
of his death; as alſo by his halbert, and his hel- 
met, and his ſhield, his lance, and his ſword : but 
if he died ſo unfurniſhed of theſe things as to have 
neither horſe nor arms, then the heir was to pay 
one hundred ſhillings in money. 

The XX Vth is ſomewhat obſcure, by reaſon of 
the perplexity of the ſyntax; but this is the purport 
of it: if any man ſhall cry emblet (chat 1s, ſhall chal- 
lenge any ware or merchandize taken from him 
by ſtealth), and find pledges to purſue his claim, 
then he in whoſe hands the thing is found, ſhall 
name his guaranty, that is, the perſon of whom 
he had it, if he have any ſuch; but if have not, 
he ſhall name his hennel burh (i. e. his ſurety), that 
the thing ſhall be forth- coming and his witneſſes, 
whom he ſhall have ready at a certain day or time: 
but if he have no guaranty nor witneſſes, he ſhall 
loſe his goods, and pay a were to his lord, as it 
is in Mercian law, Daniſh law, and Weſt Saxon 
law.—The reſt of the law is ſo very unintelligible, 
that it cannot be tranſlat: d. | 
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The XXVIth appoints the mulct to be paid by 


a hundred, when a man-ſlayer, or one accuſed of 
manſlaughter, cannot be brought to juſtice. By 
this law, if a Frenchman was murdered, and if the 
hundred could not take the murderer and bring 
him to juſtice, and to ſtand his trial in eight days 
time, then the hundred ſhall pay forty-ſeven 
marks. . 

The XXVIIth enacts, that if a tenant wants to 
derationate or to direign, that 1s, plead off a cove- 
nant, with regard to his poſſeſſion, againſt his lord, 
it ought to be direigned by the peers of the te- 
nant in the ſame tenure, who ſhall be ſummoned 
for that purpoſe, for it cannot be direigned by 
ſtrangers. 

It is hard to comprehend the meaning of the 
XXVIIIth : it ſeems to be, that a perſon pleading 
in any court, excepting that where the king 1s per- 
ſonally preſent, and it that perſon ſhall be que- 
ſtioned for any thing, and there is any thing ſaid 
which he does not confeſs, unleſs the perſon ſo ac- 
cuſed, can direign by eleven intelligent men, who 
are to contradict the fact, then the perſon ſo ac- 
cuſed ſhall remain at the king's mercy. —Mr. Tyr- 
rel, in his tranſlation of this law, ſeems entirely to 
have miſunderſtood its ſenſe; the words of Glan- 
ville (De Leg. & Conſued. Ang]. lib. x. cap. 12.) 
attempting to explain it, are almoſt as obſcure as 
the law itlelf. The reaſon of it I take to be, that 
a man ſpeaking words in a court, can eaſily clear 
himſelf, if queſtioned for thoſe words, by eleven 
perſons preſent, of being the author of ſuch words; 
which if he does not do, the charge mult be ad- 
mitted, and he remain at the mercy of the court. 
It is fit I ſhould ſet down both the words of the 
law, and of Glanville, that the reader may judge 
for himſelf, as I own myſelf to be very diffident on 
this head. The words of the law are as follow : 
Home qui plaide en curt, a qui curt qui eo ſcit 
fors la ou le cors, le rei eſt e home li mettid ſur 
quil ait dit choſe, qui 1] ne voille coiniſtre ſe il ne 
pot deranier per xi. entendable home, del pleidant 
& veant qui il nelaurad it recovered a fa parola.“ 
The words of Glanville are, Quicunque aliquid 


dixerit in curia, vel in placito, quod iterum nega- 


verit, vel unda ſequela, vel warrantum, probatio- 
nem ſufficientem non habuerit, vel ad hujus con- 
trarium dicendum, vel ad quod negandum, per 


ſufficientem probationem diſtrictus fuerit in miſe- 


ricordia domini regis remanet.“ 

The XXIXth is concerning the relief of ſervants 
or villains, which was to be the beſt live cattle, 
whether horſe, bull, or cow, that he had at the 
time of his death, which he ſhall give to his lord, 
and afterwards he ſhall be admitted to frank-pledge 
as other villains.— The reader is here to take care 
not to confound this or the foregoing reliefs men- 
tioned in theſe laws, with the herriot ſo common 
among the Saxons ; for, notwithſtanding the laws 


of king Canute on this head being ſo very fimilar | 


with thoſe of the Conqueror, it will plainly appear 
that what are properly called reliefs, came in with 


the Normans. 
The XXXrh enacts, that whoever ſhall kill a 


' perſon travelling upon any of the three great ſtreets 


of Watling-ſtreet, Ickning- ſtreet, or Foſſe, breaks 
the king's peace. | 
The XXXIſt ſays, that if a thing ſtolen, toge- 
ther with the ſtealer, be found within any one's 
ground, the lord of the land and his wife ſhall 
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have the moiety of the robber's goods, if they find 
them; but if the robber be found within fc and 
loc, the lord's wife ſhall loſe her ſhare of the rob. 
ber's goods, and the lord ſhall have them all.— 
Mr. Tyrrel, in tranſlating this law, inſerts a pa- 
rentheſis, as if the lord were to have the goods 
even though the lawful owner, from whom they 
were ſtolen, ſhould claim them; but this I do not 
find in the original French. 

By the XXXIId, a man ſhall be appointed out 
of every hide or land of the hundred, between 
Michaelmas and Martinmas, to guard or keep the 
highways; and the ward-reeve, or overleer of the 
highways, ſhall for his pains have thirty hides dif. 
charged of this ſervice: and if any horſcs or cattle 
die in the highways which he is to overſee, and 
that he cannot ſhew that it ſuffered violence, that 
horſe, &c. ſhall be made good by him. But though 
Mr. Tyrrel has thus tranſlated it, the ſenſe in the 
original ſeems to be very different; for it implies, 
that if the cattle ſhall ſtray, without any force be- 
ing proved, or it they thould be denied water, 
then the bailiff ought to make them good. 

The XXXIIId lays, that they who tilt the land, 
ought not to be troubled for ought but their chief- 
rent; nor ought the land-tillers to leave their 
lord's land as long as they are able to pertorm their 
ſtated ſervices. The natives who leave their land, 
ought not to afk for a certificate of being a native 
upon another land, that ſo they may avoid the ſer- 
vices appendant upon their own land: and if they 
leave the lands upon which they were born, and 
go to others, none ſhall retain them or their goods, 
but ſhall ſend them back to perform the ſer— 
vices belonging to them: and if the ſeignori- 
ties, or lords of manors, will not make thoſe fugi- 
tives return to their lands, the law ſhall do it.— 
The tenants glebæ aſcriptitu, were, according to 
Bracton, lib. 1. cap. 11. freemen, though they did 
villain's ſervice ; for thoſe ſervices were not ap- 
pendent to their perſons, but their poſſeſſions, and 
were inſeparable from the glebe or toil : nor could 
they be diſſeiſed of their tenements while they paid 
what they owed ; nor could their maſters ccmpel 
them to continue longer in their tenements than 
they pleaſed. 

The meaning of the XXXIVth ſeems to have 
been quite miſtaken by Mr. Tyrrel ; for it implics 
no more than that no villain ſhall withdraw any part 
of the ſervice he owes his malter, on account of any 
indulgencies formerly ſhewn him by that maſter. 

The XXXVth exempts women who are with 
child and under ſentence of death, from undergo- 
ing that ſentence before they are delivered : and 
the ſame with regard to the loſs of her limbs.— 
This law is ſti]! in force when a woman pleads her 
belly. 

By the XXXVIth, if a man die inteſtate, his 
eſtate to be equally divided among his children. 
By the XXXVIIth, if a father ſhall take his 
daughter in adultery in his own houſe, or in that 
of his ſon-in-law, he was then at liberty to kill 
the adulterer.— This law ſeems to be of Saxon ori- 
ginal, ſince we find no ſuch power veſted in their 
huſbands. | | 

The XXXVIIIth is remarkable, but, I think, 
not near ſo difficult to be underſtood as Mr. 7 yr- 
rel has made it. It ſays, that if a perſon kills an- 
other through neceſſity; or if, the more eaſily to 


manage my veſſel, or to avoid death, I ſhould throw 
your 
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our goods over- board, then I cannot be impleaded 
of thoſe actions. The reſt of the law is the ſame, 
vice verſa. 

The XXXIXth ſays, that where there are two 

artners, and one of them is abſent, as where two 
are copartners of an heritage, and one of them, be- 
ing impleaded without the other, loſes his right by 
his own negligence, it ſhall not prejudice him who 
was abſent, becauſe ſuch judgment ought not to 
affect him. Mr. Tyrrel has tranſlated the Saxon 
word Girth, which is uſed in this Norman law, by 
the word Heritage; but it ſeems properly to ſig- 
nify an Agreement, and is rendered by Lambart 
and other gloſſographers by the word Pax. 

By the XLth, the lawful relicf of a tenant who 
holds his lands at a yearly rent, is made to be one 
year's rent of ſuch lands. But Glanville ſays, that 
the reaſonable relief of any one, according to the 
cuſtom of the kingdom, is an hundred ſhill:ngs for 
one knight's fee, and a year's rent for ſoccages: 
as to baronies, the reliefs are uncertain, they be- 
ing in the king's power and at his mercy. 

By the X Lit, juſtice is recommended to judges; 
and an injunction is laid againſt ſelling any perſon 
out of the land, eſpecially into an heathen country. 
I cannot underſtand what Mr. Tyrrel means by 
tranſlating this part of the law, And we forbid 
any Chriſtian in this land to ſell his garment for 
payment; for care ought to be taken, that a life 
be not loſt, which Chriſt redeemed with his blood.” 
The law goes on: whoever ſhall promote or give 
falſe judgment, for hatred or malice, or bribery, 
he ſhall forfeit to the king forty-ſhillings ; and it 
he cannot prove that he could do no better, he 
ſhall loſe his freedom, if he cannot redeem it at 
the king's pleaſure. And if he be within the Dane 
law, ſhall forfeit lahſtile (i. e. pay the mulct for viola- 
tion of the law), if he cannot prove that he could 
judge no better. But whoſoever ſhall refuſe or deny 
right, law, and judgment, he ſhall forfeit to him 
whom he denies it, according to his rank; if to 
the king, fix pounds; to an carl, forty ſhillings ; 
if it be within an hundred, thirty ſhillings : and to 
thoſe who ſue in England, all muſt be paid in 
Engliſh money: if within the juriſdiction of Dane 
law, whoever denies right judgment, he ſhall be ob- 
noxious to the puniſhment of lahſtile: nor ſhall any 
many complain to the king of failure of judgment 
in hundred or county. 

The XLIId is concerning taking a diſtreſs. 
None may take a diſtreſs, either within the county 
or without, until he has three times demanded 
right in the hundred and county-court; and if he 
cannot have right at the third demand, he ſhall 
then go to the county-court, and that ſhall appoint 
him the fourth day ; and then if he who ſhould 
claim it fail to appear, the other may uſe his liberty 
to take the diſtreſs to his own uſe.—This law is 
entirely of Saxon origin, as are the two next. 

The XLIIId is, that none ſhall buy any thing 
without lawful vouchers, viz. none ſhall buy the 
value of four pence, either of dead or live goods, 
without the teſtimony of four men of the borough 
or town : and if any one challenge it, and he have 
no teſtimony thereof, nor warrant of it, he ſhall 
render to the challenger his goods, and he ſhall 
have the forfeiture to whom it is due: and if he 
have witneſſes, as we have ſaid above, let him 
vouch them three times, and the fourth time di- 
reign, (i. e. ſtand trial for it), or elſe reſtore it. 
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The XLIVch, concerning ſtolen goods put 
into the hands of a third perſon, ſeems only a 
continuation of the former to this effect: for it 
does not appear reaſonable to us (i. e. the king) 
that proof be made by the witneſs of thoſe who 
know that the thing is ſequeſtered or put into 
the hand of a third perſon; but that no proof 
be thus made till ſix months after the things are 
ſtolen. 

The XL.Vth is a kind of commentary upon 
a law of king Canute's, and runs as follows : he 
who is accuſed in court of robbery by witneſſes, 
and makes default three times, and the ſum- 
moner ſhews his three defaults, then he ſhall be re- 
quired to find ſureties for the peace, and to take 
trial : bur if he will not, or cannot be found alive 
or dead, let all he hath be ſeized, and let the ac- 
cuſer have his chattels, and the lord the moiety of 
what remains, and the hundred the other moiety. 
— Two or three ſentences more of this law, which 
Mr. Tyrrel has not tranſlated, ſeem to lay a for- 
teiture upon the next of kin, outlawing the thief 
at the ſame time, but is very confuſed and unin- 
relligible. 

The XLVIth appoints that none ſhall lodge a 
ſtranger above three nights, unleſs he be recom- 
mended by a friend. —This law likewiſe is a con- 
firmation of many laws to the like purpoſe among 
the Saxons, and was intended to prevent the ſtray- 
ing of ſervants and their being harboured. 

The XLVIIch is, that no perſon ſhall let his man 
or ſervant depart from him after he is accuſed of 
any crime. — Mr. Tyrrel has tranſlated this law 
rightly; there ſeems to have been ſome miſtake in 
the tranſlation printed by Wilkins. 

The XLVIIIth ordains, that whoever meets with 
a thief, and without cry lets him go, he ſhall be 
mulcted according to the value of the thief. —Mr. 
Tyrrel has, I think, miſtaken the meaning of the 
original here; for he ſays, “ unleſs he can prove 
the party was no thief : ?* but the law ſuppoſes that 
the party is a thief, therefore it could not lie upon 
the party accuſed to prove that he was no thief ; 
for that he was ſo, muſt appear by the evidence 
of the proſecutor, in which if he fails, the party 
acculed is acquitted of courſe. It muſt be owned, 
however, that there is great obſcurity in the ori- 
ginal, and he that ſhall make cry and preſently 
ceaſe, the king ſhall mulct him for ſo ceaſing, un- 
leſs he can purge himſelf.” 

The XLIXth is, that every lord ſhall produce 
his ſervant or his pledge, that, if he be accuſed, 
he may be tried at the hundred-court. 

The Lth law is concerning the manner of the 
purgation of one accuſed, to this effect: if any 
perſon accuſed be within the hundred, and four 
men arraign (accuſe) him, he may purge himſelf 
by the twelfth hand (the oaths of twelve men) ; 
but if he fly from the place where he was arraigned, 
his lord ſhall pay his were: and if the lord be ac- 
cuſed that he was privy to his flight, he ſhall 
clear himſelf by ſix men; but if he cannot, he 
ſhall be fined to the king, or elſe be outlawed. 

After theſe laws, which the reader may perceive 
are generally penal, there is another code, which 
is conſidered and ſet down by Mr. Tyrrel as being 
a diſtinct body, and containing the civil digeſt. 
Sir Roger T wilden gave them, with ſome variations 
from the copy publiſhed by Lambart, from the 
Red Book of the Exchequer, In that book, m 
| 0 
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our aforeſaid monarchy and kingdom, have and 


their reſidence on, and their living out of, the king's 
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38 
F the laws of William I. were diſtinguiſhed into 
heads, that being firſt done by the learned Selden. 
in the copy of theſe laws, publiſhed by Wilkins, 
they-are printed as a continuation of what we have 
Juit given; but with what propriety I cannot fee; 
ſince they run in a quite different form, being given 
by way of charter; I ſhall, therefore, fer them 
down, becauſe they are of the utmoſt importance 
to this hiſtory, and conſider them as a diſtinct code. 


WiIILIAu, king of the Engliſh and duke of the 
Normans, to all his ſubjects, French and Engliſh 
greeting. 


The Iſt law cancerns religion and public peace, 


and is only a general injunction to all his ſubjects ! 


to obſerve unitormity in their worſhip, and in their 
belief in Chriſt. 

The.IId law recommends loyalty and duty to- | 
wards their king, to be obſerved by all freemen 
within the kingdom of England, by oath and fe- 
alty ; and that they defend his lands, honours, and 
poſſeſſions againſt all his foes, and againſt all fo- 
reigners. | 

The IIId law is concerning the death of a Nor- 
man or Frenchman, and runs as follows : we will 
and firmly enjoin, that all who came with us, or 
who ſhall come after us, be under our protection, 
and in our peace, throughout all our aforeſaid 
kingdom : and if any of them ſhall be killed, his 
lord ſhall produce the man- ſlayer within five days, 
under the penalty of paying ſix-and-forty marks of 
filver to us, ſo far as the ſubſtance of that lord can 
hold out; and in caſe of that failing, the hundred 
in which the murder was committed ſhall make it 
up in common.—The reader may compare this 
with the XXVIth law preceding. 

The IVth enacts, that every Frenchman ſhall 
pay according to the law of England, if in the time 
of Edward the Confeſſor he was a partaker of what 
is called ſcot and lot. 

The Vth law is concerning feodal right, and 
the privileges of freemen ; it runs thus : we will, 
firmly command, and grant, that all freemen of 


hold their lands welt and in peace, from all unjuſt 
exactions and talliages, fo that nothing may be ex- 
acted or taken from them but by their own free 
ſervice, which they rightfully owe and are obliged 
to perform to us, in like manner as has been ap- 
— them, and is given and granted by us as an 

ereditary right in perpetuity, by the common coun- 
cil of our aforeſaid kingdom This law is of im- 
portance, as it plainly proves that the Conqueror, 
as he 1s called, paſſed acts, in his aſſembly of ſtates, or 
parliaments, which he conſulted in the ſame manner 
as the Saxon princes had done. By this act it like- 
wiſe would appear, that talliages were by this time 
come in uſe. As this word will often occur in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, it is proper to explain the riſe 
of it, from the Hiſtory of the Exchequer : the 
principal regal revenue anciently aroſe from the 
Jands and tenements granted by the king ; and 
they were terre dominicales, the demeſne lands, 
and are mentioned in Domeſday Book, under the 
title of Terræ Regis, the tenants whereof were an- 
ciently obliged to maintain the king's table, and had 


lands, rendering their corn, ſheep, oxen, and other 


produce of the land itſelf, to the king. But be- 
cauſe this was cumberſome to deliver in ſpecie, 
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they came afterwards to another method, whick 
was by aſſeſſment of thoſe demeſne lands, accorg. 
ing to the value and produce thereof; and this 
talliage was ſettled by juſtices, who went, by the 
king's orders, and overlooked ſuch lands, and made 
the aſſeſſment; and therefore the title is, „De tal. 
lagio dominorum regis per Galfridum de Luci, & 
ſocios ſuos.” Frequent examples of this are to be 
met with in Maddox, p. 483—485. Theſe te. 
nants being the king's villains, were thus taxable 
by the king's juſtices; but otherwiſe were free 
from all ſuit and ſervice to any court whatſoever 
except their own; fo that they might mind the hy 
ſineſs of the king's huſbandry, and be the better 
able to ſupply the king. Theſe ſupplies, when 
paid in money, were called gifts, donallaſſize, red- 
ditus aſſizz, &c. but moſt frequently tallagium; and 
were of two ſorts, viz. firſt, what were gathered by 
the ſheriff; and, ſecondly, ſuch as were gathered by 
other great perſons that had many of them in their 
own hands, and therefore paid them themſelves in- 
to the Exchequer, and there reccived the acquit- 
ances: ſuch were the talliages of the cities, who 
appeared in the Exchequer and accounted in per- 
ſon ; but the other manors, that were diſperſed in 
the counties, as it appears by Maddox, p. 519. 
were accounted for by the ſheriff; for none were 
talliaged, (i. e. taxed, by the king, or his juſtices), 
but ancient demeſnes, and boroughs holding of the 
crown. Maddox, p. 320. 

The VIth law is concerning night- watches, and 
is as follows: we do alſo ordain and firmly com- 
mand, that all cities, towns, caſtles, hundreds, and 
wapentakes of our ſaid kingdom, be watched and 
kept each night by turns, to prevent enemies and 
malefactors, as the ſheriffs, aldermen, provoſts, 
and other our bailiffs and miniſters, ſhall ſee it, 
by the common council, for the benefit of th: 
kingdom. 

The VIIth law is concerning meaſures and 
weights, thus: alſo that all the perſons above-men- 
tioned keep, through the whole kingdom, faithful 
ſealed meaſures and weights, as our good prede- 
ceſfors have ordained. 

The VIIIth is concerning the duties of tenants 
or vaſſals, thus: we alſo ordain and firmly com- 
mand, that all earls, barons, knights, and their 
ſervants, and all freemen, of our ſaid whole king- 
dom, always have and maintain themſelves well 
provided both with horſe and arms, as behoves and 
becomes them to do; and that they ſhall be always 
ready to fulfil and perform their whole ſervice to 
us, whenever there ſhall be need, according to 
what they owe to us of right, out of their fees and 
tenements, as we have appointed them by the 
council of the whole kingdom, and as we have 
given and granted to them in fee, according to 
hereditary right: and this our command ſhall not 
be violated in any wiſe, upon pain of abſolute for- 
feiture. 

The IXth enjoins that the ſubjects do all they 
can'to preſerve the royal prerogative from all vio- 
lations, and is as follows : we likewiſe appoint and 
firmly ordain, that all freemen of our kingdom be 
as ſworn brothers in defending, with all their might 
and power, our monarchy and kingdom, againſt 
all our enemies, and in manfully preſerving inviol- 
able the peace and dignity of our crown and right 
judgment; and in cauſing, to the utmoſt of their 


power, juſtice to be done without fraud or delay, 
always, 


always, and in all reſpects.— This 
at London. | 

The Xth is, that there be no buying and ſelling 
unleſs before witnelles and in cities, viz. we allo 
forbid that any live cattle: be bought or ſold, un- 
le in the cities, and that before three faithful 
witneſſes; or that any thing forbidden be ſold 
without ſecurity and warrandice; and whoever does 
otherwiſe ſhall pay the value, and afterwards for- 
feit the things bought. 

The XIth is concerning markets and the privi- 
leges of cities and towns of note, and runs thus: 
no market or fair ſhall be kept, or permitted to be 
held, unleſs in the cities of our kingdom, and in 
boroughs and walled towns, or in caſtles or ſafe 
places, where the cuſtoms of our kingdom and the 
common law, ordained by our predeceſſors, and 
the dignity of our crown, cannot be violated. Let 
all things be done fairly and openly, according to 
judgment and juſtice, And ſince the caſties, and 
boroughs, and cities were built for the defence of 
the kingdom and its ſubjects, they ought therefore 
to be kept free and inviolable. 

The XIIth is only a repetition of a charter 
granted by the Conqueror, to be found in Bromp- 
ton, and runs as follows: * William, by the grace 
of God, king of the Engliſh, to all whom this 
writing ſhall come, greeting : know ye, that I or- 
dain and command it to be oblerved through the 
whole Engliſh nation, that if an Engliſhman appeal 
to a Frenchman by duel of theft, homicide, or any 
thing for which combat ought to be given between 
two men, the appellant ſhall have full liberty of de- 
manding it; and if the Engliſhman ſhall refuſe the 
duel, the Frenchman ſhall be then compelled to 
purge himſelf by his witneſſes upon oath, accord- 
ing to the law of Normandy. Allo, if a French- 
man appeal an Engliſhman by duel concerning the 
like things, the Engliſhman has leave to defend 
himſelf by duel, or by judgment of ordeal, if he 
ſhall chuſe it rather; and if either of them be weak, 
ſo that he refuſe the duel, or cannot perform it, 
he ſhall then find a legal champion; and if the 
Frenchman be vanquiſhed, he ſhall pay to the king 
ſixty ſhillings : but if the Engliſhman will not de- 
fend himſelf by duel, or purge himſelf by teſti- 
mony or oath of twelve men, he ſhall clear himſelf 
by the judgment of God (i. e. by ordeal.” By this, 
ſays Mr. Tyrrel, you may obſerve, that whereas in 
Lambard's copy of theſe laws, where an Engliſh- 
man appealed a Frenchman, and would prove it 
by judgment or duel, it ſeems as if the French- 
man might have purged himſelf by oath only, 
without any ordeal; it appears more plainly by 
Brompton's copy, which I here take to be the truer, 
that the Engliſhman had the ſame privilege with 
the Frenchman ; for it follows thus: The king 
has ordained, in all matters of outlawry, that an 
Engliſhman ſhall purge himſelf by judgment (i. e. 
ordeal); and if an Engliſhman appeal a Frenchman 
of outlawry, and will undertake to prove it upon 
him, the Frenchman ſhall defend himſelf by duel ; 
but if the Engliſhman will not undertake to prove 
it by duel, the Frenchman ſhall clear himſelf by 
his full oath, and not by mere niceties of words.” 

Mr. Tyrrel tranſlates no farther in thoſe laws, 
though the following are of equal authority. 

The XIIIth provides that the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor ſhould be obſerved, together with the 
laws of William himſelf. 
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The XIVth requires that every freeman ſhould 
ve a pledge or ſurety, who is to be anſwerable to 
bring him to juſtice, in caſe he ſhould offend ; and 
to pay for his offence, if he ſhould eſcape : and 
thole ſureties are to purge themſelves, that they 
were not privy to ſuch eſcape. Let the hundred, 
or county, as in former times, be ſummoned; and 
ſuch as ought to come, but refuſe after two ſum- 
monſes, let them loſe one ox; after three ſum- 
monſes, it they ſtill negle& to attend, let them 
loſe another ox; and on the fourth neglect, let the 
party's goods pay whatever he ſhall be mulcted in, 
Co is called cearthgelt, beſides a forfeit to the 
ing. | 

1he XVth is concerning ſervants and their free- 
dom, and runs as follows: we forbid any one to 
ſell a ſervant out of his country : but if a maſter 
has a mind to give a ſervant his liberty, let him, 
in a full county-court (for ſo the words of the 
original are to be underſtood) deliver him over by 
the right hand to the ſheriff (vicecomiti), and free 
him of the yoke of ſervitude by manumiſſion, and 
ſnew him free egreſs and regreſs; then give him 
arms (that is, a halbert and ſword), by which means 
he becomes a freeman. 

The XVIth is likewiſe concerning ſervants, 
and enacts that all ſervants ſhall be free, after 
ſerving for a year and a day, in a royal city or 
walled town, without reproach, or in camp. 

The XVIIch runs thus: we forbid any one to be 
put to death, or hanged, for any fault ; but ler 
their eyes be put out, their feet, or their teſticles, 
or their hands be cut off, ſo that they may remain 
living monuments of their treachery and roguery. 
Let always the puniſhment be proportioned to the 
offence. Theſe laws are not to be violated without 
full ſatisfaction. 


WILLIAM II. 


WI have no account of any laws or conſtitu- 
tions paſſed under this prince; but, from a 
ſtory of certain Engliſh gentlemen being tried by 
ordeal, we may conclude that he ſtill preſerved the 
appearance of governing by law. | 
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$ E laws of this prince are very numerous, 

and, for the moſt part, founded upon thoſe 
of former Engliſh kings, which we have already 
leen ; I ſhall, therefore, only take notice of the 
molt remarkable, and ſuch as may caſt more light 
upon the conſtitution of his time. 

By theVIIth law of his collection it is enacted, that 
the general pleas of counties ought to be held in 
ſtated places and at ſtated times; or, according to 
ſome copies, before certain judges; and not to be 
delayed, unleſs the king's urgent occaſions, or the 
common profit of the kingdom, ſhould demand 
it; where the biſhops, earls, vice-domini (that 
is, judges), vicarii (ſheriffs), centenarii (hun- 
dreders), aldermen, (præfecti) magiſtrates, (præ- 
poſiti) headboroughs, barons, vavaſors, tungreves 
(i. e. officers of towns), and all other landholders, 
ought to be preſent, to prevent the evil men's 
eſcaping puniſhment, and juſtice being perverted: 
but the ſciremotes and burghmotes ought to be 
aſſembled in the hundred or wapentake twelve 


times a year. 
5 F The 
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The VIIIch ordains, that all freemen, as well 
houſholders as their followers or dependents, ſhall 
meet twice a year at the hundred- court, to ſee if 
their tythings be full, or not; or in what manner 
they increale or decreaſe : and that there ſhould be 
over every nine men a tenth, and over the whole 
hundred one of the better fort called the alderman, 
who ought to ſtudy to promote the common good; 
becauſe nothing ought to be taken or exacted from 
any one, unleſs by right, and by the law of the 
land, and by the juſtice and judgment of the court, 


without deceit; as it is ordained by the prudent | 


conſideration of cur good predeceſſors and the 
nobles of the whole kingdom, and approved of by 
the general aſſembly of the ſervants of God, and 
of the holy elders and wiſe men of the whole mon- 
archy. 

The Xth diſcuſſes the king's prerogative in the 
following manner: the following are the rights 
which the king of England alone hath, above all 
men, in his own kingdom, while the good inſtitution 
of peace and ſecurity is retained, viz. the breach 
of the king's peace given either by his hand or writ, 
Dane-gelt, the plea or proceſs concerning the con- 
tempt of his writs or precepts ; as alſo concerning 
his ſervants killed or injured; alſo treachery and 
treaſon, with all ſorts of contempts or diſreſpectful 
expreſſions of him ; alfo the pleas of outlawry and 
theft, then not puniſhable by death ; murder, fal- 
fifying of money, burning houſes, ham ſacna (i. e. 
an aſſault made upon a man in his own houle), 
foreſtal (lying in wait on the highway), fyredering 
(i. e. finding of goods), fleminform (perhaps the 
aiding of outlawed perſons), premeditate aſſault, 
robbery, ftrethreck (that is, treſpaſs upon the 
king's highway), ſeizing upon the king's land or 
money, treaſure-trove, ſhipwrecks, maris algarum 
(that is, of ſea-weeds or plants), rapes, treſpaſſes 
in foreſts; alſo the relief of his barons. Whoſoever 
ſhall fight in the king's houſe, or whoſoever hoſtia 
(that is, in the king's hoſt or army), breaks the peace; 
whoſoever ſhall omit to maintain burgbote, brig- 
bote, and firdfard (1. e. the repairing of caſtles and 
bridges, and appearing at a muſter) ; whoſoever 
keeps or maintains an excommunicated or out- 
lawed perſon ; alſo burgbreach (i. e. he who vio- 
lates the king's pledge or furety) ; whoſoever ſhall 
run away in a land or ſea- fight; unjuſt judgment, 
defect of juſtice, and wreſting of the king's laws; 
all hereftrets (perhaps the king's highways are here 
meant); and all gwalſtows (i. e. places of public 
execution), are wholly the king's. Moreover, 
the king, in his ſoca, or court, ought to be to all 
men that are ſummoned to appear, as well towards 
all ſtrangers as poor and 2 perſons, inſtead of 
a kinſman and advocate, if they have no other. 

The XIIth declares what crimes are capital, and 
what may be redeemed by payment of a wite 
(that is, a bare fine or mul). Some cannot be 
ſatisfied at all by money; ſuch are houſebreach 
and bernet (or the burning of houſes) ; notorious 
theft ; eberemorth (that 1s, downright murder), 
and illafordſwica (betraying of the lord), and breach 
of the peace, or of the church, or that given by 
the king's hands. Burt thoſe that follow may be 
farisfied by an hundred ſhillings, viz. girthbreach 
(that is, ſimple breach of the peace), ſtretbreach, 
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foreſtall, burghbreach, hamſokne, fleminform . all 
theſe may be ſatisfied by money. 5 

The XIIIch declares what pleas put men in the 
king's mercy (that is, ſubject to amerciaments), and 
are as follow: breach of his peace given by his hand 
contempt of his rights, and whatever tends to the 
contumely or contempt of his perſon or commands: 
as allo concerning his ſervants, ſlain in any City or 
caſtle, or anywhere elſe ; and alſo treachery and 
trealon, making of caſtles without licence, our. 
lawry, &c. thoſe that do this are in the king's 
mercy, and forfeit their free lands, if they have 
any. Then follow thefts and murder, if the party 
came not within ſeven days, allo counterfeiters of 
money ſhall loſe their hand, without any redemption 
Wholoever ſhall give unjuſt judgment, ſhall pay 
one hundred and twenty ſhillings, and ſhall loſs 
the office of a judge, unleſs he redeem it of the 
king. Alfo the concealment of goods or chattels 
belonging to the king was to be counted as theft: 
alſo violence offered to a virgin, or widow ; fight- 
ing in the king's houſe ; he that breaks the peace 
in the king's hoſt, ſhall loſe his life, or compound 
for it. Alſo he that fails to perform burgbo:e, or 
brigbote, or fridfard, ſhall forfeit one hundred 
ſhillings, which he incurred, unleſs eleven out of 
twelve found for him. The reſt of the forfeitures 
are againſt thoſe who keep or maintain outlawed 
or excommunicated perſons ; or whoſoever ſhall 
forſake his lord, or fellow-ſoldier, in a land or ſea- 
fight; all of whom ſhall lofe their lives, and the 
lord ſhall ſeize upon their money, and the land 
which he gave them; but if they have boc-land, 
that is, free land, it ſhall fall to the king. 

As to the other laws of this prince, I ſhall not 
trouble the reader with them at preſent ; firſt, be- 
cauſe I am not quite ſatisfied with the proofs of 
their authenticity in the form they have been tranſ- 
mitted to us. Secondly, what is truly curious and 
valuable in them, may be already ſeen in the Saxon 
laws, and thoſe of William I. And, laſtly, be- 
cauſe they come more properly under the province 
of a lawyer than an hiſtorian. 


TaxEs in the reign of Hewxv I. 


For the marriage of his daughter to the emperor, 
Henry laid the heavy tax of three ſhillings per 
hide, which raiſed, according to Dr. Brady's com- 
putation, the value of eight hundred and twenty- 
tour thouſand eight hundred and fifty pounds, of 
the preſent ſterling. 

Danegelt, at the rate of one ſhilling per hide, 
ſeems to have been paid all his time; for though, 
in a ſickneſs, which brought him to the point of 
death, in 1132, he made a vow to remit it for 
ſeven years, it does not appear that this remiſſion 


took place. 


X. 


HE executive part of the government while 

veſted in this king, was very turbulent, ſo 
that few laws ſeem to have been enacted, and fewer 
obſerved. It muſt not, however be forgotten, that 
under him an attempt was made to introduce the 
civil law into England, but this attempt was ſoon 
cruſhed by his authority“. 


* Tempore regis Stephani (as we read it in John of Saliſ- 
bury's Polycraticon) a regno juſſe ſunt leges Romanz quas in 
* Britanniam domus venerabilis patris Theobaldi, Britanniarum 


| 


primatis, aſciverat; ne quis libero etiam retmerit edicto regis 


prohibitum eſt. Selden. 


The 
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The civil wars, which took up moſt of his time, 
hindered Stephen from laying any regular taxes 
upon the people, except in the counties ſubject to 
his power, where he railed Danegelt, notwithſtand- 
ing his oath and the charter granted by him at his 
coronation, promiſing to remit it for ever. 
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F Henry II. himſelf was not the author, he 

certainly was the immediate inſpector and re- 
viſer of that excellent ſyſtem of common law which 
has come to our hands, with this particular circum- 
ſtance, that he endeavoured to temper it with the 
civil law, and for this purpoſe gave great encou- 
ragement to civilians : but, notwithſtanding his ef- 
forts, and thoſe of his two ſons, who laboured in 
the ſame way, it was found impracticable entirely 
to reconcile them. He had much better ſucceſs in 
introducing many Normannic cuſtoms with the 
laws of England, which were under him firſt brought 
into regular order, by giving countenance to, and 
publiſhing, that famous treatiſe which goes under 
the name of Glanville, and is entitled“ Tractatus 
de legibus & conſuetudinibus regni Angliz, tem- 
pore Henrici II. compoſitus, juſticiæ gubernacula 
tenenti illuſtri viro Ranulpho de Glanvilla, juris 
regni & antiquaram conſuetudinem eo tempore pe- 
ritiſſimo: & 1llas ſolum leges continet & conſuetu- 
dines, ſecundum quas placeatur in curia regis, ad 
ſcaccarium, & coram juſticiis ubicunque fuerint.“ 
This treatiſe is divided into fourteen books; the 
1ſt treating Of Pleas and Eſſoins in the Court of 
King's Bench. 2. Trials by Combat and the Grand 
Aſſize. 3. Warrants. 4. Advowſon of Churches. 
5. Naturalization and Freedom. 6. Dowry. 7. 
Baſtardy and Wardſhip. 8. Fines. 9. Homage, 
with other ſervices, and Purpreſturies or Encroach- 
ments. 10. Debts and Contracts. 11. Attorneys. 
12. Writs of Right and Prohibition. 13. Recog- 
nizances and Diſſeiſins. 14. Pleas of the Crown. 
In all which we have forms of ſuch writs as were 
then, and are ſtill moſtly, in uſe on the ſeveral oc- 
caſions there treated of. 

Of the other laws and regulations of this great 
prince, I ſhall now ſpeak in order as they were 
enacted. 

In the ninth year of his reign, about the feaſt of 
Hillary, A. D. 1164, he ſummoned a great coun- 
cil at Clarendon, in which were enacted the ordi- 
nances which go by the name of the Conſtitutions 
of Clarendon : theſe ordinances we have already 
given in a former part of this work. They were 
intended to remedy fome of the grievances of the 
times, and to guard againſt the encroachments 
which the papal and eccleſiaſtical powers were daily 
making upon the civil authority, and were all, in 
number ſixteen, expreſly recognized as the rights 
of the crown by both the archbiſhops and twelve 
biſhops, who all ſwore to obſerve them, in the 
preſence of a great number of the nobility, who 
ſigned their names and put their ſeals to the in- 
ſtrument. 

In 1176, the twenty-firſt year of his reign, on 
the twenty-fifth of January, he called a great coun- 
cil at Northampton, to conſider the laws and ſta- 
tutes of the realm. Here ſeveral articles were 
added to the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. Theſe 
related entirely to civil matters, and were com- 
prized .under the eighteen following heads. 


1 the king's mercy. 
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T. If any one ſhall be indicted before the juſtices 
of our lord the king for murder, theft, or robbery, 
or for receiving any ſuch malefactors, or of forgery, 
or malicious burnings, he ſhall be tried by the 
oaths of twelve knights of the hundred; and if 
there be not knights preſent, then by the oaths 
of twelve freemen : and, according to the oaths 
of four men of every town of the hundred, he 
ſhall go to the judgment or trial of water (i. e. 
ordeal.) And it he ſhall appear guilty, one foot 
ſhall be cut off. —Hoveden adds here, that for the 
better rigour of juſtice, that he ſhould, beſides 
his foot, have his right hand cut off, and alſo 
abjure the realm, and be baniſhed within four 
days; and if by the water he were found inno- 
cent, then to find pledges and ſureties, and ftay 
in the kingdom ; unleſs he be accuſed of mur- 
der, or any heinous felony, by the common 
voice of the country, or report of legal knights 
of the realm; in that caſe, though he be acquitted 
by the trial of water, he ſhall depart the kingdom 
within forty days, and carry his chattels along with 
him (till ſaving the right of his lords), yet to be 
at the king's pleaſure as to the abjuring the king- 
dom.—This ſtatute ſhall take place from the day 
of the making of the aſſize at Clarendon, until 
this preſent time, and as much longer as the king 
pleaſes, in murder, treaſon, and malicious burn- 
ing, and in all things aforeſaid, except in ſmall 
thefts and robberies (committed in time of war), as 
of horſes, oxen, and leſſer things. | J 

II. It ſhall not be lawful for any man, in a bo- 
rough or town, to lodge a ſtranger above one night 
in his houſe, without bringing him to examination, 
unleſs he hath a reaſonable excuſe, which the hoſt 
is to make known to his neighbours; and, when he 
goes from his houſe, he is to do it openly before 
the neighbours, and in the day-time, j 

III. If any one be apprehended for murder, 
theft, robbery, or forgery, and ſhall confeſs them, 
or any other felony he hath committed, before the 
provoſt of the hundred or borough, and before 
lawful men, he ſhall not deny it afterwards before 
the juſtices, 

IV. If any frank-tenant die, his heirs ſhall re- 
main in fuch ſeiſin as their father had of his fee 
when he died; and they ſhall have his goods or 
chattels, to ſatisfy the deviſe or legacies of the de- 
ceaſed; and afterwards they ſhall repair to the 
lord, and ſatisfy him for his relief, and do all other 
things as they ought concerning their fee. | 

V. And if the heir be under age, the lord of the 
fee may receive his homage, and have the ward- 
ſhip of him ſo long as he ought ; and his other 
lords, if he have any, may alſo receive homage of 
him, and he ſhall yield them what he ought. 

VI. The relict of the deceafed ſhall have her 
dower (which, by the laws of thoſe days, was a 
third part, if the deceaſed left iſſue; but a moiety 
if he were without children), and that part of the 
chattels which falls to her. 

VII. If the lord of the fee denies the ſeiſin to 
the heirs of the deceaſed, which they claim, then 
the king's juſtices may order the ſame, by the in- 
quiſition of twelve legal men; and what ſort of 
ſeiſin or poſſeſſion the deceaſed had in his life-time, 
ſhall, according to the verdict, be reſtored to his 
heirs : and if any one ſhall act contrary to this ſta- 
tute, and be thereof convicted, he ſhall remain in 
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VIII. The king's juſtices ſhall cauſe recognition 
to be made of all diſſeiſins, from the precite time 
the king came laſt into England, after the peace 
made between him and the king his ſon. 

IX. The juſtices ſhall take the oath of fealty to 
the king, by the cloſe of eight days after Eaſter, 
or, at fartheſt, eight days after Whitſunday, from 
all earls, barons, knights, free tenants, and alſo 
from ruſtics or huſbandmen, who are willing to 
ſtay in the kingdom ; and he that will not take the 
oath of fealty, ſhall be held as the king's enemy, 

X.. The juſtices are likewiſe to have power to 
commend all ſuch as have not done homage and 
allegiance to the king, to come, at a certain term 
appointed by them, and perform them as to their 
liege lord. 

XI. The juſtices ſhall execute all manner of law 
and right belonging to the king and his crown, by 
his writ, or the writ of his lieutenants, or lords 
juſtices, concerning half a knight's fee, or under; 
unleſs the controverſy be ſo weighty that it cannot 
be ended without the king; or of ſuch a nature, 
that the juſtices ought to report it to him for his 
ſatis faction, or to his lords juitices ; and they ſhall, 
according to the beſt of their {kill and power, do 
what is for the advantage of the king. 

XII. The juſtices allo ſhall try ſuch thieves and 
wicked malefactors as may be in thoſe counties they 
paſs through, which trials ſha!l be by the direction 
of the king, his ſon, and his liege men, by whoſe 
authority they are to make their courts though the 
counties. 

XIII. The juſtices ſhall alſo take care that the 
caſtles, which are demoliſhed, be thoroughly ruined; 
and that ſuch as are to be deſtroyed, be levelled 
with the ground : and unleſs they do this, the 
king will have them judged in his court, as con- 
temners of his commands. 

XIV. The juſtices ſhall enquire of eſcheats of 
churches, lands, and women, that are in the king's 
donation. 

XV. The king's bailiffs ſhall anſwer at the Ex- 
chequer, as well for the perquiſites as the ſet 
rents in their bailiwics, except ſuch as belong to 
the ſhire. 

XVI. The juſtices ſhall enquire about the wards 
and watches of caſtles, and from whom, and how 
much, and where they are due, and ſhall inform 
the king thereof. 

XVII. A thief, when he is taken, is to be com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the ſheriff; and if the ſhe- 
riff be not near, he is to be carried to the next 
conſtable of a caſtle, and he is to keep him until 
he delivers him to the ſheriff. 

XVIII. The juſtices ſhall cauſe enquiry to be 
made, by the cuſtom or law of the land, for ſuch 
as are fled or gone out of the kingdom; and unleſs 
they will return within an appointed time, and 
ſtand to right in the king's court, they ſhall be 
outlawed, and their names returned into the Ex- 
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chequer at Eaſter and Michaelmas, and from thence 
ſent to the king. | 

At this parliament the kingdom was divided in- 
to ſix parts, or circuits, and three itinerant juſtices 
appointed to each. The diviſions, and the name; 
of the firſt juſtices, we have already given, in the 
hiſtorical part of this king's reign. 

This regulation was, in effect the firſt which re. 
duced the civil plan of policy in England to any 
certain method of juſtice to the common people 
after the Conqueſt ; and in this reſpect England 
owes more to Henry than ſhe did to all the ſhining 
advantages he gained “. 7 

Henry, upon his return to England, in the year 
I181, provided for the due adminiſtration of jul- 
tice, by appointing Ralph de Glanville chiet. 
juſticiary of all England. It was under this celebrat- 
ed lawyer that the courts of juſtice began to proceed 
by forms favourable to the ſubject, without being 
inconvenient for the government, and too ſtrong 
for power itſelf to break through. 

Much about the ſame time the king publiſhed 
what is called an Aſſize of Arms, which is fo cu— 
rious and important an article, that I cannot with- 
hold from the reader the pleaſure of peruſing it in 
his own language. 


Ass1Z2 E of Arms. 
I. Whoſoever hath a knight's fee, ſhall have a 


coat of mail, an helmet, a ſhield, and a lance: 
and every knight ſhall have ſo many coats of mail, 
helmets, ſhields, and lances, as he hath knights 
tees. 

II. Every layman that hath in goods, or rents, 
to the value of ſixteen marks, ſhall have a coat of 
mail, an helmet, a ſhield, and a lance. 

III. Every free layman that hath in goods ten 
marks, ſhall have an iron gorget, an iron cap, and 
a lance. | 

IV. All burgeſſes (that is, inhabitants or free- 
men of boroughs) aud the whole community of 
freemen, ſhall have a wambois (that is, a coatquilted 
with wool, tow, or ſuch other materials), a cap oi 
iron, and a lance. 

And no perſon ſhall ſell, pawn, or lend his ar- 
mour ; nor ſhall a lord take it from his vaſſal by 
forfeiture, gift, ſecurity, or under any pretence 
whatſoever. When the poſſeſſor dies, the armour 
ſhall deſcend to his heir: and during a minority, 
the guardian ſhall take it in charge; and ſhall pro- 
vide a man for ſervice, until his ward is able to 
ſerve in perſon. 

Alſo, all ſuch as are defaulters in any of theſe 
articles, ſhall be puniſhed, not by loſs of lands or 
goods, but in their lives or members. 

Alſo, the juſtices ſhall command, in all counties 
through which they paſs, that no man, as he loves 
himſelf and all that he hath, do buy or ſell any ſhip 
to be ſent out of England ; nor that he carry, or 


cauſe to be carried, any timber out of England. 


— 


As differences among ſubjects increaſed, ſo there was a 
neceſſity of increaſing the number of judges. The reſort to 
tie king's court was found extremely inconvenient for the ſub. 
zet : this court, indeed, was not local, but perſonal, and 
was held wherever the king or his juſticiary reſided ; hence 
came the expreſſion of the King's Court at Weſtminſter, North- 
ampton, York, and the like. But it was found more expedi- 
ent to fix its reſidence, and likewiſe to introduce an itinerant 
capacity of judgment, in which juſticiaries might at. Theſe 
rtinerant juſtices were not, indeed, veſted with the power of 


judging definitively in all caſes, that ſtill being reſerved to the 


| king's court; nevertheleſs, their authority was very extenſive; 
they determined pleas of the crown, and common pleas ; they 
aſſeſſed talliages and aids; and admitted the ſubjects to make 
conventions, fines, and to places, in their ſeveral circuits. 
As to their perſons, they were generally the ſame with the 
juſtices of the king's court-reſident, which gave them great 
credit among the people. 

The time of thoſe juſtices itinerant being appointed, is un- 
certain; but it appears from the Rolls, that their appointment 
was before the time of Henry II. for we have the names ct 


| juſtices itinerant ſo far back as the reign of king * 4 


1 
And the king commands, that none be received 
to che oath of arms but a freeman. 


Theſe excellent regulations give us an inſight 
into many important particulars of the Engliſh mi- 
lirary ceconomy in thoſe days: above all, we may 
diſcover how jealous Henry was of employing the 
ſhipping or wood of England in foreign parts; a 

lain proof this, that, even in his reign, the Engliſh 
were ſenſible of the prodigious advantages their 
commodities and ſituation gave them over their 
neighbours. 7 

It is truly admirable how Henry could ſupport 
all his wars, and other occaſional expences, with- 
out laying ſo much as one tax upon his people; 
for the two that were laid upon them in the twelfth 
and laſt years of his reign, by the advice of his 
great council, were not for his uſe, but for the 
relief of the Holy Land, a charity cuſtomary in 
thoſe days among the Chriſtians of the Weſt, and 
to which the king himſelf contributed great ſums. 
The aid given on account of the marriage of his 
daughter Maud with Henry, duke of Saxony *, 
was no more than an ordinary condition of the ſer- 
vice of lands, which all tenants were to pay, in 
virtue of their firſt grant or inveſtiture, whenever 
the eldeſt daughter of a king or a lord was to be 
married. 

It remains now to give ſome account of the 
ſtate of the king's court 1n his reign. The greateſt 
officer of his court was the chief-juſticiary, the 
next was the conſtable, then came the ſeneſchal, 
the marſhal, the chamberlain, the chancellor, and 
the treaſurer : of theſe in order. 

The office of the juſticiary was in the nature of 
vice-royalty, while the king was beyond the ſeas; 
and when at home, he preſided in the king's court, 
during the diſcuſſion of all matters, both civil and 
criminal : and likewiſe in the Exchequer, being 
a kind of director or comptroller of the finances. 
This office was common to other courts, where the 
feodal law prevailed ; but with more extenſive 
powers than they had in England. 

The poſt of conſtable, another great officer of 
the king's court, was both civil and military. The 
particular powers belonging to this office are very 
obſcure, and are beſt illuſtrated by a memorial, 
in a ſtatute made 1n the thirteenth year of Ri- 
chard II. wherein it is declared, “that the con- 
ſtable of England ought to have cognizance of 
contracts touching feats of arms, and of war out of 
the realm; and alſo of ſuch things relating to arms 
or war within the realm, as could not be deter- 
mined or diſcuſſed by the common law; with other 
uſages and cuſtoms appertaining to the ſame mat- 
ters, which other conſtables, before that time, 
had duly and reaſonably uſed.” We likewiſe find 
that the barons of the Exchequer, in the reign of 
Edward I. certified, according to order, that the 
conſtable ought to have fees and allowances in mo- 
ney, ſimnels (fine bread), wine, candles, and other 
things, as are expreſſed in the ſaid certificate. 
This office was ſometimes hereditary ; and we find 
that, in this reign, Henry de Eſſex, the conſtable, 
held pleas, either in the king's court, or in a cir- 
cuit; but, perhaps, he held thoſe as being, beſides 
conſtable, one of the juſtices. 

The office of marſhal, which ſeems now to have 
been ſwallowed up in that of conſtable, was not 
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an office of that great extent and honour it now is: 


Several officers of that name were in the nature of 
ſuperintendants and managers about the king's 
tables, and were employed about his horſes, games, 
and diverſions : but there was, over all, a high- 
marſhal, who was ſtyled Mareſcallus Regius, 
Mareſcallus Angliz, and Comes Mareſcallus. 
The office itſelf was hereditary; and was ſome- 
times called the Magiſtra Mareſcallia, or Magi- 
ſtratus Mareſcaliæ; and, according to Mr. Mad- 
dox, his office was wont to be executed partly in 
the king's army in time of war, and partly in his 
court in time of peace. Here we conſider him 
only as an officer of the king's court : as ſuch, it 
leems to have been his duty to provide for the ſe- 
curity of the king's perſon in his palace, to diſtri- 
bute the lodgings there, to preſerve order in the 
king's houſhold, and to aſſiſt in determining con- 
troverſies ariſing there. He performed certain acts, 
by himſelf or his ſubſtitutes, at the king's corona- 
tion, at the marriages and interments of the royal 
family, at the creating of barons and knights, and 
at other great and ceremonious aſſemblies in the 
king's court. After the diviſion of the king's 
court, he uſed to appoint a deputy, or clerk to act 
tor him in the court holden before the king, and 
another in the Exchequer ; the former was called 
Mareſcallus Maraſcalliz Curiz Regis; and the lat- 
ter, Mareſcallus or Clericus Mareſcelliæ de Scac- 
cario. 

The office of ſeneſchal was hereditary, and ſeems 
to have gone under the different titles of Dapifer, 
Sewer, Cup-bearer, and Steward or Butler. This 
office was of Norman or feodaloriginal; the younger 
Henry having been hereditary ſteward to the king 
of France, as repreſentative of Geoffrey, earl of 
Anjou. His office was chiefly about the king's 
perſon ; and he ſeems to have had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the revenues of the houſhold; and a very 
great truſt about the royal perſon. 

The great-chamberlain, or the Camerarius Regis, 
was likewiſe hereditary, and I take it to be the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called Camerarius Angliz. 
Sir William Dugdale ſays, that, in the Lindſey fa- 
mily, in which that office is now hereditarily veſted, 
he met with an original charter, granted by Henry I. 
of the office of high-chamberlain to Aberic de Ver, 
and his heirs, with all the dignities, liberties, and 
honours thereto belonging, as freely and honour- 
ably as Robert Mallet, or any other, had held and 
enjoyed the ſame, together with the liveries and 
lodgings of the king's court, which belonged to 
the ſaid office of chamberlain. In England, ſays 
a great authority , ſome of the chamberlains per- 
formed ſome acts of their office in the king's court 
and houſhold, and other acts at his Exchequer. 
They took care of the receipts and payments of the 
king's revenue. In the moſt ancient times, it 
ſeems, they uſed to act at the Exchequer ſome- 
times in perſon; in the ſucceeding times, by their 
ſubſtitutes. 

Concerning the office of chancellor we have 
touched elſewhere; but it may be proper to en- 
large upon it here. His judicial capacity, in ſome 
caſes, lay within the palace itſelf; ſometimes with 
the chief. juſticiary itinerant, and ſometimes with 
the other great officers of ſtate. The plain ſimple 
manner of conferring property and fees, during 
the four firſt Norman princes, left this to be a poſt 
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of but little buſineſs ; but when the great baronies 
came to be divided, when the number of royal 
charters began to multiply, and the power of the 
king's juſticiary came to be diſſipated in other 
courts, the office of chancellor became of the 
greateſt dignity and pre-eminence, eſpecially as it 
happened to be borne ſometimes by men of great 
virtue and abilities. Under ſtraitened princes, ſuch 
as Stephen and John, this office was venal, and 
during life; as it was under Henry III. who granted 
it to Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, during lite, with 
power to ſubſtitute an aſſignee, who was to act 
under him; but this aſſignee was a different per- 
ſon from that of the vice- chancellor, which was 
as old as this reign, and ſeems to have acted about 
the king's perſon during his abſence from England, 
while the chancellor reſided here. Mr. Maddox is 
of opinion, that the office of vice-chancellor gave 
riſe to that of Cuſtos Sigilli, or keeper of the 
great-ſeal. 

During the moſt early times after the Norman 
Conqueſt, the offices of treaſurer and chiet-juſti- 
ciary ſeem to have been in one perſon. Under 
this reign the office of treaſurer is frequently and 
diſtinctly mentioned, and often among the barons 
of the Exchequer. It ſeems, ſays Mr. Maddox, 
to have been the part or duty of the treaſurer, in 
ancient times, to act with the other barons at the 
Exchequer, in the government of the king's re- 
venue ; to examine and comptrol accomptants ; to 
direct the entries made in the Great Roll; to atteſt 
the writs iſſued for levying the king's revenue; to 
ſuperviſe the iſſuing and receiving the king's trea- 
ſure at the receipt of the Exchequer : and, in a 
word, to provide for, and take care of, the king's 
profit. 

We have already taken notice, in the body of 
this work *, that Henry, in the ſixteenth year of 
his reign, appointed certain earls, knights, and 
clergymen, by commiſſion, to make a circuit all 
over the kingdom, to ſee juſtice duly adminiſtered. 
The tenor of their commiſſion, and the powers 
they were inveſted with, being of an unuſual 
nature, has led ſome of our hiſtorians into an 
erroneous belief, that they were the firſt itine- 
rant juſtices ever known in England; we there- 
fore think it neceſſary to clear up a point, which 
is of ſo much importance to our conſtitution, 
by giving the reader an account of the nature 
of baron or county-courts, the connection be- 
tween them and the king's court, and the origi 
nal of carrying cauſes from the former to th 
latter. 

The kings of England were, in their own per- 
ſons, the fountains of juſtice; but the multi- 
plicity of buſineſs neceſſarily introduced depu- 
rations in judgment. In the more early Norman 
reigns, while the great feodal baronies ſubſiſted, 
the matters which came before the king's court 
were uncommon and important; and therefore the 
king himſelf, or his juſticiary, ſufficed to diſcuſs 
them. The reaſon of this unfrequency was as fol- 
| lows: the courts of great barons were ſo many 
epitomes of the king's great court. The barons 
had, as the king, their capital ſeats where their 
courts were held, with their ſtewards, their butlers, 
their marſhals, their chamberlains, and other of- 
ficers, both of their court and houſhold ; ſome of 
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which, under the moſt powerful barons, were he. 
reditary. The lord of the barony conlulted thoſe 
officers (or, if the reader pleaſes, the peers of his 
barony) in molt of their ſolemn acts of donation 
inveſtiture, and the like; and they had, within 
their fees, other courts, for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice to their tenants and vaſſals. Notwithſtand- 
ing the great influx of Normannic laws and cuſtoms 
after William I. yer, as the bulk of the nation 
ſtill remained Anglo-Saxon, there was a neceſſity 
of retaining the Anglo-Saxon manner of proceed. 
ings in the minute matters of judicature. The 
conveniency of this, prevented any great recourſe 
to the king's court; and the power of the great 
barons was ſuch, that, for a long time, as I have 
juſt hinted, their tenants and vaſſals ſeldom ven- 
tured to make an application to the king's court, 
But here it may be obſerved, with regard to the 
relation between the king's court and that of his 
barons, that, although there certainly was a per- 
ſonal dependence of the latter upon the king, 
and though recognizance of all differences between 
the peers of the king's court properly lay before 
the king or his juſticiaries; yet, by the original 
nature of fees, it appears, that in matters of pro- 
perty the baronial court was abſolute within itſelf, 
and that no regular proceſs or appeal lay between 
it and the king's court. As to county-courts, al- 
moſt the ſame obſervation may be made, with this 
difference, that they were not ſo properly feodal 
as baronial courts were; the criminal proceſs which 
came before them being generally, it not always, 
determined by Anglo-Saxon proceſs. It mult be 
owned, that it is hard to diſcover by what means 
cauſes were originally carried from baronial or 
county-courts, into that of the king; but it is cer- 
tain, this practice obtained ſo high as the fiſt 
William: but then, this was done by no regular 
proceſs of appeal; and it ſhould ſeem, that the 
kings firſt ſaw the neceſſity and then the profit 
of it. The great barons were too high for the 
juſtice of the lower courts, and it was neceſſary that 
an aſylum ſhould be opened, to protect the weaker 
againſt the ſtronger : but as power generally ex- 
pects retribution for protection, and as venality of- 
ten mixes with juſtice itſelf, the Norman princes 
(for it does not appear that the ſame cuſtom pre- 
vailed in other foreign feodal courts) required all 
parties, ſuing to the king's court, to pay fines for 
their licences to bring it thither. From thoſe fines 
a conſiderable revenue accrued to the crown; and 
hence ariſes that phraſe, ſo well known in common 
law, of purchaſing a writ, and other emoluments in 
law-proceedings, plainly ariſing from this prin- 
ciple. 

Eẽbe frequent abſence of our kings, after Wil- 
liam [. in Normandy, the abuſes which had been in- 
troduced into their delegated power, the greatneſs 
of the barons, and the variety of the oppreſſions, to- 
gether with ſeveral variations from the original teo- 
dal ſyſtem, introduced many deviations trom that 
ſimplicity of judicature known to more early times, 
when the king and his juſticiary, and perhaps ſome 
of his principal peers, were ſufficient to diſpatch 
all the buſineſs that came before his court. But 
this is to be reſtricted to cauſes of ordinary import- 
ance, ſuch as points of property between barons ; 
for matters of greater weight, ſuch as political 
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tranſactions, 


tranſactions, forfeitures, and the like, required 


fuller aſſemblies. A great modern antiquary *, 
whoſe authority in ſuch matters is looked upon as 
deciſive, has fallen into a great miſtake, in ſaying, 
that he thinks there is no notices of any ſuch court 
as the king's court in England during the Anglo- 
Saxon times. This miſtake is the more ſurprizing 
in ſo learned a man, after the many particular in- 
ſtances, chiefly the famous trial of Godwin, met with 
in the Anglo-Saxon hiſtory. It is true the preciſe 
bounds between the civil and criminal capacity of 
judges was not, gener diſtinguiſhed in that 
court; but the reaſon of this was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
becauſe, at firſt, in all, and afterwards in mot, 
caſes, criminal matters were reſolved into proper- 
ty, and therefore came to be civil, by the commu- 
tations admitted in caſes of blood, and other 
breaches of the peace. | 

As to the origin and nature of the office of jul- 
tices itinerant, the reader will find it in a note to 
page 388 of this hiſtory, 

Such was the ſtate of the Engliſh conſtitution 
under Henry II. the moſt powerful prince who had 
ever ſwayed this ſceptre. The variations from this 
I ſhall marked in the courſe of this work, in which 
I ſhall have an opportunity of pointing out the de- 
grees whereby the conſtitution received its preſent 


model. 
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HE few laws and regulations of this prince 
were as follow. 

Immediately upon the death of his father Henry, 
and while he was yet in France, Richard ſent or- 
ders to Eleanor, the queen regent, to begin her 
adminiſtration with an act of general indemnity, 
by which it was enacted : 

I. That all treſpaſſers upon foreſt-laws ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. 

II. That all who were outlawed for miſde- 
meanors in foreſts, ſhould be freed from their for- 
feits, and have liberty to return home. 

III. That all ſuch who were outlawed upon 
common fame, or accuſations, might return, and 
give ſecurity to ſtand trial; and ſuch as were out- 
lawed upon appeal, it they could make up matters 
with their adverſaries, might be free. 

IV. All malefactors who had their lives and 
limbs given them for their appealing (that is, im- 
peaching) others, were to abjure the realm and 
depart. 

V. All ſuch malefactors who voluntarily appealed 
others, without a pardon for their lives and loſs of 
limbs, were to be kept in priſon till further conſi- 
deration. 

In the year 1190, this king granted a charter in 
favour of the Jews, by which they were indulged 
with ſeveral privileges in common with his other 
ſubjects, particularly the right of ſuing for, and re- 
covering debts and damages in the king's court; 
and that they ſhould be free, throughout England 
and Normandy, of all cuſtoms, tolls, and modi- 
tion of wine, as fully as the king's own chattels 
were; commanding his liege men to keep, de- 
tend, and protect them; and charging that no 
man ſhould implead them touching any of the 
privileges ſo granted them, under pain of forfei- 
ture, 
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In the ſame year he made ſeveral maritime regu- 
lations, of which we have already ſpoken in the 
hiſtory of his reign +. 

While Richard was at Meſſina, he made the 
following edict with regard to ſhipwrecks, which 
took place in England after his return hither, and 
was to the following purpoſe : 

That, for the good of his own and of his pa- 
rents fouls, every perſon that ſuffered ſhipwreck, 
and got fate on ſhore, ſhould enjoy all his goods 
but if he died on ſhipboard, his children, or 
other neareſt relations, were to have the goods, 
according as they could make out their being next 
of kin; but if they had no heirs, nor no near re- 
lations, then their goods were to eſcheat (fall) to 
the king.” | 

In the month of September, 1194, the king ſent 
itinerant juſtices through all the counties of Eng- 
land, who were to proceed in doing juſtice accord- 
ing to the underwritten heads or articles. 


The Form of Proceeding in the PLzas of the 
CROWN. 


Firſt, four knights are to be choſen of the whole 
county, who, upon their oaths, ſhall chuſe two 
legal knights of every hundred or wapentake ; and 
thoſe two ſhall chuſe, upon their oaths, ten knights 
in every hundred or wapentake, and if there be 
not knights enough, lawful and free men, ſo as 
thoſe twelve together may anſwer to all the articles 
which concern the hundred or wapentake. 


ARTICLEs of the Pizzas of the Crown. 


The judges itinerant were to hear and determine 
all pleas of the crown, new and old, which were 
not determined before the king's juſtices ; and all 
aſſizes (by aſſizes here are meant the ancient writs 
by which actions were brought, either for right or 
property, by a writ of right or poſſeſſion, by a 
writ of the death of an anceſtor, of novel diſſei- 
ſin, by a writ of title, &c.) death of anceſtors, 
novel diſſeiſins, and of great aſſizes, ſo far as ten 
pounds by the year, of land, and downwards ; 
and of advowſons of churches. 

The actions of the great aſſize (or a writ of right 
by which the property was tried) was brought by 
the mandate or writ of the king, or his captial 
juſtices. 

They were to enquire of vacant and full churches 
which were in the king's gift, who gave them, and 
who had them, and what their value : of the king's 
eſcheats, their value; who had them, and by 
whom : of ladies, young gentlemen, and women 
which were and ought to be in the king's gift 
(that is, as to marriage) ; what the value of their 
lands, and whether they were married ; to whom, 
by whom, and how long. 

They were alſo to enquire what widows had not 
fined, or compounded, for licence to marry them- 
ſelves, and the fine to be taken to the king's uſe : 
of the king's ſerjeanties (lands held by men in all 
counties, for ſome particular ſervices performed to 
the king); who hath them, and from whom, and 
their value : and who of them contributed toward 
an aid to the king, or who not; and let the fine 
or compoſition for the aid be taken to the king's 
uſe : of the uſury of Chriſtians, and of their 
goods, and what ulurers (the king had the goods 
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of uſurers after their death) were dead; of thoſe 
that were in the king's mercy, and were not amer- 
ciated or fined : of purpreftures (encroachments 
upon the king's lands, his highways, diverting or 
ſtopping water-courfes, encroaching upon ſtreets 
in cities and boroughs, &c.) or the king's. way 
ſtraitened : of treaſure found: of malefactors and 
their receivers: of fugitives, who had been ac- 
cuſed, and were returned ſince the laſt aſſize: of 
all weights and meaſures, and ells renewed ; and 
if four men, that were appointed to look after 
them in every town (that is, city, borough, or 
market-town) had done as the ſtatute required, 
and had attached or proſecuted the tranſgreſſors; 
if not, they were to be puniſhed as the tranſgreſ- 
ſors. | 

All his wine that was ſold contrary to the aſſize 
or ſtatute, was to be ſeized to the king's uſe, and 
the owners and ſellers of the wine were to be in the 
king's mercy, that is, to be puniſhed by him. 

They were to enquire how many hides and 
plough-lands there were in every county ; and whe- 
ther the officers, appointed to aſſeſs and collect 
the five ſhillings upon every plough-land, had done 
their duty, and had received all of it, or concealed 
any: of the officers of ſea-ports, if they had re- 
ceived any thing they had not given an account 
of, or taken any thing for concealing the king's 
right; or if any one had received any thing, who 
was not appointed a receiver, 

They were to enquire if all came as they ought, 
that were ſummoned by the king's juſtices ; and 
what they were that came not, and what their 


Names. 


Before this iter, or theſe circuits of the juſtices 
were over, the iter or circuit of the foreſts began. 

The king commanded Hugh Neville, chief- 
Juſtice of all the foreſts in England, Hugh Wac, 
and Ernis Neville, that in every county through 
which they went, they ſhould ſummon to appear 
before them, at the pleas of the foreſt, the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, and all free te- 
nants, and the reeve and four men of every town, 
to hear the king's commands. 


This is the Ass1zE of the Lord the King, and 
theſe are the Precepts, concerning his Fox tsTs 
in England, made by the Aſſent and Advice of 
of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, and 
Knights of the whole Kingdom. 


The king declares, that if any one forfeits to 
him concerning his veniſon, or his foreſts, in any 
thing, he is not to truſt to this, that he ſhall only 
be puntſhed in his goods, as hitherto ; for if, after 
that time, any one forfeits, and was convicted, he 
ſhould have full juſtice done him, as it was in king 
Henry his grand-father's time ; that is, he ſhould 
loſe his eyes and teſticles. 

Alſo the king forbids that any one have bows 
and arrows, or hounds, or greyhounds, within his 
foreſts, unleſs he had the king's warrant, or the 
warrant of any other that was of right able to pro- 
tet him. 

Alſo the king forbids, that no man give or ſell 
any thing to the deſtruction of his wood, nor do 
waſte in his foreſts ; but he grants, that any man 
may take of his own wood as much as he ſhall 
have need of, without waſte; and this by the over- 
ſeeing of his foreſters and verdurers, 
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Alſo the king commands, that they who have 
woods within the bounds of the foreſt. do ſet good 
workmen (foreſtarios muſt be fo tranſlated here: 
and the word will bear ir, for foreſta, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, ſignifies ſilva, ſaltus, &c.) to look after them, 
and ſuch as they will be anſwerable for, or ſuch as 
can give ſecurity to make ſatisfaction if they offend 
in any thing that belongs to the king. 

Alfo he commands, that his foreſter take care of 
the woodmen of knights, or others, that have 
woods within the bounds of the king's foreſts, 
that they do not deſtroy the woods ; for if their 
woods were deſtroyed, he let them know whoſe 
woods they were, he would take ſatisfaction of 
their lands, and not from any other perſon. 

Alſo the king commands, that his foreſters ſhall 
ſwear, that, according to their whole power, they 
ſhall keep his aſſize or law, which he hath con- 
cerning his foreſts ; and that they ſhall not vex or 
trouble the knights, or worthy men, about whar 
he granted them concerning their woods, 

Alſo he commands them, that in every county 
wherein he hath veniſon, there ſhall be twelve men 
appointed to preſerve his veniſon, and greenhue 
(viride, that is, the green wood and herbage of the 
foreſt)-in his foreſts. ; 

And that there ſhall be four knights appointed to 
agiſt his woods (that is, take in a certain number 
of cattle to feed therein a certain time, or to aſſign 
the number of cattle to ſuch as had right to feed 


in the foreſt), and to receive his paſnage or pan- 


nage (that is, the money due for ſuch feeding), 
and to preſerve it, that it ſhould not be diminiſhed. 

Alfo he commanded, that no man might agilt his 
woods (that 1s, put their cattle into them) within 
the bounds of his foreſt, before his own woods were 
agiſted. 

And it is to he noted, that the king's agiſtment 
(or right of feeding cattle in the woods or foreſts) 
begins fifteen days before Michaelmas, and conti- 
nues fifteen days after. 

[Here muſt be ſome miſtake, but how well to 
rectify it I know not. ]. 

Allo the king commands, that if his woods, that 
were in his own hands, or in demeſne, were de- 
ſtroyed, and the foreſter could not rell how, his 
body ſhould be impriſoned. 

Alſo he commanded, that no clerk ſhould offend 
concerning his veniſon or foreſts ; and that if his 
foreſters found them offending, they ſhould take 
them, and he would warrant them therein. 

Alſo the king commanded, that all aſſarts, as 
well old as new (theſe were places where under- 
wood and buſhes had been ſtubbed up, ana the 
land ploughed and ſown), which were within re- 
gard or view of the foreſt, ſhould be viewed once 
in three years: and, in like manner, all purpre- 
ſtures and waſtes in woods ; and that every one 
ſhould be enrolled by itſelf. : 

Alſo the king commanded, that the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, earls, barons, and knights, and free te- 
nants, and all men of his lands, ſhould come to the 
pleas of the foreſts, at the ſummons of his maſter- 
foreſter. It was alſo forbidden, at the pleas of 
the foreſt, that no cart or waggon ſhould go out 
of the way in the foreſt; nor hogs be in the foreſt 
at the time of foineſon (fannatio, the time when 
the does fawn ; foineſon, or faoneſon, from the 
French faone, a fawn); that is to ſay, fifteen days 


before St. John Baptiſt, and fifteen days after. 


Ard 
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And it is to be noted, that he who takes veni- 
ſon in the king's foreſts, and ſhall be thereof at- 
tainted, ſhall be in the king's mercy, as to the 
loling of his eyes and teſticles. - ; | 

And he that offended in the king's foreſt in the 
greenhue, or vert, by chopping down trees, or 
lopping off the branches, by digging turfs, or flay- 
ing (that is, taking the greenſward of the ground), 
by cutting away part of the thickets, by aſſarts or 
new purpreſtures, by hedges or ditches, by erecting 
mills, making new water- courſes, erecting ſheep- 
cotes, or lodges, or other houſes, by mowing hay 
beyond the hedges and ditches, ſhall be in the 
king's mercy for his goods, unleſs he hath the 
king's verdurers or foreiters to warrant him. 

In like manner, he that carries bows and arrows, 
or dogs uncoupled, through the King's foreſts, 
and was thereof attainted, was in the king's 
mercy. 

It was alſo decreed, that once in three years 
there ſhould be a view of the foreſt: and in 
the regard or view of the foreſt theſe things were 
to be obſerved : what old or new aſſarts were ſown 
ſince the laſt review, and with what grain. The 
new affarts were to be taken into the king's hand. 

If the old aſſarts were ſown with wheat or rye, 
every acre was to yield to the king twelve pence 
for that crop; and every acre that was fown with 
oats, barley, beans, or peas, was to yield to the 
king fix pence for that crop. 


TaxEs in the reign of RIchARD I. 


In the fourth year of his reign he iſſued an edict 
concerning thoſe who practiſed tilts or tourna- 
ments, a diverſion then greatly in vogue with the 
gay and active part of mankind, notwithſtanding 
the prohibition of the church, which was very ri- 
gorous againſt them. By this ordinance, an 
earl, for licence of tilting, was to pay twenty 
marks of ſilver ; barons, ten marks; every knight 
that had lands, four marks; every knight that 
had no lands, two marks : and it was commanded 
by the king, that no knight ſhould be admitted into 
the place of tilting, unleſs he firſt paid down his 
money.” | 

The collector of this tax was one Walter, bro- 
ther to Hubert the juſticiary. 

Beſides the ſcutage levyed to pay his ranſom, 
there was one of ten ſhillings for every knight's 
fee, for a Welſh expedition: and three others, 
paid for the wars in Normandy, at the rate of twenty 
ſhillings a knight's fee, as appears from the Pipe 
Rolls. There were two talliages: one of two ſhil- 
lings an hide-land, in the fifth year of this king; 
the other, in the ninth, firſt aſſeſſed at the ſame 
rate, but afterwards enhanced by the charge of 
three ſhillings per hide more : probably on occa- 
ſion of Richard's Welſh expedition, and his getting 
his nephew Otho choſen emperor. 


16 


N the fourteenth year of this king's reign, a 

writ was directed to the bailiffs of the ſea-ports, 
for preparing ſhips to ſerve againſt the common 
enemy : as, in the famous diſpute concerning 
ſhip-money, we ſhall have occaſion to refer to 
the more early methods of arming the nation by 
ſea, I ſhall give the reader a tranſlation of this 
writ. 
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The King to the Bailiffs of the Sea- ports in the 
County of Eſſex, &c. 


« We command you, that, as you love us and 
our honour, that you will cauſe to repair to Portſ- 
mouth all the ſhips in your bailiwic, which can 
carry eight or more horſes; ſo that, all excuſes or 
delays being laid afide, they may be there on the day 
after the feaſt of St. Hillary next, in caſe they can- 
not come ſooner, ready and prepared for our ſer- 
vice: and if any of the ſaid ſhips ſhould be laden, 
let it be inſtantly unladen, that it may come there, 
together with the others, at the appointed place 
and day; becauſe we ſhall order their livery to be 
paid them from the day on which they fail from 
their own port to the foreſaid place, unleſs by 
their own lazineſs they ſpin out the time. 

« You are likewiſe to provide the faid ſhips with 
bridges and irons, in the beſt manner you can; 
and, when they arrive at the faid port, we will 
pay to them the money laid out for that ſervice. 

& As for your parts, you are to be at Portſ- 
mouth by the ſaid day, that you may report to us 
the number of the ſaid ſhips, both of the ſhips thar 
come and of thoſe who do not; and this you are 
to do together with the ſheriff of Eſſex, to whom 
we have iſſued the ſame orders.” 


The next ordinance we find of this king is in 
Matthew Paris, under the year 1202, when he 
cauſed to be proclaimed a legal aſſize of bread, to 
be inviolably obſerved under pain of pillory, as it 
was to be tried and proved by the baker of Geoffrey 
Fitz Peter, juſticiary of England, and the baker 
of R. de Turnham. It was to be ſo made, as that 
the baker might gain in every quarter three pence, 
beſides the bran and two loaves at the oven ; with 
ſome ſmall allowances for ſervants, ſalt, yeaſt, 
fuel, and other neceſſaries for making it up, amount- 
ing in all to about ſeven pence. And according to 
this following gain and allowance, when wheat was 
at ſix ſhillings the quarter, a farthing white loaf, 
well baked, was to weigh ſixteen ſhillings; and a 
farthing loaf of the whole grain (that is, bran and 
all, as it came from the mill) was to weigh twenty- 
four ſhillings : when wheat was at eighteen pence 
the quarter, then a farthing white loaf was to 
weigh ſixty- four ſhillings; and a farthing loaf of 
the whole griſt as it came from the mill, was to 
weigh ninety-ſix ſhillings. This is the higheſt and 
loweſt price of wheat mentioned in this hiſtorian ; 
and the intermediate price of wheat, and the aſ- 
ſize, did riſe and fall, according as the price of 
wheat did, after the rate of ſix pence in every 
quarter: and this aſſize was proclaimed through 
the whole kingdom. 


Taxts in the reign of king Jonx. 


Soon after his firſt coronation, which was on the 
twenty-ſeventh of May, 1199, he had a ſcutage 
of two marks on every knight's fee. In the year 
1200, he had of every plough-land in England 
three ſhillings. In the year 1201, he had two 
marks of every knight's fee, for ſcutage-ſervice, of 
ſuch as had his licence to ſtay at home, upon ſum- 
mons to paſs beyond ſea with him. In the year 
1203, he took a ſeventh part of all the earls 
and barons* goods that left him in Normandy. 
In the year 1204, in a parliament at Oxford, there 
were granted to him a ſcutage-tax of two marks 


and a half on every Knight's fee. In the year 


5 H g 1205, 
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120;, he levied of the earls and barons that would 
not follow him beyond ſea with their ſervice, a 
vaſt ſum of money. In the year 1207, he took 
a thirteenth part of all the moveables and other ef- 
fects, as well of laymen as of eccleſiaſtics and pre- 
' lates, all murmuring but none dared to contradict 
it. In the year 1210, he forced from the abbots, 
priors, abbeſſes, Templars, Hoſpitallers, &c. one 
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Monks, or Ciſtercians, forty thouſand pounds, In 
the year 1211, he had two marks ſcutage- ſervice of 
every knight's fee which furniſhed not out its 
lervice to the expedition againſt the Welſh. In the 
year 1214, he took of every knight's fre, of thoſe 
that were not with him in Poictou, as well of the 
biſhoprics that were in his hands, as of wards and 
eſcheats, three marks, 


hundred thouſand pounds; and from the White 


Of the PUBLIC REVENUES, 


N our hiſtory of the reign of William I. we 

have given the reader a ſummary account of 
the revenues of England in his tune ; we ſhall be 
here ſomewhat more explicit. 

The revenue itſelf aroſe from three great branches, 
which admitted of many ſubdiviſions, which I ſhall 
now explain. 

The firſt branch conſiſted of the produce of the 
ſoil: this may be properly termed the natural branch 
of the revenue, others being accidental. Before 
the time of William I. it was called Hidage, be- 
cauſe ariſing from a tax laid upon every hide of 
land, which, as I have elſewhere obſerved, con- 
tained one hundred acres, more or leſs. 

The next branch of his income was of Norman 
origin, and purely accidental, conſiſting of thoſe 
fines and emoluments which aroſe in conſequence 
of the new feodal ſyſtem, introduced by William, 
and were not known in England before his time. 
Under this head are comprehended reliefs for ſuc- 
ceſſion to hereditary fees; aſſignation of dower out 
of the eſtate of the huſband ; compoſitions for li- 
cence to marry ; for the wardſhips of heirs; and 
entrance upon farms. To this branch likewiſe be- 
longed the extra-feodal emoluments ariſing from 
fines for offences and malverſations; as likewiſe 
fines of all kinds, and the perquilites falling to the 
crown from controverſies about feodal tenures; and 
for liberty to ſerve and take out writs from the 
king's court, of which there are evident traces in 
our law, as it now ſtands. Under this denomina- 
tion we may allo rank tolls and cuſtoms for the im- 
munities and privileges of markets. 

The laſt branch of the revenue at this time was 
likewiſe Normannic. This aroſe from the crown- 
lands: of theſe William had no fewer than one 
thouſand four hundred and twenty-two manors or 
lordſhips, in ſeveral counries, beſides the ſtraggling 
poſſeſſions he had in different parts of the kingdom, | 
and not comprehended under the deſignation of 


&c. 


manors. The nature of the new feodal law occa- 
ſioned a great fluctuation in the valu- of this branch 
of the revenue; for as the property of the crown- 
lands depended in value upon the lands which 
either by deaths, forfeitures, failure of heirs, . 
| from other cauſes, were eſcheated to the crown 
theſe in the days of William roſe to a prodigious 
value. - 
| Under this head are comprehended not only the 
| reſervations, either in money or kind, which were 
made by the king, but all the great ſergeancics, 


| which are certain ſervices of a civil as well as mili— 


tary nature, paid by the poſſeſſors of lands granted 
by the crown. To theſe we may add reſervation 
of entertainments and proviſions, to which certain 
landholders were obligated. Some authors have 
under this head of revenues, ranked the cuſtomg 
of merchandizes, and the tolls paid for the liberty 
of foreign commerce and free navigation ; bur 
theſe appear to claſs more properly under the ſe- 
cond branch. | 

Another branch of the revenue was the exorbi— 
tant impoſitions laid upon the Jews, under the reign 
of William and his ſucceſſors, particularly vader 
Henry II. 

Beſides theſe, William and his ſucceſſors kept 
eccleſiaſtical preferments vacant, and enjoyed the 
temporalities. 

Thele were the ordinary branches of the reve- 
nues of our ancient kings. The curious reader 
may ſatisfy himſelf more particularly upon this head 
by conſulting Maddox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, 
where he will find this matter treated more at large 
than the limits we have preſcribed ourſelves in this 
Hiſtory will permit us to do. 

Of the additional aids granted from the acceſſion 
of William to the end of John's reign, we have al- 
ready given an account, under the head of Taxes, 
after the civil regulations of each particular ſove- 


reign. 


Of COMMERCE, ARTS, and SCIENCES, in the XIth and XIIth Centuries. 


HE continual rebellions and civil wars which 

deſolated the kingdom during the reigns of 
William I. and ſome of his ſucceſſors during this 
period, together with the contentions for prero- 
gative between the crown and the prelates, baniſhed 
arts and commerce, which were at a low ebb before 
and long after the Conqueſt, to happier regions. 
Smollett, indeed, affirms that, foon after the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry II. « the kingdom aſſumed a new 


rally prevailed whenever the nation was at peace; 
and as to manufactures, I doubt we had ſcarce any 
at this period. The Flemings and Italians, it is well 
known, were in poſſeſſion of the two moſt important 
branches: Flanders was the grand market of all 
Europe for woollen manufactures, and Italy for ſilk, 
long after this period ; and it is moſt probable, that 
with the habits, manners, cuſtoms, and language 
of the Normans, we likewiſe imported their manu- 


face, and agriculture and manufacture returned 


factures; for England was too much engaged in 


— 


with ſecurity.” But, after the ſtricteſt reſearches, | civil wars, and the ſubjects were fo often called off 
I have not been able to trace the leaſt ſhadow of from the arts of peace by their lords, to whom they 


ny 


other art but that of huſbandry, which natu-' owed military ſervice, that no art ſcems to have 


fouriſhed 


flouriſhed but the military, of building caſtles and for- 
tifying towns, which was the rage of this period, eve- 
ry perſon of rank having a ſtrong hold to retire to. 
Two remarkable circumſtances, however, diſ- 
tinguiſh the time of Henry II. the introduction of 
coaches into England from France, but not the 
art of conſtructing them; and the invention of 
bills of exchange, a grand article of commerce, firſt 
practiſed by the Jews at this period, who, being 
driven from ſtate to ſtate, as avarice or enthuſiaſm 
revailed, found out this means of ſecreting their 
riches, and of tranſporting them with eaſe from 
one country to another, as ſoon as they tound the 
impoſitions of any prince, under whom they lived, 
too heavy to bear; and it was the vice of the time to 
oppreſs theſe miſerable wanderers, and to ſeize their 
perſons and effects on the molt trivolous pretexts. 
The review we have juſt taken of che public re- 
venues of the kingdom will farther convince us, 
that neither arts nor commerce were in any degree 
of reputation during this long period; for they 
aroſe from fines and taxes, laid chiefly on the lands, 
and there is not the leaſt mention of any impoſt 
on any article of manufacture or commerce. 
Learning was in as little repute as the commer- 
cial arts during this period ; the rage of carrying 
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fire and ſword into the Holy Land, and the tur- 
bulent ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs diſturbed the 
repoſe of the ſtudents of this age, ſo that we nei- 
ther meet with men eminent for their learning, 
works worthy of attention, nor diſcoveries or im- 
provements in any art or ſeience worthy of record; 
and this may be attributed likewiſe to the diſſolute 
and debauched manners of the age. 

The Normans, fluſhed with victory, fought only 
how to pals away their time in mirth and ruſtic 
feſtivity, and employed almoſt their whole leifure 
in hunting, feaſting, and women; and their exceſ- 
five licentiouſneſs in this reſpect is not to be won- 
dered at, when the very laws tended to promote 
incontinency,. for every violation of chaſtity had its 
fixed price, which was not beyond the reach of a 
ſubſtantial yeoman. The -bauched lives of the 
clergy, who indulged themſelves not only with 


wives, but allo cohabited publicly with concubines, 


tended farther to devauch the age. Sometimes 
the archbiſhops, at others the ſovereigns, endea- 
voured to reform the clergy, but withour effect, 
while ſuperſtition” blinded the eyes of the people, 
and taught them to believe, that what was a crime 
in a layman was a virtue in her prieſts. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS in the XIth and XIIth Centuries. 


9 * manners and cuſtoms during this period 
were rude and uncivilized, adapted to days 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition; when it was believed 
that the God of heaven decided the juſtice of a 
cauſe in favour of the innocent party, by permit- 
ing him to ſlay his adverſary in ſingle combat; 
and hot bars of iron were ſuppoſed to cool in an 
inſtant, at the approach of chaſte feer. Future 
periods will preſent us more pleaſing ſcenes, in 
which we ſhall know and acknowlege our hap- 
Py ifland, by the rapid progreſs of every ſocial 
art tending to civilize and improve 1ts natives. 
But I cannot take leave of this article without 
taking notice of the character of the Zngliſh in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, under Wil- 
liam Rufus, as we find it in two authors, Or— 
dericus Vitalis, and William of Malmeſbury, who 
lived neareſt thoſe times. The men (ſay they) 
wore their hair curled delicately, and nicely combed 
out. Their coats ſtrait upon the body, but flaſhed 
down the ſides, and their fleeves wide. Their ſhoes 
ran to a long point, and turned up at the ends. 
Their air looſe, their ſteps minced, their bodies 
effeminate, their manners affected, looſe, and in- 
clinable to debauchery.” 

Brompton tells us, that at the latter end of the 
ſame century, Henry II. brought into England 
the Anjouvin faſhion of wearing ſhort cloaks or 
mantles ; for which reaſon he is ſometimes called 
Court Mantle, i. e. Short Mantle. 

Tilts and tournaments were greatly in vogue in 
England during the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, and continued to be ſo as low as the reign 


of Edward III. notwithſtanding that the ſee of 
Rome frequently iſſued prohibitory and commina- 
tory-edicts againſt them. The ingenious M. deVol- 
faire tells us“, that theſe warlike-games firſt took 
their riſe in Italy, in the fifth century, under the 
reign of Theodoric, who ſuppreſſed the gladiators, 
or prize-fighters. Towards the end of the eleventh 
century they were in ſuch high requelt that one 
Geoffrey de Preculli, a knight of Touraine, com- 
piled certain laws to be obſerved in the .cclebra- 
tion of theſe games. | 2 
The name Tournament is by ſome ſaid to be 
taken from the city of Tours; but it is more pro- 
bable that it was derived from the blunt ford or 
ſword with a reverted point, called in Law-Latin, 
Ens Torneaticus; it not being permitted to uſe 
any ſharp weapons 1n thole diverſions bur the lance. 
The ancient tournaments firſt gave riſe ro armo- 
rial bearings, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century ; and every thing of that kind ſuppoſed to 
have exiſted before that time, is evidently ficti- 
tious. Every knight who preſented himſelf at the 
liſts, with his beaver or helmet cloſed for combat, 
had ſome arbitrary figures, as ſymbols, painted on 
his ſhield or coat of arms: hence came the Knights 
of the Eagle, the Lion, the Griffin, &c. names fo 
famous in the old romances. The terms of bla- 
zonry, which at preſent ſeem ſuch an abſurd and 
barbarous jargon, were then words in common uſe: 
flame- colour was called gules; blue, ſinople or 
azure: a ſtake was called a pale; and a band or 


belt, feſs, faſcia. 
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eldeſt ſon, Henry, an infant of only nine years 
old, conſequently unable, from his tender 
age, either to judge for himſelf, or to manage the 
reins of government, unleſs by the direction of 
others. Happily for this young prince, the army 
was commanded by, and at the devotion of, Wil- 
liam Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, and earl-marſhal 
of England. This nobleman, one of the moſt wor- 
thy ſubjects this country could ever boaſt, know- 
ing the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom, ſeized the 
helm of government, and managed it with ſuch an 
equal proportion of virtues and abilities, that at 
length he weathered the tempeſt, and brought the 
national veſſel ſafely into port. The firſt ſteps he 
took towards this deſirable end, was to endeavour 
to reſtore a mutual confidence between the throne 
and the great barons. This was, indeed, an eſ- 
ſential point; for, notwithſtanding that Lewis was 
already in poſſeſſion of the metropolis and the bet- 
ter half of the realm, and was, moreover, ſupported 
by all the power of France, yet, ſuch had been the 
folly notes pre ages of his own conduct, that the 
affections of the nobles were in a great meaſure 
alienated from him, and they remained attached to 
his party more through fear than regard, and not 
knowing whether they could hope for any toler- 
able terms from the throne and its friends. 

The marſhal, well apprized of this diſpoſition in 
the barons, and being himſelf equally zealous for 
the hereditary rights of blood, which the demerits 
of a parent or a predeceſſor cannot in juſtice inva- 


J OHN, at his death, left the ſucceſſion to his 


lidate, as for the ſupport of public liberty invaded 
by tyrannic power, called a council of the ba- 
rons at Gloceſter, whither all repaired who were 
in the intereſt of the royal family. The aſſembly 
being ſeated, the marſhal entered in the midſt of 
them, leading young Henry in his hand, whom he 
preſented to them, ſaying, ©* Behold your king!” 
This ſudden addreſs occaſioned a pauſe ; but the 
earl went on with this memorable ſpeech, which 
we have handed down to us by our old Engliſh 
annaliſt, Hemingford, and of which I ſhall, with- 
out farther apology, give a literal tranſlation. 
„My dear friends, though we oppoſed, with 
Juſtice, the father of this young prince, on account 
of his wicked and miſtaken conduct; yet are we 
to conſider, that this little child is entirely guiltlels 
of his father's evil works: and as offence and guilt 
ought only to be puniſhed in thoſe who are the au- 
thors; and as God himſelf, in holy writ, hath taught 
us, that the ſon ſhould not bear the iniquity of his 
father; therefore it is incumbent upon us to lay 
aſide all animoſity againſt this guiltleſs infant, and 
to compaſſionate his tender years: and ſeeing that 
he is the ſon of our late king, and undoubted heir 
to the crown, let us now join together to ſupport 
him king over us; and let us drive out of our 
land Lewis, ſon to the king of France, and all his 
followers. Thus ſhall we at once ſave our country 
from being the reproach of its neighbours, and 
break the yoke of an unjuſt and foreign ſervitude.” 
This ſpeech, which carried with it conviction 
into the hearts of all the hearers, had the deſired 
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efe&t, The earl of Cheſter“, indeed, ſtarted an 
obigction, in relation to their having called over 
Lewis ; but this was preſently over-ruled by reca- 
pirulatiag that prince's conduct ſince his coming 
over; and it was generally agreed, that his arbi- 
trary and tyrannical behaviour had diſſolved all 
ties that might otherwiſe have bound thoſe who 
had invited him to their aſſiſtance, and the aſſem- 
bly with one voice called out, Let Henry be 
made king! let him be made king +!” 

The coronation was accordingly ſolemnized at 
Gloceſter, on the eve of St. Simon and St. Jude 
(October 28, 1216), in the preſence of Gualo, 
the pope's legate; Henry, archbiſhop of Dublin ; 
Peter, hiſhop of Wincheſter ; Jocelin, biſhop of 
Bath; Silveſter, biſhop of Worceſter; Ralph, earl 
of Cheſter ; William Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke 
William de Ferrers, earl of Derby; John Marel- 
chall, and others, together with the abbots and 
priors; the archbiſhop of Canterbury being then 
at Rome, ſoliciting a releaſe of his ſuſpenſion. 

Before the crown was ſet on his head 4, Henry 
tool: the accuſtomed oath : then the legate, who 
had ever the intereſt of the papal ſee in view, 
cauſed the young prince to renew the ſubjection of 
his kingdom to the pope, and to promiſe the re- 
gular payment of the annual ſtipend of one thou- 
jand marks. The barons, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
like they had ſhewn to the inglorious ſubmiſſion of 
John in the firſt inſtance, were nevertheleſs ſenſible 
that the pope's aſſiſtance and countenance would 
be greatly neceſſary to the young king in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of his affairs, and therefore did not 
think proper to oppole the renewal of homage to 
the papal chair, Henry was then anointed, and 
crowned by the biſhops of Wincheſter and Bath, 
the legate only preſiding at this ceremony, with- 
out having performed it in perſon. The prelates, 
earls, barons, and all thoſe who were preſent, next 
ſwore fealty and allegiance to the new king; and 
the following day they came to a reſolution to ap- 
point the earl of Pembroke the king's guardian 
and regent of the realm, with the title of Rector 
regis & Regni; than whom no one was more emi- 
nently qualified to fill that important poſt, as well 
on account of his inviolable attachment and fidelity 
to the royal family, the particular affection he bore 
the young prince, and his own military ſkill and 
dignity. 

The firſt ſtep of the new regent was to ſend cir- 
cular letters, notifying Henry's coronation, to all 
the barons and communities of the kingdom, and 
promiſing a general amneſty to all thoſe who ſhould 
return to their obedience, and peaceably acknow- 
lege Henry III. for their lawful ſovereign ||]. This 
aſlurance, and the known probity of the regent, 
had a wonderful effect upon many of the barons in 
the aſſociation, who now began to conſider that 
oppolition would loſe its name in unnatural rebel- 
lion, and entertained ſerious thoughts of making 
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their peace with their lawful ſovereign. In this 
diſpoſition they were not a little ſtrengthened by the 
ſentence of excommunication which, by the legate's 
expreſs orders, was every Sunday thundered forth 
from the pulpits of every church in the kingdom, 
againſt Lewis and themſelves; and however, in the 
firſt tranſports of their reſentment, they might have 
affected to deſpiſe the eccleſiaſtical comminations, 
many of them, in their cooler moments of reflec- 
tion, heartily wiſhed to be re-admitted into the 
boſom of the church, | 

All this time Lewis, in conſequence of the raſh 
vow he had made, not to abandon the fiege ot 
Dover till he had made himſelf maſter of the place, 
was ſtill employed in that undertaking, which, to 
the immortal honour of Hubert de Burgh, who 
commanded there, was rendered fruitlets. No 
means had been left untried by the French prince 
to corrupt this gallant officer's fidelity: thinking 
that John's death would work ſome change in his 
ſentiments, he tempted him with whatever amdbi- 
tion could wiſh for in a ſubject ; but the governcr 
rejected all his offers, and declared, that he and 
his garriſon would fight to the extinction of the 
laſt man, in the defence of the young king. Upon 
this, Lewis, in deſpair, abandoned the ſiege, and 
ſet forwards on his march for London. Having 
ſecured his intereſt there, he made ſome trifling 
conqueſts in the neighbouring counties; but find- 
ing himſelf and his French followers were now 
become the contempt and hatred of the nation, he 
was glad to make a truce during the Chriſtmas 
holidays. 

The regent failed not to make the beſt advan- 
tage of this reſpite from hoſtilities, to ſupport 
the pretenſions of his royal pupil. His firſt, and 
indeed moſt neceſſary, precaution in the preſent 
juncture, was to ſend ſpeedy notice to the pope of 
the death of John, and the coronation of his ſon, 
ſoliciting the protection of his holineſs in favour 
of the minor king, whom he repreſented as en- 
compaſſed with foreign and domeſtic enemies, and 
whole fall muſt inevitably bring with it the anni- 
hilation of great part of the papal authority in this 
kingdom. 

Innocent, who had nothing fo much at heart as 
the aggrandizement of St. Peter's chair, and the 
extent of its patrimony, received the regent's de- 
puties with the greateſt cordiality and reſpect, and 
delayed not an inſtant to take the neceſſary ſteps 
for ſupporting Henry. With this view he ſent 
letters to his legate, with orders to renew the ex- 
communication againſt Lewis and his confederates ; 
and at the ſame time wrote to old Philip, that, 
unleſs he recalled his ſon out of England, he would 
put his kingdom under an interdict. 

The legate no ſooner received the pope's man- 
date, than he convoked a {ſynod at Briſtol, where 
he repeated the ſentence againſt Lewis and all 
his adherents. Many of the barons made this cen- 
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* Hemingford ſays it was the earl of Gloceſter, but that 
earldom was then in the crown. Tyrrel. 

+ Fiat rex! fiat rex! Hemingford. 

{ Jobn's crown having been loſt in the waſhes, a ſimple fil- 
let of gold was uſed on this occaſion. 

|| There is a letter ſtill extant, to Hubert de Lacy, a ba- 
ron of great note, who had been ſent into exile by John. The 
earl of Pembroke's name alone is affixed to the letter, which is 


dated November 18, in the firſt year of his reign, and was as 
follows ; 
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The King, to Hugh de Lacy, wiſheth health. 

« We require you, that you forthwith come in all ſafety to 
pay us homage and ſervice; and we give you ſafe- conduct to 
come and commune with us, and to return in ſafety. And we 
will you to know, that if you do come to us, we will fully 
reſtore to you your rights and liberties, by the counſel of our 
well-beloved Ralph, earl of Cheſter, William, earl of Ferrers, 
and other our faithful counſellors. For, notwithſtanding our 
tacher John, of happy memory, was in ſome reſpect wanting 
towards you; yet ought not we to be charged with his failures, 


neither ought they in any reſpect to be inputed to us.“ 
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ſure a pretext to abandon the cauſe of the French 
prince, and refuſed to renew the homage they had 
iworn to him at his firſt arrival in England. Among 
others who came over to the king at this time were 
William Longſword, earl of Saliſbury, with the 
earls of Arundel and Warren. 

The truce being now expired, Lewis held a ge- 
neral aſſembly at Oxford; and the regent, on his 
part, called a council of his friends at Cambridge. 
Here a propolal was made to prolong the truce 3 
which Lewis at firſt refuſed, but hearing that the 
Pope intended to excommunicate him in full con- 
ſiſtory, he conſented to ſuſpend hoſtilities till a 
month after Eaſter. In the mean time Lewis, 
finding that he daily loſt ground in the affection of 
the Engliſh, and being peremptorily commanded 
by his tather to come over to France, he accord- 
ingly ſet out for that kingdom, about the middle 
of January, 1217, intending to make a ſhort tour 
to Paris, as well to avert the thunder of the Vati- 
can, as to procure a ſupply of men and money. 

His ablence furniſhed the regent with a tavour- 
able opportunity of making treth levies, and uting 
his intereſt and endeavours to bring over the moit 
conſiderable of the barons to the royal cauſe; and 
ſo effectually did this worthy ſubject labour in his 
reconciliatory plan, that, beſides the earls of Saliſ- 
bury; Arundel, and Warren, already mentioned, 
he had the pleaſure to ſee Hugh de Lacy, and 
William, the young earl Mareſchall, his own ton, 
who till then had been one of the molt zealous 
partiſans of France, return to their allegiance, and 
ever after remain faithful to their duty. In a 
word, the number of thoſe who quitted Lewis's 
party during the truce, was ſo great, that the loſs 
was not made good by all the ſupplies he could 
muſter in France to reinforce his army. 

The Cinque Ports likewiſe declared in favour of 
Henry, and fitted out a ſquadron of ſhips, with 
which they way-laid and attacked Lewis in his re- 
turn; but, after a ſmart ſkirmiſh, he got fate, with 
the loſs of a few ſhips only, to Sandwich. This 
inſtance of diſaffection, however, incenſed him ſo 
highly, that, in revenge, he burnt the town of 
Sandwich, as being one of the Cinque Ports : and 
having made another unſucceſsful attempt on Do- 
ver caitle, marched to London with his troops, and 
prepared for renewing the war as ſoon as the truce 
thould expire. 

The firlt conſiderable act of hoſtility was began 
by the regent, who detached a body of forces, un- 
der the earls of Lincoln and Albemarle, to lay ſicge 
to the fort of Mount-Sorrel, in Leiceſterſhire, 
which lay in the midſt of a county devoted to Henry, 
and incommoded all the neighbourhood. 

This place belonged to Saher de Quincy, earl of 
Wincheſter, as part of his honour of Leicelter, 
who had entruſted the command of 1t to one Henry 
de Braybrock. The governor finding himſelf hard 
preſſed by the royal troops, ſent to his lord for 
ſuccours: upon this the carl applying to Lewis for 
a reinforcement, the latter ſent him an army con- 
fiſting of ſix hundred kights and above twenty 
thouſand armed men, under the command of the 
count of Perche, marſhal of France, a young man 
of great courage, whom he had brought over with 
him at his return from his late tour. 

The count began his march from London on the 
firſt of May, the French troops plundering all the 
churches and monalteries, and committing the molt 
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barbarous devaſtations in the adjacent count: 
wherever they paſſed. Upon their approach the 
Engliſh, who were too weak to venture a battle 
abandoned the fiege, and retired haſtily to Not. 
tingham. | 

Fluſhed with ſucceſs, and confident in the ſne. 
riority of his numbers, the count reſolved to re. 
duce the caſtle of Lincoln, which had been in. 
veſted ſome time before by Gilbert de Gand, why 
had been created earl of the county by Lewis, and 
had made himiclt maſter of the city. Advancin- 
therefore by forced marches, the count came in 
fight of the town, when he was preſently joined by 
the beſiegers, and then, with their united forces, 
they gave a herce aſſault to the caſtle, which was, 
however, defended with unparallcied bravery by a 
noble lady, named Nichola, widow of Gerard de 
Camville, and daughter of Richard de la aye, 
who had the government of it by hereditary rigkt. 

The city of Lincoln was a place of too great im- 
portance for the regent to ſuffer it to pats into che 
hands of the common enemy without ſome efort; to 
preſerve it. Accordingly he iflued a ſummons for 
all the king's tenants to repair to Newark, in Nor— 
tinghamſhire, where alto the reſt of the royal forces 
were to rendezvous, in Whitſun-weck. This ſum. 
mons was joyfully complied with, the exceſſive har. 
barities committed by the French having now Hlled 
all England with horror; and even the citizens or 
London, though ſtill in the intereſt of Lewis, pro- 
bably on account of ſome particular advantages 
of trade, which we find (by Mr. Rymer) they en- 
joyed about this time with the dominions of Philip 
and Lewis, could not reſiſt the force of this mclan- 
choly conviction: in a word, the nation in gene- 
ral began to believe the truth of what the viſcount 
of Melun had revealed on his death-bed, and to 
conſider themſelves as victims devoted to deitruc- 
tion. Theſe ſentiments were more than armed 
hoſts in favour of the regent and the loyaliſts: ac- 
cordingly, when the appointed day came, he found 
himſelf at the head of a noble and reſolute army, 
full of ſpirits, and inflamed with deſire to be re- 
venged on the excommunicated French. 

In order to keep this ardour alive, the pope's 
legate excommunicated Lewis by name, | together 
with all thoſe who adhered to him; and at the 
ſame time declared, that all who would embark in 
the defence of Henry and the royal cauſe, ſhould 
have the ſame privileges with thoſe who undertook 
a crulade : in conſequence of this, he himſelf al- 
ſumed the croſs ; and the biſhops, as barons, drew 
the temporal ſword. This zeal of the churchmen 
was of no little ſervice on this occaſion in ſupport- 
ing and increaling the alacrity of the common 
men; and the notion of fighting in the cauſe of re- 
ligion, immediately under the eye of, and as it 
were in fellowſhip with, her miniſters, inſpired 
them with a kind of enthuſiaſtic ardour, which ſcl- 
dom fails of ſucceſs. 

Such was the expedition uſed by the regent in 
his march, that he was advanced almoſt in ſight of 
the enemy before they had notice of his approach. 
They had all along hoped to take the caſtle before 
an army could be aſſembled ſtrong enough to op- 
poſe them. Surprized to find the regent fo cloſe 
to them, the French general called a council of 
war, in which, after much debate, ariſing from a 
difference in opinions, it was refolved to make one 


deciſive aſſault upon the caſtle, which was by this 
time 
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time reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; and to keep 
upon the defenſive againſt the king's forces. But 
Fulk de Briant, a noted partiſan, having entered 
at a poſtern- gate into the caſtle, at the head of a 
choſen body of archers, -puriuant to meaſures 
which had been concerted between him and the 
regent, he made ſeveral ſallies to amuic the be- 
fiegers, while the King's forces, giving a vigorous 
attack to one of the gates of the city, carried it by 
ſtorm, and entered the town ſword in hand. The 
rebels made an obſtinate reſiſtance, but the regent 
continuing to pour in freſh forces through this 
avenue, the former were put to a total rout; the 
earls of Wincheſter and Hereford, Gilbert de 
Gant, and Robert Fitz Walter being taken pri- 
ſoners, together with near tour hundred knights, 
and a proportionable number of eſquires and com- 
mon men. | 

As for the count of Perche, he was killed in th 
ſtreets, having refuſed quarter, though offered ſe- 
veral times, and moſt of the French troops fell 
with him. A prodigious booty was found in the 
city, with which the royalifts enriched themſclves, 
agreeable to the rules of war when a place 1s taken 
by ſtorm. 

This victory was followed by the reduction of 
Mount-Sorrel, which was inſtantly levelled with 
the ground: and the whole country now ſubmit- 
ting, the regent having no longer any thing to fear 
in the North, he reſolved to march fouthwards, 
and attempt the reduction of the metropolis of the 
kingdom, which yet held out for Lewis and his 


arty. 
. Lond, who had again returned to his Quixote 
attempts upon Dover, was itruck with inexpreſſible 
conſternation when he received the news of the de- 
feat of the count of Perche; and was, moreover, 
informed that the regent's army was daily increaſ- 
ing by the reſort of the loyal Engliſh, and that he 
was in full march towards London. He inſtantly 
abandons the ſiege of Dover, and marches with 
precipitation to ſecure the capital: on his route he 
made an attempt upon Windſor caſtle, but with- 
out ſucceſs; then continuing his march to London, 
he there met with the wretched remains of his 
countrymen who had eſcaped the fatal cataſtrophe 
in the North. -With theſe and the troops he had 
with him he ſhut himſelf up in the city, and from 
thence diſpatched courier after courier to preſs his 
father and his wife for immediate relief and aſſiſt- 
ance. 

The crafty old king, fearful of breaking with 
the pcpe, pretended that he would not interpoſe 
any more in his ſon's concerns: he publicly ſent 
him word, that he muſt extricate himſelf as well 
as he/ could. Willing, however, to bring him off 
with, as much credit as poſſible, he permitted his 
davghter-in-law Blanch, the wife of Lewis, to raiſe 
a hody of troops in her own name, and to hire 
ſhips to tranſport them to England, for the relief 
of her huſband. As all France was perfectly well 
acquainted with the true ſentiments of its ſovereign, 
the lady ſoon got together a powerful army, who 
were to embark on board a fleet commanded by 
Euſtace the monk, and the land forces were, on 
their arrival here, to be commanded by Robert de 
Courtenay, of the blood royal of France. 

The regent, upon advice of this expedition, ſent 
Philip de Albiney and John Mareſchall, with a 
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of London, to take meaſures, in conjunction with 
the warden of the Cinque Ports, for intercepting 
theſe ſuccours in their paſſage by ſea, and to pre- 
vent their being landed on any part of the coaſts ot 
this kingdom. 

The French fleet, conſiſting of eighty large ſhips, 
beſides many of a leſſer ſize, and ſome gallies, ſet 
ſail on the twenty-third of Auguſt from the coaſt 
of France, and, the wind being fair, they ſoon 
came in fight of the Engliſh ſhore, and began to 
prepare matters for their deſcent. The fleet of the 
Cinque Ports, which were hovering off at ſea, in 
expectation of them, ſulfered them to pats by, in 
order to get the advantage of the wind, and then 
bore down upon them in order to engage. The 
Engliſh fleet conſiſted of no more than forty ſhips, 
but theſe were ſtrongly built, armed with iron 
beaks, and, by the care of Hubert de Burgh and 
Philip de Albiney, provided with an extra-comple- 
ment of expert archers and croſsbow-men; the 
Engliſh ſailors were likewiſe greatly ſuperior to 
the French, as well in their knowlege of ſca- affairs 
as in their dexterity and addreſs in managing their 
weapons, the latter having had little or no expert- 
ence in naval engagements. 

The Engliſh began the fight by running down 
upon the enemy with great impetuoſity, and piercing 
their ſhips with their iron beaks, they ſunk and 
deſtroyed a great many of them; and when they 
came alongſide the others, they plyed them in ſuch 
a manner with their miſſiles, that the French could 
not keep their decks. The French admiral, on 
board of which their land general was, and three 
other ſhips of the French fleet engaged the four 
headmoſt of the Engliſh ſquadron; but, in a very 
ſhort time, the three Frenchmen drew off, and left 
their admiral and his ſhip in the hands of the Eng- 
Iſh, who ſtruck the enemy's colours, and took 
poſſeſſion of the veſſel, wherein they found and 
made priſoners Robert de Courtenay and Euſtace; 
the latter had his head immediately ſtruck off, by 
order of Richard, the baſtard fon of John : an un- 
warrantable and cruel deed | 

After the taking of their admiral, the reſt of the 
French fleet made but a feeble reſiſtance; many of 
them were either taken or ſunk, and thoſe few that 
eſcaped the general deſtruction, made the beſt of 
their way back to France, in a ſhattered condition. 

This defeat gave the finiſhing ſtroke to all Lewis's 
hopes in this kingdom; and, to add a greater 
weight to the misfortunes that crowded in upon 
him, he now beheld the regent, at the head of an 
irreſiſtible army, in the neighbourhood of London, 
and himſelf blocked up in that city, without the 
i{malleft hope of relief. The people, no longer 
overawed by the ſuperiority of foreign maſters, now 
gave a free vent to their expreſſions of diſlike to 
him and his conduct. The chief barons of his al- 
liance were ſhut up in priſons after their defeat at 
Lincoln; the reſt had either openly abandoned his 
party, or, by being in the fame {traits with him- 
ſelf, continued about his perſon more through in- 
ability to go elſewhere, than out of any real affec- 
tion to him or his cauſe. The whole nation re- 
ſounded with the peals of ecclefiaftical thunder 
hurled againſt him from the Vatican: the ſea had 
ſwallowed up the ſuccours that were to have ſnatched 
him from ruin; and he now remained in a foreign 
country, hated, deſpiſed, knowing not whom to 
truſt, and cut off from all means to change the 
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complexion of his fate. Thus circumſtanced, 
nought remained but to ſeek by ſubmiſſion that 
ſafety which he had in vain tried to acquire by force. 
He demanded an honourable peace, in which all 
his allies ſhould be included, otherwiſe he declared 
he would ſubmit to the utmolt rigour of his fate, 
rather than liiten to any terms of accommodation 
that were not equally to ſecure the lives and for- 
tunes of thoſe who had embarked in his caule, 
with his own “. 

The regent was at the head of a powerful army, 
and maſter of all England excepting the city of 
London; but, willing to put an end to the troubles 
of his country, and to drive Lewis from his footing 
in the kingdom at any rate, and wiſely conſidering 
that, ſhould he puſh matters to extremity, the king 
of France might break through all the reſtraints 
laid upon him by the pope's cenſures and menaces, 
to ſave his fon from deſtruction, he embraced the 
propoſal made by Lewis, and a conference was ap- 

pointed to be held, on the eleventh of September, 
at a place between Brentford and Hounſlow, at 
which king Henry, Lewis, the regent, the legate, 
and the principal noblemen of both parties aſſiſted. 
Here a definitive treaty was reciprocally agreed 
and {worn to, and peace was concluded on the fol- 
lowing terms. 

By the Iſt article the Engliſh friends, partakers, 
and adherents of Lewis ſhail be reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates, as they held them when 
the wars firſt broke out; and allo enjoy the cuſtoms 
and liberties of the kingdom (i. e. thoſe of the two 
charters) in common with the other Engliſh ſubjects. 

The IId and IIId articles ſtipulate the ſame for 
all Henry's party in the city of London, and all 
other cities and boroughs. 

The IVth article regards the prifoners made by 
both parties ſince the commencement of the war, 
who are now all of them to be releaſed; and a 
commiſſion is appointed to enquire into what pri- 
ſoners had been made ſince or before that period. 

The Vth article regards the ſums to be paid for 
the ranſom of priſoners. 

The VIth is of little or no conſequence. 

By the VIIth, all priſoners and others who had 
taken up arms againit king John, had a liberty of 
renewing their homages to Henry, and enjoying 
their birth-rights as Engliſhmen. 

The VIIIth obliges Lewis to ſet at liberty the 
hoſtages which had been ſent him upon his firſt in- 
vitation, for the payment of a certain ſum, not 
Ipecified. 

By the IX th Lewis obliges himſelf to give up to 
Henry all the places in his poſſeſſion within Eng- 
land. 

By the Xth article, all the iſlands taken by ſhips 
from Henry, or his father, were to be reſtored; 
and if the brothers of Euſtace the monk, who it 
ſeems had thoſe iſlands in poſſeſſion, ſhould refuſe 
to make the ceſſion, Lewis was to treat them as 
rebels. 

By the XIth, XIIch, and XIIIch articles, Alex- 
ander, king of Scotland, and Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, were invited to become parties in this treaty, 
and to be included upon the ſame conditions. 

By the XIVth Lewis was to acquit the Engliſh 


of all their engagements to him, of what kind ſo- 
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By the XVth the barons of England were to ſwear 
never to enter again into any engagements of that 
kind againſt Henry. And, 

By the XVIth Lewis ſwore to the obſervance of 
the peace, and to do his belt for obtaining a con. 
firmation thereof from the pope, or his legate in 
his favour. . 

The remaining articles are of little or no import. 
ance; only the word Partakers was explained to 
belong to the laity only: and we are to objerye 
they were concluded at Lambeth, and not at Staines 
where moſt of our hiſtorians have fixed them. The. 
articles, ſuch as the reader here finds them, are ex- 
tracted from Reymer's Collection, vol. i. p. 221, 

To theſe articles Mat. Paris adds another, Which 
though not contained in the inſtrument publiſhed 
by Mr. Rymer, ſeems however to have paſicd cur. 
rent, out of too great a detcrence to his authority, 
among the French as well as Engliſh hiſtorians, It 
was an engagement on Lewis's part, to uſe his yr. 
molt endeavours to perſuade his father Philip to 
reſtore to Henry all his rights on the continent; 
and if he failed in this mediation, to do it him{ ir 
as ſoon as he ſhould become poſſeſſed of the crown 
of France, 

The treaty being ſigned, ratified, and confirmed 
by the pope's legate, the latter gave Lewis abſolu- 
tion; and, on the fourteenth of September, a ſate- 
conduct was granted him to depart the kingdom ; 
and, being accompanied by the regent to the ſca- 
ſide, he embarked, and paſſed over to France, re- 
ſolving heartily in his own mind (it we are not, with 
ſome hiſtorians, to ſuppoſe him compelled by oath) 
never again to ſet foot on Engliſh land. Betore he 
left the kingdom, however, he borrowed five thou- 
land pounds ſterling of the Londoners, to defray 
the expences of his return. 

The citizens of London had been the chief ſup- 
port of the barons in thei; inſurrection againſt king 
John, had been as eager as any other body ct 
people in the kingdom in inviting over Lewis to 
take upon him the government of this country, 
and as zealous afterwards in maintaining his cauſe; 
but, whether they were now touched with pity for 
the tender age and inculpability of Henry, whe- 
ther they expected their liberties would be more 
ſafe under an Engliſh prince than a foreigner, or 
whether, in fine (which appears the moſt probable), 
as the vulgar arc apt to follow fortune through all 
ner changes, the deſperate ſituation of Lewis's at- 
fairs after the defeat of Lincoln, had altered their 
views and ſentiments, certain it is, their attach- 
ment to that prince became on a ſudden ſurpriz- 
ingly cooled, inſomuch that, after his return trom 
France, a little after Eaſter, he durſt not ſtir with- 
out the walls of the city for fear the inhabitants 
ſhould ſhut their gates againſt him. However this 
might be, the prince of France was no ſooner gone, 
than Henry entered the gates of London, thrown 
open to receive him, amidſt the ſhouts and accla- 
mations of the citizens, and received their homage 
and fealty, together with thoſe of the noblemen 
there aſſembled. 

The rage of civil war being now appeaſed, the 
regent betook himſelf to the ſalutary methods ot 
improving the peace his prudence and victories had 
ſo happily brought about. With this view he ſent 
orders to all the magiſtrates of the kingdom to ex- 
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ecute the two charters of king John, and to puniſh 
all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to conform to the ar- 
ticles contained in thole conſtitutions. And, on 
the fourth of October, the king, to rivet the af- 
fection of the Londoners. to him, granted them a 
new charter, confirming all their rights and im- 
munities, and alſo took an oath to maintain the 
nation in general in the full enjoyment of its pri- 
vileges. | 

Of all thoſe who were the adherents of Lewis, 
the clergy ſeem to have been the moſt neglected 
and ill-treated, for they were left entirely at the 
mercy of the pope, whom they had offended in the 
moſt ſenſible part, and who ſeized with eagerneſs 
upon this occaſion to wreak his revenge upon them 
for their diſobedience. Accordingly, as ſoon as 
he could get breathing-time, the legate ſet up an 
inquiſition all over England againſt thoſe clergy- 
men who had been found to favour the prince of 
France, in conſequence of which numbers were 
deprived of their benefices, which were beſtowed 
upon the legate's creatures, unleſs the firſt profeſ- 
ſors could redeem them by fines, which were gene- 
rally very exorbitant. The biſhop of Lincoln was 
obliged to pay a thouſand marks to the pope, and 
an hundred to the legate, for leave to retain his 
ſee; and Simon Langton and Jarvis de Habrugge 
were ſtripped of all their eccleſiaſtical preferments. 
By theſe oppreſſive proceedings immenſe ſums of 
money were returned into the pope's coffers, who 
was always ſure to be a gainer amidſt the moſt uni- 
verſal loſs and deſolation. 

Alexander, king of Scotland, who had been ex- 
communicated for having done homage to Lewis, 
at his firſt arrival in England, had, during that 
prince's ſucceſs, ſet the papal cenſures at open de- 
fiance, and had actually advanced as far as Jed- 
burgh, with a view of invading England, at the 
time the treaty of peace was ſet on foot, of which 
he no ſooner received intelligence than he diſmiſſed 
his army, and remained on the borders till he heard 
that the parties had. come to a final agreement. 
And now, conſulting the good of his people be- 
fore all other conſiderations, he acceded to the 
treaty of Lambeth, and, on the firſt of December, 
was abſolved from his excommunication by the 
archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of Durham, 
who had receceived powers for that purpoſe from 
the legate Gualo. Previous to his being delivered 
from eccleſiaſtical cenſure, he did homage to 
Henry for the fiefs he held in England, and deli- 
vered up the town and caſtle of Carliſle, which he 
had taken during the troubles, 

Much about the ſame time Llewellyn, prince of 
North Wales, and the king of the Iſles, renewed 
their ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh government; and a 
treaty of commerce, very beneficial to the city of 
London, was concluded between Henry and Ha- 
quin, king of Norway. 

This year died pope Innocent III. and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair by Honorius III. 

It is generally obſerved, that a perfect calm ſuc- 
ceeds but by degrees to any violent ſtorm ; the 
thunder is ſtill heard to grumble ar a diſtance, and 
the heavens continue for ſome time to wear a lour- 
ing aſpect : as with the natural world, fo fares it 
with the civil, and the olive of peace ſprings not 
haſtily from amidſt the ruins of homebred war and 
national animoſity. Although the departure of 
the French ſeemed to promiſe England ſome re- 
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poſe, to which ſne had long been a ſtranger; yet 
the very treaty which was calculated to procure her 
this bleſſing, gave birth to new troubles, and 
threatened the people of this land with a renewal 
of their late mileries, and which nothing but the 
conſummate wiſdom and noble reſolution of the 
regent could have prevented. Among thoſe noble- 
men who had the moſt faithfully adhered to John, 
and had been rewarded by him with the confitcated 
eſtates of the barons in arms againſt him, were 
William, earl of Albemarle, Fulk de Briant, Ro- 
bert de Viepont, Brian de Viſle, Hugh Baliol, Phi- 
lip Marc, and Robert de Gaugie, all men of great 
intereſt, but of bad principles, who had grown 
rich and powerful by the public calamities. Theſe 
could not now bear the thoughts of reſtoring the 
lands they were in poſſeſſion of, to the old pro- 
prietors, agreeable to the tenor of the late treaty, 
and began to raiſe diſturbances, by fortifying their 
caſtles and refuſing to make the reſtitution required. 
The moſt active of theſe nonconformiſts was de 
Gaugie, who ſeized upon the caſtle and town of 
Newark, which he held againſt the biſhopot Lincoln, 
ſent to ſummon him to ſurrender it in the name of 
the regent. De Gaugie, however, bid him defiance; 
and the regent, who was reſolved by a wholeſome 
leverity to ſtrike terror into the refractory, aſ- 
ſembled an army, though in the depth of winter, 
and marched in perſon againſt this diſturber of the 
public tranquillity. The place ſtood a ſiege of 
eight days, at the end of which de Gaugie offered 
to ſurrender it, on condition of having his life and 
limbs ſaved to him and his. The regent accepted 
the offer, took poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle; 
and by this conduct, at once fo reſolute and mo- 
derate, brought others to a ſenſe of their duty, 
who, diſcouraged by the example of their confe- 
derate, made the like compoſitions. 

And now, that he might reconcile all parties to 
the intereſt of their country by an attachment to the 
perſon of their ſovereign, the regent cauſed writs 
to be iſſued, on the twenty-ſecond of February, 
1218, 1n the king's name, to the ſheriffs of coun- 
ties, to lay open all foreſts that ought to be diſ- 
foreſted by the Charter of Foreſts; and, ſome time 
after, ſent John Mareſchall, chiet-juſticiary of the 
foreſts, on a circuit through the kingdom, to ſee 
the ſame fully executed ; four of the principal 
knights in each county being choſen to return a 
jury of twelve other knights, to make a perambu- 
lation of the foreſts that were left ſtanding, and to 
mark their bounds diſtinctly. At ſame time orders 
were given to demoliſh all the new caſtles that had 
been erected ſince the diſputes between the late 
king and the barons. 

Bur, however well calculated the meaſures of 
the regent were, for putting an end to the diſtrac- 
tions of the nation, thoſe purſued by the legate had 
manifeſtly a contrary tendency. Having received 
full powers from Honorius, the new pope, to act 
as he pleaſed with the clergy, even to ſuſpenſion 
and deprivation, he exerted theſe powers in a man- 
ner very oppreſſive to the inferior prieſthood, who 
had taken part with Lewis, enjoining them the 
moſt rigorous penances, raiſing exceſſive procura- 
tions upon them, and forcing them to take an oath 
to ſtand to the judgment of the church; and though 
every thing was now quiet, he ſtill made a diffi- 
culty of taking off any of the cenſures they laboured 
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gour and ſeverity, that the Ciſtercians and Ber- 
nardins entered complaints againſt him at the court 
of Rome; in conſequence of which he was recalled 
from England, and Pandulph, biſhop ele& of 
Norwich, whom J have had frequent occaſion to 
mention in John's reign, ſucceeded him in his of- 
fice : yet, though the kingdom was then reduced 
to the loweſt degree of poverty, he made ſhift to 
carry off twelve thouſand marks with him. The 
new legate, who was a prelate of more temper and 
humanity, reſtored to their benefices many that 
had been deprived of them by his predeceſſor. 

This kingdom ſeemed now to be in perfect good 
underſtanding and amity with the ſee of Rome. 
Stephen Langton, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
had returned to England this year, about May, 
having been reſtored to all his poſſeſſions, and had 
aſſiſted at a council, held about Midſummer, at 
London, wherein the Great Charter of king John 
was renewed and tranſcribed ; and the young king 
about this time began to uſe a temporary ſeal. 

The year 1219 opened with a very popular act; 
for the orders concerning the two charters not hav- 
ing been duly executed, the regent ſent itinerant 
Juſtices into all the counties, to cauſe them to be 
better obſerved. But ſoon after the nation ſuſ- 
' rained an irreparable loſs by the death of this great 
man, whoſe valour, integrity, and prudence had 
preſerved it from the worlt of all ſlaveries, that of 
foreigners. He was ſucceded by William de Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter ; and Hubert de Burgh, the 
gallant defender of Dover, was created chict-juſti- 
ciary of England. As the deeds of this truly ex- 
cellent ſtateſman and loyal ſubject, beſt ſpeak the 
worth of his character, we ſhall not in this place 
attempt his panegyric, to which we confeſs our- 
ſelves unequal ; but only obſerve that he paid the 
debt of nature about the middle of March (ſome 
ſay May) in the year 1219, and his body was de- 
poſited in the church of the Knights Templars 
(now the Temple church), where his effigy, in a 
coat of mail, is ſtill to be ſeen in the middle of the 
round. 

Upon the death of the regent, the earl of Albe- 
marle, who had been permitted to keep his caſtle 
of Rockingham, betraying an inclination to raiſe 
freſh diſturbances, it was therefore reſolved by the 
government to diſpoſſeſs him of the fame : and as 
it was ſuſpected that many others were ſecretly ca- 
balling againſt the public peace, it was determined 
in a council, held at Marlborough, where the court 
kept the Chriſtmas of this year, that, on account 
of the king's firſt coronation at Gloceſter hay- 
ing been performed in the preſence of ſo few 
lords, and with ſo little ſolemnity, this ceremony 
ſhould be renewed with more pomp in the uſual 
place. Accordingly, on the ſeventh of May, the 
enſuing year, 1220, Henry was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, by cardinal Langton, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, with a crown of gold : Walter of Coven- 
try ſays, with the ſame which had been worn by 
Edward the Confeſſor. On this occaſion the king 
took a ſecond time the cuſtomary oath, and all the 
great lords and prelates of the kingdom renewed 
their oaths of allegiance and fidelity to him, in th 
moſt ſolemn manner. | 

Immediately after his coronation, Henry ſet out 
on a progreſs to the North, accompanied by the 
' regent and other great officers of the crown, and 
had an interview with Alexander, king of Scot- 
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land, at Vork, where a match was agre 
between that monarch and the 2 
ſiſter to Henry; and a firm peace concluded 7 
tween the two crowns. A negociation was likewiſe 
fet on foot, about this time, between Henry and 
the court of France, by the mediation of Pandul h 
for renewing the truce, which was — 
both parties, and ſworn to by the earl of Wanes, 
as fide juſſor, or ſurety, for Henry. A bull like. 
wiſe now came from pope Honorius, forbiddin 
any Engliſh ſubject to hold more than two caſtles 
Henry, in his return back from his pro- 
greſs, made ſeveral alterations in the cuſtody of 
caſtles, that had been committed by his father to 
perſons who did not appear worthy of the truſt to 
the preſent government. None of the tenants of 
thoſe forts made any oppoſition to the royal will 
except William (de Forz) earl of Albemarle, who 
{till continued governor of Rockingham caſtle, hav- 
ing taken no notice of the order ſent him from 
court to deliver up the poſſeſſion thereof. Henry 
taking this caſtle in his way homeward, was, b 
the earl, denied admittance, upon which the . 
try round was immediately ſummoned to come to 
the king's afliſtance, and the people readily obey. 
ing, the refractory earl was obliged to ſurrender. 
The reſt of this year paſſed without any events 
worthy of hiſtorical notice, fave that Henry, on 
his return to the capital, laid the firſt ſtone of the 
new abbey-church of Weſtminſter, which remains 
a monument of the taſte and architecture of that 
age; and allo aſſiſted at the ceremony of removing 
the corpſe of Thomas Becket, from the ſtone cot: 
hn and vault where it was depoſited, to a rich ſhrine 
of gold adorned with precious ſtone, at the expenco 
of Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The earl of Albemarle, nettled at the loſs of his 
caſtle, and the diſgrace himſelf was in at court, 
withdrew: privately from thence ; and, early in the 
year 1221, began to fortify his caſtle of Boham, in 
Lincolnſhire. He was joined by Fulk de Briant, 
Philip Marc, Peter de Mauleon, Engelard de 
Athey, and ſeveral other nobles, who either thought 
or pretended to think themſelves ill-uſed by the 
miniſtry. Notwithſtanding that the ſteps taken by 
the earl and his aſſociates were perfectly well known 
at court, yet it was reſolved not to proceed againſt 
him otherwiſe than by legal proceſs : for this pur- 
poſe a council was ſummoned at Weſtminſter, at 
which the earl was cited to appear. In order to 
gain time, he pretended himſelf ready to obey the 
call; but on a ſudden he ſurprized and took the 
caſtle of Fotheringay, in Northamptonſhire, be- 
longing to Hubert de Burgh, the chief-juſticiary. 
This overt- act of treaſon and rebellion warranted 
the moſt vigorous meaſures on the ſide of offended 


' majeſty : and the earl finding that the ſenſe of the 


nation in general was againſt him, and that even 
thoſe who had been the moſt ready to counſel him 
to that raſh ſtep, were now the firſt to abandon 
him, he thought it moſt prudent to make his peace, 
which he at length obtained, through the inter- 
ceſſion of the legate Pandulph. 

Scarcely was this diſturbance quited when an- 
other broke out in Wales. Llewellyn, prince of 
that country, having, under ſome pretext, laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Buelt, belonging to Reginald 
Beacuſe, who applied for protection to the govern- 
ment, who immediately ſent ſuch a powerful force 


to his aſſiſtance, that Llewellyn was glad to ſeek 
his 
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his ſafety in ſubmiſſion; and the regent cauſed the 
caſtle of Montgomery to be built, as a ſafeguard 
to the Englith frontiers on that fide. 

The marriage agreed upon the laſt year, was ce- 
lebrated this Midſummer, between the king of 
Scotland and Henry's filter. At the ſame time 
Hubert de Burgh, the great juſticiary, by conſent of 
both kings, married the ſiſter of Alexander; a match 
which, by railing him to a rank above his fellow - ſub- 
jects, expoſed him tothe envy and jealouſy of ſeve. 
ral noblemen; and, amongſt others, William, earl 
of Saliſbury, and Ralph, earl of Cheſter, who made 
it their buſineſs to diſturb him as much as poſſible 
in the execution of his office : but the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury interpoſing, a general council was 
ſummoned at London, in which a reconciliation 
was effected between the two earls and the juſti- 
ciary. But, notwithſtanding the great attention of 
the miniſtry, who ſtrictly adhered to the meaſures 
of the late regent in checking all civil commotions, 
there were ſtill a number of diſaffected perſons, who 
ſeized every occaſion to diſturb the public tran- 
quillity ; nor was the party of Lewis as yet entirely 
extinguiſhed in the realm, many of the lower claſs 
of people, in London elpecially, being ſtill in his 
intereſt; the clergy and inhabitants of Weſtminſter, 
on the other hand, were ſtaunch friends to the 
royal family of England: theſe different diſpoſi- 
tions created an animolity between the two cities, 
which, the ſucceeding year, broke out in a dan- 

erous riot, on the following occaſion. 

A wreſtling match having been held, on the 
twenty-fifth of July, 1222, between the citizens 
of London and thole of Weſtminſter, the former 
came off victorious. The ſteward of Weſtminſter, 
piqued at the rebuff himſelf and his party had met 
with, reſolved to revenge this inſult on his honour, 
and with this view propoſed a ſecond trial of ſkill, 
on the firſt of Auguſt following, and a ram was to 
be the prize of the victors, 

On the appointed day, when the Londoners 
came to the field, they were ſet upon by the ſteward 
of Weſtminſter and his people, armed with clubs 
and other offenſive weapons, and, after many of 
of them being cruelly maimed and wounded were 
obliged to fly tor ſafety into the city. 

Immediately the friends of Lewis, within the 
city, made this a party-quarrel, and it was reſolved 
to take ample revenge upon the offenders. Serle, 
the mayor, a man of a quiet and peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, endeavoured to quell the mob, who now be- 
gan to riſe and arm themſelves, adviſing them to 
complain to the abbot of Weſtminſter, who would 
not fail to do them juſtice upon the delinquents. 
This prudent counſel was, however, oppoſed by 
Conſtantine Fitz Arnulph, a bold factious fellow, 
who had been a zealous ſtickler for the French, 
during the troubles, and who now, heading the 
rabble, did all he could to inflame them ; he told 
them it was in vain to expect juſtice from magi- 
ſtrates regardleſs of the honour of the city, and 
therefore they ought without delay to avenge their 
cauſe themſelves, and let their enemies know that 
the citizens of London were not to be inſulted and 
mutilated with impunity ; and propoſed that they 
ſhould march immediately to Weſtminſter, and pull 
to the ground all the houſes belonging to the abbot 
and the ſteward. 

The mob, in hopes of plunder, and eager for 


1 
| incendiary Conſtantine, putting himſelf at their 


revenge, inſtantly embraced the propoſal ; and the | 
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head, gave out, with a loud voice, Man joye de 
St. Denis!“ the watch- word of the French, and, 
madly running through the city, he and his rabble- 
rout came to Weſtminſter, where they committed 
many horrible outrages, and demoliſhed ſeveral 
houſes belonging to the abbot and ſteward; after 
which they returned back in triumph to the city. 

The watch-word which had been given out, 
alarmed the friends of the government; and the 
mob having wreaked their fury, Hubert de Burgh 
entered the city with a ſtrong body of troops, and 
repaired directly to the Tower, where he ſum- 
moned the citizens to appear and anſwer tor their 
riotous proceedings, Conſtantine going thither, 
with great confidence boldly juſtified what he had 
done, declared he would repeat the ſame conduct 
on the like occaſion ; and pleaded the indemnity 
which had been ſtipulated for the adherents to 
Lewis by the late treaty of pacification. Hubert, 
perceiving his reſolute boldneſs, without diſcover- 
ing his deſign or ſhewing any emotion, diſmiſſed 
the aſſembly, but ordered Conſtantine and his ne- 
phew, and one Geoffrey, to be taken in cuſtody ; 
and early the 'next morning, they were, without 
any noiſe or ceremony, conducted to the gallows, 
where they were all three hanged, notwithſtanding 
Conſtantine offered to redeem his life with fifteen 
thouſand marks of ſilver. 

Had the ſeverity of the government reſted there, 
it might have been thought juſt and wholeſome ; 
but a great number of the citizens, who had been 
concerned in the tumult, were puniſhed with the 
loſs of their noſes, hands, or feet ; nay, the juſti- 
ciary farther expreſſed his reſentment againſt the 
city, by turning the magiſtrates out of their of- 
fices, though nowiſe concerned in the late diſturb- 
ances, and appointed others in their ſtead, by his 
ſole authority. | 

This arbitrary and impolitic ſeverity excited a 
general clamour againſt the regent from all quar- 
ters, but more immediately from the city of Lon- 
don, as it was a direct infringement of the charters 
which had been ſo lately confirmed, and by which 
no freeman was to be puniſhed without a previous 
trial and legal conviction. Their murmurings, 
however, ſerved only to call down upon them the 
reſentment of the court, who now obliged the ci- 
tizens of London to deliver thirty of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of their body to the king, as ſureties for 
the good behaviour of the city, and if any of them 
died, others were to be added in their ſtead, to 
keep the number full. 

Theſe exertions of deſpotic power, however, 
gave ſuch umbrage to the nation in general, that, 
in a parliament held on the thirteenth of January, 
1223, at London, many of the great barons re- 
queſted the king to execute the charters, to the 
obſervance of which he had ſworn. The court, 
however, had adopted new maxims ſince the death 
of the great earl of Pembroke, and ſuch as were 
quite the reverſe of thoſe which he, with ſo much 
honour to himſelf and emolument to his country, 
had ſteadily purſued ; and when this addreſs was 
preſented to the king, William Breuere, one of his 
courtiers, roſe up, and objected to a compliance 
with them, ſaying, That it was not reaſonable to 
demand the performance of what had been extorted 
by forces” The archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſtartled 
at this raſh declaration, replied to Breuere, That 

if 
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if he really loved the king, whoſe intereſts he pre- 
tended ſo warmly to eſpouſe, he would not, by 
giving him {uch pernicious counſels, endeavour to 
involve the kingdom intreſh troubles: ” and Henry, 
ſeeing that prelate in a paſſion, and dreading the 
conſequence of appearing to favour the ill-adviſed 
ſpeech of his courtier, declared himſelf ready to 
obſerve all thoſe privileges to which he had ſworn. 
Agreeably hereto, writs were ordered in council, 
on the thirtieth of January, to be ſent to all the 
ſheriffs in England, for “ enquiring, upon the 
oaths of twelve of the moſt legal and diſcreet knights 
of their counties, who beſt knew the fact, in a full 
county-court, into the cuſtoms and liberties, which 
had been enjoyed by the crown, the day when the 
war began between king John and his barons; and 
for cauſing them to be proclaimed and oblerved in 
their reſpective counties.” | 

Little more ſeems to have paſſed at this council 
beſides a ſubſidy paid for the Holy Land, toward 
which every earl paid three marks, every baron 
one mark, every knight twelve pence, and every 
houſekeeper one penny. 

On the fourteenth of July, in this year, died 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, who had, by re- 
uniting a multitude of fiets to the crown, reſtored 
the French monarchy to a great parts of its ancient 
power. Upon the news of this event, Henry's 
council ſent over ambaſſadors to congratulate 
Lewis VIII. his ſon, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
and remind him of the promiſe he had made with 
regard to Normandy and the other provinces, of 
which John had been deprived by his father. But 
Lewis, far from granting this demand, not only 
declared that he looked upon Normandy as unalien- 
ably annexed to the crown of France, but ſhould 
| likewiſe, at a proper time, renew his claim to 
England, in virtue of the grant made him by the 
great barons. It was eaſy to conclude from this 
anſwer of the king of France, that the truce which 
had been made with his father, and which was to 
expire at the Eaſter following, would not be re- 
newed between the two crowns ; and Henry, upon 
the return of his deputies, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
inviting the noblemen of Normandy to return to 
their allegiance under his family, promiſing to re- 
ſtore them to their family-poſſeſſions in England. 

Hubert de Burgh, the high-juſticiary, began 
now to aſſume a prerogative to which none of his 
predeceſſors in that employment had ever aſpired. 
He thought little of the extenſive power and au- 
thority with which he was veſted, ſo long as he was 
obliged to receive orders from the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who, on the demiſe of the earl of Pem- 
broke, had been appointed regent of the king and 
kingdom : in order, therefore, to remove this bar 
to his ambition as ſoon as poſſible, he ſolicited and 
obtained a bull from the court of Rome, declaring 
Henry (though only ſeventeen years old) to be of 
age, and authorizing him to aſſume the reins of 

overnment; at the ſame time enjoining all thoſe 
Engliſh ſubjects who were poſſeſſed of caſtles,” ho- 
nours, and towns, to reſign them into the hands 
of their ſovereign, under pain of eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures. Upon the publication of this mandate, the 
barons immediately perceived that it had been ob- 
tained by the intrigues of de Burgh, and there- 
fore refuſed to obey, alleging in their vindication, 
that ſuch an order was altogether contraxy to the 
laws of the kingdom, which declared the king a 
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minor till he ſhould have attained the age of twenty. 
one years complete. / 

The juſticiary finding himſelf thus baMeq, be- 
thought himſelf of another very politic ſtep ; he 
perſuaded the king to demand of him the fortreſſes 
which were in his cuſtody, and thereupon furrey. 
dered the Tower of London and Dover caſtle, the 
two moſt important places of the realm. This he 
did with a view to ſet the example to others, and 
to take from them any pretext for a refuſal. 88. 
veral of the barons fell into the ſnare, and gave u 
their ſtrong holds: but they ſoon found that the 
crafry Hubert had outwitted them; for no ſooner 
was the king in poſſeſſion of their caſtles, than he 
immediately reſtored to his miniſter thoſe of which 
he had made the ſham ſurrender. So mean an ar- 
tifice could not but draw down the reſentment gf 
the nobles both upon the juſticiary and his maſter - 
many of the great lords reſigned their places, and 
returned home, full of diſcontent, and ready to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity of expreſſing their rejzne. 
ment in a more effectual manner. 

The chief of the noblemen in the oppoſition 

were the earls of Cheſter and Albemarle, the con. 
ſtable of Cheſter, Fulk de Briant, Robert V jepont, 
Engelard de Athy, William de Cantelupe, and his 
ſon. The archbiſhop of Canterbury perceiving the 
turn matters were like to take, and being dclirous 
to prevent, if poſſible, the renewal of civil broils, 
which had already too long deſolated the nation, 
reſolved, with the advice and conſent of his brethren 
the clergy, and ſome of the moſt patriotic and vir- 
tuous among the great men, to adopt ſuch mea- 
ſures as might beſt tend to a reconciliation of al 
parties, With this view, in the beginning of the 
year 1224, they waited upon the king at North- 
ampton, where he had kept his Chriſtmas : but in 
the mean time advice coming, that the earl of 
Cheſter, with thoſe of his party who were then at 
Leiceſter, were behaving in a very indecent and 
outrageous manner, wanting little of open rebel- 
lion, the archbiſhop, with his ſuffragans, fulminated 
a ſentence of excommunication in general terms, 
againſt all diſturbers of the peace of the kingdom, 
at the ſame time intimating to the earl of Cheſter 
and his friends, that if they perſiſted in their pre- 
ſent lawleſs behaviour, or longer refuſed to deliver 
up their caſtles, they would find themſelves parti- 
cularly ſpecified in a ſentence of excommunication 
from the pope. The cenſures of the church were 
then ſo formidable, that the moſt haughty and 
powerful bowed before them; and the earl and 
his party, rather than incur the threatened ſentence, 
thought proper to ſubmit, and, repairing to North- 
ampton, they made a formal reſignation of all their 
caſtles, honours, &c. to the king. . 
- This ſubmiſſion was only in appearance: but 
Hubert looking upon it as a triumph of his 
power, grew more inſolent than ever; and the 
diſcontented party, out of reſentment, fought 
all opportunities of embroiling the kingdom, in 
which they ſucceeded but too well, as we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee. 

Fulk de Briant had been raiſed from the loweſt 
condition of life by John, to be one of the moſt 
conſiderable noblemen in England. He had done 
great ſervices in the war with the barons ; and, 
among other rewards, had a grant of the caſtle of 
Bedford, forfeited by William de Beauchamp. This 


man, who had neyer known any law but his _ 
who 
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who had never earned any bread but by blood, was 
pitched upon by the diſcontented party as the moſt 
proper tool for bringing matters to an iſſue by the 
iword. He was inſolent, void of all religious or 
moral principles, and infinitely rapacious, which 
made him univerſally hated, eſpecially by the poor, 
whom he took all opportunities to oppreſs: he 
never ſcrupled any violence to compaſs his ends, 
and, about this time, had ſcized the lands of thirty- 
two frecholders in the manor of Lutron, ejecting 
them without any legal proceſs, and appropriated 
to himſelf a conſiderable extent of paſture- ground, 
which was right of common. 

The ſufferers ſuing for the recovery of their 
rights, no leſs than thirty-five verdicts were found 
againſt him at the king's court at Dunſtable, be- 
fore Martin Patteſhall, Thomas de Mauleon, and 
Henry de Braybrock, juſtices itinerant. Incenſed 
at this determination, he ſent his own brother 
William, with a body of troops, to ſeize the per- 
ſons of the judges z the two firſt eſcaped, but the 
latter being taken, was conveyed to Fulk's caſtle 
of Bedford, and there ignominioufly confined. 
{his caſtle had been fortified fo ſtrongly, and ſup- 
plicd with ſuch plenty of proviſions and neceſia- 
ries, that it was thought capable of holding out 
againſt a rwelvemonth's ſiege. | 

Henry was at this time holding a great council 
at Northampton, to conſider upon ways and means 
to equip an armament to fend againſt Lewis of 
France, who, taking advantage of the commotions 
in England, had invaded ſeveral of the lands be- 
longing to Henry on the continent, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of Saintonge and Rochelle; all which 
he had done upon the trivolous pretext, that Henry 
had omitted to appear at his coronation as a peer 
of France. News being brought to this council 
of the audacious behaviour of Fulk, it was reſolved 
unanimouſly, that the place ſhould be beſieged 
without Joſs of time. This was done on the fix- 
teenth of June, and William, Fulk's brother, be- 
ing ſummoned to ſurrender, he inſolently anſwered, 
that he would not, without the orders of his im- 
mediate ſuperior, who was abſent.” The biſhops 
then tried what effect their eccleſiaſtical engines 
would have, and excommunicated Fulk de Briant, 
his brother, and all that were in the caſtle; never- 
theleſs the garriſon defended the place tor three 
weeks with great bravery, at length, deſpairing of 
relief, on the fourteenth of Auguſt they ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. Notwithſtanding the interceſ- 
ſion of his friends, who ſolicited the king in his 
behalf with unwearied importunity, William de 
Briant was hanged, with four-and-twenty knights 
who were found in the place, and the caſtle itſelf 
levelled with the ground. 

Fulk, who, before the ſiege, had gone into 
Cheſhire and Wales, in order to concert meaſures 
with the diſcontented barons for openly taking the 
field, was diſcovered at a place three miles beyond 
Cheſter, by the biſhop of the dioceſe, and ſent 
to court, He now implored the king's mercy, 
through the interceſſion of the biſhop of Coventry ; 
and Henry, in conſideration of the ſervices he had 
done his father, granted him his life; but he was 
coramitted to the cuſtody of the biſhop of London 
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till the year following, when, by an act of the ge- 
neral council, his eſtate was confiſcated and him- 
ſelf baniſhed the realm; after which he led a 
wretched lite tor about two years, and then died 
abroad. 

The earls of Cheſter and Albemarle, Walter 
de Cantelupe, biſhop of Worcetter, Brian de Fliſle, 
and Peter de Mauleon, aſſiſted with their followers 
at the ſiege of Bedford caſtle z but, by their diſ- 
courſes and actions, they had rendered themſelves 
lo much ſuſpected of favouring the beſieged, that 
they were not admitted to council, which affected 
Cheſter and Worceſter ſo much, that they thought 
fit to retire home as ſoon as they learned the oc- 
caſion. 

Henry this year kept his Chriſtmas at Weſt- 
minſter, and, in the beginning of the year 1225, 
a general council of the eſtates of the kingdom was 
held. Here Hubert de Burgh laid before the aſ- 
ſembly the ſtate of the king's affairs abroad, and 
the ſucceſſes of the French, who, atter the reduc- 
tion of Rochelle, had over-run the whole Limou- 
ſin, and the neceſſity of a ipeedy ſupply: After 
lome deliberation, the aſſembly came to a retolu- 
tion, that a tax of one fifteenth ſhould be laid up- 
on all moveables throughout the kingdom, for raiſ- 
ing an army to oppole the progreſs of Lewis. Pre- 
vious, however, to granting this aid, the council 
preſſed the king that the charters of king John, 
which had ſtill been greatly neglected, might for 
the future be punctually obſerved. Henry's cir- 
cumſtances not ſuffering him to deny their requeſt, 
he readily granted it, and ſigned and ſent two char- 
ters to every county, the one concerning the com- 
mon liberties, the other the liberties of che foreſts, 
appointing conimiſſioners to ſee the ſame regularly 
executed. But the effects of theſe orders were of 
no long continuance; However, the people were 
ſo well ſatisfied with the king's good intentions, 
that never was tax levied with more exactneſs: by 
the way 1t mult be obſerved, that the biſhops, to 
provide againſt all accidents, excommunicated every 
one who ſhould be found guilty of fraud “. 

Thus ſupplied, the king levied an army and 
equipped a ſtrong fleet: he allo knighted his bro- 
ther Richard, created him earl of Cornwall and 
Poictou, and made him commander in chief oi the 
forces which were to ſerve in France, the earl of 
Saliſbury and Philip de Albiney being to com- 
mand under him. The three generals ſoon after 
went on board the fleet, and on Palm-ſunday 
(March 13) arrived fately at Bourdeaux, which 
ſtill remained inviolably attached to the houſe of 
Normandy. | 

Richard's firſt attempt was upon Macaire, which 
he eaſily reduced; but the fiege of la Reole was a 
work of greater difficulty : atter having lain before 
the place for a conſiderable time, the count of la 
Marche advanced to its relief with a ſtrong body of 
French and Poictevins; but falling into an am- 
buſcade, which had been laid for him by the Eng- 
liſh generals, he was ſuddenly attacked and totally 
routed. The garriſon of la Reole being thus de- 
prived of all hopes of aſſiſtance, immediately ſur- 
rendered, and their example was ſoon followed by 
that of Bergerac. 


* The books of the clergy, the ornaments of churches, the 
jewels, horſes, and armour of knights, and all carriages and 
implements of huſbandry were exempted from this impoſition, 
which was aſſelled by tour legal knights in each county, and 
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amounted, in the whole, to fifty-nine thouſand marks, beſides 
five thouſand given by the Jews, and two thouſand by the 
Ciſtercians. Walter of Coventry. Tyrrel, fol. 853. 
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The reſt of the campaign was ſpent in alternate 
ſucceſſes of both parties; but the trifling advan- 
tages gained by the Engliſh would not have re- 
mained with them long, had not Lewis been per- 
ſuaded, by the joint importunities of the pope, 
the king of Arragon, and Aumeric de Montfort, 
to engage in the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
and, on that account, to conſent to a truce with 
the Engliſh for three years, in conſequence of 
which the latter returned home. 

The year 1226 opened with a parliament, held 
at Weſtminſter, about Hillary term, wherein 
the king, who was recovered from a danger- 
ous illneſs, was declared of age, though he had 
not yet attained his one-and-twentieth year. But 
this was not the only buſineſs for which this par- 
liament was aſſembled; for the biſhop of Rome, be- 
ing now reſolved to draw ſomething more ſubſtan- 
tial from England than bare homage and dutiful 
acknowlegements, had ſent over one Otho as his 
legate, who had made a very extraordinary pro- 
poſal in the name of his holinefs, the ſubſtance of 
which was, that the holy ſee having long lain un- 
der the reproach of ſelling her favours for money, 
it was the duty of all good Chriſtians to remove 
the cauſe of ſuch imputation, which was owing to 
the extreme indigence of the Roman church; and 
therefore he had to demand of this nation, in the 
name of the pope, that two prebends in every ca- 
thedral, and as many cells in every convent in 
England, ſhould be granted to the fee of Rome, by 
an authentic deed, confirmed by an act of the ge- 
neral aſſembly : by theſe helps, he ſaid, the popes 
would be enabled to diſtribute indulgences with 
generoſity and moderation. 

This impudent and unconſcionable demand was 
now taken into conſideration by this parliament, 
who, far from complying with it, would not even 
deign to return an anſwer. But the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had about this time been made 
legate, and who, as head of the church, was more 
concerned than any one in oppoſing theſe inſolent 
encroachments, called a ſynod of all the prelates, 
in preſence of the king ; and, after ſome delibera- 
tion, returned for anſwer, in the name of the aſ- 
ſembly, That as his holineſs had made the ſame 
demands upon other churches, that of England 
fhould follow the example of compliance which 
ſhould be ſet by them.” This was by no means 
ſatisfactory to the pope, who, to mortify Henry in 
his turn, ſent inhibitory letters, commanding him 
not to attempt any thing againſt the dominions of 
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France, ſo long as its king Lewis ſhould bear the 
croſs he had taken up againſt the Albigenſes. 

Henry began his majority with an act, at once 
unpopular and unjuſt: not daring to demand any 
money of his parliament, after the very conſider. 
able aid they had ſo lately granted him, he had re. 
courſe to an expedient which had been formerly 
made uſe of by his uncle Richard Cœur de Lion 
after his return from the Holy Land. He ordered 
proclamation to be made, that all perſons who 
claimed any liberties or poſſeſſions by his grant 
ſhould have them renewed under the great. ſeal de⸗ 
fore the enſuing Lent. This order, the only end of 
which was to fill the king's coffers, did, indeed, 
fall the heavieſt upon the monaſteries, who were 
the beſt able to ſupport it, on account of the great 
riches they were continually accumulating by the 
donations of religious folly and enthuſiaſm, fo pre- 
valent in thoſe days; nevertheleſs, candour ob- 
liges us to join with Mr, Rapin in his reflection 
upon this occaſion : * All unjuſt methods (ſays 
that hiſtorian) invented by princes to extort mo- 
ney from their ſubjects, are ſo many inexhauſtible 
ſprings of oppreſſion, ſucceſſors ſeldom failing to 
follow ſuch precedents.” 

This year is diſtinguiſhed by the death of two 
perſons who made a great figure in the hiſtory of 
their own times; the firſt was William Longue Etpce 
or Longſword, earl of Saliſbury * ; and the other, 
Fulk de Briant. The latter, by his intrigues at 
the court of Rome, during his baniſhment, had 
ſucceeded ſo well, that before his death he was re- 
ſtored to the favour of Henry, and was preparing 
to return to England when he was ſeized with the 
malady which put an end to his days. 

As Henry advanced in years, he diſcovered ex- 
treme avarice, inconſtancy, caprice, weaknels of 
judgment, and irreſolution, mingled with the prin- 
ciples of tyranny and oppreſſion, which afforded a 
very diſagreeable proſpect to his ſubjects. He ſuf- 
tered himſelf to be wholly guided by the councils 
of Hubert de Burgh, who, being impatient of any 
controul or partition of influence, prevailed upon 
the king to diſmiſs the biſhop of Wincheſter from 
his councils, and that prelate was ordered to return 
to his dioceſe. After his departure, the juſticiary 
perſuaded Henry to throw off all thoſe reſtrictions 
that hampered himin his adminiſtration, and to reign 
with abſolute authority. He ſoon found the king too 
well diſpoſed to follow his advice, the effects of which 
were ſoon ſeverely felt by the people of England; 


for he exacted five thouſand marks from the city of 


— 


* 


* This nobleman, who was the natural fon of Henry II. by 
the fair Roſamond, as well on account of his quality as his 
merit, deſerves to have the manner of his death particularly 
noted here. Upon the recalling the Engliſh fleet from the 
late expedition in France, he had gone on board it; but was 
met by ſo rough a ſtorm, that his Kip was forced back to the 
iſle of Rhe, near Rochelle. Savory de Muleon, now in the 
ſervice of France, was governor of this iſle ; and the earl, 
fearing to fall into his hands, applied for protection to an 
abbot ; but finding himſelf very unſafe there, he was obliged 
again to go on board his ſhattered ſhip, which was in ſo — 
able a condition for ſailing, and met with ſo many accidents, 
that, according to Matthew Paris, it was three months before 
he got back to England. It is no wonder that, after ſo long 
an abſence, he was ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the fea. As 
his ſuppoſed widow was one of the greateſt fortunes in England, 
the all- ingroſſing miniſter, Hubert de Burgh, procured the 
king's couſent that ſhe ſhould be married, provided ſhe was 
pleated with the match, to one Raymond, who was his nephew 
and apparent heir. Accordingly the young gentleman began 


his courtſhip with great magnificence, and employed every 


means that could touch the ambition or the heart of the dame: 
but as the king's permiſſion had not deprived her of her free will, 
ſhe treated his addreſſes with vaſt diſdain ; ſhe pretended, that 
ſhe had ſome reaſons to believe that her huſband was ſtill alive ; 
but added, that ſuppoſing him dead, her quality, as the widow 
of ſo great a man, ought to put her above the inſult of an 
addreſs from ſo deſpicable a ſuitor, This anſwer ſo much 
| diſcouraged the lover, that he diſcontinued his courtſhip. Soon 
after the earl, eſcaping from the dangers of the ſea, appeared 
at court : he there demanded from the king juſtice upon 
Hubert de Burgh, for the mean arts he had employed, in his 
abſence, againſt the honour of his bed; and declared, that if 
he was denied juſtice from the throne, he would take it by 
his own ſword. The juſticiary appeared full of confuſion at 
this charge; he aſked pardon for what had paſſed, and made 
many rich preſents to the earl to procure his forgiveneſs ; nay, 
the earl, impoſed upon by his ſeeming penitence, accepted of 
an invitation to an entertainment at IIubert's houſe, Here, it 
is ſaid by our hiſtorians, he was poiſoned by that perfidious 
miniſter. In him the crown loſt one of its ſtrongeſt ſupports, 


and the people one of their beſt friends, Matt. Paris. 
London, 
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London, on pretence that her citizens had lent the 
like ſum to Lewis, at his departure from the king- 
dom: Northampton was compelled to pay twelve 
hundred pounds ſterling, on ſome other frivolous 
pretext; and large ſums of money were ſqueezecd 
from the manaſteries, notwithſtanding their appeals 
to the ſee of Rome. But what entirely alienated 
the affections of the people, was the unexpected 
revocation of the two charters, which he had fo 
ſolemnly ſworn to oblerve. 

For in February, 1227, being now in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, he held a great council at 
Oxford, wherein he declared himſelf abſolutely 
major, and that he was determined for the future 
to govern the kingdom by his own orders; add- 
ing, that as the Great Charter and that of the Fo- 
reſts, had been obtained from his father by com- 
pulſive means, and confirmed by himſelf during 
his minority, when he had no power, either of 
his own perſon or of the ſeal of the kingdom, he 
ſhould not look upon himſelf as legally bound by 
any acts or promiſes during that ſtate of nonage. 
The parliament was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
this declaration; and the complaints againſt Hu- 
bert, to whole advice all theſe evil ſteps taken 
by the king were attributed, now roſe to a great 
height. Hubert, however, ſeemed to laugh at 
the murmurs of the people, and was, in the courle 
of this year, inveſted with the earldom of Kent, 
as a recompence for having freed his maſter from 
the yoke of theſe charters. 

Lewis VIII. king of France, dying in his ex- 

edition againſt the Albigenſes, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, Lewis IX. afterwards the celebrated St. 
Lewis, then a minor of twelve years of age. The 
Engliſh thought this minority a favourable juncture 
for attempting the repoſſeſſion of the ancient eſtates 
in France ; and for this purpoſe a deputation was 
ſent into that country, commiſſioned to ule all 
means to prevail with the Normans, and the other 
tenants of thoſe lands anciently held of the royal 
family of England, to renew their allegiance to 
Henry ; but, by the prudence of the queen-regent 
of France and her friends, the deſigns of the Eng- 
liſh were entirely diſconcerted, and the commil- 
ſioners were obliged to return without making any 
progreſs in the negociation. 

In the mean time the conduct of the king and 
his miniſter had inſpired the barons with ſo much 
diſcontent, that their affection to their ſovereign 
was perceptibly leſſened. Prince Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, having returned from France, ſoon after 
the revoking the two charters, found one of his 
manors poſſeſſed by one Walleran a German, who 
claimed it in right of a gift from king John ; the 
earl not admitting the juſtice of the plea, diſpol- 
ſeſſed Walleran till he ſhould appear and produce 
his title to the litigated eſtate. The latter, inſtead 
of complying with ſo juſt a ſummons, repaired to 
the king, and repreſented himſelf as hardly uſed 
by his brother, and actually obtained a writ under 
the royal ſign manual, ordering the reſtitution of 
the manor. The earl, upon this, poſtiag up to 
court, defended his proceedings, and refuſed reſti- 
tution, unleſs obliged thereto by the ſentence of 
his peers. Henry, offended at what he thought 
an inſolent appeal from his authority, fell into a 
violent paſſion, and told Richard that he ſhould ei- 
ther reſtore the manor in queſtion by a limited time, 
or depart the kingdom. Richard, whoſe paſſions 
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were worked up by this exertion of arbitrary power 
in his brother, boldly replied, that he would take 
che benefit of the laws of the land, repeating, that 
without the judgment of his peers he would part 
neither with his property nor his country; and ſo 
laying, ruſhed haſtily out of the preſence, and re- 
tired to his own palace: from thence he went to 
conſult with his moſt intimate friend, the earl- 
marſhal. Pembroke approved of what the prince 
had done; and told him, that he ought to improve 
this favourable opportunity of putting a check to 
arbitrary power, which was taking great ſtrides to- 
wards the extinction of all private property and 
privilege ; aſſuring him at the ſame time, that he 
was ready to aſſiſt him in the glorious conteſt with 
his lite and fortunes, and doubted not that many 
of the principal barons were in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion. Nor did this noble offspring of the brave 
defender of the liberties of his country content him- 
ſelf with words only, for he improved the general 
diſſatisfaction againſt Hubert, for his breaches of 
every lawful tie, ſo far as to perſuade the earls of 
Cheſter, Gloceſter, Warren, Hereford, Ferrers, and 
Warwick, to join the party of the inſulted prince; 
and all of them, having gotten together a fine body 
of troops, marched to Stamford, where a general 
rendezvous was appointed, and put the carl of 
Cornwall at their head, to compel the king to re- 
ſtore the charters he had lately annulled. 

Tyranny and its counſellors are ſeldom found to 
have reſolution to brave the ſtorm which they them- 
ſelves have raiſed. The miniſter, fearing the in- 
ſurrection would become too general, and knowing 
its grounds too juſtifiable to be quelled by the force 
of prerogative alone, reſolved to procure a recon- 
ciliation between the two brothers; and, that he 
might the more effectually gain over Richard, who 
was the foul of the confederacy, by ſatisfying all 
his wiſhes, he perſuaded the king to ſettle on him 
the dower of the queen their mother, to which he 
claimed a right; and likewiſe to augment his ap- 
pennage with the lands of Boulogne. Richard, 
allured by this liberality, ſaid no more about re- 
ſtoring the charters, nor of the injuſtice he had 
ſuffered from his brother, and the affociation was 
diſſolved. In this manner do the great too often 
uſe, or rather abuſe, the pretence of the public 
good, to promote their own intereſts, or gratify 
their paſſions ; but as ſoon as means are found to 
{atisfy their private pretenſions, they throw off the 
maſk, and diſcover that the public good was the 
leaſt of their views. 

This year pope Honorius III. died, and was 
ſucceeded in the pontificate by Gregory IX. 

Stephen Langton, cardinal and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſurvived Honorius but a few months. 
This prelate was not yet interred, when the monks 
of St. Auguſtine, or Chriſt-church, choſe Walter 
de Hemiſham, one of their own convent, to ſuc- 
ceed him in the vacant fee; but Henry refuſed to 
confirm the election of a man, whoſe father had 
been convicted of theft, and hanged as a felon : 
the biſhops ſuffragan of the province likewiſe ob- 
jected againſt him, as well on account of his ſcan- 
dalous life and converſation, as becauſe he had 
been elected without their concurrence or appro- 
bation: and both theſe parties ſent agents to Rome 
to prevent his conſecration by the pope. Walter 
going thither himſelf to folicit his own cauſe, was, 
upon examination, found inſufficient, and his elec- 
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tion being adjudged null, Gregory reſerved to him- 
ſelf the nomination of an archbiſhop. All the 
Engliſh agents joined in recommending Richard 
te Grand, chancellor of Lincoln, a man of a grace- 
ful perſon, unblemiſhed life, and univerfal learn- 
ing; and he being named accordingly, was conle- 
crated, before he received his pall, by the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, on Trinity-ſunday, at Canterbury. 
This year the Welſh making irruptions into 
England, the king marched into their country to 
chaſtiſe them; but, after harraſſing his troops to 
no purpoſe, he returned without making any pro- 
greſs. About this time likewiſe a truce was con- 
cluded with France, from the ſeventeenth of July, 
1227, to the twenty-fourth of June, 1228. 

In the courſe of the enſuing year, 1228, Henry 
held a parliament at Weſtminſter, to conſider of 
letters brought by a nuncio from pope Gregory, 
who, finding himſelf oppreſſed by the emperor 
Frederic (whom he had lately excommunicated for 
not performing his vow of ſerving in the holy wars), 


demanded a tenth of the revenues of the clergy | 


throughout Europe; and the French accordingly 
had granted him a tenth at this time, in as ample 
a manner as they had done to Lewis for his cruſade 
againſt the Albigenſes. The like demand was now 
made of the Engliſh clergy, who would fain have 
compounded for a groſs ſum; but being diſſuaded 
by Stephen Segrave, one of the richeſt and moſt 

pular members of the council, and who had 
been bribed by the nuncio from that method, 
they granted it upon all kinds of the profits of pre- 
lacies and benefices, without any deductions for 
debts or expences. 

As ſoon as the tenth was given, it was levied in 
the moſt oppreſſive manner; the prelates being 
forced, by the threats of excommunication and in- 
terdicts, to advance it immediately, before they 
had collected it of the inferior clergy, and to pawn 

or ſell their plate for that purpoſe. To raiſe the 
money with greater expedition, the nuncio had 
brought certain uſurers with him to ſupply the in- 
digent, who, being neceſſitated to borrow at any 
rate, were thereby utterly ruined. Theſe griev- 
ances affecting all the clergy (except thoſe of the 
county palatine of Cheſter, where the ear] would 
not ſuffer the tenth to be levied) could not fail of 
exciting terrible clamours; and the diſcontented 
did not ſpare to ſay openly, that the king and 
the pope had a fellow-feeling in this collection, and 
were in concert to fleece the wretched Engliſh. 

The truce with France being expired, and Henry 
having had invitation from the nobility of the an- 
cient fiefs of his family there, to recover them, 

promiſing to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power, 
he determined to embrace the opportunity of this 
favourable diſpoſition; and in Auguſt, 1229, pro- 
poſed an expedition againſt France, ſummoning all 
the nobility and gentry of England to attend him 
at Portſmouth immediately after Michaelmas. Ac- 
cordingly a prodigious number of forces aſſembled 
there on this occaſion; more, ſaith Matthew Paris, 
than had ever been known on the like before; 
beſides a vaſt multitude that repaired from Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. The reſort of ſuch unuſual 
numbers to the place of rendezvous was fo ſur- 
priſing and unexpected, that the preparation of 
ſhips and proviſions for an ordinary embarkation 
fell far ſhort of what was neceſſary for the ſupply 
of ſo great an army. The forces, therefore, were 
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not embarked; beſides, they were obliged to wait 
tor the arrival of the count of Brittany, who was 
to be the conductor of the enterprize : and he not 
landing till the ninth of October, it was the opi- 
nion ot a council of war, called upon the occaſion, 
that it was too late in the ſeaſon to attempt to put 
to ſea, or to engage in ſuch an expedition; and, 
therefore, it was more advileable to defer it till 
the Eaſter following. In conſequence of this re- 
ſolution the forces were diſmiſſed ; and the count, 
having obtained a grant of the honour of Rich- 
mond, and done homage to Henry, returned home, 
with a ſum of five thouſand marks in ready money, 
This was deemed a ſupply ſufficient for the defence 
of his country till Henry's arrival, who, having 
parted with the count, made a progreſs into the 
North, and paſſed his Chriſtmas at York, where 
Alexander, king of Scotland, made him a viſit, 
with a prodigious retinue of biſhops, barons, and 
knights. 

Though Henry waited with impatience for the 
ſpring, in order to tranſport his army into France, 
his ſtay in England during the winter was not miſ- 
ſpent: he procured a conſiderable preſent from 
the clergy, exacted alſo a conſiderable ſum trom 
the citizens of London, and compelled the Jews, 
who were then very numerous in the kingdom, to 
pay him a third of their ſubſtance. As ſoon a3 
ſpring was come, Henry embarked with a fine army 
at Portſmouth, on the firſt of May, 1230, and 
landed at St. Maloe's, where he was received by 
the count of Brittany, who put into his hands all 
his ſtrong towns and caſtles, : 

The French, who had all the winter to prepkre 
themſelves againſt this attack, had taken poſt be- 
hind Angiers, with an intent to hinder the march 
of the Engliſh into Poictou. But Henry's conduct 
ſeemed to render this precaution needleſs, for, in- 
ſtead of advancing to attack the enemy, he ſuffered 
them to fortify themſelves in their poſt, while he 
continued at Nantes, expecting the reſt of his 
troops, which were coming from Ireland. This 
inaction encouraged young Lewis, who was at the 
head of his troops, to advance within four leagues 
of Nantes, and lay ſiege to Ancennes, which 
Henry, who had now rendered himſelf ridiculous 
and contemptible, ſuffered him to take, without 
making one effort for its relief. After the reduc- 
tion of this place, the French army continued ad- 
vancing toward Nantes, and made a feint as if he 
intended to inveſt the caſtles of Oudun and Cha- 
teaugeaux ; and finding that Henry ſtill continued 
a calm ſpectator of their progreſs, actually laid 
ſiege to, and carried, thoſe two places, in fight of 
the Engliſh army, after which they continued their 
incurſions to the very gates of Nantes. 

Neither the inſults of the French, nor the en- 
treaties of his friends, being able to awaken Henry, 
and Lewis ſeeing no likelihood of an action, 
thought he could beſt employ his time in making 
up differences with the counts of Boulogne, Cham- 
pagne, Flanders, Barr, and others of his diſcon- 
rented nobility, at whoſe defire Henry had invaded 
his dominions : accordingly he returned to Parts, 
where, by the excellent management of the queen- 
regent, a reconciliation was ſet on foot, and, hap- 
pily for France, finiſhed at Compiegne in Sep- 
tember. 


Upon the French king's retiring, Henry, to 


ſave appearances, drew his troops out of N _ 
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and marched into Gaſcony, by the way of Poictou. 
There he received the homage of many noblemen ; 
and, returning to Poictou, took the cattle of Mi 
rabeau by aſſault, and obliged many of the refrac- 
tory Poictevins to make their ſubmiſſion. 

About the middle of October he returned to 
Nantes; and now the Engliſh army being exceed- 
ingly reduced by ſickneſs, the effect of intemper- 
ance, debauchery, and a new way of living, Henry 
reſolved to return home, and came to an agreement 
with the count of Brittany, to aſſiſt him with four 
hundred knights and one hundred horſe, as long 
as he was at war with France, and to pay him fix 
thouſand marks as foon as he got back to England, 
where he arrived on the twenty ſixth of October, 
landing at Portſmouth. 

Thus ended an expedition, carried on at a pro- 
digious expence, and attended with the deſtruction 
of an infinite number of men, particularly of the 
nobility, many of the moſt conſiderable loſing their 
lives, without any glorious action, or attempt. It 
appears by a letter of Henry's to the emperor, in 
which he gives an account of his campaign“, that 
he caſts the whole blame of his ill ſucceſs on the 
treachery of the count de la Marche and the Poic- 
tevins, who failed in the performance of what they 
had promiſed: but he ſeems to have been himſelf 
the cauſe of their change, ſince, in all appearance, 
they would not have deſerted him, if his conduct 
had been ſuch as to have given them any hopes of 
finding in him a powerful protector. 

As ſoon as Henry was gone, the generals he had 
left in France + took the field with ſucceſs; and, 
making an irruption into Anjou, reduced the caſtles 
of Gautier and Chateauneuf ſur Sarte, burnt them, 
and demoliſhed their walls. They next fell into 
Normandy, where they committed great ravages ; 
but the winter being too far advanced for them to 
make any progreſs, they returned back to Brittany, 
having ſhewn, by thoſe ſlight expeditions, what 
the army might have done, if headed by a vigor- 
ous and ſpirited commander. 

Before I cloſe the tranſactions of this year, it is 
proper to connect the hiſtory of Ireland with a 
tranſaction which happened at this time. This I 
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ſhall do in a note, not to interrupt the ſeries of 
the Engliſh ſtory 4. 

Henry, after keeping his Chriſtmas-court at 
Lambeth, opened the year 1231 by holding a par- 
lament at Weſtminſter, which met the twenty- 
ſixth of January. Here the king, notwithſtanding 
the great ſums he had laviſhed 1n his late fruitleſs 
expedition, had the conſcience to demand a ſcut- 
age of three marks for every knight's fee from all 
his barons. The parliament was very unwilling 
to comply ; but, however, were prevailed with at 
length, by the conſideration of his great neceſſity. 

* Shortly after, a bitter quarrel aroſe between 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the miniſter, de 
Burgh, the former complaining that the latter had 
unjuſtly taken poſſeſſion of the caftle and town of 
Tunbridge, which had belonged to the late earl of 
Gloceſter, and was a fief of his ſee; The affair be- 
ing brought before Henry, that prince declared in 
favour of his miniſter, alleging that the wardſhip 
of the young earl of Gloceſter belonged to him; 
and that, in virtue of his prerogative, which he 
would ſuffer no one to conteſt, he had diſpoſed of 


it to his juſticiary during the minority of the true 


poſſefſor. Upon this the archbiſhop denounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all whoſhould 
wrongfully detain the church-lands ; and the mat- 
ter was carried before the pope's court, whither 
each party ſent agents. | 
While this matter was in dependence, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, brother to the king, married the 
counteſs dowager of Gloceſter, ſiſter to William, 
carl of Pembroke and earl-marſhal, who died in 
April of this year, and was ſucceeded in titles and 
eſtate by his brother Richard. The death of Wil- 
liam encouraged Llewellyn, prince of Wales, to re- 
new his incurſions with a great army, and committed 
prodigious devaſtations. Henry, upon receiving this 
news, raiſed an army, and marched againſt the in- 
vaders; but they, as uſual, retiring to their faſtneſſes 
on the approach of the royal troops, Henry could 
not purſue them, and the Engliſh returned after an 
expenſive expedition, attended by no circumſtance 
of note but rebuilding Maud caſtle in Montgomery- 
ſhire, which had been deſtroyed by the enemy. 


* See Rymer, vol. 1. p. 325—327. 

+ Theſe were the earls of Cheſter, Albemarle, and Pem- 
broke. 

We have already ſeen, that the Iriſh were entitled to all 
the privileges of the Great Charter of Engliſh liberty. Soon 
after this, a writ was ſent over by the Engliſh government, 
direing the lords ſpiritual and temporal of that kingdom to 
aſſiſt Geoffrey de Mariſco, the high-juſticiary there, in the 
execution of his office. This was followed by another writ, 
which gives us no contemptible idea of the progreſs which the 
Engliſh had made in civilizing and 1 that country, 
ſince we find England itſelf beholden to it for a ſupply of 
proviſion, We likewiſe find this people aſſiſting the king 
with money, to pay off ſome engagements he had entered into 
with the court of France. A Tittle before the death of the 
regent, Geoffrey de Mariſco was ſucceeded in his poſt, as high- 
juſticiary, by the archbiſhop of Dublin. Under his govern- 
ment the young earl Mareſchall, and Lacy, earl of Ulſter, had 
great bickerings with one another; but the former, as we have 
already ſeen, was obliged to attend his affairs in England, and, 
about the year 1224, it is probable, that earl Mareſchall of 
England was made lord high-juſticiary of Ireland. Henry, 
in the fifth year of his reign, granted to the city of Dublin, 
towards walling their city, three pence out of every ſack of 
wool, ſixpence for every laſt of hides, and two pence out of 
every barrel of wine, fold in the city; and afterwards he 
gave them fifty marks in money to the ſame purpoſe. It was 
about this time, likewiſe, that the writs were ſent from Eng- 
land to the ports of Ireland, requiring them to fit out and 
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arm a certain number of gallies for their defence. All this 
time the Engliſh laws were not only making great progreſs 
there, but we find that the ple, the clergy in particular, 
paid ſeveral conſiderable ſubſidies to Henry. The adminiſtra- 
tion of earl Mareſchall was attended with one happy effect, in 
reducing to his duty Hugh de Lacy, who likewiſe received 
his pardon, and afterwards performed a particular piece of 
ſervice to the Engliſh. For 1 — the year 1226, a writ be- 
ing ſent to the lord-juſtice, commanding him to ſeize and 
deliver to Richard de Burgh the kingdom of Connaught, 
upon his paying a certain rent for the ſame, the Iriſh grew 
— diflatisfied : the — after this, requiring the pre- 
ence of the earl Mareſchall, Geoffrey de Mariſco was again 
made lord high-juſticiary, with a yearly penſion of five hun- 
dred marks.y But the abſence of the earl Mareſchall now en- 
couraged the Iriſh to break out into open rebellion. Their 
— conſiſted of no fewer then twenty thouſand men; 
and in the year I am now treating of, 1230, they took the field, 
with an intent to expel all the Engliſh from Ireland. At their 
head was O Connor, the king of Connaught, who had be- 
come popular among them by his ſufferings from the Engliſh 
government; and his army daily increaſed to ſuch numbers, 
that they appeared able to compaſs what they had threatened. 
The juſticiary had no other recourſe than by calling to his 
aſſiſtance Lacy and Richard de Burgh, with their military 
tenants. A general battle enſued, in which the Iriſh, accordin 
to the Engliſn authorities, loſt no fewer than twenty thouſand 
men, their general, the king of Connaught, being taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh. Cox's Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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Towards the latter end of this year the Engliſh 
generals in France having concluded a truce with 
that crown for three years, Richard, earl of Pem- 
broke, who had accompanied his brother William 
in the expedition, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on many occaſions by his gallantry and conduct, 
now came over to England, to claim the inherit- 
ance which had devolved to him by the death of 
his brother, as before mentioned; but, to his 
great ſurprize, he found that the king had ſeized 

the eſtate as ſoon as he received the news of the 
brother's death, on pretence that the late earl's 
widow was pregnant. But this being a poor and 
momentary expedient for delay, another pretence 
was fallen upon to ruin the earl, by charging him 
with having carried on a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the enemy, and he was ordered to quit the 
kingdom within fifteen days. Such an arbitrary 
and unjuſt ſentence (which molt hiſtorians attri- 
bute to the advice of Hubert, who wanted to re- 
move every ſubject of property and power from 
about the perſon of the king, that he might have 
him more effectually under his own direction) could 
not fail of provoking the ſon of a man who placed 
the crown on the head of a king, who thus igno- 
miniouſly treated his family. The earl immedi— 
ately obeyed, but went over to Ireland, where his 
intereſt was very powerful. There he was joyfully 
received by the friends and followers of his family; 
and aſſembling a body of troops, he paſſed over to 
Wales, where the caſtle of Pembroke ſurrendered 
into his hands, with all its appurtenances. After 
theſe ſucceſſes he publiſhed a declaration, ſetting 
Forth the injuries he had received, and his reſolu- 
tion to do himſelf right by force of arms, if the 
king continued to deny him juſtice, The miniſter, 
though he had great perſonal, yet was maſter of 
very little political, courage : alarmed at Richard's 
progreſs, he made the king recall him from exile, 
and reſtore his eſtate, inveſting him at the ſame 
time with the office of earl-marſhal, which his bro- 
ther had enjoyed, and was now become hereditary 
in the family. 

Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
been to Rome to ſollicit the pope in perſon againſt 
Hubert, for ſeizing the caſtle of Tunbridge, did 
not meet with the ſucceſs he deſired; for the pope, 
taking part with Henry and his juſticiary, iſſued a 
bull, prohibiting the — of England from ex- 
communicating any of the king's officers for aſſert- 
ing the rights of the crown to the caſtles and other 
poſſeſſions of minors. Richard, therefore, finding 
that he could not carry his point, was returning 
home, but died on his way. 

Upon the news of this prelate's deceaſe, the 
monks of Canterbury choſe Ralph de Neville, 
biſhop of Chicheſter and chancellor of the king- 
dom, for his ſucceſſor; and Henry was ſo well 
pleaſed with their choice, that he put him in imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the ſee; but 
the pope, who knew him to be a man of ſtrict juſtice, 
great courage, and inflexible integrity, ſhrewdly ſuſ- 
pected that, ſhould he be advanced tothe ſee of Can- 
terbury, thoſe qualities would induce him to declare 
the Engliſh church free from its dependence on 
the ſee of Rome, and therefore refuſed to confirm 
his election, and ordered the monks to chuſe a ſe- 
cond, and afterwards a third, both of whom were 
rejected for the ſame reaſon; at length they elected 
Edmund, treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, 
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who, being choſen by the pope's own recommenda- 
tion, was by him duly confirmed, 

In the beginning of the year 1232 Henry called 
a parliament, which met at Weſtminſter, on the 
leventh of March, of whom he demanded an aid to 
enable him to diſcharge the debts contracted by his 
late expedition into France; but was peremptorily 
refuſed, the earl of Cheſter declaring, in the name 
of all the barons, that, as they had already aſſiſted 
him, not only with their fortunes, but at the hazard 
of their lives alſo, they could not look upon them. 
ſelves as bounden to go any greater lengths, and 
therefore deſired to be exculed. Henry next tried 
the clergy, but with as little ſucceſs; they did not, 
indeed, abſolutely refuſe, but deſired further time 
to conſider the matter; upon which the aſſembly 
was prorogued till Eaſter. 

The reaſon of this coolneſs in the great men of 
the kingdom towards their ſovereign, was occa- 
honed by the great countenance Henry had given, 
and (till continued to give the popes in their en- 
croachments upon the rights of the church and na. 
tion, which had been carried to molt atrociou; 
lengths; for, not contented with exacting from 
time to time, on divers pretences, large ſums from 
the clergy, the court of Rome had by this time 
uſed its influence in the moſt unjuſt and unpopular 
manner, by beſtow ing benefices upon Italian prieſts, 
and inhibiting Engliſh biſhops and lay patrons to 
preſent natives until thoſe foreigners thould be 
preferred. Such a practice could not fail of railing 
a general clamour among the Engliſh, who, with 
Juſtice, conſidered it as a national inſult and griey- 
ance; and a number of aſſociations were formed 
for delivering the kingdom from ſuch ſhametul op- 
preſſions. The chief leader of the confederates 
was one Robert de Twenge, a knight in the North 
of England, who had been deprived by the pope 
of the patronage of a church, the only one he had, 
This man, actuated by his perſonal ſufterings, and 
the natural hatred he bore to all foreigners, aſſum- 
ing the name of William Witham, encouraged his 
followers to enter forcibly the houſcs of ſeveral of 
the Italian clergy, whom they {tripped of all their 
valuable effects, and diſtributed them among the 
poor, or fold them in public. In this manner they 
proceeded for ſome time without oppoſition, and 
the foreign eccleſiaſtics, not daring to venture their 
perſons abroad, took refuge in leveral convents, 
At length the pope being informed of theſe vio- 
lences, wrote to Henry, commanding him, on pain 
of excommunication, to put a ſtop to theſe pro- 
ceedings, by making a ſtrict enquiry after the de- 
linquents, and puniſhing them with the utmoſt ri- 
gour. Henry, a weak prince, alarmed at theſe 
menaces, thought he heard the thunder of the Va- 
tican already roaring in his ears, and inſtantly iſ- 
ſued his mandate for making inquilition in divers 
parts of the kingdom, where thoſe riots had pre- 
vailed ; when it appeared that men of all ranks 
and degrees had countenanced theſe riſings againſt 
the papal uſurpation, nor did the chief quſticiary 
himſelf paſs unſuſpected of having lent his name 
and authority to the aſſociates. At length Robert 
de Twenge appearing in the king's preſence, fol- 
lowed by five knights, declared himſelf the ring- 
leader in all thoſe expeditions againſt the Italians, 
alleging the wrongs he had ſuffered as the ſole mo- 
tives of his proceeding, and effectually cleared 
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Hubert of having any part in what had been _ 
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The king was ſo taken with his frank confeſſion, 
that he gave him his pardon; but as the bithop of 
London had excommunicated all perſons concerned 
in the late riots, he adviſed the young man to go 
to Rome to get himſelf abſolved, and actually fur- 
niſhed him with his own letters to the pontiff, de- 
claring his right to the patronage in queſtion, and 
recommending him to the indulgence of his ho- 
ineſs. 
— this young adventurer fully cleared 
Hubert of all ſuſpicion, yet this gave a handle to 
Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, to labour 
the ruin of that great favourite, which he at length 
accompliſhed. This prelate had, during the king's 
minority, been joined with Hubert in the regency 
of the kingdom; but the juſticiary having pro- 
cured him to be ſet aſide, that he might get the 
regency veſted in himſelf alone, Peter had from 
that time conceived an implacable hatred againſt 
him; and as he was juſt returned from Palcſtine, 
whither he had gone upon his diſmiſſion, and where 
he had acquired ſome military glory, he reſolved 
to exert his utmoſt efforts in ſupplanting his rival. 

As he earneſtly ſought all occaſions to compaſs 
his ends, he failed not to inſinuate to the pope that 
the juſticiary had been actually concerned in the 
outrages committed againſt the Italian clergy; and 
by theſe inſinuations added the influence of his ho- 
lineſs to his own endeavours to ingratiate himſelf 
with the king. Henry began now to entertain a 
more favourable opinion of the biſhop, and to cool 
towards Hubert; and an incident which happened 
about this time, admirably ſeconded the machina- 
tions of the prelate, and finiſhed the ruin of the 
miniſter with his maſter, 

For the Welſh, under Llewellyn, renewing their 
inſolences, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had been 
lately recalled to court, and had gotten poſſeſſion 
of the king's ear, took occaſion to lay betore him, 
inthe molt pathetic terms, the reproach to which 
he ſubjected himſelf by patiently ſuffering the in- 
ſults of a ſet of naked ſavages, while he had ſo 
many troops able and ready to march againſt them, 
and exterminate the whole race. Henry, who 
never yet had either will or ſentiment of his own, 
but wavered with the blaſt of every breath that 
could find admittance to his ear, pretended to be 
deeply affected with the prelate's repreſentations, and 
to rouze to all the fury of inſulted majeſty; but re- 
collecting himſelf a little, What means are left 
me (ſaid he) to revenge my inſulted dignity? the 
officers of my treaſury tell me, that, ſo far from 
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having ſums ſufficient in my coffers for carrying on 
a war, the revenues of my crown are hardly ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh me with the common neceſſaries 
for ſupporting my rank in the” manner I ought.” 
To this the artful de Roches had an anſwer ready 
prepared: Lou have no one to blame, fir (re- 
plied he), but yourſelf. You have laviſhed your 
treaſures on perſons undeſerving, or ſuffered them 
to do it in your name. This blind partiality of 
your's has ſo impoveriſhed you, that you have only 
the name of king left, without either the gran- 
deur or riches that are the uſual concomitants of 
that exalted ſtation. Ceaſe to ſuffer yourſelf to be 
impoſed on, and you may yet riſe ſuperior to all 
your difficulties. There want not thoſe who are 
faithfully attached to your perſon, and, provided 
they had your licence, are ready to ſacrifice their 
lives to ſnatch you and their country from the ty- 
ranny of an all-graſping miniſter.” In a word, the 
biſhop wrought ſo effectually upon the king, dur- 
ing this conference, as to perſuade him that the 
contempt and poverty into which he was fallen was 
owing tothe miniſter alone. He now put himſelf in- 
to the hands of Hubert's enemies: Ralph Breton, 
treaſurer of the chambers, was diſplaced on a charge 
of malverſation in his office, and one Peter de Rivaulx, 
a Poictevin, appointed in his room. The juſticiary 
himſelf was removed, and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
ſucceeded him as miniſter; while all the caſtles which 
the former held in the kingdom were taken from 
him, except that of Dover, which he had ſo nobly 
defended ; and one Stephen de Segrave (the ſame 
who had betrayed his country in parliament, by 
procuring the grant of tenths for the pope, and was 
a creature of the biſhop's) was made high-juſticiary 
of England. And as the affections of weak minds 
are generally in extremes, Henry, who ſo lately 
thought his kingdom could not furniſh a ſufficient 
recompence for the ſervices of his favourite, now 
ſhewed a mean eagerneſs to ſtrip him of every thing 
he poſſeſſed; even the earidom of Kent was taken 
from him, with all the lands which he had formerly 
obtained, for ſervices that envy itſelf muſt own 
had contributed to ſave this kingdom from a fo- 
reign yoke, and ſecure the crown in the poſſeſſion 
of the lawful owner; and, whatever might have 
been Hubert's failings, when exalted to ſupreme 
power as a miniſter, the juſtice and impartiality 
which ought to guide the hiſtorian's pen, oblige us 
to acknowlege, that, while a private ſubject, he had 
acquitted himſelf with the greateſt fidelity and ho- 
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* The ſame juſtice and candour forbids us to withhold 
from the reader the character of this great ſubject, as given 
by hiſtorians of no inconſiderable degree of credit; but at the 
ſame time we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that almolt all ages 
have afforded melancholy proofs, that a man, who in private 
life may have deſerved the love and eſteem of his fellow-ſub- 
jects, when raiſed to the ſummit of power has been fo intoxi- 
cated with authority, as to act in a manner the very reverſe to 
his natural ſentiments, either from that weakneſs inherent to 
human nature, or from the deſire of flattering the miſtaken 
opinion of the maſter to whom he owed his exaltation, and 
from whom alone he can hope for a continuation of it. 

Hubert de Burgh was ſon to a brother of William Fitz Al- 
delme, who was ſteward of the houſhold, and governor of 
Ireland, under Henry II. and from whom the great families of 
the Burghs, earls of Ulſter and Clanricarde, are deſcended, 
He was early diſtinguiſhed by his parts and judgment ; being 
employed by king Richard, and ſent by John on an embaſly 
to treat of a marriage for him with a daughter of the king of 
Portugal. In the third year of the latter's reign, being chamber- 
lan of the houſhold, he was conſtituted warden of the Marches 


of Wales: and, beſides other profics, was made governor of 
Dover caſtle. Normandy being ſoon after invaded by Philip 
Auguſtus, Hubert was made governor of Falaiſe, the moſt 
important place in the lower parts of that country: it was in 
this command that he gave one of the nobleſt proofs that 
could be given of a man's integrity, in refuſing to execute 
John's orders for the murder of his nephew Arthur, then a 
priſoner in the caſtle, Being afterwards appointed governor 
of Chinon, in 'Touraine, he maintained that fortreſs for a year 
after all the reſt of the province had tamely ſubmitted to 
Philip: nor was it taken by ſtorm at laſt, till he had been 
dangerouſly wounded in the aſſault. When Lewis, the ſon of 
that victorious monarch, invaded England with a French army, 
ſupported by moſt of the nobility of this realm, and every 
thing fell before him, almoſt without oppoſition, it was 
Hubert, who, by his gallant defence of Dover caſtle, firſt put 
a ſtop to the progreſs of his arms: and ſaved the realm from 
being over-run by foreigners. It was by his influence in the 
Cinque Ports, that the Englih {quadron was manned, that it 
deſtroyed Euſtace the Monk's fleet, coming with French ſuccours 
to the aſſiſtance of Lewis; who, ſeeing all his hopes blaſted 
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A complicated charge was now preferred againſt 
the fallen miniſter, for ſome part of which there 
was but too good foundation, while other articles 
were of an improbable nature, and the mere 1n- 
ventions of malice and revenge, determined at 
all events to cruſh the object ot its hatred. The 
city of London, on this occaſion, forgot not 
the harſh treatment its citizens had experienced 
from him, on account of Conſtantine's riot, and, 
though it had remained in reſpectful ſilence while 
he was in favour with his prince, took the firſt op- 
portunity of his fall to join in the general cry, and 
hunt him to deſtruction. In fine, had Hubert 
been as innocent as he was an obnoxious miniſter, 
it would have been impoſſible to have ſtemmed the 
current of popular clamour which now bore upon 
him from all quarters; he therefore retired to the 
monaſtery of Merton, having obtained, with dif- 
ficulty, a reſpite from the beginning of Auguſt 
to the fourteenth of September, for preparing 
his anſwer to the accuſations exhibited againſt 
him. | 

When the parliament met (on the fourteenth of 
September), after granting the king an aid of the 
fortieth part of the moveables of the whole realm, 
for the payment of the debt he had incurred with 
the earl of Brittany, the lords petitioned that Hu- 
bert de Burgh might be called upon to put in his 
anſwer to his impeachment. He was accordingly 
ſummoned to appear, but did not chuſe to quit the 
ſanctuary where he had taken refuge, till the king 
and his new miniſtry ſhould ſeem diſpoſed to give 
him a patient and equitable hearing. 

This refuſal of Hubert's inflamed the king with 
rage, who inſtantly ſent his orders to the mayor of 
London to bring him alive or dead. The citizens 
immediately put themſelves in readineſs to obey a 
mandate which afforded them ſo agreeable an op- 
portunity to glut their revenge, and were actually 
on the road to Hubert's aſylum, to the number of 
ſome thouſands, armed with ſtaves, ſpears, and 
other offenſive weapons, when a new order came 
from the king, revoking the former; and the citi- 
zens, diſappointed in their hopes, were obliged to 
return, though not without great murmuring. This 
change in Henry's reſolution had been effected by 
the prudent remonſtrances of the earl of Cheſter, 
who, though no friend to the fallen favourite, was 
againſt putting the execution of juſtice into the 
hands of an inlolent rabble, as a bad precedent on 
future occaſions. 

Of all the court-inſe&s who had fluttered in the 
ſunſhine of Hubert's power, not one continued with 
him in this winter of his greatneſs. The arch- 
biſhop of Dublin alone remained his friend, and 
ventured to ſpeak in his behalf: by his ſollicita- 
tions he obtained of the king that he would grant 
Hubert a longer time to prepare his anſwer, which 
was accordingly extended to the middle of January 
enſuing. Hubert, thinking his perſon ſecure in 
virtue of this indulgence, ventured out of his ſanc- 
tuary on a vilit to his wife at St. Edmundſbury, 
which coming to the king's ears, he diſpatched 
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one Geoffrey Cracombe, at the head of three hun- 
dred men, to bring him priſoner to London. 

They found the juſticiary in the chapel of Brent. 
wood (in Eſſex, whither he had retired on notice of 
the purſuit), with a croſs in one hand, and the hoſt 
(or conſecrated wafer) in the other; but theſe he. 
ing forcibly wreſted from him, he was dragged from 
the chapel, inſulted groſly, and his feet being chained 
under an horſe's belly, he was in that ignominious 
manner conducted to the Tower of London. 

All churches, as well as what belonged to them 
being in thoſe days ſo many ſanctuaries, not to be 
violated with impunity, the king's attempt alarmed 
the whole body of the clergy : the biſhop of Lon- 
don was no ſooner informed of the matter, bur 
he went to the king, and declared he would ex. 
communicate all thoſe that directly or indirectly 
were concerned in the late breach of the church's 
privileges. Henry trembled at theſe threats, and 
ordered Hubert to be ſent back to the chapel from 
whence he had been forced ; but at the ſame time 
ſent an order to the ſheriffs of Hertfordſhire and 
Eſſex, upon pain of being hanged, to guard the 
chapel ſo ſtrictly, that the priſoner might neither 
eſcape, nor receive ſuſtenance from any perſon, 

This ſeverity at length obliged the earl to ſur- 
render himſelf to the King's pleaſure concerning 
his body, lands, and goods, at the ſame time 
offering to deliver up a large ſum which he had 
lodged in the hands of the great-maſter of the 
Temple. The needy king found his heart mollified 
by the proſpect of the treaſure; and, when the 
biſhop of Wincheſter urged, that his having ſaved 
ſo great a ſum of money was a corroborating proof 
of his corrupt adminiſtration, Henry replied, that 
his character would for ever ſuffer with the world 
for barbarity and ingratitude, ſhould he put to 
death a man who had done ſo many ſignal ſervices 
to his family and himſelf. Accordingly the king 
reſpited judgment againft him, and voluntarily 
granted him theſe terms: 

That, having delivered to the king all the 
lands, tenements, and liberties which he held of 
him in capite, and of king John, his father, and 
all writings and inſtruments that concerned them, 
then he ſhould have and retain the lands and te- 
nements which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, 
and all the lands and tenements he held of others 
than the king; yet ſo as he ſhould anſwer to all 
his other accuſers, according to the cuſtom of the 
kingdom; and all his chattels, whereſoever they 
were, as well gold, ſilver, money, or other goods; 
and his body to remain at the caſtle of the Devizes 
(in Wiltſhire), in the cuſtody of Richard, earl of 
Cornwall; William, earl of Warren; Richard, earl- 
marſhal and Pembroke; and John, earl of Lincoln; 
until he was delivered by the common council of 
the king, and of all the aforeſaid barons his keepers, 
and of all the great men of the land; and if he 
ſhould by any means break, or endeavour to break 
priſon, then the judgment was to take effect, and 
whereſoever or by whomſoever he ſhould be found, 
he was to be uſed as an outlaw *.” 


by that diſaſter, was forced to depart-the kingdom. Theſe 
were ſervices of the higheſt importance to his country : yet he 
did not acquire more glory by the bravery and capacity he 
ſnewed in his military commands, than he deſerved the eſteem 
of the world by his juſtice and integrity in the civil polts 
which he filled, of chief-juſticiary, from about two years 
before the death of John; and of guardian of the realm from 
the deceaſe of William, earl Mareſchall! aſſerting on all occa- 


ſions the rights of the crown, as well againſt the encroach- 
ments of the court of Rome, as againſt the uſurpations of the 
moſt potent of the Engliſh nobility, who had ſeized on its 
caſtles and demeſnes. See Mat. Paris. Dugdale's Baronage. 
Carte's Hiſt, of Eng. &c. 

See the public records, as recited by Brady, p. 721 553. 
Ann. Caſtrenſ. Chron. Dunſt. Matt, Paris, and Leland's 
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Thus ended this affair, which had made ſo much 
noiſe, to the no ſmall diſappointment and vexation 
of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who expected, and 
indeed exerted all his endeavours, that Hubert 
ſhould be brought to an ignominious death, which, 
perhaps, might have been the caſe, had not the 
earl of Cheſter died about this time, who was as 
much an enemy to Hubert as the biſhop, though 
he diſapproved of the illegal methods this latter ad- 
viſed the king to take to deſtroy him, 

By the death of the earl of Cheſter without iſſue, 
that earldom came to his nephew John, ſon to earl 
David, brother to the king of Scotland, and the 
earldom of Lincoln, which he alſo poſſeſſed, to John 
de Lacy, another of his nephews. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, having thus deſtroyed 
the intereſt of Hubert, and engroſſed the entire 
confidence of his maſter, perſuaded the king to 
purſue ſuch meaſures as could not fail to expoſe 
him to the hatred and reſentment of the nation, 
and at laſt involved him in the ſame diſgrace which 
he had now brought upon his rival. 

He began by perſuading Henry, that very few 
of his nobility were well affected to his government; 
and that he could never hope to reign with free- 
dom while they poſſeſſed the great offices of the 
kingdom; he therefore countelled him to reduce 
their power by degrees, by taking from them 
their lucrative poſts and governments, which might 
be beſtowed upon foreigners, who would always 
be devoted to the will of the crown. 

Henry, who, if he had any permanent paſſion, 
indulged that for arbitrary rule, believed his ſug- 
geſtions, and followed his advice ; for, in the be- 
ginning of the enſuing year, 1233, he deprived 
Walter, biſhop of Carliſle, of the office of high- 
treaſurer, in a very diſgraceful manner, and alſo 
took from him ſeveral other places, which he had 

obtained by letters patent for life: at the ſame time 
he affronted Richard, earl-marſhal, by diſplacing 
fir William de Rodune, his lieutenant in that office 
and knight-marſhal of the houſhold. | 

In a little time above two thoufand knights ar- 
rived in England from Gaſcony and Poictiers, the 
native county of the biſhop and his nephew, Peter 
Rivaulx, at whoſe invitation they flocked over to 
ſhare the ſpoils taken from the Engliſh barons, 
who could not be ſuppoſed to part with them hear- 
tily. They were now entruſted with the wardſhip 
of minors, by which they procured advantageous 
matches, to the prejudice of the natives. 

Theſe proceedings, ſo diſguſting in their very 
appearance, could not be long continued without 
producing a general ſpirit of diſcontent in the king- 
dom, which, however, was only confidered by 
Henry as a farther confirmation of thoſe rebellious 
diſpoſitions with which Wincheſter had charged 
the Engliſh nobility. All acceſs to the king was 
precluded by the miniſtry ; but this only ſerved to 
increaſe the flame, and not all the arts of the court 
could efface the memory of the Great Charter out 
of Engliſh minds. 

At laſt the barons, whoſe patience was entirely 
exhauſted by the injuries and inſults they daily re- 
ceived from theſe inſolent foreigners, formed them- 
ſelves into a body, and put the earl-marſhal at 

their head, who waited on the king in their name, 
to lay their grievances, and thoſe of the nation, be- 
fore him; and humbly beſought him, that he 
would no longer continue to laviſh his favours, 
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and beſtow all his confidence, upon ſtrangers, to 
the neglect of his natural ſubjects; concluding, 
that if he continued deaf to this advice, he and 
the other nobility ſhould think it their duty to 
withdraw themſelves from his councils ſo long as 
they were were influenced by aliens. 

Wincheſter, who was preſent at the earl's au- 
dience, did not give the king time to reply, but, 
with unparralleled effrontery, made anſwer, That 
it was the higheſt degree of inſolence in the earl, 
or any other ſubject, to preſume to dictate to ma- 
jeſty on whom it ſhould confer its favours : that 
both the king and his father had been ſo ill ſerved 
by the Engliſh, that truſting foreigners was-the 
only expedient he had left for his own ſafety ; add- 
ing, that if the foreigners already in the kingdom 
were not ſufficient to reduce his rebellious ſubjects 
to their duty, a greater number ſhould be ſent for.” 
This anſwer, which at once betrayed the miniſter's 
arrogance, and his groſs ignorance of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, hiſtory, and manners, cauſed a gene- 
ral diſcontent among the barons : from thencefor- 
ward they began to withdraw from court, and en- 
tered into a confederacy to check the deſpotic 
power the king was aſſuming, by the violent 
counſels of his worthleſs miniſters. 

The biſhop, to gain time, adviſed his maſter to 
call a parliament at London, and ſummon the barons; 
who had withdrawn themſelves, to attend thereat, 
This was accordingly done, and Midſummer was 
the time appointed for opening the ſeſſions. But 
the nobles refuſing to expoſe themſelves to the in- 
ſults and treachery of perfidious foreigners, who 
{warmed in arms all over the kingdom, and were 
ready to execute the commands of a wicked and 
deſigning miniſter, on whom they depended for all 
their preſent, and hopes of future fortune, the court 
iſſued a ſecond and a third citation, accompanied 
with fair promiſes, that their grievances ſhould be 
redrefſed : but well knowing that this was only a 
trap to enſnare them, they ſent a deputation to 
the king, inſiſting, as a preliminary to their at- 
rendance, that he ſhould baniſh the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and all foreigners, from his preſence 
and councils ; ſubjoining this declaration, that if 
he perſiſted in retaining ſuch perſons about him, 
and tobe guided by their councils, they ſhould treat 
about placing another prince upon the throne, who 
ſhould better obferve the laws of the realm. 

So formal a declaration ſtruck a panic into the 
weak heart of Henry ; but the biſhop was ready 
at hand to diſpel his apprehenſions, by exaggerat- 
ing his own military talents, and the valour of his 
countrymen the Poictevins, with whom he under- 
took to ſubdue thoſe inſolent rebels, who had 
dared to treat their ſovereign with ſuch indignity. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this was a raſh and 
unwarrantable ſtep in the barons, and directly con- 
trary to the tenor of the Great Charter, and re- 
verted to their own confuſion, by giving the mi- 
niſter the moſt plauſible handle he could wiſh, to 
exaſperate the — againſt them; and, indeed, 
it ſeems to have been the opinion of ſome of the 
chief men in the confederacy, that they had gone 
too far; for we find that ſeveral of them ſoon af- 
terwards deſerted the aſſociation, and renewed their 
allegiance to the crown : of theſe the principal were 
the earl of Cornwall, brother to the king, and the 
earl of Cheſter. The defeRion of two ſuch power- 


ful noblemen from the diſcontented party, ſwelled 
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the infolence of the miniſter beyond all bounds, 
who, thinking he had nothing to fear trom thoſe 
who remained behind, uſed all his endeavours to 
perſuade Henry who was wholly under his guid- 
- ance, to ule the moſt violent methods to enforce 
an obedience to the royal authority. 

This wicked and pernicious advice was but too 
readily followed : Gilbert de Baſſet, a friend and 
intimate of the earl-marſhal, having been illegally 
deprived of a manor, and applying to Henry for 
redreſs, was inſulted with the appellation of trai- 
tor, and ordered to quit the court on pain of be- 
ing hanged : and his brother-in-law, Richard Si- 
ward, was impriſoned, for having married without 
the King's licence; and all the ſuſpected noble- 
men were commanded to give hoſtages for their 
peaceable behaviour. 

A parliament being ſummoned to meet at Lon- 

don, on the firſt of Auguſt, the barons attended, 
with an armed force for their ſecurity ; but the 
earl-marſhal, having received intelligence from his 
ſiſter, the counteſs of Cornwall, of a deſign againſt 
his life, retired into Wales, where he entered into 
an aſſociation with Llewellyn, and other great men 
of that country, for their mutual protection and ſe- 
curity. 
The parliament proceeded very heavily in their 
buſineſs; it ſeems as if the reconciled noble- 
men were not very ready in concurring with the 
violent meaſures of the miniſtry: the ſeſſions 
broke up without coming to any reſolutions. 
Wincheſter and Segrave, however, were retoly- 
ed not to be hindered in their plan, and there- 
fore got the king to ſummon all his military te- 
nants to meet him in arms at Gloceſter, the latter 
end of the month. The earl-marſhal not obeying 
this ſummons (as it was foreſeen he would not) it 
gave the miniltry an handle to proſcribe him and 
his adherents as traitors, and the king fell with his 
troops into their eſtates, burning their towns, de- 
moliſhing their caſtles, and beſtowing their lands 
on his Poictevin ſoldiers. 

All this was done without any parliamentary 
ſanction, or the judgment of the peers proſcribed ; 
and the king, continuing his arbitrary proceedings, 
advanced to Hereford, where the earl lay upon 
the defenſive; and having received a freſh ſupply 
of Flemings from abroad, under the command of 
Baldwin, count de Guines, he proceeded to lay 
ſiege to the earl's caſtles; but finding an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, he deſpaired of ſucceeding by force, 
and therefore had recourſe to artifice, by promiſing 


the marſhal (Wincheſter and Segrave at the ſame 
time binding themſelves as ſureties for the king's | 


performance of his word) that if the caſtles were 
' ceſter, but left John of Monmouth and Ralph de 


| Thorney to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy. 


delivered up to him, he would reſtore them in 
fifteen days, and alſo that he would conſent to 
the earl's laying his grievances before the parlia- 
ment, which was to reſume its ſeſſions on the ninth 
of October, and that he would ſtand to its award. 
Upon theſe terms the earl conſented to deliver up 
the caſtles; but Henry, having garriſoned them 
with his own people, made a mock of his cre- 
dulity, and returned to London, nor were the 
caſtles reſtored until the marſhal retook them by 
force. 

The ſword being again drawn on both ſides, 
the king ſummoned his military tenants to meet 
him in arms, on the day after All Saints; and 
putting himſelf at their head, marched intoWales; 
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but the earl, who had expected this viſit, had taken 
the precaution to deſtroy all the country on the 
borders of Wales, through which Henry was to 
march; ſo that this thoughtleſs prince ſoon found 
himſelf and his troops expoſed to wants of every 
kind: upon this he changed his route, marching in- 
to Monmouthſhire, to provide ſubſiſtence for his 
army. 

During theſe tranſactions, Hubert de Burgh, 
who was {till priſoner in the caſtle of the Devizes 
received intelligence from his old friend the arch. 
biſhop of Dublin, that his mortal enemy, Peter 
de Roches, who could not be eaſy whilſt he was 
living, had laid a plot to have him murdered , 
and with that view had begged of Henry that the 
cuſtody of the caſtle and the priſoner might be en- 
truſted to him. The danger was imminent, ng 
had the unhappy captive any proſpect of eſcaping 
it, if he continued in the place: in this exigence 
he imparted the ſecret to two of his keepers, whom 
he had obſerved to appear the molt affected with 
his misfortunes ; one of theſe taking him, fettered 
as he was, upon his back, while the other was on 
the watch, carried. him privately out of the caſtle 
to the pariſh-church, and there laid him down be. 
fore the altar. But the wardens of the caſtle hay. 
ing quickly found out the place of his refuge, re- 
paired thither with a party of ſoldiers, and, after 
having cruelly beat and miſuſed him, conducted 
him back to the place of his confinement. 

The biſhop of Saliſbury, in whoſe dioceſe this 
outrage was committed, being informed of this 
glaring violation of the privileges of the church, 
ordered thoſe concerned in it to carry the priſonex 
back to the church, on pain of excommunication. 
The governor refuſing, the biſhop excommunicated 
the whole garriſon ; and being joined by the biſhop 
of London and other prelates, they prevailed with 
Henry to ſend orders for his being carried back to 
his ſanctuary; which was accordingly done, but 
at the ſame time the church, by the king's orders, 


was ſurrounded by a ſtrong guard, fo that the earl 


would ſoon have been ſtarved to death, had he nor 
been reſcued by Richard Siward, with a party of 
armed friends, with whom he retired into Wales, 
and joined the earl of Pembroke. 

This nobleman being informed that Henry and 
his principal officers had taken up their quarters in 
the caſtle of Groſmont, whilſt his troops were en- 
camped in the open plain, attacked them in the 
night with ſuch fury and impetuoſity, that the 
whole army was preſently put to the rout. This 
accident ſo confounded the king, who loſt on the 
occaſion five or ſix hundred horſes and almoſt all 
his baggage, that he immediately retired to Glo- 


Upon the king's drawing off, Pembroke uncer- 
took the ſiege of Monmouth, which was defended 
by Baldwin de Guines, a Flemiſh partiſan of great 
military reputation, who laid an ambuſh for the 
earl, and actually took him priſoner, as he, with afew 
followers, was reconnoitring the place; but, luckily 
for the earl, Baldwin was mortally wounded with an 
arrow as he was conducting his priſoner to the 
caſtle : his troops halting in conſequence of this 
accident, a party of Pembroke's forces came up, 
and not only delivered their general, but either 
flew or took priſoners the whole party that had 


ſallied from the caſtle, 
; The 
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The marſhal now continued his progreſs, and | 


over-ran all the country as far as Shrewſbury, which 
town he burnt z vhilſt the king, who was ſtill at Glo- 
ceſter, where he kept his Chriſtmas, durſt not take 
the field. As ſoon as the earl had quitted that part 
of the country, which was not till the February of 
the enſuing year, 1234, Henry, not thinking him- 
ſelf ſafe in Gloceſter, retired to Wincheſter, where 
he ſhut himſelf up, leaving the counties on the 
borders of the Severn to the mercy of the enemy. 
Thoſe of his counſellors who had any acceſs to his 
perſon, adviſed him to make an accommodation 
with the earl, but the biſhop of Wincheſter dif- 
ſuaded him from it, unleſs that nobleman would 
throw himſelf at his feet and own himſelf a traitor ; 
terms that the prelate well knew the noble blood of 
Strongbow would never ſubmit to. Henry next 
endeavoured to cajole the clergy to excommunicate 
the eari-marſhal as a traitor to his king and coun- 
try, for having appeared in arms againſt his ſove- 
reign, and having forcibly retaken his caſtles that 
he had delivered into the king's cuſtody ; but the 
biſhops abſolutely refuſed to comply with this re- 
queſt; adding, that it would be highly unjuſt to 
cenſure a man for recovering his own property, 
which had been fraudulently kept from him, and 
in violation of the moſt folemn oaths. 

Henry, finding it impoſſible to ruin the earl 
by private intrigue or open force, began to enter- 
tain ſerious thoughts of a reconciliation ; but the 
baſe Wincheſter had an expedient to rid himſelf 
and his maſter of this troubleſome ſubject, which, 
however, on account of its unparalleled treachery, 
he did not dare to communicate to Henry, who, 
though weak and eaſily miſguided, does not ſeem 
to have had an heart formed for black or villainous 
undertakings. 

As the council conſiſted wholly of his own crea- 
tures, Peter found no difficulty to engage them in 
any means that he thought proper to propoſe, for the 
accompliſhing his deſigns; he therefore wrote let- 
ters in the king's name, though without his knowlege 
or conſent, and getting him to put his ſeal to them 
as papers of common buſineſs only, the contents 
of which Henry ſeldom examined, ſent them to 
Maurice Fitz Gerald, the juſticiary, and others of 
Henry's officers in Ireland. Theſe letters, which 
were alſo ſigned by twelve of the privy-counſellors, 
contained orders to fall upon and plunder the lands 
and eſtates of Richard, earl-marſhal, who, as a 
traitor to his country, by taking arms againſt his 
lovereign, had been deprived, by ſentence of the 
king's court in England, of all his honours and 
poſſeſſions ; commanding them, at the ſame time, 
if he came to Ireland, to ſeize him, dead or alive; 
promiling them that, if they duly and effectually 
performed their duty in this caſe, they ſhould be 
indulged with a grant of all his lands in that coun- 
try, to be divided amongſt them, and enjoyed by 
way of inheritance. 

The governors of Ireland, allured by ſuch a bait, 
promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to con- 
tent the king, whom they naturally ſuppoſed to 
be privy to this order. Wincheſter, that nothing 
might be wanting to complete this ſcene of vil- 
lainy and deceit, had found means to ſteal the 
great-ſeal from the biſhop of Chicheſter, then chan- 
cellor, which he put to a grant for dividing all the 
ear|-marſhal's eſtates among the government's ot- 
ficers in Ireland ; who, having got this in their 
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poſſeſſion, began to execute the orders by waſting 
the lands of the earl in that country. 

This expedient fully anſwered the purpoſes Win- 
cheſter expected from it. The earl immediately 
ſet out for Ireland, accompanied only with fifteen 
knights; and at his landing was received by Geot- 
frey de Mariſco, one of the governors (who was 
likewiſe his vaſſal), with all the exterior marks of 
zeal and attachment, but with a real deſign of be- 
traying him to his enemies. 

Richard, taking the field to recover ſome of his 
caſtles which had been ſeized in his abſence, was 
drawn into a parley with ſome of the collegues of 
Wincheſter and Mariſco (who had been the great 
inſtrument of the former in corrupting the others), 
and being deſerted by Geoffrey and all his followers, 
except the few knights that had attended him from 
Wales, he received a mortal ſtab in the back with 
a poignard, of which he languiſhed abour a fort- 
night, and died on the fourteenth of April. 

Thus fell, by treachery, the moſt deſerving 
nobleman of England, to the univerſal regret of 
all honeſt men, by whom he was revered for his 
virtue, probity, valour, and capacity. 

The time, however, now approached for the 
fall of that infamous ſet of miniſters, who had, 
ſince the diſgrace of Hubert de Burgh, exerciſed 
their power in the molt illegal, odious, arbitrary, 
and oppreſſive manner. The removal of this neſt 
of vipers, who had defied the utmoſt efforts of 
public clamour, was reſerved for the clergy, who, 
in order to avert the miſchievous conſequences that 
muſt have attended the mal- practices of this wicked 
miniſtry, reſolved to exert themſelves in behalf of 
their country. 

Edmund, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
taking with him his ſuffragans, demanded an au- 
dience of the king, which Henry could not refuſe. 
At this interview the honeſt prelate laid before the 
king, in the moſt pathetic manner, the ruinous 
meaſures to which he had been inſtigated by his 
miniſters. He formally accuſed Peter, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, as the author of thoſe pernicious coun- 
ſels which had diffuſed a ſpirit of diſcontent through- 
out the whole nation ; and, after a detail of the 
grievances of the kingdom, inſiſted that he ſhould 
remove from his counſels a miniſter ſo odious to all 
his ſubjects, or elſe that he and his ſuffragans would 
excommunicate him and all who oppoſed ſo neceſ- 
ſary a reformation. 

This ſpirited remonſtrance, and in particular 
the menace couched in the cloſe of it, ſtartled 
Henry; he deſired a little time to conſider of what 
he had to do, and diſmiſſed the archbiſhop and his 
ſuffragans with aſſurances that they ſhould ſee the 
peace of the realm ſoon reſtored. 

The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter, on the 
ninth of April, archbiſhop Edmund renewed his 
late remonſtrance with greater authority, and with 
all the ſucceſs he, and every true lover of their 
country, could defire, Henry's eyes appeared to 
be opened, and he promiſed wholly to reform his 
conduct: as an earneſt of this happy change, he 
ſent his orders to the biſhop of Wincheſter to re- 
tire immediately to his dioceſe. The diſgrace of 
the prime miniſter was followed by that of Peter 
Rivaulx, the treaſurer, Segrave, the juſticiary, Paſ- 
ſilau, and all the reſt of the foreign favourites, who 
had been promoted by the biſhop of Wincheſter 
to the principal poſts of the ſtate, and, under _= 

: ha 
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had fo long engroſſed the ear of their deluded ſo- 
vereign. At the ſame time they were ordered to 
give an account of their management, and of all 
the money that had paſſed through their hands. The 
Engliſh noblemen and prelates were now reſtored to 
their ſeats in the council: and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhops of Lichfield and Ro- 
cheſter were diſpatched immediately into Wales to 
treat with the earl-marſhal and Llewellyn; and 
Henry himſelf removed from London to Gloceſter, 
that he might be nearer at hand to forward their 
negociation. In his way thither he heard the news 
of the earl's death (though without knowing as 
yet the cauſe) ; and ſoon after his arrival received 
the terms on which Llewellyn was ready to agree 
with him, the preliminary article of which was, 
that he ſhould be reconciled to the exiled noble- 
men, who had taken ſhelter in that prince's terri- 
tories, Theſe were accordingly invited, with a 
full aſſurance of pardon, to come to court, on the 
twenty- eighth of May, the archbiſhop and prelates 
binding themſelves as pledges for their ſafety. 

Henry received them all with kindneſs, but dil- 
tinguiſhed Hubert de Burgh with all the marks of 
tenderneſs ; and, on the eighth of June, a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed by the ſheriffs, through- 
out the kingdom, in conſequence of the royal man- 
date, declaring the out-lawries denounced againſt 
them to be null and void, as contrary to the law of 
the land and right juſtice, Hubert recovered his 
honours and eſtate with his maſter's favour ; Gil- 
bert Baſſet and Richard Siward were reſtored to 
their rights, and all of them made privy-counſel- 
lors. Gilbert, brother to the late earl-marſhal, 
was reinveſted with all the lands to which he was 
heir, both in England and Ireland; and, on Whit- 
ſunday, Henry, having firſt knighted him, delivered 
him the ſtaff of marſhal with great ſolemnity, in a 
parliament held on the occaſion at Worceſter. 

It was at this aſſembly that Edmund, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, produced copies of the letters and 
forgeries which had been contrived, written, and 
ſealed for the deſtruction of the earl of Pembroke ; 
and the whole audience was filled with horror and 
reſentment, when they heard them recited; but no 
one appeared more deeply affected than Henry, 
who ſhed tears of grief and indignation at the loſs 
of ſo valuable a ſubject, and the villainous abuſe 
made of his authority by thoſe wretches, whom he 
had foſtered in his boſom. As the only reparation 
in his power to the manes of the murdered Pem- 
broke, he gave orders to ſummon the perfidious 
authors of his death to appear in court at Mid- 
ſummer, and anſwer to this and other charges of 
maladminiſtration. 

The day appointed being come, the delinquents, 
conſcious of their own guilt, took ſanctuary in 
churches, under pretence of being apprehenſive of 
ſome violence from their enemies; but this excuſe 
was immedietely over- ruled by the king's granting 
them a ſafe- conduct. Peter de Rivaulx, who ap- 


; 


ſent back to his ſanctuary. Segrave, beſides the 
other articles of his charge, was accuſed by Henr 

of having adviſed him to put to death Hubert & 
Burgh, and to baniſh the nobility. He and Pam. 
lau, treaſurer of the Exchequer, endeavoured 5 
palliate their offences by alleging they only con- 
tormed to the direction of their ſuperiors : the 

were fined a thouſand marks each; and "ax, 
was obliged to reſtore ſeveral manors that had been 
given him by the crown. Peter, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, the ſoul and dire&or of this mongrel mi. 
niſtry, ſheltered himſelf under his ſacerdotal cha. 
racter, and continued at his cathedral, from whence 
it was not thought proper to force him. In a 
ſhort time afterwards he was fent for by the pope 
to command his troops againſt the people of 
— _ _ in arms againſt him. 

e office of juſticiary was beſtowed upon Hu 
de Patteſhul, in the _ of Segrave, Shs — 
ther with Paſſilau, were, about the latter end of 
the following year, releaſed from their confine- 
ment, and diſcharged from all farther proſecution 
on paying a thouſand marks each into che king's 
trealury. 

In the year 1235, a match was propoſed between 
Henry and the daughter of the count of Provence, 
which, however, did not take place till the enſu- 
ing year. We find likewiſe that this year a truce 
was treated of, between the Engliſh and French, 
which met with ſome obſtacles by the oppoſition 
of the count de la Marche, who inſiſted upon the 
Iſle of Oleron being put into his poſſeſſion, in which 
demand he was upheld by the French king Mr. 
Rymer, in his Collection, ſays, that this year 
Henry gave the king of Man and the Iſles, forty 
marks, an hundred meaſures of corn, and five 
hogſheads of wine, for taking care of the ſea-coaſts 
of Ireland lying over-againſt his territories. A 
new accommodation was likewiſe ſet on foot be- 
tween Henry and Alexander, king of Scotland, 
who, with his queen, came to viſit Henry at Lon- 


don, where they were magnificently received. This 


account, trivial as it is, contains the whole tranſ- 
actions of the year 1235. 

Early in 1236, Henry conſummated his marri- 
age with Eleanor, the daughter of Raymond Be- 
renger, count of Provence. The nuptials were 
celebrated with all the pomp and magnificence that 
age could diſplay. The ſolemnity of the wedding 
and coronation * of the new queen being over, 
the king called a parliament at Merton, in which 
ſeveral regulations were made for the public good : 
theſe are known by the title of the Statutes of 
Merton, and the reader will find them at large in 
their proper place 4. 

Nor were theſe regulations the only inſtances 
Henry and his new council gave of their prudence 
and attention to the public welfare; for the em- 
peror having ſent over ambaſſadors to ſollicit that 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, might be ſent over to 
him, at the head of a body of troops, to aſſiſt in 


peared firſt, behaved in ſo indecent a manner, that | attacking France (though on what grounds hiſtory 
the king, unable to bear his inſolence, ordered | does not mention), the requeſt was rejected by 


him to the Tower. He remained there, however, 
but three days, being, by the archbiſhop's advice, 


the advice of the nobility, who thought it would 
be the height of raſhneſs to ſend out of the realm, 


* Mathew Paris has given us a very particular deſcription | 
of the coronation, and what each perſon performed in their 
reſpective functions, among which is this remarkable paſſage, 


by right, a power cf reitraining the king if he ſhould a 
amiſs ; and that the ſame earl, as high- conſtable of England, 
carried in his other hand a rod (or wand), by which he kept 


that the earl of Cheſter (as lord high- conſtable), carried the | off the encroachments of the people.” Mat. Paris, p. 420. 


ſword of St. Edward, called curteine, or curtana, before the 
king, in token ** that he is the earl of the palace, and hath, 


+ Under the head of Laws, at the end of the period now 
under conſideration. 
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and expoſe to the dangers of war, a prince as yet 
very young, and preſumptive heir ot the crown. 

Immediately after the departure of the imperial 
ambaſſadors, the truce, which was now far ad- 
vanced, with the court of France, was {worn to by 
both parties, to continue for five years; the count 
de la Marche being, on this occaſion, gratified by 
Henry with an annuity of eight hundred livres, in 
lieu of the Iſle of Oleron, to which he had laid 
claim. 

On the ſixth of March this year a commiſſion 
was appointed for ſettling certain differences be- 
tween the court and Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
and the truce renewed for one year. 

Ever ſince the laſt change of miniſtry, matters 
had gone on with great harmony under a truly 
Engliſh adminiſtration; but Henry, who was of a 
fluctuating diſpoſition, forgetting the difficulties 
in which he had been involved by admitting to- 
reigners into his confidence and counſels, ſoon re- 
lapſed into the ſame error, and his barons as quickly 
manifeſted their zeal for the public good, and their 
determined purpole to maintain their own dignity 
and importance, 

William de Savoye, biſhop of Valence, and 
uncle to the new queen, had been very active in 
forwarding the match between the king and Elea- 
nor, and, on her coming over hither, had attended 
her with a train of three hundred horſemen. The 
near relation he bore to the queen, of whom Henry 
was weakly fond, ſoon recommended him to the 
favour of that prince, who took all occaſions of 
ſhewing him a diſtinguiſhed preference over the 
greateſt and moſt faithful of his own ſubjects: in 
a word, Henry reſigned himſelf to the guidance of 
this new favourite, who managed all the affairs of 
the ſtate by his ſole direction. 

The Engliſh nobility preſently took the alarm ; 
they dreaded the revival of the late times of mini- 
{terial inſolence and oppreſſion, and determined, one 
and all, to exert their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop this 
foreign minion in the beginning of his career. Ac- 
cordingly they preſented ſeveral dutiful and reſpect- 
tul addreſſes to the king, remonſtrating at the ſame 
time with a becoming ſpirit againſt thoſe meaſures 
which they apprehended to be deſtructive of the 
public intereſt, and that union which ſhould ever 
ſubſiſt between an Engliſh king and his ſubjects. 
Henry, who had lately had a ſpecimen of their re- 
ſolution, thought on this occaſion to be even with 
them, by appointing a parliament to be held in 
the Tower, where he might over awe their deli- 
berations, and terrify the moſt refractory at leaſt 
into a ſilent compliance with his meaſures; but 
here he found himſelf greatly deceived in the per- 
ſons he had to deal with: the prelates and nobles 
abſolutely refuſed to attend him there, as being 


— contrary to the uſual cuſtom. The king had ſenſe 


enough this time to comply with his people; he 
came from the Tower to his palace at Weſtminſter, 
and affairs were tranſacted in the uſual manner. 
At this ſeſſions the office of ſheriffs, which had 
for a long time been exerciſed with great oppreſ- 
hon to the lower people, was now reformed ; a 
new ſet of ſheriffs were appointed throughout the 
kingdom, who were, before their entering upon 
their office, to take an oath, 4 That they would re- 


— 
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ceive no retributions either in goods or money, and 
that whatever they received in meat or drink, ſhould 
be moderate, and fo as not to oppreſs the ſubject.” 

Before the diſmiſſion of this parliament, an em- 
baſſy arrived from Alexander, king of Scotland, 
demanding the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Weſtmoreland, as lands which had 
been diſmembered from his family; but this at- 
fair, as uſual, was put off till a farther day. 

Foreign influence began now to grow every day 
more prevalent at court. Valence, who had taken 
a diſlike to the Engliſh barons, for their late ſpi- 
rited remonſtrance, ſpared no pains to make them 
ſuſpected by the king, and to remove the moſt 
active of them from about his perſon and councils. 
Ralph Fitz Nicholas, ſteward of the houſhold, was 
put out of his poſt, and many other officers of the 
crown were diſplaced in the like arbitrary manner, 
without the leaſt pretence of a crime alleged againſt 
them. The king was alſo perſuaded to demand 
the ſeals from the biſhop of Chicheſter, who had 
filled his high ſtation of chancellor with the moſt 
unblemiſhed integrity: when this prelate received 
the king's meſſage, he replied, with a becoming 
boldneſs, That having received his office from 
the parliament, he would reſign it by the order of 
that aſſembly alone.” 

This reply, which would have opened the eyes 
of any king leſs infatuated than Henry, only ſeemed 
to precipitate him into meaſures more odious to 
his people. He now recalled the traitors Rivaulx, 
Segrave, and Paſſilau to court, as the moſt proper 
inſtruments of extortion to fill the coffers of his 
Exchequer, which he had by this time almoſt 
drained, by exorbitant grants to Valence and others 
of the queen's foreign relations. The cuſtody of 
the caſtle of Briſtol, and of Eleanor of Brittany, 
who had been ſo long confined there ꝓ, was now 
taken from William Talbot, and committed to 
Valence. 

This year the king held a meeting at Vork with 
Alexander, king of Scotland, who now inſiſted ſtre- 
nuouſly upon being put into immediate poſſeſſion 
of the diſputed counties, in virtue of the repeated 
promiſes he had received on this head from John, 
the king's father, for the truth of which he ap- 
pealed to ſeveral noblemen preſent at the confer- 
ence, and who had been guarantees for the per- 
formance of the late king's word. Henry, finding 
the Scot thus peremptory, and fearing that he might 
be aſſiſted by Llewellyn, thought proper to com- 
promiſe the matter by giving Alexander a penſion 
of two hundred pounds a year, in conſideration of 
which the latter renounced his claim, and did ho- 
mage and fealty to Henry. 

The ordinary revenue of the crown proving in- 
ſufficient to ſupply the wants and ſatiate the gree- 
dineſs of that ſhoal of foreigners who had come 
over with the queen, Henry found himſelf ob- 
liged to call a parliament at Weſtminſter®*, to pro- 
cure a ſupply of money from his people. The twen- 
tieth of January, 1237, was the day appointed for 
the meeting of this aſſembly, and an infinite num- 
ber of nobility attended, expecting ſome weighty 
matters to be propoſed as the ſubject of their deli- 
berations; but they were quickly undeceived by a 
ſpeech from the throne +, in which they were told, 


Ever ſince the year 1202. See p. 326, of this Hiſtory. 


+ Delivered, according to Matth. Paris, by one William 


* By his writs, which are the firſt mentioned by hiſtorians. | Keile, a clerk, and one of the king's domeſtics, who ſeems to 


Matt. Paris, p. 435- | | 
36 


have acted as ſpeaker on this occaſion. 


50 « That 
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That the chief reaſon of their being called to- 
gether, was to deſire them to grant an aid, which 
thould be collected and diſpoſed of, for the necel- 
{ary uſes of the ſtate, by ſuch perſons as they ſhould 
think proper to commiſſion for that purpole.” At 
the ſame time the king cxpreſſed his firm reſolves 
to be entirely directed by the advice of his natural 
ſubjects in time to come. 

The barons, who well knew the nature of 
Henry's promiſcs on ſuch occaſions, did not eaſi- 
ly ſwallow the bait : they made anſwer, © That 
they had often granted the king aids, without 
receiving any marks of his affection: that, ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne, his dominions viere 
conſiderably leflened, though he had frequently 
exacted from his ſubjects very large ſums, which 
had been only laviſhed away upon foreign fa- 
vourites, to the impoveriſhing of the ſtate and the 
diſgrace of his own character.“ To this vigorous 
reply Henry pleaded the expences of his own and 
his ſiſter's marriage, which had entirely exhauſted 
his treaſury; but if they would grant him a thir- 
tieth part of their moveables, he promiſed, upon 
his honour, never to injure or oppreſs any baron 
of the realm.” In order to facilitate their com- 
pliance, he diſavowed the pope's bull, touching 
the reſumption of grants, which his miniſtry had 
lately obtained; declared he would inviolably ob- 
ſerve the liberties of Magna Charta; and ordered 
a ſentence of excommunication to be ſolemnly 
denounced againſt all perſons (himſelf not exceped) 
who ſhould preſume to viclate that ſacred conſti- 
tution. 

The parliament, mollified by theſe aſſurances, 
and the admiſſion of ſome Engliſh noblemen into 
the council, complied with his demand fo far as to 
grant an aid of one thirtieth upon all moveables, 
except money, plate, houſes, arms, utenſils of huſ- 
bandry, and the chattels of prebends and pariſh- 
churches : but this tax was to be depoſited in cer- 
tain abbeys, churches, and caſtles, as a fund ſacred 
to the neceſſities of the [tate ; and this expreſs con- 
dition was tacked to the grant for levying it, That 
the king ſhould no longer hearken to the ſug- 
geſtions of foreigners, who had oppreſſed and im- 
poveriſhed the nation, but be governed for the 
future by the advice of his own natural-born ſub- 
jects +.” 

But no ſooner had Henry cajoled his parliament 
into granting this ſupply, than he returned to his 
former meaſures, ſhewed as much fondneſs for fo-| 
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reigners as ever, and, to ſecure himſelf a party 
againft the credit of the great noblemen, he, with 
a meanneſs never to be forgiven, applied to the 
pope to ſend over a legate to England, under whoſe 
protection he thought he might tecurely violate the 
late engagements neceſſity had compelled him to 
enter into with his people. Cardinal Otho was the 
perſon pitched upon by the pope as his legate, in 
which character he arrived here about the middle 
of July. His preſence gave a great alarm to the 
prelates and nobility, who plainly ſaw through 
Henry's intention 1n this ſtep; and the clergy in 
particular, who had every thing to fear from the 
fleecing diſpoſition of the court of Rome, ſo re. 
peatedly manifeſted in the conduct of its lecates 
prevailed on the archbiſhop of Canterbury to ex. 
poſtulate warmly with the King for ſuffering a le- 
gate to come into the kingdom without any appa- 
rent neceſſity, and without the knowlege of the 
clergy and parliament, Henry lent a deaf car ta 
their remonſtrances; and, having now, as he 
thought, a ſufficient ſcreen to ſtand between him 
and his diſcontented ſubjects, he cauled the money 
that had been collected, to be rapaciouſly ſcized, 
and ſquandered it as profuſely as ever upon ſtrangers 
and favourites, inſomuch that his own brother, 
the earl of Cornwall, at the head of the nobility, 
demanding an audience of him, openly upbraided 


him with this breach of faith and honour. 


Henry was then in the hands of John, earl of 


Lincoln, one friar Geoffrey, a Templar, and Si- 
mon Montfort. The two firſt, indeed, were Eng. 
liſhmen, but their mean compliance with the king's 
will rather flattered his inclination for foreigners, 
Simon Montfort was a promiſing French young 
gentleman, third ſon to the earl ot Montfort, who, 
on account of ſome diſpute in his own country, 
had come over hither to make his fortune. 

The late convention with the king of Scotland 
not having been yet ratified, Henry found it ne- 
ceſſary to have an interview with Alexander this 
year at York, in which every thing was fully ſettled 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties. Otho, the le- 
gate, whoſe views were not confined to England 
only, took occalion of this interview to give the 
king of Scotland to underſtand, that he intended 
ſhortly to pay a viſit to his dominions; but Alex- 
ander told him plainly, „that he had never yet ſeen 
a legate in his Kingdom, either in his father's time 
or his own, neither would he permit any perſon 


with that character to ſet his foot there if he could 


+ M. Paris informs us, that when the propoſal for this tax 
came to be conſidered in parliament, the barons quitted the 
aſſembly, and retired apart to conſult by themſelves; that the 
Magnates, or great barons, continued their deliberations in 
the preſence of the king ; and that the prelates and clergy 
were the firſt who gave their aſſent ; from whence it ſhould 
ſeem to follow, that they likewiſe conſulted by themſelves. 

To theſe obſervations on the method of granting taxes, it 
may not be improper to ſubjoin (from the ſame author) a few 
reflections concerning the conſtitution of this parliament, which 
was extremely full and numerous. The conſtituent members of 
it ſeem to have been, 1. The prelates, or lords ſpiritual, and 
the clergy. 2. The Magnates, or great barons, ſummoned 
by ſpecial writ. And 3. The ordinary barons, ſummoned 
in general by the ſheriff”s proclamation. 

Theſe laſt are what M. Paris means by the Nobiles, under 
which appellation were comprehended all the gentry in general, 
as well thoſe who had no titles, as thoſe who had; all ſuch as 
had received the honour of knighthood, and were therefore 
ſtyled knights, and ſuch as held a knight's fee, though they 
had not received that honour, and were then diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of frecholders. 


There are ſtill preſerved in the Tower of London ſome writs, 


— 


iſſued during this reign, for the choice of two knights in each 
ſhire, to repreſent their county in parliament ; but this method 
of repreſentation was not yet grown into a ſettled cuſtom ; and 
though there are no ſummons either to lords or commons, nor 
any rolls of this parliament to be found in our ancient rep9- 
ſitories, yet we may eaſily gather, from other quarters, that 


the leſſer barons, knights, and military tenants were ſum- 


moned to appear, not by repreſentation, but in their own 
perſons. 

M. Paris, in order to give us ſome idea of the immenſe 
numbers of gentry that aſſembled on this occaſion, uſes the 
following words : * Infinita nobilium multitudo, ſcilicet totalis 
regni univerſitas.“ 

It is plain from this expreſſion, as well as from many other 
particulars, that the boroughs had as yet no repreſentatives ; 
and this is further confirmed by the form of the writs which 
were iſſued for levying this ſubſidy : in one of theſe it is ex- 
preſly ſaid, that the prelates, earls, and barons, aſſembled on 
the eve of St. Hilary, had granted the king a thirtieth of all 
their moveables; and the other declares, that the prelates, 
earls, barons, and freeholders had granted a thirtieth for them- 
ſelves, and their villains: i. e. their copyholders and tenants. 
Carte, tom ii. p. 62. 
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revent it;” adding moreover, “ that he was not ſo 
abſolute over his own ſubjects as to anſwer for their 
conduct, therefore, if the legate ſhould perſiſt in 
his reſolution, he mult take the conſequences, if 
the people, fierce and ungovernable, ſhould fail in 
their reſpect due to the pope's envoy.” This reto- 
lute aniwer made Otho toon alter his mind, and he 
determined to ſtay with the Englith king, whom he 
found more oblequious. ; 

John, earl of Cheſter, dying this year without 
iſſue, the king annexed that earldom to the crown, 
paying to the carl's ſiſters, who were his coheireſſes, 
an equivalent to the revenues in money. 

In the beginning of the year 1238, Henry be- 
towed his filter, the counteſs dowager of Pembroke, 
upon his favourite, Simon Montfort. As the court 
rightly conlidered, that this match would give um- 
brage to the great nobility, the king cauſed them 
to be privately married in his own chapel. The 
earl of Cornwall no ſooner was informed of this 
tranſaction, than he went to the king, and re- 
proached him to his face with his breach of faith, 
in having made up this match without the conſent 
of the great men of the kingdom, after he had ſo- 
lemnly engaged not to do any ching of conſiderable 
moment without their advice and concurrence. 
Henry could only anſwer, that it was too late now 
to be remedied, as the princeſs was married, and 
the wedding had been conſummated. This ex- 
cuſe, however, would not go down with the no- 
bility, who, in conjunction with the clergy, were 
continually puſhing to have this marriage diſſolved. 
Montfort, perceiving that the aſſociation againſt 
him became every day ſtronger, to prevent acci- 
dents, made a journey in perſon to Rome, at which 
court every thing was venal, and, by the poper 
application of a handſome ſum, he obtained a let- 
ter from the pope to the legate, confirming his 
marriage; with which he immediately returned to 
England, where he was received with open arms 
by the infatuated Henry and his minions, who 
conſidered this ſucceſs as a kind of triumph over 
the Engliſh party, and he was by the king created 
carl of Leiceſter. 

Soon after, the legate ſet out on a viſitation to- 
wards the North of England : on his arrival at 
Oxford, he was received by the univerſity with all 
the reſpect due to his character; but one of his 
Italian domeſtics, and a kinſman of his own, hav- 
ing groſly inſulted a ſtudent, a fray aroſe, in which 
the legate's retinue were ſeverely handled ; and 
Otho, apprehending that the relentment of the 
ſcholars might extend even to his own perſon, fled 
to the monaſtery of Abingdon, from whence he 
ſent grievous complaints to the king of the uſage 
he had met with from the Oxonians. Henry, 
whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport the authority of 
the legate, inſtantly diſpatched the earl of War- 
renne, with a party of guards, with orders to ſeize 
the offenders. Thirty of the ſcholars were appre- 
hended, and confined in Wallingford caſtle ; while 
Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity under 
an interdict, and excommunicated all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the late riot ; but, at the inter- 
ceſſion of the biſhops, he was perſuaded to remove 
the cenſures, on condition that the ſcholars ſhould 
walk bare- footed and bare-headed to his lodgings, 
and there humbly crave pardon and abſolution. 

About this time Henry diſobliged the pope in a 
ſenlible manner, by ſending ſuccours to the em- 
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peror Frederic II. who was then at open enmity 
with the court of Rome; but an incident ſoon hap- 
pened, which gave Gregory an opportunity of 
ſhewing his reſentment, and Henry his weakneſs : 
Peter de Roches, the biſhop of Wincheſter, dying 
on the ninth of July, Henry, who ardently wiſhed 
to procure this rich ſee for the biſhop of Valence, 
ſtrongly recommended him to the monks for their 
election; but the monks refuſed to comply with 
his requeſt, and made choice of William de Ra- 
legh, and Ralph Neville, biſhop of Chicheſter and 
the king's chancellor, prelates equally eminent for 
their piety and learning, and againſt whom it was not 
ſuppoſed the court could have any objection. Henry, 
however, was ſo highly incenſed againſt the monks 
for their having rejected the perſon of his nomina- 
tion, that he deprived the biſhop of Chicheſter of 
the ſeals, 2nd removed Ralegh from his ſeat in 
council. Ar the ſame time he wrote to the pope 
to favour the cauſe of Valence; bur in vain ; the 
haughty ponriff ſent him for anſwer, that the elec- 
tion muſt take its courſe : Henry therefore found 
himſelf obliged to ſend ambaſſadors to the court of 
Rome, to make up matters with Gregory and per- 
ſuade him to annul both elections: the golden 
oratory of the ambaſſadors prevailed over Gregory's 
reſentment; he declared the ſce ſtill vacant, and 
appointed a new prior in the convent, who at laſt 
procured a majority of his brethren in favour of 
William de Valence. 

This warlike prelate had gone abroad with Henry 
Tuberville, who commanded the Engliſh forces 
lent to the aſſiſtance of the emperor ; and during 
his ſtay abroad had gotten himſelf choſen biſhop of 
Liege, ſo that he was now poſſeſſed of three 
biſhoprics : but he did not long enjoy theſe promo- 
tions, for he died the next year at Viterbo. 

While Henry was at Woodſtock this year, he 
narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination, by a pretended mad- 
man, named Ribald, who, having ſecreted him- 
ſelf in the king's bed-chamber (who fortunately 
that night lay with the queen, in her apartment), 
ſtabbed the bolſter in ſeveral places with a dagger. 
The wretch being apprehended, confeſſed that he 
was ſet upon this murder by William, ſon of Geof- 
frey de Marifco ; for which he was ſentenced to be 
hanged and quartered, and his limbs were ſent to 
be fixed upon the gates of the principal towns in 
England ; but we hear of no farther enquiry into 
the conſpiracy. 

Such omiſſion might, indeed, have been the 
effect of Henry's own caprice, which often prompted 
him to actions equally malicious and abſurd. This 
very period produced ſeveral inſtances of this na- 
ture, ſome of which we ſhall relate, as they ſtrongly 
characterize the genius of this frivolous monarch. 
As he had no fixed principles of action, he ſome- 
times heaped favours upon thole whom he had 
but a ſhort time before diſgraced, and frequently 
inſulted others immediately after he had loaded 
them with careſſes and benefits. 

We have already obſerved, that, on the death 
of Richard, earl of Pembroke, he had beſtowed 
the inveſtiture of the office of earl- marſnal on Gil- 
bert, that nobleman's brother, whoſe attachment 
and fidelity merited this mark of royal fayour. 
Gilbert, thinking himſelf ſtill in the king's good 
graces, and not being conſcious of having com- 
mitted any offence, went one day to court to pay 
his reſpects as uſual, when, to his great ſurprize, 

he 
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he was denied admittance by thoſe in waiting, who 
told him they had the king's orders for ſuch be- 
haviour. The earl upon this returns home, greatly 
chagrined, and the next day ſends ſome of his 
friends to the king, to know how he had incurred 
his diſpleaſure, that he had given orders to refuſe 
him admittance to the royal preſence : Tell him 
(replied Henry) it is becaule his brother was a 
traitor, and lived and died ſuch; that it repents 
me I ever made him marſhal ; but that it is a place 
I can recall whenever I ſee fit.“ This anſwer be- 
ing communicated to the ear], he did not think 
himſelf fate in the neighbourhood of ſo capricious 
a maſter, and retired into the North of England, 
in order to ſhelter himſelf againſt the deſigns of his 
enemies, by whom he ſuppoſed the king's mind 
had been prejudiced againlt him. 

Another inſtance of this prince's inconſtancy was 
exhibited in his behaviour to his great favourite, 
Simon Montfort, whom, a few days after his hav- 
ing created him earl of Leiceſter as a freſh mark of 
his eſteem, he reviled in the moſt abuſive terms, 
publicly charging him with debauching his ſiſter, 
and bribing the pope to confirm his marriage. The 
folly of this accuſation was obvious to every one, 
who knew that Henry himſelf had not only given 
his conſent to the nuptials, but had even cauſed 
them to be celebrated in his own chapel, and in 
his very preſence. However, this inſult, offered 
in the hearing of the counteſs, who was his own 
ſiſter, alarmed her and her huſband ſo much, that 
they departed that very day for France, where they 
reſolved ro remain till the king's unaccountable 
diſpleaſure ſhould be blown over. 

Hubert de Burgh was andther victim of the 
king's variable diſpoſition, though that nobleman, 
far trom having given any cauſe of offence ſince his 
reconciliation, had been almoſt the only one who 
adhered to Henry in the laſt defection of the ba- 
rons ; and, in fact, it ſhould ſeem that the perſe- 
cution raiſed againſt him now, came chiefly from 
that quarter. Be that as it may, Henry was inex- 
cuſable for joining it, which he did fo far as to ob- 
lige the earl to purchaſe his ſafety with the ſacrifice 
of four of his beſt caſtles. 

We have already taken notice, that Henry had 
embroiled himſclf with pope Gregory, by ſending 
ſuccours to the emperor, who was then at war with 
that pontiff : and now, by a like capricious turn, 
he incurred the diſpleaſure of the emperor, by 
allowing the ſentence of excommunication which 
had been iſſued againſt him, to be publiſhed in all 
the churches of England; a conduct the more un- 
accountable, as Frederic was his own brother. in- 
law, having married his ſiſter Iſabella, and that al- 
liance might have furniſhed him with a very plau- 
ſible pretext to decline, or at leaſt deter, the pub- 
lication of the ſentence. 

This inconſiſtency in his conduct, theſe unjuſt 
and frantic proceedings, would probably have 
kindled anew the flame of civil diſcord, but for an 
event which happened at this time, that converted 
the diſſatisfactions and murmurings of the people 
into joy and acclamations ; this was the birth of a 
fon and heir, on the ſixteenth of June, 1239. 
The royal infant was baptized by the legate, and 
named Edward (afterwards the famous Edward I.) 
in honour of the Confeſſor, whom Henry had choſen 
as his tutelar faint, and held in the higheſt vene- 
ration. 


This event conſiderably diminiſhed the power 
and influence of the earl of Cornwall, the king's 
brother, who till then had been conſidered as heir 
preſumptive to the crown, and was, in all proba- 
bility, the chief inducement to his taking the 
croſs and going to the Holy Land, to war againſt 
the Infidels, as we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
hereafter. : 

All this while the legate Otho had continued 
his exactions upon the Engliſh clergy with ſuch in- 
ſatiable avarice, that, unable longer to bear with his 
inſolence and rapaciouſneſs, the biſhops and other 
eccleſiaſtics repaired in a body to the parliament, 
which was held on the thirteenth of January, 1240 
where they made loud complaints againſt the ex. 
orbitant demands the legate had made, in a ſynod 
held at London the preceding year; and as they 
did not dare directly to attack the pope in the perſon 
of his repreſentative, they caſt all the blame upon 
the king, taxing him to his face with the breach 
of his oaths and charters, -in injuring, oppreſſing, 
and delolating the church; in hindering canonical 
elections; and putting the revenues of vacant liy. 
ings into his own coffers : but Henry wholly dis- 
regarding their remonſtrances, they proceeded to 
excommunicate all evil miniſters and counſcllors, 
who, by their advice, had miſled the king, to the 
detriment of his honour, and the deſtruction of 
that harmony which ſhould ſubſiſt between the 
crown and the ſubject. To all theſe attacks Henry 
anſwered only by pleading the pope's authority, 
to whom he confeſſed himſelf, with an execrable 
meanneſs, to be a feudatory. This infamous ex- 
cuſe ſerved only the more to embolden the legate, 
who, contemning every conſideration of modeſty 
and prudence, redoubled his oppreſſions, treated 
the clergy and prelates like the moſt abject ſlaves, 
levying immenſe ſums by threats of excommuni- 
cation, and openly abſolving thoſe who had under- 
taken the cruſade, on paying certain ſums, under 
the title of procurations and compenſation- money, 
whenever their inclinations or ſituation made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to break through their vow. 

But this was a trifle, in compariſon of what the 
legate demanded ſhortly after of the clergy. On 
pretence of preſerving the peace of the church 
againſt the aſſaults of the emperor, the pope re- 
quired of all Engliſh eccleſiaſtics the fifth part of 
their goods, the king having previouſly given his 
conſent, The clergy, notwithſtanding the repeated 
rebuffs they had met with in their oppoſition to 
papal encroachments, at firſt refuſed, not only to 
comply with the legate's demands, but even to 
contribute any thing towards the pretended wants 
of the holy ſee: bur the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was willing to live in quiet, and was afraid 
of the imperious temper of the pope, conſenting 
to give a fifth part of his income in lieu of the 
fifth part of his goods, the reſt followed his ex- 
ample. However, the legate refuſed at firſt to 
accept of an offer ſo diſproportionate to his de- 


mands, as if he had only required for his maſter 


what was his juſt due. This was the laſt money 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury gave the pope : this 
prelate, who led a truly Chriſtian life, perceiving 
it impoſſible to redreſs the abuſes that were daily 
introduced as well in church as ſtate, retired into 
France, to the monaſtery of Pontigny, where he 
died this year. He was canonized by the council 
of Lyons, ſome years after his death, 
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I find myſelf indiſpenſably obliged frequently to 
recur to the ſame ſubject, I mean the exactions of 
the king and court of Rome, becauſe they are the 
moſt conſiderable occurrences of this reign, at leaſt 
to the time we are now ſpeaking of, the pope ſcem- 
ing to have oppreſſed the Engliſh even with a 
wantonneſs of cruelty. He had hardly received 
the immenſe ſums which were raiſed by the late 
exaction, when he ſent orders to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury, to reſerve three hundred of the beſt 
livings in England for the uſe of the Italian clergy, 
on pain of being ſuſpended from the power of col- 
lating. Theſe benefices, it ſeems, he intended to 
beſtow upon the children and relations of the ci- 
tizens of Rome, in order to engage the latter to 
aſſiſt him againſt the emperor. 

The earl of Flanders, uncle to the queen, had 
a preſent made him this year of five hundred marks, 
and a penſion ſettled upon him to be paid out of 
the Exchequer. In return for this and many other 
preſents, he did homage to Henry. About the tame 
time the earls of Cornwall and Saliſbury, and ſeve- 
ral other Engliſh noblemen, embarked at Dover 
to go to the Holy Land. 

'The abſence of the earl of Cornwall, and of the 
other nobility, removed the greateſt impediment 
which the pope and the foreign favourites had in 
England. And now a new one was added to the 
number, in the perſon of Peter of Savoy, another 
uncle of the queen's, who was preſented by the 
king with the earldom of Richmond, together with 
a conſiderable ſum of money. Thus much, how- 
ever, muſt be ſaid in juſtice to this new interloper, 
that, ſeeing how diſguſtful to the Engliſh nobility 
the preferments of foreigners were, he took great 
care to give them no offence by any part of his 
conduct. He was, ſoon after his arrival, knighted 
with great ſolemnity by Henry, in the abbey- 
church of Weſtminſter. 

In the beginning of the year 1241, England 
was at length delivered from Otho, the legate, who 
was recalled by an expreſs order : at his departure 
he is ſaid to have carried more money with him 
than was left in the kingdom; though the pope 
reaped no advantage from theſe exactions, being 
intercepted at ſea by the Piſans, who were in alli- 
ance with the emperor, and who ſeized this trea- 
ſure, thinking they had as good a right to ſtrip 
him, as he had to plunder the Engliſh. 

Papal exactions, however, did not ceaſe at Otho's 
departure; he left an induſtrious ſucceſſor in Peter 
de Rubens, or de Rupinis, an agent from the court 
of Rome, who not only gleaned the remains of 
the contributions which had not been yet levied, 
but allo ſqueezed ſeveral very conſiderable additio- 
nal ſums from the abbeys and convents. With 
this vulture was joined another of the ſame breed, 
called Peter de Supinis. Their exaction and inſo- 
lence were ſuch, that even Henry himſelf, though 
at all times a ſtaunch defender of the papal orders, 
began to feel for his people; for we find that, up- 
on the abbot of Peterborough's refuſing to pay an 
exorbitant demand of the pope's, and the agents 
of the latter preſſing it with threats, the king in- 
terpoſed his authority, with orders that they ſhould 
proceed no farther in ſuch monſtrous oppreſſions. 

Henry was not a little chagrined at the depar- 
ture of Otho, in whoſe protection he had always 
thought himſelf ſecure againſt any refractorineſs of 
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his barons: however, as he ſeldom was long en- 
laved by any paſſion, he cheared his heart with 
the hopes of finding an agreeable aſſiſtant in Simon 
Montfort, the perion he had fo lately diſgraced 
without cauſe, and whom he now as cauſclelly re- 
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This year allo we are told, that the citizens of 
London, the Cinque Ports, and moſt of the nobi- 
lity ſwore fealty to prince Edward, the king's new- 
born ſon. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of June, a great tourna- 
ment was held at Ware, in Hertfordſhire, by ſeve- 
ral of the nobility, in which Gilbert, earl-marſnal, 
loſt his life by an unruly horle and the breaking 
the reins of his bridle : Robert de Say was likewite 
ſlain, and ſeveral others wounded. Henry was ſo 
incenſed at this breach of his orders (which he had 
iſſued againſt theſe kind of diverſions), that he for 
ſome time made a difficulty of giving Walter Ma- 
reſchall, who had been one preſent at this feaſt, the 
inveſtiture of his brother's office; but being at 
length appeaſed by the interceſſion of the biſhop of 
Durham and other noble perſonages, he not only 
gave him the ſtaff of marſhal, but alſo permitted 
him to do homage to the king of France for cer- 
tain lands belonging to him in Normandy. 

The death of Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
gave Henry an opportunity of providing for Boniface, 
brother to Peter of Savoy (a man of a graceful 
perſon and pleaſing addreſs, but not conſiderable 
tor eicher learning or talents), by railing him to the 
firſt dignity in England. A diſpute happening 
between the late archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
monks of Chriſt-church, about the choice of a 
prior, the former, a little before his going abroad, 
had excommunicated them; and they thought it 
neceſſary to get that ſentence taken off, before 
they proceeded to the election of a new archbiſhop, 
leſt it ſhould be ſet aſide on account of their being 
diſqualified. The pope had accordingly commit- 
toned the archdeacon of St. Alban's and the prior 
of Dunſtable to abſolve them; but Simon Lang- 
ton, archdeacon of Canterbury, appealing againſt 
that commiſſion, as procured by falſe ſuggeſtions, 
the monks applied to Henry for protection, giving 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that, in ſuch caſe, they 
would elect Boniface. This engaged the king to 
ule his intereſt with Simon to withdraw his appeal, 
who, complying with the royal requeſt, the monks 
were at liberty to proceed in their election, and, 
agreeable to their promiſe, Boniface was choſen 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; though, by reaſon of 
the vacancy of the ſee of Rome (Gregory IX. be- 
ing now dead, and a ſchiſm prevailing in the Ro- 
man church), he was not confirmed till two years 
after, by pope Innocent IV. nor conſecrated till 
the beginning of the year 1245. 

Henry did not receive more pleaſure from the 
ſucceſs of this ſcheme, than he did from another 
event of a very different nature, which happened 
about this period : this was the death of Eleanor 
of Brittany, the hereditary heireſs of the Engliſh 
crown, 1n right of her father Geoftrey, brother of 
the late king. She died a virgin in the caſtle of 
Briſtol, where ſhe had been confined very near 
forty years. This princeſs, though reduced to ſo 
wretched a ſituation, could never be brought, dur- 
ing her long confinement, to recede in the leaſt 
from her right, in order to obtain favour, which 
ſhe could not expect upon any other terms. This 
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year alſo died Stephen Segrave, in Leiceſter abbey 
(where he had retired after his diſgrace) ; and alſo 
William de Forz, earl of Albemarle. 

Henry, out of his great veneration for Edward the 
Confeſſor, had been induced to rebuild the abbey- 
church of Weſtminſter, originally erected by that 
ſaint- king, laying out two thouſand pounds a year 
on it (an immenſe ſum in thoſe days) for eighteen 
years ſucceſſively; it was this fame veneration made 
him celebrate the feſtival of that faint with the 
oreateſt imaginable parade; andit was this prompted 
him now to have a new ſhrine made, all of the fineſt 
gold and adorned with exquiſite workmanſhip, for 
his relics. 

The mutinous ſpirit of the mob of London, and 
their declared affection to the French intereit, had 
made Henry reſolve to fortify the welt end of the 
Tower (where the lions are now kept) with walls 
and bulwarks; but the work was ſo ill executed, 
that, after an expence of twelve thouſand marks, 
they fell down ſuddenly this year, to the amazement 
and joy of the populace, whole inſolence they were 
intended to reſtrain F. 

Henry's attention was a good deal taken up this 
year by diſturbances which happened in Wales. 
Llewellyn, prince of that country, dying in a very 
advanced age, left his principality to his ton David, 
who had made ſome trifling incurſions into the 
Engliſh territories, and ſeemed averſe to an ac- 
commodation with Henry. He had an illegitimate 
brother, older than himſelf, named Griffin, who 
was extremely popular among the Welſh, and there- 
fore the object of his jealouſy and hatred. He 
had claimed a part of his father's inheritance, to 
which he was entitled by the law of the country ; 
but David, inſtead of granting his requeſt, had 
committed him to cloſe priſon. | 

Senana, wife to Griffin, had recourſe to Henry, 
whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe ſolicited, with a promiſe of 
paying him a certain yearly ſum out of her hul- 
band's eſtate. The king, allured by this bait, in- 
terpoſed his good offices with David; but theſe 
proving ineffectual, he aſſembled an army, with 
which he entered Wales about Midſummer, when 
the Marches were dry and acceſſible ; and in a few 
weeks compelled him, not only to releaſe his bro- 
ther, but alſo to ſubmit to ſuch terms of peace 
as he thought proper to preſcribe. 

But Henry, notwithſtanding his having inter- 
fered ſo cordially, to appearance, in favour of Grit- 
fin, was not without ſome apprehenſions, that the 
popularity of the latter might give riſe to ſome 
commotions in the newly ſubjected country, ſhould 
he allow him to reſide there at full liberty ; there- 
fore he ſent him up to London, and had him kept 
cloſe priſoner in the Tower, where he continued 
above two years; till at length, attempting to make 
his eſcape out of one of the windows, he fell to 
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the ground and daſhed out his brains. Thus 
Henry's protection was converted into oppreſſion 
by the artifice of David, who gratified him with 
greater advantages than he had ſtipulated with the 
unfortunate Griffin. 

Shortly after, Henry was engaged in a trouble. 
ſome affair, of which he got clear, as uſual, with 
diſhonour, and loſt him entirely the little eſteem 
his ſubjects had yet left for him. | 

Before Richard, earl of Cornwall, had gone up- 
on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, he had bees 
ſolemnly inveſted with the earldom of Poictou, b 
the king his brother, though the conqueſts of Phi. 
lip Auguſtus had brought the greateſt part of the 
county under the dominion of France. This pro- 
vince being thus divided between the two crowns 
Lewis, the French king, thought he had as good 
a right to beſtow the inveſtiture of it upon his bro. 
ther Alphonſo ; which proved the occaſion of a 
war between the two monarchs. 

All this time earl Richard had been ſignaliſing 
himſelf by his arms in Paleſtine, where he fortified 
Aſcalon, recovered Jeruſalem, and made an ad. 
vantageous truce for ten years with the Saracens. 
Thus crowned with laurels he ſet out on his return 
for England, but ſtaid two months at the court of the 
emperor, with his ſiſter Iſabella, the empreſs, who 
died in child-bed immediately after his departure. 
On his arrival in England, he found his brother 
highly exaſperated againſt the court of France, and 
determined to take arms againſt that government, 
To this Henry had not been a little inſtigated by 
the ſolicitations of his mother Iſabella, who, ſoon 
after the death of king John, had been married to 
the count de la Marche, who had been her firſt 
lover. This nobleman alſo had given Henry the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of ſucceſs, promiſing him that 
he ſhould be joined by all the old tenants of his 


family in France, - beſides the king of Arragon and 


the count of Thoulouſe ; ſo that the king, charmed 
with this proſpect of recovering his old domains, 
ordered a meeting of the parliament to be held 
about the latter end of January, 1242, at London. 
Upon their meeting, the king laid before them 
the expedition he meditated, and the great pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs that offered itſelf at the pretent 
juncture, provided they would aſſiſt him with a 
ſubſidy proportioned to the importance of the un- 
dertaking. But he ſoon found that he had to deal 
with men in a very bad humour for complying 
with his requeſt : the nobles and people of Eng- 
land had found themſelves regarded as mere cyphers 
by the court ever ſince the laſt ſubſidy was granted; 
and they ſeemed now reſolved to let the kiag know 
their importance. They plainly perceived that his 
heart was ſet upon the French war, and therefore 
they entered into an aſſociation, to which they 


added the tie of a ſolemn oath, not to grant him 


t Matthew Paris repreſents this additional fortification, as 
deſigned to ſerve for priſons to ſuch as ſhould offer to defend 
the liberties of the city: but it is not the only wrong turn he 
gives to facts of an harmleſs, or even of a ſalutary nature. 
Thus he complains of Henry's forbidding the uſual collec- 
tion made among the citizens of forty pounds a year towards 
the mayor's charges in his office; though it was done to prevent 
an abuſe, common enough in like _ of collecting, under 
that pretence, much larger ſums, which lay heavy on the poorer 
citizens. Thus he ſpeaks of a talliage laid this time on the 
city of London as a badge of ſervitude, contrary to the cuſtom 
and liberties of the city, which uſed only to give a free 
aid : whereas there was no privilege of exemption in any of 
their charters, and the Londoners were as ſubject to talliage, 


— 


as the inhabitants of other cities, and had paid it in the time 
of the king's progenitors. All the difference was, that, ir- 
ſtead of being aſſeſſed per capita, thoſe of London generally 
compounded for the tallizge by a groſs ſum, which the crown 
accepted, whenever 1t appeared to be a ſufficient equivalent; 
and the king was ſo moderate at this time, either in the rate 
of the tax, or in the compoſition for it, that he took of them 
only one thouſand marks of filver, and twenty of gold for the 
talliage here mentioned ; which appears by the Pipe Rolls to 
have been general through the kingdom; and it ſeems to 
have lain heavy on none, except the Jews, who paid twenty 
thouſand marks toward it, according to the ſame author. 
See Carte's Hiſt, Eng. vol. 1. p. 71, 52. 
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any money for that purpoſe. Accordingly, a few 
days afterwards, when the king met them again, 
and declared his fixed intention of going abroad on 
the invitation of the count de la Marche, and re- 
peated his demand of a pecuniary aid, inſtead of 
complying with his requelt, they gave him a refuſal 
in terms which were not only unhecoming them to 
give and him to receive, but below the dignity of 
hiſtory. Thoſe who are curious to know what 

aſſed on this occaſion, may conſult Matthew Paris, 
who has related every part of the conference with 
the moſt minute exactneſs. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve here, that there were very warm debates among 
the members, many of whom Henry, by promiſes 
and actual gratuities, had brought over to his ſide. 
But not all the arguments of Henry and his friends 
could biaſs the Engliſh party, who inſiſted that 
the king could not, with any degree of ſafety, 
depend upon the invitation of perſons who had 
been traitors to their own prince, and conſequently 
could not be ſuppoſed would be true to him. They 
told him likewiſe, that the truce with France not 
being expired, they were not willing to incur the 
guilt of the breach of his oath. To theſe remon- 
ſtrances they added many complaints, in particu- 
lar with regard to his non- performance of the two 
charters, which he had ſo often ſwore to obſerve; 
and concluded with a downright refuſal of the aid 
he demanded. Soon after theſe altercations the aſ- 
ſembly was diſſolved. 

Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs he had met with 
in this application to the parliament, Henry was 
not to be diverted from his enterprize: narrow as 
his genius was, he had learned from the agents of 
Rome the time-ſerving arts of bribery and cor- 
ruption ; by means of theſe he brought over a 
great many perſons, of the clergy eſpecially, to 
countenance his intentions, and even to magnify 
the juſtice and equity of his cauſe, from their 
pulpits and in their private converſations. More- 
over, his agents had prevailed with many moneyed 
perſons to advance conſiderable ſums, upon the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes of being reimburſed three- 
fold by the ſucceſs of the expedition. And now, 
being repeatedly preſſed by the count of la Marche 
to haſten over, he ſummoned all the military te- 


nants of the crown to meet him at Portſmouth on | 


the twenty-ſeventh of April: but, inſtead of horſes 
and arms, he ordered them to bring each a ſum of 
money, depending upon the count of la Marche's 
word that he ſhould find men enough in Poictou. 
However, that he might leave his people in as 
good humour as he could at parting, he reſtored 
the biſhop of Chicheſter to favour, and appointed 
the archbiſhop of York regent, during his abſence, 
Joining with him the biſhop of Carliſle and Walter 
de Cantelupe as his coadjutors. He alſo recalled 
ſeveral of the moſt popular of the nobility to court, 
and treated them with great marks of diſtinction. 
Having thus provided for the interior quiet of 
the kingdom, he was deſirous alſo to guard againſt 
any encroachments of his neighbours, particularly 
the Scots. Accordingly he ſet on foot a treaty of 
marriage between his young daughter Margaret, 
and the ſon of the king of Scotland; and, as an 


earneſt of mutual friendſhip, Alexander undertook 
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to guard the ſafety of that part of the Englith bor- 
ders lying over-againſt Scotland, in return for 
Henry's having paid him the arrears of his ſub- 
ſidy. 

After waiting at Portſmouth ſome time for a fair 
wind, Henry at length embarked on the ninth of 
May, with his queen, his brother Richard, ſeven 
earls, three hundred knights, and thirty hogſheads 
of ſilver, and landed on the thirteenth at Royane, 
a port of Xaintonge, lying at the mouth of the 
river Gironde. 

In the mean time Lewis, who had been ap- 
prized of all that had paſſed between the court of 
England and his rebellious vaſſal, had not been 
idle in making preparations to oppoſe his enemies, 
and reduce his ſubjects to obedience. He had 
fitted out a fleet of eighty gallies, at Rochelle; 
ſummoned all his military tenants and the militia of 
the counties; and had fell into the eſtates of the 
count de la Marche with a body of four thouſand 
knights and twenty thouſand gentlemen and croſs- 
bow-men, beſides a very numerous infantry ; and, 
after making himſelf maſter of Montreuil, Mon- 
contour, Beruge, and Veuvant, with ſeveral other 
places, fat down before Fontenoy, one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the count, upon 
the frontiers of Xaintonge. 5 

He had juſt formed the ſiege of this place as 
Henry landed at Royane, who, to make a ſhew of 
Keeping his promile to ſome of the chief nobility 
before he left England, that he would not break 
the truce without a reaſonable cauſe, fent am- 
baſſadors to demand ſatisfaction of the king of 
France for his infractions thereof. 

Lewis received the ambaſſadors with great com- 
plaiſance and politeneſs. He heard, with the ut- 
moſt calmneſs, their charge of the breach of the 
truce on his fide * ; and anſwered them with great 
modeſty, ** That, ſo far was he from being inclined 
to break it, that, notwithſtanding the hoſtile inva- 
ſion of the king their maſter, he was defirous to 
maintain and even to prolong it; and that all he 
had done, was only to chaſtiſe the earls of Marche 
and Thoulouſe, and others, his own rebellious ſub- 
jects and vaſſals, who had broken their oaths of fi- 
delity and homage.” 

The Poictevins and other foreigners about 
Henry's perſon, were wicked enough to perſuade 
that weak prince, that all this moderation on the 
part of Lewis, proceeded from fear. Animated by 
theſe falſe repreſentations, fome days after he raſhly 
ſent two Knights Hoſpitallers to defy Lewis, who 
deſpiſed his bravado, and till ſought for peace 
on <quitable terms: but finding his adverſary ob- 
ſtinate, he determined to maintain his cauſe by 
force of arms. 

The firlt effect of this reſolution was the reduc- 
tion of Fontenoy, till then deemed impregnable. 
As the place was taken by ſtorm, Lewis's generals 
adviſed him to put all the garriſon (together with 
the governor, who was a natural fon of the count 
of Marche) to death, as rebels taken in arms againſt 
their lawful ſovereign ; but Lewis rejected their 
propoſal with a noble indignation, ſaying, © That 
a vaſſal did not deſerve death for ſerving his lord 
faithfully, nor a ſon for obeying his father.“ 


* It would have been diflicult for Henry to have ſpecified any 
infractions on the part of Lewis, unleſs by ſuppoſing the 
count de la Marche to be one of the allies of the crown of 
England, and as ſuch ſecured by the truce from any attack ; 


and that this was the pretence appears from what W. de Nau- 
gis relates of this prince's anſwer to Henry's meſſage, in 
his book De geſtis Ludovic. IX. 


Henry, 
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Henry, at his landing on the continent, had 
found himſelf greatly deceived in regard to the 
numerous ſuccours which the count de la Marche 
had promiled him would join him on his arrival. 
The count himſelf came but poorly attended, and 
in a vilible incapacity to perform his high-flown 
promiſes. When an army came to be raiſed in 

- thoſe parts, the officers and toldiers enliſted ſo ſlowly 
under the Engliſh banners, that it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee the enterprize would fall far ſhort of the hoped- 
for ſucceſs: ſo that not finding his army ſtrong 
enough to oppoſe the enemy, he wrote to the 
regency in England, to ſend him over a reinforce- 
ment of two hundred knights and one hundred 
horſe; and inſtead of ſcutage for non-attendance, 
to oblige his military tenants to attend him in per- 
ſon. In the mean time Lewis continued his pro- 
greſs, and reduced moſt of the ſtrong holds be- 

longing to the count de la Marche in Poictou. 

After about a fortnight's ſtay at Xaintes, he 
marched to Torcey upon the Charente; and ſee- 
ing that Lewis had advanced very near to Taille- 
bourg, he endeavoured to throw himſelf into that 
place, to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
enemy; but the French king getting between the 
Engliſh and the town, the citizens and garriſon 
opened the gates to his forces. He then ordered 
his army to encamp without the gates, in a mea- 
dow. Thus both armies lay with only the river 
Charente between them. 

Henry had in his army ſeveral brave officers, 
who had been trained up to ſervice under his bro- 
ther, the earl of Cornwall, and the earl of Saliſbury, 
now returned from the cruſade, and fix other Eng- 
liſh earls ſerved under him. He had made himielf 
maſter of a ſtone bridge on the Charente, ſo that 
the French army, which was much reduced by fa- 
tigue, diſeaſes, and loſſes, was obliged to pals to 
the attack in boats, at great diſadyantage, and to 
aſſault the bridge at the ſame time. 

The Engliſh troops ſtood the attack with the 
utmoſt intrepidity, and the French army was on the 
point of falling into a total diſorder, when Lewis, ad- 
vancing at the head of a choſen body of troops, re- 
newed the battle, and, after performing very brave 
actions with his own hand, drove the Engliſh from 
the bridge, where he took poſt. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, he continued to purſue 


| 
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Here, however, he met with a ſevere check. 
for the count de la Marche having made a lally to 
favour the retreat, the earls of Cornwall, Norfoll. 
Saliſbury, and Leiceſter rallied their troops, and 
renewed the engagement. The diſpute was main. 
tained with great bravery and reſolution on both 
ſides: the place in which they were engaged was 
very inconvenient, being covered with buſhes and 
ſhrubs; and the French, by their own accounts 
had a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, otherwiſe vic. 
tory would certaintly have declared on the ſide of 
the Engliſh, who were now obliged to give way, 
after a terrible carnage. 

The Engliſh army had ſuffered ſo much in theſe 
two actions, that Henry abandoned Xaintes and 
immediately proceeded to Pons, where leaving a 
ſtrong garriſon, he continued his march to Bur. 
deaux, as a place of greater ſafety: but ſo preci. 
pitate was his retreat, that many of his ſoldiers pe. 
riſhed with fatigue and want of proviſions ; and 
all Henry's rich equipage and furniture fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

The count de la Marche, confounded and dit. 
mayed at the loſs of this ſecond battle, began to 
conſider in earneſt of making peace with Lewis, 
and to ſeek that ſafety in a timely ſubmiſſion that he 
could no longer hope for from the protection of the 
king of England. Influenced by theſe ſentiments, 
he — his eldeſt ſon to ſolicit terms from Lewis: 
that prince, retaining his uſual moderation, granted 
him hard, but in his then ſituation favourable, 
terms. And now Lewis would, in all probability, 
have purſued his ſucceſs againſt the king of Eng- 
land, had not an epidemic malady broke out in his 
army, and himſelf been attacked by a languiſhing 
diſorder that rendered him incapable ot action. 
Theſe reaſons induced him to conſent to a truce 
for five years, atter having completed the conqueſt 
of Poictou. | 

Though Henry had now nothing farther to do 
in France, the king of Arragon and the count of 
Thoulouſe, by whom he was entirely governed, 
prevailed on him to paſs the winter at Bourdeaur, 
where he laviſhed away the remainder of the trea- 
ſure he had taken over with him, in feaſting and 
diverſions, as if the laſt campaign had covered him 
with ſucceſs and glory. Art this time his troops 
were in want of all things. the Gaſcons refuſing to 


the flying foc to the gates of Xaintes, into which 
ſeveral of the moſt forward purſuers entered along 
with the fugitives. Henry had not taken the route 
of Xaintes, but remained encamped, after his de- 
feat, in ſuch a manner as muſt have put him in a 
ſnort time into the hands of the enemy, had not 
his brother, the earl of Cornwall, relieved bim 
from this diſtreſs by an expedient, at once pious 
and noble: diveſting himſelf of his armour, and 
with only a truncheon in his hand, he advanced 
towards the French camp, where he demanded an 
audience of Lewis, to which he was readily ad- 
mitted: he now deſired a truce for that night and 
the following day, which was made uſe of by 
Henry to retreat towards Xaintes, for the ſecurity 
of his own perſon. 

Lewis no ſooner perceived the Engliſh in mo- 
tion, than he attacked their rear with ſuch fury, 
that, after a bold and vigorous reſiſtance, he at 
laſt put them to flight with the loſs of a great 
number of men, and followed them as far as 
Xaintes. 


| the uſe of the army. At the ſame time he or- 


contribute to the maintenance of the Engliſh army, 
now that the peace had rendered their aſſiſtance 
needleſs ; ſo that the king was obliged to ſend for 
cloaths and proviſions for his ſoldiers to the arch- 
biſhop of York, his regent in England, ordering 
him to ſeize all the product of Canterbury, and 
the other vacant biſhoprics, in grain or proviſions 
of any kind, and ſend the ſame over to France tor 


dered him to confiſcate the eſtates of all thoſe 
noblemen who had refuſed to accompany him over 
ſea, But the regent, who was a man of ſenſe and 
moderation, very prudently declined meddling 
with the laſt, for fear of raiſing commotions in 
the kingdom during the king's ablence ; but punc- 
tually executed the firſt of theſe orders. 

Not all the wealth of England would have been 
ſufficient to ſupply Henry's extravagance at Bour- 
deaux, for he had no ſooner received the firſt ſup- 
plies, than he ſent freſh orders to the regent to de- 
mand a year's wool of the Ciſtercians ; but the ab- 
bots excuſed themſelves in ſuch a manner as — 

ſhevie 
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ſhewed that nothing but force could compel them to 
it, and this was what the archbiſhop did not chuſe 
to have recourſe to. But finding himſelf perpetually 
teized by the king to ſend him freſh remittances, 
he obtained of the parliament an aid of no lets than 
twenty ſhillings upon every knight's tee: a ſupply 
which would have been fully ſufficient to free the 
king from all ſtraits, if it had been properly ma- 
aged. * 

"Theſe extraordinary exactions cauſed great mur- 
murings among the people; but the regent was 
willing to expoſe himſelf to theſe complaints, in 
expectation by that means to draw the king from 
Bourdeaux, and to haſten his departure : he ſent 
him word that there was no poſſibility of raiſing 
any more money, and therefore it was time to think 
of returning home. 3 

This declaration made the king think in earneſt 
of his departure; and, in the beginning of the 
year 1243, he ſent orders to the barons of England 
to be ready to receive him at Portſmouth. They 
accordingly obeyed; but he made them wait ſo 
long, that they were extremely diſguſted, by rea- 
ſon of the great expence they were at during their 
ſtay ; for although the king's order had come over 
the latter end of January, and the barons were 
ready at the place appointed by the middle of 
March, Henry did not arrive till the twenty-fifth 
of September, owing to his not being able to pro- 
cure a proper convoy. The Engliſh government 
had ſo long neglected the care of the marine, that 
it was entirely fallen to decay; and the truce not 
being yet ratified, the count of Brittany's ſquadron 
ſtill continued to inſult the coaſts of England, 
and it was very unſafe for Henry to put to ſea 
without a proper convoy, which the regent found 
difficult to fit out. 

Before Henry left Bourdeaux, he ratified the five 
years truce with France, on the following ſhametul 
conditions: © That Lewis ſhould retain all his ac- 
quiſitions in France; and even thoſe places were 
to be reſtored to him, which Henry had taken by 
way of repriſal for the French depredations by ſea. 
Henry was likewiſe to pay to the king of France 
five thouſand pounds, at five regular yearly pay- 
ments, of one thouſand pounds each *.?” _ 

Though this truce was ratified on the twenty- 
firſt of March, yet Henry did not fail for England 
before the latter end of September, owing to the 
cauſes above-mentioned. On the twenty-fifth of 
that month he arrived at Portſmouth ; and, as 
if he had been willing to cover his diſgrace under 
a load of pageantry, he gave orders that every 
city or town through which he paſſed, ſhould ſend 
forth four of its principal inhabitants on horſeback, 
richly dreſſed : and to indemnify himſelf a little 
for his late expences, he obliged the Jews to pay 
him an immenſe ſum of money , while the clergy 


—_— 


1 
preſented him with a loan, or rather a free- gift, to 
a great value. | 

Before Henry left England to go upon his French 
expedition, he had concluded a match between his 
brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, and Sanchea, 
third daughter of his queen's father, the count of 
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Provence. This match was by no means agree- 
able to the Engliſh, who were apprehenſive that 
this alliance would ſtrengthen the party of the fo- 
reigners at court, and engage Richard in their in- 
tereſt. However, Beatrix, counteſs of Provence, 
came over here about ſix weeks after Henry's 
return from France, bringing with her the young 
lady, and the nuptials were ſolemnized on Sunday; 
the twenty- ſecond of November, being St. Ceci- 
lia's day, at Weſtminſter, the barons of London 
officiating voluntarily at the dinner (though not 
bound ſo to do) as at a coronation, ; 

The earl was fond of diſplaying his magnificence 
on this occaſion ; and keeping the Chriſtmas holi- 
days at Wallingford, entertained the court, the 
nobility, and all comers in the moſt ſumptuous and 
ſplendid manner +. When the feaſtings were over, 
Beatrix took leave of her daughters, and, having 
borrowed of the king four thouſand pounds for 
her huſband; returned home to Provence. 

The ſee of Rome, which had been vacant eigh- 
teen months, was filled this year by cardinal Se- 
nebaldo, of Genoa, who took the name of Inno- 
cent IV. The firſt act of the new pope after his 
conſecration, was to confirm the excommunication 
denounced by his predeceſſor upon the emperor 
Frederic II. 

Henry's neceſſities obliging him to call a par- 
liament in the beginning of the year 1244, he him- 
ſelf made the motion for the ſubſidy, which was 
heard with manifeſt ſigns of diſcontent; and the 
anſwer of the aſſembly was, that they would con- 
ſider of it. Accordingly the prelates and the laity 
retiring ſeparately to deliberate on the propoſal i, 
came at laſt to a reſolution, that no ſupply ſhould 
be granted but by their common conſent z and 
that a committee of twelve perſons ſhould be cho- 
ſen, to draw up the demands they intended to make 
of the king, and to concert proper meaſures for 
preventing all encroachments on the two charters. 
Thoſe twelve perſons were appointed to be the 
mouth of the whole parliament, and no propoſitions 
were to be either made, or received, but through 
them. The names of thoſe choſen on this occa- 
ſion were Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Lincoln, and Worceſter ; 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king's brother; 
earl Roger Bigod 5; Simon Montfort, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and the earl-marſhal ; Richard de Mont- 
fitchet, John de Baliol, with the abbots of Ram- 
ſay and St. Edmundſbury **, Theſe prepared a 
kind of petition, complaining of the adminiſtration 


* See Rymer, vol. i. b. 416. 

t Sixty thouſand marks, ſays Matt. Paris, p. 534. f 

+ The accounts we have in Matthew Paris of the magnifi- 
cence of this wedding are incredible, fince for one particular 
he tells us, that no leſs than thirty thouſand diſhes of meat 
were provided for the gueſts. 

[| They feparated into three bodies, the clergy, the earls, 
and the barons ; by which is apparently meant all of whatever 
rank or ſtation they might be, who held of the king in capite or 
in chief. This is the itt inſtance we meet with in the Engliſh 


hiſtory of any ſuch diviſion, and appears to be the firſt clear 
and unexceptionable diviſion of the four ranks compoſing par- 


liament, viz. of the king, lords ſpiritual, lords temporal, 
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and commons. Although it muſt be confeſſed, that the barons 
in thoſe days, and thoſe holding in capite of the king, 
however reduced from what barons were of old, are far from 
anſ«ering what is now chiefly underſtood by the word Com- 
moner, it is plain, however, from each order chuſing com- 
mittees of their own number, that they conſidered themſelves 
in ſome meaſure as diſtinct bodies: this, therefore, may be 
rather called the embrio, than the pattern of our preſent par- 
liaments. 

On behalf of the clergy. 

q On behalf of the earls. 

On behalf of the barons or commoners, 
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of juſtice on the part both of the high-juſticiary 


and chancellor; demanding that they might have 
the nomination of thoſe two great officers, and 
propoſed that four perſons, in the higheſt credit in 
the kingdom for riches and reputation, fhould be 
choſen by parliament, and ſhould be ſworn into the 
king's council: theſe perſons were to have the title 
of Conſervators of the Public Liberty, with power 
to inſpect the treaſury, and the application of the 
public money; to ſummon a parliament as often 
as neceſſary; and to arbitrate in all differences be- 
tween the king and his ſubjects. They demanded, 
that all writs iſſued contrary to the cuſtom of the 
realm, ſhould be revoked; that cenſures fhould 
be publiſhed againſt all who oppoſed theſe regula- 
tions; that the chancellor and juſticiary, choſen by 
the parliament, ſhould always be two of the four 
conlervators ; that in caſe the king ſhould deprive 
the chancellor of the ſeals, all writs ſigned by his 
ſucceflor ſhould be null; that, beſides the chan- 
cellor and juſticiary, the parliament ſhould nomi- 
nate two judges in the Common Pleas, two barons 
in the Exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews ; 
and that all ſuſpected perſons ſhould be removed 
from about the king, and ſuch others put in their 
ſtead as ſhould be agreeable to the people, and 
reſtore the conſtitution to its true vigour. 

Theſe demands, which viſibly tended to annul 
the royal prerogative, and leave the king only the 
ſhadow of ſovereignty, were in themſelves contrary 
to the Engliſh conſtitution, and could not fail of 
greatly alarming Henry, who plainly ſaw the de- 
ſign, and had reaſon to lament his unthinking ex- 
travagance, which had brought him into ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as emboldened his own vaſſals thus to 
inſult his royal authority; but all he could do, 
when he retuſed theſe inſolent propoſals, was to 
give the authors of them good words, and general 
promiſes to redreſs all 1 During the ſix 
days that this ſeſſion laſted, he tried the clergy and 
laity ſeparately, to bring them to a compliance, 
but all in vain. | 

Art length it was agreed that the parliament 
ſhould meet again three weeks after Candlemas, 
when the nobility gave him hopes of an aid, if he 
would in the mean time make choice of ſuch coun- 
ſellors as they ſhould approve, and put the diſpoſal 
of the money raiſed, into the hands of ſuch twelve 
perſons as ſhould be choſen by the committee of 
the parliament, 

It was, perhaps, owing to this expectation that 
Henry employed ſeveral new miniſters at this time, 
particularly Paulin Piper, ſteward of the houſhold, 
John Maunſell, chancellor of St. Paul's, and Lau- 
rence de St. Martin, all men of diſtinguiſhed in- 
tegrity and abilities, who were now appointed of 
the privy-council. 

Nevertheleſs, the parliament ſeems to have re- 
ſumed its ſeſſion in a very little better humour, 
for all that the king, by the moſt ſolemn promiſes 
to obſerve the Great Charter, could obtain, was 
twenty ſhillings for the fee of every knight for 
the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, which he could 
by the Magna Charta have raiſed by his own au- 
thority, without their conſent, at the time of her 
marriage. 

Whilſt this parliament was ſitting, one Martin 
came over, as nuncio from the pope, to procure a 
ſubſidy of one thouſand marks from the clergy, to 
aſſiſt him in his wars againſt the emperor, The 
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power this nuncio was inveſted with, exceeded 
thoſe of all his predeceſſors, as his oppreſſion and 
inſolence ſurpaſſed whatever had been ſeen in an 

of his character who had viſited this prieſt- ridden 
Kingdom on the like occaſions : but Henry, fear. 
ing that his own wants might be left unprovided 
tor, ſhould thoſe of the pope be ſupplied, reſolved 
to check this harpy in his flight, and ſent a meſſage 
to the ſpiritual peers, ſtrictly forbidding them to 
ſubject their lay fees to the pope. This produced 
2 breach between maſter Martin and the court 
and the former was obliged to be contented with 
what he could ſqueeze out of vacant benefices and 
thoſe who were more immediately under the pon- 
tifical ſway, 

About this time a difference aroſe between Alex. 
ander, king of Scotland, and Henry, on the fol. 
lowing occaſion : Alexander having married the 
daughter of Engelhard de Cuſcy, a potent noble. 
man of France, and, the mortal enemy of Henry, 
ſent the latter word, that he intended no longer 
to do him homage for the lands he held in England; 
but would maintain the independency of the Scottiſh 
crown to the laſt extremity. Henry, incenſed at 
this bravado, which he very juſtly attributed to 
the reliance Alexander placed on his French con- 
nections, could not forbear exerting himſelf on 
the occaſion, though ſenſible that his preſent ne- 
ceſſities made it very improper to enter into a war, 
He ſummoned together his military tenants to meet 
him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, on the firſt of Au- 
guſt, in order to march into Scotland; and putting 
himſelf at their head, advanced as far as Pentland.” 

Alexander, who had truſted to the weakneſs and 
irreſolution of Henry, never dreamed that he would 
take the field, but hoped that a negociation for 
compromiſal of differences would be ſet on foot, 
which might turn to his advantage. However, 
when he ſaw the Engliſh army ready to enter his 
territories, he thought proper to abate of his 
haughtineſs, and ſent ambaſſadors to Henry to pro- 
poſe a peace. Henry received the motion with 
great ſatisfaction, and conſented to a treaty, by 
which Alexander renewed the homage paid by 
himſelf and his anceſtors to the crown of England. 
By the ſame convention it was agreed, that the 
marriage between the prince of Scotland and the 
princels of England, that had been projected be- 
fore, ſhould now take place, and a good under- 
ſtanding between the two kings was now perfectly 
reſtored. 

Henry was then at the head of a great army, 
and was adviſed to make ule of it to reduce the 
prince of Wales to obedience, who had lately 
raiſed ſome inſurrections; but the natural propen- 
ſity the king had to luxury and eaſe made him 
ſight this politic counſel, and diſmiſs his troops 
(though he knew that theWelſh were then actually 
in arms upon his territories), out of impatience to 
call a parliament at Weſtminſter, and demand an 
aid of money. This parliament met on the third 
of November, but Henry could not obtain the leaſt 
ſupply from them. 

In the mean time David, prince of Wales, not 
doubting that Henry would uſe the means he had 
in his power to chaſtize him, had actually applied 
to the pope, offering to hold his country of him 
at the yearly tribute of five hundred marks, pro- 
vided he would take him under the protection of 


the holy ſee. Innocent IV. who was infected with 
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the malady of moſt of his character, an inſatiable 
thirſt after riches, accepted the offer, and ſent a 
commiſſion to two Welſh abbots, to enquire whe- 
ther David had ſubmitted to the homage he had 
{worn to Henry through force or terror, and if it 
ſhould appear that he had, to releaſe him from his 
oath and engagements to the Engliſh monarch. 
The delegates, fond of ſhewing their power, ſum- 
moned Henry to appear before them on the twen- 
tieth day of the following January, at Kenmere, in 
Wales, to anſwer what could be alleged in the 
le. 
"This inſolence and indignity enraged the king 
and his council, as well as the whole nation : they 
lamented now, too late, the diſbanding the army ; 
but, as there was no remedy, it was reſolved an- 
other ſhould inſtantly be raiſed, and lent to chaſtiſe 
the Welſh, as ſoon as the enſuing ſpring would 
permit troops to take the field. On this occaſion 
was levied the moſt extraordinary ſcutage that had 
ever been demanded on account of a Welſh war, 
it being aſſeſſed at forty ſhillings a knight's fee, and 
called the Scutage of Gannoc, from the chief place 
of action during the enſuing campaign. : 
Henry had alſo another expedient for railing 
money, furniſhed him by the example of the king 
of France, who, thinking no man could ſerve two 
maſters, had given the Engliſh in his dominions 
the choice of relinquiſhing either their eſtates in 
France or thoſe in England, obliging them to do 
either one or the other. Henry, however, did 
not a& with the ſame juſtice, for he ſeized all the 
lands held by the French in England, without 
leaving them any choice. Though this expedient 
brought a conſiderable ſum into his coffers, it cer- 
tainly added very little to his reputation. 
In the middle of January, 1245, the queen was 
delivered of another ſon, who was chriſtened by 
the name of Edmund, and of whom I ſhall have 


of this reign. 

The war with the Welſh, which had been de- 
ferred till this ſpring, was accordingly began at 
this time : as a prelude to which, David and all 
the nobility in North and South Wales were ſum- 
moned to appear in the king's court at Weſtminſter, 
on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, there to renew their 
oaths of duty and allegiance, and to anſwer for the 
depredations they had committed. 

In the mean time Henry continued his warlike 
preparations with unremitting aſſiduity: he ſent 
tor a body of troops from Ireland; he ſummoned 
all his military. tenants to meet him at a certain 
rendezvous; and in a great council aſſembled at 
Whitſuntide, it was reſolved that the king ſhould 
command the army in perſon. Accordingly, about 
the middle of Auguſt, Henry* began his march 
for North Wales, through which he penetrated, 
without oppoſition, to the river Conway, at the 
mouth of which he built the ſtrong caſtle of Gan- 
noc, to over-awe the enemy, and prevent their 
ſending any parties to make incurſions upon the 
Engliſh territories. 

This fort effectually anſwered all the purpoſes 
for which it was intended, and hampered the ene- 
my ſo much, that they could draw no ſupplies from 
Cheſhire; at the ſame time the troops from Ireland 
waſted the Ifle of Angleſey; and proclamation was 
made through all the Marches, that no proviſion 
or merchandize ſhould be carried into Wales, un- 
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der ſevere penalties; fo that the wretched Welsh 
were cooped up in the mountainous counties of 
Caernarvon and Merioneth, and reduced to a 
ſtarving condition. 

In this ſituation they continued rill the death of 
prince David, which happened in the beginning of 
the next year; and as he left no iſſue, the princi- 
pality ought to have devolved to his nephew Roger 
de Mortimer; but the Welſh would not ſubmit to 
the government of an Engliſhman, and therefore 
ſer up Llewellyn and David Gach, the two ſons of 
Griffin, Theſe ſhared David's dominions, and 
ſued for peace to Henry, who granted their re- 
queſt, on condition that they, and their heirs for 
ever, ſhould hold of the crown of England, 
and furniſh it with one thouſand foot and twenty- 
four horſe, well armed and appointed, to ſerve in 
Wales and in the Marches, when required ; and 
five hundred men when their ſervice ſhould be 
wanted in any other place. 

Martin, the pope's nuncio, was all this while con- 
tinuing his oppreſſions and exactions in England, 
without Henry either daring or caring to oppoſe 
him with reſolution; but an event which happened 
ſoon after, ſet the proceedings of the nuncio and 
his maſter in ſuch a light as effectually opened the 
king's eyes: a meſſenger of the pope's having been 
ſeized by order of the barons, there were found 
upon him ſeveral bulls, empowering the nuncio to 
exact money from the clergy upon divers pretences. 
No ſooner were the great men in poſſeſſion of theſe 
irrefragable proofs of the oppreſſive diſpoſition of 
the ſee of Rome, than they haſtened to lay them 
before the king. At the ſame time they took oc- 
caſion to acquaint him, that, from an inquiſition 
which had been made for that purpoſe into the 
value of the livings poſſeſſed within England by 
Italians, that the ſame amounted to ſixty thouſand 
marks per annum; a greater ſum than the actual 
revenues of the crown, in thoſe days of diſſipation 
and neceſſity. 

This plain demonſtration of papal exactions 
rouſed Henry as from a dream; but, ſtill fearful 
of incurring the pope's reſentment, he contented 
himſelf with permitting the barons to write to the 
— council, then aſſembled at Lyons, to ſet 
orth the intolerable oppreſſions England laboured 
under from the court of Rome. 

In the mean time the barons were reſolved to rid 
the kingdom of maſter Martin by force, if they 
found he would not depart by civil perſuaſion. 
Accordingly, having aſſembled together under pre- 
tence of a tournament, they made choice of Fulk 
Fitz Warren, a knight, to carry their reſolves to 
the nuncio. They could not have pitched upon 
any perſon more proper to execute ſuch a commiſ- 
fion : he had himſelf been a ſevere ſufferer by pa- 
pal exactions, and had a ſettled hatred againſt all the 
partiſans of the Romiſh ſee. 

Martin at that time was lodged at the New 
Temple, in London: thither Fitz Warren hied, 
with a determined reſolution to awaken every ſpark. 
of fear that could be found in the nuncio's breaſt. 
Being come into his preſence, he told him with a 
ſtern air, that he muſt prepare himſelf to depart 
inſtantly. The nuncio, little accuſtomed to ſuch 
a diſrepectful addreſs, aſked him by whoſe autho- 
rity he dared to ſpeak to him in that manner, By 
the authority of a body of Engliſh knights, now 


in arms (replied Fulk), who bid me tell you, that 
| if 
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if you, or any of your followers, are found on 
Engliſh ground after the expiration of three days, 
every ſoul of you ſhall be cut in pieces.” Mar- 
tin was not a man to contemn a menace of this 
kind, and ſo peremptorily delivered; he profeſſed 
himſelf willing to depart within the limited time, 
and Fitz Warren, having thus effectually executed 
his commiſſion, retired to join the barons, and ac- 
quaint them with what he had done. | 

The nuncio failed not to make uſe of the ſhort 
ſtay allowed him, to prefer his complaints to Henry, 
and delire his protection ; but the king told him, 
that his robberies and oppreſſions had raiſed ſuch a 
ſpirit of reſentment throughout the nation, that he 
was ſcarcely able to protect himſelf againſt his own 
ſubjects, ſo incenſed were they at his having given 
countenance to his rapacious proceedings. Upon 
this Martin demanded a paſſport, and departed 
immediately, to the no ſmall joy of the kingdom 
in general. 

The Engliſh ambaſſadors being arrived at Lyons, 
preſented their letters to the council, where the 
pope preſided in perſon *, who was ſo confounded 
at the allegations contained therein, that he did not 
offer a word in his own vindication ; and his con- 
fuſion was heightened by an additional charge from 
the commiſſioners +, for his frequently cancelling 
his own acts by clauſes of Non obſtante, inſerted 
in his bulls and deeds, a clauſe entirely deſtruc- 
tive of all the rights of patrons, and of all the 
liberties of the Anglican church F. At the ſame 
time the ambaſſadors expatiated on many other 
grievances, concerning the perpetual extortions of 
the nuncios and legates, and 1n general all the op- 
preſſions to which the Engliſh nation had been fo 
long expoſed. 

The ambaſſadors waited ſome days for an an- 
ſwer, but finding that his holineſs trifled with them, 
they took their leave of the council, after enter- 
ing a ſolemn proteſt againſt any future payment of 
the ſhameful tribute-money granted by king John, 
or any money out of the incomes of churches to 
which laymen preſented. 

Innocent was too politic to betray the reſent- 
ment he felt at this ſpirited oppoſition of the Eng- 
liſh, leſt it might put them upon throwing off the 
papal yoke altogether : on the contrary, in order 
to throw a miſt before the eyes of the council, he 
publiſhed two bulls; by the firſt of which, Engliſh 
patrons were allowed to preſent whom they pleaſed 
ro livings in their gift; and by the ſecond it was 
granted, that when a beneficed Italian died or re- 
ſigned his preferment, another ſhould not imme- 
diately ſucceed. He made a great flouriſh of theſe 
two bulls, as if he had granted ſome very ſignal fa- 
vour to the Engliſh church; though, in fact, theſe 
privileges ſignified nothing, ſince he had it in his 
PIs make ule of a Non obſtante whenever he 

leaſed. | 
: No ſooner, however, was the council broke up, 
than he wrote thundering letters to the Engliſh 
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prelates, expreſly enjoining them to confirm and 
ſet their ſeals to the charter of tribute granted by 
king John. This they were inexcuſably weak 
enough to do, to the great concern of the king 
and kingdom; and Henry, when he heard of it 
{wore in a violent paſſion, That, however ſcan- 
dalouſly the biſhops had behaved, in giving up 
their own independence and that of their country, 
he would perſiſt in oppoſing the arbitrary impoſi- 
tions of the court of Rome with all his might,” 
But, notwithſtanding this boaſt, he ſoon reſumed 
his wonted complailance for the pope. 

This year died Walter, earl of Pembroke and 
ear|-marſhal, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Anſelm, then dean of Sarum, who enjoyed the 
honour only a few weeks, being taken off by a 
ſudden illneſs. In his perſon the noble family of 
Strongbow, earls-marſhal of England and earls of 
Striguel and Pembroke, became extinct. The 
vaſt eſtate in England, Ireland, and Wales, be- 
longing to this family (which failed in the third 
generation from Richard Strongbow) fell among 
hve ſiſters, who were married to divers great noble- 
men of England. 

The council of Lyons was now broke up, after 
having excommunicated and depoſed the emperor 
Frederic; and the king of France was making 
great preparations for going upon a grand crulade, 
Henry was keeping his Chriſtmas at London, when 
he was ſurpriſed with the news that his mother-in- 
law, the counteſs of Provence, had delivered up 
to the court of France all that earldom, upon con- 
dition that the earl of Poictou, brother to the king 
of France, ſhould marry Beatrix, her youngeſt 
daughter. This was a great diſappointment to 
Henry, who had expected the greateit part of that 
earldom as a portion with his wife, and had in 
that expectation advanced large ſums towards the 
keeping up the forts and caſtles thereon. 

About Midlent, in the year 1246, a parliament 
vas ſummoned at London, for the redreſs of pub- 
lic grievances, and in particular thoſe ariling trom 
the encroachments of the ſee of Rome. The al- 
ſembly, after ſome deliberation, came to a reſolu- 
tion to commit to writing a kind of ſtate of the 
nation's condition, and the hardſhips ſhe ſuffered 
from the papal tyranny, and to demand ſatisfac- 
tion of the for the ſame. This writing was 
ſigned by the king, biſhops, and temporal lords, 
and contained the following articles of complaint. 

I. That the pope, not content with the annual 
payment of Peter-pence, had exacted from the 
clergy great contributions without the king's con- 
ſent, againſt the cuſtoms, liberties, and rights of 
the church and realm of England. 

IT. That the patrons of churches could not pre- 
ſent fit perſons to the vacant livings, the pope 
conferring them generally on Italians, who under- 
ſtood not the Engliſh language, and carried out of 
the kingdom the money ariſing from the income 


of their benefices. 


— 


»The emperor Frederic, during his conteſt with the pope, 
had filled all Europe with his manifeſtos, by which he offered 
to refer the differences between them to the kings of France 
and England ; but the other declining this arbitration, the 
emperor made ſo good uſe of the ſecular arm, that his holi- 
neſs was driven out of Italy, and had taken refuge in Lyons. 

+ Theſe commiſſioners or ambaſſadors were Laurence de St. 
Martin, og behalf of the king; and earl Roger Bigod, John 
Fitz Geoffiey, Walter de Cantelupe, Philip Baſſet, Ralph Fitz 
Nicholas, and William Powerie, a clergyman (who aiſo ated 


as ſerretary of the embaſly), deputed by the nobility. 

t When the pope had a mind to diſpoſe of a benefice, he 
inſerted in his bull this clauſe, ** Non obſtante, &c. i. e. the 
right of patronage, or any other privilege to the contrary, not- 
withſtanding.” A clauſe which entirely annihilated the rights 
of biſhops, abbots, monaſteries, and lay patrons. Matthew 
Paris terms this a violent oppreflion, an intolerable grievance, 
and an impudent exaction. Nevertheleſs this very clauſe, 
copied from the court of Rome, in a few years crept into the 
king's charter, as will be ſeen in the courſe of this Hiltory. 


III. That 
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A. D. 1246—1248. 
III. That the pope oppreſſed the churches, by 


exacting penſions from them. 1 : 

IV. That when an Italian eccleſiaſtic died, his 
benefice was immediately beſtowed on one of the 
{ame nation, as if the Italians had a right to poſſeſs 
ſuch a number of benefices in the kingdom : that 
whereas the Italians were inveſted without trouble 
or charge, the Engliſh were forced to go and pro- 
ſecute their right at Rome, contrary to the indul- 
gences granted to England by former popes. 

V. That in churches filled by the Italians, there 
were neither alms nor holpitality ; neither were 
there any preaching, and the care of fouls was en- 
tirely neglected. 

VI. Thar the clauſe of Non obſtante, generally 
inſerted in all bulls, abſolutely deftroyed all laws, 
cuſtoms, ſtatutes, and privileges of the church and 
kingdom. 

The ambaſſadors being returned from Rome 
about the middle of July, a parliament was held 
at Wincheſter to receive their report, when it ap- 
pearing that the pope, inſtead of regarding the re- 
monſtrances that had been made to him, had treated 
the deputies with great contempt and diſdain, and, 
inſtead of abating, had riſen in his demands“, 
nay, had not ſcrupled openly to declare that he 
would proceed to the ſame extremities againſt 
Henry as he had done with the emperor, the king 
immediately iſſued orders for ſtopping all farther 
payments to the pope. 

This year died Iſabella, the king's mother, a 
lady to whoſe character fame has not been obliging. 
And the office of earl-marſhal of England was now 
revived in the perſon of Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, who had married Maud, eldeſt daughter 
of the deceaſed William, earl of Pembroke and 
earl-marſhal. 

The year 1247 was opened by a parliament for 
the redreſs of grievances; but the pope having 
found means to gain over the prelates to his 
ſide, nothing of conſequence was done, and he 
ſtill continued his intolerable exactions. But at 
length Henry, wearied out with the continual 
complaints of his ſubjects, iſſued out a royal writ, 
by which ſeveral regulations were made, and com- 
manded to be ſtrictly obſerved. Theſe tended in 
general to render the laity more independent of the 
eccleſiaſtical power; and to limit the authority of 
the latter, even in ſpiritual cafes : but this ſhew of 
reſolution, on the part of Henry ſoon proved to 
be no more than grimace, and the effect of a ſe- 
cret colluſion; for the pope ſtill continued to ſend 
over freſh recruits of Romiſh leaches, who faſtened 
on the very vitals of the people, without the king 
once interpoſing his authority to drive them out 
of the land ; nay, this very year Innocent, the 
ſuppoſed enraged Innocent, wrote letters to the 
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great men of England, exhorting them to ſupply the 
king's neceſſities with ſubmiſſion and chearfulneſs. 

To complete the misfortunes of the Engliſh, a 
number of needy foreigners of great diſtinction, 
and moſt of them nearly related to the king, came 
over this year, in expectation of having their ne- 
ceſſities ſupplied by Engliſh money. Among theſe 
were Baldwin, emperor of Jeruſalem, and three 
of Henry's half-brothers, Guy de Luſignan, Wil- 
liam de Valence, and Athelmar or Aymar, ſons of 
the count de la Marche, with their ſiſter Alice. 
Theſe were all to be provided for by places, pen- 
ſions or alliances z and this ſurcharge of expence 
kept Henry in perpetual penury, ſo that he found 
himſelf once more under the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of having recourſe to his parliament for a ſupply +. 

The aſſembly met in the beginning of February, 
1248; but when the king came to require from 
them a pecuniary aid, they anſwered only by re- 
bukes, and many charges againſt him for breach 
of promiſe, infractions of his charters, and that 
mad partiality tor foreigners which had led him in- 
to the molt ruinous expences, and had ſubjected 
his people to the moſt grievous impoſts. With 
what juſtice they urged theſe complaints, and how 
ſhametul Henry's conduct had been in this reſpect, 
may be gathered from the following article, to 
which he was not able to make any ſatisfactory 
excuſe : they openly told him, that he had obliged 
ſeveral noblemen of the beſt blood in his kingdom 
to marry foreigners, in no wiſe ſuitable to their 
own ranks or fortune, in direct violation of the 
very eſſence of the marriage bond, which is free 
and mutual conſent, He was hkewiſe charged 
with having diſcouraged commerce, by the oppreſ- 
ſion of merchants, whoſe effects had been frequently 
confiſcated on iniquitous pretences by his officers, 
acting immediately under his orders. The clergy, 
in their turn, upbraided him with keeping vacant 
benefices in his own hands: and he was, more- 
over reproached with having beſtowed the prime 
offices of the ſtate on perſons not qualified, with- 
out vouchſafing to conſult his parliament, 

Henry, penetrated with the juſtneſs of theſe al- 
legations, could reply only by the long-hackneyed 
profeſſions of 1nviolably obſerving all the articles 
of the Great Charter; but the aſſembly had too 
well experienced his diſſimulation on the like occa- 
ſion, to put any confidence on his promiſes, and 
told him, that whenever he ſhould truly begin to 
prove himſelf the father of his people, he would 
always find them ready to miniſter to his real wants 
with all the affection of dutiful children; but, till 
then, they were reſolved to with-hold their hands. 
The king, therefore, finding no hopes of bring- 
ing them to a better temper, adjourned the par- 
liament till a fortnight after Midſummer. 


For now he offered to accuſe the clergy of having ex- 
torted this letter from the king by their importunities; and 
took occaſion to load them with new and unheard-of taxes. 
He not only .compelled the biſhops to ſign the emperor's ex- 
communication, but alſo endeavoured, in violation of the 
laws of the land, to oblige Engliſh gentlemen to try their 
cauſes before foreign judicatures ; he enjoined the biſhops, on 
pain of excommunication, to furniſh a number of knights to 
ſerve in the army of the church, a whole year, at their own 
expence; and, by his ſole authority, he granted the profits 
cf all the vacant benefices, within the proviace of Canterbury, 
for one year, to archbiſhop Boniface, to the prejudice of the 
lawful patrons. He exacted the fix thouſand marks which had 
been aſſeſſed on the prelates by his nuncio; the twentieth of 
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all eccleſiaſtical revenues, according to a decres of the coun- 
cil of Lyons; one third of the income of all benefices, whote 
yearly value exceeded one hundred marks; and a moiety of the 
prebends and livings of non-reſident canons and clergymen. 
All theſe exactions, according to the belt calculation, amounted 
to eighty thouſand marks; a ſum thought equal to the whole 
ſpecie of the kingdom; and as this was to be exported for 
three years ſucceſſively, it could not fail to involve the nation 
in the utmoſt calamity and diſtreſs. 

+ This year William, earl of Holland, a young prirce of 
twenty years of age, was elected king of the Romaus by the 
intrigues of the pope, who had depoſed Frederic in the council 
of Lyons. M. Paris. M. Weſtm. 
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time, as his coffers were quite exhaulted, he was 


Though urgent neceſſity had cramped the tongue 
of Henry in expreſſing his reſentment for this free- 
dom taken with his conduct, yet, in fact, theſe 
bold cenſures, and the diſappointment he met 
with in the hoped-for ſupply, had ſoured him ſo 
much, that he let ſlip no opportunity of manifeſt- 
ing his diſlike to the Engliſh, by every ill uſage in 
his power. In this unhappy diſpoſition he was but 
too much encouraged by the foreign ſycophants 
who ſwarmed about his court, and who, bred up 
in the mean principles of paſſive obedience, looked 
upon every effort of an oppreſſed people to main- 
tain their rights and privileges, as no leſs than 
open rebellion. Tutored by thoſe peſts to a free 
ſtate, Henry aſſumed an extraordinary courage, of 
which he was naturally incapable. When the par- 
liament met, purſuant to its prorogation, he ac- 


coſted them in a manner which ſurprized (though 


without intimidating) every one preſent. He up- 
braided them with treating him as their ſlave ra- 
ther than their king, and pretending to impoſe 
conditions upon him, to which the loweſt of them 
would ſcorn to be reſtricted, even in the manage- 
ment of their own family. Is not every one of 
you (laid he) abſolutely matter of chuſing his own 
ſervants, whom he may reward or put away ac- 
cording to his pleaſure or their merits ? Shall I 
then, who am a king, be dictated to, in the choice 
of my friends and counſellors; and muſt the ſtream 
of royal favour and bounty flow only through ſuch 
channels as my ſubjects ſhall pleaſe to point out?“ 
In ſhort, he declared, that, fo far from changing 
his miniſtry at their pleaſure, he meant to be ma- 
ſter in his own kingdom, and that it was their duty 
to obey . He concluded, however, ſomewhat 
more mildly, promiſing that, at a proper opportu- 
nity, he would conſider of, and redreſs, all their 
actual grievances ; but that, for the preſent, he 
expected they would furniſh him with ſupplies, to 
enable him to recover his patrimonial dominions in 
France: © a procedure, he told them, that would 
better manifeſt their wiſdom, as well as juſtice, 
than thoſe endeavours to elude the equitable de- 
mands of their ſovereign, by impertinently ſcanning 
even his domeſtic conduct.“ 

The parliament had met this ſecond time in a 
worſe humour, if poſſible, than they had been in 
before, owing to the king's behaviour during their 
prorogation ; it was, therefore, no wonder, if this 
ſtately declaration of the king's, and the invectives 
he had thrown out againſt their proceedings, ex- 
aſperated them ſtill more. They replied with a 
warmth equal to his, and told him, without re- 
ſerve, © that they were determined no longer to be 
flattered or menaced to 1mpoveriſh themſelves to 
feed the avarice of foreigners, under the notion of 
imaginary conqueſts;” and concluded with remind- 
ing him of his behaviour and œconomy during his 
laſt expedition to France. 

This anſwer leaving the king no hopes of ob- 
taining ſuccour from this quarter, he diſſolved the 
parhament immediately, left they ſhould proceed 
to more diſagreeable reſolutions. In the mean 


A.D. 1248, 1249, 


' obliged to {ell his plate and jewels, which imme. 
diately found purchaſers among the citizens of 
London ; a circumſtance that piqued him greatly 
as they had always pleaded poverty when he had 
aſked a ſupply. 

| In revenge for this ſuppoſed affront, and that 
he might conciliate the affections of at leaſt one 
part of his ſubjects, he gave orders for proclaim. 


ing a new fair to be held at Weſtminſter, with a 


kind of excluſive privilege, by which no fair could 
be held in any other part of England during the 
fifteen days this was to continue, 

| Among the many diſorders in the kingdom, there 
prevailed one at this time, which was ieverely felt 
by the middling and lower claſs of people : the 
money was fo ſhamefully clipped by the Jews, 
Flemings, and money-changers, that no one piece 
was worth above half its nominal value. This gb. 
liged the government to call in all the light mo- 


| ney for recoinage ; but Henry's needy court laid 


hold even of this public diſtreſs, and improves ir 
to its own emolument; for the people were ob— 
liged to allow a diſcount of no lels than thirtcen 
| pence in the pound for the bare coinage. But not 
| all the ways Henry and his falſe friends could deviſe 
for ſcraping together caſh, were by any means ſuf. 
ficient to ſupply his wants; he therefore had re- 
courſe to another expedient, 

In the beginning of the year 1249, the king 
declared his intention of invading France, for the 
recovery of his patrimonial inheritance there; and 
demanded a ſupply from his ſubjects for purpoſe, 
He had already met with too many rebuffs, and 


liament, for him to think of applying to them 
for money. - He firſt demanded and obtained 
from - the city of London an aid, by way of 
New Year's gift, amounting to two thouſand 
pounds ſterling. He alſo endeavoured to borrow 
ſums from private perſons, upon a promiſe to re- 
imburſe them out of the eſtates which he in- 
tended to reconquer in France; but met with little 
ſucceſs. 

Shortly after, the biſhopric of Durham becom- 
ing vacant, Henry preſſed the convent to make 
choice of his half-brother Athelmar for their biſhop; 
but the monks, inſtead of complying with his re- 
queſt, begged leave to remind him of his frequent 
promiſes to leave to the church the freedom of 
elections; and at the ſame time objected to the 
perſon he recommended, as not being of a ſuffici- 
ent age or capacity to govern ſo extenſive a dioceſe. 
Henry, incenſed at their refuſal, told them, © that, 
ſince they thought his brother too young, he would 
keep the biſhopric in his own hands till Athelmar 
ſhould be of a fit age to fill it.” The following 
year, however, he got him elected into the fcc 
of Wincheſter. 

This year is diſtinguiſhed by the deaths of two 
great perſonages, frequently mentioned in th's 
hiſtory : Alexander II. king of Scotland (who 
was ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame name, a 


This reaſoning is calculated to impoſe only upon weak 
minds, who look no farther than the outſide of an argument. 
It may, indeed, do extremely well in deſpotic governments, 
where the ſovereign conſiders his ſubjects only as ſo many 
animals created merely to miniſter to his appetites and paſſions ; 
but it is to the laſt degree abſurd in a limited monarchy, 
where even the meaneſt individual has the ſame right to his 


life, his liberty, and property as the greateſt perſonage in the 


kingdom. If a maſter of a family employs bad ſervants, he, 
and he alone, can ſuffer by ſuch a ſtep: but if a ſovereign 
commits the management of public affairs to weak or worth- 
leſs miniſters, every member of the ſociety is affected, and 
every member of the ſociety has a right to remonſtrate, and 
to perſevere in thoſe remonſtrauces, till the grievance is re- 
dreſſed. 


minor 


thoſe of too humiliating a nature from his par- 
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minor); and Hugh le Brun, the famous count of 
la Marche. N N 

About this time a rebellion having broken out 
among Henry's Gaſcon ſubjects, Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leiceſter, was ſent to reduce them; 
wo acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion with 
great reputation and ſucceſs: and the peace of the 
country being again reſtored, he returned to Eng- 


land. 


In the beginning of the following year, 1250, 


Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, ſet 
out, with a magnificent retinue, to confer with 
the pope, Who was {till at Lyons. This journey, 
and the extraordinary honours paid him by the 
pope, afforded matter for divers ſpeculations which 
exerciſed the wits of the politicians of thoſe times: 
but the real motive was not cleared up till ſome 
years after, when this prince was, by the ſame 
pope, inveſted with the dignity of King of the 
Romans. 

Soon after Eaſter, the earl being returned from 
his interview with his holineſs, the great barons 
held an aſſembly amongſt themſelves, to concert 
the proper means for obliging the king to fulfil his 
repeated promiſes in filling up the great offices of 
chancellor, juſticiary, and high-trealurer with ſuch 

erſons as ſhould be molt agreeable to the nation 
and the parliament; but the inſtant they thought 
themſelves moſt ſecure of eſtabliſhing this favourite 
point, they found all their meaſures diſconcerted 
by the earl of Cornwall (whom they conlidered as 
their chief ſupport) delerting their party, and re- 
tiring to his own eſtates in Cornwall. 

Notwithſtanding the many fatal examples of im- 
practicable cruſades and unavailing expeditions, 
that pernicious ſpirit ſtill prevailed in Europe. 
Lewis, king of France, was already in Paleſtine, 
at the head of a numerous army, gathering 
laurels there againſt the Saracens : and this year 
Henry, though oppreſſed with debts, and at vari- 
ance with his parliament, aſſumed thc croſs, and 
profeſſed himlelf a ſoldier of Chriſt; but, in 
all probability, this ſtep was the effect of ſome 
other motive more cogent than religion : perhaps 
he ſaw no fairer proſpect of paying his debts, than 
that of obtaining a ſubſidy on pretence of equipping 
an armament for Paleſtine ; or elle he was deſirous 
of putting himſelf under the pope's protection, 
which he thought would ſecure him from any de- 
ſigns that might be hatched to his prejudice. 

However this might be, the king had no ſooner 
aſſumed this badge, than his example was followed 


by five hundred knights, ſome of whom ſold their 
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eſtates to defray the expence of their voyage, and 
therefore were anxious for ſetting out immedi- 
ately; but Henry, who was in no ſuch haſte, gave 
them to underſtand that they were not to croſs the 
ſeas until he himſelf ſhould be ready to depart ; 
and this prohibition was, at his defire, confirmed by 
the pope. At the ſame time his holineſs indulged 
him with the grant of a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical 
revenues in England and Ireland, for three years, 
to be levied and depoſited under the care of cer- 
tain of the biſhops, till the king ſhould be ready 
to proſecute his voyage. 

Henry likewiſe ſet himſelf to work to amaſs mo- 
ney, on pretence of this expedition, by every poſ- 
ible method he could deviſe : he retrenched the 
expences of his houſhold; ordered a ſtrict inquiſi- 
tion to be made into treſpaſſes on the royal foreſts; 
appointed commiſſioners to examine into eſcheats, 
and alienations of the crown demeſnes ; and laid a 
heavy talliage on the Jews, who were always ſure 
to be fleeced whenever the king was in want of 
money 4. And that nothing might be left un- 
done that could poſſibly alienate the affections of 
the people from the government, the pernicious 
clauſes of Non obſtante were admitted into his 
charters : for the riſe and meaning of this term, 
the reader muſt conſult the note *. 

The year 1251 was uſhered in with the melan- 
choly news of the defeat of the cruſaders in Egypt. 
Lewis had met with ſome trifling ſucceſſes in the 
beginning of this expedition, which were ſoon fol- 
lowed by a train of diſaſters. Having given the 
Infidels battle near Damietta, his army had been 
entirely routed, and himſelf and his two brothers 
taken priſoners: there fell likewiſe in the ſame 
battle the following perſons of note, Ralph de 
Cuſcy, Hugh, earl of Flanders, the earl of Pon- 
thieu, Robert de Vere (who, with two hundred 
Engliſh knights, had attended Lewis in this cru- 
ſade), and about eighty thouſand common men. 

As the firſt ſucceſſes Lewis had met with, had 
raiſed the expectation of the French to the higheſt 
pitch, ſo this reverſe of fortune ſunk them in pro- 
portion. The firſt emotions of their reſentment 
were againſt the pope, whom they openly charged 
with being the cauſe of their monarch's diſgrace, 
by ablolving for money thoſe who had taken the 
croſs, from performing their vow. Innocent, con- 
ſcious of the truth of this accuſation, dreaded an 
attempt upon his perſon, ſhould he remain longer 
at Lyons, whither Charles and Alphonſo, brothers 
of Lewis, had come in perſon, to upbraid him in 
the moſt outrageous manner. To free himſelf from 


t Indeed the tax with which theſe people were ſaddled, 
may be conſidered as an act of juſtice, rather than oppreſſion : 
they had been deeply concerned in debaſing the coin, and con- 
victed of forging falſe deeds ; and it was for a crime of this laſt 
nature that Aaron of York was fined in four marks of gold 
and fourteen thouſand of ſilver. 

The occaſion was as follows: in thoſe days, ſays Paris, 
ad annum 1251, when a ſuit of law was commenced between 
Sylveſter, biſhop of Carliſle, and a certain baron, for a manor 
which the baron had ſold to Walter, the biſhop's predeceſſor, 
and would have reſumed it again ; Sylveſter, the biſhop, an- 
ſwered prudently for himſelf ; for his adverſary, though his 
procurators were preſent, was at that time beyond the ſea. 
The biſhop therefore obtained the king's letter of protection, 
during the abſence of the baron, and ſo returned home joy- 
ful. But the adverſe party, though keeping ſilence then, yet, 
when the biſhop was afar off, obtained other letters from the 
king, that, Non obſtante the former letters of protection, the 
baron's cauſe ſhould go on, Quod factum fuiſie non creditur, 
ſine nummorum opitulatione;“ which he is ſuppoſcd to have 


obtained by paying well for it. And he facther tells us, that 
ſuch letters or writs were frequently iſſued oat, in which this 
deteſtable clauſe was inſerted, ** Non obſtante our firſt letters,“ 
or Non obſtante the antient liberty, procedat negotium.” 
Beſides this, there crept this finiſtrous interpretation mentioned 
in writings : for example, if the words ran thus, We grant 
this or that liberty to ſuch religious houſe,” and the houſe was 
expreſly named; and then followed, and to all the manors 
thereto belonging,” if the manors themſelves were not dif- 
tinctly ſpecified, that clauſe was conſtrued to be of none effect. 
But the monk faith, that ſuch conſtruction was manifeſtly 
diſſonant to reaſon and all juſtice; nay, and contrary to the 
rules of logic, the infallible ſearcher out of truth: which when 
Roger of Turkeley, a good man, and juſticiary at that time, 
oblerved, fetching a deep ſigh, he ſaid, with reſpect to inſert- 
ing the ſaid clauſe, © Alas, into what days are we fallen! 
Behold the civil courts follow the example of the eccleſiaſtical, 
and the ſtream is infected from this poiſonous fountain.” 


| Petyt's Jus Parliamentar. p. 80. 
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this troubleſome ſituation he applied to Henry for 
leave to reſide at Bourdeaux : the paſſage between 
this place and England was ready and ealy ; the 
clergy and the barons, who by no means defired 
his holineſs's company here, remonſtrated ſo effec- 
tually on the fatal conſequences that might arile, 
in regard as well to his own authority as the quiet 
of the people, ſhould he acquieſce, he an{wered 
his holineſs, that the requeſt was of ſuch a nature 
as demanded farther conlideration : and the death 
of the emperor in the mean time, with the mea- 
ſures taken by the court of France, ſoon put an 
end to this affair. 

Henry de Bathe, one of the judges, who had 
acquired an immenſe fortune in his poſt, was this 
year accuſed by Philip PArcy, in the king's court, 
of bribery, in having releaſed a criminal, capitally 
convicted, for a ſum of money ; and the allegation 
being proved, he was fined twenty thouſand marks, 
to be paid at twenty different terms, by equal por- 
tions. The Cauſini, a company of Italian uſurers, 
who pretended to be the pope's merchants, were 
proſecuted, about the ſame time, for their exceſ- 
* tive uſury, frauds, and exactions; and the charge 
againſt them being too notorious to be denied, 
they were convicted, and ſentenced to ſuffer im- 
priſonment and to pay a large ſum of money by 
way of fine. 

This ſame year alſo the city of London pur- 
chaſed, for five hundred marks, the privilege of 
having her mayor ſworn in before the barons of the 
Exchequer, and not before the king in perſon 
Henry likewile anew confirmed to them their rights 
and privileges; and the citizens, in return, ſwore 
an eventual allegiance to prince Edward, whom, 
on this occaſion, they preſented with a ſum of mo- 
ney by way of free-gift*. Moreover, Alan de la 
Zouch gave eleven hundred marks for the govern- 
ment of that part of Wales which was reduced. 

Theſe were very convenient ſupplies for Henry, 
who wanted them on various occaſions. Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, had made conſiderable 


progreſs in Guienne; and now returning to folicit | p 


a ſupply of money for proſecuting his ſucceſs, he 
was ſent back with three thouſand marks, with 
which he raiſed a body of Brabanders and croſsbow- 
men, who contributed to the reduction of the mal- 
content barons in that province, 

There were likewiſe tome apprehenſions of a war 
with Scotland; the young king, Alexander III. 
having began to ſecure ſome places on the borders 
of England, and ſeemed to threaten an invaſion. 
Upon which Henry advanced, with a numerous 
army, into the North, to ſtop his progreſs ; bur, 
before he proceeded. to hoſtilities, he ſent John 
Manſel to treat of an accommodation, which was 
eaſily effected, by concluding the match between 
the princeſs Margaret, Henry's eldeſt daughter, 
and the young king of Scotland (which had been 
long before agreed upon between the two fathers), 
who repaired, with a ſafe- conduct, to York, on a 
viſit to the Engliſh monarch, by whom he was re- 
ceived with great diſtinction; and on Chriſtmas- 
day Henry conferred on him the honour of knight- 


The next day the young couple, each of them 
in the tenth year of their age, were married with 
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doms, aſſiſting at the ſolemnity. Alexander on 
this occaſion, did homage to Henry for Lothian 
and the other territories which he held of the crown 
of England; but when Henry preſſed him to do 
it, like his predeceſſors, for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland, he excuſed himſelf from doing an 
thing in an affair of ſo great importance, and tha; 


had been ſo long a ſubject of conteſt between the 


two nations, till he had deliberated thereupon and 
taken the advice of his parliament. Henry was 
or appeared to be, ſatisfied with this excuſe, and 
made the earl-marſha] wave his demand of the kino 
of Scotland's horſe, which he claimed as a perqui- 
ſite of his office; and Alexander, having received 
a bond of five thouſand marks as the portion of 
his wife, returned to Scotland, taking her along 
with him. The young queen was accompanied 
thither by Maud de Cantelupe and ſome other ha- 
dies, who were appointed to ſuperintend her edu. 
cation. 

Having thus provided for the tranquillity of 
England, Henry converted his whole atcention to 
the voyage he had undertaken ; but, to his great 
mortification, found his departure delayed by the 
diſturbances in Gaſcony. Deputies now arrived 
from that province, complaining of the oppreflive 
rule of the earl of Leiceſter. The earl was no: 
long before he came to England after them, 
and, preſenting himſelf at court, denied all that 
had been laid to his charge; adding, that it was 
a matter of no ſmall ſurprize to him, that the king 
ſhould ſo readily liſten to ill-natured and ground- 
leſs accuſations againſt a perſon who had ſerved 
him ſo faithfully, and ſpent all his eſtate in a poſt, 
in which others were wont to enrich themſelves. 
Henry aſſured him he did not believe the charge 
againſt him; and that, in order to convince others 
of his innocence, he would forthwith ſend com- 
miſſioners into Guienne, to examine into the con- 
duct of the people. In the mean time he ſup- 
lied him with a ſum of money, and defired he 
would hold himlelt in readineſs to return again 
to his government. | 

The Gaſcons, apprized of Henry's intention, 
ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to renew their 
complaints and defire another governor : and dur- 
ing this prelate's abode in London, the commil- 
fioners the king had ſent to Gaſcony returned, and 
made a report very favourable to the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, 

Though this report ſeemed a full vindication of 
the earl's innocence, yet the archbiſhop, who had 
entertained a pique againſt him, was perpetually 
repreſenting to Henry, that the inhabitants of 
Gaſcony had taken ſuch an implacable hatred to 
their governor, that, if he was ſent back to re- 
aſſume that office, the whole country would im- 
mediately take up arms, and the province migłt 
be irrevocably loſt to England. 

Henry, who was a weak and wavering prince, was 
ſo ſtruck with theſe repreſentations, that, to ſecure 
the allegiance of the Gaſcons, he reſolved to ſacrifice 
their governor to their reſentment, and ordered the 
articles of his impeachment to be carried before his 


peers, that he hc might be tried by the laws of the 


—— — 


* The neceflities of Henry were, in ſome reſpects, uſefu! 
to his ſubjects, who notwithſtanding all the exactions of the | of Europe was torn in pieces by domeſtic broils, or involved 


kingdom, 


pope and the king, cannot be denied to have, all this time of | in mad and deſtructive cruſades. 


peace, carried on 2 great and extenſive trade, while the rel: 
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great pomp and ſplendor, the queen- mother of 
Scotland, and molt of the nobility of the two king. 
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kingdom. Leiceſter could not without ſurprize be- 
nold this ſudden change in the king's diſpoſition to- 
wards him; and, not to be wanting to himſelf, he 
applied to Richard, earl of Cornwall, and the earl 
of Gloceſter, to engage them in his intereſt : his 
endeavours had the deſired effect; the two earls 
openly eſpouſed his cauſe, and found means to en- 
gage leveral other lords of great credit to join in 
tupporting him. Probably they might 1magine this 
+ favourable opportunity to make a party againſt 
the court, whole proceedings had ſo long been ob- 
noxious to the more virtuous and ſenſible part of 
the nation. Be that as it may, when the archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, who had the managing of the charge 
againſt Leiceſter on behalf of the Gaſcons, came 
into court, he found the ſtream run ſo ſtrong in fa- 
vour of the earl, that he was at a loſs how to main- 
tain his accuſation, and therefore dropped the pro- 
ſecution : upon which the judges (who, indeed, 
ſeemed reſolved beforehand to acquit the defend- 
ant) declared the earl innocent of the charge brought 
againſt him. : 6 | 
Henry was ſo enraged againſt the partiality of the 
bench, and the air of triumph that he ſaw, or thought 
he ſaw, in Montfort's countenance, that he could 
not forbear ſhewing his diſpleaſure, and even drop- 
ing ſome expreſſions reflecting upon the party ac- 
cuſed. The earl on his fide, thinking himſelf hardly 
treated, put the king in mind of the ſervices he 
had done him, and concluded with calling upon 
him to perform his royal word, by rewarding him 
according to his promiſe. This begat ſome alter- 
cation, in the courſe of which the king called him 
traitor ; and the earl, carried away by his paſſion, 
had the inſolence to tell the king he lied, in plain 
terms. Henry, juſtly incenſed at this abominable 
inſult upon ſovereignty, would have arreſted him on 
the ſpot ; but finding the earl's friends began to 
row clamorous, and even put themſelves in a po- 
— to defend him, he was obliged to put up with 
the affront he had received, on Montfort's making 
ſome ſlight ſubmiſſion : however, the earl's inſo- 
lence made ſo deep an impreſſion upon his mind, 
that he could never after behold him without 
horror *, | 
Notwithſtanding the juſt reſentment Henry had 
conceived againſt this imperious ſubject, he found 
himſelf in ſome meaſure neceſſitated to ſend him 
back to Gaſcony, to reaſſume the government there; 
at the ſame time he was obliged to uſe every art 
to keep thoſe people in a tolerable humour upon the 
occaſion, by repreſenting Montfort's great intereſt 
in this kingdom, and by aſſurances that he only 
waited for one ſingle additional inſtance of his mal- 
adminiſtration to remove him for ever from all poſts 
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under the crown. The king could not, however, 
ſuffer Montfort to depart without giving him an 
hint of his diſpoſition towards him: accordingly, 
when he appeared at court to take his leave, he 
ſaid to him, © Sir, as war and broils appear to be fo 
much your inclination; you are now going where 
you may have full ſcope to indulge it, and where, 
perhaps, you may meet with the rewards due to your 
merits, in hke manner as your father did before 
you.” Montfort, ſtung to the foul with this re- 
proach of his maſter, rephed, < That he would go 
over, and never return till he had effectually ſub- 
dued the rebellious ſubjects of an ungrateful prince. 

In the mean time the earl of Cornwall, being 
highly diſguſted with Henry's manner of proceed- 
ing, withdrew himſelf altogether from court. This 
detection, which would have not a little embarraſſed 
any other prince than Henry, was by him made the 
handle for more effectually compaſſing an end he 
had long kept in view, namely, that of beſtowing 
Gaſcony upon his ſon Edward. He now called to- 
gether the Gaſcon depuries, and, in a cajoling ſpeech, 
laid before them the ill treatment he had received 
from his brother, and how little this latter (who 
had been the idol of that people) was deſerving 
their regard; concluding, that he was reſolved to 
take them altogether under his protection, and that 
for this purpoſe he defired they would forthwith 
ſubmit themſelves to his ſon, by paying him ho- 
mage : at the ſame time, doubtful whether his elo- 
quence would work the deſired effect, he accompa- 
nied his remonſtrances with moſt magnificent preſents, 
which at laſt determined the deputies to pay homage 
(but not fealty) in the name of their conſtituents, 
to the young prince. The difference between theſe 
two terms the reader will find in the annexed note +. 

It is to be obſerved, that the government of Gaſ- 
cony had been conferred upon the earl of Leiceſter, 
by charter, for a ſpecified term, and that three years 
were yet to come of its expiration, ſo that the be- 
ſtowing the government of this province upon prince 
Edward to the detriment of the earl's right, was 
grievoully reſented by the parliament, who expreſſed 
their mind ſo freely on the occaſion, that Henry, 
apprehenſive they might proceed to ſome reſolu- 
tions diſagreeable to him, thought it the moſt pru- 
dent method to diſſolve an aſſembly which ſeemed 
ſo little inclinable to ſecond his deſigns. 

Henry now had recourſe to the clergy, and en- 
deavoured, by every poſſible method, to prevail on 
them to open their purſe- ſtrings, as he deſpaired 
of being able, for ſome time at leaſt, to get any 
money from the parliament. For this purpoſe he 
cloſetted many of them in private, to whom he made 
a long detail of his neceſſities, and how requiſite it 


Which is the leſs to be wondered at, as this is doubtleſs 
the only inſtance of a ſubject's giving his ſovereign the lie to 
his face; and fo extraordinary a fact would be hardly credible, 
if not unanimouſly atteſted by all the _— hiſtorians. 

+ Homage, as we underſtand it in our laws, is of two ſorts ; 
the one more antient, called homagium legium, ſovereign ho- 
mage, and is due only to the king in right of ſovereignty, 
and anſwers to our modern oath of allegiance; the other 
is called homagium feodale vel prædiale, performed by the 
vaſſal or tenant to every feodal lord, in conſequence of his ſu- 
periority of the fee and ſervices ariſing from it, and was intro- 
duced by the feodal law in William the Conqueror's time. 
Thus, as a learned modern obſerves, when a baron, or other 
tenant in chief, had done homage to the king, it was incum- 
bent on him to do fealty to the * likewiſe. The homage 
was without oath, the fealty upon oath. When a man had 
done his fealty, then, according to the feodal dialect, he was 
properly ſaid to be, a fidelis, un homine de foy, the king's 
liege man, In the feodal inſlitution, homage was of great 
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weight; and the doing of homage and fealty ſo neceſſary, that 
lordſhip and tenancy could not ſubſiſt without it. The form 
of doing homage was thus: The vaſſal held his hands joined 
between the hands of his lord, and ſaid, I become your man 
from this day forward, for life and limb, and for earthly ho- 
nour ; and 1 will bear faith to you for the earthly tenement 
which I hold, and claim to hold, of you; ſaving the faith 
which I owe to our lord the king, and to my other chief 
lords.” Where, by the vaſſal's hands being joined cloſe be- 
tween the hands of his lord, is meant, on the part of the ſu- 
perior, protection, defence, and warrandice ; and on the part 
of the tenant, ſubjection and reverence. But when a free- 
man did fealty to his ſuperior, he held his right hand upon the 
book, or Goſpel, and ſaid thus: Hear you this, my lord R. 
that I (T.) will be faithful and loyal to you, and will bear 
faith to you for the tenement which I claim to hold of you ; 
and I will loyally do and acknowledge the cuſtoms and ſervices 
which I ought to do to you, as the terms aſſigned me: God 
help me and his ſaints.” Madox Baron, Angl. lib, iii. cap. 6. 
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was that they ſhould contribute towards his intended 
expedition to the Holy Land; at the fame time 
producing monitory and preſſing letters from the 
pope, that they would not, by an ill-timed par- 
ſimony, fruſtrate an enterprize to much to the ho- 
nour and interett of holy church. All his remon- 
{trances, however, proved in vain; the clergy ex- 
cuſed themſclvcs from doing any thing upon the oc- 
caſion without the conient of their primates, of 
whom him of Canterbury was beyond ſca, and the 
archbiſhop of York abſent, for reaſons then un- 
known. 

Finding himſcif thus diſappointed by thoſe he 
thought to gain over in a moderate way, this prince, 
who ſeems to have had a particular talent at ill- 
timing all his undertakings, in revenge promoted 
to all the church-livings in his gift, foreigners di- 
veſted of every requiſite of birth, character, or 
learning: at the {ame time he exacted a freſh tax of 
twenty marks of gold from the Londoners, which 
he levied with uncommon ſeverity. Theſe unconſti- 
tutional ſteps created the bittereſt animoſities be- 
tween him and his ſubjects; and the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, who was a ſworn enemy to all courtly and pa- 
pal exactions, ordered a treſh eſtimate to be made 
of the revenues enjoyed within England by foreign 
clergy, which were found to amount to no leſs than 
ſeventy thouſand marks a year ; and not only ſo, but 
it appeared than John Manſcl, one of the king's fa- 
vourites and principal engines, was in poſſeſſion of 
the revenues of ſeven hundred vacant benefices, 
worth upwards of tour thouſand marks per annum. 

About the beginning of the year 1253, Henry, 
who had ſtill in view the diſplacing Montfort from 
the government of Gaſcony, took occaſion to declare 
that his fon Edward ſhould ſhortly go over to take 
upon him the management of affairs there, in vir- 


tue of the feodal homage which had been done him 


found himſelf, induced that nobleman to reſign the 
unexpired term of his heutenancy tor a conſidera. 
tion in money. The relignation of Montfort and 
the report of his being ſucceeded in command b 1 
boy (prince Edward), encouraged Alphonſo, 
of Caitile, to fer up a claim to that county, in Vir. 
tue of a charter granted, or pretended to have been 
granted, by Henry II. and confirmed by ſycce.q 
ing kings, to the tamily of Caſtile. a 

In conſequence of this claim, early in the ſpring 
he made himſelf maſter of Chateau Reole, with fe. 
veral other important places; and, being joined b. 
Gaſton de Bearn, and other maleco-tents — 
the Guienne nobility, he threatened the city of Boyr. 
deaux, which ſtill remained faithful to Henry, who 
law, when it was too late, his bad policy in remoy- 
ing Montfort from that government. In all pro- 
bability that whole province would have been jof 
to England, either by conqueſt or revolt, had not 
a ſpirit of diſſention ſplit the Gaſcons into 0 many 
tactions that Henry found himſelf at leiſure to at- 
tend to his affairs in England, juſt as he was on the 
point of going over 1n perſon to fave the country, 

The king's neceſſities were now ſo craving, that 

he was, fore againſt his will, obliged to convene 2 
parliament, which met fifteen days after Eaſter 
1253, when Henry laid before them his wants; and, 
after many repreſentations on the ſide of the 2flem. 
bly, relating to the king's bad conduct, and the 
molt ſolemn aſſeverations on his part of an amend- 
ment, it was reſolved to grant the king a tenth of 
all eccleſiaſtical revenues, and a fcutage of three 
marks upon every knight's fee, to be paid as ſoon 
as he ſhould embark with his army for the Holy 
Land, in view of his great men. On this occaſion 
Henry confirmed, in the moſt folemn manner, his 
promiſes of inviolably obſerving the two charters, 
ſubjecting himſelf, in the moſt awtul manner, to 


en 
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by the inhabitants. I his report, and the precari- | anathema and excommunication it he ever attemnted 
4 


ous footing upon which the earl of Leiceſter then to recede therefrom *, 


Bur 
* 


* As the remaining part of the relation of this great tranſ- 
action ſeems to have been extracted from the minutes of par- 
liament itſelf by Matthew Paris, who had the privilege to be 
preſent at the time with pen and ink, to write down what had 
occurred, I ſhall give the words of that hiſtorian in Engliſh, 

„In the great hall at Weſtminſter, in preſence, and with 
conſent of our illuſtrious lord Henry, by the grace of God, 
king of England, and the following noble lords, Richard, earl 
of Cornwall, his brother; the earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
marſhal of England ; the earl of Hereford, the earl of Oxford, 
the earl of Warwick, and other peers of the realm ; and of 
ns, by the divine blefling of God, Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, primate of all England ; the biſhops of London, 
Ely, Lincoln, Worceſter, Norwich, Hereford, Saliſbury, 
Durham, Oxford, Carliſle, Bath, Rocheſter, and St. David's ; 
all cloathed in our pontificals, with lighted torches in our 
hands, have pronounced, in a folemn manner, the following 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all tranſgreſſors of our 
liberties, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, of the tree cuſtoms of 
the kingdom of England, and eſpecially thoſe contained in 
the great Charter of Foreſts.” [Here John's charter is inſerted. ] 
„We, by authority of almighty God, and of the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt, and of the glorious mother of God the Virgin 
Mary; and of the bleſſed apoſtles Peter and Paul, and of all 
the apoſtles ; and of St. Thomas, archbiſhop and martyr, 
and of all the martyrs ; of St. Edward, king of England, of 
all the confeflors and virgins ; and of all the Fints of God, do 
excommunicate, anathematize, and from entrance of holy 
matter forbid, all thoſe who, in any wiſe, ſhall deprive or rob 
the churches of their right ; alſo all thoſe who, by any art or 
device, ſhall raſhly violate eccleſiaſtical liberties, or the an- 
cient and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the realm, and eſpecially thoſe 
contained in the Charters of all the Libertics of England, and 
in the Charter of Foreſts, granted by our ſovereign lord the 
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king of England, to the archbiſhops, biſhops, and prelates of 
England, the earls, barons, knights and free tenants ; or ſhall 


change the ſame, or any part of them, in any manner cr way 
privately or publicly, either by deed, word, or deſign. Alto 
againſt thoſe who ſhall either publiſh or introduce other cuf— 
toms, contrary to the ſaid liberties, or the ſlatutes of the ſame; 
or hall obſerve ſuch cuſtoms introduced: as alſo againit the 
writers of ſuch ſtatutes, counſellors, and executors, or who- 
ever ſhall preſume to judge according to them. All and fin- 
gular the perſons above-mentioned ſhall, in fact, incur thi; 
preſent ſentence, who ſhall knowingly contravene the ſame; if, 
within fifteen days after the term of warning, they do not con- 
form themſelves, and give full ſatisfaction for their miſde- 
meanors, according to the juſt judgment of the ordinaries, 
then they ſhall be deemed included in the ſentence. And 
within the ſame we alſo involve all thoſe who ſha!l preſume to 
diſturb the peace of the king and kingdom. In perpetual re- 
membrance of which, we have cauſed our ſeals to be appended 
to the ſame.”.' [Thus far the record; what follows are words 
of Paris.] „The charter, therefore, of his father king John 
was publicly produced, in which king John granted, and 
willingly confirmed, the aforeſaid liberttes, which he then 
ordered to be recited. Now, when Henry heard the foreſaid 
ſentence, he held his hand upon his breaſt, with a placid, 
willing, and chearful countenance. At laſt al! of them threw 
out of their hands the extinguiſhed ſmoaking candles, and 
each one preſent ſaid, So let them be extinguiſhed and fink 
in hell, who ſhall incur this ſentence.” The bells were then 
rung, and the king himſelf ſaid. So may God help me, as 
I ſhall faithfully obſerve all thoſe articles, as I am a man, as 
Jam a Chriſtian, as I am a knight, and as I am a crowned 
anointed king.” We are farther to remark, that when ſentence 
was firſt begun to be pronounced, the king, among the others, 
had a lighted candle put into his hands ; but he refuſed to 
hold it, and gave it to one of the prelates, ſaying, „It be- 
comes not me to hold ſuch a candle, for Tam not a prieſt; but 
my heart beareth a ſtronger teſtimony.” He then put his hand 
upon his breaſt during the whole time the ſentence was pro- 

nouncing; 
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But Henry was one whom no oaths, however ſa- 
cred in themicives, or ſolemnly | entor ed, could 
(ver bind longer than he gained his ends: accord- 
ingly, this parliament Was no 100ner diſſolved than 
he cait about for means to elude his engagements. 
His foreign favourites were always at hand and 
ready to encourage him in theſe intentions; and now 
they were Continually buzzing in his ears, that he 
had reduced his royalty to a ſhadow by the late re- 
itrictions he had laid himſelf under: they adviſed 
him to apply to the pope, who, tor a few hundred 
pounds, would abſolve him from the oath that had 
been extorted from him by the urgency of his cir- 
cumſtances. Theſe ſuggeſtions worked but too 
deeply in the heart of this weak prince, who, as he 
had been all his life-time the victim of pernicious 
counſels, embraced this immediately, regardleſs of 
what honour and religion required of him, and, 
hurried away by his inclinations, which hindered 
him from reflecting on the abyis of miſery into 
which he was going to precipitate himſelf by this 
ſtep, alike unwarrantable betore God and man. 

Henry now laid out the money granted by the 
parliament for the voyage to the Holy Land, in 
preparations tor his expedition into Gaſcony. Pre- 
vious to his own departure he tent a meſſenger to 
inform the citizens of Bourdeaux, and the other 
Gaſcons who ſtill continued in his intereſt, that he 
would very ſhortly come over to ſupport them in 
perſon. He kept his word; for, in the beginning 
of June, he ſummoned all his military tenants to 
attend him at Portſmouth, where no lets than a 
thouſand tranſports lay ready to take on board the 
troops; and having appointed the queen and the 
carl of Cornwall, once more returned to court, 
co-regents of the kingdom in his abſence, he fer 
ſail, in the beginning of Auguſt, with a very 
fine army. 

Upon his arrival at Bourdeaux, he advanced to 
beſiege Reole caſtle, then in the hands of the rebels 
and Caſtilians, which he quickly reduced, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other places that had been either 
given up to, or taken by, the enemy. And, in- 
deed, Henry ſcems to have ſurprized his adverſa- 
ries on this occaſion, by an uncommon alacrity ; 
while they, truſting to his long- experienced indo- 
lence, had neglected to take neceſſary precautions 
againſt this unlooked-tor viſit. Be that as it might, 
Henry, who on ail occaſions choſe to compaſs his 
ends by the ſmooth arts of negociation, rather than 
by the dangerous and precarious efforts of the field, 
lent the bithop of Rath and John Manſel ambaſſa- 
dors to the court of Caſtile, to propoſe not only a 
treaty of peace between Alphonſo and himielt, but a 
marriage between prince Edward and Eleanora, prin- 
cels of Caſtile. The ambaſſadors acquitted them- 
{elves ſo well of their commiſſion, that they not 
only brought the king of Caſtile to accept of both 
theſe propoſals, but alſo, in conſideration of the 
intended alliance, to make a ſolemn renunciation of 
all his claims upon Henry's territories in France “. 

Henry had next recourſe to a mean ſtratagem, 
worthy only of his genius, and which, like moſt of 
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his other attempts of this nature, failed of the de- 
fired effect. Carefully concealing the treaty he had 
lately made with the king of Caſtile, he publicly 
gave out that ke was under apprehenſion of a power- 
tul invaſion from that prince; and ſent to his queen 
and carl Richard, his brother, to ſummon a meet- 
ing of the parliament, and demand an aid : the 
aſſembly, who had received intimation of the 
treaty with Alphonſo, refuted any pecuniary ſupply ; 
but the lay nobility came to a reſolution to meet, 
in the beginning of May, at Portſmouth, where 
they would take ſhipping for Gaſcony, and aſſiſt 
the king in the defence of that province to the laſt 
drop of their blood, provided that it ſhould be in- 
vaded by the king of Caſtile : the prelates of Can- 
terbury, Wincheſter, London, and Worceſter, en- 
gaged to ſerve in perſon ; and the other biſhops 
promiſed a ſupply in money, in cafe of ſuch inva- 
lion actually raking place. The earl of Cornwall 
hereupon ſent over a letter to Henry, containing 
this reſolution of the parliament. 

This was not what Henry wanted ; and, in a fit 
of rage and vexation, he wrote to the regents to call 
the parliament together again, and repeat his de- 
mand tor a ſupply, pretending that his fears of the 
Caltilian invading Gaſcony were every day con- 
firmed: but, unluckily for this ſhuffling prince, 
the earl of Leiceſter coming over to England in the 
interim, revealed the whole ſecret of the contract of 
peace and marriage; which being then publicly 
known, neither the queen nor earl Richard durſt 
preſs the parliament any farther. 

Henry being thus diſappointed, wreaked his re- 
venge on the Jews, who were now, by his orders, 
molt ſhamefully oppreſſed, without even the per- 
miſſion of conveying themſelves and effects out of 
England, for which their diſtreſſes drove them to 
petition. 

As ſoon as the queen had received certain advice 
from her huſband, that her ſon's marriage was 
concluded, ſhe embarked with prince Edward for 
France, the latter end of May, and, after a ſhort 
paſſage, got ſafe to Bourdeaux, where the prince, 
then in the ſixteenth year of his age, ratified upon 
oath what had been tranſacted on his behalf by the 
ambaſſadors of his father. And all things being 
adjuſted by the latter end of Auguſt, he went to 
the court of Caſtile, where he was received with 
the greateſt honours. After paſſing ſome time there, 
and having folemnized his marriage, he returned 
into Gaſcony, to his father, who ſettled upon him 
an appennage of fifteen thouſand marks per annum, 
to be paid out of certain lands granted him in Gaſ- 
cony, Ireland, and England. 

Henry having nothing more to do in Gaſcony, 
prepared for his departure; but not being willing 
to hazard the dangers of a long paſſage by ſca, as 
the winter ſeaſon was now ſetting in, he deſired 
leave of Lewis, the French king (who had lately 
purchaſed his liberty of the Infidels, and was re- 
turned home), to paſs through his dominions, and 
embark at Boulogne. Lewis, with great politeneſs, 
granted all Henry could deſire; and, in order to 


nouncing; but Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, foreboding in his 
own heart, and fearing that the king ſhouid ſtart from his pro- 
miſes, ordered the ſentence of excommunication to be ſolemnly 
pronounced againſt all (eſpecially prictt:) who thould infringe 
the ſoreſaid charters, throughout all the churches of his di- 
oceſe. A ſentence fo dread{ul in its manner of promulgation, 
as to make the ears of all who heard it to tingle.“ Mat. Paris, 
fol. 867, 868. 


* The biſhop of Bath, and Manſel, the king's agents in this 
affair, brought back a charter of renunciation, ſealed with a 
golden ſeal, which is ſtill preſerved in the king's archives, in 
the old chapter-houſe at Weſtminſter; and is inſerted in 
Rymer's Fœdera, tome i. p. 531. 

+ This parliament was ſummoned and met on the twenty- 
ſeventh of January, 1254. 


do 
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This parliament was opened by the firſt of theſe 


propoſitions, which, as in ſeveral ſeſſions before, 


do him the greater honour, he met him at Char- 
tres, and conducted him to Paris, where the king 
of England and his retinue, which was very ſplen- 
did, was moſt magnificently and cordially enter- 
tained; and, after a itay of cight days, he embarked 
at Boulogne for England, where he arrived on the 
twenty-ſeventh of December, at Dover; and on 
the fifth of January, 1255, made his entry into 
London, the citizens of which preſented him with 
one hundred pounds and a maſly piece of plate of 
exquiſite workmanſhip : but he did not ſeem ſatis- 
fied with this offering, for in a few days he fined 
them in three thouſand marks, on account of the 
eſcape of a prieſt, accuſed of murder, whom the 
biſhop of London had committed to Newgate. He 
likewiſe compelled the Jews to pay eighteen thou- 
ſand marks by a ſtated time, under pain of death. 
We are now to open to the reader a detail of a 
new tranſaction, which will make a conſiderable fi- 
gure in the occurrences of this reign ; but, for this 
purpoſe, we muſt turn our eyes a little backward. 
Innocent IV. had conceived ſuch an implacable 
rancour againſt the late emperor Frederic, that no- 
thing would fatisfy him but the utter extinction of 
his whole race: accordingly, he was no ſooner dead, 
than this revengeful vicar of the God of peace and 
mercy, carried on the war againſt Frederic's two 
two ſons, Conrad and Henry: and about the be- 
ginning of the year 1253, ſent his nuncio Albert 
into England, to make an offer, in his name, of 
the kingdom of Apulia, Naples, and Sicily, which 
he pretended were fiefs of the holy ſee, to the earl 
of Cornwall ; but that nobleman, though extremely 
fond of power, had ſagacity enough to perceive 
that the court of Rome ſought only to make a 
handle of this offer to draw a ſum of money from 
him, and therefore very prudently rejected it. This 
was no little mortification to the pope : but he knew 
the weakneſs of Henry's diſpoſition ; he had pri- 
vately made an offer of the ſame crown to Edmund, 
the youngeſt ſon of that prince, who unwilely catched 
at the bait. But as the affairs of England and Gaſ- 
cony at that time took up all Henry's attention, he 
deferred giving a final anſwer till a more favourable 
period. At his return from his French expedition, 
in the beginning of the year 1255, he revived the 
negociation with the court of Rome on this ſubject : 
-and young Conrad dying about this time, after hav- 
ing murdered his own brother Henry, the enter- 
prize became more conſiſtent with the principles of 
equity and honour, as Mainfroy, or Manfred, a 
baſtard-ſon of the emperor Frederic, had ſeized up- 
on the throne of Sicily. Henry therefore, having 
accepted of the offer in favour of his ſon Edmund, 
readily ſubmitted to all the conditions which his ho- 
lineſs thought proper to impoſe. The young prince 
was treated with royal honours, and no means of 
extortion or oppreſſion were omitted by the pope, 
with the aſſiſtance of Henry, to ſqueeze money from 
the Engliſh, under pretence of eſtabliſhing prince 
Edmund in his chimerical dignity. | 
The king's thoughts were now wholly engroſſed 
by this project; but as he knew the load of debts 
he laboured under, would not ſuffer him to ſtir in 
it without a very plentiful ſupply, he ſummoned a 
parliament to meet fifteen days after Eaſter, 1255, 
to demand of them an aid for the diſcharging of 
his debts, and to enable him to make his ſon 


Edmund's title to the kingdom of Sicily, | 


A.D. 1254, 1255. 


met with a very cold reception. Mutual recrimi. 
nations paſſed between the king and his barons . 
and the aflembly deſired leave to deliberate upon 
the king's demand till Michaelmas, which Henry 
very unwillingly granted, and the parliament broke 
up with great heart-burnings on both ſides. Henry 
however, to ſave appearances, iſſued a mandate for 
the ſtrict obſervance of the Great Charter ; but his 
officers, who were well acquainted with his real giC. 
poſition, paid little or no regard to this ordinance, 

In the mean time the pope's affairs were irretriey. 
ably ruined, by a total defeat which Manfred gave 
the papal arms in Italy, and Innocent was now 
threatened with a ſiege in his capital. This diſaſter 
filled him with ſuch grief and anxiety, that it threw 
him into a fit of ſickneſs which in a ſhort time 
brought him to his grave. He was ſucceeded in 
the papal chair by Alexander IV. who, purſuing 
the meaſures of his predeceſſor, maintained the war 
in Apulia, and inveſted Edmund in the kingdom 
of Sicily. 

Henry was now called into Scotland by the ſoli- 
citations of his daughter, who had been married to 
Alexander, the young king of Scotland, who, not 
being yet of age, was, together with his queen, un- 
der the guardianſhip of the nobles of that kingdom, 
the chief of whom were Robert de Roſs and John 
Baliol, both of them Engliſh as well as Scotch ſub- 
jects. The young couple had ſent repeated com- 
plaints to the Engliſh court, of the hard treatment 
they met with from their guardians, who kept the 
queen confined like a priſoner in Edinburgh caſtle, 
and would not permit the king to enjoy the rights 
of the marriage-bed with her. The prelence of the 


king of England ſoon reſtored the royal pair to their 


liberty; and Henry, having impoled a heavy fue 
on the two regents, returned to England. | 

Prince Edward, the king's eldeſt ton, was all this 
time in France : but, about the beginning of Octo- 
ber this year, he ſent over his new-married princeſs, 
Eleanor *, to England, while he himſelf remained 
at his government at Gaſcony. 

Henry, who, in conſideration of the phantom 
of ſovereignty conferred upon his ſon Edmund by 
the pope, had ſubjected himſelf to all his demands, 
found himſelf, on his return from his Scotch ex- 
pedition, more embarraſſed than ever, by the arri- 
val of one Ruſtan, a Gaſcon, who was ſent by the 
pope, with powers to collect the tenths in all Eng- 
land and Ireland, towards which the king was de- 
fired to lend his aſſiſtance; at the ſame time the 
nuncio had a power to abſolve him from his long- 
ſubſiſting vow of going to the Holy Land, and to 
change it into another, of undertaking the conqueſt 
of Sicily, which, as his holineſs expreſſed himſelf, 
was of much more importance than that of Je- 
ruſalem. Henry engaged in this new vow by ſo- 
lemn oath on the relics of St. Edward, as he had 
done with regard to the firſt. But it was not 10 
eaſy a matter to procure money for the carrying on 
this enterprize : however, the parliament, that had 
been prorogued, mecting again on the eighteenth 
of October, the king was in hopes that he might 
obtain a loan from the great men, on the credit ot 
the new expedition. The pope joined his intereſt 
in this project, and wrote to the car! of Cornwall, 
deſiring him to advance his. brother Henry forty 


This princeſs firſt introduced tapeſtry as the furniture for chambers, which till then was unknown in England, M. Paris. 
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thouſand marks: but Richard was not to be fo ca- 
ſily talked out of his money; he told the king, 
who urged him to ſet the cxample to the reſt of the 
nobility, that the Sicilian expedition was a project 
of craity ſelf. intereſted Italians, merely with a view 
to drain this nation of all its money; and that as he 
(Henry) had engaged in it without his conſent, or 
that of the other barons of England, he might carry 
it on the beſt way he could, for that he was deter- 
mined not to advance any ſum whatever towards it. 
The other great men made much the ſame reply ; 
and Henry, deſpairing of compaſſing his ends, diſ- 
ſolved the aſſembly. During the laſt day's ſeſſion, 
there happened a very great quarrel between the 
king and the earl-marſhal, in which there paſſed 
ſome altercations which were entirely perſonal, and 
are unworthy of hiſtory to preſerve “. 

Being thus diſappointed by his nobles, he was 
obliged to depend upon the exactions of the pope, 
authorized by bulls, which no perſon of candour or 
inſenſibility can read without indignation. This 
rapacious pontiff not only oppreſſed England with 
the molt ſhameful impoſitions, but even burthened 
Scotland and Norway with contributions, to main- 
tain his own private intereſt: to this end he ſacri- 
ficed the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, by converting the 
ſums of money, and the ſoldiers, deſtined for their 
relief, to the conqueſt of Sicily, to which he could 
have no juſt pretence; practices ſo little ſuitable 
to the character of a patriarch and Chriſt's vicar, 
that they even diſgrace humanity : and it is evident, 
from the Collection of Public Acts, that the con- 
queſt of Sicily was only a papal decoy; for, if we 
compare theſe with the hiſtory of Sicily at the ſame 
period, we ſhall find, that while the pope, by his 
bulls, was draining England of money for the pro- 
jected conqueſt, he ſuffered Mainfroy to enjoy his 
crown without uſing any effectual meaſures to ex- 
pel him from a throne he had ſo bloodily and un- 
juſtly uſurped. : 

Thus was Henry and his ſubjects made the dupes 
to the avarice and villainy of Alexander: but not 
without ſome noble ſtruggles on the part of the Eng- 
liſh clergy ; for when Ruſtan, in the beginning of 
the year 1256, aſſembled the prelates, and pro- 
poſed to them to ſign certain obligatory notes, pro- 

rtioned to the benefices of each individual, the 

iſhop of London declared that he would rather loſe 
his head than ſubmit to ſuch tyranny : he was ſe- 
conded by the biſhop of Worceſter, and the whole 
aſſembly made anſwer, that the clergy of England 
would not ſubmit to be enſlaved by the pope. 
The nuncio complaining of this refuſal to Henry, 
the latter threatened the biſhop of London with his 
reſentment ; but the prelate, far from being diſmay- 
ed, replied, <* that he knew the king and the pope 
were his ſuperiors; but that ſhould they deprive him 
of his mitre, he would ſupply its place with an 
helmet.” Ruſtan, exaſperated at this noble ſtand 
made by the afſembly, ſwore that, ſince he could 
not perſuade them in a body, he would be re- 
venged of each in particular, and began to proſe- 
cute individuals for pretended faults, which he ob- 
liged them to atone by the payment of conſider- 
able ſums. But they ſent agents ro Rome, to repre- 
ſent their caſe at that court; and Alexander, not 
willing to ſtretch the cord to breaking, ſent orders 
to his nuncio to deſiſt from his proſecutions. 
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During this diſpute between the pope and the 
clergy, the king exerted all his influence in ſolicit- 
ing the barons to grant the ſubſidy he had de- 
manded for ſettling his ſon Edmund on the throne 
of Sicily: and, towards the latter end of this ſpring, 
the archbiſhop of Meſſina was ſent with letters from 
the pope, preſſing tlie nobility, in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to comply with the requeſt of their ſove- 
reign. But the eagerneſs of his holineſs defeated 
the purpoſe it was intended to ſerve, and the barons 
law through the ſcheme. Accordingly, a parlia- 
ment being held, in which the archbiſhop ſpared no 
pains to make the affembly ſenſible of the glory 
and ſucceſs which were likely to attend the expe- 
dition, if vigorouſly proſecuted by them, a ſolemn 
debate followed upon his propoſicion, when, after 
long deliberation, they unanimouſly refuſed to grant 
the ſubſidy. To juſtify their denial, they pre- 
ſented an addreſs, ſetting forth their reaſons, which 
were : 

Firſt, The difficulty of the projected undertak- 
ing. 

Secondly, The great poverty of the nation. 

Thirdly, The danger of an invaſion from the 
neighbouring ſtates, particularly the Welſh (who 
were then actually in arms, under their prince Lle- 
wellyn, and upon pretence of ſome intractions of 
treaties), if the forces of the kingdom were ſent ſo 
far off. 

Fourthly, That this project was entered upon 
without the knowlege or conſent of parliament. 

Fifthly and laſtly, The conditions annexed to the 
grant of Sicily, which leaves the pope free to re- 
voke it whenever he. pleaſeth, which is not reci- 
procal. _ 

Unanſwerable as theſe reaſons appeared to be, 
yet maſter Ruſtan found means eaſily to refute them 
by politively declaring, to the clergy in particular, 
that unleſs his maſter's demands were ſatisfied by a 
ſupply being granted for carrying on the buſineſs of 
Apulia, he would make an immediate claim of all 
the debt due to him from the crown of England 
(which he afferted to amount to one hundred and 
thirty-five thouſand five hundred and one marks), 
and in failure of payment to lay the kingdom under 
an interdict Had the prelates and clergy had a 
prince on whoſe fidelity or firmneſs they could have 
depended, they would doubtleſs have treated this 
menace with the contempt it deſerved ; but they 
knew the weakneſs of Henry, and the deep con- 
ceſſion he had already made ; they knew that an in- 
terdict of the king and kingdom, which were in the 
pope's power to inflict, would hazard both church 
and ſtate; and, from all thoſe conſiderations, 
they thought proper to ſubmit. Notwithſtanding 
this compliance, the nuncio inſiſted that the above 
ſum of one hundred and thirty-five thouſand five 
hundred and one marks, and five hundred and forty 
more for intereſt, ſhould be paid before Michael- 
mas; and that Henry ſhould come at the head of 
an army in perſon, or elſe ſend a general with a 
ſufficient army, againſt Manfred, by that time; all 
this under the pain of the whole tranſaction of Sicily 
becoming void, the money advanced upon it to be 
forfeited, the king excommunicated, and the king- 
dom put under an interdict. 

All this moved not the king to reflect upon the ab- 
ject ſtate of ſlavery to which he had reduced h m- 


* The curiovs may fee an account of it at large in Matthew Paris. Hugh Bigod, ca:l of Norfolk, had been lately created 


earl-marſhal. 
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ſelf and the nation: infatuated with his Sicilian ex- 
pedition, he thought of nothing but how to raiſe 
money by every poſſible device; among others, he 
had recourle to impoſing a new tax upon his ſub- 
jets; which was, that all who held fifteen pounds 
(fome ſay twenty pounds) a year, ſhould be obliged 
to take the order of knighthood, or buy it off with 
money. This could not fail of bringing in a large 
ſum to the Exchequer, ſince the perquiſites due to 
the crown upon every creation were very conſider- 
able; and the expence of ſupporting the dignity fo 
great, that molt people of moderate fortunes choſe 
to compound: add to this, that the ſherifts being 
generally negligent in the execution of this order, 
were fined for that offence; as likewiſe for not 
making up their accounts within a week after Mi- 
chaclmas. On this occaſion the ſon of the king of 
Man was folemnly knighted by Henry ; and the 
city of London was obliged to pay a talliage of five 
hundred marks. Nor did Henry ſtop here: he ex- 
tended his exactions even to the Welſh, who, be- 
ing naturally a reſtleſs people, were in no humour to 
be impoveriſhed at every turn, and had recourſe to 
arms. Prince Edward, who appears to have been 
at this time returned to England, and who had 
been inveſted in the property of the lands belong- 
ing to the crown on the Welſh borders, applied for 
a tum of money to the earl of Cornwall, his uncle, 
with which he raiſed a body of forces, and marched 
to chaſtiſe the enemy: but Edward's ſpirit was 
greater than his ſucceſs, for the winter- ſeaſon proved 
ſo unfavourable, that he was unable to diſlodge the 
Welſh from their faſtneſſes, or even to prevent their 
carrying their ravages to the very gates of Cheſter. 
The year 1257 opened with a great event: 
William, earl of Holland and king of the Romans, 
being killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Friſons, the 
electors of the empire met to conſult upon a new 
choice, and the majority carried it for the earl of 
Cornwall. In conſequence of which, deputies came 
early this year with the archbiſhop of Cologne's let- 
ter, acquainting the earl of the conſent of the ma- 
jority of the electors in his favour ; but that there 
were others of them who were for placing the crown 
on the head of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. Ri- 
chard, charmed with this proffered addition of dig- 
nity and power, reſolved to be beforehand with 
his competitor ; and every thing being ready for 
his departure, a parliament was held in Midlent, 
in which the elect-Kking of the Romans (a dignity 
preparatory to that of emperor) took leave of the 
repreſentative body of England in form, and ſet out, 
attended with a great number of Engliſh men of for- 
tune and quality. Towards the end of May, Henry 
received a letter from him, with advice of his hav- 
ing actually cruſhed the oppoſition againſt him, and 
that he had been crowned king of the Romans at 


Aix la Chapelle. 


The earl of Cornwall, who ſurpaſſed in actual 


riches any crowned head in Europe, is ſaid to have 


carried with him out of the kingdom no leſs than 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; an immenſe ſum 


in thoſe days! which, added to the repeated ex- 


actions of the pope, almoſt deprived the kingdom 
of all its currency, and contributed, with a ſcanty 
harveſt, to produce a calamitous dearth, which was 


felt by the common people ; but Henry, unmoved | 


ah 
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with this national diſaſter, and ſcill continuing p, 
gotted to the Sicilian project, importuned the 7 
lament (who continued ſitting atter the — 
of the king of the Romans) for a freſh ſuppl jo. 
turing them that the tormer was not 9 
pay the debts he had contracted; and, in order ni 
totten the hearts of the prelates, brought his ſon Fa. 
mund into the aſſembly in a Sicilian habit, vain!, 
imagining they would be, like himſelf, charm 4 
with the appearance of the boy. This palt 
tifice, however, would have produced nn 
contempt, had not the prelates been again — by 
the nuncio, who compelled them by his threats t 
grant the king forty-wwo thouſand pounds, [ 

To all the calamities England laboured under 
at th's time, muſt be added the war with Wales 
which became now too ſerious for Henry to remain 
any longer an unconcerned ſpectator : he therefore 
determined to take the field about the end of July; 
and the army being rendezvouſed, part at Cheſter 
and part at Eriſtol, the different corps were ordered 
to enter Wales at different quarters, Henry him- 
ſelf leading the main body. But the Welſh had 
now recourſe to their uſual policy: they ſtripped 
the country, through which the king and his troops 
were to paſs, of all ſubſiſtence for man or bez 
after which they retired towards Snowdon, that 
common check to the Engliſh projects within that 
country. 

Henry had ordered a body of troops fr . 
land, which, by invading — as —— had 1 
in the laſt expedition, might deprive the Welſh of 
all ſupplies of proviſion, which they recieved chiefly 
from that iſle ; but theſe forces not arriving, and 
as the weſtern diviſion of the army, appointed to 
make a diverſion in South Wales, had neglected to 
execute their orders, on account of the abſence of 
their general, R. Clare, earl cf Gloceſter (who 
was ſuſpected of holding a correſpondence with 
Llewellyn), Henry, in theſe circumſtances could 
not poſſibly bring the enemy to a battle, nor per- 
form any action of importance, and was therefore 
obliged - return home ſoon after Michaelmas, af- 
ter an inglorious campaign, for defraying the ch 
of which he had "a 4 dandy yes ivy — 

The latter part of this year, and the beginning of 
1258, were ſpent by Henry in a ſtate of inactivity; 
but about the midcle of March he ſummoned his 
military tenants to take the field againſt the Welſh, 
who had now over-ran great part of Pembrokeſhire : 
but ſo low was Henry's authority at this time ſunk, 
that not the leaſt regard was paid to his ſummons. 
Much about the ſame time he received advice of 
diſturbances that had ariſen in Scotland, where the 
earls of Monteith, Buchan, Marr, and Roſs, with 
ſeveral other diſcontented noblemen, had ſeized the 
perſon of Alexander and his queen, diſplaced the 
council appointed by Henry in his late viſit to that 
kingdom, and expelled all the Engliſh out of the 
country, and had alſo furniſhed aids to Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, to enable him more effectually to 
make head againſt the Engliſh government. 

Henry's conſternation at the ruinous {tate of his 
affairs was increaſed by a freſh demand of money 
from the pope, which he had not ſpirit to refuſe, 
and ſent him five thouſand marks, with an earneſt 
petition for a longer term for payment of the reſt“. 

Ruſtan, 


＋— 


It is ſomewhat ſtrange that Henry, amiſt all his diftrefs for 
want of money, ſhould be the firſt prince that ever ccined gold in 


England; and yet nothing is more certain. This year he ordered 
to be ftruck a piece of pure gold that weighed two ſterlings, or 
{;Iver 
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Ruſtan, the pope's nuncio, who had by this time | liſa party in forming an aſſociation againſt all the 
rendered himſelf completely deteſtable to the nation | plots of foreigners. Some of the moſt powertul 
by his boundleſs and impudent exactions, was this barons in the kingdom entered into and headed this 
car recalled, and one Herlot appointed in his ſtead. | aftociation, ſuch as Simon de Montfort, earl of Lei- 
The parliament met this year on the ſecond Tuet- ceſter and high-ſteward of England ; Humphrey 
day after Eaſter, and Herlot, the new nuncio, pro- | de Bohun, high-conſtable ; Roger Bigod, earl of 
duced a bull from the pope, enjoining the biſhops Norfolk and carl-marſhal; and R. de Clare, earl 
to pay the tenths granted to the King, under pain of | of Glocelter ; who were all fully determined to 
excommunication, “ all objections, all appeals, and abridge the prerogative of the crown, and extend 
all letters obtained, or to be obtained to the con- the liberties of the people. | 
trary, notwithſtanding (non obſtante).” The king, The reader may remember, that at the time the 
on his part, ſeconded this agent, and preſſed their Engliſh, by their noble ſtruggle tor liberty, had 
aſſiſting him with a ſupply tor the conqueſt of Si- obtained the Great Charter and Charter of Foreſts 
cily. Had he really intended to provoke them, he from king John, twenty-five barons had been ap- 
could hardly have mentioned any thing more likely pointed, under the title of Conſervators of the Pub- 
to produce that effect: the intolerable acts of papal | ic Liberties, to ſee thoſe charters properly obſerved. 
ryranny and oppreſſion, and ſuch complicated ſcenes | The civil wars which followed immediately upon 
of royal fraud and cozenage, as had been for ſome the granting thoſe charters, together with the fatal 
time paſt experienced by this unhappy nation, could ſubmiſſion the barons themſelves had made to Lewis, 
not fail to rouſe the indignation ot a people not loſt | prince of France, prevented the twenty-five, then 
to all ſenſe of freedom and independence. Far, | choſen, from continuing the exerciſe of their powers, 
therefore, from granting his requeſt, they loudly which had now lain dormant for upwards of forty 
complained of his repeated breaches of promiſe, and years, and were, in effect, looked upon as obſolete. 
of all the calamitics and misfortunes which his | Ihe preſent aſſociation, taking advantage of Henry's 
fooliſh and inconſiderate conduct had brought upon weaknels, reſolved to revive this commiſſion, which 
the nation, particularly his ruinous partiality to fo- | was ſo excellent a barrier againſt the illegal efforts 
reigners : and the earl of Leiceſter, addreſſing him- of royal authority; and Henry, alarmed at the ſpi- 
ſelf, not to the king, but to the aſſembly, de- | rit the parhament had lately ſhewn, promiſed to 
manded juſtice upon William de Valence, who in concur with them in every ſtep that could be taken 
arrogance exceeded all other foreigners. The par- for the advantage of the nation; and even granted 
liament then proceeded to enumerate all the parti- a writing, ſubſcribed by his own hand, by which 
culars of the king's miſmana gement, and that in he conſented to the nomination of twenty-four noble- 
ſo forcible a manner, that Henry began to open his men, twelve to be choſen by himſelf and twelve by 
eyes to conviction. He had recourſe to his uſual | the parliament, to draw up articles of reformation 
proteſtations of amendment, nay, he ſolemnly ſwore | in the ſtate, to which he ſwore to ſubmit, under pe- 
before the ſhrine and altar of St. Edward, that he | nalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and, as a farther 
would thenceforth reform his conduct by following proof of his ſincerity, he ordered his fon Edward to 
the advice of his natural-born Engliſhmen. This ſign this obligation“. 
expedient, however, had been too much hackneyed Upon the appointed day, the eleventh of June, 
to have any effect upon the prelent occaſion: theytold | the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, when the ba- 
him plainly, that they neither could nor would depend | rons, who did not chuſe to rely too far on Henry's 
upon his word, and therefore were reſolved to make | proteſtations, came attended with their military te- 
uſe of the power in their hands, to rectify the abuſes | nants, all well appointed and armed, and reſolutely 
of his reign in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould have | bent to compel the king to perform his word ; 
nothing to fear for the future from his inconſtancy. | and though, upon the king's entrance, they laid 
Shortly after, the parliament was prorogued, and | their ſwords aſide, he was not ſo convinced by this 
the city of Oxford appointed for the place of the | outward mark of reſpect, as not to aſk them, 
next ſeſſion. This receſs was employed by the Eng- with a viſible emotion, if he was their priſoner + ? 
To 


filver pennies ; but this coin gave great offence to the citizens} © And we will inviolably obſerve whatever ſhall be ordered 
of London, who petitioned againſt it, probably on account of | by the ſaid twenty-four, or the majority of them, duly elected 
ſome deficiency in the weight; and Henry, unwilling to diſ- | and ſworn, concerning the premiſſes; being willing, and 
oblige ſuch a powerful body, publiſhed a proclamation to cry | firmly commanding, that henceforth whatever they may order 
it down, defiring all thoſe who had taken it in payment, to | ſhall be faithfully obſerved by all our ſubjects. 

bring it to his Exchange, where they ſhould receive the cur- | And whatever ſecurity they, or the greater part of them, 
rent value, deducting one half-penny for the coinage. Lib. de | ſhall think proper for the due obſervation of the premiſſes, or 
Antiq. Legib. fol 42. thall provide for the ſame, we will duly and inviolably fulfil, 

That the reader may judge for himſelf, we ſhall here give | and cauſe to be performed. 
the original words of this charter as extracted from Rymer, « We likewiſe declare, that our eldeſt ſon Edward, having 
vol. i. p. 654, 655. and the more readily, as it ſeems to be a | taken his bodily oath, has by his letter granted, that all the 
neceſſary ſupplement to the Great Charter itſelf, above covenants he will, as far as lies in his power, inviolably 

„The king to all, &c obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, for ever. 

* Know ye, that we have granted to the peers and great | The foreſaid earls and barons likewiſe promiſed, that the 
men of our kingdom, by an oath taken for our ſoul by Robert | affairs above-mentioned being fulfilled, they will, with earneſt 
Waleran, that the ſtate of our kingdom ſhall be ordered, | zeal, labour to induce the community of our kingdom to give 
ratified, and reformed by twelve loyal perſons choſen out of | us a common ſupply.” 
our council, and twelve others choſen on the part of our peers, | The witneſſes to this charter are, prince Edward; Galfrid 
who are to meet at Oxford one month after the feaſt of Pen- | de Luſignan and William de Valence, the king's brothers; 
tecoſt to come next, according as ſhall ſeem to them moſt ex- | Peter of Savoy; John de Pleſſey, earl of Warwick; John Man- 
pedient, for the honour of God, for our ſervice, and for the | ſel, treaſurer of York ; Henry de Wingham, dean of St. Mar- 
benefit of our kingdom. tin's, in London; Peter de Rivall, Guy de Rocheford, Ro- 

* And if any of thoſe who ſhall be choſen on our part | bert Waleran, and in preſence of many others of our earls 
ſhould chance to be abſent, they who are preſent have power to | and barons : and is dated at Weſtminſter, the ſecond of May. 
ſubſtitute others in room of the abſent; and in like manner on | + It muſt be owned, that this appearance was neither decent 
the part of our peers and loyal ſubjects. nor legal ; but our author excuſes it, by ſaying, that, from their 

former 
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replied, that he was not their priſoner; but that 


they were come thither with a fixed retolution to 
other miniſters of the public, ſhould be choſen an. 


clear the kingdom of all the Poictevin and other 


OF ENGLAND. 


To this queſtion Roger Bigod, the earl-marſha}, | who ſhould adminiſter juſtice to the poor and the 


A. D. I253, 


rich, without favour or partiality. 


III. That the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 


foreigners, and redreis the gricvances of the nation. | nually, by the council of twenty-four. 


The firit buſineſs they went upon was to chuſe 
be committed to the care of the tour-and-twenty 
5 


the council of the four- and- twenty, whom we may 


IV. That the cuſtody of the king's caſtles ſhould 


call the Commictee for redreſſing National Griey- ; who ſhould entruſt them with ſuch as were well af. 


ances. The names of thdie who were elected were 


as follow: thoſe choien by the king were, Fulk Baſ- | 


let, biſhop of London ; Aymar de Valence, elect of 
Wincheſter ; Henry, fon of Richard, king of the 


Romans; Guy de Luſignan and William de Va- 


lence, the king's half- brothers; John, earl of Wa- 
renne; John, carl of Warwick; John Manſel, juſ- 
ticiary; J. de Derl ngton; the abbot of Weſtminſter; 
and Henry de Wigham, or Wingham, dean of St. 
Martin's le Grand, in London; the twelfth is omitted, 
but ſuppoied to be either Peter of Savoy, or James 
Audley. The twelve elected by the barons were, 
Walter de Cantelupe, biſhop of Worceſter; Simon, 
earl of Leiceſter; Richard, earl of Gloceſter; H um- 
phrey, earl of Hereford ; Roger, earl of Nortolk 
and earl-marſhal ; the lords Roger Mortimer, John 
Fitz Geoffrey, Hugh Bigod brother to the marthal, 
Richard de Grey, William de Bardolf, and Hugh 
d'Eſpencer. 

Theſe twenty - four being choſen, proceeded to 
the choice of four, who were to name the king's 
council; theſe were, the earl of Warwick, John 
Manſel, the earl-marſhal, and his brother Hugh 
Bigod : and they nominated the following perſons 
to be of the king's council; the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, the biſhop of Worceſter, the earl-marſhal, 


Peter of Savoy, the earl of Richmond, the earl of Al- 
bemarle, the earl of Warwick, the earl of Hereford, 
John Manſel, John Fitz Geoffrey, Peter Montfort, 
Richard de Grey, Roger Mortimer, James Audley. 

The election being over, Simon Montfort was 
unanimouſly choſen preſident of this council for the 
redreſs of grievances; and the commiſſioners now 
began to deliberate upon the intended reformation. 
After a few conferences on the ſubject, they drew 
up and agreed to the following articles, to which 
the parliament reſerved to itſelf a power to add, 
from time to time, ſuch others as ſhould be deemed 
neceſſary for the good of the ſtate. They were in 
ſubſtance as follows: 

I. That the king ſhould confirm the Great Char- 
ter, which he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve, and 
had as often violated. 

II. That the office of chief, juſticiary ſhould be 
beſtowed upon a perſon of talents and integrity, 


fected to the ſtate. 


V. That any perſon, of what degree or order {- 
ever, who ſhould oppoſe, directly or indirectly, 


what ſhould be decreed by the four-and-twenty, 


ſhould be puniſhable with death. 
VI. That the parliament ſhould meet three times 
every year, to enact ſuch laws as ſhould be found 


neceſſary for the good of the public.—In this ac. 


count we have followed the Annals of Burton, where - 


the reſolutions of the council are drawn up in form 
and where it is expreſly ſaid, that & there ſhouid be 
three parliaments every year; the ſirſt to meet ciaht 
days after Michaelmas ; the ſecond, the day after 
Candlemas ; and the third on the firit of June, or 
three weeks before the feſtival of St. John.” Rapin 
makes the parliament to meet only * once every 
year; and Smollett, but once in three years,” 

Theſe articles, which, from the place where they 
were drawn up, were called the Statutes or Frovi- 
ſions of Oxford, were approved by the parliament, 
and confirmed by the aſſent of the king and prince 
Edward, who folemnly ſwore to obſerve, and cauſe 
them to be oblerved, to the utmolt of their power, 

The fame committee next proceeded to ſettle the 
affairs of the parliament, and the rights of che ſub- 
jects to be preſent therein; and choſe twelve wile 
men to come to parliament as the repreſentatives of 
the community, or commons, which latter obliged 
themſelves to hold for citabliſhed what thoſe twelve 
ſhould do *. And here, I think, whatever othe; 
may allege to the contrary, we may fairly fix the 
firſt original, or embryo, of the judiciary power of 
the commons 1n parliament. 

Beſides theſe regulations, they likewiie drew up 
and agreed to the forms of oaths to be taken 
by themſelves, the chict-juſticiary, the chancellor, 
governors of caſtles, and others ; and ſome regula- 
tions with regard to the conduct of the great ot- 
ficers of the crown and houſhold; the cuſtody of 
wards, marriages, and eſcheats, and other burthens 
introduced by the Normannic law : matters in them- 
ſelves fo very curious, and ſo neceſſary to give the 
reader a clear idea of this important proceeding, that 
we have thrown them into a note, as they are to be 


| found in the Annals of Burton . _ 


former experience of Henry's levity, they had reaſon to fear he 
would employ a foreign force to over-awe the aſſembly. Ann. 
of Theokeſbury. 

The names of the twelve choſen by the barons to treat, 
in the three parliaments in a year, with the king's council, for 
all the commons, or whole community of the land, upon 
common buſineſs, were, according to the Annals of the Mona- 
ſtery of Burton, the biſhop of London, the earl of Wincheſter, 
the earl of Hereford, Philip Baſſet, John de Baliol, John de 
Verdun, Roger de Grey, Roger de Sumery, Rover de Montalt, 
Hugh d'Eſpenſer, Thomas de Greſtey, Egidius de Argenten. 

+ The firſt is the oath of the community, by waich 1s 
meant, that aſlociation which all ranks and degrees of men 
had made to ſtand by one another. It is as follows: 


This the community of England did ſwear at Oxford. 


« We, ſuch and ſuch, make it known to all people, that we 
have ſworn upon the holy Goſpels, and that we are obliged or 
bound together by that oath, and we promiſe in good faith, 


that evcry one of us, and all together, {hall aid one another; 


and that we will do right to ourſelves and ours, againft all 
men, taking nothing therefore, which can be ſo done without 
miſdoing, faving the faith we owe to the king and the crown. 
And we promiſe, upon the ſame oath, that we will not take 
any thing from one another, either land or moveable (goods), 
whereby this oath may by diſturbed, or any ways impaired; 
and if any man ſhall do contrary hereunto, we will hold him 
for our mortal enemy,” 


This is the oath of the Twenty-four. 


« Every one ſwear upon the holy Goſpels, that, to the 
honour of God, and by keeping their faith to the king, and 
tothe profit of the realm, he would ordain and treat with thoſe 
that had ſworn before (that is, the community) about the re- 
formation and amendment of the ſtate of the kingdom: and 
that he would not deſiſt from that work for any gift, promiſe, 
love, or hate, nor for the power of any man, nor for gain or 
loſs ; but that he would loyally (that is, faithfully and juſtly) 
do according to the tenor of the king's letter, which he had 
granted and alſo made,” 


This 
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Theſe meaſures, however, were not conſtituted 
without oppolition : the court began to ſuſpect, 
with ſome ſhadow of reaion, that thele reformers 
aimed only at depreſſing the regal power, and to 
get the government of the king and Kingdom into 
their own hands: the king's council, therefore, op- 

ofed thee new regulations; the earl of Warenne 
refuſed to ſign articles ſo derogatory to the King's 
prerogative z and Henry, ſon ot Richard, king of 
the Romans, proteſted againſt them, or any other 
ſuch regulations as ſhould be made in the abſence 
of his father. Hereupon the earl of Leiceſter, who 
was of a very fiery and inſolent diſpoſition, told 
him, that ſhould either his father or himſelf refuſe 
to concur in the ſalutary meaſures adopted by the 
barons for the preſervation of the public liberties, 
they ſhould not preſerve one foot of land in Eng- 
land. But the moſt ſanguine oppoſers of theſe in- 
ſtitutions were the king's uterine brothers, againſt 
whoſ- influence they ſeem to have been chicily le- 
velled. Two of theſe brothers had lands in Eng- 
land; Aymar de Valence, biſhop-clect of Win- 
cheſter, in right of his ſee; and William de Va- 
lence, either by the king's grant or purchaſe; but 
the other two, Guy and Geollrey de Luſignan, had 
none, only the laſt enjoyed the iſle of Oleron, and 
the poſt of ſeneſchal, or ſteward, of Gaſcony, by 
the grants of prince Edward. It was thought pro- 
per to intimidate theſe; and, therefore, a reſump- 
tion of the king's grants was talked of: this at- 
fected only William, who anſwered, that he was 
ready to defend his property at the hazard of his 
life. The great lords then entered into an aſſocia- 
tion for driving all foreigners out of the nation: 
Simon de Montfort, who was himſelf one, appear- 
ing warmer than any of them for executing this 
reſolution, and fpeeches were thrown out, threaten- 
ing all ſuch foreigners who ſhould refuſe to deliver 
up their caſtles and wardſhips, agreeable to the ar- 
ticle for that purpoſe in the new regulations, Wil- 
liam de Valence peremptorily declared that he would 
do neither: upon which Montfort ant{wered, that 
he ſhould either part with his caſtles or his head. 
The brothers thinking themſelves no longer ſafe, ſince 
reſiſtance or compliance might be equally tatal ro 
them, fled away privately from Oxford towards the 
ſea-coalt, in hopes of getting over to the continent; 
but being diſappointed of ſhipping, they both took 
refuge in the caſtle of Wolvetham, which belonged 
to the fee of Wincheſter. The barons no ſooner 
had advice which way they fled, than, apprehenſive 
of the conſequences of this eſcape, they broke up 
in an hurry from Oxford, and purſued them with all 
their forces as far as Wincheſter, where, without 
any formal adjournment, they reſumed and finiſhed 
the ſeſſion of this parliament. 

The biſhop's caſtle, wherein the brothers had 
taken ſhelter, being a ſanctuary, the barons did not 
chuſe to proceed to forcible means to bring them 
from thence, leſt by ſo doing they ſhould have 
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made the clergy their enemies, whoſe friendſhip 
and countenance were above all things neceſſary to 
their preſent proceedings; it was therefore thought 
moſt adviteable by them to have recourſe to a nezo- 
clation, and propoſed that the foreigners ſhould all 
quit the kingdom, and ſtay abroad till the ſtate of 
the nation was reformed, and then the king might 
jend tor them as he ſhould be adviſed by his coun- 
cil. Henry interpoſed in behalf of his brothers, 
and offered to give ſecurity for their peaceable be- 
haviour, and that they ſhould not oppoſe the ba- 
rons in any of their proceedings; nevertheleſs, the 
latter inſiſted that Guy and Geotirey ſhould quit 
the kingdom, but agreed that William and Aymar 
might remain here, provided they would ſubmit to 
ſuch confinement as the barons ſhould appoinr, 
till the troubles of the nation were fully compoſed. 
But they, not caring to be at the mercy of thoſe 
who were their profeſſed enemies, rather choſe to go 
abroad with their brothers, even at the hazard of 
forfeiting the eſtates they ſhould leave behind them 
in Engiand. 

The matter being thus ſettled, they were allowed 
a ſafe- conduct, and embarked, on the fourteenth 
of July, 1258. They were no ſooner departed than 
all their treaſures, which they had depoſited in ſe- 
veral religious houſes, were leized, and their lands 
confiſcated; nay, ſo far did their enemies carry their 
revenge, that a letter was ſent, in the names of the 
twenty-four, to the pope, fully repreſenting their 
conduct with regard to the expulſion of the king's 
brothers, and particularly inveighing againſt Aymar, 
the biſhop-elect of Wincheſter, as a perſon altogether 
unworthy of the prelatical office, beſceching his ho- 
lineſs, that, by the fullneſs of his power, he would 
remove him from his ſee ; at the ſame time giving 
the pontiff to underſtand, that even ſhould the king 
and the great men of the kingdom conſent to the 
return of him and the other exiles, that the com- 
munity would by no means ſuffer them to come here 
again, or to be reinſtated in their former poſts and 
Offices. 

The barons being thus rid of the foreigners, 
agreed, before their ſeparation, upon an oath of aſ- 
ſociation to ſtand by the Oxford Proviſions with 
their lives and fortunes ; and the parliament, which 
{till continued to fit at Wincheſter, reſolved to ſe- 
cure the city of London 1n their intereſt. The earl 
of Leiceſter and John Fitz Geoffrey were commil- 
ſioned to manage this great point, and they found 
the citizens, who had not been a little provoked by 
Henry's repeated oppreſſions of them, in the very 
diſpoſition they could with ; in a word, they agreed 
to itand by the b rons to the laſt, and gave them 
a charter to that effect, under the common-ſeal of 
the city, 

Thus far every thing went ſmoothly on in favour 
of the regulating barons; but the great intereſt which 
the king of the Romans had in the kingdom would 
not ſufter him to be a ſilent ſpectator of the late 
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This the High-juſtice of England did or ſhall ſwear. 

* He ſwears, or (wore, that well and lovally, to his power, 
he would do what appertained to his office ot juſtice, and do 
right to all men, to the advantage and good of the king and 
eingdom; according to the proviſions made, and to be made, 
of the tw-nty-tour, and of the council of the king and the 
=_ men of the land, who had ſworn to aid and maintain 

im in theſe things.“ 
This the Chancellor of England did ſwear. 
* That he ſheuld ſeal no writs without the command of 
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the king and his council, that ſhall be preſent, except writs of 
courſe ; nor ſhould ſeal the gift or grant of a great ward or 
great „or of eſcheats, without the afſ-nt of the great 
council, or the greater part of them; nor that he ſhould ſcal 
any thing, contrary to the ordinances then made, or to be made, 
by the twenty-four, or the greater fart of them; nor that he 
ſhould take any reward, but what had been given to others; 


and that if he took to him an aſſiſtant or deputy, it ſhould 

be according to a form prefcribed by the council.” Ann. 

Burton. page 413, 415, 435» 
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fundamental alteration of the Engliſh monarchy 
and conititution. IIl- gotten power is ever preca- 
rious, and thote who are poſſeſſed of it are under 
perpetual apprehenſions ot loſing it on every ſlight 
occaſion. No ſooner was it known to the barons 
that Richard intended making a viſit to England, 
than they were ſtruck with dread, leſt he ſhould 
ule the great intereit he had with the commons, to 
oppole, and perhaps defeat, their meaſures, and re- 
inſtate the king in thoſe prerogatives which be- 
longed to him as inherent in the crown, and many 
of which they had, in the wantonnels of their 
power, taken from him, arrogating the exerciſe of 
them to themſelves: for it mult be confeſſed, that, 
though the barons were probably animated by a 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm in their firſt attempts to 
reform the abuſes of government, which were, in- 
deed, manitold ; yet, in the proſecution of this 
laudable work, they certainly over-ſhot the mark, 
and made too violent encroachments on the royal 
prerogative. Fearful, therefore, that the great 
credit of the king of the Romans might check their 
progreſs, they diſpatched the biſhop of Worceſter, 
with other deputies, to meet him at St. Omer's, 
and to give him to underſtand that they would 
not ſuffer him to ſet foot on Engliſh ground until 
he ſhould have firlt tworn to obſerve the Oxford 
Proviſions, in like manner at king Henry and prince 
Edward had done on their parts : at the fame time 
they required ro know on what account he was 
coming to England, and how long he would ſtay : 
very extraordinary demands to be made of their 
king's brother, and of an earl of Cornwall, ſupe- 
rior to any of them in quality and eſtate. 

Richard, incenſed at their inſolence, ſwore that 
he would never take the oath they wanted to im- 
pole on him, and that he would return to and from 
England when and in what manner he pleaſed, 
without ſubmitting to give them an account. Not 
long after, however, he received advice that all 
precautions had been taken in England, by raiſing 
troops and fitting out a fleet, to prevent his land- 
ing: this determined him to comply with the re- 
queſt of the barons; and the king himſelf writing 
a letter to preſs him ſo to do“, he ſoon found all 
oppoſition would be uſeleſs. Having ſignified 
his readineſs to aſſent to what had been demanded 
of him, he prepared to embark with his queen, his 
fon Edmund, and a very flight retinue. 

On the twenty-{eventh ct January, 1259, he 
landed at Dover, and, proceeding to Canterbury, 
was there met by his brother Henry and the ba- 
rons, when the former {agreeable to what was dic- 
rated to him), called upon him, by the plain title 
of earl of Cornwall, to take the oath required, 
which was very ſtrict, and in the terms to be found 
in the note T. This oath he took by one of his 
knights, ſwearing in his ſeat as carl of Cornwall. 

On this occaſion the barons certainly acted ac- 
cording to the dictates of common ſenſe, and in 
a perfect conſiſtency with the genius of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. This circumſtance, however, gave 
ſuch offence to the German noblemen who attended 
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Richard, and who, probably, thought the dig 
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of their ſovereign groſly inſulted, that they — 
diately returned to their own country with indig- 
nation: and though Richard was magnificently S 
ceived, on the firſt of February, at London, yet 
finding nothing agreeable to him about court, he 
{oon retired into Cornwall, to live cheap and re. 
trieve his fortune, which had been greatly Impaired 
by the prodigious expence he had been at in ſup- 
port of his own dignity. 

Thoſe who now held the reins of government 
found it neceſſary to turn their attention to foreion 
concerns; they were very apprehenſive that the 
French ſhould take advantage of the preſent poſture 
of affairs to puſh their conqueſts in Guienne, This 
apprehenſion made them reſolve at all events to 
eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with the king of France, 
whole coutenance and ſupport might counter- 
ballance any efforts made by the king and his 
friends to retrieve the prerogative z and the carl of 
Leiceſter charged himſelf with this commiſſion, 
though at the ſame time he flatly denied to renounce 
tor himſelf or his heirs. This conduct gave the earl 
of Gloceſter the firſt ſuſpicion of that ambition, by 
which Montfort afterwards fo dangerouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf: as he was married to Henry's ſiſter, 
it was eaſy to foreſee that he aimed at no leſs than 
the ſucceſſion itſelf. Montfort was poſſeſſed of 
great intereſts in France; if, therefore, all the 
royal family, except his wife, had actually re- 
nounced their claims to the conteſted countries in 
Normandy, he was undoubtedly next claimant in 
right of blood. It was, therefore, a very impo- 
litic ſtep to give a commiſſion of this nature to a 
man of Montfort's principles and ambitious views. 
However tenacious he might be of what he thought 
his own right, he appeared very little concerned 
about thoſe of his ſovereign and near relation; for, 
in order to facilitate a treaty, which he thought o 
neceſſary to the purpoſes of his party, he propoſed 
to ſacrifice all Henry's titles to Normandy and An- 
jou. Such a propoſition could not fail of being 
very agreeable to Lewis, who forthwith aſſented to 
the terms, and concluded a treaty, which the fac- 
tion here compelled Henry to ſign ; nay, fo abſo- 
lately was he in their power, that he even found 
himſelf compelled to go over to the continent, and 
give the French king a meeting at Abbeville, where, 
in an aſſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed 
all title to Normandy and Anjou, while Lewis ceded 
in his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, and 
all that France poſſeſied on the other fide of the 
Garonne, upon condition that he would do ho- 
mage, and ſit among the peers of France, as duke 
of Guienne 1. Thus Henry, for the too great 
neglect of his ſubjects, found himſelf at laſt forced to 
divide with them the government of his dominions 
both at home and abroad, or rather to reſign the 
management of all affairs into their hands. Perhaps 
he might have avoided this mortification, had he 
been leſs obſequious to the court of Rome, which 
certainly was the principal cauſe of his diſgrace. 
John loſt his authority by too vigorouſly oppoſing 


* That this letter was extortea, there is little reaſon to doubt, 
for, in a poſtſcript, the king of the Romans 1s enjoined by 
Henry not to attempt to bring any of his brothers into Eng- 
land. See Rymer, vol. i. p. 672. 

+ „Hear ye, all people, that I, Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
do here ſwear upon the holy Goſpels, that I will be faithful 
and obedient, together with you the barons, to reform the 


' courſe of evil men; and I will be your effectual helper, to 


' expel all the rebels and diſturbers of the ſame kingdom; and 
will obſerve this oath inviolably. under pain of loſing all the 
lands I have in England.” 

t And from that time the king of England left out the title 
of duke of Normandy and Anjou, in Eis grants and letters pa- 


tent. W. Riſhanger, p. 989. 


kingdom of England, kitherto too much out of order, by the | 


the 
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the pope 3 Henry, by making himſelf his ſlave. 


But to reſume our narrative. 

While the king was in France, the four-and- 
twenty iſſued an edict, enjoining the farmers of 
all benefices filled by foreigners, to pay the reve- 
nues to certain perions appointed to receive them, 
on pain to the offenders of having their houſes 
razed to the ground. By this ſalutary precaution 
England was treed for a time from the prodigious 
number of Italian leeches that ſucked the beſt blood 
of the nation. 

The year 1260 opened with warm animoſities 
between the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, the 
two powerful heads of the baronial league: Glo- 
ceſter, from ſeveral parts of Montfort's conduct, 
had conceived an extreme jealouſy againſt him; 
he well knew the buſtling ſpirit of that nobleman, 
and that he looked with diſdain on every other rank 
but that of chief; in order, therefore, to counter- 
act his ambitious projects. the former had recourſe 
to artifice, and laboured to fill Henry's mind with 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions, as if there had 
been a ſecret correſpondence between prince Ed- 
ward and the earl of Leiceſter, and his own halt- 
brothers, who had been baniſhed the kingdom, 
with an intention to employ a foreign force and to 
place the prince upon the throne of England. 
Henry, whoſe waxcn mind yielded to every im- 
preſſion, immediately formed to himſelf the moſt 
trightful ideas of depoſition, impriſoament, and 
unnatural rebellion. He was then at St. Omer's, 
on his way back for England, after having finiſhed 
all matters at the French court, and having per- 
formed his homage*; but now was ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic, that he ſtopped ſhort, nor could he be 
prevailed on to embark till he received letters from 
his brother, the king of the Romans, and prince 
Edward, with the ſeals annexed of many other 
noblemea in parliament aſſembled, profeſſing their 
attachment to his perſon and family, and giving 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that he might return 
in perfect ſafety. Thus reaſſured, Henry croſſed 
the ſea about the latter end of April; and coming, 
on the laſt day of that month, to London, took 
up his lodgings in the biſhop's palace +. 

Althouga Henry met, at his return to his Eng- 
liſh dominions, with the higheſt demonſtrations of 
loyalty and affection from all his great ſubjects and 
the princes of the blood, nevertheleſs he could not 
ſo far get the better of the fears inſtilled into him 
by the earl of Gloceſter, but that he ſhewed evi- 
dent ſigns of jealouſy towards prince Edward and 
the earl of Leiceſter, and a manifeſt preference in 
favour of the earl of Gloceſter, whom, with his 
followers, he admitted to lodge within the city, 
whilit the king of the Romans was fain to return 
to his palace at Weſtminſter; and the prince, with 
Montfort, were quartered at St. John's Clerken- 
well. 

The prince conſidering this diſtinction as a tacit 
cenſure on his conduct and principles, took occa- 
ſion to meet his father at St. Paul's, when all the 
nobility were there aſſembled, and proteſted his 
innocence, offering to ſtand to the judgment of his 
father and his uncle, the king of the Romans, as 
he did not look upon the barons as his peers, nor 
himſelf ſubject to their cognizance and judicature. 
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A day of trial being accordingly appointed, at a 
meeting of the parliament at Weſtminſter, the prince 
acquitted himſelf ſo entirely as to be reconciled to 
all the court and the nobility, to the great mor- 
tification and confuſion of the Gloceſter faction, 
whoſe chief, the earl, finding himſelf diſappointed 
in this part of his ſcheme, openly attacked the carl 
of Leiceſter, whom he accuſed of ſeveral malver- 
ſations, as well in Guienne as in England, and de- 
manded that a day ſhould be fixed for examining 
the impeachment which he intended to bring 
againſt him; but finding that nobleman's party ſo 
ſtrong, and himſelf fo full of confidence, he dropped 
the prolecution. Theſe diviſions anſwered Henry's 
views, and broke the ſtrength of the barons ; ar 
the ſame time he laid hold of the late rumour of 
a revolution to oblige all the citizens of London, 
above the age of twelve, to renew their oath of al- 
legiance to him. 

Soon after, the nation loſt an uſeful friend by 
the departure of the king of the Romans, who had 
at this critical juncture interpoſed his beſt offices 
to reconcile the embroiled parties and reſtore the 
public peace; but now he was under a neceſſity of 
repairing to Germany, to take care of his intereſts 
there, in relation to the imperial crown, of which 
a tender had been lately made him. At the ſame 
time prince Edward took his leave to go to his go- 
vernment of Gaſcony, where ſome differences that 
had ariſen between him and his brother-in-law, 
the king of Caſtile, required his preſence. 

The junto of barons had now been near three 
years abſolute maſters of the realm, under pretence 
of reforming its ſtate : Henry, careleſs and indo- 
lent as he was, could not but feel and reſent the 
daily mortifications he was obliged to undergo. 
He hoped to draw ſome advantage from the quar- 
rel between the earls of Leiceſter and Glocetter ; 
and actually applied to the pope to abſolve 
him from the oath he had taken to obſerve the 
Statutes of Oxford. Alexander IV. then pontiff, 
glad of an opportunity to be revenged on the ba- 
rons for their having ſtopped the revenues of fo- 
reign beneficed prieſts, readily granted Henry's re- 
queit ; but before the diſpenſation could be made 
out, he was overtaken by death, and tucceeded in 
the papal chair by Urban IV. who confirmed the 
conceſſion of his predeceſſor, and ſent over a diſ- 
penſation in form. 

Henry having obtained this eccleſiaſtical opiate 
for his ſcruples, reſolved to declare the ſecret pur- 
poſe of his heart; and having aſſembled a parlia- 
ment at London, in the beginning of March, 1261, 
he, in a ſet ſpeech, told them, That as they had 
not, on their parts, performed theig promiſe to pay 
his debts, and augment his revenue, when he ſigned 
the Proviſions of Oxford, he did not think himſelf 
obliged to keep the oath he had there taken ; thar 
he was determined no longer to remain in the hands 
of a faction, that had treated him more like a ſlave 
than their king, but would forthwith free himſelf 
from ſuch inglorious bonds, and aſſert the dignity 
of his prerogative.” The whole aſſembly was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment at this unexpected declaration; 
and the king, without giving them time to canva!s 
the matter with him, retired, and threw himfclf 
into the Tower, the governor of which he had pre- 


* In the king's gardens in the Louvre. Sce Du Tillet's Re- 
cueil des Traités. 


who had been married, while he was at Paris, to John, duke 


of Brittany, who was to have with her in dowry the earldom 


+ Lenry left behind him in France his daughter Beatrix, | of Richmond, Rymer, vol. i. p. 675, 632, 693, 698. 
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viouſly ſecured in his intereſt, ſeized all the mo- 


ney in the mint, which was then kept in that 
place; publithed a proclamation for removing all 
the ſherifis and other officers, nominated by the 
twenty-four; and acted with ſuch vigour as ſeemed 
to be the effect of a iteady reſolution to retrieve 
his independency. He next publiſhed a mamitcito, 
ſetting forth the motives of his conduct, and pro- 
miling his ſubjects that he would inviolably obſerve 
the two charters, notwithſtanding any falſe reports 
ro the contrary, that might be propagated by evil- 
minded or dilaftected perſons. 

After this, leaving the cuſtody of the Tower in 
hands he could truſt, he repaired to Wincheſter ; 
where, to ſhew his contempt of the barons and the 
Oxford Proviſions, he removed Nicholas of Ely 
and Hugh d'Eſpenler from their poſts of chancel- 
lor and chief: juſticiary, into which they had been 

ut by the twenty-four, inveſting in their ſtead 
Walter de Merton and Philip Baſſet with thoſe dig- 
nit ies. 

The barons, though amazed with this ſpirit and 
reſolution in the king, which he had never before 
diſcovered, and which, till this time, nobody thought 
him capable of exerting; yet, not to be wanting 
to themſel ves or their cauſe, they put in practice 
every method they could deviſe, to keep the ſeve- 
ral counties from ſubmitting to the ne officers the 
king had put over them. 

Both parties earneſtly wiſhed for the return of prince 
Edward, who was all this time in France: the king 
hoped to find an addition of ſtrength to his party 
by the coalition of his own fon and the great men 
in his intereſt ; the barons, who ſeem to have en- 
tertained an high opinion of the young prince's 
abilities and his love for his country, expected that 
by his interpoſition an accommodation might be 
brought about on terms that would at once free 
the nation from the fears of arbitrary power, dictated 
by foreign councils, and clear their character of 
having taken up arms rather through a turbulent 
and ambitious ſpirit, than from a real motive of 
ſecuring their own liberties and thoſe of their fel- 
low- ſubjects. Prince Edward, on his ſide, no ſooner 
learned the ſtate of affairs here, than he haſtened 
over in order to prevent the calamities of a civil 
war, which might at once prove deſtructive to the 
intereſts of his family and thoſe of the community. 
At his arrival he aſtoniſned his father by openly 
blaming his conduct in having broken through the 
ſolemn oath he had taken at Oxford; and ſtill 
more, for having called in the aſſiſtance of the ſee 
of Rome, ever labouring to ſubject this land to her 
authority, for abſolving him from his engagements. 
If Henry was confounded at theſe ſentiments in his 
ſon, he was no leſs perplexed and afflicted when he 
heard that the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, 
whoſe diſſentions were the harveſt of his hopes, had 
ſacrificed their private animoſities to join in defence 
of the Oxford Proviſions, to which they now jointly 
{wore anew. 

Exulting in the exigence to which they now 
thought the king reduced, the barons gave him to 
underſtand, that unleſs he would voluntarily re- 
move from about him the pernicious counſellors 
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who had put him upon his late meaſures, they 
would proceed to every extremity to oblige him to 
ſuch removal. Henry, whole paſlions veered With 
every change of circumſtance, now relapſed into 
all his native perplexity and irreſolution; he could 
not determine what anſwer to return to this bold 
and menacing meſſage, but kept himſelf cloſe ſhut 
up in the Tower, thinking of nothing but depoſi- 
tion and confinement in a more diſmal habitation, 
In this ſtate of terror and apprehenſion he had re- 
courle to a ſtep, which entirely fruſtrated the end 
he hoped to anſwer from it, by alienating the re- 
gard of the whole nation from him, who before 
were rather diſpoſed to think him harſhly treated, 
and that the barons had exceeded the limits of a 
lawful and laudable oppoſition: he publiſhed the 
pope's bull, abſolving him from the obſervation of 
the Oxford Proviſions, Immediately every one 
looked upon him as a perſon upon whoſe faith and 
ſincerity no dependence could be placed. The ba- 
rons* party daily increaſed, and every thing now 
portended a civil war, when the king of the Ro- 
mans, who, upon finding that the German princes 
had cajoled him with promiſes that they were not 
able to perform, had abandoned the project of 
getting himſelf choſen emperor, and returned to 
England, interpoſed his good offices, and happily 
effected an accommodation for the preſent, by per- 
ſuading his brother to confirm the Proviſions of 
Oxford, and prevailing on the barons to depart 
from thoſe articles of the ſtatutes which bore too 
hard on the royal prerogative. 

Notwithſtanding that we muſt allow ſeveral of 
the Oxford Proviſions to have been much in fa- 
vour of the public liberties, yet we cannot deny that 
many of them weredeſtruCtiveof the ſpirit of the Eng- 
liſn conſtitution, therefore the propoſed agreement 
was in all reſpects equitable *, and as ſuch had 
been approved by all the members of the council; 
but the haughty and ambitious Leiceſter could not 
be brought to conſent to a compromiſe that would 
diveſt him of a great part of his authority; he 
therefore, on pretence that no dependence could 
be placed on Henry's word or oath, however ſa- 
cred, after the laſt inſtance he had given of his 
tergiverſation, refuſed to agree to the terms of the 
treaty, and retired in high diſguſt into France. 

There wanted not, indeed, others of the barons 
who were diſſatisfied with the articles of agreement; 
but as they were unwilling to involve the nation 
in the miſcries of a civil war, they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be over- ruled by the majority, and ac- 
cordingly ſubſcribed the treaty. 

Peace being once more reſtored to the kingdom, 
the king of the Romans again liſtened to an invi- 
tation ſent him by the princes of Germany, and 
went over thither, though to no other purpoſe, as 
afterwards appeared, but to ſpend the money he 
had raiſed upon his eſtate in England. Henry 
too, taking advantage of the preſent calm, ſet out 
from Weitminſter on the third of July, with his 
queen, on his way to France, in order to hold a 
conference with Lewis, and to prevent the meaſures 
which the earl of Leiceſter was taking at that court 
for diſturbing the peace of England. 
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Our hiltorians have left us in the dark as to the particular 
articles of the Oxford Proviſions, which were to be confirmed 
or cancelled by this agreement ;* but we are told by two an- 
tient MSS. (one in Bennet's college library, in Cambridge, 
and the other in the Bodleian collection) that thoſe ſtatutes 
chiefly related, to the ſuits of court, and diſtreſſes mace by 


| tenants in capite, and other lords of manors, upon the under» 


tenants ; which being very much for the benefit both of the 
lords and tenants, were, ſome years after, again confirmed by 
the king, and inſerted, word for word, in the Qatutes of 
Marlebridge. ä 
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During his {tay abroad, the king ſell danger- 
ouſly ill of a quartan fever, in the beginning of 
September, Which held him all that month, and 
reduced him ſo low, that he thought fit, upon his 
recovery, to contirm his health by an ealy and plca- 
ſant tour through the chief cities of Burgundy and 
Champagne before he returned to England. He 
landed at Dover on the twentieth of December, 
and, having kept his Chriſtmas at Canterbury, 
came, in the beginning of January, 1263, fo 
London. The king of the Romans alſo, finding 
his Italian expedition too dangerous whilſt Man- 
fred's partiſans inteſted all the roads, or rather be- 
cauſe the pope had not yet decided the diſpute be- 
tween him and Alphonlo, king of Caſtile, returned 
home on the tenth of February next following. 

Towards the end of the preceding year, and 
while Henry was yet in France, R. Clare, earl of 
Gloceſter, being ſcized with death, ſent for his fon 
Gilbert, whom he made to {wear that he would 
never depart from obſerving and enforcing the 
Proviſions of Oxtord. The earl of Leiceſter allo, 
taking advantage of the king's abſence, had re- 

aired to England; and, in a parliament held at 
* had produced a revocation of the pope's 
abſolution of Henry's obſervance of thoſe ſta- 
tutes, immediately aiter which he retired again to 
France *. 

Henry, on his arrival, therefore was accoſted by 
the barons, now reinforced by the young earl of 
Gloceſter and his friends, with a petition urging 
the obſervation of the Oxtord Proviſions, accord- 
ing to the amendments made by the laſt compro- 
mile ; but, to their aſtoniſhment, Henry not only 
refuſed this very juſt and proper requeſt, but pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to iſſue out writs forbidding the 
obſervation of thoſe ſtatutes throughout the king- 
dom. 

The Welſh, who had been ſome time in arma, 
taking advantage of thediflentions in England, had 
committed ſuch repeated depredations on the lands 
bordering upon that principality, that Henry found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of recalling prince Ed- 
ward, who was at that time in France, ſignaliſing 
himſelf in the tournaments held there, to come 
over and defend the Marches, of which he waslord- 
warden. The prince readily obeyed the ſummons ; 
and, on his arrival, took the field againſt the in- 
vaders; but, for want of money to pay his troops, 
his operations proceeded very languidly. In this diſ- 
agreeable ſituation he had recourſe to an expedient, 
which nothing but the prevailing anarchy of the 
times can poſſibly excule : he knowing that there 
was a great ſum of ready caſh and valuable effects 
lodged in the treafury of the Knights Templars, 
which was looked upon as an inviolable ſanctuary 
by all parties; he therefore marched ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly back to London, and proceeding with 
his troops to the Temple, without communicat- 
ing his deſign to any one, he ſeized upon all the 
trealure he found in the cuſtody of that fraternity, 
amounting to ten thouſand pounds ſterling. This 
cauled a general clamour againſt him, and again 
turned the ſcale of the people's affection, which, a 
little before, had been inclined to Henry, who, 
though he diſapproved of what his ſon had done, 
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was, by the artful repreſentation of the barons, 
charged with the whole odium of this unpopular, 
and, indeed, very unjuſt proceeding. 

Notwithitanding that Henry ſtill kept his rett- 
dence in London, that capital remained attached 
to the barons, who, making uſe of their powers, 
held a parliament, or rather great aſſembly of the 
nobles in their interelt, at London, about Whit- 
ſuntide. Here the king and the prince were de- 
clared guilty of perjury : manifeſtos were iſſued for 
railing forces; all who refuſed to join them were 
to be treated as rebels; and the earl of Leiceſter 
was named to command in chief. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed here, the pope (Ur- 
ban IV.) conſidering England as an exhauſted 
fund, from which he could drain no. more money, 
retolved to play the ſame game with France, touch- 
ing the crown of Sicily, and actually entered into 
a negociation with Charles, count of Anjou, bro- 
ther to the French king, for placing him on the 
Sicilian throne. To prepare Henry for this change 
in his reſolution, he wrote a long letter to him, in 
which, after having reproached him with the non- 
performance of his promiſes, he declared that he 
ſhould be obliged to caſt his eyes on ſome other 
prince, who would engage heartily and expediti- 
oully in the project. 

The king of the Romans acted a truly patriotic 
part amidit all theſe diſſentions: though in his 
heart he blamed the king for his pernicious parti- 
ality to foreigners, and that diſregard of his oaths 
and promiſes, which had begotten ſuch a general 
diſtruſt of him in the breaſts of his ſubjects, yer 
the great intereſt the earl had in the kingdom would 
not ſuffer him to be a ſilent ſpectator of the late 
fundamental alteration of the Engliſh monarchy and 
conſtitution. He had hitherto declared himſelf of 
no party ; but now, that he found every thing 
tending to an inſurrection, he deſired a meeting 
with the barons, which was accordingly held near 
Wallingford, in Berkſhire; in conſequencence of 
which he wrote a letter to his brother, earneſtly 
preſſing him to refrain from hoſtilities till he re- 
ceived farther advice from him ; at the fame time 
he prevailed on the barons to continue inactive on 
their parts : but the power of the latter was too un- 
connected and diſperſed, and they themſelves too 
independent of controul, for them to abſtain from 
hoſtilities throughout the kingdom. Their reſent- 
ment, indeed, fell chiefly upon ſtrangers, and all 
who could not ſpeak Engliſh felt it ſeverely : Man- 
ſel, who was by birth a Fleming, and Henry's chief 
miniſter, finding his matter could not protect him, 
thought it moſt prudent to withdraw out of the 
kingdom ; but he was purſued, even into France, 
by Henry, fon to the king of the Romans, who 
was himſelf, by the contrivance of the queen of 
England, taken priſoner at Boulogne. 

The main army of the barons was encamped at 
Iſleworth, in the neighbourhood of London, with 
which city they held a cloſe correſpondence ; and 
the citizens, going in a body to Henry, who was 
{till in the Tower, preſented a petition, in which 
they declared that they would not ſuffer the revo- 
cation of the Oxford Proviſions; and at the ſ-me 
time preſented a memorial from the earl of Lei- 


»The brief of revocation was publicly read in the council, 
contrary to the will of Ralph Baſſet, the juſticiary (lately pur 
in by the king.) This circumſtance is found in no other 
writer except the MS. Chronicle of St. Auguſtine; and, if 
true, gives us the reaſon of the fo ſudden change in the barons 
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humour, from what it was in the beginning of this year; as 
alſo the cauſe of what happened in the next, as will be ſeen 
prefently. But if the abſolution was really revoked, it was 
ſhortly after re-confirmed, 
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ceſter and the principal barons, ſetting forth the 
reaſons of their preſent oppoſition, and beſceching 
the king that he would not depart from the oath 
he had taken to obſerve the ſtatutes made at Ox- 
ford, withal declaring their readineſs to ſubmit to 
a freſh reviſal of thoſe Proviſions, and to alter, 
amend, or Icave out ſuch of them as ſhould, upon 
mature deliberation, be found to bear too hard up- 
on the prerogatives of the crown; conciuding with 
a molt earnett requeſt that the kingdom might 
thenceforth be governed by its native ſubjects, as 
was the practice in all other nations. 

Thele addreſics, however, had no effect upon 
Henry, who, expecting his ſon Edward to come 


ſpeedily to his relief, with a body of forces from 


the North, headed by the Cummins, the Bruces, 
the Baliols, Piercys, and others, rejected the ba- 


- rons petition z upon which Leiceſter, with his 


army, quitting his camp at Iſleworth, advanced 
mto the neighbourhood of London, and took poſt 
in Southwark. This ſtep threw Henry into great 
conſternation ; he expected nothing leſs than to be 
himfelf beſieged in London, and was ſeriouſly diſ- 
poled to an accommodation, though it was power- 
fully oppoſed by the queen and her friends, the 
former of whom had very lately been grolly ab- 
uſed by the populace of London : nevertheleſs 
the king, deſpairing of relief, ſent the barons word, 
that he would contorm to the Oxford Proviſions. 
Upon which a treaty was drawn up, containing 
the following articles as terms. 

I. That Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, 
ſhould be fet at liberty. 

II. That the king's caſtles ſhould be put into 
the hands of the barons. 

HI. That the proviſions of Oxford ſhould be 
inviolably obſerved by the King as well as others. 

IV. That all foreigners, except thoſe allowed by 

the unanimous conlent of the barons, ſhould be 
obliged forthwith to depart the land, never again 
to return, | 

It may be eaſily conceived that the king aſſented 
to terms ſo very diſadvantageous and diſhonour- 
able merely to gain time; accordingly he began to 
ſtore with arms and proviſions thoſe caſtles which 
were ſtill in his power. This ſtep, though un- 
doubtedly warranted by the critical ſituation he 
was in, gave the alarm to the barons, who now 
began to be more than ever upon their guard. 

During this ſtate of uncertainty, prince Edward, 
finding himſelf diſappointed in the ſuccours he ex- 
pected from the North, and judging that himſelf 
and a few followers could be of little ſervice to 
the king, marched to reinforce the caſtle of Briſtol, 
of which his father Henry had entruſted him with 
the cuſtody ; but a difference happening between 
him and the townſmen, who were in the intereſt of 
the barons, upon the prince's demanding the city 
to furniſh him with proviſions, the latter took up 
arms, and Edward was obliged to retire into 
the caſtle, where the inhabitants immediately 
blocked him up, in hopes by famine to oblige him 
to ſurrender it into their hands. Thus diſtreſſed, 
the prince ſent for the biſhop of Worceſter, who 
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had all along acted the part of a mediator, and 
promiſed that he would agree to the articles of the 
late treaty, if he would procure him his liberty 
The prelate, relying upon his honour, effectel 
an accommodation between him and the Briſtol 
people, and Edward ſet out with him, in order, as 
the good biſhop thought, to join the barons, and 
there ſubſcribe the articles that had been agreed 
to by his father; but he ſoon found himſelf the 
dupe of his too great credulity, for no ſooner were 
they arrived at Egham, in their way to London, 
than Edward clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and roge 
tull ſpeed to the caſtle of Windſor, in which he 
took refuge, leaving the biſhop equally ſurprized 
and enraged at this unprincely breach of faith, for 
which there certainly can be no excuſe offered, ex. 
cept we ſuppoſe it the frolick of a young giddy 
man, to puta trick upon an old prelate; but even 
taking it in this favourable light, it was a very im- 
politic joke, as matters then ſtood ; and of this 
the biſhop was not long before he made Edward 
ſenſible, tor, provoked at this deceit, he carried 
his complaints to the barons, who immediately de- 
termined to lay fiege to Windlor caſtle, The prince 
was greatly alarmed at their reſolution, and, feeing 
them approach, thought proper to march out of 
the caſtle (unprovided againſt a ſiege), and of- 
tered terms of capitulation: Lericeiter, who headed 
the barons troops, advanced on horſeback to hold 
a conference with the prince, when the biſhop of 
Worceſter took occaſion to repreſent to the earl 
that the prince, by his late treacherous conduct, 
had forfeited the protection of the laws of honour, 
and that the ſecuring his perſon would be only a 
fair repriſal: hereupon the earl making a ſignal to 
his men, the prince ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded 
and in the power of the barons, from which no 
other way was left him to get clear, but by re- 
igning up to them the caſtle of Windſor, promiſ- 
ing upon oath to diſmiſs his foreign mercenaries, 
and being reconciled to Montfort and his party. 
Infurgents ſeldom know moderation in ſucceſs : 
that of the barons ſeems rather to have made them 
loſe fight of the point they ſet out upon; 
the humiliated ſtate of their ſovereign, and 
that of his eldeſt fon and heir of the !-ingdom, 
ſwelled their vanity, and abſorbed the love of their 
country, and their due allegiance, in ſelfiſh views; 
an infolent exertion of power took the place of a 
patriotic and praiſe-worthy oppoſition ; Leiceſter 
and his party lorded it uncontrouled, throughout 
the kingdom. Henry was ſtill a kind of priſoner 
in the Tower; the Londoners, indeed, ſomewhat 
over-awed by his having that citadel in his hands, 
did not dare openly to ſhew their attachment to his 
enemies, but no private means were left untried to 
give Leiceſter and his forces an entrance into the 
city, which, in all probability, would have ended 
in delivering up the king into their hands: but 
one John Giſors, a Norman by birth, having got- 
ten intimation of their deſign, locked up the Bridge- 
gate, and threw the keys into the river. How- 
ever, the party of the barons within the city, find- 
ing their {cheme diſcovered, took up arms, and, 


ES 


+ The queen being afraid to remain in the Tower, while all 
the city was in a tumult around her, reſolved to retire to 
Windſor. With this view ſhe went on board a barge, intend- 
ing to proceed by water; but as ſhe approached London 
bridge, ſhe was inſulted with great rudeneſs and brutality by 
ti.e populace, who not only loaded her with the moſt oppto- 
brious epithets, but even endeavoured to fiuk the boat and de- 


prive her of her life, by throwing ſtones of an enormous 
weight into the veſſel, as the watermen attempted to | ais 
through one of the arches ; ſo that (he was forced to return 20 
the Tower, from whence ſhe was afterwards conveyed to the 
palace of the biſhop of Lor don, at St. Paul's, as a place v 
greater fafety. Anaal, Dunſtaple, p. 357+ 
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having ,. feated thoſe of the King's party, burſt 
open ts} gates, and Leiceſter entered the city 
from the outhwark ſide, and pitched his camp in 
Lambeth fields“. 

And now a deciſive action was expected every 
day; for prince Edward, having been joined by 
Henry de Almain (or, of Germany), for ſo he 
was generally called, ſon to the king of the Ro- 
mans, by the earl-marſhal, John Baſſet, and ſeve- 
ral other noblemen, who thought they could not, 
as true Engliſhmen, continue any longer with 
Montfort and his party, they were all in march 
with their tenants and dependents, to make one 
laſt effort to deliver their ſovereign out of the hands 
of reformation run riot. Things were in this ſitu- 
ation when, by the unwearied interpoſition of the 
more moderate of both parties, among whom, to 
his immortal honour, the biſhop of Worceſter bore 
the principal ſhare, it was agreed to refer the whole 
of their differences to the king of France. The 
reference was confirmed by the oaths of the king, 
the prince, the barons, and all the principal per- 
ſons concerned in the quarrel, on the thirteenth of 
December, 1263, with this condition, that Lewis 
ſhould give his determination before the approach- 
ing fealt of Pentecoſt. 

Henry himſelf, with prince Edward and ſeveral 
members of his council, immediately ſet out for 
France, and were followed by the chiefs of the 
other party, except the earl of Leiceſter, who was 
prevented from going abroad on this occaſion by a 
fall from his horſe, in which his thigh-bone was 
fractured. 


ing heard the cauſe in an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
at Amiens, he delivered his award on the third of 
February, 1264, to the following effect. 

« That the Statutes of Oxford, with all the 
proceedings that followed in conſequence thereof, 
ſhould be annulled. That the king ſhould enjoy 
all the rights and prerogatives which were veſted 
in the crown before the ſaid Proviſions. I hat 
he ſhould recover all the caſtles which he had 
ceded to the barons, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of his promiſes; and that he ſhould have the 
power of appointing his great offices of ſtate and 
government, equally from foreigners as natives : 
but he added a clauſe, importing, that this award 
ſhould have no effect on the privilgees granted 
the Engliſh before the parliament of Oxford +. 

A ſentence ſo very contrary to their expec- 
tations could not fail of exaſperating the barons. 
They flattered themſelves that Lewis would have 
been glad of any opportunity of reducing the 
power of Henry and his family, which had been 
ſo long formidable and troubleſome to the crown of 
France; but Lewis was the juſteſt and moſt con- 
ſcientious prince of his age, and would have bluſhed 
to make his conſcience truckle to his intereſt, The 
barons were deceived in him ; but Henry, from 
perſonal acquaintance, knew him better. 

This award was, on the ſeventeenth of March, 
ratified by the pope, and all that oppoſed it ſub- 
jected to the cenſures of excommunication and in- 
terdict. Urban alſo renewed his bulls annullin 
all aſſociations againſt the king, and abſolving all 
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Lewis accepted the office of arbitrator; and hav- 
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perſons from their oath of obſerving the Oxford 
Proviſions. 

The barons, however, conſidered the ſaving 
clauſe, with which the ſentence concluded, as ur- 
terly inconſiſtent with, and overthrowing the other 
parts of that ſentence, alleging that the Statutes of 
Oxford were enacted for no other purpoſe than to 
ſecure their privileges; they therefore made this a 
pretext for rejecting the award, and renewing ho- 
{tilities, 

The accounts of what paſſed between the two 
parties till the famous battle of Lewes are clogged 
with ſo many confuſed circumſtances for ſuch as 
are not intimately acquainted with the ſituation of 
the places, that it would be only tedious and un- 
intereſting ; 1t 1s better therefore to haſten to that 
remarkable event, which put an end to the quar- 
rel in favour of the barons. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that during the interval between the renewal of 
the war and that battle, Henry obtained ſeveral 
advantages over the confederates; and alſo, by 
means of his ſon and the king of the Romans, won 
over ſeveral of the great lords to his party. He 
made himſelf maſter of Oxford, from whence he 
expelled the ſcholars, for ſhewing too much par- 
tiality to the barons; Northampton was taken by 
ſtorm by the king's troops, where fifteen barons 
and ſixty knights were made priſoners. Henry 
was ſo elated with this ſucceſs, that he was weak 
enough to order all the Oxford ſcholars (who, af- 
ter being expelled their univerſity, had joined the 
garriſon of Northampton, and ſerved as ſoldiers) to 
be-hanged: 1t was even with difficulty that he was 
diſſuaded from this barbarous reſolution, in conſi- 
deration of the bad effects which might attend the 
reſentmentof the parentsof thoſe who ſhould ſuffer. 
The taking of Northampton was followed by that 
of Nottingham. Then the king marched into 
Kent, where he obliged the barons to raiſe the 
ſiege of Rocheſter and retire to London. 

After having gained theſe advantages, the king 
took the caſtle of Tunbridge, and, directing his 
courſe to Winchelſea, compelled ſome of the ba- 
rons of the Cinque Ports to renew their oath of 
homage, while the reſt put to ſea, and intercepted 
all the ſupplies of proviſions from abroad, except 
ſuch as were intended for the uſe of the malecon- 
tents. From Winchelſea the king marched into 
Suſſex, and fixed his head-quarters in the convent 
of Lewes, while prince Edward took up his lodg- 
ing in the caſtle, | 

Leiceſter being by this time reinforced by a body 
of fifteen thouſand Londoners, reſolved to hazard a 
deciſive engagement, and with that view began his 
march towards the place where the king's army was 
encamped. But whether he was really deſirous of 
compromiſing the diſpute without bloodſhed, or that 
he really wanted to throw the blame of all the evil 
that might enſue on Henry, certain it is he halted 
ſix miles ſhort of Lewes, and ſent a reſpectful let- 
ter, in the name of himſelf and friends, to the 
king, importing, “ that he and the barons aſſoci- 
ated with him, had taken up arms not with a view 


to withdraw their allegiance from him as their ſo- 


g | vereign, but only to reform the abuſes in govern- 


ment; that they humbly beſought him to join with 


Probably thoſe now called St. George's Fields, with part 
of Lambeth Marſh. 


+ This award (which may be ſeen at large in Tyrrel's Ap- 
pendix, No. 7.) bears date February 23, 1263, in father Da- 


chiere's Specilegium, becauſe the French began not their year 
till our Lady-day ; whereas, according to the accounts of all 
our former hiſtorians, our year began on Chriſtmas- day, and 
ſo the ſentence is dated by them all in 1264. 
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great ſecurity. Some parties, which had been ſent 
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them in this ſalutary work; concluding with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of their readineſs to ſubmit to 
his government, and defend his perſon.“ The 
truth of the matter appears to be, that Leiceſter 
was difident of his Londoners, who were unexpe- 
rienced and untrained in war, and therefore chole, 
rather than come to extremities in ſuch a ſituation, 
ro adopt the ſhew of moderation : but this addrels, 
reſpectful as it was, being accompanied with ſome 
reflections upon the foreigners admitted about the 
king's perſon and council, and ſtill inſiſting upon 
a confirmation of the Oxford Proviſions, this was re- 
jected with indignation by the king and 1s party, 
intoxicated with their late trifling ſucceſſcs; and, 
in his letter to the barons, in anſwer to theirs, 
(dated at Lewes, the twelfth of May, 1264), he 
ſays, That not himſelf, but they were, indeed, 
the occaſion of all the war, deſtruction, rapine, and 
miſery which had fo long vexed the nation; that 
their intentions were not according to their profeſ- 
ſions, nor their actions agreeable to their pretences, 
and therefore he defied them.” 

This letter giving the barons to underſtand that 
there remained no hopes of an accommodation, 
they renounced their allegiance to Henry, whom 
at the ſame time they upbraided as a tyrant and 
an enemy to the public. 

Both parties, now burning with the moſt im- 
placable rancour, thought of nothing but a 
battle. On the fourteenth of May the earl of 
Leiceſter marched, early in the morning, before 
break of day, towards Lewes; in hopes, perhaps 
(as his march lay through woods) of ſurprizing the 
royal army; which ſeems to have lain there in too 


out the day before for forage, having been obliged 
to go farther than others to find it, could not get 
back till the morning: and in their return, dil- 
covering the rebels on the march, gave the alarm 
to the king's forces; who being rouſed from {eep, 
prepared themſelves in more hurry than was pro- 
per, for a battle. Leiceſter having knighted the 
earl of Glouceſter, Robert de Vere, Henry de 
Haſtings, and other young noblemen, at the head 
of his army, divided it into four bodies; the firſt, 
commanded by his two ſons Henry and Guy de 
Montfort, and Humphrey de Bohun; the ſecond, by 
the earl of Gloceſter, John Fitz John, and W. 
de Montchenſy; the third, (compoſedof Londoners, 
who deſired to make the onſet), by Nicholas de 
Segrave ; and the fourth, by himſelf. The royal 
army marched out of Lewes in three bodies; the 
firſt, led by prince Edward, John earl of Surrey, 
and W. de Valence; the ſecond, by the king of 
the Romans and his ſon Henry; the third, by the 
king himſelf, attended by the chief of his nobi- ; 
lity. He was not able to form a fourth; having 
lett a conſiderable part of his troops, with a choice 
corps of young warriors, at the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, for its better ſecurity againſt the attempts 
which were expected to be made by the earl of 
Gloceſter for its recovery. 

No writer mentions whether theſe different bo- 
dies marched in a line, or in columns following 
one another; nor is it poſſible to comprehend any 
of the various relations of this battle; ſome of 
them romantic, and all confuled, ſo as to give a 
clear and rational account of what paſſed in the 
action. It is, however, generally agreed, that 
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corps of the rebels, broke it; Humphrey de B0 
hun being wounded, and John Giffard (who bad 
diſtinguiſned himſelf, by ſurprizing W. de Mau 
duit, carl of Warwick, in his caſtle of that name) 
taken and ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Lewes: 3 
alterwards falling upon the Londoners, he routed 
them with great ſlaughter, and purſued them, nea; 
tour miles with an eagerneſs, which proved fatal io his 
father, and cannot be excuſed but by the reſentment 
of their late inſolence to his mother. His vic. 
torious corps was compoſed ot the beſt troops ia 
the royal army, having been raiſed in the Marche, 
of Wales, and conſiſting of brave and hardy men 
experienced in war, and uſed to continual en. 
counters wich the Welſh: and had he, inſtead of 
purſuing unexperienced runaways, too much 
frighted to think of rallying, fallen, in conjunction 
with the reſt of the king's forces, upon the re. 
maining corps of the enemy, he could not in all 
appearance have failed of obtaining a complete 
victory. The prince's abſence, and the running of 
great numbers of the other bodies of the king's army 
as if the battle had been already gained, to plun- 
der the baggage of the rebels, which lay in their 
ſight on the top of the Down, afforded Leiceſter 
an opportunity of turning the fortune of the day; 
which he was too wiſe a general not to improve. 
He marched, with the earl of Gloceſter, at the 
head of their two corps, down the declivity of 
the hill; and attacking the ſecond body of the 
king's forces, cut the greateſt part of it in pieces, 
taking the king of the Romans, John Cammin, 
Robert de Bruce, and other noblemen priſoners, 
The third body, commanded by king Heary in 
perſon, made ſo gallant a reſiſtance (in which the 
bravery of Philip Baſſet was very remarkable) that 
It was not broke till the eyening : but the king's 
horſe being killed under him, and himſelf ſlightly 
wounded, he returned to the priory of Lewes with 
with a party of his followers; others taking refuge 
in the caſtle, and the reſt either diſperſing or 
flying into the town, which was open and without 
either walls or fortifications. The victors purſued 
them thither, and made priſoners of ſuch as ſub- 
mitted ; but were themſelves in a ſtrange confuſion, 
not being able to diſtinguiſh among the wounded 
who were of their own, and who of the adverſe, 
party. 
Prince Edward, returning from the purſuit of 
the Londoners, was much ſurprized at the number 
of ſlain he found lying on the field of battle, the 
iſſue whereof threw a general conſternation into 
his followers: and the earl of Surrey, W. de 
Valence, Guy de Luſignan, and Hugh Bigo1, 
were fo ſtruck with it, that giving up all for loſt, 
they fied, with ſeven hundred choice men of their 
own attendants, to Pevenſey, where they got ſhip- 
ping to carry them into France. The prince him- 
telf, intrepid in all events, thought only of re- 
trieving the diſaſter, and notwithſtanding this 
ſhameful deſertion of noblemen in whom he chiefly 
confided, advanced with his Marchers to the town 
cf Lewes; where an eagerneſs after ſpoils and 
plunder had put every thing in diſorder. The 
barons, however, drew out of the place with a body 
of their troops, and ſome ſkirmiſhes enſued: but 
neither ſide knowing the ſtrength and condition of 
the other, they did not come to a general engage- 
ment. The prince, uncertain of the fate, and 


prince Edward, having charged the van or firſt | ſolicitous for the ſafety, of his father, went round 


the 
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the town to the caſtle; and not finding him there, 
came to him at the priory; both which were now 
attacked by the rebels. The hopes of reſcuing 
John Giffard and others of their party, who were 
riſoners in the caſtle, put them upon attacking 
it; but the garriſon repulſed them, and ſhooting 
fiery arrows, laid a great part of the town in aſhes. 
This obliging them to retire, they made an attempt 
on the priory, and with their arrows ſet the church 
on fire: but it being ſoon quenched, they were 
forced to deſiſt from the enterprize. There had 
been about five thouſand men killed on both ſides, 
either in the action, or in the purſuit of the Lon- 
doners; moſt of theſe being of the rebels party. 
There were only two noblemen, W. de Wilton and 
Fulk Fitz Warren, killed on the king's ſide; but 
his great loſs lay in the number and quantity of his 
adherents that were taken prifoners, among which 
where the earls of Hereford and Arundel, Philip 
Baſſet (who had received twenty-four wounds in 
the battle), with twenty-three lords carrying ban- 
ners, and in the diſperſion of a great part of his 
army. 
The prince made it his buſineſs to rally and get 
together ſuch as were ſcattered upon their defeat; 
and joining them to his corps of Marchers, which 
was {till entire, with Roger de Mortimer (reputed 
the beſt officer in England) and other experienced 
commanders, at their head, refolved to try the 
fortune of another battle. Leiceſter, had loſt near 
half his army: the two corps, routed by the prince, 
being purſued ſo hotly, had fled too far, to be able 
to rejoin his ſtandard; therefore he did notcare torun 
the hazard of a combat with a body of reſolute troops, 
which he knew to be better and more experienced 
than his own, and to be full as well commanded; 
but had recourſe to artifice, for preventing an 
event, which he dreaded. Pretending a great 
deſire to fave a further effuſion of blood, he ſent 
mediators the next morning to the prince, to pro- 
poſe a treaty of peace, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
tor two days, till the articles were adjuſted ; offer- 
ing to ſubmit his demands to ſuch arbitrators, as 
the king ſhould chuſe to approve; but inſiſting 
that prince Edward, and his couſin Henry, ſon to 
the king of the Romans, ſhould be delivered to 
him as hoſtages for the king's performance of the 
conditions. This article, putting it in the power 
of the rebels to do what they pleaſed in the nation, 
was (notwithſtanding the ſtrong inclination which 
the king and his friends ever had to peace) abſo- 
ſolutely rejected, as inſolent, unreaſonable, and 
propoſed with a treacherous deſign to get the king- 
dom in their power, and leave all the royaliſts at 
their mercy. The prince reſolving on another en- 
gagement, Leiceſter ſent him word by ſome Jaco- 
bin and Franciſcan friars, that if he would not agree 
to the conditions propoſed, and offered to attack 
his troops, he would ſtrike off the heads of the 
king of the Romans, John Comyn, Robert de 
Brus, Philip Baſſet, Henry de Percy, and other 
noblemen, that he had taken in the battle, and 
put them upon lances to ſerve for enſigns to his 
army. 

This threat affected the king and all his friends 
with the moſt melancholy apprehenſions for the fate 
of ſo many perſons of quality, many of them their 
near relations; ſo that they reſolved to conſent to an 
accommodation, which was dictated by Montfort 
and his party on the following terms. 
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That the Proviſions of Oxford ſhould be again 
obſerved ; but that a parliament ſhould be tum- 
moned by Whitſuntide following, tor reciting and 
amending them; and that the ſaid parliament ſhould 
chute four perſons, either of the laity or clergy, 
tor that purpoſe. It was likewiſe agreed, that if 
any difference ſhould ariſe with regard to the 
amendments, that both parties ſhould fubmir to 
the arbitration of the king of France, who was 
to chuſe three prelates and three noblemen of 
France, who, 'repairing to England, were to 
chuſe one Engliſhman, and theſe to be the um- 
pires of all differences between the king and rhe 
barons. But it was at the ſame time ſtipulated, 
that prince Edward, and his couſin Henry, fon to 
the king of the Romans, ſhould remain as hoſtages 
in the hands of the barons, for the performance of 
the ſaid articles.” 

Theſe, being reduced to writing, were termed 
the Miſe (that is, the Agreement or Convention) 
of Lewes, and was confirmed by the ſeals of the 
king, the prince, and all the chiefs of either par- 
ty, on Friday, the ſixteenth of May, 1264 ; when 
the king immediately ſent orders to the governors 
of all the caſtles, in which the barons, taken at 
Northampton, were confined, to releaſe the pri- 
ſoners; and to the garrifon of Tunbridge to lay 
down their arms. There was an article in the 
convention, by which the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be ſer at liberty, but Leiceſter, abuſing his 
power, detained the king of the Romans, with 
his fon Edmund, Philip Baſſet, and ſeveral other 
noblemen ; and ſeized all the barons who adhered 
to the king, as faſt as he could ger them into his 
hands : and being maſter of the perſons of the 
king and almoſt all the royal family, he neglected 
no advantages that policy could ſuggeſt to one of 
his turn. 

He was too well acquainted with the attachment 
of the Engliſh people to the genius of their con- 
ſtitution, not to know that they would never ſup- 
port him in one executive deed of power in his own 
name, or that of his party; he, therefore, was par- 
ticularly ſtudious to uſe the king's name on all oc- 
caſions, and to ſtamp every act with his authority. 
Henry, in his preſent ſituation, could not but com- 
ply with whatever was demanded of him. Writs 
were iſſued out, by which all who were in arms, 
were ordered to lay them aſide, with an exception 
to the earl of Leiceſter and his retinue, who were 
allowed to bear arms, on pretence of guarding the 
hoſtages. The tythes over all the kingdom were 
next ordered to be paid to the earl of Leiceſter by 
the king's writ. Thus did the ambitious Montfort, 
by theſe and other the like arts, raiſe himſelf to a 
degree of power much greater and more deſpotic 
than had been poſſeſſed by any king that ever ſac 
on the Engliſh: throne: and thus it is, that men 
alter their principles and maxims, according to 
their intereſts and the poſture of their affairs; a 
refletion which the hiſtory of every ſtate affords 
but-too frequent occaſions to make. 

All this time the unhappy king was hurried 
about from place to place, according to the will of 
his infolent keeper, who, conſidering that his pro- 
ceedings, however gloſſed over with the authority 
of the king's name, would not long be ſuffered 
without the ſanction of a parliament, he therefore 
reſolved to have one convened ; but, as may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, ſuch an one as was moſt likely 
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to ſanctify all that he had done, or might be in- 
clined to do. Accordingly, having dragged the 
king up to London with him, ſummons were iſſued 
for the meeting of the aſſembly on the feaſt of St. 
John Baptiſt, the twenty-fourth of June. But in 
the mean time Montfort was continnally at work to 
introduce his new favourite ſcheme of government, 
which he had ſo long meditated, and which, how- 
ever unallowable might have been the motives 
which dictated it, was the original of that excel- 
lent partition of power between the monarch and 
the ſubject, which at preſent conſtitutes the bul- 
wark of our liberties againſt all encroachments of 
royal oppreſſion. He iflued mandates in the king's 
name, tor appointing keepers (conſervators) of the 
peace, till the final deciſion of the enſuing parlia- 
ment: a precept was likewiſe directed to the ſaid 
keepers, commanding them to ſend to the parlia- 
ment four of the moſt reſpected and diſcreet knights 
throughout every county, for conferring with the 
king upon the ſtate of the nation. This may 
juſtly be deemed the origin of that right which 
the commons have to ſit in the great council of the 
nation, at leaſt ſince the time of the intruſion of 
the Norman line. 

The parliament, compoſed of members entirely 
at the devotion of Leiceſter and his party, did not 
fail to approve the new form of government, and 
an ordinance was made for reforming the ſtate of 
the nation, by commitring it to three perſons of 
their nomination, which were Leiceſter, the earl of 
Gloceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter. Theſe 
three were to appoint nine counſellors, by whoſe 
advice and direction the king was to diſpoſe of the 
affairs of the kingdom: and to appoint the juſtici- 
ary, chancellor, treaſurer and all other officers, as 
well in his houſhold as in the ſtate; three of theſe 
nine being always to remain about the court, but 
all of them removeable at the pleaſure of the three 
perſons above-mentioned. In a word, Montfort 
and his party behaved in the moſt tyrannic and in- 
excuſable manner, under the ſtale maſk of refor- 
mation. Henry was obliged to confirm whatever 
they demanded, by threats of depoſition and im- 
priſonment. The king of the Romans and prince 
Edward were treated as common priſoners, the for- 
mer being ſent, with his ſon, to the Tower of 


Londoa; and the latter firſt to Wallingford and 
then to Dover caſtle, without regard to their blood 


or quality of hoſtage. The Proviſions of Oxford 
had been diſuſed as ſoon as they had ſerved their 
turn; the Miſe of Lewes was now no more men- 
tioned : in a word, every thing ſeemed perverted 
from the original pretences which had been made 
ule of to win the belief of the people to the 
patriotic profeſſions of the cabal, The continual 
oppreſſions of Henry and the pope, while the crown 
governed uncontrouled, had ſo far alienated the 
affections of the commonalty from their ſovereign, 
that they, for ſome time, beheld his humiliation 
with a degree of revengeful pleaſure; but the late 
conduct of Montfort and his aſſiſtants had began 


to open the eyes even of the molt diſaffected to the 


royal party; and the other ſtates of Europe be- 


held with indignation, an inſolent ſubje& thus 
lording it over his ſovereign. 
Queen Eleanor, who had for ſome time reſided 


in France, left no means untried to ſtir up every 


dourt to revenge the injuries offered to royalty. 
She borrowed a ſum of money to raile forces and 
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equip a fleet, for releaſing her ſon and huſband 
An infinite number of ſoldiers of fortune flocked 
from Germany, Burgundy, and other countries, tg 
Damme, in Flanders, which was the place of Sy 
dezvous appointed; and at the ſame time the kino 
of France was employed in ſetting on foot a might 

armament, which was ſuppoſed to be intended 
againſt the barons of England, who had fo inſo- 
lently rejected his late award. 

Much about this time alſo the pope, moved 
with the queen's remonſtrances, ordered cardinal 
Guido to repair to England, as his legate, and to 
arbitrate all public commotions; but the prelate 
being denied entrance into the kingdom by Mont- 
fort (who in this reſpect, undoubtedly acted right 
and with a proper regard to the independency of 
the Engliſh ſtate), he ſummoned the biſhops of 
England to attend him at Boulogne. 

Leiceſter, alarmed with all theſe meaſures, taken 
in behalf of the king, and tending to the ſub- 
verſion of his own power, obliged Henry to write 
a letter to Lewis, deſiring that prince would de- 
ſiſt from his martial preparations, and interpoſe his 
good offices in effecting a ſolid peace between the 
crown and the barons. 

At the ſame time, to avert the publication of ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures, with which the legate had threat- 
ned the chiefs of the barons party, the biſhops of 
London, Worceſter, and Wincheſter, Hugh d'Eſ. 
penſer, and Peter de Montfort (who we find in 
Rymer, was conſtituted proxy for the king him- 
ſelf) were appointed to act as procurators and com- 
miſſioners, in the preſence of the king France 
and the legate, to treat about the reformation of 
the ſtate of England. This negociation, how- 
ever, miſcarried, and the legate ordered the bi- 
ſhops, at their return, to publiſh the ſentences of 
excommunication againſt the earls of Leiceſter, 
Gloceſter, and Nortolk, and their adherents, un- 
leſs they would immediately abjure the Statutes of 
Oxford, reſtore the king to the full enjoyment of 
his royal prerogative, and ſet prince Edward and 
his couſin at liberty : this excommunication was to 
be denounced nominally upon the ſeveral parties, 
and their lands laid under an interdict. The biſhops 
promiſed to obey the mandate, which however they 
did not perform, pretending that they had been 
boarded in their paſſage by the mariners of the 
Cinque Ports, who had taken away and deſtroyed 
all their papers. The cardinal, conſidering this 
as a proof of the barons great power, contented 
himſelf with publiſhing the ſentences at Rheims, 
and returned to Rome, where, upon the death of 
pope Urban, which happened ſoon after, he was 
advanced to the pontifical dignity, and took the 
name of Clement IV. 

Matthewof Weſtminſter ſays, that queen Eleanor 
had, by this time got together ſo great a force, 
that, if they had once landed, they would cer- 
tainly have ſubdued the whole kingdom: But 
God (ſays our author) in his mercy ordered it 
otherwiſe ; the fleet being detained ſo long by con- 
trary winds, that the forces were at laſt diſbanded, 
and returned to their own homes for want of 
money.” So true an Engliſhman was this author, 
though he appears highly concerned, for the king's 
intereſt, that he did not think it ſafe for the nation to 
have had the king reſtored by an army of foreigners. 

This appearance of an invaſion from abroad, 


however, encouraged the royal party, on the 


Marches 


Marches of Wales, to break an accommodation 
they had made with Montfort, and to make incur— 
ſions upon both ſides the Severn; which they 
did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they over-ran the 
whole country from Briſtol ro Cheſter, and took 
poſſeſſion of it in the name of Henry and his ſon, 
rince Edward; but, after many ſkirmiſhes with 
thoſeof Montforr's party, they wereatlengthobliged 
to capitulate upon hard terms. : . 

Leiceſter had hitherto proceded with an unin- 
terrupted proſperity; but the barons, who had 
taken arms againſt Henry merely on account of 
his arbitrary government, were not ſo blinded by 
their reſentments as not to perceive all the ambi- 
tious adventurer in Montfort, who was daily mak- 
ing larger ſtrides towards univerſal rule, under the 
ſpecious pretext of patriotiſm; and they foreſaw 
infinitely more miſchief in the ſway of ſuch an 
uſurper, than ever could be dreaded from the mil- 
conduct of a weak prince like Henry. The earl 
df Gloceſter, in particular, beheld his proceedings 
with a jealous eye: he talked with him upon the 
ſubject, and receiving no anſwer, but what was 
haughty and inſolent, he reſolved to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of binding up the wounds which 
his ſword had helped to make, by reſtoring the 
royal family to its legal rights. 

The penetrating eye of Leiceſter ſoon perceived 
theſe deſigns, and his refined policy as ſoon ſought 
an expedient againſt them, by iſſuing a proclama- 
tion for all thoſe who had lately taken arins againſt 
the eſtabliſhed government, to retire into Ireland. 
This mandate was levelled againſt the lords of the 
Welſh Marches, who were 1n the intereſts of the 
earl of Gloceſter; but, inſtead of obeying, they 
took refuge on the lands of that nobleman, who 
afforded them ſhelter and protection. 

At the fame time the public in general began 
loudly to expreſs their diſlike of Montfort's pro- 
ceedings, and to reſent the captivity in which he 
kept their king and his fon and heir of his digni- 
ties. It was enquired, why the propoſed refor- 
mation was not heartily entered into : and why, 
having no longer any thing to oppole him, the 
ſelf-formed champion of his country's cauſe did 
not reſtore her to a ſtate of quier, and ſuffer the 
conſtitution to proceed agreeable to its uſual form, 
under ſuch wholeſome reſtrictions as might ſecure 
the people in the enjoyment of their laws and li- 
berties, without diveſting the ſovereign of that 
power and homage naturally due to him ? Theſe 
murmurs began to prove formidable to Leiceſter, 
and he found himſelf under an abſolute neceſſity 
to take ſome ſteps for his own exculpation. 

With this view a parliament was convoked to 
meet at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary, 1265, under pretence of, concerting mea- 
{ures for ſetting prince Edward at liberty, hoping 
that, by his readineſs to releaſe the heir of the 
crown, he ſhould ſufficiently clear himſelf from 
the treaſonable deſigns with which he was charged. 
Thus, while he conlidered only the ſecurity of his 
own perſon and power, by a happy turn of Pro- 
vidence and concurring cauſes he provided for that 
of the nation. | 

In this parliament, not only the temporal and 
ſpiritual peers were ſummoned, but writs were 
likewiſe directed to the abbots and priors of 
England, and ſummons ſent to the ſheriffs of the 
counties to elect and return two knights for each 
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ſhire, and two citizens, and as many burgeſſes for 
cach city and borough of England, and for each 
of the Cinque Ports as many barons. 

Hcre, it muſt be confeſſed, we have the firſt 
plain and evident outlines of an Engliſh repreſen- 
tation, as it is now modelled. The aſſerters of the 
antiquity of the houſe of commons do, indeed, 
infer, from our hiſtorians not having mentioned it 
as a new inſtitution, that it was a cuſtomary thing; 
others, on the contrary, alledge, that if it had 
been uſual, it would have been needleſs to take 
notice of this circumſtance, after the mention of 
lo many parliaments, without any ſuch remark 
made upon them. For our part, we ſhall leave it 
to the judicious reader to chuſe which of the two 
conſequences may appear to him to be the mot. 
natural, without pretending to determine aught 
concerning it ourſelves. This one obſervation 
however, we hope to be permitted to make, that 
though they were the firſt ſummons of that form, 
yet that the commons before that time had a de- 
liberative voice in parliament, though not ſum- 
moned by their repreſentatives in the tame manner 
as at the juncture we now deſcribe. . 

When the parliament met at Weſtminſter, 
Leiceſter cauſed an order to be paſſed for the releaſe 
of prince Edward; but on terms that were fo diſ- 
honourable to the royal blood, that nothing but 
apparent dangerof their perſons could haveexcuſed 
their accepting them. The prince, after parting 
with his palace at Weſtminſter ro Peter de Mont- 
fort, and his caſtleof Briſtol to the earl of Leiceſter, 
was forced to promiſe in writing, © that he would 
put all his caſtles in the Marches of Wales into the 
hands of unſuſpected perſons, by the direction of the 
king's council, for three years, and that he would 
not ſtir out of England for that time, without the 
leave of the council, compoſed of Leicefter's crea- 
tures; that he would, by his authority or per- 
ſuaſion, cauſe all the Marchers to ſubmit to the 
preſent adminiſtration; that he would neither in- 
vite nor encourage foreigners to come over, but 
oppoſe them to the utmoſt of his power; and that 
he would inviolably perform this agreement, on 
pain of forfeiting all his eſtates, either in poſſeſſion 
or reverſion: laſtly, Henry de Almaine, his couſin, 
was to remain as an hoſtage for his due performance 
thereof, in the cuſtody of Henry de Montfort, till 
the firſt of Auguſt next enſuing; or (if any 
foreigner ſnould prepare to invade the realm) till 
the firſt of November, or till ſuch time as it ſnould 
be ſeen in what manner prince Edward ſhould be- 
have himſelf on the occaſion.“ 

When the inſtrument containing theſe terms 
was ſigned, which was on the eleventh of March, 
1:65, the prince was brought into Weſtminſter- 
hall, where 1t was read before all preſent; and nine 
biſhops joined in excommunicating all that did not 
obſerve the two charters, or violated the agreement. 
At the ſame time the prince was declared free and 
at full liberty, before all the people; but was ſtill 
confined, like his father, under a guard, and car- 
ried about in the ſame manner, juſt as Leiceſter 
ſaw convenient. 

Leiceſter, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to his 
ſcheme, accuſed the earl of Gloceſter before the 
parliament, of having afforded protection to the 
lords of the Welſh Marches, and required hoſtages 
for his peaceable behaviour; but the earl, inſtead 
of taking notice of his accuſation, or offering to 
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retired to the Welt, with a ſtrong body of fol- 
lowers. Upon this, Leiceſter, with the king and 
prince of England under his ward, advanced with 
an army towards the borders of Wales, and de- 
clared Gloceſter and his adherents enemies to the 
ſtate; but, nor daring to attack him openly, as 
fearing the affection of the country people, he took 
up his quarters at Hereford, and endeavoured to 
amuſe him by proffers of accommodation. Glo- 
ceſter plainly ſaw through their artifice ; but, meet- 


ing craft with craft, in order to gain time for com- 


pleting a purpole which he was then meditating, he 
conſented to ſet on foot a negotiation, which, by 
means of ſtudied delays, was protracted above a 
fortnight. | 

In the mean time the earl of Gloceſter had found 
means to enter into a ſecret correſpondence with 
prince Edward, in the courſe of which he con- 
vinced him ſo effectually of his ſincerity to join his 
father and himſelf, that Edward reſolved to effect 


his eſcape, the firſt convenient opportunity, and 


throw himſelf into the arms of Gloceſter and his 
party. 

It was not long before he accompliſhed his de- 
ſign, in the following manner : Roger de Morti- 
mer having ſent him a fine horſe incomparadly fleet, 
he went out, on the afternoon of the twenty-eighth 
of May, to divert himſelf in Widmarſh, near 
Hereford (where the earl of Leiceſter and the 
court then were), attended by Robert de Ros, who 
was appointed to keep always near his perſon, and 
his uſual guards and attendants. When he was 


- Come to a certain place, he made matches between 


the horſes of his tollowers, by way of trying their 
ſpeed, riding many of them himſelf, one after an- 
other; and when he had ſufficiently tired them 
all, he clapped ſpurs to the ſides of his own fleet 
courſer, and rode off full ſpeed. His guards fol- 
lowed him for ſome way, till they ſaw Roger de 


Mortimer with a party of men, who had lain con- 


cealed in a wood near Tullington park, coming to 
receive the prince, and conduct him ſafe to Wig- 
more caſtle, where he met with John, earl of War- 
renne, William de Valence, Hugh Bigod, and 
others his friends. 

Montfort, having received the diſagreeable news 
of the prince's eſcape, compelled the king, on the 
thirtieth of May, to iſſue writs for raiſing all his 
military tenants to ſerve againſt the prince, and 
prohibiting his other ſubjects from giving him 
any aſſiſtance, And, on the eighth of June fol- 
lowing, a writ was fent to the biſhop of London, 
and the biſhops of the province of Canterbury, en- 
joining them to excommunicate the prince and his 
adherents. All this was for his own ſake, and with 
a view to his own intereſt; but he did one thing 
which was beneficial to the kingdom, by taking 
from the popes the pretence, ſo long and fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully made uſe of by them, to enrich themſelves 
at the expence of the Engliſh. As he found the 
people had not the ſame deference for the ſee of 
Rome as formerly, he ordered a commiſſion to be 
drawn up, empowering him to renounce, in the 
names of the king and of prince Edmund, all pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Sicily: by virtue of this 
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defend himſelf, quitted the houſe abruptly, and | power he made a formal renunciation, of which he 
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took care the pope ſhould have notice, in a letter 
from the king. 

Leiceſter, finding that all the precautions he 
had taken were of little effect, and that prince 
Edward, being joined by the earl of Gloceſter and 
all his party, had made himſelf maſter of the cities 
of Worceſter and Gloceſter, and of all the paſics 
on the Severn, he reſolved to march to Newport 
which, lying in the mouth of the Severn, almoſi 
oppolite Briſtol, gave him hopes of a ipeedy pat. 
ſage into England: with this view he ordered all 
the ſhips of burthen to be ſent from Briſtol, and 
the adjacent parts, to carry over the king, himſelf. 
and his army; but, on his arrival at Newport, * 
found, to his inexpreſſible vexation and diſappoint- 
ment, that a number of gallies belonging to the 
earl of Gloceſter had met with his tranſports, ot 
which eleven had been taken, and the reſt obliged 
to return to Briſtol. n 

Nothing remained for him now, but to throw 
himſelf into the hands of Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, with whom he made a peace, on terms 
highly diſadvantageous to the Engliſh interett ; 
this he did in hopes that he might yet make x 
ſucceſsful attempt to join his fon, who {till lay at 
Northampton, with a very powerful body of forces; 
but prince Edward proved too active for both fa- 
ther and fon, for he no ſooner heard that young 


Montfort was on the march to relieve his tather, 


than, drawing together all his forces, he, by pro- 
digious marches, arrived on the firſt of Auguſt, 
by day-break, in the neighbourhood of Kenelworth, 
where the enemy, unſuſpecting an attack, were 
diſperſed in the town, when, falling ſuddenly on 
them, he killed or made priſoners the greateſt part 
of them“; but Montfort himſelf eſcaped into the 
ſtrong caſtle of Kenelworth, which appertained to 
him 1n right of his wite, 

Leiceiter, little dreaming of his ſon's misfor- 
tune, had by this time paſſed the Severn, with a 
deſign of ſhutting up the prince between the 
two armies, and advanced to Kemſey, and from 
thence to Eveſham, where he made a halt. 

Prince Edward, informed of his ſituat'on, with- 
out amuſing himſelf about the ſiege of Kenelworth 
caſtle, left Worceſter, with all his army, about 
ſun-ſet, on the third of Auguſt, giving out that 
he was going towards Bridgenorth or Stafford, 
and actually marched ſeveral hours that way, to 
deceive the enemy; but ſuddenly facing about, 
he took the road to Eveſham, and, marching all 
night, arrived there in the morning before 1un- 
riſing. 

Leiceſter, when he firſt deſcried the prince's 
troops, took them for his ſon's forces (ot whole 
diſaſter he had not heard), Edward having hoiſted 
the banners of Simon de Montfort and the other 
barons, taken in the late action; but being ſoon 
undeceived, he inſtantly marched out of the town, 
reſolved to ſell his life as dear as poſſible; but, at 
the ſame time, he traiterouſly obliged the king to 
place himſelf in the front of his troops, and in the 
very face of danger. This was probably done 
with a view to clear himſelf of fighting againſt the 
ſon of his ſovereign and the heir of the crown, and 


+ He found Montfort's forces aſleep, and took them all 


priſoners without the lealt reſiſtance : his troops were enriched 


ſpoils; and 


with a — mn booty of horſes, arms, equipage and other | bearing banners. Chron, Abingdon, Chron, T. Wikes. 


e reckoned in the number of his captives the carl 


of Oxford, W. de Montchenſey, Baldwin Wake, Hugh Ne- 
ville, Adam of Newmarket, and about ten other knights 


that 
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that he might ſeem to be embarked in the ſame 
cauſe with the king himſelf, : 

All this time the prince's army was advancing 
in three diviſions, the firſt commanded by himſelt, 
the ſecond by the carl of Gloceſter, and the laſt 
by lord Roger Mortimer. The young prince, ani- 
mated with freſh ardour from his late victory, at- 
tacked the enemy's forces with ſuch incredible fury, 
that the Welſh, who formed the van of Leiceſter's 
army, could not ſuſtain his firſt onſet, but fled 
with precipitation; while Gloceſter charged, with 
equal intrepidity, in another quarter. Notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty efforts of theſe two com- 
manders, and the daſtardly flight of the Welſh, 
Leiceſter maintained the battle from two o'clock in 
the afternoon till night, with ſurpriſing valour and 
reſolution. In the heat of the action the king was 
wounded in the ſhoulder, and in the moſt immi- 
nent danger of his life, when calling out to a ſol- 
dier, who knew him not, and who had his ſpear 
uplifted to transfix him, „that he was Henry of 
Wincheſter, their king,“ prince Edward, hearing 
his voice, ran immediately to the ſpot, conducted 
him to a place of ſafety, and returned to the charge; 
but during his abſence Leiceiter had been ſlain: 
his horſe had been killed under him, and when he 
demanded quarter, as he tought on foot, it was re- 
fuſed him by his adverſaries, who told him that 
ſuch an infamous traitor had no right to quarter. 
His ſon Henry ſoon met with the fame fate; and 
his troops, now deprived of their two chief leaders, 
were ſtruck with ſuch a conſternation, that they 
immediately threw down their arms and ſued for 
mercy. 

Hugh d'Eſpencer, Ralph Baſſet of Sapcote, 
Peter de Montfort, John de Beauchamp, W. de 
Mandeville, Guy de Bardolph, and all tne barons 
that attended Leiceiter, were flain, except John 
Fitz John, Nicholas de Segrave, Henry de Haſt- 
ings, Guy de Montfort, Humphrey de Bohun the 
younger, and ſeven or eight others, who were taken 
priſoners. In a word, prince Edward obtained a 
complete victory, with a very inconſiderable lots, 

The body of Leiceſter being found among the 
ſlain, was inhumanly mangled by Roger de Mor- 
timer, who ordered his head to be cut off, and 
ſent it to his wife, as a proof of his being fully re- 
venged upon his enemy. 

Thus fell Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, a 
bold, reſolute, and enterpriſing genius, ſuperior to 
moſt men of the age in the art ot war, inſinuating, 
artful, and perſuaſive. His talents enabled him 
to form and improve the meaſures moſt ſuitable to 
his purpoſe, and his intrepid heart ſupplied him 
with vigour to carry them into execution ; ſo that, 
with theſe advantages, no man was ſo well quali- 
fied as himſelf to lead a party, or ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution of a ſtate. 

The character and conduct of this great ſubject 
have been very differently treated by hiſtorians : 
traitor, rebel, and every other term of odious ac- 
ceptation, have been liberally beſtowed upon him 
by ſome; while others, eſpouſing his cauſe, have 
repreſented him as the mirror of patriots, and a 
man who died for the cauſe of liberty and indepen- 
dence. We ſhall adopt neither of theſe extremes, 
bur content ourſelves with ſaying, that neither the 
conduct of the king nor that of Leiceſter and his 
ailociated barons, ought to be wholly condemned 
or wholly applauded: that the government ſtood 
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in need of being reformed, muſt certainly be al- 
lowed ; and that the barons might lawfully requeſt 
their ſovereign to conſent to tuch a reformation, 
will hardly be denied even by the keeneſt advocates 
of paſlive obedience and non-refiftance ; but that 
Leiceſter made uſe of the moſt proper means to 
accompliſh that purpoſe by forcing the Statutes of 
Oxford upon the king, cannot well be aſſerted by 
any one who knows how intimately the preſerva- 
tion of the rights of the crown are blended with 
that of the ſubject, in a monarchy like our's. 

Leiceſter, therefore, though he might be right 
with regard to the end he firſt propoſed, was cer- 
tainly wrong with reſpect to the means he employed 
to compaſs that end; and ſtill more, in his ſub- 
ſequent conduct. As to his aſpiring to the crown, 
with which he is charged by many, it does not ſeem 
to have been authenticated by any ſubſtantial evi- 
dence, any more than his deſign upon the earl of 
Gloceſter's life by poiſon. 

But, let his conduct in other reſpects have been 
ever ſo exceptionable, he was the original projector, 
or at leaſt reſtorer, of the houſe of commons, which 
mult ever render his memory reſpectable to every 
true lover of the conſtitution of his country, who 
conſiders the houſe of commons as an eſſential 
branch of that conſtitution. To return. N 

The battle of Eveſham entirely changed the face 
of affairs, and thoſe who had fo lately felt the rod 
of oppreſſion themſelves, now became oppreſſors in 
their turn. Henry was, like all men of weak 
minds, of a vindictive and rapacious diſpoſition ; 
and he now gave himſelf up, without controul, to 
theſe baſe and diſgraceful paſſions. At his return 
from the North, he ſummoned a parliament at 
Wincheſter, in which an ordinance was paſſed for 
giving the king immediate poſſeſſion of all the 
eſtates of all thoſe who had been in arms againſt 
him; and a reſolution was taken to puniſh the city 
of London with the utmoſt ſeverity, for the ſup- 
port and aſſiſtance it had given the barons. The 
citizens hearing that they were to be proceeded 
againſt with exemplary rigour, thought proper to 
make their ſubmiſſion, and throw themſelves upon 
the king's mercy. This, however, little availed 
them, for Henry and his family were exaſperated 
againſt them beyond meaſure; and the king, on 
this occaſion, preferred an unmanly gratification 
of his revenge to the wiſer, or more amiable me- 
thods of conciliating the affections of this power- 
ful body of his ſubjects by acts of generoſity and 
forgiveneſs : he not only commanded the city to 
be deprived of its chains, barricadoes, gates, ma- 
giſtrates, and its charter, but alſo ſhut up the de- 
puties from the city in ſeveral priſons, in violation 
of a ſafe- conduct which had been granted them to 
attend upon him. Fitz Thomas, the mayor, and 
ſome others, who had been remarkably active 
againſt the court party, were obliged to redeem 
their lives and eſtates with very large fines, This 
ill timed ſeverity ſo terrified the citizens in general, 
that many of them retired abroad with their moſt va- 
luable effects. The king next appointed by his 
writ, Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
John de Baliol, Roger de Leyburn, and Roger de 
Walleran, to be guardians of London ; and that 
city was compelled to pay a fine of fifty thouſand 
marks: this fine, however, was, not long after, 
by the interpoſition of the queen and the pope's 
legate, reduced to twenty thouland marks; and 
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they were reſtored to their privileges of trade and 
navigation, though upon very mortifying terms . 
The king of the Romans having in vain inter- 
ceded with Henry for the pardon of Simon Mont- 
fort, ſon of the deceaſed earl of Leiceſter, that 
young ſoldier, finding himlelf in the ſtate of a 
proſcribed exile, reſolved no longer to keep any 
meaſures, and, being at the head of a ſet of men 
as deſperate as himſelf, he left a ſtrong garriſon in 
the caſtle of Renclworth, and, with a choſen band 
of followers, ſeized upon the ifle of Axholme, 


which he fortified in ſuch a manner as to render it a 


ſecure receptacle for all the diſaffected party, whoſe 
numbers in a ſhort time became formidable, by the 
Junction of all thoſe who dreaded the revengetul 
ſpirit of Henry. It was now towards the end of 
November, nevertheleſs it was thought neceſſary 
for prince Edward to march, without delay, to 
cruſh the rebellion before it came to too great a 
head. The prince met with an obſtinate reſiſtance; 
but at length the malecontents were obliged to 
ſubmit, and young Montfort was ſent in fate cul- 
tody to the king, who, at the earneſt and repeated ſo· 
licitations of the king of the Romans (who had 
been his priſoner in Kenelworth caſtle, and whom 
he had releaſed without ranſom), granted him his 
pardon, upon his promiling to deliver up the caſtle 
of Kenelworth, and to retire out of England, 
having an annuity of five hundred marks allowed 
him for his ſubſiſtence, 

Much about this time the king received an in- 
creaſe of joy by the arrival of the queen, with her 
ſon prince Edmund, after having lived in France 
for near two years. The royal family being thus 
happily re- united, ſet out together for London, 
where they arrived in the beginning of February, 
1266, Simon Montfort accompanying the court 
as a priſoner at large, who ſeemed at firſt to be 
pretty well ſatisfied with his condition; but, whe- 
ther diſguſted by ſome affront, or weary of a life 
of inactivity and indolence, he at laſt withdrew, 
and joined a ſet of pirates belonging to the Cinque 
Ports, who beſtowed upon him the command of 
their ſhips, with which he plundered all the vel- 
ſels that came in his way : a very unſuitable return 
for the lenity he had ſo lately experienced! But 
prince Edward being ſent to puniſh the inhabitants 
of the Cinque Ports for their proceedings, and 
having reduced the town of Winchelſea, the other 
ports ſubmitted to the government, upon which 
they were reſtored to the full enjoyment of their 
privileges, upon renewing their oath of allegiance , 
an act of clemency which did great ſervice to the 
court party. 

The victory of Eveſham had given a fatal blow 
to the rebels, but the remains of their faction ſtill 
ſubſiſted, and the peace of the kingdom could not 
yet be ſaid to be fully re-eſtabliſhed. The caſtle 
of Kenelworth continued in the hands of the re- 
volters, and the garriſon behaved with ſo much 
inſolence, that they cut off one of the hands of a 
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royal herald, ſent to ſummon them to ſurrender 

declaring at the ſame time, that they ſhould pay | 
no regard to the compromiſe made by young Mont. 
fort, who had no right to diſpoſe of the fort 
of which they had received the command from 
the earl of Leiceſter, and to his relict alone the 

would deliver it. r 

Henry, in a tranſport of fury, ſummoned all his 
military tenants to meet him, properly armed and 
appointed, at Oxford, for the reduction of the 
caſtle; but he found himſelf diverted from the en- 
terprize, for the preſent, by advices of a riſing in 
the northern counties, where ſome diſaffected ba- 
rons had ſurprized and plundered the city. of Lin- 
colin. Upon this ne diſpatched his fon Edmund 
and Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, with 
a ſtrong party, to quell the infurgents. They ac- 
quitted themſclves of their commiſſion with ſuch 
ſucceſs as to lurprize the rebels in Cheſterficl, on 
Whitſun- eve, and, after cutting great part of them 
in pieces, to take the earl of Derby priſoner, who 
was ſent to Windſor caſtle; but the other chiefs 
Bernard Wake and John d'Ayville, made their ef. 
cape, and, having gotten together the remains of 
their broken forces, ſeized upon the ifle of Ely 
and from thence extended their ravages all os 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire “. 

Henry now marched in perſon againſt the def. 
peradoes of Kenelworth, who, having received af. 
ſurances from Simon de Montfort, that he would 
ſoon come to their aſſiſtance with a powerful army, 
ſet the King at open defiance. Henry fat down 
before the place on Midſummer-eve ; but, not- 
withſtanding that he was provided with every thing 
neceſſary for the reduction of a capital, the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of the beſieged obliged him to 
change his operations into a blockade. In the 
mean time Ottoboni, cardinal of St. Adrian, who 
had come over with the queen from France, in the 
character of legate from pope Clement IV. en- 
deavoured, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to perſuade them to ſurrender; but, 
finding all his arguments ineffectual, he proceeded 
to denounce ſentence of excommunication upon 
the whole garriſon. 

The papal artillery, however, wrought as little 
effect upon their minds as the battering engines 
of Henry had on their walls ; they continued ob- 
ſtinately to defend themſelves to the laſt extre- 
mity. 

The turbulent ſpirit of the times, and that ge- 
neraldiſcontent which ſtill ſeemed to prevail through- 
out the kingdom, threatening new inſurrections 
every day, made Henry and his friends think it 
neceſſary to do ſomething in the way of modera- 
tion, to calm the minds of the people. With this 
view he ſummoned a parliament at Kenelworth, on 
the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, in which the king 
confirmed the Charter of Liberties, and demanded 
the tenths of the revenues of the clergy, for three 
years; after which, the ſeſſion took into conlider- 
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+ See Rot. Parl. 50 Hen. III. m. 35. among the records 
in the Tower. 

About the ſame time one Adam Gurdon, who had for- 
merly been governor of Dunſter caſtle, and was reckoned the 
ſtrongeſt man in England, maintained himſelf, with eighty 
horſe, in the woods between Alton and Farnham, and 
plundered the counties of Berks and Surry, until he was 
ſurpriſed by prince Edward, while his men were at ſome diſt— 
ance. Edward, ever fond of military glory, was deſirous of 
encountering ſuch a famous chief in ſingle combat, and there- 


fore commanded his followers to retire ; accordingly the fight 
was immediately begun; both combatants diſcovered the moſt 
ſurpriſing ſtrength, courage, and dexterity, and the victory 
remained for a long time doubtful ; at length, Adam's foot 
ſlipping, he fell to the ground, and lay at the mercy of the 
conqueror, who not only granted him his life, but even ad- 
mitted him into his ſervice; and Gurdon was ſo charmed with 
the prince's bravery, as well as generoſity, that he continued 
ever after a faithful friend to the royal cauſe, T. Wikes. 


ation 
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ation the caſe of thoſe barons whoſe eſtates had 
been. confiſcated, and beſtowed upon the king's 
adherents, when it was reſolved, that all thoſe who 
had been deprived of their eſtates for bearing arms 
againſt the king, ſhould now recover poſſeſſion, 
upon their engaging to pay into the king's Exche- 
quer, in the ſpace of three years, a certain ſum of 
money (amounting in ſome caſes to the value of 
their eſtates for five years, in ſome of three, and 
of others {till leſs), according to the nature of the 
treſpaſs, or delinquency of the proprietor. Small 
offences were to be puniſhed with lels ſeverity 
and Henry was reſtored to'the exercile of his royal 
authority, which had been abridged by the Oxford 
Proviſions, all obligations in conſequence of them 
being declared void. f 
Such were the chief articles of this famous inſtru- 
ment, which was called the Dictum de Kenelworth, 
and were to be put in execution by twelve perſons, 
nominated by the king and barons aſſembled in 
arliament; and if any conteſt aroſe, Ottoboni, 
the pope's legate, and the king of the Romans 
were to be joined to them. Theſe twelve commul- 
ſioners were the biſhops of Bath, Worceſter, Exeter, 
and St. David's, Roger de Saumari, Robert Wa- 
leran, Alan de la Zouche, the earls of Gloceſter, 
Clare, and Hereford, John de Baliol, Philip Baſſet, 
and Warren de Baſingbourn. This decree was 
ubliſhed in the camp before Kenelworth, on the 
third day of October“. | 
The garriſon*of Kenelworth was become fo for- 
midable, and withal ſo odious, by the outrages 
they had committed in the adjacent country, that 
it was reſolved by the king and his council, not to 
quit that part of the country till its final reduction. 
The beſieged, though ſo cloſely blocked up that, 
for want of other proviſions, they were forced to 
eat their horſes, yet continued to hold out with an 
amazing reſolution, relying on Montfort's promiſed 
aſſiſtance : the Kenelworth Proviſions had not in 
the leaſt abated their fury, nor that of the other 
rebels, who ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the iſle of Ely. 
At length, however, the former, unable to with- 
ſtand the attacks of famine, which proved more 
dreadful than all Henry's efforts againſt that im- 
pregnable place, and ſeeing no likelihood of being 
relieved, offered to capitulate, and to deliver up 
the caſtle, if not relieved bySimon Montfort in forty 
days. The term being expired, on the thirteenth 
of December the garriſon marched out, but ſo wan 
and emaciated by hunger, that they reſembled 
ſpectres rather than any of the human ſpecies: they 
were allowed all the honours of war, and to take 
with them all the rich booty they had amaſſed in 
their too ſucceſsful ſallies on the adjacent counties. 
Thus ended a ſiege, as remarkable as any in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, 
The king, having committed the cuſtody of this 
caltle to his younger ſon, Edmund, to whom he 
had already granted the honour of Lancaſter, the 
ſtewardlhip of England, and all the eſtate of the 
late earl of Leiceſter, repaired to Woodſtock, where 
he paſſed his Chriſtmas; and from thence to Lon- 
don, where he kept the feaſt of St. Edward the 
Confeſſor. 
All this time the earl of Gloceſter, having taken 
umbrage at the Proviſions of Kenelworth, as not 
being ſufficiently indulgent to thoſe of the oppoſi- 
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tion, who were all alike included in the puniſh- 
ment, without a proper diſtinction being made as 
to thoſe periods when oppoſition was lawful and un- 
lawful, had kept away from court. He had pro- 
miſed many of his friends, who had continued in 
arms after the battle of Eveſham, that the cenſure 
inflicted on them ſhould be but light, if they would 
ſubmit themſelves; numbers had done ſo, upon 
the faith of his promiſes, who now thought them- 
(elves harſhly dealt by: ſo difficult is it to pleaſe 
reſtleſs and ambitious minds! add to this, that the 
earl had his diſguſt increaſed by ſeeing Roger Mor- 
timer, who, with his family, had ever remained 
inviolably attached to Henry, through all his dif- 
ficulties, gratified with very conſiderable gifts out 
of the forteitures of Gloceſter's friends; a meeting 
of the nobility was therefore held by Henry, in the 
beginning of the year 1267, in order to accom- 
modate all matters with this powerful and captious 
ſubject, and bring him into a better humour: but 
this very meeting ſerved only to give the earl freſh 
cauſe of diſcontent; for Henry, making a magni- 
ficent entertainment upon the occaſion, had the 
meannels to place the pope's legate in the chair of 
ſtate appertaining to majeſty, and to take his 
place below him. This was ſufficient to fire an 
Engliſh nobleman of Gloceſter's ſpirit with indig- 
nation; he could not refrain from putting the king 
in mind of the ſufferings he had brought upon 
himſelf by his partiality to foreigners, eſpecially 
the retainer of the church of Rome; and repre- 
ſenting to him the impolicy of this laſt ſtep. Henry, 
puffed up with the favourable turn his affairs had 
lately taken, and impatient of rebuke even when 
urged in the mildeſt manner, anſwered the earl 
ſomewhat tartly, who thereupon withdrew, not a 
little diſpleaſed, and retired to his own eſtate on 
the borders of Wales, where he begin to levy 
forces. 

The court, apprized of this, reſolved to make 
him declare himſelf one way or another, and a 
parliament was called at St. Edmundfbury, in 
the beginning of February, in which the earl was 
ſummoned to give his attendance ; at the ſame time 
writs were iſſued, commanding all thoſe who held 
of the crown to keep themſelves in readineſs to 
march againſt the rebels in the iſle of Ely: but 
Gloceſter neither gave his ſervice or attendance. 
Upon this, John de Warenne and William de Va- 
lence were {ent to expoſtulate with him, and re- 
quire him to return to his duty. Gloceſter, with 
all the diſſimulation of the ſtateſman, profeſſed his 
firm attachment to the perſon and intereſts of 
Henry; exculed his non-attendance by ſaying, that 
he was obliged to be upon his guard againſt Mor- 
timer, and his other enemies; and, to take from 
Henry all ſuſpicion of his deſign in arming his vaſ- 
ſals, he gave it under his hand and ſeal, that he 
would never bear arms againſt the king and his 
ſon, but in his own defence. 

Henry was the dupe of this artifice, and, think- 
ing himſelf ſecure from any attempts on that quar- 
ter, bent his whole attention to the reduction of 
the Ely rebels: for this purpoſe he obtained an 
aid from the parliament, which no ſooner broke up 
than Henry took the field, at the head of his army, 
and, advancing into Cambridgeſhire, ſummoned 


the revolters to ſurrender; but they refuſed to lay 


And is to be ſeen at large in a MS. copy, in the Cottonian Library, and in Tyrrel, p. 1064, 1065. 
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down their arms, unleſs upon the following condi- | 
tions: That Henry ſhould reſtore” them to their 
eſtates without diminution ; that he ſhould remove 
all ſtrangers from his councils, and obſerve the 
Oxford Proviſions.” Moſt audacious demands, 
certainly, in men who had ſet their ſovereign at 
open defiance, prevented the reſtoration of pub- 
lic tranquility, and knew they muſt at length 
throw themſelves upon that mercy which they now 
ſo inſolently rejected! The king therefore pre- 
pared to reduce theſe obſtinate men by force, and 
his operations were going on with ſome ſucceſs, 
when, about Eaſter, he was alarmed with advice 
that the earl of Gloceſter, having advanced by 
haſty marches to London, at the head of a power- 
ful force, had made himſelf maſter ot that capital. 

Upon this important news, Henry, abandoning 
his expedition againſt the petty rebels for the pre- 
ſent, and, being joined by his ſon Edward, ad- 
vanced towards London with a very fine army, to 
the no {mall ſurprize of Gloceſter, who had now 
thrown off the maſk, and publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring that he had taken up arms to procure 
reaſonable terms for the proſcribed ; and that he 
would not lay them down until he ſhould have 
compelled the king and prince Edward to fulfil 
their engagements, which they had hitherto neg- 
lected to perform. This manifeſto he thought 
would have had ſuch an effect upon the minds of 
the people, that Henry would have found himſelf 
abandoned even by his own friends; but when he 
ſaw that prince in the neighbourhood of London, 
at the head of a choice body of determined troops, 
he thought proper to capitulate; and Henry, glad 

any means to ſtill this leviathan of oppoſition, 
granted him better terms than he had reaſon to 
expect : he was not only pardoned, upon laying 
down his arms, but had even the ſatisfaction of 
procuring the ſame forgiveneſs for the city of 
London. He was, however, obliged to give ſe- 
curity for his future peaceable behaviour, in the 
penalty of ten thouſand pounds ſterling ; and the 
Dictum of Kenelworth was to ſtand upon the ſame 
footing as formerly. 

This affair having ended ſo much more happily 
than could have been ſuppoſed, prince Edward was 
ſent back to the iſle of Ely. Upon his approach, the 
rebels, finding no proſpect of relief, choſe to ſurrender 
hefore they were reduced to extremity: the only 
condition granted them was the ſaving their lives 
and limbs. Thus were extinguiſhed the troubles 
that had for five years diſturbed the kingdom. 

About the latter end of this year the Welſh, 
who had availed themſelves of the late diſtracted 
ſtate of England to commit numberleſs depreda- 
tions on thoſe parts contiguous to their country, 
finding that Henry, who had now his arms at li- 
berty, was determined to employ them for their 
reduction, and that the earl of Gloceſter, their 
powerful neighbour, had with his party joined the 
king in his deſigns, they reſolved to avert the im- 
pending danger by a timely ſubmiſſion, and Lle- 
wellyn, ſon of Griffith, their prince, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to make propoſals of peace, which was granted 
him, on conditionof his paying the king thirty-two 
thouſand marks, to do homage to him for his prin- 
cipality, and to deliver up certain caſtles into the 


The peace of the kingdom being now in ſome 
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ſummoned a parliament, wherein Ottoboni, the 
legate, was preſent, who gave the aſſembly to un- 
derſtand, that the pope had reſolved to publiſh a 
cruſade through all the ſtates of Chriſtendom, and 
he therefore exhorted the Engliſh to contribute 
their perſons and ſubſtance toward the proſecution 
of an enterprize calculated to promote the glory 
of God and that of the Chriſtian church. England 
doomed to be beggared by the avarice, or depo. 
pulated by the ambition of the Romiſh ſee, Joſt 
the remembrance of her paſt misfortunes in enthy. 
ſiaſtic folly ; the cruſading ſpirit again got poſſeſ. 
ſion of her ſons, who ought rather to have been 
taken up in providing for the future eafe and ſecu- 
rity of their harraſſed mother-country. Prince 
Edward, with his brother Edmund and their coy. 
ſin Henry, received the croſs from the hands of 
the legate ; and their example was followed by 
the earls of Gloceſter, Warenne, and Pembroke, 
about one hundred and twenty knights, beſides 
great numbers of inferior order, by the perſuaſion 
of the Franciſcan friars, who preached it through- 
out all parts of the kingdom. 

About November, this year, another parliament 
was convoked at Mariebridge (now Marlborough), 
when the beſt heads in the nation were employed 
in compiling a body of laws, which might ſupply 
the defect of all former ſyſtems, and compoſe thoſe 
ſpirits which had been exaſperated by the late ſe- 
verity. They were formed upon a fair review of 
former ſtatutes and ordinances, and particularly of 
the Oxford Proviſions, many of which, not hither- 
to mentioned, were now revived, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Statutes of Marlebridge, which 
the reader will find in their place. 

In this parliament the clergy granted a twentieth 
part of the revenues of their benefices to the king, 
for diſcharging part of the debts which he and his 
queen had contracted at home and abroad, during 
the late troubleſome times: and Ottoboni, the le- 
gate, having aſſembled a ſynod at St. Paul's, made 
leveral eccleſiaſtical regulations, which are till 
known by the title of Ottoboni's Conſtitutions ; 
and having now finiſhed his buſineſs in England, 
he departed the kingdom; and ſoon after the king 
of the Romans ſet out for Germany. This year 
pope Clement IV. dying, the papal chair was va- 
cant for three years. 

In the year 1269, Henry held a parliament at 
London, in which the conduct of the Jews came 
under conſideration. Theſe people had, during 
the late times of national calamity, found means 
to become poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable landed 
intereſt, by getting lands from many of the king's 
ſubjects for loans of money, for the payment of 
which they had certain annuities or fees upon the 
eſtates of the debtors. It was therefore now pro- 
vided, that no Jew ſhould enjoy a freehold in any 
manor, land, or eſtate, by charter, gift, obliga- 
tion, or otherwiſe. This was a great relief to the 
ſubject, and, no doubt, greatly enabled the nation 
to pay its ſubſidies. 

In the month of July the king of the Romans 
returned to England, with his new wife, Beatrix 
de Falquemotte, niece- to Conrad, archbiſhop ot 
Cologne, a young lady whom Richard had eſpouſed 
on account of her beauty alone, as he could reap 
no other advantage from ſuch an alliance. Indeed 
this ſeems to have been a ſeaſon very productive of 


meaſure reſtored, the king, early in the year 1268, 
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de Almaine, ſon to the king of the Romans, had | then Richard ſhould reſtore them to ſuch perſons 


lately married Conſtance, daughter of Gaſton, viſ- 
count of Bearne, the moſt powerful nobleman of 


Gaſcony; and prince Edmund, the younger ſon of | 


ing Henry, eſpouſed Avelena, the daughter and 
beitet of William de Fortibus (or de Forz), late 
earl of Albemarle. | ; 

Prince Edward's thoughts were taken up in a 
very different manner : he employed his whole at- 
tention in preparing for his departure, while his 
father ſeemed wholly engroſſed with the deſign of 
celebrating the feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor, his 
tutelary ſaint, in the moſt magnificent manner, and 
tranſlating that ſaint's relics into a rich ſhrine of 
very curious workmanſhip. The ceremony was 

erformed with great pomp and ſolemnity, Henry 
and his brother, the king of the Romans, bearing 
the relics on their ſhoulders, in preſence of all the 
relates and nobility of the realm. 

Soon after the feaſt of St. Hillary, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1270, a parliament was al- 
{embled, in order to concert meaſures for the relief 
of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine; and, beſides a twen- 
tieth granted upon the moveables of the laity, and 
a tenth of eccleſiaſtic revenues, all the debts of the 
Jews, not aſſigned to Chriſtians, were applied to 
the ſame purpoſe. 

The earl of Gloceſter ſeems about this time to 
have been diſſatisfied with the court, for he was 
not preſent at this parliament. Prince Edward was 
alarmed at this; he knew the vaſt power of the earl 
of Gloceſter, and was unwilling to leave behind 
him in the kingdom a perſon ſo capable to raiſe 
commotions therein to his diſadvantage. The earl 
of Gloceſter had taken the croſs as well as himſelf, 
and Edward inſiſted that he ſhould ſet out at the 
ſame time with him for the Holy Land : this Glo- 
ceſter refuſed to comply with, on various pretences; 
and at length matters came to a rupture between 
him and the prince, The king of the Romans, 
ever deſirous to heal every breach in the peace of 
his country, undertook to mediate between them ; 
and a parliament was alſo ſummoned on this ac- 
count, firſt at London about Eaſter, and again at 
the ſame place eight days after Midſummer; when 
the diſpute being left to the deciſion of the king of 
the Romans, he gave his award to the following 
effect: That the earl ſhould accompany prince 
Edward to the Holy Land, unleſs hindered by 
ſickneſs or ſome other neceſſary avocation: that he 
ſhould receive eight thouſand marks, and a ſhip 
for his paſſage, provided he would join the prince 
with his followers, on his arrival in Paleſtine ; but 
ſhould he chuſe to act by himſelf, the ſum ſhould 
be reduced to two thouſand marks ; and he ſhould 
give ſecurity for applying it to the purpoſes of the 
cruſade : he likewiſe obliged himſelf, by the pe- 
nalty of twenty thouſand marks, to keep the peace 
in England eyen if he ſhould be prevented from 
fulfilling his vow; and agreed to deliver his caſtles 
of Tunbridge and Henley into the hands of the 
king of the Romans, by way of ſecurity, until ad- 
vice ſhould come of his arrival in Paleſtine, and 


as the earl ſhould appoint.” 

T his declaration was publiſhed on the eighteenth 
of July, 1270, to the no ſmall joy of the whole 
nation, that this diſpute, which might have pro- 
duced ſuch troubleſome conſequences, was ſo hap- 
pilv accommodated. 

The better to ſecure the public peace, all the 
caſtles of importance were committed to the cuſtody 
oi ſuch governorsas were firmly attached to the inter- 
eſts of the prince; and, that the people might have no- 
thing to apprehend on the ſcore of their liberties, the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford 
now ſolemnly ordered the bull of confirmation of 
the Great Charter and of that of the Foreſts, granted 
by pope Honorius, to be read in St. Paul's church, 
and they, at the ſame time pronounced ſentence of 
excommunication againſt all who ſhould infringe 
the ſame *. 

To put the laſt hand to the work of general re- 
conciliation, prince Edward prevailed with his fa- 
ther to reſtore the city of London to all its ancient 
privileges; in conſequence of which the citizens 
again elected their own mayor and ſheriffs, who 
were preſented to, and ſworn in before the king. 

The nation now enjoying a profound calm, prince 
Edward prepared for his embarkation ; and a par- 
lament being called at Wincheſter, to take leave 
of him, in the name of the whole kingdom : the 
king, whole preſence was judged indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in his own dominions, delivered his croſs to 
prince Edward, and aſſigned to him the whole pro- 
duce of the ſubſidy lately granted him (Henry) for 
the expedition. The guardianſhip of Edward's ſon 
was veſted in the king of the Romans; and the 
cuſtody of his lands committed to Giffard, arch- 
biſhop of York, Philip Baſſet, Roger de Mortimer, 
and Robert Walleran. Precautions were likewiſe 
taken for the adminiſtration, and every untoward 
conſequence being provided againſt, as far as lay 
within the power of human foreſight and prudence, 
Edward took leave of his father and uncle, and, on 
the tenth of Auguſt, embarked at Portſmouth, 
with his couſin Henry de Almaine, William de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, Thomas de Clare, Ro- 
ger de Clifford, and ſeveral other noblemen. 

Lewis of France, who had likewiſeengaged in this 
cruſade, was failed for Africa when Edward departed 
from Portſmouth to take in the princeſs his conſort at 
Bourdeaux, from whence they proceeded to Aigues 
Mortes, to embark on board their fleet, which was 
there waiting for them. They joined the king of 
France before Tunis, where he was waiting the 
arrival of his brother Charles of Anjou, then king 
of Sicily, and alſo to put the finiſhing hand to 
a treaty he had entered into with the Moors. Ed- 
ward was very preſſing with the French king to ſet 
forward without delay for Paleſtine, but he could 
not prevail with him to ſtir till he had ſettled thoſe 
matters, with which Edward having no concern, 
aſked leave of the king of Sicily to paſs the winter 
in his dominions, determined to ſet forward for 
the Holy Land early in the ſpring. 


* Some private animoſities among the great noblemen were 
likewiſe made up. A ſuit had been long depending between 
John, earl of Warren and Surry, and Alan lord Zouch, con- 
cerning a certain manor; which, coming to a trial before 
the king's juſtices, in Weſtminſter-hall, there happened to 
— very reproachful language between the earl and the ſaid 

aron, and they at laſt came to blows, inſomuch that the earl 


and his followers, being privately armed, ſet upon lord Zouch, 
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and his eldeſt ſon in open court, and wounded them both; after 
which baſe action he fled to his caſtle of Rygate, in Surry, 
and ſtood upon his defence; but prince Edward was ſent with 
ſome forces to reduce him to obedience: and at laſt he was 
fined to pay five thouſand pounds to the king, and two thou- 


ſand to the lord Zouch and his ſon, T. Wikes, p. 91. Ann. 
Waverl. p. 225. 
6 A His 
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He had ſcarce left the coaſt of Africa, when an 
epidemical diſtemper broke out in the French camp, 
and raged in ſuch a manner that it not only ſwept 
away a prodigious number of the common men, 
but alſo the greateſt part of the principal officers : 
Lewis himlelt was at length ſeized with it, and re- 
ſigned his breath in the arms of his eldeſt fon, Phi- 
lip (furnamed the Fair), who ſucceeded him on the 
throne of France, to which he ſoon after returned, 
altogether regardleſs of the affairs of Paleſtine, 
which had been ſo much the darling object of his 
deceaſed father. | 

Charles, king of Sicily, landed at Tunis the very 
day after his brother's death; and having worſted 
the Tuniſians in ſeveral engagements, their king 
_— to whatever terms he was pleaſed to im- 
pole. 

Though, by Lewis's death, Edward loſt all hopes 
of making any great progreſs in Paleſtine, yet he 
continued his voyage early in the ſpring, and 
arrived at Acon the latter end of April, 1271. 
He thought proper, however, to ſend back his 
couſin Henry de Almaine, to take upon him the 
management of his concerns in 3s vos from 
whence he had received advice of ſome com- 
motions which he had reaſon to believe Philip, 
who was now returned to France, had a ſhare 
in exciting. The young prince, taking Viterbo 
(a town in the papal dominions) in his road, made 
ſome . ſtay there, which coſt him his life; for his 
two couſin-germans, Guido and Simon de Mont- 
fort, who happened to be then at the ſame place, 
and were breathing revenge for the death of 
their father, ſeeing the prince go into a church 
to hear maſs, followed him, and murdered him at 
the high-altar, where he was offering up his devo- 
tions . ws. 

The college of cardinals immediately denounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the barbarous 
aſſaſſins; as did likewiſe Gregory X. Þ after his ele- 
vation to the pontifical throne ; and the king of Si- 
cily endeavoured to ſeize their perſons in Tuſcany, 
but they found means to eſcape from his purſuits. 

Philip of France expreſſed great concern for the 
untimely fate of this young prince, nevertheleſs Ed- 
ward ſtrongly ſuſpected him of having encouraged 
this murder; a ſuſpicion which was the ſource of 
that animoſity which ever after ſubſiſted between 
theſe two princes. | 
Edward's ſucceſſes in Paleſtine were not very 

great; nor could much be expected from him, 
conſidering the handful of troops he had with 
him, amounting to no more than fifteen hun- 
dred men; theſe, indeed, were all choſen troops, 
and fo well ſeconded the valiant efforts of their royal 
leader, as to convince the Saracens what they were to 
expect, had he been aſſiſted with more forces; and, 
in fact, the latter were ſo terrified with his exploits, 
with the remembrance of the great actions of Richard 
Cœur de Lion, and the arrival of a prince of his 
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blood amongſt them, thot they choſe rather to ſtand 
upon the defenſive for tome time, than to provoke 
a proweſs they had ſo fatally experienced. How. 
ever, to free themſelves of their fears, they had re- 
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courſe to the infamous arts of aſſaſſination. A vil. 
lain was employed for that purpoſe, who, under 
pretence of propoſing a negociation between prince 
Edward and the governor of Joppa, was admitted 
ſeveral times to a private audience with him. One 
day, finding the prince alone, and ſirting upon a 
couch with a looſe gown only thrown over him, he 
approached him, and, offering him ſome letters with 
one hand, while the prince was buſied in opening 
them, he with the other drew forth a dagger he had 
concealed about him, and attempted to ſheathe it 
in the prince's breaſt; Edward fortunately warded 
off the — but received a deep wound in his arm, 
then ſeizing the villain, threw him to the ground, 
but not without accompanying him in the fall; 
while he was endeavouring, on the ground, to wreſt 
the dagger out of his hand, he received another 
ſtroke in the forehead, which ſo exaſperated him, 
that, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the ruffian's wea- 
— he inſtantly plunged it into his treacherous 
cart. | 

This affair cauſed an univerſal conſternation 
among the prince's followers, which was not a little 
increaſed by the _ of the ſurgeon, who de- 
clared the wound to have been made with a poiſoned 
inſtrument, and that there were ſymptoms of much 
danger. Edward himſelf received this notice like 
a ſoldier and a man ; he made his will, and expected 


| his fate with perfect compoſure ; but happily the 
| great ſkill of the ſurgeon, who was an Engliſhman, 
effected a cure in little more than a fortnight. 

We are well aware that our female readers run 
over this account with all the eagerneſs of expectation, 
to come to that part of wakes moſt hiſtorians 
pay a compliment to their ſex, at the expence of 
truth, by extolling the unexampled conjugal affec- 
tion of Edward's princeſs Eleanor, who cured her ſick 
conſort by ſucking the venom from his wound ; but 
hiſtorical truth obliges us to refute this pretty tale, 
as having no foundation but in the imagination 
of thoſe who delight in the marvellous * : though, 
at the ſame time we muſt ſo far ſatisfy the ladies as 
to aſſure them that Eleanor was ſo excellent a wife, 
that, had ſhe believed this dangerous expedient to 
be the only poſſible means of preſerving her huſ- 
band's life, ſhe would probably have tried it. 

[t is now time to ſee what paſſed-in England dur- 
ing Edward's abſence upon his cruſade, and to draw 
the hiſtory of his father's reign to a concluſion. 

Henry, who was now aged and infirm, about 
the middle of January, 1271, was ſeized with a 
diſorder ſo dangerous that his life was deſpaired 
of, and the court was in the utmoſt conſternation : 
at laſt, however, his health was re-eſtabliſhed ; 
but he inſtantly wrote to his ſon Edward to return 
as ſoon as poſſible to England. Beſides the loſs of 


— 


+ This murder was committed on the thirty-firſt of March, 
1271. Nothing could be more unjuſt than their proſecuting 
their revenge upon this prince, fince neither he nor his father 
were preſent at the battle in which the. ear] of Leiceſter was 
ſlain, being then both under confinement. Henry's body was 
brought over the next year into England, and buried in the 
monaſtery of Hayles, in Gloceſterſhire, founded by the king 
of the Romans, his father; his heart was depoſited in a golden 
cup, in Weſtminſter abbey, near St. Edward's ſhrine. T. 

ikes. 


t Theobald, archdeacon of Liege, who had accompanied 


Edward into Paleſtine, and was elected pope in Auguſt, 1271- 
Acta Publ. tome i. p. 878. 5 

The firſt that mentions this tory is Camden, in bis Bri- 
tannia, from whence it has been tranſcribed by Speed into his 
Chronicle, and both theſe authors quote Rodericus Toletanus 
as their voucher : but it happens unluckily that this prelate, 
who, to the beſt of our knowlege, never laid claim to the gi 
of prophecy, finiſhed his hiſtory, as he himſelf informs us, in 
the year 1243, i. e. about twenty-eight years before the fact is 
ſaid to have happened. 


that 
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that amiable prince, Henry, ſon to the king of the 
Romans, which happened in the courſe of thus year, 
the royal family of England received another mor- 
tifying blow, by the death of prince John, the 
eldeſt ſon of prince Edward, a youth of the moſt 
promiling hopes; in other reſpects, Henry's affairs 
were in a ſtate of perfect tranquility, and he now 
ſought to indemnify himſelf, in the cloſe of life, for 
the many troubles he had ſuſtained in the courſe 
of it, and lived in a ſtate of retirement from all 
buſineſs. | 
In the beginning of the year 1272, he received 
advice of the death of his brother Richard, king 
of the Romans, who has made ſo conſiderable a fi- 
ure in the hiſtory of this reign, and who ended 
Fis life, through grief for the tragical end of his 
eldeſt ſon, on the ſecond of April, at Berkham- 
ſtead ; his body was depoſited in his own abbey of 
Hayles, and his heart in the priory of Rowley, 
founded by him, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, for the 
Ciſtercian monks. He was ſucceeded, as earl of 
Cornwall, by his fon Edmund, who married Mar- 
ret, ſiſter to the earl of Gloceſter. 
The great lords, taking advantage of the weak- 
neſs and infirmities of their ſovereign, violently op- 
reſſed the people; ſeveral commotions were raiſed 
in the North by the remains of Montfort's party, 
but were ſoon ſuppreſſed by prince Edmund and 
Roger de Mortimer. The populace of London alſo, 
unmindful of, and ungrateful for, the late favour 
ſhewn them, became ſo mutinous and unruly, that 
the king and his council were obliged to exerciſe 
ſome ſeverities, in order to prevent an open ſedition. 
Shortly after there was a violent inſurrection at 
Norwich, occaſioned by a quarrel between the citi- 
zens and the monks, in which the cathedral and mo- 
naſtery adjoining were reduced to aſhes by the 
townſmen. The monks, who generally make their 
own ſtory good, repreſented this matter ſo much 
to the diſadvantage of the citizens, that Henry was 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the latter with the greateſt ſeve- 
rity. For this purpoſe he ſummoned a great council 
at Northampton, to which place, weak in health 
as he was, he repaired in perſon. Here the citi- 
zens of Norwich were fined three thouſand marks 


of ſilver, for rebuilding the church and monaſtery ; | 


and were, moreover, obliged to purchaſe a golden 
cup, weighing ten pounds of gold, and the value 
of one hundred pounds of filver, in the room of 
one of the ſame weight, belonging to the mona- 
ſtery, that was melted in the flames : ſeveral of the 
moſt active in the riot were alſo drawn at horſes 
tails to the gallows, and there hanged, and their 
bodies burnt. 

Henry having ſtaid twelve days at Norwich, re- 
turned to St. Edmundſbury, where he was ſeized 
with the malady which put an end to his life. The 
death of his brother, the king of the Romans, fat 
= heavy upon him; that prince had aſſiſted him 
with his advice in all emergencies, and ſupported 
him with his authority ; and, in a former indiſpo- 
ſition, the king had appointed him guardian of the 
realm: ſuch a loſs muſt, therefore, have been ſe- 
verely felt by Henry, and doubtleſs co-operated 
with his own diſtemper, which increaſing daily, he 
ordered himſelf to be moved by eaſy journeys, to 
Weſtminſter ; there finding his end approaching 
with haſty ſtrides, he ſent for the earl of Gloceſter, 
and exacted from him an oath, that he would pre- 
ſerve the peace of the kingdom, and, to the ut- 
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moſt of his power, maintain the intereſt of his ſon 
Edward. Then ſending for the chief nobility, he 
took a ſolemn farewel of them, and expired in the 
evening of the ſixteenth of November, 1272, be- 
ing the feaſt of St. Edmund the archbiſhop, in 
the ſixty- fifth year of his age, and the fifty- ſeventh 
of his reign; and next morning the great- ſeal was 
delivered by John de Kirby and P. de Winton, the 
keepers, to the archbiſhop of York and the other 
lords of the privy council. 

The deceaſed king's body, dreſſed in royal orna- 
ments, was, on the twenty-fourth of November, car- 
ried by the chief nobility to the abbey-church of 
Weſtminſter, where, by his own directions, it was in- 
terred near the ſhrine of St. Edward the Confeſſor, 
where his tomb, with his ſtatue in braſs, is ſtill to 
be ſeen. 1 | 

His character is ſo ſtrongly marked by the prin- 
cipal actions of his life and reign, as to leave the 
hiſtorian nothing particular toſay concerning it. His 
narrow genius and capricious temper, his attach- 
ment to foreigners and diffidence of his dn ſub- 
jects, his arbitrary principles and oppreſſive mea- 
ſures, were certainly the real cauſes of all thoſe 
troubles which befel him during his long reign. 
But if he had few public virtues, it muſt be owned 
he had as few perſonal vices; he was neither ad- 
dicted to debauchery, nor prone to cruelty : in a 
word, his character is ſo very inſipid, that it is 
next to impoſſible to form any ſtriking likeneſs. 

As to his perſon, we are told that it was of the 
middle ſize, and of a robuſt make; and his coun- 
tenance was of a particular caſt, from his left eye- 
lid hanging down fo far as to cover a great part of 
his eye. 

By his queen Eleanora, the ſecond of the five 
daughters of Raymond, earl of Provence, ſon of 
count Alphonſo, ſon of Alphonſo I. king of Ar- 
ragon, Henry had fix ſons and three daughters. 

1. Edward, his eldeſt fon, born at Weſtminſter, 
on the twenty-eighth of June, A. D. 1239, in the 
twenty fourth year of his father's reign; he had the 
ſurname of Longſhanks, from his tall and ſlender 
make : he ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of 
England. 

2. Edmund, his ſecond ſon, born the twenty- 
ſixth of January, A. D. 1245, and of his father's 
reign the twenty-ninth. He was ſurnamed Crouch- 
back; ſome ſay from a ſtrain he had in his ſhoulders, 
but more probably from wearing the ſign of the 
crols (anciently called a Crouch) upon his back, as 
was uſual with thoſe who vowed voyages to Jeru- 
ſalem in the time of the cruſades He was created 
earl of Lancaſter; and on his perſon originally the 
contention of the houſes of Lancaſter and York was 
founded. He ſurvived his father twenty-four years, 
dying in France in the year 1296. 

3, 4, 5, 6. Richard, John (ſo named from his 
grand-father, king John), William, and Henry, 
all died in their childhood, 

Of his daughters, a 

1. Margaret, his eldeſt, was born A. D. 12471, 
in the twenty-ſixth year of her father's reign. She 
was married to Alexander III. king of Scots, in 
the year 1251, with whom ſhe lived twenty-two 
years, and died before her huſband, in the year 
1271. | 
2. Beatrice, the ſecond, was born at Bourdeaux, 
in Gaſcony, A. D. 1242, in the twenty-ſeventh 
year of her father's reign. She was married to 


John, 
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John, the firſt duke of Brittany ; and, after living 
with him twelve years, ſhe died in Brittany, in 
the firſt year of her brother Edward's reign, and 
was buried at London, in the choir of the Grey 
Friars within Newgate. 

3. Catherine, the third daughter was born at 
London, in 1253, the thirty-ſeventh year of her 
father's reign. She died young, and was buried 
at Weſtminſter, in the ſame tomb with her bro- 
thers Richard and John. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


In this reign the following remarkable things 
happened. In his fifth year, two impoſtors were 
crucified for giving out they were both of them the 
Meſſiah, or Chriſt; and two women were executed, 
the one for pretending to be the Virgin Mary, and 
the other Mary Magdalen. 

In his ſeventeenth, it thundered for fifteen days 
ſucceſſively, without ſcarce any intermiſſion. 

In his eighteenth, there was a great dearth, pre- 
ceded by an earthquake. This year allo (1233), 


Henry built a houſe in London, near the Old 
Temple (where the Rolls now ſtand) for the re. 
ception of converted Jews ; and an hoſpital ar 
Oxford, near the bridge. 

In his fifty-ſecond year, the two companies of 
oldſmiths and taylors, of London, fought, and 
teveral were killed on both ſides : the ſheriff ap- 
peaſed the tumult, and thirteen of the moſt my. 
tinous were hanged. | 

Trial by fire and water ordeal, though never 
taken away by act of parliament, was, by king 
Henry's command, laid aſide by the judges, and 
ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. 

Weights and meaſures were thus fixed : an 
Engliſh penny, called a ſterling, round and with. 
out clipping, was to weigh thirty two wheat-corng 
taken out of the midſt of the ear; and twenty 
pennies were to make an ounce, twelve ounces one 
pound, eight pounds a gallon of wine, and eight 
gallons of wine a London buſhel, which is the 
eighth part of a quarter, 
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EDWARD 1.* ſurnamed LONGSHANKS. A. D. 1272, 


E left Edward in Paleſtine, with only-an 
handful of men to oppoſe the united power 
of the Saracens. This great prince, equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his prudence as his prowels, having 
now loſt all hopes of ſupplies from Europe, gladly 


liſtened to the propoſitions of peace made him by 


the ſultan of Babylon, and, after ſome ſhort ne- 
ciations, a truce was concluded between them 
2 ten years, ten months, ten weeks and ten 
days . 6 
Faving thus ſecured a ſafe and honourable re- 
treat from this hopeleſs expedition, he embarked 
at Acon, about the middle of Auguſt, 1272, and 
the firſt place he touched at was Trepani, in Si- 


cily. Here he received the firſt news of the death 


of his father and his eldeſt ſon John, at one and 
the ſame time: his affliction, on this occaſion, ap- 
ared to be much greater for the loſs of his father, 
than for that of his ſon; which being remarked 
with ſome ſurprize by Charles, king of Sicily, Ed- 
ward anſwered him with uncommon piety, That 
he held the loſs of a ſon as trifling, becauſe repair- 
able; but that the loſs of a parent could never be 
repaired.” After having paid the tribute of grief 
and duty to his family, receiving daily accounts 
how neceſſary his preſence was in England, he ſet 
forward; and, after paſſing the Alps, he arrived 
ſafely on the borders of France, where he diſtin- 
viſhed himſelf greatly in a tournament againſt 

e count of Chalons, and ſeveral other French 
knights; and where we ſhall for a while leave him 
to attend affairs in England. 

As ſoon as the funeral obſequies of Henry III. 
were performed, the nobility and clergy returned 
in a body to the high altar of Weſtminſter, where 
they ſwore fealty to his eldeſt ſon Edward, the king's 
peace was eſtabliſhed, and orders were lent to pro- 


name, there having been three Edwards in the time of the 


Saxons: for this reaſon, in ſpeaking of this and the two fol- 


lowing Edwards, by the name of Edward I. II. and III. it 


was uſual to add, ** poſt Conqueſtum—after the Conqueſt ;” , Idem. 


claim it in the ſeveral counties. In about a fort- 
night after the funeral, the great council of the 
kingdom was aſſembled in the New Temple, and 
the oath adminiſtered to all prelates, noblemen, 
and frecholders in England; thoſe of Ireland twore 
fealty to Edward before Maurice Fitz Maurice, the 
juſticiary of that kingdom: but Llewellyn ap Grif- 
fith, prince of North Wales, being ſummoned to 
appear and take the oath at the Ford of Montgo- 
mery, declined meeting the commiſſioners. Wal- 
ter de Merton, an eccleſiaſtic, was appointed chan- 
cellor; and it was agreed, with the content of the 
queen-mother, that the management of affairs, 
during the king's abſence, ſhould be veſted, in the 
nature of a regency, in the hands of Walter Gift- 
fard, archbiſhop of York (Robert Kilwarby, then 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, not having yet received 
his confirmation from the pope), prince Edmund 
Plantagenet, earl of Lancaſter, brother to king 
Edward, and Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloceſter. 
Thus was Edward univerſally recognized ſovereign 
of this realm, without the leaſt interruption to the 
public peace; and this is the firſt inſtance we have 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, of the crown of this king- 
dom being acknowleged hereditary. | 

According to the Annals of Waverley, the re- 
gency ſummoned a parliament, or great council of 
the nation, to meet at Weſtminſter in January, 
1273. This parliament conſiſted of all the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, abbots, and 
priors, in the kingdom, with four knights from 
every ſhire, and four members from every city. 
The ſame plan of repreſentation had been firſt in- 
troduced by the earl of Leiceſter, during the time 
the late King was kept by him in confinement ; but 
theſe aſſemblies had not the ſanction of royal au- 


thority. It would be a point of too dry and un- 


„This was in reality the fourth king of England of this | but by degrees that addition was omitted. Rapin 


+ During Edward's ſtay at Acon, his princeſs Eleanor was 
brought to bed of a daughter, who, from the place of her 
nativity, had afterwards the name of Joan cf Acon, or Acres. 
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entertaining a nature to enter into a diſcuſſion whe- | 
ther the commons had a right to ſend repreſenta- 
tives to parliament before the time I am ſpeaking 
of ; and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that it is paſt all doubt that they enjoyed 
this privilege in the reign of Edward I. and from 
thence forward to the preſent times have preſerved 
it without interruption. 

In this parliament it was thought proper to con- 
firm the acts of the regency conſequent upon the 
death of the late king ; and it was next ordered 
that there ſhould be no itinerant judges, bur only 
thoſe of the bench, till the King's return. 

Edward by this time was at Paris, where he was 
required by the king of France to do homage for 
thoſe eſtates in France which belonged to him by 
hereditary right : this Edward readily performed, 
but in the following remarkable words: Sir 
king, I do you homage for all the lands I ought 
to hold of you ;” thereby intimating there were 
ſome lands he ought to hold, but did not, mean- 
ing thoſe of Normandy and other eſtates. 

Towards the latter end of the laſt reign, Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Flanders, upon pretence that 
Henry had failed to fulfil certain engagements ſub- 
ſiting between the two countries, ſeized all the 
effects of the Engliſh, which were very conſider- 
able, within her dominions: Henry made repriſals 
in England, and the matter went ſo far that all 
commerce and intercourſe between the two powers 
(eſpecially the woollen trade) was prohibited, and 
they were preparing to enter upon action, when, 
by the mediation of gocd friends, they came to a 
better underſtanding. 

This year, however, the differences between 
the Engliſh and Flemiſh ſubjects breaking out 

afreſh, Merton, the chancellor, received a letter 
from Edward, directing him to command the citi- 
zens of London, in his name, to ifſue a procla- 
mation for all Flemings to depart the kingdom, 
but with a licence to receive the goods and effects 

that were due to them. 

Edward having paſſed ſome time at the court of 
the king of France, where he was treated with 
every poſſible mark of politeneſs and regard, be- 
gan to turn his eyes towards his French dominions, 
and taking leave of Philip, repaired to Gaſcony, 
where he heard Gaſton de Mongade, viſcount of 
Bearne, was in arms, and had invaded part of 
his territories. Upon the king's approach, Gaſton 
and his followers fled to the mountains, to which 
he was purſued, and taken in one of his fortreſſes. 
Edward treated his priſoner with the greateſt le- 
nity ; he even permitted him to ride abroad upon 
his parole of honour ; but Gaſton perfidiouſly took 
the firſt opportunity of making his eſcape : upon 
which he was ſummoned to the court of Gaſcony, 
held at St. Sever; and not obeying the citation, 
he was adjudged to forfeit all his towns, caſtles, 
and effects to the king, who alſo entered his coun- 
try with a body of forces, to put the ſentence in 
execution. Gaſton ſeeing himſelf now at the brink 
of deſtruction, appealed to Philip, as lord para- 
mount: Edward paid ſo much deference to this 
appeal, and the inhibition which followed it of 
courſe, that he immediately withdrew his forces, 
and, by a public proclamation, forbad any in- 
Jury to be done to Gaſton or his lands, whilſt it 
ſubſiſted. When this appeal came to be heard 
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go and throw himſelf at the king's feet, ſub- 
mitting to his pleaſure as to the puniſhment he 
ſhould think fit to inflict on him: he did ſo; and 
found the king more ready to ſhew, than he him- 
ſelf was to aſk, mercy. 

Edward would not pretend to be a judge in his 
own cauſe, and therefore referred the whole matter 
to the arbitration of the king of France; and 
Gaſton, diſpleaſed with this reference, had the in- 
ſolence to demand, that he might be allowed to de- 
cide the diſpute with Edward by ſingle combat: 
the king, however, rejected his propoſal with a 
juſt indignation, and the viſcount continued in a 
ſtate of outlawry for ſix years, at the end of which 
he was indulged with a pardon, and reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of all his territories. 8 

The king having ſettled the affairs of Gaſcony to 
his mind, intended to have ſet out for England early 
enough in the ſpring of the year 1274, to be 
crowned on Sunday after Eaſter; but pope Gre- 
gory IX. (to whom he had paid a viſit in his way 
through Italy) apprehending it might hinder ſome 
of the Engliſh prelates from coming to the general 
council which he had ſummoned to meer on the 
firſt of May, at Lyons, prevailed with him to de- 
fer his journey. 

In the mean time, Margaret, counteſs of Flan- 
ders, finding herſelf greatly diſtreſſed by the ſtop 
put to commerce between her ſubjects and thoſe 
of England, ſent Guy de Dampiere, her fon, count 
of Flanders, to Montrueil, to wait for Edward, 
who was to paſs through that place in his way to 
England, and to compromiſe all differences, that 
the Flemings might be reſtored to their ancient 
freedom of commerce with the Engliſh, from which 
both ſhe and they reaped very conſiderable advan- 
tages. Edward, u this occaſion, ordered the 
city of London to ſend over to Montrueil ſome ot 
its principal merchants, to aſſiſt at the conferences, 
which were to begin on the twenty- ſecond of July; 
and on the twenty- eighth of that month a treaty 
was ſigned, in which Margaret's demands of an 
annuity (which had, for a great number of years, 
been paid by the kings of England to the counts 
of Flanders) being ſet aſide, Guy undertook to 
make good all the damages ſuſtained by the king's 
ſubjects in the ſeizure of their effects; ſome of the 
chief of the nobility of Flanders being bound for 
the performance of this engagement. 

Peace being thus eftabliſhed, and commerce 
opened with Flanders, Edward took ſhipping at 
Boulogne, for England, and arrived at Dover on 
the ſecond of Auguſt, 1274. He was received 
by his ſubjects with all poſſible demonſtrations of 
affection and reſpect; and on the nineteenth of 
the ſame month was crowned at Weſtminſter, with 
Eleanor his queen, by Robert de Kilwardby, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in preſence of Alexander III. 
king of Scotland, the duke of Brittany, and all 
the peers of the realm, who afterwards did him 
homage : and we are told, that to heighten the 
magnificence of the ceremony, he gave orders for 
letting looſe five hundred beautiful Turkiſh horſes 
he had brought over with him, which were to be- 
come the property of thoſe who could catch them. 

Edward, at his acceſſion, found an exhauſted 
treaſury : indeed the clergy had, the year before, 
either by their own free gitt, or in compliance with 
the pope's orders, granted him three years tenths 
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in the court of France, Gaſton was ordered to 
39 


of all eccleſiaſtical revenues; a very ſeaſonable 
6B | ſupply, 
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ſupply, as it helped to defray the charges of his 


coronation, and the ordinary expences of govern- 

ment. He had ſeen ſo much of the bad effects of 

his father's negligence and want of ceconomy, that 

his firſt care was to enquire into the ſtate of his re- 

venue, and into the rights of the crown, the te- 

nants that held of him either by military fervice or 

in ancient demeſne, the number of fees held by 

the former, and the condition of the farms 1n the 

hands of the latter; and, that he might not neg- 

le& the privileges of the people, while he ſecured- 
the prerogatives of the crown, he directed writs of 
enquiry to be made into the conduct of magiſtrates 

and ſheriffs, in conſequence of which, all who had 

been guilty of bribery, extortion, or any other kind 
of malverſation, were diſmiſſed from their poſts, 
which were filled with men of greater probity and 

virtue. 

The return of this enquiry having proved that 
many and great abuſes had crept into government, 
which required a ſpeedy hand to reform, he ſum- 
moned a parliament, to be held fifteen days after 
Candlemas, 1275, at Woodftock, but which was 
afterwards prorogued till the Eaſter Monday follow- 
ing, then to fit at Weſtminſter tor the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. The ſtatutes made in this parliament will 
be found in their proper place; let it ſuffice here 
to ſay, that they were fuch as effectually provided 
for the eaſe and advantage of the crown, the church, 
and the ſtate, gave an infinite ſatisfaction to the 
whole body of the nation, and gained Edward the 
entire affections of his people. Accordingly, to 
expreſs their ſenſe of the king's zeal for the common 
good, a grant was paſſed, either in this parliament, 
or in that which met the Michaelmas following, of 
a fifteenth of all moveables, to pay the debts he 
had contracted in the Holy Land; as alſo half a 
mark on each ſack of wool, and a mark on every 
three hundred ſłins and each laſt of leather, through- 
out England, Wales, and Ireland, to be received 
by the king and his heirs for ever: this was called 
the Ne Cuſtom, to diſtinguiſh it from that which 
had been paid to the crown from time immemo- 
rial. In one of theſe two parliaments alſo (moſt 
probably in the latter) ſeveral wholeſome laws were 
enacted relating to the Jews, and in particular that 
they ſhould no longer take uſury for their money, 
but apply themſelves to the arts of induſtry and 
merchandize; and farther, that they ſhould wear 
badges on their upper garments, by way of diſtinc- 


tion. 

Whilſt Ed ward was thus employed in the great 
and neceſſary work of reformation, he was ſum- 
moned to a parliament in France, as a peer of that 
kingdom, and his perſonal attendance required by 
king Philip; but, on account of his affairs at home 
requiring his preſence, he ſent his excuſes by two 
envoys, which were readily admitted by Philip. 

Early in the year 1276, a parliament was ſum- 
moned at Weſtminſter, when Edward, to ingra- 
tiate himſelf more with his people, iſſued out his 
orders for the ſtrict obſervance of the 
and that of Foreſts; and alſo revoked ſeveral for- 
feitures of thoſe who had been in Montfort's rebel- 
lions, and reſtored them to a capacity of inherit- 
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ing in common with his other ſubjects: this added 
a great number of friends to the government, and 
was of ſpecial ſcrvice in detaching a number of 
martial ſubjects from their connections with the 
Welſh, who were, upon many occaſions particy. 
larly troubleſome to thoſ parts of the country bor. 
dering on their territories. 

Their prince Llewellyn, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, had retuſed to come and do homage to 
Edward on his acceſſion to the throne, on pretence 
that the_peace had been violated on the part of 
the Engliſn; and that the fate of his father Griffith 
(who was long confined in the Tower, and loſt 
his life in endeavouring to make his eſcape from 
thence) made him very cautious how he truſted to 
the faith of a king of England: in a word, he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to do the required homage without 
the boundaries of his own tce. 

Edward, who was not a prince to be trifle 
with, cauſed Llewellyn to be again ſummoned at 
this parliament; who again retuled ro appear with- 
out the bounds of his territories, but offered, if 
the king would ſend commiſſioners to receive it at 
his own court in Wales, or in any neutral place 
he ſhould chuſe ro appoint, and, in caſe neither of 
theſe offers ſhould be accepted, he offered to come 
to Weſtmintter, provided the king would fend his 
ſon Alphonſo, together with the earl of Gloceſter and 
the chancellor, into Wales, as pledges tor the ſafety 
of his perſon; Edward refented this propoſal as a 
violent inſult upon his dignity, and theretore re- 
ſolved to reduce this refractory vaſial by torce of 
arms. | 

Llewellyn, apprized of his preparations, reſolved 
to ſtrengthen himſelf by a ſtrict alliance with the 
remains of the Montfort family ; and for that pur- 
poſe he demanded, from the court of France, Ele- 
anor, daughter of the late earl ot Leiceſter, in mar- 
rage. His requeſt was readily complied with, and 
ſhe was ſent over, under the care of her brother 
Aumeri; but the veſſel they were in being inter- 
cepted at fea, the betrothed princeſs and her bro- 
ther, were both taken and ſent up to Edward's 
court, where the former was kept priſoner of ſtate, 
with a proper guard to watch her motions, and 
the latter ordered to be confined in Corte caſtle. 

As ſoon as the parliament broke up, the king 
aſſembled his forces, in order to march into Wales; 
in the mean time depuries arrived from Llewellyn, 
offering a ranſom tor his miſt-eſs, whom he laid 
(and, indeed, not without a ſhew of juſtice) was 
detained againſt the faith of nations; but Edward 
would not conſent to her enlargement unleſs the 
prince of Wales would bind himſelf to repair all the 
damages done to the borders of England, and re- 
ſtore all the caſtles he had taken during the late 
wars; conditions to which Llewellyn would not 
liſten: the war was therefore begun, but the ope- 
rations of the firſt campaign, not being immedi- 
ately under the direction of either prince in pet- 
ſon, were carried on with very little vigour “. 

In the beginning of the ſpring 1277, Edward, 
aſſembling a great number of forces, put himſelf 
at the head of his army, and marched into Wales. 


And as Llewellyn chiefly depended upon his 1nac- 


Edward this year, about Michaelmas, held another par- 
liament at Weſtminſter: in this aſſembly, the famous ſtatute 
of bigamy, founded on the fixteenth canon of the ſecond 
council of Lyons, depriving all perſons twice ma ried of cleri- 
cal privileges, was paſſed, after being drawn up into chap- 


ters, and read in preſence of biſhops, juſtices, and others of | 


the king's council, who agreed that it ſhould be publiſhed for 
perpetual memory. But of this remarkable ſtatute, more in 
our Hiſtory of the Church. ; 
About this time the king, to keep up the ſpirit of active 
valour, ſo necefſary in that age, ordered ſolemn juſts and 
tournaments to be held at Cheapſide. 
ceſũble 
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ceſſible woods and faſtneſſes, for harraſſing the 
Engliſh troops, and ſecuring a retreat for himſelf, 
the king ordered a large road to be opened through 
a long tract of woods, from the Marches on the 
borders of Cheſhire as far as Caernarvonſhire, that 
his troops might penetrate with eaſe into the heart 
of the country; and while the greateſt part of his 
forces were employed in this work, he erected the 
caſtles of Flint and Rhudhlan as he advanced; and 
then continuing his march onwards, he puſhed the 
enemy as far as the mountains of Snowdon, their 
uſual place of refuge when purſued by the Engliſh, 
at the ſame time a fleet, fitted out by the Cinque 
Ports to attend the king on this expedition, at- 
tacked the iſle of Angleſey, which made but a 
faint reſiſtance. 

Llewellyn, finding himſelf thus cut off from all 
communication, either by land or fea, thar could 
furniſh him with proviſions; to prevent the de- 
ſtruction that muſt have befallen him in this ſitua- 
tion, relolyed to ſue for peace, and even to comply 
with ſuch terms as Edward ſhould think proper to 
dictate. The treaty was concluded at Aberconway, 
on the ninth of November, on terms very hard to 
the Welſh prince, for he was obliged “ to pay fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, in ſatisfaction of da- 
mages; to quit for ever a tract of land containing 
all the country from Cheſhire to the river Con- 
way ; and all claim to what the Engliſh had taken, 
except Angleſey, which, upon the payment of one 
thouſand marks per annum, the king of his grace 
granted to him and his heirs lawfully begotten ; 
but in failure thereof it reverted to the crown of 
England : to inſure the performance of theſe ar- 
ticles, Llewellyn, with his council and twenty of 
the principal men out of every cantred, were to 
{wear once in every year to obſerve them; and, in 
caſe of any breach on his part, the others ob- 
liged themſelves to renounce their fealty to him, 
and join the king of England in reducing him to 
reaſon. Ten, likewiſe of the moſt confiderable of 
his nobility were to be delivered as hoſtages; and' 
Llewellyn was to come to England, at Chriſtmas, 
to do his homage to the king.” | | 

Edward, however, the day after the treaty was 
ſigned, generouſly remitted the payment of the 
fifty thouſand pounds, and even releaſed the hoſ- 
tages without ranſom. At the king's return to 
London, Llewellyn attended him thither, with ſome 
of his principal nobles, did homage and' ſwore fe- 
alty to him, on Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of 
a great number of the prelates and nobility of 
England ; after which Edward delivered to him his 
betrothed ſpouſe; and, to crown his benefits, was 
himſelf at the whole expence of their nuptials. 
But Llewellyn not appearing at a parliament which 
Edward held at Glaſtonbury, ſoon after Eaſter in 
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the following year (1278), it was ſuggeſted to 
the king that the other ſtill harboured treacherous 
deſigns; upon which Edward went in perſon, with 
a imail body of forces, into the Marches, to exa- 
mine into the matter, and ſending for Llewellyn 
to Worceſter, the Welſh prince readily came and 
vindicated himſelf ſo well, that Edward was per- 
fectly ſatisfied of his fidelity“. | 

Soon after Midſummer, 1278, Edward held a 
parliament at Gloceſter, in which the ſtatutes, ſince 
known by the name of the Statutes of Gloceſter 
(for which ſee the article Laws, at the end of this 
period), paſſed: theſe were a compendium of ſome 
excellent laws, ſecuring the rights and liberties of 
the ſubject, and providing for the better admini- 
ſtration of juſtice. - But, amidſt the many excel- 
lent regulations which Edward made for the 
of the kingdom, he took one ſtep which might have 
occaſioned the moſt fatal conſequences : this was, 
the procuring an act to be paſſed, obliging all 
landholders and tenants of the crown to produce 
their title of charter before proper judges, appointed 
for that purpoſe. This ſtatute, from the Engliſh 
word Warrant, was ſtyled Quo Warranto, that 1s, 
a demand by what title a perſon holds his eſtate”; 
an order that was juſtly conſidered as the ſource 
of great cruelty and oppreſſion, and, as ſuch, vi- 
gorouſly oppoſed by ſeveral of the great nobles and 
other military tenants ; when the king, plainly 
perceiving that the meaſures he was purſuing were 
very diſguſtful to the people in power, he wiſely 
dropped the enquiry. 

In a parliament held in October, this year, at 
Weſtminſter, Alexander, king of Scotland, did 
homage to Edward for his Engltſh eſtates only. In 
the ſame parliament the ſtate of the 2 came 
under conſideration. The nation had ſuffered ex- 


ceedingly, for ſome time, from the clipping of the 


coin, which had raiſed the price of neceſſaries to 
an exceſſive height, and almoſt ruined its foreign 
commerce. Upon enquiry, the Jews were found 
to have been the authors of that miſchievous prac- 
tice; upon which all of that nation were ſeized on 
the ſame day, in the month of November, in all 
parts of England, their houſes ſearched, and their 
perſons impriſoned; and a confiderable quantity of 
clippings being found in their poſſeſſion, the de- 
linquents were, upon the fulleſt evidence, declared 
guilty, by commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
poſe: two hundred and eighty of them were hanged 
in London, beſides thoſe who ſuffered in other 
parts of England; and ſeveral Chriſtians, who were 
proved to have been their accomplices, ſhared the 
ſame fate. 

The king had been ſo much taken up with the bu- 
ſineſs of the ſtate, that he had not yet had time to 
go over to France, to take poſſeſſion of the county 


* It was during this progreſs that Edward, in order to de- 
ſtroy a ridiculous notion which prevailed among the Welſh, 
that the famous king Arthur was till living, a notion which 
with the populace, devoted to the memory of this hero, might 
have been fatal at this juncture, paid a viſit, with his queen 
Eleanor, to the tomb of Arthur, in Glaſtonbury monaſtery, 
whoſe body was now, by Edward's order, removed from his 
coffin, and expoſed to oublic view, under the ſhew of doing him 
honour, for — were placed in the treaſury of the monaſtery. 
And the Regiſter of Glaſtonbury ſays, that the bones of Ar- 
thur's 2 Guenivir were taken up, and expoſed at the ſame 
time, the king declaring, that he intended them a more _ 
nificent interment. Accordingly they were depoſited by 

high altar, with an inſcription upon the coffin of Arthur, fig- 
ailing that theſe were the remains of Arthur, and that they 


had been viewed by the king and queen of England, in the 
reſence of the earl of Savoy, the biſhop of Norwich, with 
everal other noblemen and clergy. See * Regiſter of Glaſ- 
tonbury, in the poſſeſſion of the right hon. lord Weymouth, 
: . 3 others, John, earl of Warenne and Surry, was 
cited to appear before the king's juſtices for that purpoſe ; and 
being called upon to pormeny his right, he pointed to his old 
family-ſword, which, he had brought into court, With this 


ſword (faid he) my anceſtors, who came in with William the 


Baſtard, won their lands; and by the ſame I will defend them: 
it was not for himſelf that Wilham conquered ; it was not for 
him alone that my anceſtors fought.” A bold and fpirited de- 
claration ! and which ſpoke the ſentiments of almoſt all the 
old nobility in England. Hemingford. Chron. Abingd. 
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of Ponthieu which had fallen to his queen on the 
deceaſe of her mother, Jane, queen of Caltile, 
who died the year before at Abbeville; Edward, 
therefore, having - provided for the peace of the 
realm during his abſence, and appointed the biſhops 
of Worceſter and Hereford, with the earls of Corn- 
wall and Lincoln, his lieutenants of the kingdom, 
he ſet out in the beginning of May, 1279, with 
his queen Eleanor. They were very honourably 
received by Philip of France, and Edward ob- 
tained ſeiſin of Ponthieu, together with the Li- 
mouſin, Perigord, and Quercy, upon giving ſecu- 
rity for the payment of ſix thouſand livres, as a 
relief; he allo confirmed the treaty of Abbeville, 
made between their fathers in the year 1259: and 
having finiſhed theſe affairs, returned to England 
before Midſummer, to proſecute the great work of 
reformation he had ſo happily begun. 

His firſt public act, after his return, was to put 
the coinage, ſo long and juſtly complained of, up- 
a new and better regulation “. | 

About the middle of November, this year, a 
parliament was held at Weſtminſter, wherein the 
tamous ſtatute of mortmain was paſſed. Great com- 
plaints had been made of the exceſſive wealth of 
the clergy and convents, which daily increaſed, to 
the prejudice of the nation in general : the barons, 
iadeed, had taken care to inter a clauſe in the 
Great Charter, expreſly forbidding all perſons to 
alienate their lands in favour of the church ; but 
this prohibition had been very little regarded. Ed- 
ward having maturely conſidered this affair, ſaw 

lainly that, in proceſs of time, all lands would 
in the hands of the clergy; and that the church, 
never dying, but always acquiring and never alien- 
ating, could not but in the end engroſs all the 
eſtates in the kingdom, unleſs ſome remedy could 
be found againſt this growing evil : he, therefore, 
in this parliament, explained his ſentiments on the 
ſubject, and propoſed the making a law to prevent 
the pernicious conſequences of a practice ſo directly 
oppolite to the well-being of the (tate. The propo- 
ſal was received with joy, and a ſtatute was made, 
whereby all perſons were forbid to diſpoſe of their 
eſtates to religious houſes or ſocieties, without 
the king's expreſs conſent. This ſtatute was called 
the Statute of Mortmain, becauſe it was intended 
to prevent eſtates falling into dead hands (or Mort- 
main), that is, hands of no ſervice to the king and 
the ſtate. 


The year 1280 furniſhes us with very few civil 
events worthy a place in hiſtory, we ſhall therefore 
only mention one or two tranſactions that are to be 
found in our records, and that in as conciſe a man. 
ner as poſſible. 

Edward hearing that Guido de Montfort, one of 
the aſſaſſins of his couſin Henry, ton to the kin 
of the Romans, had taken retuge in Norway, en- 
gaged to pay two hundred marks to the ſeneſchal 
of that country, to ſeize Guido, and deliver him 
up; but the latter having received advice of the 
negociation, kept himſelt io private, that he cluded 
— vigilance of thoſe who were employed to ſeize 

im. 
Some differences having happened between the 


courts of France, Caſtile, and Arragon, Edward 


interpoſed his good offices ſo effectually, that all 
differences were compromiſed between thoſe con- 
tending parties. 

The merchants of Zealand, who traded to England 
having been guilty of ſome offences tending to pre- 
judice the Engliſn ſubjects, Edward, ever watchful 
over the intereſts of his people, ordered the effects 
of the Zealanders to be arreſted, till they ſhould 
make proper reparation; but their earl offering due 
ſatisfaction, the arreſt was taken off. 

Edward this year made a progreis into the North, 
where he continued till the latter end of Novem- 
ber. Soon after. his return he confirmed to the 
German merchants all their rights and privileges, 
and particularly the gift of Guildhall, in the city 
of London, which they had received from his fa- 
ther Henry, at the inſtance of the king of the Ro- 
mans. Edward this year ordered a magnificent 
tomb to be erected at Weſtminſter, to the memory 
of his father. We will now turn our eyes from 
this very barren period towards a ſcene of action 
of much more bulineſs and importance, which 
opened the year 1281. 

Edward's jealouſy of the Welſh had made him 
wink at ſuch oppreſſions of his officers upon that 
people as were beyond the ſufferance of human 
patience. Llewellyn feeling like a generous prince 
the hardſhips of his people, lent his remonſtrances 
to the king in a very ſtrong manner; and if the 
grievances, of which an hiſtorian + bas given us 
the ſubſtance, were real, this prince had certainly 
great reaſon to deliver himſelf from the yoke laid 
upon him. No regard, however, having been 
ſhewa to theſe complaints, David, brother to 


* A magnificent tournament was, about this time held at 
Warwick, by Roger de Mortimer, with an hundred knights, in 
memory of the celebrated king's Arthur's round table. 

+ Powel, in his Chronicle of Wales, who gives us the fol- 
lowing account of them. He pleaded that the king had re- 
tained ſeveral lands in Aruftly between the rivers Drvy and Div- 
las, and refuſed to give him ſatisfaction, unleſs he would ſuf- 
fer his cauſe to be tried by the laws of England, in direct vio- 
lation of the articles of the late treaty : that the lord Gray, 
when appointed juſtice, had proſecuted the Welſh for ſome 
miſdemeanors committed in the late reign, and of which they 
had been acquitted by the a& of indemnity paſſed at the laſt 
1 that Reſe ap Mayeton had been ſtripped of his 

and cattle, contrary to all the dictates of juſtice and 
equity : that many new cuſtoms had been introduced into the 
four cantrades held by the king, notwithſtanding the ſolemn 
aſſurances he had given, that nothing of that nature ſhould be 
a*tempted : thiſt the inhabitants of Angleſey were tried by the 
laws of England, in direct contradiction to the articles of peace: 
that prince Llewellyn was forced to pay ſums of money to the 
queen and queen-mother, under the title of „ aurum reginae,” 
which was an intolerable grievance : that when his marriage 
was celebrated with Eleanor, the king had compelled him 
to ſion and confirm a writing, by which he engaged that he 
would never give ſhelter or protection to any — contrary 


to the pleaſure of Edward; a moſt unreaſonable article, which 
1 deprive him of the affiſtance of his moſt faithful friends 
and ſervants: that the juſtices of Cheſter had levied a diſtreſs 
upon his goods, as an equivalent for the profits of a certain 
ſhipwreck, which he had ſeized in the courſe of the late war: 
that the king's officers, inſtead of adminiſtering juſtice to the 
Welſh with candour and impartiality, oppreſſed and impriſoned 
them out of mere wantonneſs and cruelty : and that the articles 
of the treaty in favour of himſelf and his ſubjects were never 
obſerved, but groſly violated in almoſt every inſtance, by the 
very perſons who were bound to ſee them executed. David 
complained that he had been ſtripped of certain towns be- 
longing to the cantrades, which had been conferred upon him 


as a reward for the many faithful and important ſervices he had 


performed to the crown of England: that he was forced to 
anſwer ſuits concerning Welſh affairs in the king's cuurt at 
Cheſter, contrary to the laws of the country : that the juſtice of 
Cheſter had deſtroyed his woods, oppreſſed his tenants, ſub- 
jected the Welſh to an Engliſh juriſdiction, and haughtily 
rejected his remonſtrances, when he demanded reparaticn fur 
the _ : that he was threatened in the king's court with 
the loſs of his lands, cattle, and children: and . in order 
to prevent ſuch terrible calamities, he had been obliged to take 
up arms fer his own ſafety and protection. 


Llewellyn, 


D. A. 1281. 


Llewellyn, calling together the Welſh noblemen, 
laid before them the miſerable ſtate of ſervitude 
into which they were fallen, and offered to put 
himſelf at their head, and venture his life to retrieve 
their liberties and independence. This propoſal, 
ſo worthy of Britiſh blood, was joytully accepted: 
every one preſent ran to arms, and, getting toge- 
ther their vaſſals and tenants, took the field with a 
ſtrong body of torces, of which the command was 
given to David, who ſurprized the caſtle of Hadr- 
wardin ; and their numbers continually increaſing, 
the inſurrection became general. The caſtle of 
Rhudhlan was next beſieged by them, and that of 
Aberiſwith (or Lampadar-vaur) taken : and the 
Welſh now giving way to revenge, the ſweeteſt pal- 
ſion of the human breaſt, when under the guidance 
of true reaſon, ſeverely retaliated on the Engliſh, 
who came in their way, the injuries they had fut- 
fered from them. 

Edward, alarmed at the progreſs, and heartily 
vexed at the ſucceſs of the inſurgents over his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, who had, in many places, attempted 
a reſiſtance in vain, determined at all events to 
cruſh Llewellyn and his people. Ambition and a 
thirſt for univerſal rule, which no provocation can 
excuſe, nor ſucceſs vindicate, was unhappily the 
darling paſſion of Edward's ſoul; to that he made 
every other conſideration give way ; and the ſame 
breath that ſpoke peace and bleſſings to his own 
people, or thoſe who voluntarily ſubmitted to his 
tway, denounced never-cealing vengeance and all 
the calamities of war againſt ſuch who, even in de- 
fence of their natural rights and liberties, preſumed 
to oppoſe his will, or think themſelves not bound 
to contribute to his glory. This, alas! is a cha- 
racter not confined to Edward alone, but too ge- 
nerally applicable to thoſe who affect military fame, 
and who, for the ſake of the name of Conqueror, 
too readily forego the moſt glorious of all claims, 
that of univerſal humanity and benevolence. Itis true 
indeed, that Edward was indefatigable in ſecuring 
the happineſs of his own ſubjects ; but, at the 
ſame time, he thought all means lawful for ex- 
tending the greatneſs of his own power over his 
neighbours. It was this diſpoſition which induced 
Edward to abide only by the laſt argument of 
kings, and to reject ſeveral equitable propoſals for 
accommodation, made both by Llewellyn and his 
brother, through the mediation of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who, to his honour be it ſaid, was 
unwearied in his pacific labours, but found Edward 
too determined in his favourite point to take any 
advice but that of his council. An extraordinary 
meeting of the nobility was called, when the king 
ſoon gave them to underſtand, that he was reſolved 
to be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the extirpation 
of the Welſh, their principality, and all their re- 
mains of ancient independence. However, in or- 
der to keep up ſome ſhew of juſtice, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury had leave to propoſe, in his name, 
other articles, which, for the honour of the then 
government of England, we could wiſh the laws 
of hiſtory would excuſe us from ſaying, were be- 
coming no prince that was not loſt to every prin- 
ciple but that of ambition. Theſe were in ſub- 
ſtance as follows. 

© That Llewellyn ſhould ſubmit at diſcretion to 
the king's mercy ; in which caſe he was to have a 
penſion of one thouſand pounds ſterling, with ſome 
county or earldom in England; and an honour- 
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able proviſion ſhould be made for his daughter. 
The ſubjects of Llewellyn ſhould be treated accord- 
ing to their rank, in whatever manner the king 


ſhould pleaſe to order. And that if David, bro- 
ther of Llewellyn, would agree to go on an expe- 
dition to Paleſtine, he was to be maintained by 
the king according to his quality ; but he was not 
to preſume to return home again without the king's 
permiſſion.” 

Terms like theſe could be only meant to excite 
the reſentment, not to encourage the ſubmiſ- 
lion of a people not ſunk in the moſt abject ſtate 
of ſlavery. Accordingly we find them received 
with a generous indignation by Llewellyn, who re- 
turned tor anſwer by the primate, That the pro- 
poſals were ſo diſhonourable, that he was well con- 
vinced his nobility and council would never ſubmit 
to them; and that, as he was not abſolute in his 
own dominions, he could not pretend to enforce 
their acceptance, even if ſuch was his own inclina- 
tion; which, however, he profeſſed to be altoge- 
ther the contrary: nevertheleſs, that nothing might 
be wanting, on his part, to ſecure the peace of his 
country, he beſought the archbiſhop to lay be- 
fore the king certain articles, which ought to ſa- 
tisfy him why his propoſals could not but be re- 
jected by him and his people.” 

The articles of this ultimatum, as it may be 
called, were thus conceived : * The Welſh noble- 
men declare, that they cannot conſent to any terms 
of accommodation, unleſs king Edward will agree 
to a treaty for reſtoring the iſle of Angleſey, and 
certain cantreds, that have for time immemorial 
appertained, by lineal right, to the prince of Wales, 
and the poſſeſſion of which had, with the conſent 
of king Henry, his father, been confirmed to him. 
That the inhabitants of Angleſey, and the territories 
under the dominion of the king of England, in 
virtue of the treaty of Aberconway, cannot think 
of ſubmitting to the king's mercy, becauſe he had 
violated every oath, covenant, and promiſe which 
he had made to prince Llewellyn and his ſubjects, 
and had ſuffered his officers to exerciſe, with im- 
punity, every method of oppreſſion and injuſtice 
upon the Welſh, in their reſpective departments. 
That as to the proffered penſion of a thouſand 
pounds per annum, they rejected it with diſdain, 
as the inheritance of a free-born prince was nei- 
ther to be bought nor ſold. Laſtly, that fo long 
as life and limb remained, they never would ſuffer 
their ancient Kingdom to become an acquilition to 
the king of England, of whoſe tyranny and op- 
A v they had already / felt but too convincing 

roofs.“ 

F To theſe articles was added the reply of prince 
David, who ſignified to the archbiſhop, „that, 
ſhould he be inclined to engage in a cruſade, he 
would go to Paleſtine voluntarily ; but it ſhould 
not be by compulſion, forced devotion having no 
merit with Heaven : that as he had taken up arms 
in defence of his life and liberty, he depended up- 
on the providence of God to protect him and his 
countrymen from the cruelty of the Engliſh, who 
had forced them to take up arms, by the inhu- 
man and facrilegious manner in which they had 
behaved towards them, whoſe churches they had 
burnt, whoſe ſacraments they had profaned, whoſe 
prieſts they had ſlain, whoſe ſanctuaries they had vio- 
lated, murdering their perſons without diſtinction of 
age or ſex, HY their effects, and driving them 
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out to all the ſufferings of want and wretchedneſs.“ 
The reader, who is not dazzled by the great talents 
and proſperity of Edward, will plainly perceive 
from this detail, that he had injured and oppreſſed 
this unfortunate people without the leaſt provoca- 
tion or ſhadow of juſtice, purpoſely that they might 
be driven to deſpair and rebellion, which would 
furniſh him with a pretext for reducing them to 
ſlavery and ſubjection. 

The anſwer of Llewellyn and his council being 
tranſmitted to the archbiſhop, that prelate imme- 
diately excommunicated the prince of Wales and 
all his adherents ; and early in the enſuing ſpring, 
1282, the king began to profecute the war with 
vigour, and, having aſſembled all his forces, he 
ſet out for the Marches of Wales about the latter 
end of April. He entered the enemy's country 
without meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, Lle- 
wellyn and his brother having raiſed the ſieges of 
Flint and Rhudhlan upon his approach, and re- 
tired to their faſtneſſes in Snowdon, watching for a 
favourable opportunity to attack him upon an ad- 
vantage, when he might probably be embarraſſed 
amongſt the woods, with which that part of the 
country was Over-run. 

Edward, however, who had learned by expe- 
rience how to deal with the Welſh, had recourſe to 
a project, which none of his predeceſſors had ever 
ventured to attempt, and which is a ſtriking proof 
of his great eagerneſs to ſucceed in his undertaking. 
This was, to inveſt his enemy by ſecuring all the 
avenues through which it was poflible for him to 
eſcape. With this view, after having fortified all 
the poſts, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be made 
over the river Menay, oppoſite to Bangor, that he 
might ſend troops likewile into the iſle of Angleſey. 
Before this work was quite completed, three hun- 
dred men at arms, under the conduct of lord Wil- 
liam Latimer and Lucas de Thany, a Gaſcon, went 
over to the other ſide of the river, to keep the ene- 
my in play, and allow the bulk of the army to paſs 
the bridge without moleſtation. 

Theenemy, knowing thenature of theriver, which 
would ſoon ſwell and cut off a retreat, did not at firſt 
oppoſe the paſſage of the main body of the Engliſh 
over the bridge, butwhen a ſufficient number (about. 
fifteen hundred) had got over, the Welſh ruſhed 
down from the mountains with horrid yells, and at- 
tacked them with ſuch fury and reſolution, that 
they were inſtantly routed with prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter, not a ſingle perſon ſurviving to carry back the 
news of this diſaſter, except the lord Latimer, who 
owed his life to the goodneſs of his horſe, which 
ſwam with him acrols the river. 

The Engliſh were ſo diſpirited with this diſaſter, 
that theif operations ſeemed to be at a ſtand : un- 
able to advance, and aſhamed to retire, Edward 
would perhaps now have liſtened to the propoſitions 
of the Welſh, had not the over- boiling of Britiſh 
blood ſaved him this mortification. 

The prince of Wales and his adherents, fluſhed 
with their late ſucceſs at the bridge, and encou- 
raged by the inactivity of the Engliſh troops in 
conſequence of that defeat, thought themſelves 
more than a match for their enemies; and their 
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prieſts having perſuaded them that the time was 
now come, when the prophecy of the great Merlin 
ſhould be fulfilled, who had ſung, that one of the 
race of Llewellyn ſhould ride through the ſtreets of 
London with a crown upon his head, 'it was re. 
folved that the prince ſhould commit the care of 
Snowdon to his brother David, and venture 3 
battle with the Engliſh. 

Accordtngly he advanced into Radnorſhire, with 
a deſign of conferring with tome of Montfort's 
party, who had given him an invitation for thar 
purpoſe. By the conſequence, it ſhoald ſeem that 
they had betrayed his march to Edward, for his 
little army was met 1n 1ts way by a ſtrong body of 
forces, under Edmund Mortimer and John Giffard, 
Llewellyn himſelf had juſt before rode, attended 
only with one ſervant, into the cantred of Buelt 
the place appointed for the conterence between 
him and his pretended friends : he thought him- 
ſelf perfectly late on the ſouth, and thereſore thought 
of nothing but ſecuring his retreat northward: for 
this purpoſe he had left the main body of his army 
at a place called Pont Orewynn, a bridge which ſe- 
cured a paſſage over the river Wey. Whilſt he was 
abſent, this bridge was attacked by the Engliſh 
the news of which being brought to Llewellyn, he 
made all haſte back to rejoin his men, but in his 
return was hemmed in by a party of the Engliſh, 
againſt whom he for a long time detended himſelf 
with unparalleled bravery ; at length he was killed 
by one Adam de Framton, who, without knowing 
who he was, ran a ſpear through his heart ; but 
diſcovering him afterwards by a cloſer examination 
of his features, he cut off his head, and carried it 
to king Edward, who then lay encamped at the 
abbey of Conway. 

Such was the end of Llewellyn, deſcended from 
one of the moſt ancient royal families in Europe. With 
him expired the liberty of the Welſh, the ſmall re- 
mains of the ancient Britons; after they had pre- 
ſerved it in that little cornerof the iſland above eight 
hundred years againſt all the efforts of the Engliſh 
monarchy, though deſtitute of all ſuccours, with- 
out foreign alliances, and without a naval power. 
In what infinite contempt, then, ought we to hold 
thoſe national zealots, who, under the name of hi- 
ſtorians, have attempted to blacken the memory 
of this brave pople with the imputation of incon- 
ſtancy, ingratitude, and rebellion, inſtead of pay- 
ing the tribute of praiſe and commendation juſtly 
dueto the glorious reſolution with which they had hi- 
therto defended the independency of their country, 

Edward no ſooner received the head of his fallen 
enemy, than he ordered it to be ſent to London, 
there to be expoſed on the higheſt part of the Tower. 
Such a barbarous triumphover the remains ofa brave 
prince, who died in the moſt glorious of all cauſes, 
that of endeavouring to retrieve his people from 
ſlavery, reflects indelible ſhame upon the victor; 
and the brutal rejoicings of national rancour exer- 
ciſed on this occaſion by the populace of England, 
were the higheſt encomiums on the memory of the 
vanquiſhed “. 

The death of Llewellyn ſtruck the Welſh with 
ſo great conſternation, that they made no farther 


— 


The head of this great but unhappy prince was received 
in London with uncommon demonſtrations of joy; the citi- 
zens carried it through Cheapſide, upon the point of a lance, 
in a cart, decorated with an ivy crown, in ridicule of Mer- 
lin's prophecy : then it was placed on the pillory, that the 


point of a 
| Tower of London. IIiſt. of Wales, p. 3-3. 


inhabitants might glut their eyes with the ſpectacle; and af- 


terwards, —— to the order of the king, was placed on the 
igh ſtaff, fixed for that purpoſe on the top of the 


efforts 
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efforts to ſave their ſinking country, but, in gene- 
ral, took the party of ſubmiſſion. As for David, 
brother of the deceaſed prince, he lurked for ſome 
time in woods and bogs, in the greateſt diſtreſs 
for want of proviſions; but was at laſt ſeized, 
with his wife and children, in one of his retreats, 
by ſome of his own people, and conveyed a pri- 
ſoner to Rhudhlan, from whence he was, by Ed- 
ward's orders, ſent in chains to Shrewſbury. Reſe 
Vaughan, one of the moſt conſiderable noblemen 
left in arms, when he heard of David's being taken, 
ſubmitted to the earl of Hereford, one of Edward's 

enerals, and was ſent in cuſtody to the Tower of 
— All the reſt of the Welſh nobility and 
gentry, following his example, delivered up their 
caſtles, and were diſtributed, for a time, in different 
parts of England. 

About the latter end of the ſummer of the year 
1283, ſummonſes were iſſued for a full meeting of 
parliament at Shrewſbury, to deliberate upon the 
fate of the captive David. Matthew of Weltmintter 
ſpeaks of his being tried by the nobility; and the 
Chronicle of Dunſtable, which gives the moſt par- 
ticular account of the affair, ſays, that he was tried 
« by the whole baronage of England,” and con- 
demned, as a traitor, to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered : a ſentence which was executed with 
many circumſtances of barbarous exultation; his 
bowels were conſumed in the fire; his four quarters 
ſent to York, Briſtol, Northampton, and Win— 
cheſter ; and his head was placed on the Tower, 
by that of his brother Llewellyn. This 1s the firſt 
inſtance of this manner of execution done upon 
traitors, which hath ſince been commonly conti- 
nued. 

The truth ſeems to be, that Edward; conſider- 
ing him as the laſt of his family, was willing to ſe- 
cure the conqueſt he had made of his country, by 
his death; though moſt hiſtorians have been fond 
of repreſenting his ſeverity to this prince as a juſt 
puniſhment for the ingratitude of the latter to 
the king of England, who had formerly been his 
protector and benefactor: but what protection, 
what former acts of friendſhip, can authorize the at- 
tempt to deprive a ſovereign prince of his liberty 
and independence; and what gratitude can influ- 
ence ſuch an one to make a ſacrifice of his own 
rights and privileges, handed down to him by a 
noble train of anceſtors, and thoſe of the people 
over whom he was born to rule? Again, let us 
aſk the moſt ſanguine of Edward's adherents, what 
they would have ſaid if a king of France, after 
taking a brother of the king of England in fight, 
had ordered him to be ignominiouſly hung upon a 
* or if, finding the body of the king himſelf 

ain in battle, had cauſed his head to be placed 
on the walls of the Baſtile? 

Edward having thus ſecured the conqueſt of 
Wales, built two caſtles, one at Aberconway and 
another at Caernarvon; and having ſettled the civil 
government of Wales, it was ever after annexed to 
the crown of England. It is, however, happy for 
the Welſh, placed as they were in ſuch diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances, that, when they fell, they 
fell into a ſtate, not of ſlavery, but of dependence. 
and of ſuch a dependence as bears marks rather of 
an union than a conqueſt. 

Before Edward left Wales, in the beginning of 
the year 1284, we find him holding a parliament at 
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very conſiderable aids granted him by his ſubjects, 
paſſed the law which is ſtill called the Statute 
of Acton Burnel, by which a remedy is provided 
for merchants, for recovering their debts by re- 
cognizances in the three capital cities of London, 
York, and Briſtol, | 

Edward having been prevented, by the Welſh 
wars, from undertaking the expedition to the Holy 
Land, in which he had engaged, appointed his 
brother Edmund, earl of Lancafter, for that ſer- 
vice; and there having been ſix years tenths col- 
lected from the clergy, agreeable to the canon of 
the ſecond council of Lyons, laid up in the ſeveral 
monaſteries and other places, for an aid to the 
Holy Land, pope Martin IV. ſent two Preaching 
Friars into England, for the exportation and return 
of this money by his agents and foreign merchants, 
whereupon the king iflued out a writ to prevent 
it; and, moreover, ſent commiſſioners the next year, 
to the places where it was depoſited, and ordered it to 
be kept for his own ſervice ; but as foon as he re- 
ceived the ſupplies from the parliament of Acton 
Burnel, he ordered the money to be taithfully re- 
ſtored, which he had borrowed only for his imme- 
diate exigencies. 

The ſatisfaction which Edward received from the 
conqueſt of Wales, was damped for a while by the 
death of prince Alphonſo, his eldeſt fon, a youth 
of extraordinary hopes, though no more than twelve 
years of age, who died a little after Chriſtmas, 
1283. This was the third fon Edward loſt within 
the ipace of three years: John, his eldeſt ſon, died 
before his return from the Holy Land; and Henry, 
his ſecond ſon, ſoon after. 

In the beginning of the year 1284, Edward made 
a progreſs into Glamorganſhire, where he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary magnificence by the earl 
of Gloceſter, berween whom and the king there 
now appeared to ſubſiſt the moſt perfect good un- 
derſtanding. Edward, willing to render himſelf as 
popular as poſſible in that country, about the be- 
ginning of April, ordered a tournament to be ce- 
lebrated in honour of the famous Round Table of 
the Welſh hero. During theſe feſtivities, his queen 
was brought to bed of a fon at Caernarvon, and 
Edward gave the young prince the name of that 
place. 

Edward, having ſettled matters in Wales, came, 
about the middle of December, to Briſtol, where 
he kept his Chriſtmas, and held a parliament; 
and then repaired to London, from whence he 
had now been abſent near three years. Soon after 
his arrival, namely, about the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1285, he received a ſummons from the king 
of France, to attend that prince in his war againſt 
the king of Arragon, by reaſon of the lands he held 
in Gaſcony; but a truce being ſoon after concluded 
between thoſe two powers, Edward was left at li- 
berty to attend the affairs of his own kingdom. 
One of his firſt cares, after his return to his ca- 
pital, was to reform many great abuſes that had 
crept into the magiſtratical function of the city. 
George Brookſby, the mayor, was turned out, for 
taking bribes from the bakers, to connive at their 
ſelling their bread ſix or ſeven ounces too light in 
the pound loat: and the king took away the charter 
of the city, and put in another mayor by his own 
authority. At the ſame time licence was given to 
merchant ſtrangers to rent houſes and keep ſhops; 


Acton Burnel, in which the king, in return for 
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goods, and the Engliſh landlords, with whom they 
lodged, acted as brokers to ſell the goods for them. 

This year the king called a parliament at Weſt— 
minſter, which made ſome addition to the ancient 
ſtatutes, by the name of the Second Statute of 
Weſtminſter. Another parliament was held at 
Wincheſter, in the beginning of October, wherein 
ſome ſtatutes were made againſt robbers. The 
abbey-churchot Weſtminſter, which had been ſixty- 
ſix years in building, was finiſned this year. 

About the midle of the year 1286, the earl of 
Gloceſter, in conſequence of a treaty of marriage 
he had entered into, the foregoing year, with Ed- 
ward's daughter, prevailed with his counteſs, Alice, 
daughter of the count of la Marche, to conſent to 
a mutual divorce, upon his allowing her a leparate 
maintenance ſuitable to her degree. 

Philip the Hardy dying about this time, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Philip the Fair ; upon which 
Edward, finding his preſence not. abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary at home, where affairs were in profound 
tranquility, reſolved to paſs over to France. He 
was induced to undertake this journey by three 
important conſiderations: the firſt was, to demand 
of Philip the provinces taken from his grand- father 
and father, John and Henry III. The ſecond re- 
lated to the homage he was to pay to the new king 
of France, for his territories on the continent. 
And the third, to mediate an agreement between 
the houſes of Anjou and Arragon, concerning the 
title to the kingdom of Sicily. Therefore, having 
conſtituted his couſin Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
guardian of the realm during his abſence, he ſet 
out, in July, 1286, for France. 

He found the French court at Amiens, who re- 
ceived him with the greateſt reſpect. From thence 
the two kings ſet out for Paris, where a parliament 
was held, and Edward did homage to & a3 king of 
France“; after which he procured a truce between 
the two powers at war; and, in conſideration of 
his good offices, Philip indulged him with an ex- 
emption for life from all penalty and forfeiture on 
account of appeals, from himſelf or his miniſters, 
to the court of the French monarch. A new treaty 
was alſo ratified, confirming the laſt which had 
been concluded at Amiens : and then, repairing to 
Guienne, he convoked an afſembly of the ſtates, to 
make ſome wholeſome regulations for the advantage 
of a country, which had lately manifeſted uncom- 
mon zeal for his ſervice, in contributing both troops 
and money towards the conqueſt of Wales. But 
at the ſame time, blending juſtice with his benefits, 
he put to death the ringleaders of ſome turbulent 
individuals of Bourdeaux, who had entered into a 
conſpiracy for ſurrendering that city to the French 
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King. Before he left the court of Philip, he uſed 


his utmolt endeavours to obtain the reſtitution of 
the provinces which had been taken from the crown 
of England by the predeceſſors of Philip; but ay 
his pains on that account were ineffectual : the 
court of France being then in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, and in no danger from England, was deat 
to all his propoſals. 

While Edward was at Oleron, in Pearn, he was 
ſeized with a diſtemper, attended with very alarm- 
ing ſymptoms. In this hour of his diſtreſs, he 
agreeable to the enthuſiaſtic notion of the times, 
which affeted alike the nobleſt and the weakeſt 
minds, made a vow to Heaven, that, if his health 
was reſtored, he would undertake a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. His good conſtitution, or the 
ſkill of the phyſicians, having overcome the ma- 
lady, he aſſumed the badge of the croſs, but with. 
out fixing any time for going upon his pilgrim. 
age. 

During his abſence this year, Alexander III. king 
of Scotland, was taken off by an immature death. 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, to the infinite _ 
gret of his ſubjects, by whom he was highly be- 
loved for his perſonal virtues, and who with ſorrow 
beheld the weakneſs of the royal line. His fon 
had died about three years before : his daughter, 
Margaret, who had been married to Haquin, or 
Erckin, king of Norway, in 1281, was likewiſe 
dead, leaving behind her a daughter, named alſo 
Margaret, an infant, who was now, by the act of 
ſucceſſion, heireſs to the crown of Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, the eſtates of that kingdom meeting 
after the king's death, recognized her title, and 
appointed fix guardians of the realm during her 
minority. | 

Edward having been informed, by letters from 
the council of ſtate, that the kingdom was greatly 
infeſted with robbers, who, roving about in ſtrong 
bodies, deſpoiled the ſubſtance, and maltreated 
the perſons, of the defenceleſs country inhabitants; 
and that theſe grievances were chiefly owing to the 
exemptions claimed by the barons, who interrupted 
the courſe of juſtice by frequently taking ſuch de- 
linquents under their protection ; the king, by his 
letters patent, forwarded hither in the beginning 
of the year 1287, appointed a new kind of juſtici- 
aries, immediately dependent on himſelf, and gave 
them power to exerciſe their authority in every part 
of the kingdom, to which their commiſſion ex- 
tended. Theſe commiſſions were granted to certain 
knights in every county in England, in order to 
preſerve the peace, and ſee the ſtatutes againſt 
robbers more punctually executed: he allo com- 
manded the ſheriffts of the reſpective counties to 
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As this is a matter of moment, and was afterwards at- 
tended with great conſequences, it will not be improper to re- 
cite the very words of the homage, with the proteſtations, as 
they ſtand in the Collection of the Public Acts, tome ii. p. 

20. 
or” Be it remembered, that, on Wedneſday in Whitſun- 
week, in the fourteenth year of king Edward, and the firſt of 
Philip king of France, king Edward, in a chamber at Paris, 
near the palace of the — of France, did homage to his lord 
the king of France in theſe words, which were then repeated 
for him b the biſhop of Bath and Wells: 

« Sir, king of France, certain large demands were made 
by Henry, father to my lord the king of England, upon Lewis, 
your grandfather, formerly king of France; upon which demands 
2.eace was concluded between them: by which peace the ſaid 
king Henry did homage to your aforeſaid grandfather, for all 
the TS which he holds on this fide the ſea, and for the lands 
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which the forementioned king promiſed to give him by the ſzid 
peace. And my lord here preſent, after the death of his father, 
did homage to your father, king Philip, for the ſaid lands, 
according to the form of the ſaid peace. Notwithſtanding this, 
fir, my lord might, with reaſon, as ſome of his countellors 
have adviſed him, diſpute the ſaid homage, becauſe the terms 
of the foreſaid peace — never been fulfilled ; and becauſe 
ſome attacks have been made upon the lands which he poſſclles, 
greatly to his prejudice. Bat, notwithſtanding this, fir, he is 
unwilling to with-hold, at preſent, aught of that homage, pro- 
vided that, as a worthy ſovereign ought to do, you make the 

ace to be obſerved, and all incurſions prevented und in- 

emnified. 

] become your liegeman for the lands which I hold of you 
on this ſide the ſea, according to the peace made between our 
fore fathers.“ 


| a 


aſſiſt 
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aſſiſt with the poſſe, if neceſſary, in the execution 


of their orders and warrants. Such was the ori- 
ginal of Juſtices of the peace, ſo called from the 
deſign of their inſtitution. 

Whiſt Edward was thus employed in providing 
for the tranquility of his nation and the good of his 
people, a rebellion was raiſed by Reſe ap Meredyth, 
a powerful nobleman of South Wales, who had 
aſſiſt:d the king in his late war aginſt own country- 
men, and had received from Edward the honour 
of knighthood, who had promiſed him, moreover, 
an handſome penſion as a reward for his ſervices. 
This promiſe not having been performed, Reſe of 
courſe became a malecontent ; add to this, that 
being himſelf allied to the late royal family ot 
Wales, he thought Edward's ablence afforded him 
a favourable opportunity to mount the throne of 
the Britiſh princes. bs 

Having aſſembled a body of forces, as he thought 
ſufficiently ſtrong to ſecure him ſucceſs, he threw 
off the maſk, laid ſiege to, and reduced the caſtles 
of Dynevawr and Llanandovery, and burnt ſeveral 
towns to aſhes. 

In order to ſuppreſs this inſurrection, the earl of 
Cornwall ſummoned the military tenants of the 
crown to attend him; and entering Wales, took 
ſeveral places belonging to the rebels; but being 
unable to force them to a battle, he was obliged 
to return to England, about the latter end of No- 
vember, to put his troops into winter-quarters. 
He had no ſooner quitted the Welſh frontiers, than 
Reſe began to renew his depredations ; but Robert 
Tiptoft, juſticiary of Wales, marching ſuddenly 
againſt him, cut off his retreat to his faſtneſſes; 

and, compelling him to come to action, gave him 
a total defeat : Reſe, however, eſcaped from the 
battle, and fled by ſea over to Ireland, leaving thoſe 
Welſh noblemen who had joined his cauſe, to ſhifr 
for themſclves. | 

All this time Edward, who remained on the 
continent, was buſied in bringing about an accom- 
modation between the king of Arragon and Charles 
of Anjou, prince of Salerno, who had been taken 

riſoner by Doria, the Arragonian admiral : at 
— he ſucceeded ſo far, that Alphonſo (king of 
Arragon) agreed to releaſe Charles, on condition 
that he ſhould give his own three ſons, and forty 
noblemen of Provence, as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of a treaty now made between the two 
contending princes, together with thirty thouſand 
marks, and the whole county of Provence; all 
which were to be forfeited in caſe he ſhould neg- 
le& ſuch performance, or return within three years 
to his confinement in Arragon. This negociation 
took up the greateſt part of the year 1288, and 
was certainly one of the moſt ſhining periods of 
Edward's reign, the motives of action being founded 
on his friendſhip, -and the reaſon of its ſucceſs ow- 
ing to his power, and the great credit in which he 
ſtood with all Europe : the firſt, the moſt amiable 
of virtues; and the latter, the moſt flattering of 
poſſeſſions, 

His long abſence from his dominions had, how- 
ever, given ſome umbrage to the nobility, who, 
thinking that he gave too much attention to the 
aftairs of ſtrangers, to the negle& of his own 
people, gave manifeſt ſigns of their diſcontent, by 
retuſing to grant the king a ſupply, demanded of 
them, in his name, by the biſhop of Ely, lord 
high-treaſurer, in a parliament ſummoned for that 
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purpoſe by the royal commiſſion ; the earl of Glo- 
ceſter anſwering, in the name of the whole aſſembly, 
That they would not grant any money in aid, 
unleſs the king appeared in perſon in his parlia- 
ment, to demand it.” f 

Edward, alarmed at this refuſal, thought it high 
time to return home, and began to make prepara- 
tions for ſetting out early in the beginning of the 
year 1289; but, through unavoidable delays, it 
was the middle of Auguſt betore he arrived at 
Dover. His firſt care was to reform ſeveral ab- 
uſes that had been introduced during his abſence 
(now upwards of three years) particularly in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. Upon complaints from all 
hands, that the judges had ſuff-red themſelves to 
be corrupted, he ordered a parliament to be ſum- 
moned at the feaſt of St. Hillary, in the —_—y 
year, 1290, to examine into their conduct, whic 
was accordingly done, and the guilty were ſeverely 
puniſhed : of this number were ſit Thomas Wey- 
land, chief. juſtice of the King's Bench, who was 
baniſhed the realm, and his eſtate confiſcated to 
the king's uſe. His colleagues on the ſame bench, 
W. de Brompton, Roger de Leiceſter, and John 
de Lovetot, Ralph de Hougham, Henry de Bray 
juſticiary of the Jews, and Robert de Littlebury 
maſter of the Rolls, were impriſoned in the Tower, 
the laſt fined one thouſand marks, and the others 
in much greater ſums. Solomon de Roffa, Tho- 
mas de Sudington, Richard de Boyland, and Walter 
de Hopetoun, juſtices- itinerant, were likewiſe 
fined. Two only of all the judges appeared to have 
diſcharged their office with juſtice and integrity : 
the names of theſe, which ſurely deſerve to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, were John de Martingham, 
and Elias de Bokingham, both clergymen. The 
proofs againſt the reſt were ſo clear, that they were 
even aſhamed of denying their crimes. Upon 
their removal the king filled their places by men 
of known probity, aſſigning to each bench two 
knights and as many clergymen. 

In this parliament alſo an act was paſſed for ba- 


| niſhing the Jews out of the kingdom for ever, they 


having rendered themſelves infinitely odious to the 


whole nation, by their uſury and extortion. They 


were ordered to depart the kingdom before the firft 


of November, 1290, on pain of death, and all their 


wealth, except only ſuch ſums as were neceſſary to 
defray the expence of their voyage to the conti- 
nent, was confiſcated to the king's uſe. Many of 
theſe unhappy wretches, in their paſſage, were 
murdered by the mariners of the ſhips on board 
which they were, through the hopes of finding 
treaſure. concealed about them; but Edward ſe- © 
verely puniſhed the aſſaſſins at their return to 
England. | 

In the beginning of May, this year, Edward be- 
ſtowed- his daughter Jane, or Joan, of Acres, on 
the earl of Gloceſter, after that nobleman had ſworn 
to maintain the lineal ſucceſſion of England. In 
the month of July following, his other daughter 
Beatrix was married to the eldeſt fon of John, duke 
of Brabant. But the joy occaſioned by theſe alli- 
ances was ſoon deſtroyed, by the loſs of his beloved 
queen Eleanor, who died as ſhe was accompanying 
him in a progreſs to the North, at Hordeby, in 
Lincolnſhire, on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1290. The death of this truly excellent princeſs, 
who had lived his wife in loving participation of 


all his troubles and long voyages thirty-ſix years, 
6 D _ overwhelmed 
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- overwhelmed him with the moſt poignant grief; 
and, making every other conſideration give way to 
aff. tion, he inſtantly returned to Weſtminſter with 
her corpſe, where her obſequies were performed 
with a magnificence ſuitable to the greatneſs of his 
love, and the deep ſenſe he had of her lots: He 
ordered a handſome tomb, with her image on it in 
braſs, to be erected over her grave; as likewiſe 
ſeveral croſles of ſtone to be raiſed to her memory, 
with her arms engraven upon them, at thote places 
where her body had reſted in its conveyance to 
London, and where ſolemn dirges had been ſung 
for her ſoul, as at Northampton, Waltham, &c. 
ſome of which croſſes are ſtill remaining: there 
was one in Cheapſide, and another at the place 
called to this day Charing-croſs ; theſe two laſt were 
taken down by order of the Long Parliament, 
A. D. 1643, as relics of popiſh ſuperſtition. 

This year died John de Kirkby, biſhop of Ely, 
high-treaſurer, and was ſucceeded by William de 
March. 

We now come to the grand affair of the reign of 
Edward I. I mean the conquelt of Scotland, of 
which it is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to 
—_ in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe both countries; 

r although the two nations agree as to the facts, 
and the occaſion of this conqueſt, they widely dif- 
fer as to the right. If we believe the Engliſh, Ed- 
ward was guided wholly by the dictates of reaſon 
and juſtice ; the Scots, on the contrary, repreſent 
him as an ambitious tyrant, led only by the defire 
of univerſal rule to take advantage of the troubles 
of a neighbouring ſtate, in order to make himſelf 
maſter of its crown, without even the ſhadow of a 
lawful pretence. Without eſpouſing the ſentiments 
of either party, I ſhall relate the circumſtances as 
they are to be found in our public acts, with all poſ- 
fible perſpicuity and candour, and leave the reader 
to draw ſuch inferences as may be moſt agreeable 
to his own conceptions, 

It has already been related, in a former page, 
that Alexander III. king of Scotland, being killed 
by a fall from his horſe, in the year 1286, his 
grand-daughter Margaret, his only ſurviving heir, 
was acknowleged queen of Scotland, in an aſſembly 
of the ſtates of the kingdom ; and the biſhop of 
St. Andrew's, with thoſe of Fife, Buchan, and 
Glaſgow, John Comyn, and James, ſeneſchal or 
ſteward of Scotland, were appointed guardians of 
the realm during her abſence (ſhe being then an 
infant, at the court of her father Erckin, king of 
Norway, who had married Alexander's daughter 
Margaret, who was deceaſed), or till it was known 

whether the late king's relict was pregnant. 
There was at that time a particular friendſhip 
between the kings of England and Norway, Ed- 
ward having aſſiſted Erckin with men and money to 
revenge the death of his grand- father, who had been 
murdered by the king of Denmark. Edward had 
for ſame time entertained a deſign of uniting Scot- 
land with England, by means of a match between 
his ſon Edward and Erckin's daughter Margaret, 
heireſs of Scotland, as a ſtep that would be of great 
advantage to both nations. This propoſal was very 
acceptable toErckin; nor does it appear to have been 
at all diſtaſteful to the guardians of Scotland, for, 


in a treaty held at Saliſbury, on the ſixth of No- 


vember of the foregoing year, 1289, it was agreed 
between the king of England, the ambaſſadors of 
Erckin, king of Norway, and the commiſſioners ſent 
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from Scotland (who were the biſnops of St. A 
drew's and Glaſgow, Robert de Bruce lord of A. 
nandale, and John Comyn), that queen — 
ſhould be ſent into England or Scotland before = 
feaſt of All Saints next enſuing, upon the guardiang 
of the latter kingdom giving ſecurity that, in caſe ſhe 
went thither, they would not diſpoſe of her in mar 
riage without the conient of her tather and great- 
uncle. b 
Prince Edward, the king of England's { 

ing related to Margaret hin — — > 
grees of contanguinity, it was neceſſary to procure 
a diſpenſation trom the court of Rome for their 
nuptials. Pope Nicholas V. who then filled the 
pontifical chair, was eaſily perſuaded to grant that 
tavour, upon receiving the arrears of the tribute 
due by England, which now amounted to the ſum 
of ſix thouland marks. I he guardians and par- 
liament of Scotland being informed of the removal 
of this obſtacle, wrote a letter to the king of Nor- 
way, entirely approving of the match, and of his 
ſending the princeſs into England: and the depu- 
ties from Scotland having made their propolals 
Anthony Bec, biſhop of Durham, who had the 
chief management of the whole of this negociation 
the earls of Warenne and Lincoln, with William 
de Veſey, and the dean of York, were empowered 
to ſettle them, with the conſent of the parliament 
of Scotland ; and, on the eighteenth of July, 1290 
they agreed to the following articles for the mar- 
riage. 

Firſt, That the Scots ſhould enjoy all their pri. 
vileges and immunities, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. 
But there 1s here an ambiguous, and, indeed, an 
inſidious, ſalvo, which was, faving the rights of 
the king of England, or any other perſon, on the 
Marches or elſewhere. 

Secondly, That if Edward and Margaret ſhould 
die without iſſue of the body of Margaret, the king- 
dom ſhall revert, entire, free, ablolute, and inde- 
pendent, to the next immediate heir. To this and 
the ſubſequent articles no ſalvos were added. 

Thirdly, That, in caſe of the death of prince 
Edward without iſſue of the body of Margaret, her 
majeſty's perſon ſhall be remitted, in like manner 
free and independent, to Scotland. 

Fourthly, That no perſon, either eccleſiaſtic or 
laic, ſhall be compelled to go out of the kingdom, 
to aſk leave either to elect, or preſent their elects; 
nor to do their homage, fealty, and ſervices; nor 
to proſecute law-ſuits; nor, in a word, to pertorm 
aught uſually performed in Scotland. 

Fifthly, That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall have 
its chancellor, officers of ſtate, courts of judicature, 
&c. as before; and that a new ſeal ſhall be made 
and kept by the chancellor; but with the ordinary 
arms of Scotland, and the name of none but the 
queen of Scotland engraved upon it. 

Sixthly, That all the papers, records, pri- 
vileges, and other documents of the royal dignity 
of the crown and kingdom of Scotland, ſhall be 
lodged in ſome ſecure place within the kingdom, at 
the ſight of the nobility, whoſe ſeals ſhall be ap- 

nded to them, and there kept till either the 
queen ſhall return to her own Kingdom, or ſhall 
have heirs to ſucceed her. 

Seventhly, That parliaments, when called to 
treat of matrers concerning the ſtate or inhabitants 


of Scotland, ſhall be held within the bounds of the 
kingdom, * 
Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, Thar no duties, taxes, levies of men, 
&c. ſhall be exacted in Scotland, bur ſuch as, be- 
ing uſual in former times, ſhall conlitt with the 
common intereſt and good of the nation. 

Ninthly, That the king of England ſhall oblige 
himſelf, and his heirs, in a bond of one hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling, payable to the church of 
Rome, in aid to the Holy Land, to make reſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom in the caſes aforetaid z and 
that he ſhall conſent that the pope reſtrain him, 
and his heirs, by excommunicating them, and inter- 
dicting their kingdom, to both the foreſaid reitric- 
tions, and payment of the ſaid ſum of money, if 
he or they do not ſtand to the premiſes. 

Laſtly, That Edward, at his own charges, ſhall 
procure the pope to confirm theſe articles, within a 

ear after the conſummation of the marriage; and 
that, within the ſame time, the bull of his holineis 
ſhall be delivered to the community (that is, the 
barons and prelates) of the kingdom of Scotland. 

Theſe articles being ratified, the biſhop of Dur- 
ham was appointed the queen's lieutenant in Scot- 
land ; and two of the Scotch commiſſioners, with 
the earl of Warrenne and the dean of York, em- 
barked for Norway, to ſettle every thing relating 
to the marriage: prince Edward likewite conſtituted 
the earl of Warrenne his proxy, to contract the 
marriage in his behalf with the young queen, and 
every thing appeared ripe for effecting a laſting 
union between the two kingdoms, . when this co- 
alition, which would have been ſo much for the 
advantage of both people, was ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly broken off by the untimely death of 
Margaret, who died in one of the iſlands of the Ork- 
neys, whither ſhe had been driven by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, as ſhe was on her paſſage to England, in the 
month of October, 1290. 

The death of this princeſs, in ſo critical a junc- 
ture, brought upon Scotland all the calamities 
which attend a diſputed ſucceſſion; and, beſides 
the inteſtine broils and the foreign invaſions, which 

reſently after rendered that country a ſcene of 

lood and deſolation, it laid the foundation of thoſe 
wars and depredations on the borders, which were 
continually carried on for ſome ages between the 
Scots and the Engliſh, and of that animoſity which 
hath ſubſiſted ever ſince, in ſome degree, between 
the two nations. 

There were now no leſs than twelve claimants to 
the crown of Scotland, and the nation was divided 
into parties, for ſupporting their different preten- 
ſions. The guardians of the kingdom would not 
take upon them to judge in the caſe ; the parlia- 
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ment was divided in its ſentiments ; and if they had 
determined the diſpute by a majority of voices, ſe- 
veral of the competitors were men of ſo much 
power that they would hardly have ſubmitted to 
their deciſion; the animoſities of parties might be 
heightened, and the nation thereby ſubjected to 
the miſeries of a civil war. In theſe circumſtances; 
it was reſolved, by the conſent of all the claimants 
and the nobility of the realm, to refer the matter 
to the judgment of the king of England, who had 
already ſhewn himſelt ſo able and impartial an ar- 
bitrator, in ſeveral diſputes between the princes of 
Europe, and who, moreover, by the power he 
was pollefled of, was in a ſituation to compel the 
claimants, who ſhould loſe their cauſe, to acquieſce 
in his ſentence. Upon theſe conſiderations it was 
reſolved to ſend William Fraſer, biſhop of St. An- 
drew's, with ſome other deputies, to deſire Ed- 
ward to take upon him the office of arbitrator. 
The deputies arrived in England in the month of 
February, 1291, where they found the king hold- 
ing a parliament at Weſtminſter. 

Edward, who, by the death of the queen of 
Scots, found all his ambition awakened, gladly 
embraced the opportunity now furniſhed him of 
eſtabliſhing a right of ſuperiority over the kingdom 
of Scotland; a project which he had certainly for 
ſome time entertained in his mind, though hitherto 
he had wiſhed to acquire it rather by compact than 
claim; by the arts of policy and addreſs, than by 
force of arms. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
he ſeemed reſolved to carry his point at any rate; 
for, at the opening of the conferences for this ar- 
bitration, on the tenth of May, at Norham (a 
town ſeated on the northern extremities of the river 
Tweed, which there divides the two kingdoms), 
Robert de Brabanſon, the king's juſticiary, ac- 
quainted the claimants and the Scotch prelates and 
nobility there aſſembled (Edward himſelf being all 
the time preſent), © that the king had been at great 
pains to collect together proofs from all the ancient 
records and chronicles, by which it plainly appeared 
that the kings of Scotland had been dependent on 
the Engliſh monarchs from time immemorial, and 
accordingly had done them homage, except when 
they had taken advantage of the inteſtine commo- 
tions of the nation, or the reign of a weak prince, 
to withdraw their allegiance; and, therefore, that 
the king, previous to all further proceedings, in- 
ſiſted that his claim of ſuperiority over the king- 
dom of Scotland ſhould be admitted; in which 
caſe he promiſed, in his maſter's name, that the 
proceedings ſhould be free and impartial* ”, 1 | 
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* As it paſſes for certain among ſeveral Engliſh hiſtorians, 
that Edward undeniably proved his right from ancient chroni- 
cles, we imagine the reader will not be diſpleaſed to be able to 
judge for himſelf, without being obliged to recur to the writers 
of both parties; for which reaſon we ſhall, in this note, give 
the proofs alleged by Edward, as they are found in a memorial 
drawn by that prince's order, of which Mr. Rapin has given 
us the following abſtract. 


PROOFS alledged by EDwaRD I. to eftabliſh the Right of 
Sovereignty of the Kings of EncLand over ScoTLAND. 


In the year 901, Edward the Elder, king of England, ſub- 
jected to his dominions the kings of the Scots, —— am 
and Welſh, as appears in the hiſtories of Marianus Scotus, 
Roger de Hoveden, and William of Malmſbury. 

In the year 921, the ki g of Scotland, Reginald king of 
the Danes, - the Engliſh of Northumberland, the king of 
Wales and his ſubjects, choſe Edward the Elder for their father 
and lord, and made a ftri& alliance with him. Marianus 
Scotus, Roger de Hoveden, 
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In the year 924, the ſame Edward reigned over all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, Engliſh, Scots, Cumbrians, 
Danes, and Britons. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hoveden. 

In the year 926, king Athelſtan, ſon of Edward, vanquiſhed 
Conſtantine king of Scotland, together with the king of 
Wenti, and compelled them to fly. After the victory, they 
took an oath to him, and concluded an alliance with him at 
Emothe, July the 4th. Marianus Scotus, Roger de Hove- 
den. 

We find in the Hiſtories of William of Malmſbury, Hen- 
ry of Huntington, and Ralph de Diceto, that Athelſtan 
orced Conſtantine king of Scotland to quit his crown ; and 
afterwards gave him leave to reſume it, on condition he ſhould 
hold it of the kings of England, ſaying, It was more glori- 
ous to make kings, than to be one.” 

In 934, the fame Athelſtan vanquiſhed Conſtantine, who 
had ——_ and ravaged Scotland as far as Dunfred. Con- 
ſtantine gave him his ſon in hoſtage, with great preſents, and 
a peace was concluded between them. Marianus Scotus, 
Roger de Hoveden, Henry de Huntingdon, Ralph de — 
n 
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The aſſembly were not a little ſurprized at this 
demand; but, encompaſſed as they were by a 


ſtrong body of forces, which Edward had brought 
with him, under a ſhew of ſtate and grandeur 


| they 


In the year 937, Eugenius king of Cumberland and Con- 
ſtantine King of Scotland, met Athelſtan, at Dacor, and ſub- 
mitted to his mercy. Athelſtan commanding Conltantine to 
cauſe his ſon to be baptized, ſtood godfather himſelf. William 
of Malmſbury. 

In 940, Athelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund, who reigned 
four years, during which the Scots revolted not. | 

In 947, Edred, brother and ſucceſſor of Edmund, having 
vanquiſhed the Northumbrians, carried his arms into Scot- 
land. 'The Scots, ſeized with fear, ſubmitted without reſiſt- 
ance, and ſwore the fealty that was due to him. Edred ſet 
over the Scots a king, called Yre. Marianus Scotus, Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury, | "Tons de Huntingdon. 

In the year 955, Edwy was king of England after Edred, 
and reigred four years, without any revolt of the Scots. 

In 997, Edgar king of England having ſummoned to his 
court Keneth king of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, and 
ſix other kings, made them row in his barge, which he him- 
ſelf ſteered. He ſaid upon that occaſion, as it is affirmed, 
that his ſucceſſors might now boaſt of being really kings of 
England, fince they enjoyed ſo great a prerogative. . 

other time, the ſame Edgar being informed, that Keneth 
had ſpoken ill of him, ſent for him to his court, and walking 
with him into the fields, offered him the choice of two ſwords, 
to fight with him: Keneth refuſed it, and caſting himſelf at 
Edgar's feet, begged his pardon, and obtained it. Marianus 
Scotus, Roger of Hoveden, William of Malmſbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ralph de Diceto. 

During the Reigns of Edward the Martyr, Ethelred II. and 
Edmund Ironſide, the Scots did not revolt. 

In 1017, Canute the Great, at his return from Rome, in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, ſubdued Scotland with eaſe, 
which had revolted, and king Malcolm was ſubje& to him : 


Canute was king of England, Denmark, Norway, and Scct- 


land. Marianus Scotus, William of Malmſbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ralph de Diceto. 

It does not appear that the Scots revolted during the reigns 

of Harold I. and Hardicanute. 
In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Siward earl of North- 
emberland vanquiſhed Macbeth king of Scotland, and flew 
him ; after which, by the command of king Edward, he placed 
Malcolm, ſon of the king of Cumberland, on the throne of 
Scotland. Ibid. | g 

There are likewiſe theſe words in the Hiſtory of William 
of Malmſbury : King Edward gave the kingdom of Scot- 
land to Malcolm, fon of the king of Cumberland, to hold 
« it of the crown of England.” 

There is nothing concerning the Scots whilſt Harold II. 
was on the throne of England. 

William the Baſtard, having marched into Scotland, in 
the fixth year of his reign, Malcolm met him at Aberneth, 
where he did him homage, or became his man. Chron. of St. 
Alban's. 

In the ſame Chronicle it is ſaid that William -returned into 
England, after receiving the homage of Malcolm, and ſome 
hoſtages. 

* third year of William Rufus, Malcolm revolting, 
and ravagin orthumberland, William, accompa:.ied by 
Robert his 8 led his army into Scotland, and made 

ce with Malcolm, on condition that Malcolm ſhould obey 
him, as he obeyed William his father. Marianus Scotus, Roger 

Hoveden. 

Henry of Huntington ſays, Malcolm, ſeized with fear, be- 
came king William's man. 

The ſame king dethroned David of Scotland, and placed 
* * ſon of Malcolm, in his room. 

dgar king of Scotland dying, Alexander I. his brother, 
ſucceeded him by the conſent of Henry I. king of England. 
Henry of Huntingdon. 

Stephen king of England, having demanded homage of 
David king of Scotland, and upon his refuſing it, becauſe he 
had taken an oath to Matilda, Henry his ſon did homage to 


king Stephen. Marianus Scotus, Henry of Huntingdon, Ro- 


er de Hoveden. | 
William king of Scotland, David earl of Huntington his 
brother, the carls and barons of Scotland, did homage to 
Henry II. king of England, and ſwore fealty to him. 
In the year 1174, William king of Scotland, ravagin 
England, was taken priſoner, and delivered to king Henry 15 
who ſet him at liberty, on condition he ſnould do him ho- 
mage for the kingdom of Scotland. 
[As the treaty between theſe two kings has been ſpoken of 
| elſewhere, it is needleſs to repeat it here. It ſuffices to 
ſay in a word, that William, to obtain his liberty, was 
| forced to promiſe to do full homage to Henry II. for the 


kingdom of Scotland, and performed his word T5” 
is ki beſt proof in favour of Edward, and — — | 
he chiefly inſiſts upon it in the memorial, entering © 
to a long detail, which amounts to what is above 5 
lated}. - 
* In — reign of Richard, the Scots were not found to revolt. 

n the contrary, Willian came to Canterbury, 
w. Richard. . odors. 

[Edward wiſely paſſes over here in filence the letters 

of Richard 1988 he relinquiſhed the — rag 
the kingdom of Scotland.] "hy 

The ſame William came and did homage to king John at 
Lincoln, and ſwore fealty to him upon the croſs of Hubert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Roger de Hoveden, T 

The fame king John would have made war upon Willizry 
for having, without his conſent, married his daughter to the 
earl of Boulogne. This is extant in the Chronicle of the Mo- 
naſtery of Bridlington. It is ſaid alſo in the Chronicle of the 
Abbey of Kyngetwode, that William gave his two daughters 
in hoſtage to king John. 

Henry III. in the thirty-fifth year of his reign, came to 
York, to marry. his daughter to Alexander, king of Scotland 
and the latter did there — to the king of England. The 
guardianſhip of the young king, and the re eney of the king- 
dom, were conferred on Robert de Ros — John Balio!, b 
the advice of the great men of both kingdoms. Chron, of St. 
Alban's. | 

To ſtrengthen all theſe proofs, Edward heaped to 
ſome paſſages extracted he divers Charters and outer; wen 
and from a book intitled the Life of St. John of Beverly, 

In a charter of Edgar king of Scotland, granted to the 
church of Durham, that prince acknowledges he holds the land 
of Londoney, and the whole kingdom of Scotland, by the 
grant of William, king of England, his lord. 

In another charter, Wilham, kingof Scotland, grants to king 
John of England, his dear lord, the power of marrying Alex- 
ander his ſon, prince of Scotland, to whom he pleaſed. More- 
over, he promiſes King John, that, whatever happens, he, and 
prince Alexander his fon, will be true to Henry, fon of John, 
as their ſovereign lord. 

In a brief of Gregory IX. that po ordered the barons of 
Scotland to join with the king of England againſt their 
own 111 in caſe he ſhould break the treaty made with 
Hen . | 

The ſame * in another brief, commanded the archbiſhop 
of York and the biſhop of Carliſle to perſuade the king of 
Scotland to keep the treaty. 

In another, Frreaed to the king of Scotland, the ſame pope 
told him, that ſince he was liege-man to the king of England, 
and had ſworn fealty to him, he ought not to attempt any 
thing againſt him. 

Pope Clement, writing to Henry, king of England, in be- 
half of the biſhop of St. Andrew's, diſpoſſeſſed cf his ſce by 
the king of Scotland, requires him, among other things, to 
warn, exhort, and, if neceſſary, to force the prince, by the 

wer committed unto him, to reſtore the biſhop. 

The proof taken from the Life of St. John of Beverly, 
the author whereof is unknown, conſiſts of this narrative : 
King Athelſtan carrying his arms into Scotland, meets by the 
way certain people, who were juſt cured of blindneſs and 
lameneſs by the interceſſion of St. John of Beverly : where- 
upon he reſolves to go and perform his devotions in the church 
where the body of the ſaint lay. After ſaying his prayers, 
he left his dagger on the altar, as a pledge of what he had 

romiſed the ſaint, in caſe he 2. in his undertak- 
ing. Then entering Scotland, St. John appears to him, and 
ns him of his aſſiſtance. Upon this aſſurance Athelſtan 
attacks the Scots, and gains a fignal victory. After that, he 
ſubdued the whole kingdom of Scotland, and ftayed there 
three years. In his return to England a great rock ſtood in 
his way, and he beſought God, through the mediation of 
St. John of Beverly, to give him ſome ſign whereby the ſpec- 
tators might know the Scots were juſtly ſubdued by the Eng- 
liſh, and the conquered kingdom ought for ever to pay tribute 
to his ſucceſſors ; then drawing his ford, he . the rock, 
which yielded like butter, and made a hole in it an ell deep. 
Whereupon the author adds, this is an evident ſign Scotland 
was ſubjected to the Engliſh. 

Edward produced ſome other teſtimonies, but without nam- 
ing his authors, to ſhow the lords of Galloway had done ho- 
mage to the king of 2 

In 1185, Roland, lord of Galloway ſubmitted to the king of 
England, fearing, as it is preſumed, ſays the author, the power 
of that monarch, who was advancing with a great army to 


make war upon him. 


Henry 
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they durſt not venture to declare their ſentiments. 
They excuſed themſelves, however, from giving 
any anſwer, as many of the prelates and nobility of 
Scotland were ablent, whole advice, together with 
that of the whole community, was neceſſary in fo 
important a point, Edward would not admit of 
this excuſe ; he ordered them to give an exprels 
anſwer the next day; but, after ſome entreaty, 
conſented to allow them three weeks to give their 
anſwer; and ſate-conducts were iflued for all the 
Scotch nobility to repair in ſecurity to Norham, on 
the ſecond day of June following. 

On that day they aſſembled on a plain, in the 
pariſh of Upſet- Linton, on the Scottiſh fide of the 
Tweed, oppoſite to the caſtle of Norham, where the 
king had taken up his quarters. The biſhop of 
Bath and Wells opened the aſſembly, by obſerv- 
ing, in Edward's name, that, as they had not pre- 
ferred any objection, during the three weeks al- 
lowed them to produce the ſame, the king was re- 
ſolved to make uſe of his right of ſovereignty, 
and thereupon to proceed on the merits of the ſe- 
veral candidates. Then addreſſing himſelf to Ro- 
bert Bruce, lord of Annandale, he aſked him, If 
he would demand, anſwer, and receive juſtice in 
his ſuit for the ſucceſſion of the crown of Scotland 
from the king of England, as ſuperior and direct 
lord of the kingdom of Scotland ? * Robert, in 
the preſence of all the Scotch nobility, acknow- 
leged his right of ſuperiority. And the like que- 
ſtions being put ſeverally to Florence, count of 
Holland; John Haſtings, lord of Abergavenny ; 
Patrick Dunbar, earl of March; William Rolls, 
Robert de Pinkeney, Nicholas de Soules, the claim- 
mants there preſent, and to the proxy of W. de 
Veſcy, they all made the ſame declaration; as did 
alſo John de Baliol, lord of Galloway, and John 
Cummin, lord of Badenoch, who arrived there 
the next day ; when the biſhop of Bath convened 
them immediately to the church of Norham before 
the king, who then declared, by his chancellor, to 
the aſſembly, that, by acting as ſuperior of Scot- 
land, he did not mean to exclude himſelf from 
preſenting any claim he might have to the crown 
of Scotland by hereditary right. At the ſame 
time he obſerved to them, that it would be in vain 
for him to pronounce ſentence without having in 
his hands the means to enforce the obſervance of 
it; and, therefore, required that all the caſtles and 
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put into his hands, engaging to deliver them back 
again to the perſon who ſhould be found to have 
the beſt title to the crown. This propoſal was agreed 
to, and an inſtrument being drawn up, acknowleging 
Edward's ſuperiority as lord of Scotland, all the 
claimants betore-mentioned pur their ſeals to it, 1n 
preſence of all the Scotch and Engliſh nobility 
there attending *, 

The manner of proceeding on the trial was next 
to be adjuſted, and it was agreed, by the common 
conſent of all parties, that John Baliol and Cum- 
min ſhould, for themſelves and fuch of the com- 
petitors as agreed with them, name forty perſons ; 
and Robert de Bruce ſhould likewife, for himſelf 
and thoſe that concurred with him, chuſe forty 
more; and theſe, in conjunction with twenty-four 
others, appointed by the king, ſhould have cog- 
nizance of the claims of the competitors: and, after 
a full and candid examination thereof, report them 
to Edward, who was thereupon to pronounce judg- 
ment. 

Accordingly the commiſſioners were immedi- 
ately choſen, and the ſecond day of Auguſt fixed 
as the time for the meeting of the court, which 
was to be held in the town of Berwick. This 
being ſettled, the regents and governors of the 
caſtles reſigned their commiſſions to Edward, who 
reſtored them again: the ſame day he made the 
biſhop of Caithneſs chancellor of Scotland, and 
Joined with him Walter de Hamondeſham, an Eng- 
liſnman, and one of his clerks, as his colleague. 

On the thirteenth of June, the competitors, and 
others that held. offices under the crown of Scot- 
land, came and ſwore fealty to Edward; after which 
the aſſembly broke up, but not till Edward had 
firſt given them to underſtand, that, although 
he had granted that the affair of the ſucceſſion of 
Scotland ſhould be tried within the limits of the 
country, that precedent ſhould not tie him up to 
any like obſervance for the future.” 

The day appointed being come, the examining 
commiſſioners met at Berwick, and the. next day 
the competitors preſented their ſeveral claims, be- 
ing twelve in number, beſides the king of Norway, 
who claimed the crown as heir to his daughter 
Margaret, the late queen of Scotland ; but as the 
principal conteſt lay between Baliol and Bruce, we 
ſhall refer the reader to the note for the pretenſions 
of the others , and content ourſelves with ob- 


ſtrong holds in the kingdom of Scotland ſhould be 


ſerving that 
Baliol 


Henry II. king of England, having received the homage of 
Alan of Galloway, and of David, brother of king William, 
returned into his dominions. 

In the twenty-ſecond year of Henry II. Gilbert, ſon of Fer- 
gs, lord of Galloway, came with the king of Scotland into 

ngland, where he became liege-man of Henry the father, 
and ſwore fealty to him. Which done, in order to gain his 
— he gave him a thouſand marks of ſilver and his ſon 
uncan in hoſtage. Rapin, Hiſt. Eng. 8vo. edit. p. 261—266, 


* The form of their recognition, was as follows : 


To all who ſhall hear this preſent letter. 


«© We, Florence, earl of Holland, &c. &c. &c. greeting in 
the Lord. Whereas we intend to purſue our right to the king- 
dom of Scotland, and to declare, challenge, and aver the ſame 
before him that hath moſt power, juriſdiction, and reaſon to 
try it: and the noble prince Edward, by the grace of God, 
king of England, &c. having informed us, by good and ſuf- 
ficient reaſons, that to him belongs the ſovereign ſeignory of 
the ſame; we therefore promiſe that we will hold nrm and ſtable 
his act; and that he ſhall enjoy the realm to whom it ſhall be 
adjudged before him. In witneſs whereof, we have ſet our ſeals 
to this writing, made and granted at Norham, the Tueſday 


Florence, earl of Holland, pretended to the crown of 
Scotland in right of his great-grand-mother Ada, the eldeſt 
lawful ſiſter — William, ſome time king; as did Robert de 
Pynkney, in right alſo of his grand-mother Ma , a ſecond 
ſiſter of the ſame king William. Patrick Gallightly was the 
ſon of Henry Gallightly, a baſtard of king William; William 
de Roſs, was deſcended of Iſabel ; Patrick, earl of March, of 
Ilda or Ada; and William de Veſcy, of Margery ; all the three 
daughters, though, unluckily for their offspring, only natural 
daughters of king William ; yet their offspring did pretend. 
_ de Mandeville did the like, and had much the ſame 
reaſon, being, as the former, deſcended of a baſtard daughter 
(whoſe name was Aufric) of the ſame king William. Nickolas 
de Soules's right, if baſtardy could give right, was nearer to 
the lateſt kings ; for his grand-mother Margery, the wife of Alan 
de Huiſer, was a natural daughter of Alexander II. and, by 
conſequence, the ſiſter of Alexander III. 

John Cummin, lord of Badenoch, derived his title from a re- 
moter ſource; viz. from Donald Bane, who had uſi urped the crown 
about two hundred years before this time; but he was willin 
to reſign his pretenſions in favour of John Baliol: he might alio 
have added, in favour of Robert Bruce and John Haſtings; 
for, to ſay the truth, none but theſe three had colourable pre- 
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| tenſions ; nay, that of Haſtings was ſcarcely - ſuch, when 
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Baliol pretended to the crown as grand-ſon of 
Margaret, the eldeſt daughterof David, earlof Hunt- 
ingdon, brother to William, king ot Scotland, whole 
poſterity was extinct in the perſon of Margaret, 
the laſt queen of Scotland, daughter to Erckin, 
king of Norway. 

Bruce alleged, that he was one degree nearer, as 
being the grand-fon of David, by his iecond daugh- 
ter; whereas his rival was only the great-grand- 
child: that Alexander II. had appointed him his 
lucceſſor, in the event of his dying without iſſue; 
and that Alexander III. had always conſidered and 
treated him as preſumptive heir to the crown, a 
circumſtance which he undertook to prove by the 
teſtimony of ſeveral living witneſſes of undoubted 
veracity. 

All the petitions being read, Edward, willing 
to give the commiſſioners time to examine them, 
appointed the ſecond of June, of the enſuing year, 
1292, for another aſſembly to be held, when the 
matter was to be brought to a final iſſue. This 
delay was chiefly owing to Edward's finding himſelf 
under a neceſſity of attending to ſome affairs that 
happened about this time in his own dominions. 

Eleanor, the queen- mother, died this year, in 
the monaſtery of Ambreſbury, where ſhe had for 
ſome time worn the veil. Her body was, agreeable 
to her laſt requeſt, buried in that place of her re- 
tirement, with great ſolemnity, the king in perſon 
attending the funeral, with all the prelates and no- 
bility of the realm. . 

Gilbert, earl of Gloceſter, having, in the courſe 
of this year, committed ſeveral depredations on the 


lands of Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the 


latter had complained thereof to the king, who had 
declared that he would himſelf take cognizance of 
the affair; and, in the mean time, forbad either 
party doing aught againſt the peace of the king- 
dom. Regardleſs of this prohibition, the earl of 
Gloceſter had again invaded Hereford's eſtate in 
Brecknockſhire, ravaging the country with great 
barbarity. Humphrey retaliated the inſult, and 
a ſcene of bloodſhed and deſolation now diſtreſſed 
all that part of the country. 

The king, appriſed of theſe illegal proceed- 
ings, by the complaints of the ſufferers, now 
- ſummoned the two earls to attend him at Am- 
breſbury, and anſwer for the violation of his com- 
mands, and of the public tranquilicy. After a fair 
and impartial hearing before Edward himſelf, be- 
ing found guilty, they were taken into cuſtody, and 
their eſtates ſeized upon in the king's name. They 
were diſmiſſed, however, upon giving bail for their 
appearance at Weſtminſter-hall, on the ſeventh day 
of January following, 1292, when their ſentence 
was confirmed, and the two earls committed to 
priſon till ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. Here- 
ford compounded for a thouſand marks; but Glo- 
ceſter, who had been the aggreſſor, was obliged to 
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give ſecurity for paying ten times that f. 
tore he could — his liberty. G c 

Edward, having kept the feſtival of Faſter + 
London, ſet out from thence, the beginning of 
April, 1292, on a progrels through Suffolk, Nor. 
folk, and ſeveral other counties; and, on the ſe 
cond day of June, arrived at Berwick, where the 
prelates and nobility of both kingdoms were af. 
ſembled, with the commiſſioners appointed to ex- 
amine the claims of the different pretenders to the 
Scottiſh throne. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion, ambaſſadors from 
the king of Norway demanded the crown for their 
matter, as heir to his own daughter Margaret; and 
his claim was admitted among thole of the — 
pretenders, after the ambaſſadors had, in the kino's 
name, acknowledged Edward's right of ſovereign 
over the kingdom of Scotland. Bldg 

As the examination of ſuch a number of claims 
was attended with tedious diſputes and diſquiſitions 
which protracted the determination of the cauſe. 
the king propoſed that they ſhould begin with the 
pretenſions of Baliol and Bruce, without prejudice 
to thoſe of other claimants, which thould be after- 
wards diſcuſſed; but warm debates ariſing among 
the commiſſioners about the laws and cuſtoms ac- 
cording to which the diſpute ſhould be determined 
Edward adjourned the aſſembly to the fourteenth 
in October, then to be held at the ſame place, that, 
in the mean time, all parties might conſider the 
caſe, aud come prepared to give their final anſwer. 

The aſſembly meeting on the day appointed, it 
was unanimoully reſolved, “J. That they ought to 
proceed by the laws and cuſtoms of both realms, 
under the government of the king of -England, if 
theſe were ſo fixed and certain in the pretent caſe, 
as to enable them to form a judgment. II. That 
if they had no certain law to go by, the king, by 
the advice of his prelates and nobility, might and 
ought to make a new one. III. And laſtly, That 
the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom in queſtion 
was to be judged by the rules to be obſerved in the 
caſes of counties, baronies, and other indiviſible 
fiefs. This point diſcuſſed, the delegates retired 
to the church of the Dominican convent, to hear 
what Baliol and Bruce could urge in ſupport of 
their claims, being attended thither by all the 
competitors. | 

After various altercations upon trifling points, 
Edward thought proper to bring the whole con- 
troverly between theſe two principal claimants, to 
one, and, indeed, the real, queſtion, viz. Whe- 
ther the more remote by one degree of ſucceſſion 
coming from the eldeſt ſiſter, ought, according 
to the laws and cuſtoms of theſe kingdoms, 
to exclude the nearer by a degree coming from 
the ſecond ſiſter ? or, Whether the nearer by 
one degree deſcending from the ſecond ſiſter, 


| ought, by the laws and cuſtoms of theſe realms, 


— — 


balanced with that of Bruce: both were the immediate ſons of 
the immediate lawful daughters of earl David, the brother of 
Malcolm the Maiden, and of king William. But Ada, the mo- 
ther of Haſtings, was the younger ſiſter, who muſt, therefore, 
yield to Iſabel, the mother of Bruce; but then both Iſabel and 
Ada were younger than Margaret, who was the grand-mother 
of John Baliol; and this laſt did moſt juſtly urge (and, had 
the ſucceſſion been then regulated, as it is now, in all heredi- 
tary ſovereignities, he had carried it without diſpute) that, 
fince he lineally deſcended of Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of 
earl David (with whom, had he been alive, none living could 
have contended), he was to be preferred to Robert Bruce and 


„ although nearer by one degree to the ſame earl 
avid, 

Theſe two, on the contrary, pleaded, that they were pre- 
ferable not only to John Baliol, the grand-child of Mar- 
garet; but alſo to Dervegild, her daughter and his mother. 
The reaſon they gave was this: Dervegild and they were 
equally related to their grand-father earl David ; ſhe was, in- 
deed, the daughter of his eldeſt daughter; but ſhe was a 
woman; they were men, and, ſaid they, the male in the ſame 
degree ought to ſucceed to ſovereiguties, by their own nature 
impartible, preferable to the female. Abercomby's Hilt. of 
Scot. vol. i. p. 463, 644. 

to 
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to exclude the more remote by a degree coming 
from the eldeſt ſiſter ?” To this the commiſſioners 
unanimouſly anſwered, © That, according to the 
laws and cuſtoms of both kingdoms, the deſcendant 
of the eldeſt was preferable to the other.” Sen- 
rence was accordingly pronounced againſt Robert 
Bruce, on the ſixth of November, and his peti- 
tion was diſmiſied ; but nothing elſe was done in 
favour of Baliol, till all the reſt of the claimants 
ſhould have been heard before the commilſiioners. 
Bruce ſubmitted to this deciſion ſo far as to deſire 
he might enter his claim upon another footing; and 
being allowed fo to do, he joined with John Haſt— 
ings, deſcended of his aunt Ada, in demanding a 
ſhare of the kingdom, and of all the lands, liberties, 
and poſſeſſions (except the name and dignity of 
king) which belonged to the late king Alexander, 
at the time of his deceale, 

The reaſons on which they founded this joint de- 
mand, were, That, by the common law of Eng- 
land, all ſiſters were equally co-heireſſes to their 
father, and ſucceeded to their ſeveral ſhares in his 
lands, liberties, and honours ; which being held 
of the crown of England in capite, were divided 
among them; and the Kingdom of Scotland being 
ſo held, was conſequently diviſible.“ 

Robert Bruce, on this account, claiming to hold 
a ſhare of the realm (which he had maintained be- 
fore to be indiviſible) of the king of England, Ed- 
ward applied to the aſſembly, as before, for their 
advice in two points: I, Whether the kingdom of 
Scotland was partible ? II. If it were not, Whether 
the eſcheats, and acquired poſſeſſions belonging to 
it, were ſo?” After a little debate on the ſubject, 
it was unanimouſly agreed, That the kingdom 
of Scotland was indivilible, and ſo were the eſcheats 
and acquiſitions within the realm, that accrued to 
the crown, from the time they fell into the king's 
hands, and became annexed to his demeſnes.“ 

The iſſue of the cauſe was in a manner deter- 
mined by theſe reſolutions, and all the reſt of the 
competitors withdrew their petitions : but, to allow 
every one time to conſider the matter as full as poſſible 
the king put off the final deciſion till the ſeven- 
teenth of November, when Baliol, Bruce, and Haſt- 
ings appearing in court, a decree was pronounced 
againſt the two laſt as well as all the other clai- 
mants, and the whole kingdom of Scotland was 
adjudged to Baliol, purſuant to the reſolutions 
above- mentioned“. | 

Orders were diſpatched immediately to the 
guardians of the realm and the governors of caſtles, 
to put them into the hands of Baliol, who, being 
now put in poſleflion of the kingdom, ſwore fealty 
to Edward on the Thurſday following, at Norham, 
and then ſet out to take poſſeſſion of his new dig- 
nity, and was, in the middle of December, crowned 
at Scone, with the uſual formalities, and all the 
noblemen of Scotland {wore allegiance to him, ex- 
cept Robert Bruce, who abſented himſelf from this 
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ceremony; after which the new king repaired to 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he again did homage 
to Edward for the kingdom of Scotland and all its 
appendages, in ſuch terms as fully denoted his 
{tare of abſolute dependence. | 

This tranſaction had fo much engroſſed Edward's 
time, that he had very little leiſure to attend the 
other aſfairs of government. He had, ſome time be- 
tore made a declaration, that he would undertake a 
Journey to the Holy Land; and the pope, on the re- 
ſumption of his fulfilling his promiſe, had greatly 
aſſiſted him in his demands upon the clergy: and 
now his holineſs, ſuppoſing him at leiſure, ſent to 
preſs him to haſten his expedition, and enforce his 
grant of the tenths, both in Scotland and Ireland. 
Edward, however, found himſelf engaged in a 
troubleſome affair with France, that would not 
permit him to gratify the pope in this particular for 
the preſent. 

On account of ſome diſputes at ſea between the 
French and Engliſh traders, the ſhips of both coun- 
tries had made petty repriſals upon each other, 
which at length became 1o ſerious that the Cinque 
Ports fitted out a large fleet, with which they took, 
burnt, and deſtroyed all the French veſſels that 
came in their way, and even made leveral deſcents 
on the coaſt of France, where they committed great 
ravages, and carricd off no {mall booty. 

The French court, upon this, ſent an embaſſy 
to the court of Edward, to demand ſatisfaction for 
theſe inſults, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to 
make repriſals upon his territories in France. Ed- 
ward, in return, ſent the biſhop of London as his 
envoy to king Philip, with orders to lay before him 
Edward's independency as ſovereign of England, 
and that, as he held a court there, any one aggrieved 
by his ſubjects, might carry their complaints thither, 
and meet with redreſs, for which purpoſe the com- 
plainants might, upon demand, be furniſhed with 
letters of ſate- conduct to and fro. The prelate 
was inſtructed, in caſe the king of France ſhould 
object to this method of compromiſe, to propoſe 
a perſonal interview between the two monarchs; 
and ſhould that alternative be rejected, he was to 
offer a ſubmiſſion of their differences to the arbi- 
tration of the college of cardinals, the ſee of Rome 
being then vacant. Philip, however, affected to 
treat all the propoſals with contempt, and inſtantly 
iſſued forth an edict prohibiting all commerce with 
England. This was followed by a ſummons for 
the king of England to appear, and anſwer for his 
conduct, betore the council of the king of France, 
as a vaſſal of that crown; with a certification, that, 
in caſe of non-appearance, his territories on the 
continent ſhould be forthwith confiſcated. 

Theſe proceedings gave Edward ſufficiently to 
underſtand, that he was to hope for nothing 
through the means of negociation, and that it be- 
hoved him to provide in time for the ſecurity of 
his lands, which lay at the mercy of a formidable 
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* The decree in favour of Baliol was conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : : 

The king of England, as — and direct lord of 
Scotland, adjudged, that the ſaid John Baliol ſhall recover and 
have ſeiſin of that kingdom, with all its appurtenances, accord- 
ing to the form of his petition, upon condition that he do 
rightly and juftly govern the people ſubject to him, that none 
may — occaſion to complain for want of juſtice; nor the 
king, as ſuperior lord of ho kingdom, upon the ſame ſuit of 
the parties, be hindered to interpoſe his authority and direc- 
tion ; a right which the king of England and his heirs always 


reſerved in ſuch caſes, when he would make uſe of it. Dated 
at Berwick, the ninth of November, 1292.” 

+ The form of the homage was thus: 

« Sire, my lord Edward, king of England, and ſovereign 
lord of the kingdom of Scotland, J ohn Baliol, king of Scot- 
land, become your liegeman for the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
with its appurtenances, which kingdom I claim and hold, and 
ought of right to hold, for me and my heirs, kings of Scot- 
land hereditary, of you and your heirs, kings of England, of 
life and limb and true honour, againſt all men that may live 


and die.“ Rymer's Fœdera, tome ii. p. 595. 
enemy, 
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enemy. With this view he ſent over one St. John, 
with powers to put every thing in a proper poſture 
of defence in Gaſcony. This was a prudent and 
timely precaution for the firſt news that St. John 
heard, upon his arrival in his new government, 
way that Raoul de Neſle, conſtable of France, was 
on his march, with a body of forces to reduce that 
province to the obedience of his maſter. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs on the continent in 
the beginning of the year 12,3. We will now re- 
turn to thoſe which more immediately related to 
Edward and his new-acquired dominion of Scot- 
land. That the people of this latter country 
might not be left in any kind of doubt concerning 
the abſolute ſtate of vaſſalage to which they were 
now fallen, Edward took occaſion, before he lefr 
the North, to exerciſe his new right in the moſt 
extenſive manner. 

A burgher of Berwick complaining to him of an 
injury he had received, as he pretended, by ſome 
Engliſh commiſſioners ſent into Scotland, Edward 
ordered the affair to be tried in England by his 
Judges. The council of Scotland, looking upon 
this as a breach of promiſe in Edward, who had 
aſſured them, that any offences committed within 
their kingdom, ſhould not be made cognizable in 
any court without it, they ſent to remonſtrate with 
him thereupon. This remonſtrance was reſented, as 
unreaſonable, by Edward, who told them, © that, 
in this caſe, the affair muſt and ſhould be tried in 
England, ſince it belonged not to vaſſals to puniſh 
the miſdemeanors of thoſe who repreſented the per- 
ſon of the ſovereign.” This anſwer alarmed the 
Scots; they now ſaw, though too late, their error 
in having inveſted Edward with ſuch full powers : 
for, to ſay the truth, however unkindly he might 
act towards the Scots in this affair, he did nothing 
but what was ſtrictly agreeable to the authority of a 
lord paramount. 

If the Scots, however, were ſtruck at this petty 
inſtance of their dependency, in the treatment 
of one of their private countrymen, they were 
much more ſo at finding their new king, a ſhort 
time afterwards, obliged to appear in perſon before 
Edward, who ſummoned him to his Michaelmas- 
court at Weſtminſter, to anſwer a complaint 
brought againſt him by the earl of Fife, for diſ- 
poſſeſſing him of certain lands, in which he had 
been inveſted by Edward's mandate to the late 
guardians*, Here Baliol was obliged to relinquiſh 
the ſeat of honour, due formerly to the kings of 
Scotland in Engliſh courts, and to plead his own 
cauſe at the bar, as a common defendant. This 
conceſſion in their new monarch, rendered him ſo 
contemptible in the eyes of the Scottiſh nobility, 
that they choſe for themſelves a regency of twelve 
to manage the affairs of the kingdom; which when 
Baliol heard, it rouſed in him the ſmall remains of 
an independent ſpirit, and reſolving for once to act 
like a king, he left the court of England without 
taking leave ; upon which Edward ſeized all his 
eſtates in England, which were the greateſt of al- 
moſt any ſubject then in this kingdom. 

While Edward was thus lording it over Scotland, 
he found his own pride not a little mortified by the 
contemptuous manner in which the king of France 
affected to treat him on all occaſions ; but as the 
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ſtate of his affairs would not permit him to ente 
upon a war, if it could poſſibly be avoided * 
ſent his brother Edmund, earl of Lancaſtcr N 
Paris, to try if he could by any means acco * 
date the difference in an amicable manner. 

It was about March, 1294, when that prince 
arrived there; and he laboured ſo effectually that 
at length a treaty of peace was brought to a con- 
cluſion, which was to be cemented by a maria 

a ge 
between Edward and Margaret of France, daugh- 
ter of the late king Philip the Hardy. By the ar- 
ticles of this contract it was provided, « That, it 
there ſhould be a ſon by this marriage, the prince 
was, after his father's death, to enjoy Guienne for 
himſelf and the heirs of his body; and if he ſhould 
die without iſſue, whenever that ſhould happen 
the country ſhould revert to the crown of Eno. 
land +.” 

As theſe articles could not be executed without 
inveſting Edward anew with that duchy for life 
and for the uſes ſpecified after his deceale, it wa 
neceſſary that the French king ſhould be pur in 
poſſeſſion of the whole province, in order to qua- 
lify him for beſtowing that inveſtiture. Accord- 
ingly, the marriage-contract being ſigned and ra- 
tified by Edward, and the king of France having 
promiſed, upon the word of a king, to obſerve all 
the ſtipulations, the earl of Lancaſter, confiding 
in his faith, ſent orders to the governors of Guienne 
to put him in poſſeſſion of the whole duchy, After 
all the towns and fortreſſes had remained forty days 
days in his cuſtody, reſtitution was demanded, to- 
gether with a ſafe- conduct for Edward, that he 
might go over and complete the marriage; but 
Philip refuſed both the one and the other; and as 
the king of England had not obeyed the former 
citation, he was pronounced contumacious, and 
judgment given againſt him by default: but whe- 
ther, on ſecond thoughts, this ſentence was ad- 
judged defective, as founded on a citation that had 
been annulled a few days after it had been given, 
another ſummons was iſſued, on the nineteenth of 
May, for Edward to appear at Paris in three weeks 
after the Chriſtmas following. | 

This ſhameful breach of faith on the part or 
Philip, awakened the higheſt reſentment among 
the Engliſh ſubjects, and they reſolved to ſupport 


their ſovereign to the utmoſt ; whereupon Edward, 
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inſtead of obeying the ſummons of the French mo- 


narch, renounced the homage he had paid him, on 
the footing of former treaties, and reſolved to re- 
cover by — the territories which Philip had ſo 
treacherouſly uſurped. For the more eaſy accom- 
pliſhment of this end, he engaged in alliances with 
Henry, count of Barre, and John, duke of Bra- 
bant ; Amadeus, count of Savoy; Adolphus ot 
Naſſau, king of the Romans; the archbiſhop of 
Cologne, the counts of Guelderland and Catzenel- 
lenbogen, and ſome other noblemen of Burgundy, 
who promiſed to make a diverſion in the provinces 
of France: Guy, count of Flanders, likewiſe un- 
dertook to invade the French dominions ; and Ed- 
ward himſelf began to prepare a fleet to tranſport 
his own army to the continent. 

To defray the expences of this armament, an 
additional duty was laid upon all merchandize in 
England and Ireland: the prelates and clergy, in 1 


* 'This nobleman was under ages and as it was an office 
hereditary in his family to crown t 
ward, as ſovereign lord of that kingdom, had, at the corona- 


tion of John Baliol at Scone, appointe1 a deputy to 0.ficlate 


e kings of Scotland, Ed- | for the minor. 


+ See Rymer's Collect. tome ii. p. 622. 
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convocation at Weſtminſter, granted a moiety of 
all their revenues for one year: at the ſame time 
the parliament voted a ſubſidy, amounting to one 
tenth of all their effects: and the king himſelf iſ- 
ſued commiſſions for levying one ſixth part of 
moveables in all the cities, boroughs, and towns of 
his demeſnes. : : 

Theſe preparations, however, were by ſundry 
accidents rendered of no effect. John, duke of 
Brabant was killed by chance at a tournament; the 
noblemen of Burgundy were over-awed by Hum- 
bert, dauphin of the Viennois, who had entered 
into Philip's ſervice z the German princes afforded 
no aſſiſtance, though they had drained E.dward's 
purſe of conſiderable ſums; Guy, countof Flanders, 
was arreſted at Paris, whither he had been ſum- 
moned on an appeal to the parliament; ſome thou- 
ſands of priſoners and banditti, who had been par- 
doned by Edward on condition of ſerving in this 
war, deſerted before their embarkation; and his 
paſſage was delayed by contrary winds from Mid- 
ſummer to the beginning of September, when his 
departure was again prevented by an inſurrection 
in Wales. 

The natives of that country, driven to deſpair 
by the heavy taxes impoſed upon them, ran to 
arms, and ſeizing the collector, hanged him, with 
ſome of his followers ; then they ravaged the coun- 
try, maſſacring all the Engliſh who fell in their 
way. The inlurgents were headed, in South Wales, 
by one Morgan; in Weſt Wales, by Maelgeon 
Vaughan; and in North Wales by one Madoc, re- 
lated to the late Llewellyn. Edward, upon the 
news of this revolt, diſpatched the earls of Lan- 
caſter and Lincoln to reduce the rebels to obedi- 
ence; but they and their forces, being too far en- 
gaged in that hilly and mountainous country, were 
attacked at a diſadvantage by the Welſh, and de- 
feated. Hereupon the king took the field in per- 
ſon, and, after ſeveral encounters with the enemy, 
in ſome of which he himſelf was in imminent dan- 
ger, he obliged them to retreat into the heart of 
their country, and he paſſed his Chriſtmas quietly 
at Aberconway. 

In the beginning of the year 1295, he renewed 
the campaign, and with ſuch ſucceſs that he pene- 
trated as far as Angleſey, which he once more re- 
. duced to his obedience; and, to bridle it, built 
the ſtrong caſtle of Beaumauris. Madoc, -after 
ſuffering a defeat as he was marching to Shrewſ- 
bury, ſubmitted to Edward, and was tent priſoner 
to the Tower of London; Morgan was taken pri- 
ſoner in Glamorganſhire, and beheaded; and the 
reſt of the Welſh, now deprived of their two prin- 
— leaders, laid down their arms, took the oath 
of allegiance, and delivered hoſtages for their fide- 
lity. Edward, having thus happily finiſhed this war, 
which ſeemed to threaten ſo much danger, returned 
in the latter end of July to London. 

During theſe tranſactions, Baliol, who had with- 
drawn from the court of Edward full of reſentment 
at the treatment he had received there, thought 
that the war between England and France, and 
the commotions in Wales, furniſhed him a with fair 
opportunity of freeing himſelf from a yoke that 
was now become intolerable to him. With this 
view he had ſent ambaſſadors to France, on pre- 
tence of renewing the ancient alliance between 
that kingdom and Scotland, but with private in- 
ſtructions to treat with Philip concerning a ſtrict 
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union, by the marriage of his ſon Edward with a 
daughter of Charles of Valois, earl of Anjou, bro- 
ther to that monarch. Philip readily cloſed in 
with the propoſal, and a treaty of alliance was ac- 
cordingly drawn up, and ratified by both parties. 

In the mean time the war between France and 
England was carried on with various ſucceſs. The 
Engliſh fleet ſailed up the Garonne as far as Bour- 
deaux, and reduced the greateſt part of the adja- 
cent country. On the other hand, the French 
made themſclves maſters of St. Severe, a town on 
the river Adour, after a gallant defence made by 
Hugh de Vere, the Englith governor. But ſome 
amends were made for this loſs by the ſucceſs of 
John de St, John, who, about this time, 'cut in 
pieces ſeventeen hundred French. Pope Boniface, 
who had greatly at heart the engaging the powers 
of Europe in a cruſade, interpoſed his mediation 
between the courts of France and England, and 
prevailed on them to conſent to a truce for ſome 
time; which, however, appears to have been very 
ill obſerved. 

How privately ſoever the negociation be- 
tween John Baliol and Philip ot France had 
been carried on, Edward appears to have gotten 
intelligence of what was doing at Paris; and, to 
prevent the king of Scotland's deſigns, he ſent 
deputies to make a formal demand that the 
caltles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh 
ſhould be put into his hands by way of ſe⸗ 
curity, during the continuance of the war with 
France, The Scots now foreſeeing that they had 
no longer any ſafety but in ſticking ro their engage- 
ments with France, they applied to the pope to 
abſolve them from their fealty to Edward ; which 
the former, who was piqued againſt that prince, 
readily granted. Baliol and his council then iſſued 
a decree, baniſhing all Engliſhmen, not even ex- 
cepting eccleliaſtics, out of the kingdom, and con- 
fiſcating all their goods, for the purpoſe of carry- 
ing on the intended war againſt their country, 

Edward, who quickly had notice of theſe tranſ- 
actions, looked upon Baliol's revolt as giving him 
a plauſible pretext for making himſelf maſter of 
Scotland, and accordingly he marched directly for 
that kingdom. On the firſt of March, 1296, we 
find him holding a parliament at Newcattle, to 
which Baliol was ſummoned ; who, inſtead of com- 
plying therewith, ſent the ſuperior of the Corde- 
liers of Roxburgh, with a letter to deliver into Ed- 
ward's own hand. In this letter he complained of 
the frequent injuries received from him, of the 
many ſummons upon very light occaſions; and in 
concluſion declared he would no longer remain in 
his fealty or homage. 

Edward, however, was at this time in a very 
good condition for reſiſting any attempts of this new 
enemy, the truce he had lately made with France 
giving him leiſure to turn all the great armaments 
he had made for his other wars, upon Scotland. 
And h-re we muſt obſerve, that, upon the firſt 
news of Baliol's intended revolt, Edward had found 
means to engage the Bruce family, and their ad- 
herents, in the Engliſh intereſt, The nobleman of 
that name, who was competitor for the Scottiſh 
crown, had died the year before, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, the earl of Carrick, who had lived in 
an intimate friendſhip with Edward, ahd had been 
the companion of his arms in Paleſtine: this noble- 
man aud his ſon, afterwards the great Bruce, to- 
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gether with ſeveral other lords, their friends and 
relations, renewed their homage to Edward, and 
romiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt; but in what? 
in the ſubjection of their own country 
Every thing being now ready for opening the 
campaign, Edward, in the middle of March, ad- 
vanced at the head of a great army to Berwick, 
which he took by ſtorm, on the thirtieth of the 
ſame month, with a great ſlaughter of the inhabi- 
tants, of whom it is {aid no leſs than ſeven thou- 
ſand periſhed on this occaſion. 
After having made himſelf maſter of Berwick, 
and annexed that town to the realm of England, 
he detached the earl of Warrenne with a ſtrong body 
of forces to beſiege the caſtle of Dunbar, which 
had been delivered into the hands of Baliol by the 
counteſs of March, who, though her huſband was 
in the ſervice of England, was warmly attached to 
the intereſt of her country. Baliol, who was in 
the neighbourhood of this fort with an army of 
forty thouſand men, reſolved to hazard every thing 
to raiſe the ſiege, and accordingly drew near to give 
the earl of Warrenne battle; but the latter having 
notice of his intention, advanced to meet him, and 
the Engliſh charged with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
the Scots were preſently routed, and driven beyond 
the Forth, leaving all the ſouthern part of the king- 
dom to the mercy of Edward's troops. This battle 
was a very bloody one, the Scots loſing no leſs than 
ten thouſand men. The caſtle now ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, and ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction 
were taken therein. The caſtles of Jedburgh and 
Roxburgh ſoon followed the example, and, laying 
down their arms, ſubmitted to Edward, who, hav- 
ing by this time received a reinforcement of forty- 
five thouſand men from Wales and Ireland, directed 
his march northward ; and, after reducing the 
caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling, penetrated un- 
oppoſed as far as Perth. The unhappy Baliol find- 
ing himſelf unable to reſiſt the progreſs of the Eng- 
liſh victor, reſolved to make his ſubmiſſion, which 
he did by appearing before Edward mounted on a 
ſorry ſteed, and holding a white rod in his hand, 
who received him with the greateſt contempt. The 
next day his ſubmiſſion was drawn up in form, as 
alſo an inſtrument by which he reſigned his king- 
dom to Edward, to be diſpoſed of according to his 
pleaſure. This inſtrument, of which the following 
is a copy, was ſigned by Baliol himſelf, together 
with the greateſt part of the barons of Scotland, 
on the tenth day of July, 1296, at Brechin, a town 
on the river Eſk, about forty miles from Edin- 
- burgh, 


John, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, to 
all that ſhall hear or ſee theſe preſent letters, 
greeting. 

« Whereas we, by evil and falſe counſel, and 
our own ſimplicity, having greatly . our 
lord Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, &c. to wit, for that being on his faith and 
homage, we have allied ourſelves to the king of 
France, who then was, and is now, his enemy; 
offering a marriage between our ſon and the 
daughter of his brother the lord Charles, and aſſiſt- 
ing Fim, by war and otherwiſe, with all our power: 
and furthermore, by our evil counſel aforeſaid, we 
defied our lord the king of England, and put our- 
ſelf out of his faith and homage, and ſent our 
people into England, to burn, and ſpoil, plunder, 
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kingdom of Scotland, that is his fee, or ſeignor 
againſt him, putting garriſons in the towns, — 
and other places: for which tranſgreſſions, our lord 
the king of England having entered into Scotland 
by force, conquered, and took it, notwithſtandin 
all we could do againſt him, as of right he might, 
as lord of the fee, ſeeing, after we had done 
homage to him, we rebelled againſt him; we he. 
ing therefore yet free, and in our power, do hereby 
ſurrender unto him the land of Scotland, and the 
whole nation, with all its homages. In witneſs 
whereof, we have cauſed to be made theſe our 
letters patents. Dated at Brechin, the tenth day 
of July, in the fourth year of our reign.” 


Baliol, after having confirmed this his abje& 
ſubmiſſion and reſignation, was ſent under a guard 
to England ; and Edward, the better to ſecure his 
new acquiſition, ordered the ſtates of Scotland to 
aſſemble at Berwick, where all the principal noble. 
men and governors of caſtles ſwore fealty to him, 
and delivered up all their fortreſſes into his hands, 
The great-ſeal of Scotland was now broken, as be- 
ing of no farther uſe, and another, with the Eng- 
liſn arms, was made, and delivered to the care of 
Walter de Agmondeſham. The king at the ſame 
time appointed Hugh de Creſſingham treaſurer, 
W. de Ormeſby juſticiary, Henry Piercy warden 
of Galloway, and John, earl of Warrenne and Surry, 
guardian of the Scottiſh realm: and, that he might 
not leave this unfortunate people the leaſt veſtige 
of the liberty they had hitherto enjoyed, Edward 
ordered the crown and ſceptre of Scotland, with all 
the reſt of the regalia, to be carried into England; 
as alſo the famous marble ſtone at Scone, on which 
the inauguration of their kings was performed. 
This had always been adored by the vulgar as a 
moſt hallowed relic, and the loſs of it by them 
conſidered as an indubitable proof of the utter ex- 
tinction of their monarchy, agreeable to the ſup- 
poſed prophetic diſtich engraven upon it: 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum, 

Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


Or fate's deceiv'd, and Heav'n decrees in vain, 
Or where they find this ſtone, the Scots ſhall reign, 


This ſtone, which was incloſed in a wooden chair, 
had been placed at Scone by Kenneth II. as a mo- 
nument of the victory which he obtained over the 
Picts near the monaſtery of that place. The vul- 
gar believed it to be the ſame that ſerved Jacob 
for a pillow, It had been brought out of Spain in- 
to Ireland by Simon Breccus ; from Ireland into 
Argyle, and from thence to Scone, from which 
place Edward now cauſed it to be conveyed to 
Weſtminſter, where it continues to this day, and ' 
is always uſed at the coronation of our kings. Ed- 
ward having made all thoſe regulations he thought 
neceſſary for the peace of the country, diſmiſſed his 
forces and returned into the ſouth of England, 
taking with him John Cummin, of Badenoch, and 
other noblemen, who had been made priſoners, and 
whom he thought proper to detain as ſuch, at large, 
till the war with France was ended. 

The king having been at a vaſt expence in the 
Scottiſh expedition, and having been alſo obliged 
to make very conſiderable remittances to his bro- 
ther, the earl of Lancaſter, who was taking care of 


Gaſcony, the royal coffers were almoſt exhauſted; 
; a par- 
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a parliament therefore was neceſſary for providing | 
aids adequate to his exigences: and one being 
ſummoned to meet, on the twenty- third of Novem- 
ber, at St. Edmundſbury, the lay nobility readily 
granted a twelfth of their yearly revenues, and the 
cities and boroughs an eighth of their perſonal 
eſtates. He expected a more conſiderable aid from 
the prelates and clergy, upon whom he now made 
a demand of one fifth of their revenues : but Ed- 
ward ſoon found he had to do with a perſon of a 
deeper ſpirit than the reſt of his brethren, in Ro- 
bert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
prelate had applied to the ſee of Rome, and, under 
pretence that the church had been much impo- 
yeriſhed, obtained a bull from pope Boniface, in 
the beginning of this year, forbidding all prelates 
and eccleſiaſtics to grant, as alſo all crowned heads 
or other temporal lords to take, any taxes from 
any of the clergy, without the conſent of the pa- 
pal ſee: this bull was now publiſhed by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, by way of reply to Edward's 
demand of a ſubſidy from the clergy. The king, 
equally incenſed and aſtoniſhed at this proceeding, 
adjourned the parliament till the fourteenth of Ja- 
nuary, that they might have time to deliberate 
upon his demand, and form their final reſolution. 

All this time the truce with France appears to 
have ſubſiſted in name only ; for we read of many 
incurſions made by both ſides upon each others 
territories. Edward's forces, under the command 
of the earls of Lancaſterand Lincoln, had attempted 
the ſiege of Bourdeaux, but without ſucceſs, being 
very ill ſupported from England, Edward having 
ſuffered his Scottiſh expedition to engroſs his whole 
thoughts, ſo as greatly to prejudice his affairs in 
the other ſeat of war. About this time, - likewiſe, 
theEngliſh intereſt on the continent ſuffereda ſevere 
ſtroke by the loſs of Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, 
the king's brother, who died the fifth of June, at 
Bayntun, in Gaſcony, in the fifty-firſt year of his 
age. He was ſucceeded in command by the earl 
of Lincoln, who did all in his power to retrieve 
affairs, but with very little ſucceſs, ſeveral towns 
in Gaſcony being taken by the earl of Artois, Phi- 
lip's general in thoſe parts. 

Before we conclude the tranſactions of the year 
1296, we ſhall take notice of two occurrences : the 
king's daughter Elizabeth was married to John, the 
young count of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Ipſwich. Guy, 
count of Flanders, being releaſed from his confine- 
ment in France, renewed his engagements with 
Edward, who agreed to ſupply him with a conſider- 
able ſubſidy, to enable him to levy a ſtrong body 
of forces, with which he intended to invade the 
dominions of Philip. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1297, the parlia- 
ment met, in conſequence of its prorogation, when 
the king hoped to find the clergy in a more com- 
pliant humour; but, to his no ſmall vexation, they 
appeared rather more refractory, and that their 
example began to have an influence upon the laity. 
Having ſent to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
know bis final reſolution on the ſubject of the ſub- 
ſidy, that prelate returned for anſwer, in the name 
of his brethren, « that they had two ſuperiors, 
namely, the pope and the king ; and though they 
were bound to obey both, yet they owed the greater 
obedience to the ſucceſſor of the holy apoſtle, St. 
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Edward, highly enraged at this inſolent decla- 
ration of the clergy, reſolved that thoſe who had 
thus diſclaimed the royal authority, ſhould no longer 
enjoy its countenance ; and therefore inſtantly iſ- 
ſued orders for ſeizing all the lay- fees poſſeſſed by 
the clergy, and that their perſons ſhould be de- 
prived of the king's protection, at the ſame time for- 
bidding his judges to redreſs them in the king's 
court for any injury they ſhould receive; never- 
theleſs that juſtice ſhould be done to all perſons 
who ſhould demand it, on complaint againſt the 
clergy. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was treated 
with greater ſeverity than the reſt, Edward look- 
ing upon him as the ſpring of all the oppoſition he 
had met with, 

So bold a ſtep aſtoniſhed the clergy, who had 
never experienced the like reſolution in any king 
of England ſince the beginning of the monarchy ; 
but Edward reſolved to be king in his own domi- 
nions without any competition, and looked upon 
the power of the pope as an impudent uſurpation, 
to be endured by none but weak princes. This ſe- 
verity had ſo good an effect, that the archbiſhop of 
York and his clergy complied with the king's de- 
mand, and received a ſeparate protection under the 
great-ſeal, Winchelſey, iowever, grew more ob- 
ſtinate from perſecution; he ordered the pope's 
bull to be publiſhed in all the churches of his pro- 
vince, and convened a ſynod of his ſuffragans at 
St. Paul's, in London; but Edward iflued a writ, 
inhibiting them from paſſing any conſtitution to the 
prejudice of the king, his miniſters, or liege ſub- 
jects, as alſo to publiſh the ſentence of excommu- 
nication againſt any perſon, on pain of impriſon- 
ment; and John de Angouleſme, archdeacon of 
Bath, appealed in the king's name to the pope 
againſt their proceedings: an expedient which ef- 
fectually ſuſpended their operations. | i 

Finding themſelves thus cut off from all remedy 
but that which they might expect from Rome; 
and ſeeing all their goods confiſcated in a ſolemn 
manner by a parliament, or convention of the no- 
bility, held on the twenty- fifth of February, at 
Saliſbury, they were obliged to ſue for protection, 
which they did not obtain without large fines, up- 
on the payment of which they were reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of their effects and the benefit of the 
laws. 

In this parliament at Saliſbury the king laid be- 
fore the aſſembly the engagements he had entered 
into with the earl of Flanders, and other foreign 
potentates, for the better oppoſing the progreſs of 
the French arms, and the recovery of thoſe ter- 
ritories which were the ancient patrimony of his 
family; at the ſame time he gave them to under- 
ſtand, that he ſhould expect the perſonal ſervice 
of thoſe bounden thereto by their tenures ; and 
that his project was to make a powerful diverſion 
in Guienne, by a numerous army, while he him- 
ſelf ſhould in perſon preſs the enemy on the fide 
of Flanders. This propoſal was by no means re- 
liſhed by the nobles; they had no notion of ſerving 
but where the king commanded in perſon, and 
therefore made many objections to the Gaſcony ex- 
pedition. Edward, however, ſtuck to the height 
of his prerogative, and told thoſe who made the 
objection, that if they refuſed to go, he would 
give their lands to thoſe who would. Theſe me- 
naces raiſed great commotions among the nobles ; 


Peter, as their ſpiritual lord and maſter,” 


and Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, and 
5 Hugh 
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Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the firſt high- conſtable 
and the other earl-marthal of England, inſiſted up- 
on the nature of their ſervices, which required them 
to attend where the king commanded in perſon; 
thither, they ſaid, they were ready to follow him, 
be it to any part of the world; but that they would 
not ſtir out of the kingdom otherwiſe. The king, 
in a tranſport of rage, told the earl-marſhal, who 
was the moſt forward of the two, that he would 
force him to go with the others ; upon which the 
earl replied, rather too haughtily, 1 am not ob- 
liged to it, neither will I go over without you.“ 
« By God, fir earl (replied Edward, in a violent 
paſſion), you ſhall either go, or hang.” * By the 
ſame oath, fir king (rejoins the earl), I will net- 
ther go nor hang.” This indecent altercation on 
both ſides obliged the aſſembly to break off their 
deliberations for that day. 

The two earls immediately retired from court, 
and began to form an aſſociation: their place of 
meeting was in the foreſt of Wyre, on the Welſh 
Marches ; there they determined to oppoſe the ex- 
actions upon leather, wool, and proviſions, and 
-other impoſts, that had been arbitrarily laid by the 
government : on the ſecond article, in particular, 
the duty had been raiſed from twenty to forty ſhil- 
lings per ſack. Edward was not ignotant of their 
proceedings, but he was wiſe enough to ſtifle his 
reſentment for the preſent, and applied his whole 
ſtudy to prepare for his expedition into Flanders; 
for the ſtate of his affairs upon the continent, and 
the alliances he had formed, were now ſuch, that 


he muſt either fulfil his engagements forthwith, | p 


or forever forfeit his credit there. He therefore 
directed writs for a general array of all the military 
force in England; and on the eighth of July the 
chief of the military tenants met, to concert the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for the campaign; but when 
he came to confer with them, he ſoon found that 
the nation in general were diſpleaſed with his mea- 
ſures: this made him ſenſible he was to have re- 
courſe to mildneſs and fair promiſes, otherwiſe he 
might meet with an oppoſition that might make 
him loſe the opportunity of being revenged on 
Philip, which he had greatly at heart. 
Nevertheleſs, not to ſuffer his authority to be 
trampled upon with impunity, he diſplaced the 
earls of Hereford and Norfolk, and appointed 
others to officiate in their room ; but at the ſame 
time he was publicly reconciled to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and promiſed to be a loving king 
and parent to the clergy. He allo Ar a ma- 
nifeſto, to juſtify his conduct, and ſnew his reaſons 
for turning out the conſtable and earl-marſhal ; as 
alſo to contradict ſome falſe inſinuations which had 
been ſpread to his diſadvantage among the people: 
he expreſſed great ſorrow for having put his ſub- 
jects to ſuch extraordinary expences for the mainte- 
nance of his wars ; but that it had been done with 
no other view but the more effectually to quell the 
efforts of thoſe, who laboured for the deſtruction 
of him and his people; and that, if he had taken 
part of his ſubjects fortunes, it was that they might 
poſſeſs the reſidue in tranquility.” | : 
Hoping, by theſe promiſes and conceſſions, to 
leave all parties in good temper, he now proceeded 
to the laſt act of government previous to his de- 
parture: this was, to ſettle the regency during his 
abſence, which he committed to prince Edward, 
his ſon, appointing the following perſons his go- 
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vernors, or counſellors; Richard, biſhop of Lon. 
don, William Beauchamp, earl of Warwick = 
Reginald de Grey, John Giffard, and Alan Plok 
ner, knights; John Langton being at the — 
time appointed chancellor. 8 
Edward then haſtened to Winchelſea, from which 
place he intended to embark for Flanders: by 
whillt he was thus intent upon his voyage * wn, 
ceived a kind of petition and remonſtrance, ſi ing 
by the biſhops, earls, barons, and commons of 
the e a _ of the grievances of the 
nation, and complaining of ſeveral violati 
Great Charter. : 8 ON TTINN 
Edward had ſeen, in his father's life-time fre- 
quent inſtances of the reſolution of the barons. He 
knew too well how firmly they could unite in the 
defence of their privileges, to hazard his reputa- 
tion and quiet by entering into a quarrel with them: 
he therefore mildly anſwered thoſe who delivered 
this paper, “ that they might depend upon his ho. 
nour, that he would redreſs, at his return, all the 
abuſcs complained of; adding, that he hoped thoſe 
nobles who had declined attending him in perſon 
would do no prejudice to his crown or kingdom 
during his abſence; and that they would receive 
him peaceably, if, by the protection of Heaven 
he ſhould again return to his kingdom.” 
He then went on board, about the twenty-fourth 
of Auguſt, with an army of fifteen hundred horſe 
and fifty thouſand foot, among whom were many 
Scots and Welſh; with which he landed lafely at 
Sluys, in Flanders: but his delay had well nigh 
roved fatal to the earl of that county, his ally, 
whoſe dominions were almoſt over-run by the 
French; and the king of the Romans, on who& 
aſſiſtance Edward chiefly relied, found himſelf fo 
embarraſſed with the pope and the princes of Ger- 


many, that he could not furniſh his quota of men 


or money. 
From Sluys he proceeded to Bruges, where he 
found the inhabitants ſo entirely in the French in- 
tereſt, that he was obliged to march directly for 
Ghent. Here the ruined affairs of his allies ob- 
liged him to remain inactive during the winter, 
ſave that his. troops plundered ſome part of the 
country round, and took the town of Dam. The 
inhabitants of Ghent, like thoſe of Bruges, ſhewed 
a fixed averſion to Edward and his government; 
they ſeized every opportunity to harraſs his people, 
and even offered repeated inſults to the king of 
England's perſon : twice they ſhut their gates up- 
on him, cut off a great number of his men, and 
it was not till he had ſet fire to the gates of the 
city that he could gain re-admittance. This diſ- 
agreeable ſituation, and the inability of his allies to 
fulfil their engagements, made the king to think 
ſeriouſly of peace, or at leaſt of a long truce ; ac- 
cordingly he made uſe of the mediation of one Wil- 
liam Hotton, archbiſhop- elect of Dublin, who, be- 
ing well acquainted with the king of France, un- 
der pretence of going about his own affairs, ob- 
tained letters of ſafe- conduct from Philip (who was 
alſo weary of the war) to come and treat with 
himſelf and his council; and the biſhop ſo well 
managed the affair, that he brought Philip to ap- 
point certain commiſſioners, who, with others ſent 
from the king of England, were to hold confer- 
ences at Tournay; when, after various negocia- 
tions, a truce was agreed upon for two years, and 


the terms of a general peace were referred to the 
| Judgment 
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judgment of the pope, to whoſe deciſion (though 
not as pope, both princes diſclaiming any ſuperi- 
ority of the ſee of Rome in civil affairs, but) as a 
private perſon, the two contending powers agreed 
to ſubmit. The concluſion of this treaty letr Ed- 
ward at liberty to return to England, where his 
preſence was become particularly neceſſary to re- 
duce and humble the Scots, who, during his ab- 
ſence, had taken arms under William Wallace, a 
man of a mean family, and ſtill meaner tortune, 
but of undaunted courage and invincible relolu- 
tion, and whoſe darling paſſion was the love of his 
country. Before we proced to give an account of 
the actions of this man and his followers, it will be 
neceſſary to conclude the ſtate of affairs in England 
for the year 1297. 

Edward was ſcarcely embarked for the con inent, 
when the earls of Hereford and Nortolk, came to 
the bar of the Exchequer, attended by leveral of 
their followers, among whom were many of the 
principal citizens of London, and forbad the King's 
officers to iſſue any writs to the ſheriffs for collect- 
ing the eighth penny of the laity, it being, as they 
pretended, an unlawful tax, as having been granted 
without their knowlege, or concurrence *®. The 
government was in no condition to oppoſe the ef- 
torts of the confederate barons, and therefore it was 
thought moſt prudent to proceed very gently with 
the diſcontented : accordingly prince Edward, with 
the advice of his council, ſummoned a parliament 
to meet at London, on the twelfth of November, 
1297, for adjuſting matters between all parties. 

Lhe conſtable and earl-marſhal appeared at the 
time and place appointed, with an armed body of 
five hundred horſe and a great number of infantry, 
and inſiſted, as a preliminary to proceeding on the 
buſineſs of the ſeſſions, that the Great Charter 
ſhould be confirmed, with ſome additional privi- 
leges, which they ſaid was the only baſis of a good 
underſtanding between the king and peopie. In 
ſhort, the two charters were ſent over to Edward 
at Ghent, who confirmed the ſame by an authentic 
act, ſigned with his own hand, and ſealed with 
the great-ſeal, which he carried with him. Theſe 
being returned over to England, the buſineſs of 
the parliament went on, and the famous ſtatute 
De tallagio non concedendo,” was made, and in 
like manner confirmed by the king, who, with the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. ſigned and ſealed ir, 
and, at the ſame time, took a voluntary oath for 
the more firm obſervation of it. The form of this 
ſtatute, ſo important to the Engliſh liberties, will 
be found under the head of Laws reſpecting this 
king's reign ; we ſhall therefore cloſe the Engliſh 
tranſactions of this year, with obſerving that the 
nation in general were ſo pleaſed with their ſove- 
reign's conceſſions, that the laity granted an eighth 
part of their goods, and the clergy a tenth, in- 
cluding the wool, which had been exacted of them 
as part of the ſame. Let us now turn our eyes to- 
wards Scotland, which will be the chief ſubject of 
the remaining part of this reign. 

Though Edward had made a conqueſt of that 
country, yet had he not been able to ſubdue the 
hearts of the inhabitants, who bore with impatience 
a yoke that had been impoſed upon them by force. 
Their diſcontent was not a little heightened by 
the oppreſſive behaviour of thoſe to whom Edward 
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only miniſter he had in thoſe parts with any portion 
of virtue about him, was Warrenne, earl of Surry ; 
and he, unable to bear the ſeverity of the climate, 
had retired to the North of England. William de 
Ormeſby, the juſticiary, and Creſſingham, the 
treaſurer, who governed in his abſence, having 
baniſhed ſeveral perſons out of that kingdom, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to ſwear fealty and do homage 
to Edward, had, by this rigorous and impolitic ſe- 
verity, rendered themſelves ſo odious and unpopu- 
lar, that a party of Scots, headed by William 
Wallace, mentioned above, and who was himſelf 
one of the proſcribed, attempted to ſurprize the Eng- 
liſh governors at Scone, the place where they com- 
monly reſided; happy for them they found means to 
eſcape with their lives, but their effects were all 
ſeized; and the inſurgents being ſoon after ſtrength- 
ened by a body of troops under fir William Dou- 
glas, began to grow fomidable to the government. 

Advice being ſent to Edward of theſe commo- 
tions, he ſent over an order to the earl of Surry to 
put himſelf at the head of the northern militia, 
and to reduce thoſe outlaws : but the earl's bad 
ſtate of health not permitting him to obey this 
mandate, he ſent his grand-ſon, Henry Piercy, and 
Robert de Clifford, before him, with three hundred 
horſe and near forty thouſand foot, raiſed in Lan- 
caſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, who 
entered Annandale, ſurprized the Scotch forces at 
Irwine, unequal in number, and diſtracted in their 
councils. Lundy, one of the braveſt of their 
aſſociates, obſerving this diſorder among them, 
went over to the Engliſh, rather than hazard his 
life and fortune by continuing in an oppoſition 
conducted with ſo much irreſolution: upon which 
the reſt thought fit to capitulate, on condition of 
being ſecure in their lives, limbs, and eſtates, 
Wallace, however, returning before the capitula- 
tion, with a choſen body of men, who bound them- 
ſelves by an oath not to lay down their arms till 
the liberty and independence of their country were 
lecured, went and took poſt on an hill above the 
monaſtery of Gambus Kenneth in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, from whence he ſent a defiance 
to the Engliſh generals. 

The earl of Surry had by this time advanced, at 
the head of the Yorkſhire militia, into Scotland, 
thinking that his preſence alone would have been 
luffictent to reduce this outlaw to obedience ; but 
he ſoon perceived himſelf unable to drive him from 
his poſt, and the winter-ſeaſon advancing apace, he 
was obliged to return ſouthward for the preſent. 
But Wallace, who was patient of hunger, heat, 
and cold, to a miracle, and who was to be deterred 
from his purſuits by no toils however ſevere, no 
dangers however great, ſtill kept the field, and fell 
on the eſtates of thoſe who had ſubmitted to the 
Engliſh. The generous reſolution which Wallace 
had ſhewn, in defence of the liberty of his country, 
had increaſed the number of his friends ſo much, 
that they now voted and declared him guardian of 
the kingdom, during the abſence of their king 
Baliol, then a priſoner in England; and he now 
over-ran the whole nation with a rapidity hardly 
credible. | 

Art length the earl of Surry, being joined by the 
forces under the command of young Piercy and 
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Robert Clifford, reſolved to malte a general effort 
to quell the inſurgents. With this view he re- 
entered Scotland, and advanced as far as Stirling, 
where he ſaw the Scots encamped on the oppoſite 
bank of the river Forth. A council of war was 
then called by the Engliſh general, in order to 
concert meaſures for attacking the enemy to the 
greateſt advantage. Here Richard Lundy, ſtand- 
ing forth, repreſented the danger of attempting to 
pals the bridge which lay over the Forth, and was 
10 narrow as to admit only two men a-breaſt; and 
deſired a party of five hundred horle, with a compe- 
tent body of foot, might be put under his command, 
undertaking with theſe to paſs the river ata ford, and 
to fall on the enemy in the rear, which would ſo di- 
vert their attention as to afford the Engliſh time to 
paſs the bridge unmoleſted. This prudent, advice, 
however, was rejected, at the inſtance of Hugh Crel- 
ſingham, the treaſurer, who, exclaiming againſt 
all delays, as expenſive and diſhonourable to the 
king, ſo piqued the earl of Surry, who thought 
himſelf reflected upon, as if he meant to protract 
the war, that in a heat, he ordered the army to paſs 
the bridge immediately. 

Wallace, who narrowly watched all the mo- 
tions of the Engliſh, could hardly believe his 


eyes when he ſaw them preparing to croſs the 


river; he ſuffered as many of them to pais as he 
was confident he could give a good account of, 
and then encompaſſing them on ali ſides, he gave 
the charge with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that they 
were all cut to pieces, or driven into the river. 
Hugh de Creſſingham, and above five thouſand 
Engliſh, periſhed in the action; and the earl of Surry 
retired, with the reſt of his army, to Berwick. 
Thither he was followed by the indefatigable Wal- 
lace, and his colleague Andrew Murray, at whoſe 
appearance the earl abandoned the place, which 
they entered in triumph: but not being able to 
reduce the caſtle, the Scots marched to Carliſle ; 
and, after a vain attempt upon that fortreſs, ravaged 


-the open country of Northumberland and Cum- 


berland for twenty-eight days together, and then 
returned back, laden with an immenſe booty, 
which diſpelled the fearful proſpectof famine, which 
now threatened the country of Scotland, from the 
almoſt total neglect of argriculture. Thus ended 


this remarkable tranſaction in Scotland, in this 


year, 1297. 
We left Edward preparing, with impatience for 


his return to England ; but finding 1t impoſſible to 
get over fo ſoon as he wiſhed, and being deſirous to 
conciliate the affections of all his ſubjects, that they 
might the more heartily join with him in his medi- 
tated expedition againſt the reſtleſs Scor, he ſent 
orders to his ſon to call a parliament at York, in 
the middle of January, 1298, in which he com- 


manded that the Great Charter, and the additional 


ſtatutes in favour of public liberty ſhould be read, 
and publiſhed, for the ſatisfaction of the common 
people. This was accordingly done with great 
formality ; and the biſhop of Carliſle ſolemnly de- 
nounced ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
violators of the ſaid charters. | 

This act had all the ſalutary effects that Edward 
expected from it: the whole kingdom now ſeemed 
but one hand, and one ſoul; and thoſe directed 
for the ſupport of their ſovereign's dignity and 
authority. The late defeat at Stirling, and the 


rapid progreſs of Wallace, had fo intimidated the 
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inhabitants of the northern counties, that there 
was a neceſſity of lending thither a ſtrong rein- 
forcement. Accordingly a general rendezvousof the 
Engliſh was ordered for the middle of February, at 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, when there appeared upon the 
muſter-rolls upwards of one hundred thoutand in. 
fantry, beſides two thouſand horſe, all completely 
armed for ſervice. At length the king himſelf arriv- 
ed in England (at Sandwich), on the fourteenth of 
March, 1298, and proceeded directly to London 

where he reſtored the citizens to the right of chu. 
ing their own mayor. He then iſſued commiſſions 
to two knights in each county in England, to en- 
quire into the grievances of the people; and ordered 
a parhament to meet at Carliſle, where the Scottiſh 
nobility were ſummoned to attend, on pain of in- 
curring the penalties of high-treaſon: but as they 
neither appeared in perſon, nor ſent an apology, 
he reſolved to reduce them by force of arms, and 
accordingly ſet out for Berwick, and put himſelf at 
the head of his army, which, including the troops 
he had brought back with. him from the continent, 
amounted to three thouſand five hundred men at 
arms, four thouſand light horſe, and about ninety 
thouſand infantry: and hearing that Wallace, in 
conjunction with James Stuart and John Cum. ' 
min, had collected an army of five thouſand men, 
and were encamped near Falkirk, he reſolved to 
march againſt them without delay, fully bent to 
aboliſh for ever the Scotiſh name and nation. 

Diſſenſion and envy had now inſinuated them- 
ſelves among that unhappy people. The noble- 
men of the royal blood inſtead of looking upon the 
patriotic virtues of Wallace with admiration, and 
joining in a glorious emulation for the ſervice of 
their country, caſt the baſeſt reflections upon his 
merit, and many of them charged him with having 
a deſign upon the crown. In this belief they 
choſe rather that their country ſhould groan under 
perpetual bondage, then ſee themſelves reduced to 
do homage to one of ſo inferior a birth. The 
Cummins, the Stuarts, and the Bruces were all 
the ſecret or profeſſed enemies of Wallace; and 
the latter ſuffered his reſentment to prevail fo far 
over his duty, that he deſerted the cauſe of his country 
and joined the king of England, with all his fol- 
lowers. Cummin, indeed, was leſs precipitate; 
he coolly waited for a favourable opportunity of 
being more completely perfidious. 

On the twenty-firſt of July, 1298, both armies 
were in fight of each other: when the Engliſh ap- 
proached, they ſaw the Scots drawn up in a ſoldier- 
like manner, and prepared to give them a warm 
reception. The Scots were drawn up on the ſide 
of a riſing ground, in four circular bodies, the 
circumference of each formed by pike-men the 
intervals between them filled up by archers ; their 
front ſecured by palliſades, ſtuck in the ground, 
and tied together with ropes ; and their rear by the 
cavalry : a diſpoſition that rendered them incapable 
of making, however it might enable them to re- 
ceive, an attack. 

Edward made his men lie on their arms that 
night ; and early the next morning, having recon- 
noitered the enemy's poſition, ordered the charge 
to he ſounded, which was anſwered by ſo terrible 
a ſhout from the Scottiſh camp, that the king's 
horſe, frighted at the noiſe, threw him off with 
ſuch violence as to break two of his ribs. This 


accident, however, appeared not to have the — 
ettece 
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ect upon Edward's vivacity : his thirſt for glory 
—_—_— blunted every bodily feeling, and, re- 
mounting his ſteed with his accuſtomed agility, he 

ave orders to the Welſh to begin the attack; but 
they, through treachery or cowardice, declining it, 
he put himſelf at the head of an Engliſh battalion ; 
and the palliſades in the enemy's front being plucked 
up, he attacked them with terrible fury. 

Wallace, who fought that day on foot, had but 
juſt time to animate his men with this Laconic 
ſpeech : ** Now, firs, I ha* brought you to the king, 
run if you dare.” But his own courage or that of 
his few faithful followers availed little againit the 
impetuoſity of the 2 and the treachery of 
his own countrymen; for in the heat of the battle, 
the diviſion commanded by Cummin quitted the 
field; while that commanded by ſir John Stuart 
(brother of the high-ſteward of Scotland) being left 
expoſed, was ſurrounded and cut in pieces to a 
man. Wallace, who ever met diſtreſs without deſ- 
pondency, ſtill continued fighting, and, by his 
reſolution, kept a large party together, till, by the 
favour of the night, he found an opportunity to 
make good his retreat to his well-known faſtneſſes: 
though he could not effect this ſo privately, but that 
the carl Carrick (Bruce), who fought that day in 
the Engliſh army, ſuſpected his deſign, and followed 
him cloſe with a body of choſen troops; but being 
ſtopped by a river, which the Scots had juſt paſſed, 
he ſent to deſire that he would come and ſpeak to 
him on the oppoſite bank. Wallace conſented to it; 
Bruce, elevating his voice addreſſed him to this 
purpoſe: I am ſurpriſed (ſaid he) fir William, 
that you ſhould entertain thoughts, as it is believed 
you do, of attaining to the crown of Scotland; and 
that with this chimerical view you ſhould expole 
yourſelf to ſo many dangers. It is not eaſy, you 
find, to reſiſt the king of England; he is one of the 
greateſt princes of the world; and were it otherwiſe, 
do you think that the Scots would ſuffer you to be 
their king?“ The guardian did not allow him to 
ſay more. © No, (replied he) fir earl, my thoughts 
never yet ſoared ſo high, nor do I intend to uſurp 
the crown. I well know my birth has given me 
no title to, and my ſervices cannot merit it, I 
only mean to deliver my country from ſlavery and 
oppreſſion, and to defend a juſt cauſe, which you 
have abandoned: you, my lord, whoſe right may 


entitle you to be king, you ought to protect the 


kingdom, It is becaule you do not, that I muſt, 
and will while I breathe endeavour the defence of 
that country I was born to ſerve; and, if Providence 
will have it fo, to die for. As for you, whoſe choice 
it is rather to live a ſlave, if with ſafety of your 
life and fortune, than free, if with the hazard of 
loſing the laſt, you may continue in the enjoyment 
of what you ſo much value, your large eſtate : 
though, had you but heart to claim the crown, you 
might win it with glory, and wear it with juſtice, I 
can do neither: but what I can, I will; live and die 
a free-born ſubject.” This converſation is thought 
to have left an indelible impreſſion upon the mind 
of the aſpiring earl; but the circumſtance of the 
time and place obliged them both to break it off: 
Bruce returned to the victorious Edward; and Wal- 
lace continued to bring off his men“. 

It is difficult, among the diſagreeing relations of 
this battle, to ſay how many Scots were killed: 
ſome of our hiſtorians +, who delight in the mar- 
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vellous, tell us that the Sots loſt in this action fifty 
thouſand men; whilſt the loſs of the Engliſh did 
not exceed thirty common ſoldiers: at this rate 
every Engliſhman muſt have killed between ſixteen 
and ſeventeen hundred Scots. Now can it be believed 
that one man, in the ſpace of a few hours (for we 
can hardly ſuppoſe the battle to have laſted longer) 
could kill ſo many, even were the others to expoſe 
their naked breaſts to his ſpear or arrows, theſe be- 
ing the only weapons then in uſe, for fire arms 
were not yet invented, ſo that whole ranks could 
not be mowed down with the diſcharge of a can- 
non, as ſometimes happens in the modern method 
of fighting. Our late hiſtorians 4, indeed, ſenſible 
of the great improbability of ſuch a diſproportion 
in point of number, have reduced the loſs of the 
Scots to twelve thouſand, and increaſed the Engliſh 
to one hundred: but even this account will hardly 
be believed by any but thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
a large ſhare of credulity. Here we mult beg leave 


to obſerve, that the loſs of the conquered is always 


exaggerated , that of the conqueror 1s ſeldom men- 
tioned, or, for the moſt part, diminiſhed ; there- 
fore think it neceſſary to put the reader upon his 
guard againſt all ſuch attempts to excite his wonder 
and admiration, at the expence of truth and pro- 
bability. 

But whatever might have been the real loſs on 
either ſide, thus much is certain, that this victory 
put an end to the views of Wallace for the deliverance 
of his country; and he now laid aſide all thoughts 
of maintaining the invidious poſt to which he had 
been raiſed; and after burning the town of Stir- 
ling, he retired, with the forces under his com- 
mand, beyond the Forth to the town of Perth, 
where he reſigned his guardianſhip, and ever after 
acted only as a private perſon. He was ſucceeded 
by Cummin: but this office was of little conſe- 
quence, fince it gave its new poſſeſſor authority 
only over a ſmall part of the kingdom, and a few 
ſcattered troops eſcaped from the laſt battle. 

Edward, after this victory, intended to march 
farther into Scotland, but was forced to alter his 
reſolution, becauſe the country, being utterly 
waſted, and his fleet not arriving with proviſions as 
he expected, a great ſcarcity was thereby occaſioned 
in his camp. He returned, therefore, through 
the foreſt of Selkirk, towards England, taking by 
the way the caſtles of Ayr and Lockmaben, in 
Annandale; and from thence came to Carliſle, 
and afterwards to Durham, where he held a great 
council in the beginning of September, and be- 
ſtowed on ſeveral great men of England and Scot- 
land the eſtates of ſuch Scotch noblemen who had 
Joined the revolters. From thence he removed to 
Tinmouth, and then to Gottingham, near Beverly, 
in Yorkſhire, where he kept his Chriſtmas. In his 
return homewards he was delivered from one of the 
ſevereſt checks his ambitious mind had ever known, 
by the death of Humphreyde Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, a ſtaunch protector of the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject; ſo that in him England loſt one 
of her beſt friends. Soon after Chriſtmas, Ed- 
ward fet out to meet his parliament, which had 
been fummoned to fit at London the following 
ſpring. 

On the firſt Sunday in Lent, 1299, this par- 
liament met; and as the late treaty negociated by 
the pope, between Philip and Edward, had never 


ce Abercrombie's Hiſt, of Scotl. p-. 540. 


+ Particularly Carte, vol. ii. p. 841, 854. 


t Smollett, Guthrie, &c. 
yet 
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yet been ratified by the aſſembly, the king now | 
had, ever ſince his reſignation, been kept a priloner 


took an opportunity of laying it before the mem- 
bers. It was drawn up in form of an award by 


pope Boniface, who, in the preamble, declares, | 


% That the kings of England and France had, by 
their ambaſſadors and procurators, compromiſed 
unto him, Benedict Caſilan, as a private perſon, 
and not as a pope, to be an amicable compoler and 
arbitrator of all controverſies, differences, and caules 
whatever, moved between them; he did therefore 
award and pronounce, 

« That there ſhould be a firm and ſtable peace 
between the two kings. That the king of England 
ſhould marry Margaret, the king of France's lifter, 
who was to give her in dowry fifteen thouſand 
livres Tournois (or about three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty pounds ſterling) per annum. 
That Iſabella, the daughter of the king of France, 
not then ſeven years old, ſhould, in convenient 
time, be married to Edward, the king of England's 
ſon, who was then thirteen years of age, with the 
dower of eighteen thouſand livres Tournois per 
annum. The depredations committed before the 
commencement of the war, were ordered to be re- 
paired on both ſides; and all the places which 
Edward and Philip poſſeſſed in each other's do- 
minions, were to be ſequeſtered into the hands of 
the pope, until the difference between them and 
their reſpective allies, who were comprehended 
by him in the treaty, ſhould be finally accommo- 
dated.” This ſentence, or award, is dated at the 
pope's palace in Rome, on the twentieth of June, 
1298T. | 

Theſe articles, though very far from being ei- 
ther honourable or advantageous to Edward, were 
agreed to by the parliament ; which, in return, de- 
manded a confirmation of the Great Charter and the 
Charter of Foreſts: accordingly the king confirmed 
the former, but refuſed to ratify the latter without 
a clauſe being inſerted, * ſaving all the rights of 
the crown.” The aſſembly, apprehenſive that theſe 
rights might be ſtretched to an unconſtitutional 
prerogative, would not conſent to the ſalvo, and 
the king continuing obſtinate, the parliament broke 
up in diſcontent. 

About the latter end of March two friars arrived 
from France, charged with a commiſſion to demand, 
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in Philip's name, the releaſe of John Baliol / who 


in the Tower), as an ally of the King of France 
and by that monarch conſidered as virtually in- 
cluded in the late treaty. Edward, for ſome time 
diſputed this, alleging that Baliol was his vaflal' 
and, conſequently, could not be conſidered as * 
of Philip's allies : but Baliol himſelf, who, durin 
his captivity, had funk almolt below contempt, — 
ſhort the altercation by declaring, in an inſtrument 
under his hand, that he for ever gave up all pro- 
perty or title he might have to the crown cf Scot- 
land; having, during his filling the throne of that 
kingdom, found ſo much fraud and treachery in the 
people, that he deſired not to have the leaſt con. 
cern with them for the future. Upon this the mat- 
ter was referred to the arbitration of the pope; and 
on the twentieth of July, the unhappy Baliol 
was formally delivered into the hands of the biſhop 
of Vicenza, the pope's agent, at Whitſand, near 
Calais; but at the ſame time a declaration in writ. 
ing, and ſigned by Edward, was given to the pre. 
late, in which the king of England declared, that 
his holineſs might direct and act what he pleaſed 
with regard to BalioPs perſon and Engliſh eſtate; 
but with a ſalvo to all the rights which Edward 
and his heirs might have to the kingdom of Scot- 
land. 
Sometime before, Edward had received the mor- 
tifying news of that people being again in arms, 
and of their driving out of Scotland all the Engliſh 
excepting thoſe who held the caſtles of Berwick and 
Roxburgh. Scarce were the firſt tranſports of his 
fury at this intelligence ſubſided, when, to increaſe 
his vexation, pope Boniface ſent him a monitory 
brief, or bull, againſt his renewing his war with 
Scotland. This bull contained a great number of 
objections againſt Edward's right of lovereignty to 
that kingdom; upbraided him with the cruelties 
and depredations he had committed in that wretched 
country, and particularly with having impriſoned 
ſeveral biſhops, who were ſtill in cuſtody : in fine, 
his holineſs made himſelf judge of the controverſy 
between the Engliſh and Scots, and ordered the king 
to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, with all neceſſary 
inſtructions, within ſix months at fartheſt; after 
which he would pronounce a final ſentence “. 
Edward 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, tome ii. p. 845, 845, 

As this bull, which is in itleif very curious, and may be 
conſidered as the anſwer of the Scots to the proofs alleged by 
Edward to eſtabliſh his ſovereignty over that kingdom, I ſhall 

ive the ſubſtance of it, as it is found in Mr. Rymer's Col- 
ections, tome ii. P: 859, &c. 

The pope tells king Edward, That the kingdom of Scot- 
land never was, nor 1s, a fee of England ; that this both him- 
ſelf and Henry III. had owned; his father, becauſe, by his 
letters patent, he teſtified that he had received auxiliary troops 
from his ſon-in-law, Alexander III. king of Scotland, not as 
an aſſiſtance any way due to him, but as a ſpecial favour him- 
ſelf, becauſe when he had entreated the ſame king Alexander 
to be preſent at his coronation, he declared alſo, by his letters, 
that he aſked it as a ſpecial favour, to which king Alexander 
was no ways obliged : that when the king of the Scots did the 
uſual homage to him for his Englith poſſeſſions of Tyndale and 
Penrith, he publicly proteſted, that as king of Scotland he 
was . and that he held his crown of God alone; 
to which king Edward himſelf did agree: that when king 
Alexander died, leaving a grand- child only behind him, as 
heireſs of the crown, king Edward did ſolicit a marriage be- 
tween her and his own fon prince Edward, by all methods 
imaginable ; whereas, had he been liege lord of Scotland, he 
had the wardſhip of the young lady, and might have given 
her in marriage to whom he pleaſed ; but that, on the contrary, 
there were guardians of the kingdom at that time, though not 


—_—_— yet owned, by him: that with theſe guardians the 
nobility of Scotland had choſen, he had treated concerning the 
marriage: that, by the contract agreed to, it was expreſsly 
provided, that if there happened to be no children of that 
marriage, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould return to the next 
heirs, free and independent, as it had ever been; and that if 
children were procreated, yet that Scotland ſhould remain ſepa- 
rate and diſtin& from England, ſhould retain the name and dig- 
nity of a kingdom as before, and be governed by its own laws, 
have its own officers of ſtate, have its independent and free par- 
liament; and that no cauſes concerning Scottiſh affairs ſhould 
be decided but within the bounds of Scotland, nor none of its 
inhabitants be obliged to 7 elſewhere for judgment: that the 

ueen of Scots being dead, and the controverly ariſing among 
the nobility about the ſucceſſion, the greateſt part were willing 
that the king of England ſhould be — and accordingly 
invited to the borders, whither he came with an army to ſup- 
port his faction; but that they would not go over the limits of 
their own country, nor appear in his preſence, till he firſt 
aſſured them, by his letters patents, that they were not re- 
— to do the ſame, as being a duty, but out of a ſpecial 
avour ; and that the liberties of the kingdom ſhould ſuffer no 
prejudice thereby, nor ſhould their compliance be a precedent 
for after times: that, notwithſtanding theſe ſecurities, ſome 
innovations had afterwards been made and aſſented to by one, 
in whoſe favour he had pronounced an unjuſt ſentence: yet 
all thoſe things were extorted by violence and fear, which — 
bets 
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Edward was equally ſurprized and enraged at 
this haughty addreſs of the pontiff, whom, never- 
theleſs, he was afraid to diſoblige, as the duchy of 
Guienne was, by the late treaty, ſequeltered into 
his holineſs's hands. In this unealy ſituation he 
thought it moſt prudent to take the advice of his 

arliament, which was accordingly ſummoned to 
meet fifteen days after Eaſter ; where, that he 
might entirely remove the diſguſt which had pre- 
vailed among ſeveral of the members at the laſt 
breaking up of the ſeſſions, he, of his own accord, 
retracted the ſalvo to which they had fo warmly 
objected, and not only fully ratified the two char- 
ters, but alſo iſſued a commiſſion to three biſhops, 
three earls, and as many barons, to make peram- 
bulation of the foreſts. He then began to pre- 
pare for his expedition into Scotland; but was 
delayed ſome time from carrying it into execution 
by the arrival of his bride, the princeſs Margaret 
of France, to whom he was married with great ſo- 
lemnity, on the twelfth of September, 1299, at 
Canterbury. 

All the ceremony of this wedding being over, 
he ſet out for York, where he held a parhament, 
on the eleventh of November, to deliberate upon 
proper means for carrying the war into Scotland 
with advantage. He next put himſelf at the head 
of his army, and advanced as far as Berwick ; but 
finding the year too far gone for him to venture, 
with any degree of prudence, his own perſon or 
thote of his troops in that boggy, mountainous, 
and inclement country, he relolved to paſs his 
Chriſtmas where he was. Here he iſſued a com- 
miſſion, appointing John de St. John, the ſame 
officer who had ſcrved him ſo well in France, to be 
governor of Scotland. 

About the beginning of February, 1300, he 
ſet out for London, to meet the parliament which 
he had ſummoned to fit at Weſtminſter on the ſe- 
cond Sunday of Lent, His firſt act, on his arrival 
at his c:pital, was to reſtore to the city of London 
its charter, which he had ſeized twelve years be- 
fore, and ever fince kept in his hands. On the 
day appointed he met his parliament in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where he ordered the Great Charter and 
that of Foreſts to be read in his preſence, and in 
the preſence of the whole aſſembly renewed and 
confirmed them in the moſt authentic manner; and 
a new ſtatute was made for the better explaining 
them, called Articuli ſuper chartas, or Articles up- 
on the Charters. Theſe additional articles the reader 
will find in their place. Theſe acts he followed 
with ſeveral others of a like ſalutary and popular 
tendency. Three knights were appointed, by writ, 
in each county, to enforce the Great Charter, with 
power to impriſon and fine all offenders againſt them. 
All the bad money, which was then very common 
in England, under the different denominations of 
crocards, pollards, roſaries, and others, were next 
called in, and a decree iſſued forbidding them to 
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be longer current on any terms throughout Eng- 


I. 


land. He likewiſe baniſhed Pierce Gaveſton, who 
made ſo infamous a figure in the following reign, 
from about the perſon of his ſon, prince Edward, 
whote morals he had moſt ſhamefully corrupted 
nay, fo deſirous did the king appear to manifeſt 
his ſtrict regard to juſtice, tnat he even put the 
young prince himſelf under arreſt for having, 
through the advice of his minion, groſly inſulted 
the bithop of Lichfield, high-treafurer. 

Theſe, with ſeveral other wholeſome regulations, 
being enacted, to the great benefit of the ſubject, 
Edward ſet out for the North, and called together 
a great meeting of his military tenants at York, 
on Midſummer-day, where, notwithſtanding the 
late conceſſions made by the crown, ſeveral of the 
barons renewed their diſputes with regard to their 
obligations by tenure to attend the king's perſon ; 
but Edward found means effectually ro conquer 
this oppoſition, and, about the beginning of July, 
entered Scotland with a great army, and proceeded 
without oppolition as far as Galloway. Here he 
was met by deputies from the Scottiſh army, which 
was aſſembled not many miles off, under the com- 
mand of Cummin, the new regent. Theſe de- 
puties propoſed the following as terms for laying 
down their arms, and coming to an accommoda- 
tion, VIZ, *©* That he would releaſe their king, 
and allow them to ranſome their eſtates, which he 
had given to his favourites; otherwiſe they would 
detend themſelves to the laſt extremity.” 

Edward peremptorily refuſing to agree to theſe 
terms, all conferences broke off, and the deputies 
returned to their camp on the banks of the river 
5wyvey, whither they were quickly followed by 
Edward and his whole army, who endeavoured to 
bring the Scots to a general engagement; but 
they, finding themſelves unable to cope with the 
great numbers their adverſary had brought into the 
held, immediately fled to their faſtneſſes, whither 
Edward could not follow them : nevertheleſs, they 
ſuffered a conſiderable loſs in their retreat, by Ed- 
ward's troops falling on their rear, and cutting off 
great numbers. | 

The hopes the Scots had repoſed in their own 
valour being utterly blaſted by this overthrow, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to implore the protection of 
pope Boniface, and offer him the ſovereignty of 
the kingdom. That ambitious pontiff embraced 
the propoſal without heſitation, and ordering a bull 
to be expedited on the ſubject, ſent it immediately, 
with a letter, to Winchelſey, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, directing him to deliver it into the 
hands of Edward without delay. Winchelley, 
obliged to obey, ſet out for Scotland, and, on 
the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, reached Edward, 
who was then repoſing himſelf at the abbey 
of Dazquhar, after having made himſelf- maſter 
of Stirling caſtle, the key to the northern part of 
Scotland, 
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befal a conſtant man; and therefore ought not to ſubſiſt in law, 
nor to redound to the prejudice of the kingdom : that when 
legates were ſent into England by the apoſtolic ſee, to exerciſe 
their functions, they could not, upon that pretext, proceed 
to do the ſame in Scotland ; neither was there ever a legate ad- 
mitted, or ought to be admitted, into that kingdom, unleſs he 
brought ſpecial letters from the pope to the king of Scots; 
which had been needleſs, if Scotland had been a fee of Eng- 
land, or the kings of Scotland ſubje& to the kings of Eng- 
land: that the church of Scotland had ever been, as the king- 
dom, independent of any but the ſee of Rome : and that when 
the archbiſhop of York had, in his predeceſſor's time, pre- 


41 


| 


tended to a ſuperiority over the clergy of Scotland, he could 
produce nothing to make good his plea, but a letter from ſome 
Scotch biſhops, who had paſſed this compliment upon him, 
Remember that we are yours.” In fine, he abſolutely con- 
demns the deſign of the king of England to ſubdue Scotland, 
efpecially when it wanted a head ; and admoniſhes him, ſharply, 
to withdraw his arms from thence, and to leave the Scots to 
their own liberties and laws: adding withal, That if he had 
any equitable plea to allege for himſelf, he ſhould appear be- 
fore him, by his — — within ſix months; that he 
would take care to do juſtice to both parties.” | 
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Edward was alarmed beyond expreſſion at the 
pope's pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Scotland, 
and, upon the firſt perufal of the bull, is laid to 
have ſworn, in a tranſport of paſſion, that, rather 
than ſubmir to the dictates of the papal chair, he 
would deltroy Scotland from lea to fea: but having 
conſidered the ſubject in a cool and diſpaſſionate 
manner, he judged it moſt adviſcable to counter- 
act the deſigns of his opponent with policy and ad- 
dreſs; he therefore ordered the archbiſhop to be 
again called to him, and acquainted his reverence, 
« Thar, in a matter of ſuch importance, it was 
neceſſary for him to have the advice of his parlia- 
ment, which he would take the firſt opportunity of 
aſſembling, and then would tranſmit to his holineſs 
an account of the reſult of their deliberations.” In 
the mean time, to make ſome ſhew of moderation, 
he agreed to a propofal made him by the French 
court, for granting the Scots a truce for nine 
months; and having diſmiſſed his forces, returned 
to England about the latter end of November. 

This unexpected attack upon a ſuperiority which 
he had ſo much at heart, had made the king, on 
the twentieth of September, iſſue writs for a parlia- 
ment to meet, on the twentieth of January tollow- 
ing, at Lincoln, to which the counties and bo- 
Toughs were directed to ſend the fame members as 
had fat in the laſt, unleſs any were ſick or dead, in 
which caſe they were to chuſe others to ſupply the 
vacancies . This early notice ſeems to have been 
given, that every one might come fully prepared 
to diſcuſs the matters which were to be debated : 
and it was with a like view that he ſummoned ſe- 
veral of his own clergy and others, who were in the 
greateſt reputation as civilians. The reſt of the 
year 1300 was ſpent in preparations for the enſuing 
— of which both the crown and people 

ad the higheſt expectations. 

This year was remarkable for two events, which 
affected the royal family: the firſt was the birth of 
a fon to Edward, at Brotherton, in Yorkſhire, who 
was chriſtened by the name of Thomas ; and the 
next was the death of Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
ſon to the late king of the Romans, whole eſtate 
now reverted to the crown. 

In the beginning of the year 1301, Edward, after 
keeping his Chriſtmas at Northampton, opened his 
parliament at Lincoln, where, previous to entering 
upon the main ſubje of debate, the king indulged 
his ſubjects with a confirmation of the ſeveral char- 
ters of liberrties, in particular the perambulations of 
the foreſts were confirmed with this clauſe, << That 
whatever by theſe perambulations was disforeſted, 
ſhould remain fo ; and what was then accounted to 
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be foreſt, according tothe metes and bounds then ſet 
out, ſhould be ſo for ever.” This had fo good an 
effect upon the temper of the parliament, that the 
laity granted the king a fifteenth part of all their 
moveable goods, to be paid by the firſt of October 
of the current year. 

Theſe affairs being diſpatched, the pope's bull 
came next under deliberation, when, after the 
matter had been fully conſidered, it was unanimoul- 
ly agreed, that a letter ſhould be written to the pope 
in the name of the barons of England, in which, after 
leveral compliments of courſe, they acquainted his 
holineſs, “ That the kingdom of Scotland had never 
belonged to the ſee of Rome in temporals; that ir 
was an ancient fiet of the crown of England, and 
had with its princes never been ſubject to any other 
ſuperior than the kings of England; that the kings 
of England neither had antwered, nor ought to 
anſwer, for aught relating to the right of their 
kingdom, or rather temporalities, before any judge 
| eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, as being inconſiſtent with 
their royal dignity, and contrary to immemorial cuſ. 
tom; and that having conſidered his letters, it 
was their unanimous and fixed reſolution, that the 
king ſhould not anſwer judicially before him abour 
his rights in Scotland, nor ſend agents to him on that 
account, fince it would evidently tend to the dif. 
heriſon of the crown of England, and the ſubver- 
ſion of the ſtate of the kingdom, to the prejudice 
of their laws, liberties, and cuſtoms, which by their 
oaths they were bound to obſerve, and would, by 
the help of God, maintain to the utmoſt of their 
power, and not ſuffer the king, if he ſnould attempt 
it, to do any thing ſo unprecedented.” The letter 
concluded with © defiring the pope to let the king 
peaceably enjoy his rights, liberties, cuſtoms, and 
laws, without diminution or diſturbance.“ This 
letter is dated from Lincoln, the twelfth of Febru- 
ary, 1301, and one hundred and four lords put 
their ſeals to it, for themſelves and the whole com- 
munity of the kingdom. The king afterwards, on 
the ſeventh of May, in a long letter, wrote Boni- 
face a particular account of the hoſtile behaviour o 
the Scots, and ſet forth his right to the ſuperiority 
of Scotland in the ſame hiſtorical manner as had 
been done at hearing the claims of the competitors 
for that crown ; but, at the fame time, took care 
to proteſt, that he did it not in a judicial way, but 
purely to inform the pope's conſcience. 

Notwithſtanding the loyal and affectionate jealouſy 
of Edward's honour, as king of England, which 
appears in this letter of the great men of the nation, 


it is certain that, during this very ſeſſion, they laid 
ſeveral ſchemes to circumſcribe his power; but the 


* As this writ 1s in itſelf very curious, I ſhall give the ſub- 
ance of it from Mr. Tyrell. 

It recites, That the king had granted the Charter of the 
Foreſts, and had aſſigned commiſſioners in every county where 
there were foreſts, to make perambulations, ood to report them 
to himſelf before any execution was done thereon ; that his 


own oath, the right of the crown, his reaſons and claims, as 


well as thoſe of all others, might be ſaved. And though the 
ſaid commiſſioners had already returned to him what they had 
done, yet becauſe the prelates, earls, barons, and great men 
of the — in whoſe preſence he would have his own and 
the reaſons of all others propoſed and heard, were not then 
23 with him; ſince there are others who were bound with 

imſelf to obſerve and maintain the laws and rights of this 
crown; and farther, that thoſe who ought to propound their 
reaſons concerning this matter, had notice of it, without 
whoſe advice a good end could not be put to it : therefore, be- 
cauſe this buſineſs might be Apache without delay, he was 


willing to have a conference and treaty with the prelates, earls, 


barons, and great men aforeſaid, and others of the community 
of the 2 concerning this affair, and other arduous 
matters, touching himſelf and the ſtate of the kingdom; he 
therefore commanded, and firmly enjoined him, the ſaid 
ſheriff of Cumberland, to cauſe to appear before the king, at 
his partiament at Lincoln, on the octaves of St. Hillary next 
coming, two knights of his county, viz, thoſe who came for the 
community of the county, by his precept, to the late parhament, 
as alſo the ſame citizens, and the ſame burgeſles, for all the 
cities and boroughs within his bailiwic ; and if any of them 
were dead, or infirm, then to cauſe others to be choſen, and to 
come in their ſtead, ſo that they might be preſent at the day 
and place aforeſaid, with full power to hear and do what then 
ſhould be ordained for the common profit of the kingdom.“ 

By the ſame writ, the knights and citizens repairing to 
parliament, were to be allowed reaſonable expences from their 
conſtituents ; and orders all who have any objections to put in 
againſt the perambulation, to appear before himſelf, and ex- 


hibit them in parliament. 
readineſs 


* a 
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readineſs with which he complied with all their 
reaſonable demands, and the confidence he ſcemed 
to repoſe in their fidelity, ſoon got the better of all 
oppolition and his appointing twenty-four knights 
to be choſen for diſtinguiſhing and ſettling the 
bounds of the foreſts, and ordering his clergy to 
enforce ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
perſons. himſelf not excepted, who ſhouid infringe 
any article of the Great Charters, lo riveted the 
king in the affections of his ſubjects, that the par- 
liament broke up perfectly well ſatisfied of the rec- 
titude and ſincerity of his intentions. | 

The buſineſs of the parliament being finiſhed, 
the king created his ſon, Edward of Caernarvon, 

rince of Wales and earl of Cheſter, with a view 
to fix the fidelity of the Welſh, by reviving thoſe 
titles in his perſon, which had hitherto been fo 
dear to them. This being done, Edward began 
to make preparations for proſecuting the war in 
Scotland, the truce with that people expiring at 
the enſuing Midſummer : accordingly he ſent the 

rince with a body of forces into that country, and 
followed himſelf with another. 

The Scots prudently declining a general engage- 
ment, kept in their woods and faſtneſſes, only ſend- 
ing out occaſional parties to harraſs the Engliſh in 
their march, fo that the campaign paſſed without 
any thing happening of note, except the taking and 
recovering a few caſtles. Edward, however, will- 
ing to deprive them, as much as poſſible, of every 
opportunity of recruiting their forces during the 
winter, determined to paſs that ſeaſon in the coun- 
try, and kept his Chriſtmas at Linlithgow: but on 
receiving advice of the concluſionof a truce between 
the Engliſn and French plenipotentiaries at Aſ- 
nieres, till the thirteenth of November, 1302, in 
which king Philip had included the Scots, as his 
allies, he returned to England. From thence he 
ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, to expoſ- 
tulate with that monarch on the article above-men- 
tioned, and in particular for his having given John 
Baliol the title of king of Scotland. Philip, how- 
ever, inſiſting on the clauſes, he contented him- 
ſelf with entering a proteſt againſt them, before a 
notary-public; and then, on the twenty- ſixth of Ja- 
nuary, 1302, ratified the articles. This ſeems to have 
beenanexpedientagreedon between thetwo crowns, 
which the king of England was particularly defirous 
of, that he might be more fully at leiſure to com- 
plete the reduction of the Scottiſh malecontents, 
which appears to have been the darling object of his 
heart. This truce was communicated to the go- 
vernor, prelates, and nobility of Scotland, who 


promiſed to obſerve it with the greateſt fidelity 


and ſome French writer tells us, that it was rati- 
fied by John Baliol himſelf. 

This treaty was ſoon after followed by another 
private one, between the two kings of France and 
England, in which the former agreed to give up 
the Scots, after having procured a prolongation of 
the truce for them till Whitſuntide next year; and 
the latter ſtruck Guy, count of Flanders, out of 
the liſt of his allies, a treatment Guy had well de- 
ſerved by his repeated falſifications of his engage- 
ments with his protector. By this treaty it was 
agreed, that the two kings ſhould meet at Amiens, 
in September following, there to ſwear peace mu- 
tually to each other; and that Edward ſhould ſim- 
ply and unconditionally do homage to Philip for 
the duchy of Guienne, as a peer of France: Ed- 
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ward, in return for this conceſſion on the part of 
the French monarch, ordered the earl of Lincoln, 
as his proxy, to do homage to Philip, in his name, 
and entered into a league offenſive and defenſive 
with France. 

Much about this time the earl-marſhal and Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford {ſon to the late 
deceaſed nobleman of that name, and hereditary) 
Ingh-conſtable of England, having been accuſed 
of an attempt, in conjunction with Winchelſey, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to excite commotions 
in the kingdom during the king's late abſence, 
thought proper to reſign their eſtates, titles, and 
offices, into Edward's hands; who, not ſeeking to 
ruin his great men, but only to reduce their over- 
grown power, regranted to them their poſſeſſions, 
honours, and dignities, and now ſaw himſelf alto- 
gether triumphant over faction. 

Early in the year 1303, he ſent orders to John 
de Segrave, whom he had, the winter before, 
appointed his governor in Scotland, and comman- 
der of the caſtle of Berwick, to begin hoſtilities as 
ſoon as the truce ſhould expire. Segrave, who 
had been very aſſiduous in getting together an 
army, no ſooner received the commands of his 
lovereign, than he ſet about making the proper 
diſpoſitions for penetrating into the heart of Scot- 
land, which he looked upon as a matter of no dif- 
ficulty, being at the head of no fewer than thirty 
thouſand men, all well appointed, and therefore 
was the leſs upon his guard. Finding it neceſſary 
to extend his quarters, he divided his army into 
three bodies, and marched to take in a larger ſpace 
of ground; never dreaming of the leaſt oppoſition, 
he proceeded in the moſt careleſs and ſecure man- 
ner until he came to Roſlin, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. 

The Scots, however, who looked upon his 
march as an infringement of the truce, reſolved to 
take advantage of the Engliſh general's ſecurity to 
give him a total overthrow. The Scottiſh army 
was then lying at Biggar, a place about ſixteen 
miles from Roſlin, under the command of Cum- 
min, the guardian, with his lieutenant-general ſir 
Simon Fraſer. Segrave had impoliticly ſtationed 
his three diviſions at ſuch diſtances, that they could 
neither receive any immediate aſſiſtance from each 
other. The number of the Scots amounted to 
about ten thouſand only; but theſe falling unex- 
pectedly upon the firſt diviſion of the Fnglith, 
put them to flight, and took Segrave himſelf pri- 
loner. 

The ſecond diviſion, under the command of, 
Segrave”s brother, being informed by the fugitives 
of the accident that had befel their general and 
his firſt corps, marched in all haſte to recover the 
honour of the field from the enemy, whom they 
thought to find fatigued with the late encounter, 
and unable to withſtand the efforts of a freſh body: 
the Scots, however, to whom ſucceſs had given 
new force, met their charge with amazing intrepi- 
dity, and, after an obſtinate engagement, again 
proved victorious, and forced the aſſailants to re- 
treat with conſiderable loſs. 

By this time the third diviſien of the Engliſh, 
under the command of fir R. Neville, appeared in 
ſight, and the Scots, alreadyexhauſted with fatigue, 
and greatly weakened by the former actions, would 
willingly have declined another encounter; but be- 


| ing encouraged by the exhortations of their leaders, 


they 
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they furniſhed themſelves with the arms of the van- 
quiſhed, and mounting the horſes they had taken, 
ſtood the ſhock of a third engagement, which, after 
an obſtinate ſtruggle, they at lait gained, though 
not without great loſs and difficulty. The event, 
however, was not altogether inglorious to Neville, 
who retook Segrave, and thereby brought oft his 
men with ſome appearance of a victory. 


Carte, affect to treat the whole action as a petty 
ſkirmiſh of no kind of conlideration ; while the 
Scots, on the contrary, extol this triple victory as 
not to be paralleled in hiſtory. Perhaps both ſides 
arealike miſled by prepoſſeſſion: beſides, the Engliſh 


certainly need not grudge the Scots the honour of 


theſe actions, as it is well known that they not 


only beat them in ſeveral other engagements, of 


far greater importance, but even made an entire 
conquelt of their country. 

Be that as it may, thus much is certain, that 
Edward conſidered the affair in fo ſerious a light, 
that he ſet out, immediately after Eaſter *, for 
Scotland, having appointed Roxburgh tor the ren- 
dezvous of all his land forces, and ordered a fleet 
of ſhips, fitted out by the Cinque Ports, to meet 
at Newcaſtle by the Whitſuntide following. 

On the twentieth of May this year, a peace was 
finally concluded between the two crowns of Eng- 
land and France, at Paris, and ratified by both 
parties; the pope's award for a marriage between 
the prince of Wales and Iſabel of France was con- 


firmed, and the count of Savoy and the earl of 


Lincoln, as Edward's proxies, eſpouſed the young 
- princeſs with great ſolemnity. , 
Edward, as ſoon as his army was aſſembled, put 
himſelf at its head, and fell with prodigious fury 
into Scotland, advancing as far as Perth without 
meeting any oppoſition +. Here he ſtaid for ſome 
weeks, and then advanced northward : here, for 
the firſt time, he met with a check, for coming be- 


fore the caſtle of Brechin, Thomas Maule, lord of 


Panmuir, who commanded in it, defied Edward, 
and declared himſelf determined to hold out to the 
laſt extremity ; but being killed on the walls by an 
arrow, ſhot from one of the Engliſh croſs-bows, 
the garriſon, diſpirited at the lols of their chief, 
capitulated and delivered up the place. From 


hence the king marched to the ſtrong fortreſs of 


Urquhart, which he took by ſtorm ; and then 
proceeded to the utmoſt extremity of Scotland, 
from whence he returned to Dumfermling, where 
he paſſed the winter. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year 1304 permitted 
the taking the field, Edward opened the campaign 
with the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, which was de- 
fended with great valour by William Oliphant for 
five months, when at length, being reduced to the 
greateſt ſtraits, and his garriſon being leſſened above 
two thirds, he was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


OF ENGLAND. 
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our Engliſh authors, indeed, and in particular 
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While this ſiege was carrying on, the Scots 
finding they had nothing to truſt to trom foreign 
aſſiſtance, began now to think of once more making 
their ſubmiſſion. Acordingly Cummin, the guar- 
dian, ſent mediators to negociate his peace, and 
that of his friends. After various conterences, it 
was agreed, That he and his adherents ſhould be 
pardoned, upon paying a ranſom, to be fixed in 
the next parhament, when the aftairs of Scotland 
were to be ſettled. That all the caſtles in the king. 
dom ſhould continue in the hands of Edward: and 
that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet at li- 
berty, with exceptions from the general amneſty 
of ſeveral perſons, who had been moſt active in 
railing the late inſurrection, and among the reſt 
William Wallace, who was to ſubmit himſelf wholly 
to the king's mercy,” 

Edward, having now completely quelled all op- 
poſition (Wallace and his followers excepted, who 
ſtill remained in arms, and ſtill cheriſhed the ex. 
piring ſparks of liberty), held a parliament, or 
rather a great council, about the month of Au- 
ouſt, 1304, at St. Andrew's, in Scotland, whither 
Cummin and his friends repaired, to do homage and 
{wear fealty to him: after which he made a pro- 
greſs through the northern counties, and from 
thence returned to London, where he kept his 
Chriſtmas. | 

As he was upon his way homeward through the 
northern counties, he made ſome ſhort {tay at 
York, where he ordered the courts of King's 
Bench and Exchequer, which had been held al- 
moſt ſeven years in that city, to be removed to 
Weſtminſter. 

He had been abſent from his dominions near 
two years, and found that numberleſs diſorders 
had, in the interval, prevailed throughout the king- 
dom. Robberies, murders, and other crimes of 
the like nature, were committed with equal wan- 
tonneſs and impunity, by a ſet of banditti, who 
had formed themſelves into ſuch ſtrong parties as 
to bid defiance to the authority of the civil magi- 
ſtrate. To remedy theſe evils, the king called a 
parliament in the beginning of March, 1305, when 
an extraordinary commiſſion was veſted in certain 
judges, to be nominated by the king, to go into 
all counties, and ſtrictly to enquire concerning all 
offenders, of what rank ſoever they might be, and 
empowering them to execute juſtice upon the ſpot. 
This commiſſion was called Writ of Traylebaſton ; 
and theſe juſtices were, in a manner, the ſame with 
the juſtices in eyre; and, beſides the charge above- 
recited, they were commanded to make inquiſition 
throughout the realm, by the verdict of ſubſtantial 
juries, upon mayors, eſcheaters, and others, con- 
cerning extortion, bribery, intruſions into other 
men's lands, and ſuch like grievances. For the de- 
rivation of the word Traylebaſton, the reader may 


conſult the note 4. 8 
Domeſtic 


— 


* Theſe three engagements were fought on the twenty- ſourth 
of Februry, 1303. Buchanan. 

+ About the time of his entering into Scotland, he received 
the diſagreeable news that his treaſury in Weſtminſter- abbey 
was robbed of one hundred thouſand pounds in money, plate 
and jewels, The monks were ſuſpected of being conce. ned in 
the robbery ; and it appeared from the inquiſitions that were 
taken on the occaſion, that they had been obſerved, on the 
very night in which it was committed, to paſs to and from the 
neighbourhood of the treaſury, with large bundles and hampers, 
which they ſent off by water. Part of the plate and jewels was 
afterwards found in London, and other places; and the abbot, 


together with fifty monks, and thirty lay-brethren, were com- 
matted to priſon, Pat. 31 Ed. I. and Rym. tome ii. fol. 912, 


15. 
; i It is an old French word, ſignifying “ to draw a ſtaff.” 
As for the reaſon why this commiſſion was ſo called, we are at 
a loſs to account. Mr Tyrrel ſays, . I hat though it is com- 
monly attributed to the ſpeedineſs of the proceſs, which u 
diſpatched almoſt in as little a time as a man could draw or let 
fall a ſtaff, yet this ſignification ſeems forced ; and he rather 
inclines to the authority of the Eveſham Chronicle in the 
Bodleian library, which derives it from a certain inftrument 


antiently belonging to the ſhoemakers, wherewith they uſed to 
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Domeſtic tranquility being thus re-eſtabliſhed, 
Edward began to turn his attention towards regu- 
lating the affairs of Scotland; and, taught by ex- 

ricnce, reſolved to treat thoſe people with greater 
lenity than he had hitherto done. Robert de. Bruce, 
earl of Carrick, dying about this time, his ſun, of 
the ſame name, received inveſtiture of his tather's 
lands, after doing homage to Edward, who, as an 
earneſt of his future favour, remitted the fine that 
Robert was to pay for his eſtates in England, and 
at the ſame time took into his good graces two of 
that nobleman's countrymen and friends, John 
Mowbray and the biſhop of Glaſgow, though they 
had actually borne arms againſt him in the laſt in- 
ſurrection. Thinking that he had now bound them 
by the ties of gratitude to his intereſt, he deſired 
them to conſult of a proper time and place for 
holding a parliament to ſettle the government of 
Scotland ; and, agreeable to their advice, ten per- 
ſons, viz. two of each order of biſhops, abbots, 
earls, and barons, and two for the community of 
the gentry (one of theſe north, the other ſouth of 
the hicth of Forth), were to be choſen as deputies, 
to come and treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
in a parliament which was to be held at London, in 
the month of September following“. 

Here, after a conſultation of twenty days, the 
civil eſtabliſhment of Scotland was thus. fixed : 
Eight juſtices were to be appointed, to regulate 
the . * of government: the natives of Scotland 
and England were rendered alike capable of filling 
offices of power and truſt within the firſt- mentioned 
kingdom. John, earl of Brittany, the king's ne- 
phew, was appointed guardian there; and the poſts 
of chancellor, chamberlain, and judges were filled 
by part Engliſh, part Scots. 

&« It was allo agreed, that the Scottiſh laws and 
cuſtoms ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that, upon the 
arrival of the guardian in Scotland, a parliament 
ſhould be convoked, in which the laws of king 
David ſhould be reviſed, together with the amend- 
ments and additions made to the ſame by their other 
kings. And the ſame guardian was .to have full 
power (adviſing with his council) to make ſuch 
farther alterations and amendments in thoſe laws, as 
ſhould ſeem molt conſiſtent with the good of the 
kingdom, and the ſafety and welfare of the ſubject, 
without conſulting the king thereupon : bur it any 
thing ſhould ariſe in the courſe of this buſineſs which 
might ſeem beyond their capacities to rectify, that 
ſuch caſe ſhould then be committed to writing, and 
ſent by the deputies from the ſtates of Scotland to 
the parliament of England, where the fame ſhould 
be finally canvaſſed, by their deputies, and a certain 
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number of commiſſioners appointed by the king. 
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At the breaking up of this parliament, Edward 
iſſued a general pardon to all the Scotch nobility, 
who had borne arms againſt him. This act of grace 
had the title of . Forma pacis Scotiz—The Form 
of the Peace of Scotland; and may be found ar 
large in Tyrrel, | 3 

Ihe new regulations of government in Scotland 

were attended by an oath, that ſeemed calculated 
equally for the benefit of the king and people, and 
was taken by all the Scottiſh nobility, except Robert 
Bruce, who does not appear to have been in Eng- 
land at this time, neither was on the liſt of the 
commiſſioners for ſettling the civil policy of his 
country. Edward knew, and dreaded, his great ta- 
lents, and was apprehenſive that if he had a ſhare 
in modelling the Scottiſh kingdom, it would be 
upon a plan in no wiſe agreeable to his views. 
Bruce was not to be deceived ; he ſaw into this 


jealouly of the king: his diſcourſe with Wallace on 


the day after the battle of Falkirk had made a laſt- 
ing impreſſion upon his mind; and being convinced, 
from the whole of Edward's behaviour, that he 
had only his own ends in view, he rcfolved to take 
care of his own intereſts, and proſecute his deſigns 
upon the crown of Scotland. At this time he had 
another reaſon of diſguſt : the commiſſioners had 
awarded, that he ſhould ſurrender his ſtrong caſtle 
of Kildrommie to Edward. He knew it was not a 
time to diſpute, and therefore put on the appearance 
of a cheartul acquieſcence; but, glowing wit! re- 
ſentment for the wrong he had ſuſtained, he now 
laid the plan of conduct, which he afterwards ex- 
ecuted with incredible fortitude and preſeverance, 
and by which he rendered himſelf the glory and ad- 
miration of the age. A real friendſhip had never 
ſubſiſted between him and Wallace: the latter was 
the idol of the common people, and Bruce could 
never hope, after the ſubmiſſions that his father 
and himſelf had made to Edward, that he ſhould 
be able to make any figure while that illuſtrious 
competitor was alive: butfortune ſoon delivered him 
from that perplexity, for Wallace, being diſcovered 
in one of his lurking places, by the vigilance of fir 
John Monteith, Edward's governor of Dunbarton 
caſtle, was ſeized, and conveyed to London, about 
the middle of Auguſt, where he was brought to his 
trial in Weſtminſter, and being found guilty of high- 
treaſon, (in that he had divers times borne arms againſt 
and defied Edward, his lord paramount and — 
ſovereign of Scotland), he was condemned to die 
the death of a traitor; and his ſentence was executed 
with the moſt barbarous punctuality, his head being 
erected upon a pole on London bridge, and his 
quarters expoſed in the chief cities of Scotland. 
Thus fell the great ſir William Wallace, whoſe 


beat their apprentices, called a Traylebaſton, but is now out 
of uſe; and of which the author ſays, that the king, in his 
return from Scotland, was told this ſtory, concerning thoſe who 
then made it a trade to take money to beat other men: that a 
certain wicked perſon, hired ſome of thoſe ruffians to beat an- 
other man, whom he durſt not meddle with himſelf: here- 
upon the perſon attacked defiring them to ſpare him, pro- 
miſed them, that if they would beſtow as many more blows 
on him who ſet them to work, he would reward them double; 
which they agreed too. So, in their return, they met with the 
man that firſt employed them, who aſking them whether they 
had done as he had ordered them? they anſwered, yes; and 
that they were to receive as much more for the like buſineſs : 
ſo one of them, being a ſhoemaker, crying out, Traylebaſton, 
they all fell upon him, and cudgelled him twice as much more 
as they did the other. At which tory the king at firſt ſmiling, 
was reſolved to ſecure his people for the future from ſuch 


malefactors; and therefore he appointed certain officers on 
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purpoſe to puniſh them, who were ever after called commiſ- 
ſioners of Traylebaſton. 

This writ, in Mr. Rymer's Collections, is dated the 6th of 
April 1305, at Weſtminſter. 

The names of the commiſſioners on both ſides were as fol- 
low: thoſe for Scotland were the biſhops of St. Andrew's and 
Dunkeld, the abbots of Cowper and Melroſs, the earl of Bu- 
chan, John Mowbray, Robert Keith, Adam Gordon, John 
Inchmartine, and earl Patrick. Thoſe for England were the 
biſhop of Cheſter, the abbot of Weſtminſter, the earl of Lin- 
coln, Hugh d' Eſpencer, John de Haſtings, jon Botetour, 
Roger Brabaſon, . William Bereford, John de VIſle, Raynard 
Brandon, Hugh monk of Mancheſter, fir John Banſtead, the 
biſhop of Worceſter, the abbot of Waverley, the earl of Here- 
ford, Henry Piercy, William Martyn, fir John Sandall, fir 
Ralph Hougham, Roger Hougham, and Pnilip Martel. Ry- 
mer. Ryley. | 2 
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character has been very differently drawn by the 
Engliſh and Scotch hiſtorians; the former repre- 
ſenting him as a rebel to his lawful lord (being a 
native of Galloway, in the Cumbrian territories, 
which was held in vaſſalage of the crown of England 
by the Scottiſh kings), and a mercilels inhuman 
ruffian, who committed the moſt ſhocking cruelties 
upon women and children, in the courſe of the war: 


while, on the other hand, the Scots extol his me- 


mory to the ſkies, as that of a man whom every free | 


ſtate would wiſh to call its own; a firm and un- 
ſhaken patriot, and a martyr to the liberty and in- 
dependence of his country. The judicious reader 
will eaſily percerve, that both ſides have equally ex- 
aggerated the merits and demerits of this great ſol- 
dier: thus much, however, may be advanced with 
the ſtricteſt truth, that Wallace, by his invincible 
courage and obſtinacy, in oppoſing the progrels of 
Edward's arms and deſigns, excited ſuch an ardent 
love for liberty, and ſuch an unconquerable ſpirit of 
independence in the breaſts of his countrymen, as 
finally delivered Scotland from its ſubjection to the 
Engliſh crown. 

This great rival of Bruce's ambition being thus 
removed, that politic nobleman endeavoured to 
bring over Cummin of Badenoch to affociate with 
him in the plan he had laid down for retrieving the 
independence of his country. The deſpicable Ba- 
liol had, by his abdication, diveſted himſelf of all 
pretence to the throne, and Cummin now ſtood in 
the ſame rank, with regard to the ſucceſſion, that 
Baliol did before : he was not fo weak a man as not 
to ſee in part through Bruce's profeſſions of pa- 
triotiſm ; but thinking that he might be of ſervice 
to him in his own views, he affected implicitly to 
believe all he ſaid, and waited only for a favourable 
opportunity to remove him for ever out of his 
way. For the preſent. however, he entered into a 
mutual agreement; he even engaged to give Bruce 
his intereſt for the crown, which he pretended was 
too great a weight for him to ſupport : and Bruce, 
on his ſide, bound himſelf to —— Cummin 
as firſt prince of the blood, and to give him all the 
private patrimony of the Bruce family. Here the 
regard we profeſs for hiſtorical impartiality, will 
not permit us to paſs by this convention between 
theſe two great noblemen, without obſerving the 
baſeneſs and perfidy of both, in thus entering into 
an aſſociation againſt a prince whom they had ac- 
knowleged as their lawful ſovereign, and to whom 
they were at that very time under the moſt binding 
engagements: but to what lengths will not the thirſt 
of rule hurry even the greateſt men] Both theſe 
aſſociates had the ſame views; each believed the one 
to be the dupe of the other ; but, had not death 
interfered, it is more than probable that Edward 
would have been the ſole gainer. But to return. 

No ſooner was Cummin in poſſeſſion of the in- 
ſtrument ſigned by Bruce, than he reſolved to make 
uſe of it to ruin his confederate with Edward, and 
immediately ſent it away to the court of England, 
juſt as that nobleman was ſetting out for London. 
The king, in the firſt ſallies of his reſentment, would 
have apprehended the earl; but, on maturer con- 
ſideration, he was contented with keeping a ſtrict 
watch over his actions: he hoped likewiſe to make 
freſh diſcoveries by means of Cummin, to whom 
Bruce, ſuſpecting no treachery, communicated by 
letters whatever bh did at court. It was not long, 


however, before the earl found that he had been 
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betrayed, and therefore reſolved to make his eſcape 
which he effected with ſuch addreſs and diligence, 
that it was impoſlible to prevent, and much more ;, 
overtake him. Being arrived at his own caſtle of 
Lochmaben, in Annandale, he there found his bro- 
ther, Edward Bruce, and a few truſty and brave 
friends, to whom he related his ſtory, and who 
ſwore to ſtand by him in every ſtep he ſhould take 
to the laſt drop of their blood. ; 

It was now agreed to go in ſearch of Cummin. 
As they were upon the road, Bruce received a full 
demonſtration of his colleague's treachery, by means 
of a courier they met by accident, who had been 
diſpatched with letters from Cummin to the court 
of England: by theſe letters they were informed 
that he was at Dumfries, whither they haſted, and 
found him at his devotions in the church of the 
Menorites, or Grey Friars. The enraged Bruce, 
not with-held by the ſanctity of the place, up- 
braided him with his perfidious conduct; Cummin 
at firſt would have vindicated himſelf, and denied 
the charge ; but Bruce ſhewing him the letters he 


had juſt intercepted, a violent altercation enſued , 


and, in the heat of the conteſt, Bruce, alike re- 
gardleſs of religion and virtue, ſheathed his dagger 
in the breaſt of Cummin, whoſe blood beſprinkled 
the high-altar. This murder, of which the Scotch 
and Engliſh hiſtorians give very different accounts, 
was committed on the tenth of February, 1306. 
The motives for this deteſtable act, which is not 
to be excuſed by any political neceſſity, or, indeed, 
any pretence, that may not be applied to palliate 
the blackeſt crimes, was evidently the luſt of em- 
pire; and the ſubſequent conduct of Bruce ſuffi- 
ciently verified it: for no ſooner had he left Cum- 
min dead, than, mounting haſtily, and marching 
to the caſtle, attended by his partiſans with their 
followers, he ſeized upon the place, and the per- 
ſons of the king's juſtices, who were ſitting to hear 
cauſes in the great hall : after which, in a ſet ſpeech, 
he gave his friends to underſtand, that he intended 
inſtantly to aſſume the crown, and free his country 
from its ſubjection to the Engliſh. A general ſhout 
ſpoke the aſſent of all preſent, and tae air re- 
ſounded with the cries of «Long live king Bruce!ꝰ 
Robert had now gone too far to retreat ; he was 
loſt to all hopes of a reconciliation with Edward, 
even if he had deſired it; nothing, therefore, re- 
mained but to endeavour to ſtrengthen his party. 
He was preſently joined by all thoſe who were 
diſaffected to the Engliſh government, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the abſence of Edward's forces, 
which that prince, truſting to the execution of the 
late eſtabliſhment, had drawn out of Scotland, he, 
in a ſhort time, over-ran a great part of the king- 
dom without any one attempting to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs. The earl of Brittany was not yet come to 
take upon him the guardianſhip of the realm, the 
cuſtody of which ſtill remained in the hands of the 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, Robert Keith, John San- 
dall, and John de Kingſton ; the two firſt of whom 
were Scots, and in the intereſts of Bruce, eſpe- 
cially the biſhop. The Engliſh, eſpecially ſuch 
as were in the garriſons, ſeeing this turn of affairs, 
quitted the country; and Bruce, coming to the 
abbey of Scone, on Lady-day, 1306, was there 
crowned by the counteſs of Buchan, ſiſter to the 
earl of Fite, a privilege inherent in that family. 
This lady, either out of a patriotic zeal, or (what 


is more probable) an affection for Bruce, who was 
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at that time one of the handſomeſt men of his age, 
ſtole from her huſband, who was of the Cummin- 
family, and therefore the ſworn enemy of Bruce, 
that ſhe might perform the ceremony of that coro- 
nation, which was done in the preſence of the 
biſhops of St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, Murray, and 
a great number of perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 

At this time Edward was not idle; for he was 
no ſooner informed of the murder of Cummin, and 
the revolt of Bruce, than he applied to Clement V. 
who had been lately made pope from being arch- 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, to launch the eccleſiaſtical 
bolts of excommunication againſt Bruce and his 
adherents: but this latter made a jeſt of the cen- 
ſure, and got himſelf abſolved by one of his own 
prelates, and by that means quieted the ſcruples 
of his new ſubjects. In the mean time Edward, 
wiſely judging that his chief dependence muſt be 
upon the arm of fleſh, ſent Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, with the lords Robert Clifford and Henry 
Piercy, at the head of a ſmall army, to encourage 
and protect the friends of his government in Scot- 
land, while he himſelf was preparing to ſupport 
them in perſon with the whole force of his kingdom. 

To make theſe preparations, however, it was ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe a large and a general ſupply. With 
this view he demanded an aid of his parliament, 
who unanimouſly granted him, for themſelves and 
all the community of the realm, a thirtieth part o 
the temporal goods of which they ſhoul ] be actu- 
ally poſſeſſed at the enſuing Michaelmas, in the 
ſame manner as the fifreenth raiſed in the eighteenth. 
year of his reign; and the boroughs and towns of 
the king's demeſnes granted him likewiſe, with 
the ſame unanimity, a twentieth of all their move- 
ables. This parliament met on the twentieth of 
May, and fat only three days. Theſe ſupplies, 
however, not proving adequate to the expences of 
the war now taken in hand, Edward reſolved to 
raiſe a farther ſum by a method, which, being cer- 
tain and always in his own power, he had reſerved 
for an extraordinary occaſion ; this was to knight 
his eldeſt ſon, on which account an aid was due to 
him by ſcutage, in right of his crown: at the ſame 
time he thought this ceremony would ſerve to di- 
vert the minds of his ſubjects, who began, about 
this time, to be a little ſoured by ſome exacting 
bulls that had been lately tranſmitted from Rome, 
eſpecially one attempting to eſtabliſh the payment 
of the firſt-fruits of all eccleſiaſtical preterments 
throughout the kingdom, as an ordinary right due 
to the ſee of Rome. 

Writs were now iſſued out all over England, for 
thoſe who had any title to the honour of knight- 
hood, either by heritage or eſtate, to repair to 
Weſtminſter by Whitſuntide, to be knighted with 
prince Edward, and there to receive the military 
ornaments ſuited to that dignity. Such a number 
of young noblemen and others aſſembled in con- 
ſequence of this invitation, that the royal palace 
was too ſmall for their accommodation ; they were 
therefore entertained (at the king's expence) in 
tents and pavilions in the garden of the New 
Temple. | | 

Prince Edward received the honour of knight- 
hood firſt from the king his father, which gave 
him a right to confer the ſame, as he did, in the 
church of Weſtminſter, on two hundred and ſixty- 
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ſeven young noblemen, who, by that act, were 
deemed his companions, and, as ſuch, became in 
honour attached to his intereſts and ſervice. As 
ſoon as the ceremony was over, they all ſet out with 
the prince for Scotland, to exerciſe their firſt feats 
of arms, agreeable to an oath they had all taken at 
their creation to that effect; and the king, pro- 
poſing to follow ſoon in perſon, iſſued writs, 
commanding the prelates, nobility, and all who 
held of him by knight's ſervice, to meet him at 
Carlifle on the eighth of July, at which time and 
place the general rendezyous of all the Engliſh 
torces was appointed : and as Edward had made a 
reſolution not to return to England till he had com- 
pleted the reduction of Scotland, he conſtituted 
the archbiſhop of York (Winchelſey, the primate 
of Canterbury, having been ſuſpended and ſent to 
Rome, on account of ſome practices againſt the 
government) and Langton, biſhop of Lichfield, 
guardians of the realm during his abſence. 

We have already ſeen that Edward had ſent 
the earl of Pembroke, with the lords Clifford and 
Piercy, at the head of an army, to keep up the 
ſpirits of his friends till he could join them in per- 
lon, Theſe commanders had advanced as far as 
Perth, where they received a meſſage from Robert 
Bruce, challenging them to battle, which they 
thought proper to decline. Robert then went and' 
encamped at Methuen, about two miles from Perth, 
and, thinking he had nothing to apprehend from 
an enemy who did not dare to meet him in the field, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized by the Engliſh 
in the night-time, who fell upon his camp with 
ſuch ſudden and irreſiſtible fury, that he had not 
time to draw up his men in any order; neverthe- 
leſs, he made a moſt gallant reſiſtance, conſidering 
the ſituation he was in; he was thrice diſmounted, 
and as often relieved by the bravery of Simon Fra- 
ſer ; but the defeat becoming general, he himſelf, 
with but a very few followers, eſcaped out of the 
field, and took refuge in the caſtle of Kintyre, in 
Argyleſhire ; but ſeveral noblemen, who were 
taken in the action, were immediately executed as 
traitors. 

This battle had been fought only a few days be- 
fore Edward arrived with a great army in Scotland, 
which he immediately divided into two parties; 
one of which he ſent northward, under the conduct 
of the prince of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of 
Lancaſter and Hereford : theſe had the good for- 
tune to ſeize Bruce's caſtle at Kildrommie, and 
many of his principal followers, with his queen and 
ſiſter. After this ſucceſsful expedition, the prince 
met his father at Dunfermlin, or Perth; and by 
this time all Scotland once more ſubmitted to Ed- 
ward's power, who, it muſt be confeſſed, wreaked 
his revenge upon thoſe who fell into his hands with 
unmanly fury: the lady Mary, ſiſter to Bruce, and 
the counteſs of Buchan, the ſame already men- 
tioned, were ſhut up in wooden cages, and hung, 
the one over the walls of Roxburgh, the other 
over thoſe of Berwick, as a ſpectacle for the in- 
ſulting populace. - The biſhops of St. Andrew's 
and Glaſgow were allo put to death as traitors; 
the earl of Athol, the particular friend of Bruce, 
was hanged on a gallows at London, fifty feet 
high. iel, Thomas, and Alexander, the three 
brothers of Bruce, were confined cloſe priſoners ; 


* On the twenty-fifth of July, 1306. 
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and that unhappy prince himſelf was driven to ſuch | 


diſtreſs, that he was obliged to retire, with two of 
his friends, to places where they had no ſociety 
but with the beaſts of the field, and little ſubſiſt- 
ence but in common with them; at length he got, 
in the beginning of winter, to the Highlands; 
where he continued for a time in concealment. 
His wife and ſiſter were ſent to England, and con- 


fined in different caſtles +. 


Edward, who verily believed that Bruce had. 


fallen a victim to hunger or diſtreſs, and that he 
had now got the better of all oppoſition, reſolved 
to proceed againſt thoſe who had occaſioned the 
late diſturbances: with this view he ordered the 
Engliſh guardian and juſtices of Scotland to make 
proclamation in all cities, boroughs, and market- 
towns, „That all ſuch who had been in arms 
againſt the king, and had not made their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, ſhould be purſued with hue and cry until 
they were taken, dead or alive; and that thoſe who 
harboured or protected them, ſhould ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment of traitors : that all who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of John Cummin, or that ad- 
viſed or conſented thereto, or that ſhould harbour 
or prote& any of the perpetrators, adviſers, or 
abettors of that murder, ſhould be drawn and 
hanged : that thoſe who had willingly ſided with 
Robert Bruce in his late rebellion, ſhould be im- 
priſoned during the king's pleaſure : laſtly (which 
is the moſt unaccountable article of all), thoſe who 
had been forced to take up arms againſt the king, 
were to be fined as the guardian ſhould ſee cauſe, 
and according to their offence.” J 

The unfortunate and puſillanimous John Baliol 
dying about this time at his eſtate at Mons enVimeu, 
in Picardy, Edward beſtowed all that prince's Engliſh 
eſtate in favour of John, earl of Brittany; and ap- 
plied to the pope to have the abbey of Scone tranſ- 
lated to ſome other place; but while he was thus ex- 
ulting in fancied ſuperiority, news arrived that 
Bruce, whom he thought fo effectually cruſhed as 
never more to be in a condition to give him annoy- 
ance, was again in arms, and had been joined by a 
number of reſolute friends : this gave Edward 1n- 
finite diſquietude ; he ſaw, without being able to 
prevent it, all his great ſchemes for uniting the 
two kingdoms under one head, baffled and de- 
ſtroyed by a handful of naked half- ſtarved wretches, 
who ſacrificed every comfort of life to their love 
of liberty or revenge. In vain had he filled the 
kingdom with the moſt ſanguinary executions; as 
vainly had he tried the milder methods of forgive- 
neſs and kindneſs: ſeverity only ſerved to inlpire 
rage inſtead of dread, and lenity did but give the 
ſubmitting party new opportunities to continue 
their oppoſition. In this critical ſituation Edward 
was obliged, late as that ſeaſon was, to order the 
earl of Pembroke, with the lord Lorn, at the head 
of a body of veteran troops, inured to hardſhips 
and the inclemencies of that ruthleſs climate, to 
go in purſuit of Bruce and his party. 

That heroic prince, while he was fuffering the 
ſevereſt hardſhips that human nature is able to 
_ ſuſtain, was forming ſchemes for aſcending the 
throne of his anceſtors. He had for ſome time 
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lain concealed in Naughlone, an itland in the High 
lands, from whence he had found means to {; 71 
end fir 

James Douglas and fir Robert Boyd, to acquain; 
his friends on the continent of Scotland, that 
he was ſtill alive: upon this agreeable pes 
they and their vallals initantly armed, and Bruce, 
tecreily putting himſelf at their head, cut off , 
convoy of Engliſh proviſions going to the court 
then in Scotland., After this he attacked the caſtle 
of Turnberry, which he took, and obliged lord 
Henry Piercy, who commanded tor Edward in 
thoſe parts, to retire towards England, All the. 
exploits he atchieved with no more than tour hun- 
dred men: but the ſeaſon of the year, and the na. 
ture of the country, were more in favour of rhe 
adventurers againſt the Engliſh, than ten times 
their numbers. 
While Edward was holding his parliament ar 
Carliſle, the cardinal de St. Sabine arrived as am. 
baſſador from the pope, to preſs the confun;. 
tion of the long-depending marriage be: ween the 
prince of Wales and the princeſs of France, agree- 
able to the award of the preſent pope's predeceſſor. 
The reaſon why that marriage did not take effect 
ſooner, was that the caſtle of Mauleon en ge, 
a fortreſs of conliderable importance, with a large 
territory adjoining, had not been reſtored with the 
reſt of Gaſcony to Edward, being detained by a 
knight, to whom king Philip had made a grant of 
it, and who refuſed to deliver it up without an 
equivalent. The cardinal undertook that the 
king of France ſhould ſatisfy this knight, and 
that the place ſhould be given up; and till that 
was done, he retired to London, there to receive 
an anſwer to the diſpatches he had ſent to the 
court of France : Edward at the ſame time en- 
gaged, that if that anſwer ſhould be ſuch as he ap- 
proved of, the prince of Wales ſhould immediately 
paſs over to France to celebrate his marriage. The 
cardinal, willing to give the king a mark of his 
his own and his maiter's attention to his intereſt, 
before he took his leave, called a meeting of the 
Engliſh biſhops, in which he denounced, in a ſo— 
lemn manner, ſentence of excommunication againſt 
Robert Bruce and all his abettors. It is now time 
to turn our eyes towards Scotland, and ſee the re- 
ſult of the earl of Pembroke and lord Lorn's ex- 
pedition againſt that prince. 
Theſe two noblemen executed their commiſſion 
with ſo much diligence, notwithſtanding the ri- 
gorous ſeaſon of the year, it being in the month 
of February, 1307, that they ſoon came in ſight 
of the enemy, who lay encamped on the brow of 
the hill; which the Engliſh generals obſerving, 
lord Lorn put himſelf at the head of a body of 
Highlanders, and, taking a complete compals, 
thought to ſurround the enemy in that polition. 
Bruce perceiving his deſign, and knowing that, it 
it ſucceeded, himſelf and his followers muſt in- 
evitably fall into the hands of the foe, had recourſe 
to an expedient, by which he extricated himſelt 
from the danger that threatened him : he inſtantly 
divided his little army into three corps or diviſions, 
and ordered them to march by as many difterent 
roads to the wood of Glentroule, near Cumnock, 


+ We find, in Mr. Rymer's Collections, a writ, in regard 
to the place and manner in which each priſoner was to be kept. 
The houſhold of Bruce's wife, in particular, is very minutely 
regulated. She was allowed, to attend upon her as ſervants, 
two grave women, not gay, but middle aged ; two valets, who 


to make her bed, and to do other neceſſary things about her 


room: and a butler, for carrying her keys, and taking care 
of her pantry; with three huntſmen for her diverſion; with 
the beſt houſe in the manor, to live in; and veniſon and fiſh 
at her will.” Tome ii. p. 112. I have inſerted this, that the 
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where they were at a certain time to aſſemble 
again together: this manœuvre ſucceeding to his 
wiſh, he 1oon found himſelf joined by a conſider- 
able number of friends; nevertheleſs, his army did 
not yet amount to a thouſand men. 

The lord Lorn finding that his enemy had eſ- 
caped him, loſt no time in rejoining the earl of 
Pembroke, and both of them marched in purſuit 
of the fugitives. Bruce finding them eager in the 
chace, improved the advantage his knowlege of 
the country gave him jo well, that he at length 
decoyed the earl of Pembroke into a diſadvantage- 
ous ſituation, and then fell upon him with ſuch 
fury that he quickly gave him a defeat. He at- 
terwards attacked a detachment commanded by 
the earl of Gloceſter, and obliged that nobleman, 
after an obſtinate diſpute to fly for refuge to the 
caſtle of Ayr, where he ſhut himſelf up till he 
ſhould be relieved by Edward. Theſe ſucceſſes 
revived the drooping ſpirits of the Scots; they 
flocked daily in numbers to enliſt under the ban- 
ners of the gallant Bruce, whom they termed the 
Deliverer of his country; fo that in a ſhort time he 
found himſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, 
moſt of them ignorant of diſcipline, indeed, and 
only half-armed, but deſperation made them dan- 
gerous. CT 

Mean while Edward remained at Carliſle, im- 
paticntly waiting for the troops he had ſummoned 
to meet at that place, at Midſummer, with a re- 
ſolution to take a ſignal vengeance of the Scots, 
even to the extirpation of their very name: but 
death cut ſhort all his mighty projects, and ſaved 
the Scottiſh nation, on the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion, He had, for ſome time, laboured under a 
dyſentery, which had greatly weakened him, but 
his eagerneſs for executing his deſigns not permit- 
ing him to wait for the day of the general rendez- 


vous of his forces, which was to be on the eighth 
of July, he put himſelf at the head of ſuch of his 
forces as were already come up, and marched, on 


Monday the third of July, from Carliſle, though 
unable to proceed above two miles a day. When 
he came to a place-called Burgh on the Sands, in 
Cumberland, he found that his laſt moments were 
coming very faſt upon him, and therefore ſent for 
prince Edward, his eldeſt ſon, to whom he earneſtly 
recommended three things: the firſt was, vigor- 
ouſly to proſecute the war with Scotland, till he 
had entirely ſubdued that country; the ſecond, 
to ſend his heart to the Holy Land, with thirty- 
two thouſand pounds ſterling, which he had pro- 
vided for the ſupport of the holy ſepulchre; the 
third was, never to recal Gaveſton : to all which 
the prince ſolemnly ſwore obſervance; with what 
ſincerity we ſhall fee in the hiſtory of his reign. 
The king now took leave of his children, and all 
his great officers, and delivered himſelf up to the 
care of his ſpiritual monitors *; ſoon after which 
he reſigned his laſt breath, as his ſervants were 
raiſing him up to take ſome nouriſhment, on the 
ſeventh of July, 1307, in the ſixty- eighth year of 


his age, having reigned thirty-four years, ſeven 
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The character of few princes are ſo very perfect 
as to be without a flaw in ſome part. He was a 
great ſoldier, a wife king, a conſummate legiſlator, 
and an accompliſhed gentleman; but, with all theſe 
good qualities, he was devoured with a reſtleſs and 
dangerous ambition, that made him frequently ſa- 
crifice the principles of humanity, juſtice, and 
benevolence, nay the good of his people, to his 
predominant paſſion for univeral rule. The am- 
bitious man is ever arbitrary and cruel; ſo was 
Edward, when in purſuit of his towering projects, 
witneſs his many ſtretches of prerogative at home, 
and his general treatment of the Scots from the firſt 
moment he formed the deſign of ſubjecting that 
kingdom to his vaſſalage. But, out of gratitude 
tor the great benefits this country has reaped from 
the many excellent ſtatutes enacted in his reign, 
and from the noble improvement he made in the 
civil government, we will no longer dwell on the 
exceptionable parts of his character. 

His perſon is repreſented as graceful, tall, and 
comely ; his features regular- and elegant, with 
eyes keen and piercing, and an aſpect that 
equally commanded reverence and eſteem : of 
a robuſt and compact make, he excelled moſt 
of his cotemporaries in bodily ſtrength and acti- 
vity; his ſhape was ſomewhat diſproportioned, on 
account of the too great length of his legs, whence 
he got the name of Longſhanks; but then this 
blemiſh was attended with a conſiderable advan- 
tage, for it gave him ſuch a firm ſeat on horſeback, 
that he was not, without the greateſt difficulty, to 
be diſmounted. 

With theſe bodily perfections he poſſeſſed a cool 
head, a ſound judgment, and an intrepid heart; 
he was ſagacious in foreſeeing difficulties, provi- 
dent in guarding againſt them, and ever prelent to 
himſelf under the moſt ſudden change of events, 
and in the midſt of the greateſt perils. In a word, 
if we compare him with his father, his grand-father, 
and his own fon, his ſucceſſor, we muſt confeſs 
that England ſuffered a very conſiderable loſs by 
his death. 

King Edward was twice married : firſt to Elea- 
nor of Caſtile, by whom he had iſſue as follow. 

1. John, born A. D. 1266, who died A. D. 1271, 
in the ſixth year of his age. 

2. Henry, who died very young, in the firſt 
year of his father's reign. ; 

3. Alphonſo, who was born at Bayonne, in 
Gaſcony, in 1273, and died at Windſor, in 1285. 

4. Edward, who ſucceeded him on the throne 
of England : he was born on the twenty-fifth of 
April, 1n the thirteenth year of his father's reign, 
A. D. 1284, at Caernarvon, in North Wales, from 
which place he had the name of Edward of Caer- 
narvon. | 

5. Eleanor, the eldeſt daughter of king Edward 
and queen Eleanor, was born at Windlor, in the 
fiftleth year of Henry III. firſt betrothed to Al- 
phonſo, king of Arragon; and, after his death, 
married to the count of Bar. 

6. A daughter born in Paleſtine, and died there 
an infant. 


months, and ſix days. 


1 —ů — 
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* His dying ejaculations, if we may believe cotemporary ! alſo, he gave directions, that, even after his death, he ſhould 
authors, were worthy a king and a Chriſtian : „O Lord! (ſaid j Le carried into Scotland, as a ſure preſage of victory over a 
he) if thou thinkeſt it good for theſe thy people to have me | j cople whom he had always defeated. Hemingford. Matt. 
here continue longer with them, I am ready to venture my | Weltm. | 
life for them: but if otherwiſe, thy will be done.” It is ſaid 
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5. Joan of Aeres, fo called from the place of her 
birth; firſt married to Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloceſter, and afterwards to Ralph de Monther- 
mer. She died A. D. 1307, ſomewhat above three 
months before her father. 

8. Margaret, born at Windſor, A. D. 1275, and 
married in 1290 to John, duke of Brabant. g 

9, 10. Berengera and Alice, who both died in- 
fants. | 

11. Mary, born A. D. 1279, a nun at Ambreſ- 
bury. 

= Elizabeth, matched with John, count of 
Holland ; and afterwards with Humphrey de Bo- 
hun, earl of Hereford and high-conſtable of Eng- 
land. 

13, 14. Beatrix and Blanch, who both died in 
their infancy. 

Edward's ſecond wife was Margaret, ſiſter of 
Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, king of France; by 
her he had two ſons and one daughter. 

1. Thomas, born the firſt of June, 1300, at 
Brotherton, in Yorkſhire; created, on the ſixteenth 
of December, 1312, earl of Norfolk, by Ed- 
ward II. and, in February, 1316, earl-marthal of 
England. 

2. Edmund, born the fifth of Auguſt, 1301, 
at Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire ; and created earl 


of Kent by Edward IE in the fifteenth year of his | 


reign. 
. Eleanor, born May 6, 1306, who died in 
her childhood. 
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RemarRKaBLE Occurrences, 

In the third year of king Edward's reign, ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, a general earthquake 
happened in England: it threw down St. Michael's 
church on the Hill, near Glaſtonbury, in Somer- 
ſerſhire. In his ſixteenth year, the ſame author 
writes, that as the king and queen were talkin 
together, in their bed-chamber, a flaſh of lighten- 
ing ſtruck in at the window, paſſed by them, killed 
two of their ſervants who were waiting on them, but 
did them no miſchief. In the following year there 
was ſo great a plenty, that wheat ſold in ſome places 
at twelve pence a quarter ; and not many years 
after for twenty ſhillings a buſhel, as much as four 
pounds now. 

In the year 1299, the twenty-ſeventh of his reign, 
an act was made by the common-council of Lon- 
don, for prices of poultry to be ſold in that city 
one fat cock for three half-pence ; two pullets for 
three half-pence; a fat capon for two pence half. 
penny; a gooſe, four pence; a mallard, three half. 
pence ;. a partridge, three half-pence ; a pheaſant, 
tour pence; a heron, fix pence; a plover, one 
penny; a ſwan, three ſhillings; a crane, twelve 
pence ; two woodcocks, three half-pence : a far 
lamb, from Chriſtmas to Shrovetide, fix pence , 
and. all the whole year after for four pence, 


A.D. 1307, 


title of Baron, which was common to all thoſe who 
held lands of the crown, was confined to thoſe only 


who were ſummoned by the king to parliament. 


EDWARD II. ſurnamed of C 


HE age of Edward II. who, when he mounted 
the throne, had not completed his twenty- 
third year, the gracefulneſs of — * _ oy 
majeſty of his appearance, impreſſed the people of 
Lent with he moſt pleaſing hopes of their new 
fovereign; but, unhappily, they were ſoorrawaken- 
ed from their flattering dream, and, to their fad 
experience, convinced, that they had entertained 
too favourable an opinion of him. | 
The very firſt ſtep of his reign. gave an unhappy 
omen of what followed. His father had barely re- 
fiened his breath, and himſelf received the homage 
of the Engliſh prelates and nobility at Carliſle, 


when, forgetting his oath concerning Gaveſten, he |: 
at Northampton, to regulate the late king's fune- 


fent to recal that favourite; nay, without waiting 
for his return, he made him in an- inſtant the 
richeſt ſubject in the kingdom, by creating him 
earl of Cornwall, and beſtowed on him all the 
lands that had eſcheated to the crown by the death 
of Edmund, the late earl, ſon of Richard, king of 
the Romans, to which alſo he added the wardſhip 
of the perſon and eſtate of Gilbert, earl of Glo- 
ceſter. How advantageous ſuch a wardſhip was 
in thoſe days, may be gathered from the Rolls of 
31 Henry III. where Simon de Montfort fined in 
- ten thouſand marks, to have the cuſtody of the 
lands and heir of Gilbert de Umfreville. Soon at- 
ter, hearing that his minion was arrived in Eng- 


— 
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land, his impatience to have his company got the 
better of faith, honour, promiſes, intereſt, and even 
decency; he inſtantly appointed the earl of Pem- 
broke his governor of that part of Scotland which ſtill 
remained in allegiance to the Engliſh, and then 
haſtened to welcome the companion of his wiſhes. 
Gaveſton's return was quickly followed by the 
diſgtace of Langton, biſhop of Lichfield, trea- 
ſurer to the late king: his effects were ſequeſtered, 
and himſelf impriſoned in Wallingford: caſtle. To 
this violence he added the removal of all his fa- 
ther's officers and domeſtics, without even adviſing 
wich his council. 
About Michaelmas, a parliament was ſummoned 


ral, together with the marriage and coronation of 
his ſon, the reigning prince, and alſo to deliberate 
on the ſtate of the nation. Here a ſublidy was 
granted, to defray the expences of the two cere- 
' monies; and a very impolitic ordinance was paſſed, 
making the baſe coin, which had been cried- down 
in the preceding reign, again current throughout 
the kingdom. . 

The body of the deceaſed king, inſtead of being 
conveyed into Scotland, agreeable to his dying re- 
queſt, was removed to Waltham abbey, from whence 
it was carried to Weſtminſter abbey, in which it 


was interred with great ſolemnity“. 


— 


On the eighteenth of Octaber, 1307, on the north ſide of the ſhrine of St. Edward, under a tomb of grey marble, with 


this inſcription : 


EDWARDVS PRIMVS, SCOTORVM MALLEYS, HIC EST. 
That is; © Here lies Edward I. the Scourge of the Scots. 1309. Obſerve Engagements.” 


1308, PACTVM SERVA. 
The 


It may be further obſerved, that in this reign the 
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A. D. 1307, 1308. 

The king, not ſatisfied with having broken his 
engagements to his dying father in the two in- 
ſtances, of recalling Gaveſton, and the diſpoſal of 
his royal body, now added a third of the moſt ag- 
gravating kind, by beſtow ing upon his favourite, 
as a gift, the very ſum (of thirty-two thoutand 
pounds) which the deceaſed prince had, by his laſt 
will, appropriated to the maintenance of one hun- 
dred and forty knights, who had engaged to carry 
his heart to Jeruſalem ; and, to crown the whole, 
he gave him his niece, Margaret, ſiſter to the young 
earl of Gloceſter, in marriage, the nuptials being 
celebrated on the firſt day of November, with 
great magnificence. 

The war with Scotland was all this time ſhame- 
fully neglected. Bruce, who had retired on the 
elder Edward's approach, no ſooner learned that 
his ſon had left the conduct of the campaign to 
the earl of Pembroke, than, iſſuing out of his faſt- 
neſſes, he fell upon the county of Galloway, and 
ſoon reduced it to his obedience. This, and 
ſome other checks that the Engliſh received under 
the earl of Pembroke, made it neceſſary to recal 
that commander, and give his commiſſion. to the 
earl of Brittany, who, getting together a fine army, 
marched againſt the Brucians, and, through the 
great ſuperiority of his numbers, obliged them and 
their leader to retire once more within their bogs 
and moraſſes. 

Edward now reſolving to go over to France in 
perſon, in order to conſummate his marriage with 
the princeſs Iſabel, which had been delayed by 
the late king's death, and ſome other intervening 
accidents, he ordered a commiſſion to be made 
out, appointing the earl of Cornwall (Gaveſton) 

ardian or lieutenant. of the kingdom during his 
abſence, with powers ſuperior to any that had 
ever been veſted in a ſubject on the like occaſion. 


This mad partiality to an upſtart foreigner, at 


once fo prejudicial to the honour of the crown and |. 


the intereſts of the nation, could not fail of alarm- 
ing the great men of the kingdom, who made ſe- 


veral warm remonſtrances to the king thereupon, | po 


but he ſhewed not the leaſt regard to their com- 
plaints ; nay, if poſſible, he affected to ſhew a 
greater fondneſs for the object of their hatred and 
diſlike. 

The neceſſary preparations for Edward's voyage 
to the continent being now completed, he ſailed, 
early on the morning of the twenty-fecond of Ja- 
nuary, 1308, from Dover, and, landing at Bou- 
logne, did homage on the rtwenty-fourth, to the 
king of France for the duchy of Guienne and the 
county of Ponthieu. The following day, being 
the Converſion of St. Paul, the nuptials were ce- 
lebrated in the church of Boulogne, the kings of 
France, Navarre, of the Romans, and Sicily, with 
the queens of the two former monarchs, being pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity, which was the moſt magni- 


ficent that the age would permit. 
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After ſome days ſpent in feaſting, Edward, who 
was anxious to return to England, in order to fi- 
niſh the ceremony of his coronation, which had 
been delayed till the queen could receive the ſame 
honour, took his leave of his father-in-law and the 
other illuſtrious perſonages, and landed, with his 
conſort, on the ſeventh of February, at Dover. 

The ceremony of their coronation was appointed 
on the twenty-fifth following, in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe right 
It was to perform that high office, being under a 
papal ſuſpenſion, the pope had propoſed. to ſend 
a cardinal to officiate on the occaſion, hoping, per- 
haps, to found on that act, a claim of  crawning 
the kings of England, like that which his prede- 
ceſſors had advanced with regard to the coronation 
of the emperors of Germany; but Edward oppoſ- 
ing it ſtrenuouſly, and being joined by the great 
men and prelates of the kingdom, the only alter- 
native left, was to recal archbiſhop Winchelſey; 
and the pope having taken off his cenſure, the 
archbiſhop, who was then out of the realm and un- 
able through ſickneſs to come over himſelf, ſent a 
commiſſion to the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, 
and Chicheſter to perform the ceremony. This was 
not the only difficulty that attended the king's co- 
ronation; his exceſſive fondneſs for Gaveſton, and 
the diſregard he had ſhewn to the remonſtrances af 
the barons on that head, together with the inſo- 
lence of the favourite himſelf, ho affected to treat 
the Engliſh nobles with the moſt mortifying con- 
tempt, had at length ſo far irritated. this important 
body, that they ſent to acquaint the king they would 
not aſſiſt at the ceremony, unleſs Gaveſton ſhould 
be baniſhed the kingdom, Edward, in this di- 
lemma, promiſed faithfully: to; grant them all the 
ſatisfaction they could deſire, provided his corona- 
tion was not delayed; and the noblemen in return 
accepted this anſwer as ſatisfactory for the preſent. 

Gaveſton, however, was ſo far from being 
humbled by theſe marks of diſguſt. ta his perſon 
and conduct, that he appeared with ſuch faſtidious 
mp at the coronation, in which he carried. the 
crown of St. Edward before the king, that one of 
the earls could hardly be prevented from ſacriſeing 
him to his reſentment. a nid 

The ceremony of the coronation “ being over, 
Edward, unmindful of his promiſe to his barons, 
continued to heap new favours evesy day upon 
Gaveſton; there was na acceſs to the king's per- 
ſon but through him; all places af honour, and 
profit were diſpoſed off ſolely by his will ; in a word, 
the deluded Edward ſeemed to labour under a kind 
of ſupernatural infatuation in regard to this mi- 
nion, who, on his part, giddy with power and. in- 
toxicated with the large draughts of royal bounty, 
became ſo overbeating and haughty, that even 
the queen herſelf was not exempted from his in- 
ſults, and the chief of the nobility were the com- 
mon butts of his ridicule and ſlights: in ſhort, his 


As this is the firſt perfect copy of a coronation oath in the 
Engliſh hiſtory, it will not be amiſs to give it a place here. 
The form of the oath was as follows : 

Biſhop of Wincheſter. ** Sir, will you keep and con- 
firm, by your oath, to the people of England the laws eſta- 
bliſhed by the pious kings your predeceſſors, and in particular 
the laws, cuſtoms, and liberties granted to the clergy and 
people by the glorious St. Edward. your predeceſſor ? ? 

ing. © I will, and promiſe it.“ 

Biſhop. „Sir, will you preſerve to God, to holy church, 

to the clergy, and people, the peace of God fully and to the 


utmoſt of your power?“ King. I will.” 
Biſhop. ** Sir, will you cauſe to be obſeryed, in all your 
judgments, right and juſtice, with diſeretion in mercy and 
in truth, as far as you are able? | | 
King. ** I will,” ; 
Bishop.“ Sir, will you Nr to keep, and cauſe to be 
kept, the laws and ſtatutes that the community of your king- 
dom ſhall judge fit ty enact; and will you defend and pro 
them to the utmoſt of your power? * 8 
King. © I do promiſe all this.“ 


conduct, 
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conduct, and the weakneſs of the king, became at 
length ſo unſufferable, that the noblemen entered 
into a deſign of ſeizing the perſon of Gaveſton, and 
compelling him to abjure the kingdom for life, or 
end his days in a priſon. This confederacy, how- 
ever, could not be carried on ſo privately but that 
the favourite got notice of it, and eſcaped to 
Wallingford cattle, from whence he went to Wind- 
ſor, where Edward then reſided, who received him 
wich all the tranſports of a lover; and vowing re- 
venge againſt thoſe who had dared to plot againſt 
the peace of his favourite, he gave orders for for- 
tifying the towns and caſtles belonging to the 
crown, as if he intended to ſet his ſubjects at defi- 
ance. A number of barons followed his example, 
they aſſembled in an armed manner at Ware, from 
whence” they proceeded to Northampton, where 
they fummoned together a great council of the no- 
bility, on pain of plundering and deſtroying the 
houſes and lands of thoſe who refuſed to join them. 
Every thing ſeemed now to portend a civil war, 
when happily it was averted by Edward liſtening 
to the advice of a few faithful counſellors, and or- 
dering writs to be iſſued for the parliament to meet 
on the twenty-eighth day of April; when the ba- 
rons appeared in great numbers, attended by armed 
followers, and inſiſted upon the baniſhment of Ga- 
veſton: Edward, finding it in vain to oppoſe the 
united voice of the nation, was at length obliged 
to give up his favourite, though not without a 
hard ſtruggle, which, more than once, ſeemed to 
threatem the moſt fatal conſequences to the nation. 
On the eighth of May, therefore, the king iſ- 
ſued out a writ, commanding “ that the lord Piers 
Gaveſton, earl of Cornwall, to depart the realm of 
England by the twenty-fifth day of June follow- 
ing, never more to return within the ſaid realm.“ 
At the {ame time the biſhops, in convocation, pub- 
liſhed a proviſional ſentence of excommunication 
againſt him, * ſhould he continue longer in Eng- 
land than the day above-fixed for his departure, or 
enter it any more after ſuch departure.” 
The king, however, to conſole his favourite un- 
der his diſgrace, made him ſeveral grants, to the 
amount of three thouſand marks per annum, for 
him, his counteſs and his heirs for ever: and, to 
elude,” as much as in him lay, the ſpirit of the 
ſentence; he appointed him lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land; with {powers as ample as thoſe of royaly it- 
ſelf, alloting him the whole revenue of that king- 
dom for kis ſubfiſtence: and when the day of his 
exile” came, he accompanied him in perſon as far as 
Briſtol, where he exhibited the moſt unmanly weak- 
neſs?atipatting with him. 12e 
In this parliament the. whole revenue of the 
county of Ponthieu was allotted for the mainte- 
nance of the queen's houſhold. | 
All this time the indefatigable Bruce was watch- 
mg an opportunity when he might 2dvantageouſly 
fall upon the Engliſh in Scotland, and extend his 
conqueſts over that country. The arrival of the 
earl of Brittany, with a numerous army, had ob- 
liged him for a while to keep within his inacceſſible 
faſtneſſes; but the winter- ſeaſon of this year ad- 
vancing, Bruce, who knew the Engliſh could not 
ſtand the ſeverity of the climate, took the field, 
while the latter were obliged to retire to winter- 
quarters. His firſt ſtep was to march northwards, 
where he ſurprized the caſtle of Inverneſs; and his 
army hereby increaling, by the acceſſion of his te- 
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nants and ſubjects, he found himſelf at length in 
a condition to march ſouthward. Here he was on. 
poſed by the two Scottiſhchiefs, Cummin and Mow. 
bray, at a place called Inverary, and an engage. 
ment enſued, in which Bruce, though very ill of a 
dyſentery, owing to his great fatigues, ordered 
himſelf to be carried on men's ſhoulders to the 
field; and his preſence, even in that condition, ſo 
animated his troops, that he gained a cheap, though 
in their ſituation of affairs, an important victor 
Aſter this he took the caſtles of Brechin and Fe 
far, and made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the 
country to the ſouthward of theſe fortreſſes. 

Edward muſt have been loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame 
and honour, had he continued quietly to look on 
while the great work, which his father had, with 
his dying breath, ſo warmly recommended to his 
care, was daily undermined by the activity and re- 
ſolution of the enemy; accordingly we find him 
giving orders for an army to be aſſembled at Car- 
liſle, in the beginning of the following ſpring, to 
take the field againſt the Scots, himſelf propoſing 
to head his troops in perſon. 

In the mean time Bruce's ſucceſſes had ſo al- 
tered the face of affairs in Scotland, that a conven- 
tion of the ſtates of that country having met at 
St. Andrew's, in the beginning of the year 1309, 
Bruce's right of fovereignty was ſolemnly re- 
cognized there; and the court of France ſo far 
countenanced his pretenſions as to ſend a perſon 
with the character of envoy, to be preſent at this 
meeting; a proceeding which gave Edward no 
mall uneaſineſs, and he complained very ſharply 
to Philip of this double dealing, but ſeemingly 
without obtaining any ſatisfaction, for we find a 
truce was concluded between the Engliſh and Scots 
for nine months, which gave the latter a very de- 
ſirable reſpite, and leiſure to carry on their nego- 
ciations with ſeveral foreign courts, particularly 
that of Rome. In a parliament, held about Eaſter 
this year, Edward confirmed, in a ſolemn manner, 
the two Great Charters of Liberties and Foreſts : 
his chief view was to ingratiate himſelf with his 
people, and bring them to conſent to his recalling 
Gaveſton from his exile, without whoſe preſence 
life ſeemed to be an intolerable burthen. 

That nobleman had made a much better figure 
in Ireland than he had ever done in England, and 
even had acquired a conſiderable ſhare of reputa- 
tation by his government there, having reduced 
the O' Briens, and other rebellious Iriſh, to their 
duty, by force of arms, and reſtored perfect tran- 
quility in that country. Edward was in hopes that 
theſe atchievements would have wrought power- 
fully in tavour of Gaveſton with the parliament; 
but when he came to touch upon the ſubject of that 
lord's return, he ſoon found it was a point not 
to be gained. 
| The connections which Bruce had found means 
to eſtabliſh with the pope and the king of France, 
the former of whom granted him abſolution for 
the murder of Cummin (the moſt popular clamour 
againſt his government), and the latter promiſed 
to acknowlege his title to the crown in form, had 
ſo emboldened him, that he very ill obſerved the 
truce lately concluded with England, omitting no 
opportunity of making depredations or captures. 
He was, indeed, not à little encouraged to theſe 
proceedings (unwarrantable by the rules of ſtrict 
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ſelf, and the diſtracted ſtate of the Engliſh coun- 
cils, through the return of Gaveſton, which had fer 
every thing in a flame. That favourite, deſpiſing 
the ſentence that had been paſſed on him by his 
ſovereign and his peers, had landed in England, 
about the beginning of September ; and Edward 
was ſo unwiſe as to go and meet him at Cheſter, 
and bring him to London with him, in a kind of 
triumph. This had the effect that may naturally 
be ſuppoſed ; the nobility were highly exaſperated ; 
the inlolence of the favourite, raiſed beyond all 
bounds 3 nay, as if he ſtudied how he ſhould moſt 
effectually render himſelf odious, and embroil his 
maſter with his ſubjects, he drew immenſe ſums of 
money out of the royal treaſury by his ſole autho- 
rity; he even took the king's plate and jewels, 
and either ſent them abroad or ſold them here for 
money to ſupport his extravagances : add to this, 
that he made the moſt reproachful and ridiculous 
perſonal refleftions upon the noblemen of the firſt 
dignity, giving nicknames of reproach to the earls 
of Lancalter, Pembroke, Warwick, Lincoln, and 
even to his wife's brother, the earl of Gloceſter. 

Perſonal reflections are always found to give 
birth to the moſt implacable reſentments. 'The 
barons, impatient of the continual inſults they re- 
ceived from Gaveſton, entered into an aſſociation 
for his deſtruction, and appointed ſeveral tourna- 
ments at different places, in order to get their 
friends together, and concert meaſures for wreak- 
ing their vengeance upon the earl of Cornwall; but 
Edward, ſuſpecting their deſign, iſſued proclama- 
tions, ſtrictly forbidding all ſuch aſſemblies on any 
pretence whatſoever : nevertheleſs, the diſcon- 
tented nobles ſtill kept their reſentments alive, 
and of this they gave the king himſelf a convincing 
proof; for a parliament being ſummoned to meet 
at York, on the eighteenth day of October, they 
refuſed to obey the ſummons, or aſſiſt thereat : and 
another being appointed to meet at the ſame place, 
they had the boldneſs to ſend the king word that 
not only they would not aſſiſt him with their pre- 
ſence and councils in the great aſſembly of the 
nation, but that they would take arms againſt him 
as a perjured prince, if he would not put away his 
favourite, declaring that they could not look upon 
their perſons as ſafe, where that evil counſellor was 
preſent; upon which Edward, finding the ſpirit of 
oppoſition too ſtrong for him to encounter, ordered 
Gaveſton to withdraw, and adjourned the parlia- 
ment till the beginning of Lent in the following 
year, when it was to meet for the diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs at Weſtminſter. 

About Michaelmas this year, Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Gloceſter, was appointed captain-general 
of Edward's forces in, or to be ſent to, Scotland ; 
and a fine army was actually aſſembled on the bor- 
ders of that kingdom; but the diſſenſions at home 
prevented any thing farther being done. 

Edward having kept his Chriſtmas at Windſor, 
returned to London to meet his parliament, which 
had been prorogued till Lent. On the ſecond of 
March, 1310, the aſſembly fat for the firſt time; 
and the curſory buſineſs of the meeting being diſ- 
patched, the lords preſented a petition to the king, 
ſetting forth, in pretty warm terms, © the great 
injury the nation had ſuſtained by the prodigality 
of the king, and the avarics of his favourite 
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the contemptible condition to which it was now re- 
duced ; all which grievances they imputed to the 
evil advice and bad conduct of his ſervants ; con- 
cluding with a demand, that he would give leave 
to certain lords, to be appointed by the parliament, 
to make proper regulations for the well governing 
the realm, and the affairs of his own houſhold.” 
Edward, who was as timorous on certain occaſions, 
as he was haughty and obſtinate on others, and 
who was not bleſſed with the deepeſt diſcernment, 
now took the very contrary ſtep to what he ſhould 
have done; and he, who ſo reſolutely perſiſted in 
retaining Gaveſton, contrary to the advice of his 
barons, and againſt all the rules of ſound policy, 
now tamely reſigned the government into the hands 
of a few men, who, taking advantage of his weak- 
neſs, bullied him into a compliance with their own 
terms: in a word, he iſſued a commiſſion, dated 
the ſixteenth of March, 1310, authorizing the pre- 
lates, earls, and barons, to elect proper perſons for 
making the propoſed regulations. 

The afſembly accordingly proceeded to nomi- 
nate a council, or committee, of twenty-one per- 
ſons, who were to take the title of Lord Ordainers, 
and whoſe ordinances for the good of the realm 
were to be inviolably obſerved. Theſe ordainers 
conſiſted of ſeven biſhops, eight earls, and fix 
barons : the prelates were the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, Chi- 
cheſter, Norwich, St. David's, and Llandaff; the 
earls were, Gloceſter, Lancaſter, Lincoln, Here- 
ford, Pembroke, Richmond, Warwick, and Arun- 
del; the barons, Hugh de Vere, William de Ma- 
reſchal, Robert Fitz Roger, Hugh de Courtney, 
William Martin, and John de Grey. 

Previous to acting any thing under their com- 
miſſion, the ordainers ſigned an inſtrument, de- 
claring * that they did not mean, that the licence 
given them thereby, ſhould be drawn into a prece- 
dent thereafter, or that it ſhould in any degree affect 
the king or his ſucceffors, to his or their preju- 
dice.” This inſtrument, together with the form 
of an oath to be taken by each of the lord ordainers, 
« for the due obſervance of juſtice in the work 
they were going upon,” is to be found in the public 
records, dated the twentieth of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1309, in the third year of the reign of 
king Edward, the fon of king Edward, at Weſt- 
minſter, in the Painted Chamber of the ſaid king.” 

Edward, having thus reconciled himſelf to his ſub- 
jects, prepared to proſecute the Scottiſh war with vi- 
gour. He ſent for Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, 
and a body of forces, from Ireland; ordered a fleet 
to ſail towards the mouth of the Tay, for the ſecu- 
rity of Perth, which was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh; and appointed a rendezvous of his forces 
at Berwick. By the ſecond of Auguſt the king had 
advanced as far as Northampton, in his expedition 
towards Scotland ; there he was preſented by the 
lords ordainers with the body of ordinances they 
had drawn up, and of which we ſhall ſpeak farther 
in another place. From hence the king proceed- 
ing by long marches, joined his army at Berwick ; 
and entering Scotland, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, advanced as far as Linlithgow without en- 
countering even the ſhadow of oppoſition. Bruce 
was ſenſible that his ſoldiers were not as yet ſuf- 
ficiently diſciplined to face the Engliſh veterans 
in the field, and therefore very prudently retired 
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or carried off every thing that could ſerve for ſub- | 


ſiſtence to man or beaſt ; then betaking himſelf to 
the mountains, he from thence ſent out detached 
parties, that, falling upon the ſtragglers of the Eng- 
liſh army, generally intercepted and cut them in 
pieces. Edward finding his forces inſenſibly di- 
miniſh the farther he advanced, and beginning to 
be in great diſtreſs for proviſions, he returned back 
to Berwick, where he put his army into winter- 
quarters. 

In this town he kept his Chriſtmas, that he 
might be at hand to repreſs the encroachments of 
the Scots, who uſually repaired in winter the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained during the ſummer. This con- 
duct of Edward had ſo good an effect, that he was 
able to take the field early in the ſpring of the fol- 
lowing year, 1311; but finding himſelf under the 
ſame difficulties in relation to forage and ſubſiſt- 
ence, he therefore once more retired to Berwick, 
from whence he ſent Piers Gaveſton, with the 
greateſt part of his forces, towards Perth, the key 
of the Highlands; but as the Scots retired to their 
woods and moraſſes, and could not be brought to 
a general engagement, he had not an opportunity 
of ſignalizing himſelf. x 

Toward the latter end of July the king ſet out 
for London, where he ſummoned a parliament to 
meet, on the eighth day of Auguſt, in order to 
examine and confirm the new ordinances. The 
king being come into the aſſembly, and ſeated on 
his throne, was preſented, by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the other lords, with the ordinances, 
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« Foraſmuch as the king was deceived by evil 
counſel, and the nations of Gaſcony, Ireland, and 
Scotland in danger of being loſt, and the realm of 
England to be ruined by oppreſſions, prizes, tak. 
ings, and deſtructions; therefore, Robert, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops, earls, and ba. 


rons, choſen according to the king's commiſſion 
did ordain, to the honour of God and holy church. 
and the honour of the king and his realm, in the 
manner following.” 

Then follow the ordinances, which the reader 
will find in the note“; but as ſeveral of them, up- 
on inſpection, appeared to be highly derogatory 
from the dignity of the crown, Edward, though 
obliged to ſign the confirmation of them, did in 
the firſt place enter a proteſt, implying that if any 
of thoſe ordinances ſhould be found injurious to 
the king, or exceeding his commiſſion, they ſhould 
be deemed null and void, or amendable by the 
king, with the advice of the lords ordainers and 
others. 

It was not till the fifth of October, near two 
months after they had been firſt preſented to the 
king, that theſe ordinances received his final af. 
ſent, and then they were publiſhed by the prelates, 
earls, and barons, in St. Paul's church-yard ; and 
copies of them were ſent to the ſheriff of each 
county in England, with orders to publiſh them 
in their ſeyeral diſtricts. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and his ſuffragans publiſhed proviſional 
ſentences of excommunication againſt all who 
ſhould pteſume to infringe them; and, in ſhort, 
nothing was omitted to give them the moſt ſolid 


to which was the following very remarkable pre- 
amble : 
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ſanction and authority. 


The ſubſtance of theſe ordinances were as follow. 

1. By theſe ordinances it was enacted, that the church 
ſhould enjoy her franchiſes. 2. That the peace ſhould be kept. 
3. That the two charters ſhould be obſerved. 4. That the 
cuſtoms ſhould be collected by natives, and paid into the ex- 
chequer, from whence the money ſhould be iſſued by the 
treaſurer and chamberlains, for the maintenance of the houſ- 
hold ; that the king might live upon his own revenue, with- 
out being obliged to oppreſs the ſubject. 5. That Emery 
F — 7 his partners, by whom the cuſtoms had hi- 
therto been farmed, ſhould account for their receipts within a 
fortnight a'ter Michaelmas, on pain of being arreſted, ſtripped 
of their effects, and treated as public enemies. 6. That no 
prizes ſhould be taken by the king's officers, without the 
owner's conſent. . 7. That the duty of three ſhillings upon 
every tun of wine Gould be no longer collected. 8. That the 
juriſdiction of the ſteward, and marſhal of the king's court, 
ſhould be limited to cauſes concerning the officers of the houſ- 
hold, or ſuch as lived within the verge of the court. 9. That 
it ſhould be deemed felony in any one to take corn, goods, or 
merchandize, under a falie pretence of purveyance for the king. 
10. Thatſheriffs ſhould be appointed by the chancellor, treaſurer, 
king's council, baronsof the exchequer, and juſtices of the king's 
bench; and that none ſhould be entruſted with the office but ſuch 
as had lands of ſufficient value to anſwer for their actions. II. 
That parliaments ſhould be held once a year. 12. That the coin 
of the kingdom ſhould not be altered, but for very cogent rea- 
ſons, and by the conſentof the baronage. 13. That all perſons 

roſecuted unjuſtly, and acquitted, ſhould be entitled to 
ages. 14. That none ſhould be appealed maliciouſly, or 
outlawed in counties where they had no lands or tenements, 
15. That they ſhould neither forfeit their eſtates, nor loſe their 
hves, provided they ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the king's 
riſon to ſtand trial. 16. That pardons for robbery, and other 
elonies, ſhould not be granted without good reaſon; but be 
deemed void, unleſs agreeable to the king's oath, the courſe 
of the law, and the cuſtom of the — 17. That all 
pri vy- ſeals for ſopping law, or common right, on falſe pre- 
tences of being in the ſervice of the crown, ſhould be declared 
void, and the plantiff recover damages on diſcovery of the de- 
ceit. 18. That the juriſdiction of the court of exchequer 
- ſhould be oonfined to ſuch pleas as concerned the crown, the 
officers of the exchequer, and their menial ſervants. 19. That 
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| acquittances ſhould be given for debts paid, and accounts paſſed 
in the exchequer ; or, if denied, the plantiff ſhould have redreſs 
in parliament. 20. That all grants of lands, caſtles, towns, 
offices, wards, and eſcheats, in any part of the king's domi- 
nions, made fince the ſixteenth of March in the foregoing year, 
ſhould be reſumed by the crown, and not renewed to the ſame 
perſons, without the advice of the barons, or the conſent of 
| the parliament; and that all grants which might be made be- 
fore the king's debts ſhould be paid, and his revenue improved, 
ſhould be deemed null and void, and the procurers of ſuch be 
puniſhed by the award of the baronage. 21. That all evil 
counſellors ſhould be removed from the king's perſon, parti- 
cularly Henry de Beaumont, and his fiſter the lady Veſey, who 
had obtained gow from the king, diſhonourable to the dig- 
nity and prejudicial to the prerogatives of the crown. 22. That 
whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil counſel to his majeſty, 
removed all perſons of integrity and abilities from the public of- 
fices, and ſupplied their places with his own weak and worthleſs 
creatures, embezzled the king's treaſure, impoveriſhed the realm, 
by obtaining unreaſonable grants, and procuring blank charters 
which he filled up according to his own pleaſure; protected rob- 
bers, arrogated to himſelf the regal power and dignity, and 
formed affociations inconſiſtent with the laws of the land, he 
ſhould, for theſe miſdemeanors, abjure the kingdom for ever 
before the firſt of November; and if found in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions after that day, ſhould be treated as an 
enemy to the public. 23. That the king ſhould not leave the 
realm, nor declare war againſt any prince or potentate, without 
the conſent of the barons. 24. That upon his qun_ng the 
kingdom, with their conſent, a guardian of the realm ſhould 
be appointed by the parliament, which ſhould alſo nominate the 
chief officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, of the revenue, and of 
juſtice, as well as the keepers of foreſts, the eſcheators on both 
ſides the Trent, and; in a word, all perſons employed under 
the crown in any part of his majeſty's dominions. 25. That 
all perſons in office ſhould take an oath to obſerve theſe ordi- 
nances. 26. And that one biſhop, two earls, and as many 
barons, ſhould be choſen in every parliament, to receive com- 
plaints againſt the king's miniſters, and others, who ſhould 
violate theſe ordinances, and puniſh the offenders at diſcretion. 
See Acta Publ. p. 225, 226. Brady's Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 102— 
119. and Appendices, No. 50, Kc. 
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The parliament now broke up, after a very long 
ſ-Mon, which had ſo much tired the members, that 
a petition Was preſented by a conſiderable number 
of them to the king, praying that they might be 
diſmiſſed, with leave to retire to theirſeveral coun- 
ties and habitations : accordingly the parliament 
was prorogued to the firſt F riday in November. 
In the mean time, Edward having ſuffered himſelf 
to be bound with fetters that he could not eaſily 
ſhake off, lamented his hard fate in being obliged 
to part with his favourite Gaveſton, who, by an el- 

ecial article inthe ordinances, had been condemned 
to perpetual baniſhment from the Engliſh territo- 
ries. However, to ſave him the diſgraceful cha- 
rafter of an exile, he gave him an imaginary com- 
miſſion for raiſing troops in Gaſcony, for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the count de Foix, who was at variance 
with the king of France; but Edward's quick- 
ſighted queen had taken care to prejudice her fa- 
ther ſo much againſt him, that, finding he could 
not with ſafety remain in France, he retired into 
Flanders, where he lived in great ſplendor. His 
baniſhment, however, was not of long continuance, 
for as ſoon as the parliament (which was to ſit in 
November, but had been prorogued for ſome time 
longer) was broke up, Edward, with a ſhameful 
inſincerity and diſregard of his ſolemn promiles, 
early in the beginning of the year 1312, ſent him 
over an order to repair immediately to England ; 
and we meet with a proclamation, in Mr. Rymer's 
Collections, repealing by the royal prerogative 
the exile of Piers Gaveſton, as being unjuſt and 
contrary to the laws which he, the king, was at 
his coronation ſworn to obſerve.” 

This bare-faced breach of the late ordinances 
could not fail of raiſing all the reſentment of the 
great men, who had had a ſhare in enacting them, 
and whoſe intereſts were concerned to enforce 
the obſervance of them. Edward was now at 
York, whither he had gone to welcome back his 
darling Gaveſton, and ſolace himſelf in the plea- 
ſure of his company and converſation. The little 
confidence to be put in the oath or promiſes of 
the king, and the inſufferable inſolence of the 
worthleſs wretch on whom he laviſhed the wealth 
of his kingdom, made ſeveral noblemen, of the firſt 
rank and character, think it a kind of duty incum- 
bent upon them, both on their own account and 
that of their country, to unite together, The chiefs 
or heads of this aſſociation were the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford and high-conſtable of England, Guy Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, the earls of Pembroke and 
Surry, and ſeveral other biſhops and barons: with 
theſe joined, to the great increaſe of their intereſt 
and power, Thomas Plantagenet, earl of Lancaſter, 
who, by his vaſt eſtates and his own royal deſcent, 
was by far the greateſt ſubject in England“. Ce- 
mented by a fondneſs for popularity and a declared 
averſion to the minion and meaſures of the court, 
the confederacy ſeemed but as one perſon, ani- 
mated by the ſame ſoul : after ſeveral conferences 
.upon the ſtate of affairs, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to take up arms, to aſſert their own rights 
and privileges, and reſcue their maſter out of the 
hands of a rapacious and over-bearing favourite. 
If, in the proſecution of this enterprize, laudable 
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in itſelf, they ran into exceſſes ſubverſive of the 
juſt diſtinctions to be preſerved between royalty 
and the ſubject; if they ſuffered private views to 
get the better of public virtue; it was becauſe 
they were men, and that the purſuits of men are, 
in general, liable to be affected by prejudice or 
ſclf-intereſtednels, 

The confederate barons began their operations 
by chuſing the earl of Lancaſter to command the 
forces they propoſed to raiſe in their ſeveral coun- 
ties; an honour which could-not be refuſed to his 
merit, even if no regard had been paid to his 
my After this reſolution was taken, and be- 
ore they would proceed to extremities, they ap- 
plied to the king himſelf, by humble petition, | 
deſiring that he would remand Gaveſton into ba- 
niſhment, agreeable to the late ordinance, which he 
had ſo ſolemnly promiſed to obſerve; but Edward, 
as if he had rather ſtudied to provoke than appeaſe 
his juſtly diſcontented ſubjects, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing their demand, wilfully committed a freſh vio- 
lation of one of the principal articles of the ordi- 
nances, by making the biſhop of Lichfield high- 
treaſurer, without conſulting the ordainers; and, 
that he might leave no one error uncommitted, he, 
at the very time when the ſpirit of oppoſition ſhewed 
itſelf moſt powerful againſt his favourite, made 
him governor of Nottingham and warden of the 
foreſts on this ſide the Trent, The barons ſeeing 
the king thus obſtinate, and that every method of 
reconciliation was rejected by him, diſperſed them- 
ſelves into the ſeveral counties, and began to raiſe 
an army, not againſt their ſovereign, but againſt 
the deſtructive power of his miniſter. After drawing 
all their forces together, they marched directly to 
York, thinking to ſurprize the king, whoſe indo- 
lence they well knew ; but herein they were de- 
ceived, for hearing of the earl of Lancaſter's ap- 
proach, he retired to Newcaſtle, as a place of 
greater ſafety, by reaſon of an excellent garriſon 
with which he had taken care to furniſh it. But 
as the lords continued advancing northward, Ed- 
ward's fears increaſed; and, taking Gaveſton with 
him, he went on board a veſlel and threw himſelf 
into Scarborough, thinking that a place in which 
he might truſt the perſon of his favourite, whoſe 
welfare affected him more than his own, or that of 
his royal conſort, whom he had abandoned, though 
big with child, in Newcaſtle, refuſing to take her 
along with him in his flight. The earl of Lanca- 
ſter being made acquainted with her forlorn con- 
dition, ſent a meſſage to her, in the name of the 
confederacy, aſſuring her, that nothing was in- 
tended againſt either the dignity or fafory of the 
king or herſelf, but only againſt that of the per- 
nicious favourite, who had alienated his maſter's 
affections from his faithful ſubjeAs, and even from 
thoſe the neareſt allied to him. After this, Lan- 
caſter appearing with his forces before the walls 
of Newcaſtle, the gates were inſtantly thrown open 
to him ; and the confederates, after having allowed 
their troops a few days refreſhment, advanced to 
Scarborough, where Gaveſton was ſhut up. The 
king had by this time retired to York, in hopes 
of railing forces ſufficient to relieve his favou- 
rite, whom, at parting, he recommended in the 


ſtrongeſt terms to Henry de Beaumont, a crea- 


He was ſon to Edmund, ſon of Henry III. and earl of Lancaſter, Leiceſter, and Ferrers ; and in right of his wiſe, of Lin- 


coln and Saliſbury. 
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ture of his, whom he had made governor of the 
lace. ä 

When Edward came to York, he found himſelf 
miſerably deceived in his expectations of raiſing 
forces there, the people in general ſhewing a great 
backwardneſs to arm againſt thoſe who had taken 
the field purely in ſupport of the common caule. 
Thus diſappointed, he had recourſe to the poor 
expedient of directing a writ to the lords employed 
in the ſiege of Scarborough, commanding them to 
lay down their arms and diſband their troops; but 
ſuch an order, in the then ſituation of affairs, was, 
we may eaſily conceive, little attended to; on the 
contrary, the earls of Surry and Pembroke, with 
the lords Henry Piercy and Robert Clifford, who 
had been ſent by the earl of Lancaſter to lay ſiege 
to the caſtle, preſſed their operations with ſo much 
vigour that at length Gaveſton was obliged to ſur- 
render on certain conditions, the principal of which 
were, that he ſhould be allowed to ſpeak with the 
king, and that he ſhould be tried by his peers : 
for the performance of theſe two articles in parti- 
cular, Henry Piercy bound himſelf, under for- 
feiture of his eſtate, life, and limbs; as likewiſe to 
keep him in ſafety from all attempts againſt his 
perſon, till his deſtiny ſhould be finally ſettled by 
the judgment of parliament. 

The king no ſooner heard of his favourite's be- 
ing priſoner, than he ſent in the moſt ſuppliant 
manner to the barons, requeſting them not to do 
aught againſt his life; and to allow him, agreeable 
to the capitulation, to have an interview. This 
was what the party above all things thought them- 
ſelves intereſted to prevent, not doubting but the 
king would find ſome means to get him out of their 
hands. They accordingly entered into concert to 
end all their apprehenſions from Gaveſton's influ- 
ence over the king, and to gratify their private re- 
ſentments, by putting that nobleman to death while 
they had him in their ID The earl of Pem- 
broke taking charge of the priſoner, propoſed to 
conduct him to Wallingford caſtle, which belonged 
to Gaveſton as earl of Cornwall ; but ſtopped at 
Dedington, in Oxfordſhire, where he left him un- 
der a guard, on pretence of paſſing a night with 
his he". who was in the neighbourhood. 

Guy, earl of Warwick, having notice given him 
of this diſpoſition, got together a ſtrong torce, and 
ſurrounding the houſe where Gaveſton was lodged, 
took him out of the cyſtody of his keepers, and 
carried him to his own caſtle of Warwick, where 
the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel were 
aſſembled. Here a ſham trial was ſet on foot, and 
Gaveſton adjudged to die, as an enemy to the pub- 
lic ; he was'then removed to a place called Black- 
low Hill (now Gaverſike), about a mile out of 
Warwick, and there his head was ſevered from his 
body, by an executioner who had been previouſly 
provided for the bloody purpoſe. 

Such was the end of Piers Gaveſton, who, hav- 
ing enjoyed his prince's favour in an higher degree 
than was ſcarce ever known in any other inftance, 
fell at laſt a victim to his own vanity, inſolence, and 
avarice; having ſo much incenſed the nobility by his 
arrogant treatment of them, and the people by the 
ill uſe he made of his maſter's favour, that his death 
was attended with public rejoicings, as if the ſtate 
had met with ſome ſignal deliverance. Neverthe- 
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formation that began in blood and 
however laudable the deſigns of the barons mi hr 
have been in the commencement, certain it is = 
this laſt act remains altogether inexcuſable; for 
admitting the reality of Gaveſton's guilt, which is 
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perjury; and, 


not to be denied, yet it would have been more 
conſiſtent with that honour and integrity to which 
his oppoſers laid claim, and have given the people 
a more favourable idea of their juſtice, had 

Juice, had the 
brought him to a fair trial, and made his death the 
legal conſequence of a juſt condemnation. 

The king had left York immediately after Ga. 
veſton's capitulation, and advanced as far north ag 
Berwick, where he was ſurprized with the news 
of his favourite's death.  Inflamed with the moſt 
implacable reſentment againſt the perpetrators of 
this bloody deed, he immediately ſet out for Lon- 
don, reſolved to revenge ſuch a flagrant inſult up- 
on the royal authority ; but he ſoon found it was 
not in his power to indulge this diſpoſition ; and 
the barons, now adding inſolence to injuſtice and 
murder, ſent a meſſage to the king, requiring him 
to confirm and put in execution the late ordinances: 
a demand to which Edward, after the ſhock they 
had juſt given to his nature, did not deign to re- 
turn an anſwer ; whereupon they drew together 
their army, and advanced as far as Dunſtable, in 
their way to London, determined to obtain that by 
force, which they plainly ſaw he would never be 
brought to grant them by application. The king, 
upon advice of their motions, thought proper to 
retire to Canterbury, not chuſing to truſt the 
Londoners ; from thence he ſent a meſſage to the 
confederate lords, commanding them to attend him 
at London, or Weſtminſter, after the feaſt of St. 
Michael, then and there to treat of matters relating 
to the ſtate, and the reforming the ordinances ; at 
the ſame time he forbad every one of them, „by 
the faith and homage they owed him, to approach 
with horſe and arms any nearer to London, under 
pain of treaſon.” 

Oppoſition was now degenerating faſt into rebel- 
lion: the lords, ſuſpecting that Edward could never 
be ſincere, while the death of his favourite was un- 
revenged, ſought impunity from one degree of 
guilt 1n another, and peremptorily refuſed to lay 
down their arms. Edward, in this extremity had 
recourſe to the mediation of two nuncios of the 

pe, and of Lewis, count of Evreux, a prince of 
the royal blood of France, who happened to be then 
in England: theſe, with the young earl of Glo- 
ceſter, and his father-in-law, the lord Mounther- 
mer, laboured fo heartily between both parties, 
that at length certain articles were agreed upon, to 
the mutual ſatisfaftion of the king and the barons, 
the latter of whom promiſed to reſtore the jewels 
and other treaſures belonging to Gaveſton, which 
had fallen into their hands; to aſk the king pardon 
publicly, and to make an open declaration, that in 
all their proceedings they had never entertained the 
moſt diſtant deſign againſt the royal perſon or dig- 
nity ; and that their ſole aim had been to procure a 
redreſs of grievances, and the removal of evil coun- 
ſellors from about the perſon of their ſovereign. 
The king promiſed, on his part, to grant a gene- 
ral pardon to them, and all their adherents, re- 
ſerving a power to grant the like to thoſe who fa- 
voured Gaveſton's return from his exile, contrary 


leſs, the more diſpaſſionate and judicious part of 
the nation could not without horror behold a re- 


to the ſentence denounced againſt ſuch, by the or- 
dinances. At the ſame time he reſtored the 2 
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of the lord Henry Piercy, which he had ſeized into 
his hands upon the death of Gaveſton, and ac- 
quitted that nobleman from the farther penalties he 
was ſubjected to, by the bond into which he had 
entered for the earl of Cornwall's ſafety. 

This treaty, which reltored peace for a while to 
the kingdom, was finally concluded and ratified in 
the month of December, 1312 : and on the thir- 
teenth of the preceding month, Edward had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing his queen delivered of his 
eldeſt ſon, afterwards the famous Edward III. 

During the courſe of this year, king Robert 
Bruce, whoſe party was daily increaſing in Scot- 
land, took advantage of the domeſtic troubles in 
which England was engaged, to carry the war out 
of his own country into thoſe on this fide of the 
Tweed; and, after having ravaged moſt part of 
the northern frontiers, taken the city of Durham, 
and obliged the inhabitants of that biſhopric to 
purchaſe a partial truce for the ſum of two thou- 
land pounds, he returned, about the middle of 
October, into Scotland, with an immenſe booty in 
money, effects, priſoners, and hoſtages : he like- 
wiſe attempted to ſurprize the town of Berwick by 
ſcaling the walls, but being diſcovered by the bark- 
ing — | a dog, the aſſailants were obliged to retire 
with loſs. He proved more ſucceſsful in his attack 
on Perth, which he reduced, and ordered all the 
Scots found therein to be hanged ; but to the Eng- 
liſh he gave not only their lives, but liberty to re- 
turn to their own country. 

Thus ended the year 1312 in both Kingdoms : 
Bruce remained covered with glory and ſucceſs; 
Edward, to his infinite mortification, ſaw his power 
circumſcribed both at home and abroad, without 
being able to prevent it. This latter, however, 
terrified at the rapid progreſs of Bruce's arms, 
liſtened to a 2 made by the French king, in 
the beginning of the year 1313, for bringing about 
a treaty between the Scots and the Engliſn; and, 
in order to confer more particularly about theſe 
matters, as alſo ſatisfy a deſire he had to be pre- 
ſent at the knighting and coronation of his queen's 
brother, Lewis, king of Navarre, Edward ſet out 
for Paris, together with his royal conſort, in the 
month of May, after having appointed the biſhop 
of Bath and Wells (and not the earl of Gloceſter, 
as ſome hiſtorians erroneouſly have it) guardian of 
the kingdom during his abſence. 

Edward was received at the court of France with 
the greateſt diſtinction and cordiality; and the vari- 
ous amuſements he found there made him ſpend a 
longer time in Paris than he at firſt intended, After 
the ceremony of the coronation and knighting was 
over, king Philip and his three ſons took the croſs; 
and their example was ſoon followed by Edward 
himſelf, with numbers of the Engliſh nobility : in 
a word, a moſt intimate union ſeems now to have 
been cemented between the two courts. 

About the middle of July theking returned to 
England, and writs were iſſued for the meeting of 
a 5 at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-third 
of September, in order to confirm the act of am- 
neſty granted the preceding year to thoſe concerned 
in the death of Gaveſton, and the inſurrection pre- 
vious thereto. The proper inſtruments for that 
purpoſe being made out, the royal ſignet was put, 
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on the fifteenth of October, to particular pardons 
for the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and War- 
wick, and about five hundred of their adherents 
by name; and an ordinance was iſſued, by aſſent 
of the barons, declaring it to be part of the royal 
prerogative to forbid all perſons from coming to 
parliament in arms. An act of grace was alſo pub- 
liſhed in favour of all the friends of Gaveſton, who 
had counſelled or aſſiſted him at or in his return 
from exile *, | | 
The publication of theſe general pardons having 
at length quietted all animoſities, the parliament 
granted the king a conſiderable ſubſidy towards a 
vigorous proſecution of the war with Scotland. 
This was indeed greatly wanted, for Bruce, tak- 
ing advantage of the diviſions in the Engliſh go- 
vernment, had made himſelf maſter of the im- 
portantfortreſſes of Roxburgh and Edinburgh, and 
of the Iſle of Man: in ſhort, his ſucceſſes at this 
time were ſuch, that the Engliſh found them- 
ſelves now ſtripped of all the places they poſſeſſed 
in Scotland, except Berwick, Dunbar, and Stir- 
ling. The Scots who till adhered to the Engliſh, 
being ſo hard preſſed by the Brucean party, had 
deputed Patrick, earl of March, and Adam Gor- 
don, to repreſent their diſtreſs and ſolicit immedi- 
ate aſſiſtance. They arrived at a lucky ſeaſon ; 
Edward and his parliament were now upon ſuch 
good terms, that the deputies were ſent back with 
aſſurances that, by the feaſt of St. John next fol- 
lowing, he would be at Berwick with a numerous 
and well diſciplined army, to take the field againſt 
the enemy. | 

Edward was as good as his word, for he imme- 
diately iſſued ſummons to all the military tenants, 
ſheriffs, and other officers in England, to repair 
with their whole forces to Berwick upon Tweed, 
before the eleventh of June following : the like 
writs were ſent to all the military tenants of Ire- 
land, the earl of Ulſter being appointed their ge- 
neral,” and the earl of Pembroke guardian of Scot- 
land. 

About this time the two d'Eſpenſers, afterwards 
ſo famous in Engliſh ſtory, began to grow into 
great credit with the king; the younger of theſe 
eſpecially ſeemed on the eve of ſucceeding Gaveſton 
both in power and inſolence. This gave great 
umbrage to the oppoſing lords, for ſuch they ſtill 
ſeem to have remained, notwithſtanding the late 
outward reconciliation ; and fearful of truſting 
themſelves in the power of the king and his new fa- 
vourite, with a numerous army at their devotion, 
they poſitively declined giving their attendance in 
the Scottiſh expedition. 

In the month of January, 1314, a parliament 
was aſſembled, in order to examine the ordinances, 
many of which appeared ſo injurious to the crown, 
that the aſſembly, in which the king's friends now 
bore a large majority, rejected them as ſubverſive of 
the conſtitution, It was upon this account, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, that the earl of Lan- 
caſter, and the other aſſociated barons, refuſed to 
attend the king in his northern progreſs. The lat- 
ter, however, having received advice that the 
Scots had fallen into Cumberland, where they had 
committed violent depredations; as alſo that Ed- 
ward, brother to Robert Bruce, had formed the 
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* Before the 
aſked pardon of t 


arliament broke up, the barons publicly 
he king in Weſtminſter-hall, before all the | Walſing 


people, in terms the moſt ſubmiſlive, acknowleging the par- 
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don he — them to be the pure effe&t of his clemency, 
am. | 
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ſiege of Stirling caſtle, the moſt important fortreſs 
left in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, he ſet out 
ſooner than he intended, and making new levies 1n 
every place through which he paſſed, he, on his 
arrival at Berwick in the beginning of June, found 
himſelf at the head of a finer army than had been 
ever ſeen in England: he began his march for 
Scotland with no leſs than one hundred thouſand 
men, attended by a prodigious number of wag- 
gons and other carriages, laden with baggage and 
proviſions. The Engliſh, vain of the ſuperiority 
of their numbers, held it criminal to doubt of 
ſucceſs; they already beheld their enemy van- 
quiſhed ; not ſuſceptible of fear, they deſpited pre- 
cautions, and advanced rather as if they were go- 
ing to celebrate than contend a victory. 

The crafty Bruce ſuffered them to advance with- 
out moleſtation. He had ſecured an advantageous 


poſt in the neighbourhood of Stirling, where he 


D 


waited for the Engliſh to attack him, which, when- 


ever they did, he knew mult be to their own loſs, 
from the manner and fituation of his camp, which 
was bounded on one fide by a moraſs, and on the 
other by a ſteep hill, ſo that his flanks were per- 
fectly ſecured from all danger of an attack: in the 
front of his camp ran a ſmall rivulet, called Ban- 
nock-burn (from which the action of the day re- 
ceived its name); the banks of this ſtream were 
lined with ſharp ſtakes driven in after the manner 
of palliſades, and the bed or channel of the water 
was filled with the ſame inſtruments, in order to 
lame the Engliſh horſe if they ſhould attempt to 
paſs it. Several pits were alſo dug in different 
parts round the camp, in which thoſe wooden ſtakes 
were alſo placed, with the ſharp points upwards, 
and concealed by turff or ſod, that the enemy, in 
riding full ſpeed, might fall into them unawares, 
and thus be diſabled from making farther reſiſt- 
ance. 

The van of the Engliſh army, commanded by 
the earls of Gloceſter and Hereford, was now in 
fight of Stirling and the Scattiſh camp, when a 
gallant knight, fir Richard de Bohun, deſcrying a 
party of the enemy at one of the extremities of a 
neighbouring wood, rode up full ſpeed at the head 
of a party of Welſh horſe to engage them, but 
quickly found himſelf drawn into an ambuſh by 
Robert Bruce, who now iſſuing out of the wood in 
perſon, rode up to Bohun, and cleft his ſcull with 
a battle-ax. The Engliſh horſe riding up to re- 
lieve this party, found themſelves in a moſt mi- 
ſerable ſituation; hampered in the wooden toils of 
the enemy, they lay a defenceleſs and eaſy prey to 
the Scots, who broke in upon them with the moſt 
terrible and murderous fury; the earl of Gloceſter 
was unhorſed, and the lord Clifford ſeveral times 
in danger of being cut off. As both parties re- 
ceived continual reinforcement from their reſpec- 
tive armies, the engagement would in all probabi- 
lity have become general, had not night put an 
end to the conflict. 

Early the next morning, the Engliſh troops were 
drawn out under arms and marſhalled in the follow- 
ing order; the wings, compoſed of cavalry, were 
commanded by the earls of Gloceſter and Here- 
ford, and the king in perſon commanded the centre 
or main body. Bruce, on the other hand, drew 
up his men, who were almoſt all of them foot, 
in three lines, and a body of reſerve, the center 


being commanded by himſelf, the right wing by 
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his brother Edward, the left by Randolph, and the 
corps de reſerve by Douglas and the lord high. 
ſteward of Scotland. * 
When the Engliſh army was ready to engage 
a diſpute aroſe between the earls of Gloceſter and 
Hereford, about the poſt of honour, and makin 
the firſt charge, which the former claimed by ., 
ſtom, as having been always enjoyed by his an- 
ceſtors; and the latter, as conſtable of England 
This was certainly a very unſeaſonable time to en. 
ter into a conteſt of this nature, and the diſpute 
proved very fatal in its conſequences; for the ear] 
of Gloceſter, burning with all the heat and impe- 
tuoſity of youth, broke out of the line, and at- 
tacked the body of Scots commanded by fir James 
Douglas : but his career was ſoon checked by the 
hidden pits and trenches, into which the horſes 
fell, and were ſtaked in the moſt terrible manner. 
The earl of Gloceſter's horſe being killed under 
him, he fell to the ground, from whence being un- 
able to riſe, through the weight of his armour, he 
was trodden to death: fir Giles de Argentun, a 
brave and experienced officer, advanced to his re- 
lief at the head of about fifty knights, aſſiſted by 
Robert de Clifford, Payen de Tibetor, and William 
Mareſchal, who all fell, ſurrounded. by the enemy, 
It was, indeed, the height of madneſs to begin 
the attack upon the Scots with the cavalry, after the 
experience of the foregoing day ; neither was this 
ever intended by the king, tor he had given orders 
to a body of infantry to take a circuit round the 
moraſs on the right of the Scotch army, and toat- 
tack their main body in flank; and, during the 
confuſion of the action there, the cavalry were to 
have forced the paſſage of the rivulet, and fallen 
ſword in hand upon the already embarraſſed ene- 
my : all theſe prudent precautions were, however, 


overturned by the raſhneſs of Gloceſter, already 


related. 

But that nobleman had hardly paid the forfeit 
of his imprudence and diſregard to military diſci- 
pline, when the Engliſh infantry, having made 
their preſcribed circuit, fell with incredible fury 
upon thewing commanded by Randolph, and galled 
them ſo ſeverely with repeated ſhowers of arrows, 
that they began to give way. This might have 
determined the fortune of the day, had not Bruce's 
brother Edward, with the diviſion under his com- 
mand, and fir James * rr at the head of the 
body of reſerve, made a ſudden wheel, by which 
they fell in upon the Engliſh rear, and, taking 
them thus by ſurprize, put them into an irretriev- 
able diſorder, which was ſoon followed by a general 
rout, attended with prodigious ſlaughter. 

Mean while the center commanded by Edward, 


Robert Bruce in perſon, who waited for him with 
great reſolution on the oppoſite ſide of the rivulet. 
The Engliſh, who were already diſpirited by the 
deſtruction of their wings, and the lofs of their 
braveſt officers, ſupported the charge but weakly ; 
while Bruce, who fought in the front line of his 
army, acquitted himſelf with the moſt ſurprizing 
valour. And now, on a ſudden, the ears of the 
Engliſh were ſtruck with a loud ſhout, and they 
perceived a body of people pouring down a neigh- 
bouring hill, in fight of the place of action, that 
were no other than the ſuttlers and followers 
of the Scottiſh camp, who, perceiving the advan- 


tage gained by fir James Douglas, in his part of 


the 


marched on againſt the Scots, commanded by king 
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the army, were haſting to have a ſhare of the plun- 
der: the Engliſh, however, ſtartled at their ac- 
clamations, and the numbers that appeared in 
motion, imagined they were ſuccours coming to 


oath . D 
reinforce the enemy; and; on this ſuppoſition took 


themſelves to flight with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The active Bruce did not fail to improve their 
confuſion into a complete victory on his part; the 
king of England, after making a moſt gallant de- 
fence, was obliged to retire, and, being cloſely 
purſued by the enemy, eſcaped with great difficulty 
to the caſtle of Dunbar, where he was hoſpitably 
received by earl Patrick, the old and faithful friend 
of his family. 
This is the beſt account we are able to give of this 
fatal battle, which was fought on the twenty-fifth of 
June, 1314. Great numbers of the Engliſh were 
killed, as well in the purſuit as in the field; and 
the ſlaughter would have been ſtill more gene- 
ral, had not the Scots turned their attention to 
plunder the baggage, rather then follow the ene- 
my: it is ſaid the booty made on this occaſion 
amounted to near two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The chief of the priſoners were the earls 
of Hereford and Monthermer, the earl of Angus, 
the lords Henry Piercy, Neville, Scrope, Lacy, 
Acton, Giffard, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, Beau- 
champ, with many other barons, to the num- 
ber of two- and- twenty, with a prodigious num- 
ber of knights and other gentlemen. Among the 
killed, beſides the earl of Gloceſter, were counted 
the lord Clifford, the lord Willyngton, lord Ed- 
mund Maule, &c. the number of noblemen, 
barons, knights, and bannerets, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty-fout; and of the common men 
near twenty - thouſand: though the Scottiſh hiſ- 
torians make the number of the former to be ſeven 
hundred, and that of the latter fifty thouſand; a 
ridiculous exaggeration ! They themſelves Joſt four 
thouſand of their beſt men, but few of any note 
beſides William Vipont and Walter Roſs. 
King Edward had ſcarce time to ſhut himſelf up 
in Dunbar caſtle, when ſir James Douglas, at the 
head of four hundred horſe, appeared in ſight of 
the place; and though he could not entertain any 
hopes of reducing it, yet he continued hovering 
round the neighbourhood, in the ſuppoſition that 
Edward might attempt to make his eſcape to Ber- 
wick by land, in which caſe he had a chance to 
intercept him, and finiſh the war at one blow *. 
Edward, however, found means to get on board 
a {mall fiſhing-boat, and, truſting himſelf to the 
mercy of the winds and weather, got ſafely to 
Berwick, where he immediately began to prepare 
for the ſafety of the place. 
Bruce diſtinguiſhed himſelf after the victory no 
leſs by his humanity and generoſity, than he had 
done by his bravery and generalſhip in the gaining 
it: he treated thoſe whom he had made priſoners 
with the greateſt tenderneſs ; he ſent the bodies of 
the earl of Gloceſter and lord Clifford to the king 
of England; he diſmiſſed the lord Monthermer, 
for whom he had a particular friendſhip, without 
ranſom ; to the ſlain he cauſed every decent rite 
to be performed; and thoſe who turvived were 
aſſured of liberty as ſoon as a cartel ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, which was ſoon after done, and the earl 
of Hereford and other noblemen were exchanged 
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for Bruce's wife, his daughter and ſiſter, Donald, 
earl of Marr, and the biſnop of Glaſgow, who had 
been in captivity in England ever ſince the defeat 
of the Scots at Methuen, in 1306. 

Edward, having put the caſtle of Berwick 
in a proper ſtate of defence, ſet out for York, to 
meet a parliament, which had been ſummoned to 
ſit there on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, to conſult about 
the ſtate of public affairs; but the barons, whe- 
ther out of humour at the late public diſaſter, or 
from whatever other cauſe, inſtead of granting the 
king a ſubſidy for carrying on the Scottiſh war, which 
he now demanded of them, fell upon the ſubject of 
grievances, and preſented a ſtrong remonſtrance 
concerning his non-obſervance of the ordinances, 
the partiality he ſhewed to his new favourites, the 
d'Eſpenſers, and other foreigners, whoſe removal 
from the royal perſon and councils they infiſted upon. 
Edward was obliged to give way to the times : 
Hugh d'Eſpenſer was made to retire from court, 
as alſo the lord Beaumont, another perſon obnaxi- 
ous to the parliament ; and moſt of the great of- 
fices under the crown were now filled with perſons 
nominated by the confederate barons. 

While this parliament was ſitting, Bruce, mak- 
ing a noble ute of his ſucceſs, ſent to Edward, of- 
fering to come to an accommodation upon any rea- 
ſonable terms, and deſiring that he might be taken 
into favour and friendſhip. Upon this commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed on both ſides, to ſettle the 
conditions of a peace, and conferences were opened 
at Durham; but the Scottiſh deputies inſiſting, as 
a preliminary article, that king Robert Bruce's title, 
and. the independency of the crown of Scotland, 
ſhould be formally allowed by Edward, the latter, 
notwithſtanding the reverſe of fortune he had lately 
experienced, rejected this demand with indigna- 
tion, and the conferences were immediately broken 
off, 

The victorious Bruce, enraged at this obſtinacy 
of the Engliſh court, ſent his brother Edward and 
ſir James Douglas, with a ſtrong body of forces, 
to invade England by Berwick; and they, falling 
upon Northumberland, laid the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham under contribution; and, advancing into York- 
ſhire, burnt the towns of Appleby, Kirkwood, and 
other places: at the ſame time, another party of 
Scots entered England by Redeſdale and T wee- 
dale, where they not only ſubdued all the country 


round, but obliged the inhabitants to ſwear alle- 


glance to king Robert Bruce. | 

Towards the latter end of this year Edward left 
Vork; and, as his nobles refuſed to grant him a 
ſupply, he was reduced to the diſagreeable neceſ- 
ſity of borrowing, at great diſadvantage, ſeveral 
ſums from foreign powers. Upon his return to 
Windſor, where he kept his Chriſtmas, he cauſed 
Gaveſton's body to be re- interred with great ſolem- 
nity at Langley abbey, in Hertfordſhire, with a 
grant of twenty pounds per annum to the monks, 
tor praying for the ſoul of the deceaſed. 

This year died Edward's father-in-law Philip le 
Bel, or the Fair, king of France, who had been 
the ſecret abettor and ſupporter of Bruce againſt 
the Engliſh, in whoſe weakneſs he looked upon his 
own ſafety chiefly to conſiſt. 

The year 1315 opened with a very melancholy 
proſpect ; the nation was not only diſgraced in its 


* Edward's danger, during his flight, was ſuch, that he 
made a ſolemn vow to Heaven, if he eſcaped, to give a houſe 


in Oxford to twenty-four Carmelite Friars divines. Wal- 
ſingham. | | | 
arms 
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arms abroad, but rent by domeſtic factions at 
home; and, to crown theſe calamities, the ſcourge 
of famine began to make itſelf ſeverely felt. The 
parliament, who had aſſembled at Weſtminſter on 
the twentieth of January, preſented a petition to 
the king againſt monoplizers of proviſions, as the 
cauſe of the reigning ſcarcity ; and an order was 
publiſhed for ſettling the price of victuals, which 
the reader will find in the note*. This parliament 
ſeems to have met in better temper than the laſt, 
for we find, by the Public Acts, that they granted 
the king a twentieth part of their goods: the le- 
vying of this ſupply occaſioned ſome diſturbances 
in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire, which, however, 
were ſoon quieted. 

Mean time the nation ſuffered greatly, not only 
from the famine, which raged in the moſt terrible 
manner, but alſo from the inroads of the Scots, 
who, taking advantage of the deep conſternation 
into which the Engliſh were thrown by the fatal 
day of Bannock-burn, were continually falling up- 
on and waſting the country bordering upon their 
kingdom : Bruce had alſo found means to engage 
the earl of Flanders to furniſh him with a few ſhips, 
which, acting as privateers, diſtreſſed the Engliſh 
wherever they met them at ſea, and even made ſe- 
veral deſcents upon the defenceleſs parts of the 
coaſt, By land, the Scottiſh army taking the field 
early in the year, had entered the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham, and plundered the town of Hartlepool ; and 
Bruce in perſon advanced to the ſiege of Carliſle, 


which, after furiouſly battering for twelve days, 
he was obliged to quit, through the gallant beha- 
viour of the garriſon, and that with ſuch precipita- 
tion as to leave two of his generals in the hands of 
the Engliſh, who were commanded by the earl of 


Pembroke, Edward's lieutenant in the northern 
borders : nor were the Scots more ſucceſsful in an 
attempt they made both by ſea and land upon Ber- 
wick, being obliged to retire with ſome loſs. 

Edward all this while was taken up in ſettling 
ſome commotions that had happened in Wales, 
through the inſtigation of Llewellyn Biren, who, 
with his two ſons, being taken priſoner at the head 
of the inſurgents, that part of the country returned 
to its obedience. About this time alſo the earls of 
Lancaſter, Richmond, Surry, and Hereford, were 
reconciled to Edward, and promiſed to take the 
field in perſon againſt the Scots. But Edward, 
about this time met with freſh uneaſineſs in a part 
from whence he leaſt expected it. 

The Iriſh had, for a conſiderable time, com- 
plained by repeated petitions of the hardſhips and 
oppreſſions they ſuffered from the Engliſh governor 
ſent over to manage the affairs of their country; 
they had frequently applied to be admitted tenants 
of the king in capite, and to have their lands and 

ſſeſſions immediately under his protection, and 
in matters of judicature to be ſubject to his court 
only: but theſe petitions and demands had been 
continually rejected by the Engliſn court. At 
length the ſufferings of this ſubjected nation being 
grown too grievous for longer bearing, they ſo- 
licited the aſſiſtance of Robert Bruce, to deliver 
them from the Engliſh yoke, promiſing, in caſe 
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he ſhould ſucceed in the attempt, to ac 
him, or his brother Edward, for their ny 
vereign. 

Bruce was too good a politician to reje 
poſal of this 2 afforded him 0 — tn 
an opportunity of giving a powerful div 
the Engliſn arms, =, eſtabliſhing — 
tween the people of Scotland and Ireland, who wag 
ſidered each other as having one common original. 
Accordingly, having conſulted with his brother 
Edward and his principal nobles upon this ſubject 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the latter ſhoulg 
make a deſcent upon Ireland, and endeavour t, 
ſeparate that kingdom from the Engliſh govern 
ment. This reſolution was immediately put in hs, 
ecution with all the vigour and alacrity that the im. 
portance of the project demanded : Edward Bruce 
at the head of an army of fix thouſand men and 
a ſufficient number of tranſports, landed in Ulfter 
on the twenty- ſixth day of May, in the year 131; 
and was preſently joined by great numbers of the 
natives, who flocked to his ſtandard as a perſon 
who was come to deliver them from the moſt gall- 
ing ſervitude : in a word, he ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of an army conſiderable enough to take 
and deſtroy Dundalk, to plunder Urgyle, and to 
drive the Engliſh out of Ulſter. 

Sir Theobald de Verden had been made lord- 
juſtice of Ireland at the latter end of the preceding 
or beginning of this year. He was an active vigi- 
lant officer, and neglected nothing to check the 
progreſs of theſe unexpected invaders : he raiſed a 
conſiderable army, the command of which he gave 
to the earl of Ulſter; but that nobleman meetino 
with the Scotiſh army near Colraine, on the tent 
of September, was totally defeated by Edward 
Bruce, who after this vitory meeting with no op- 
poſition took the town of Carrick Fergus, received 
the ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the native Iriſh, and 
over-ran the whole county of Kildare, before the 
juſticiary was able to meet him in the field. At length 
the two armies joined near Sketheries; but here 
the good ſtar of Scotland again prevailed, and the 
Juſticiary's army was routed with great ſlaughter. 

Edward all thistime was not wantingin theduties 
of government: he neglected no meaſures that he 
thought conductive to the preſervation of Ireland. 
He ſent a commiſſion to fir John Hotham, for 
railing money by the ſale of wardſhips and marri- 
ages, belonging to the crown in that country, in 
order to raiſe troops againſt the enemy ; he pro- 
miſed the moſt flattering encouragements to thoſe 
who ſhould ſignalize themſelves in the defence of 
his government; and, to put the common peo- 
ple in a good humour, he ſent orders to the juſ- 
ticiary, to remove all officers that had, either by 
their extortion or incapacity, given diſguſt in the 
poſts they filled. 

In the beginning of September this year, Ed- 
ward was at Lincoln, where he iſſued a writ for 
expelling all the Flemings that were in the king- 
dom ; and he ſent orders to all the governors of the 
places belonging to him in France, to break off all 
intercourſe with that people, becauſe they were 


| conſidered in the light of rebels to the king of 


© The pou afixed to the ſeveral kinds of proviſion, by 

this act of parliament, were as follow: two pounds eight 
 thillings, of our preſent money, for the beſt ox not fed with 
corn; if fed with corn, three pounds twelve ſhillings”: a fat 
hog of two years old, ten ſhillings : a fat weather unſhorn, a 


crown ; if ſhorn, three ſhillings and ſix pence : a fat gooſe, 
ſeven pence half- penny: a fat capon, ſix pence: a fat hen, 
three pence : two chickens, three pence : four pigeons, three 
—_— two dozen of eg three pence. Rot. Parl. 7 Ed. II. 


35, 36. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 205. | 
France, 
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France, with whom Edward was at this juncture 
on very good terms, and that they had, moreover, 
aſſiited the rebels in Scotland (as the Engliſh go- 
vernment affected to ſtyle them), with veſſels, arms, 
and proviſions. | 

Our Engliſh hiſtorians in general have been very 

uick-lighced to the failings, but blind to the real 
merits, of the unfortunate prince whoſe reign we 
are now deſcribing : let poſterity then learn, that 
he was ſtrictly jealous of the commercial rights 
of his ſubjects. Notwithſtanding the intimacy 
which ſubſiſted between him and the king of France, 
he demanded juſtice of the latter, in a peremptory 
manner, againſt the inhabitants of Calais, who had 
ſeized four merchant ſhips belonging to the port of 
London, bound, under the king's licence, to Ant- 
werp: and when the king of France propoſed that 
a ſtaple- port ſhould be opened in France, for the 
diſpoſal of Engliſh commodities, which was then 
looked upon as an advantageous offer, he would 
not take upon him to do any thing in it, till he had 
ſummoned a committee of merchants out of differ- 
ent ports of the kingdom, to conſult with him and 
his parliament on that ſubject, 

On the twenty-ſeventh of January, 1316, a par- 
liament was ſummoned to meet at Lincoln; but, 
by reaſon of the abſence of the earl of Lancaſter 
and other great men, did not enter upon the buſi- 
neſs of ſtate till the twelfth of February. The 
earl being then arrived, the reaſon of this parlia- 
ment being convened was declared, and an aid be- 
ingdemanded by the king, for carrying on the war 
in Scotland, the aſſembly deſired time to conſider 
of it; in the mean while, the king, willing to 
omit nothing that could induce them chearfully to 
comply with his requeſt, did of his own accord 
iſſue writs for obſerving the ordinances of the pre- 
Jates, earls, and barons, which he had formerly 
accepted, and the perambulations of the foreſts, 
which had been made in the time of his father. 
A few days after this was done, the parliament 
voted an extraordinary ſupply for carrying on the 
Scottiſh war +. 

But famine, with all its train of horrors, deſolat- 
ed the land in the moſt dreadful manner : the dead 
were frequently devoured by the living; nor did 
the evil ſtop here, for the priſon-doors were broke 
open, and the malefactors dragged forth to ſatisfy 
the ravenous appetite of the populace. Amidſt 
ſuch unprecedented calamity, Edward or his 
generals, could make but a feeble effort againſt 
the enemy: a treaty, therefore, was ſet on foot, for 
concluding a truce with the Scots : but the lat- 
ter inſiſting on high terms, and Edward not be- 
ing willing to make any conceſſions, the confe- 
rences ended without any effect. 

About this time, Edward, willing to reſtore 
peace and harmony in his own kingdom, fought a 
perfect reconciliation with the earl of Lancaſter and 
his party; the earl was made preſident of the king's 
council, and appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces acting or to act againſt the Scots. 
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Bruce thinking himſelf perfectly ſecure from any 
formidable efforts on the part of the Engliſh in 
their preſent circumſtances, paſſed over to Ireland, 
in the month of April this year, with thirty thou- 
ſand men, to complete the conqueſt of that king- 
dom. His brother Edward had all this time re- 
mained in entire ſecurity in Ulſter: he had even 
aſſumed the title of king, and kept ſomewhat like 
the appearance of a court; and he was ſo much en- 
couraged by the junction with Robert and his nu- 
merous forces, that he cauſed himſelf (with the con- 
ſent, and at the deſire of the other) to be ſolemnly 
crowned king of Ireland at Dundalk. And now 
no means, even thoſe replete with the greateſt 
cruelty (according to the majority of the Inth hiſ- 
torians) were left untried, to drive out and extir- 
pate all the Engliſh from that country; and the 
king of England ſaw himſelf on the point of hav- 
ing an iſland of the greateſt importance to his crown 
wreſted from him, without being able to ſend 
it the leaſt relief. What he could, indeed, he did, 
by encouraging his party to perſevere in their 
loyalty, by the beſt rewards he could beſtow : the 
lord-juſtice was made earl of Carrick; and Fitz 
Gerald, a powerful knight in the Engliſh intereſt, 
earl of Kildare. 

In the mean time, the Scots, aſſiſted by the O' 
Neils, O*Connors, and other Iriſh chieftains, and 
their clans, advanced even to the gates of Dublin, 
in hopes to ſurprize that capital; but the citizens, 
who were prepared for their coming, gave them ſo 
gallant a reception, that they were forced to retire 
with conſiderable loſs : in ſhort, after ſome months 
ſpent in gaining very little advantage, and a dearth, 
attended by a mortality, having gotten into the 
Scottiſh army, Robert Bruce was obliged to relin- 
quiſh his propoſed conqueſt of Ireland, and, leav- 
ing his brother ſtill maſter of Ulſter, returned home, 
with not above a fourth of the army he had carried 
out with him, the reſt having been deſtroyed by 
ſickneſs and famine. 

A little before the departure of the Scots, Ed- 
ward of England had made ſhift to get together a 
body of forces, which he ſent over, under the con- 
duct of Roger Mortimer, afterwards the famous earl 
of Marche: at the ſame time taking advantage of 
Bruce's abſence from his own dominions, he marched 
in perſon down to the borders, and actually entered 
Scotland; but being oppoſed by Douglas, one of 
Bruce's generals, to whom he had left the command of 
thearmy during his abſence, Edward was obliged to 
retire, not without ſome loſs. While Edward was 
in the North he revoked the ſentence of baniſnment 
and prohibition of commerce, that had been iſſued 
againſt the Flemings, finding it had been attended 
with ſeveral inconveniences to his own ſubjects. 

Early in the year 1317, two cardinals arrived in 
England, ſent by the pope to mediate a peace be- 
tween the kings of England and Scotland. It 
ſhould ſeem that they undertook this office at Ed- 
ward's deſire, ſince he ſettled a penſion upon each, 
in reward for the trouble they were at. Their ne- 


+ Every village, or hamlet, in the kingdom was ordered to 
furniſh one ſtout ſoldier well armed and accoutred, and pro- 
vided with ſubſiſtence for ſixty days, at the end of which he 
was to be maintained at the expence of his majeſty. Market 
towns were taxed at a higher rate in proportion to their ſize 
and ability ; but with an expreſs proviſo, that this grant ſhould 
not be made a precedent for the like demands for the future ; 
and the towns, — and cities of the royal demeſnes were 
exempted from the impoſition. The king ordered all the mi- 


+3 


litia of England to attend him at Newcaſtle by the enſuing 
Midſummer ; and to ſupport the charges of the projected ex- 
pedition, the knights, citizens, and. burgeſſes granted a. fif- 


teenth of their moveables. Pat. 10 Edw. II. Brevia in Scacc. 
11 Edw. II. | 

The clergy in this parliament excuſed themſelves from giving 
any aid, alledging the dearneſs of proviſions as an excuſe ; 
and that, moreover, they could not make any grant without 


leave firſt obtained from the pope. 
6N gotiations, 
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gotiations, however, were attended with very little 
ſucceſs, as they refuſed in the farſt inſtance, to 

give Robert Bruce the title of king, which the 
other made the preliminary to every treaty : in a 
word, the Scot, on this occaſion, ſhewed a ſovereign 
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contempt of the papal authority, and a becoming 


reſolution in ſupporting his own dignity. The le- 
gates finding no likelihood of ſucceeding in the bu- 
ſineſs they came about, publiſhed the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt him and all his adherents, 
with an interdict on their lands and poſſeſſions: 
an expedient which had no viſible effect to the pre- 
judice of Robert's affairs. 

This year affairs in England were in the greateſt 
confuſion; a family-diſpute which had happened 
between the earls of Lancaſter and Surry, and in 
which the king had ſided with the latter, had ſo in- 
cenſed the haughty Lancaſter, that he flew to arms, 
and nothing could have hindered matters from 
breaking out into a cruel civil war, but the dread 


the nation was in of the power of the Scots, and | 


the earneſt labours of the queen and the two Romiſh 
legates (who were now returned from Scotland in- 
to England.) After ſeveral eſſays towards an ac- 
commodation, which had proved ineffectual, a 
meeting was held at Leiceſter, where it was at laſt 
happily. effected, to the univerſal joy of the nation: 
Edward granted a pardon, without any reſtrictions, 
for all that had paſſed ; and the king and earl em- 
braced one another in token of a perfect reconcili- 
ation. 

In a parliament held at Lincoln, on the next day 
after Trinity-ſunday, 1318, a petition was preſented 
to the king by the houſe, for the redreſs of griev- 
ances, and requeſting a confirmation of the late 
ordinances, and the charter of hberties, which Ed- 
ward promiſed to comply with, in order to gain 
time, but apparently without any deſign of keep- 
ing his word. The pope's legates took their leave 
during this ſeſſion to return home, but not without 
having, during their ſtay here, made feveral at- 
tempts (though indeed without effect) to encroach 
upon the prerogative : in particular, they talked 
of a bull for taking away all pluralities, and reſerv- 
ing the vacant benefices to be filled up by the pope. 

On the eighteenth of March this year, commiſ- 
fioners were appointed to treat with the Scot about 
a peace; but Bruce, who looked upon this only as 
a feint to amuſe him, and check his defigned ope- 
rations, reſolved to ſtrike ſome important blow be- 
fore the conferences ſhould be opened. Accord- 
ingly, on the ſecond of April, he went and fat down 
before Berwick, which he reduced, and re-annexed 
to the crown of Scotland. This ſucceſs was fol- 
lowed by a multitude of others, in all the northern 
parts of England, where there was no one found 
who dared to make the leaſt oppoſition to the Scots, 
who, after having ſatiated themſelves with blood 
and plunder, returned home about the middle of 
July. | 

Edward finding all his ſchemes of humbling the 
barons defeated by the deplorable ſtate of his af- 
fairs; he, therefore, ſet the beſt face on the 
matter, and, on the fifth of October, in a parlia- 
ment held at York, agreed to confirm the ordi- 
nance ;z and conſented to a proviſion, by which 
eight biſhops, four earls, and as many barons ſhould 
be appointed for his ſtanding council; two of the 
firſt order, and one of each of the others to attend 


quarterly in their turns, to aſſiſt the king with 
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their advice in all his meaſures, during the inter. 
vals of parliament : the king alſo, in an interviey 
he had with the earl of Lancaſter, prevailed on 
that nobleman to be reconciled to the earl of Surr;. 
ſo that matters ſeemed to be happily adjuſted on all 
ſides, and the nation promiſed itlelf ſome reſpite 
from the calamities of homebred feuds and difſen. 
ſions. To increaſe the preſent meaſure of joy 
the king, about this time, received the agreeable 
news, that the lord John Birmingham, general of 
the Engliſh forces in Ireland, had drawn the Scartich 
army there to an engagement, near Dundalk, in 
which the latter had been totally defeated, with the 
loſs of three thouſand men, and their general and 
nominal king, Edward Bruce, taken pritoner, who 
being carried to the caſtle of Dundalk, was there, 
by Birmingham's orders, executed as 2 traitor 0 
the king of England. Edward, upon this, made 
Birmingham earl of Lincoln, as a reward for his 
ſervices. 

This year Philip le Longue, king of France, 
preſſed Edward to come in perſon to do homage for 
the territories he held in that country. Edward 
excuſed himſelf upon the unſettled ſtate of his 
affairs at home: however, he ordered that homage 
to be performed by proxy ; and at the ſame time 
made ſome very good regulations with regard to a 
trade with the Flemings. A treaty of marriage 
was alſo ſet on foot this year, between the prince 
of Wales (who was yet a child) and the daughter 
of the earl of Holland. 

Edward, animated by the news of the victory, 
which had put an end to the Iriſh war, reſolved to 
improve his good fortune by making an immediate 
irruption into Scotland. And in a parliament held 
at York, a little after Eaſter, 13 19, a large ſubſidy 
was granted by the nobility, freeholders, cities, and 
boroughs ; and the clergy in convocation voted a 
tenth of their revenues, having by this time ob- 
tained the pope's permiſſion for ſo doing A nu- 
merous army was then aſſembled, and Edward, 
putting himſelf at their head, entered Scotland 
about the middle of Auguſt, and immediately in- 
veſted Berwick, both by fea and land. This place 
was defended by Bruce's ſon-in-law Stuart; Bruce 
himſelf knew the Engliſn to be too well poſted for 
him to attack them with any hopes of ſucceſs, and 
therefore contented himſelf with continuing his 
ravages in Yorkſhire; in one of which incurſions 
he was very near ſurprizing the perſon of Iſabel, 
Edward's queen, who reſided then at York, never 
dreaming that ſhe was in danger from the Scots, 
whom ſhe thought fully taken up with oppoſing 
the progrefs of her huſband's arms. Edward con- 
tinued to preſs the ſiege of Berwick with the ut- 
moſt fury, and would, in all probability, have 
made himſelf maſter of the place, had it not been 
for the unfortunate defeat of an army of ten rthou- 
ſand men, under the archbiſhop of York, by 
Douglas, the Scottiſh general, on the twenty-firſt of 
September, 1319. In this engagement no leſs 
than five thouſand Engliſh fell by the fword, or 
were drowned in the river Swale, which they were 
obliged to paſs in their flight: among the ſlain 
were the mayor of York and a number of eccleſi- 
aſtics who had taken up arms, and marched out 
with their dioceſan. 

The king, informed of this diſaſter, reſolved to 
raiſe the ſiege of Berwick, and, by dividing his 
army into two bodies, endeavoured to prevent the 
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retreat of the Scots, encumbered with plunder, 
into their own country: but Douglas, who was well 
acquainted with all the defiles and private paſſes, 
eſcaped Edward's utmoſt - vigilance ; and by the 
November following again entered the borders, 
depopulating and waſting all the places through 
which he paſſed. 

Both parties were by this time heartily weary of 
the war: the Scots had nothing more to expect 
from their excurſions upon the borders, where the 
inhabitants themſelves could hardly find ſubſiſt- 
ence after the paſt ravages: Edward had ſeen more 
than one brave army waſted away in fruitleſs cam- 

aigns againſt an enemy, that, truſting in their 
— of their country, had it in their option 
to offer or decline a battle, according as it ap- 
peared moſt for their advantage. In a word, both 
Scots and Engliſh now thought ſeriouſly of peace: 
conferences were opened between commiſſioners 
on both ſides at Newcaſtle, on the ſixth of De- 
cember; and, after many debates, a truce for 
two years was finally concluded on the twenty- 
firſt of the ſame month. Edward now left the 
North, and returned to London, where he was 
ſhortly after to experience misfortunes of the moſt 
grievous kind. 

The truce with Scotland was, by ſome of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, looked upon as a ſtep injurious to the 
right and dignity of the crown; but, after the long 
experience which the king had of the difficulties at- 
tending the reduction of that people; and the 
little reliance he could place upon the ſervice of the 
earl of Lancaſter, and others of his great military 
tenants, who, on the leaſt diſguſt, would abſent 
themſelves from the field“, he had no other way 
of ſaving the northern counties from deſolation: 
beſides, he was under a neceſſity of going abroad 
after Eaſter, at a time when campaigns are generally 
opened, in order to do homage to the crown of 
France for the duchy of Guienne and the county of 
Ponthieu, with which Philip would no longer diſ- 
penſe; and this voyage was incompatible with an 
CINE into Scotland. 

n the beginning of January, 1320, Edward 
called a parliament, in order to ſettle, as was ve 
neceſſary, the affairs of the realm before his de- 
parture ; but nothing of moment appears to have 
been done in it, on account of the earl of Lan- 
caſter's abſence, who, in contempt of repeated 
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ſummonſes, refuſed to attend: however, the king, 
leaving Valence, earl of Pembroke, guardian of 
the realm during his abſence, ſer fail, on the nine- 
teenth of June, for France, where he ſtaid no 
longer than was abſolutely neceſſary for diſpatch- 
ing the buſineſs on which he went over; and hav- 
ing done the required homage for his French terri- 
tories, he returned to England on the twenty- ſecond 
of July, and preſently iſſued ſummons for a parlia- 
ment to meet at Weſtminſter on the ſixth of Octo- 
ber, where all the great barons attended, except 
the earl of Lancaſter, who ſent Nicholas de Se- 
grave and others as his proxies. 

Several excellent regulations were paſſed in this 
parliament, relating to commercial differences with 
the king of France and the earl of Flanders: but 
there was one reſolution, which, on account of its 
importance, muſt by no means be paſſed by. The 
Flemings had, for ſome years paſt, ſupplied the 
Scots with arms and proviſions, notwithſtanding 
all the remonſtrances of the king againſt that prac- 
tice; and all the treaties hitherto ſet on foot for 
making ſatisfaction for that inſult, as alſo for ſeve- 
ral depredations upon the Engliſh at ſea, had 
proved fruitleſs : it was reſolved therefore, upon 
this occaſion, by the prelates, earls, barons, and 
the reſt of the nobility of the realm, 

That the king of England was LoRD or THE 
BRITISH SEAS: that all goods taken in thoſe ſeas 
from the Engliſh, were to be reputed as taken 
within the realm, and ought to be enquired of, by 
the king's juſtices ; and the ſuits abour ſuch depre- 
dations to be determined according to law and 
equity : that all ſhips and perſons preſent at ſuch 
depredations, and knowingly receiving the prize- 
goods, either in whole or -in part, were to be 
charged and puniſhed accordingly 5.“ 

The Scots this year ſent ambaſſadors to the pope, 
ſoliciting him to take off the interdict under which 
their king and kingdom lay, and to uſe his pater- 
nal influence with Edward for putting an end to 
this long and bloody war, which had fo greatly de- 
ſolated both countries. This memorable letter, 
written by the whole community of Scotland to his 
holineſs, merits the peruſal of every friend to li- 
berty, and is the moſt ſtriking portrait of the cha- 
rafter of that nation under this reign ; for which 
reaſons I have given a few extracts from it, at the 
bottom of the page 4. 


* While the ſiege of Berwick was carryin 
vigour as to promiſe its ſpeedy reduction, the B happening 
to ſay that he would give the command of the caſtle, when 
taken, to Hugh d'Eſpenſer; and that of the town to Roger 
Damary ; ſeveral of the barons were ſo diſſatisfied with this 
declaration, and eſpecially the earl of Lancaſter, that they 
withdrew from the ſiege, to the great diſguſt of the whole ar- 
my, who branded them as traitors, Walſingham. 

+ Pat. 14 Ed. II. Rymer, vol. ni. p. 840, 841. 

After general aſſertions of their own importance and in- 
dependency, they come to exclaim againſt the conduct of the 
firſt Edward, and proceed in the following words, which ought 
to have a place in hiſtory, while one ſentiment of liberty has a 
place among mankind. 

From thoſe innumerable evils (meaning thoſe brought u 
on them by the firſt Edward) by the aſſiſtance of him who 
bindsup and heals the wounded, are we delivered by our valiant 
prince, king, and lurd, Robert, who, in delivering his people 
and inheritance out of the hands of their enemies, as another 
Maccabee, or Joſhua, chearfully underwent troubles, toils, 
hardſhips, and dangers; whom alſo divine Providence and the 
right of ſucceſſion, according to our laws and cuſtoms, which 
we will maintain to the utmoſt, and due conſent and aſſent of 
us all, have made our prince and king. 'To him, as the de- 
liverer of the people, by preſerving our liberties, we are bound 
to adhere, as well upon the account of his right, as by reaſon, 


on with ſuch and to him we will adhere ; but if he ſhall deſiſt from what he 


has begun, and ſhew any inclination to ſubject us, or our 
kingdom, to the kingdom of England, or to the Engliſh, we 
will uſe our utmoſt endeavour to expel him immediately, as 
our enemy, and the ſubverter of his own and our rights; and 
we will make another king, who is able to defend us; for fo 
long as a hundred Scotſmen remain alive, we will never be 
ſubjected any manner of way to the dominion of England. 

** It is not for glory, riches, and honour we fight, but only 
for liberty, which no good man loſes but with his life. 

*« Wherefore, reverend father and lord, we, with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs and humility, beſeech you, that, with a ſincere and 
pious diſpoſition, conſidering that with him whoſe vicegerent 
you are on earth, there is no reſpect of perſon, nor diſtinction 
of Jew or Greek, or Scot or Engliſh, looking with a fatherly 
” upon the ſtraits and difficulties brought upon us, and the 
church of God, by the Engliſh, your holineſs would be pleaſed 
to admoniſh the king of England (who ſhould be content with 
what he poſſeſſes heretofore, of old England, uſed to ſuffice ſeven, 
or more kings), that he may not diſturb our peace in this ſinall 
country, lying in the utmoſt parts of the carth, and deſiring 
nothing but what is our own; ſince we are willing, in order to 
procure a peace, to do moit effectually whatever may be con- 
tiſtent with the conſtitution of our government.” kx Auto- 
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Unhappy is that nation, whoſe king, either from 
weaknels, indolence, or a too great fondneſs for 
his pleaſures, leaves the adminiſtration of public 
affairs wholly to his miniſters, who, thinking them- 
ſelves ſafe from his inſpection, and free from all 
controul, are too apt to abuſe their unlimited 
power to the gratification of their own paſſions, 
without any regard to the honour or intereſt of 
their maſter, or the good of his people. Edward 
was born to be the dupe of favourites; and ſure to 
be always governed, the chief conteſt among his 
great men was, who ſhould have the government of 
him. He was at this time in the hands of the two d' Eſ- 
penſers (or Spenſers), father and ſon. The former of 
theſe was a man of great courage, prudence, and 
integrity, and had attained the great age of ninety 
with an unſullied character; if he had a fault, it 
was his blind attachment to his ſon, who equalled 
Gaveſton in all the graceful accompliſhments of a 
court, but much exceeded him in the qualities of 
a ſtateſman; but an inſatiable ambition tarniſhed 
all his virtues, and brought deſtruction upon him- 
ſelf, his family, and ſovereign. Lancaſter, ever 
jealous of thoſe about the king's perſon, had firſt 
introduced the younger Spenſer to court, in the 
office of chamberlain, that he might ſerve as a ſpy 
upon the king's actions: this alone was ſufficient 
to give Edward a great averſion to him; but the 
young man, by the moſt inſinuating addreſs, re- 
moved by degrees the ill impreſſion his maſter had 
conceived againſt him, whole diſlike became now 
converted into a weak fondnels. 

No ſooner had he inſured the affections of his 
maſter, than, giddy with proſperity, he forgot 
every prudent precaution; and mindleſs of the fate 
of his predeceſſor, he trod in his very ſteps. He 
treated the great men of the kingdom with that inſo- 
lence and contempt, as quickly to raiſe himſelf a 
number of formidable enemies. The firſt in power 
and reſentment was Lancaſter; who, not bearing 
to find himſelf thus over- reached by the creature of 
his own creation, left no means untried to engage 
the reſt of the nobles in a confederacy to daſn him 
from that pinnacle of greatneſs to which they had 
unwillingly raiſed him, Unfortunately for the 
favourite, he gave them but too good an occaſion, 
too ſpecious a pretext to gratify their reſentments. 
One William de Braouſe propoſing to ſell a barony 
he held in Wales, called Gowerland, firſt agreed 
for it with the earl of Hereford, who offered to be 
the purchaſer; but the younger Spenſer, who had 
a delire for the lands in queſtion, which were 
holden of the king in capite, and unalienable with- 
out his conſent, prevailed: on his eaſy maſter to 
grant him the refuſal, and they purchaſed it of the 
original owner out of the earl of Hereford's hands; 
who, being highly provoked at this affront, com- 
plained to the earl of Lancaſter : and they two en- 
gaging a great number of the barons in their in- 
tereſts, began to cabal publicly againſt the favourite. 
The king was early apprized of their deſigns ; for, 
on the thirtieth of January, 1321, he directed a 
writ to the ſeveral lords concerned, to diſcontinue 
their meetings and preſerve the public peace. 
This mandate, however, produced a very different 
effect from what was intended by it; for the con- 
tederate lords, finding themſelves diſcovered, threw 
off all reſtraint, and entered into an aſſociation, by 
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juſtice, as enemies to the public, 
the royal favour. 
By the third of May the whole con 

the earl of Lancaſter — was in — 
conſiderable number; and, falling upon the eſtat - 
of the twoSpenſers, they committed the moſt " Wang 
ful excelles : after this, being joined by lord Unkze. 
ville, earl of Angus (a Scottiſh title) they marched 
to Sherborn caſtle, in Dorſetſhire, where the ear) 
of Lancaſter reſided, and there all of them entered 
into a new and ſolemn confederacy, in which thar 
nobleman then became a party. The names and 
qualities of thoſe who ſigned and ſealed this ſecond 
aſſociation were as follow, beſides the earl of Lan. 
caſter : the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of 
Durham and Carliſle, the earl of Hereford, the earl 
of Angus, the two Mortimers uncle and nephew 
Hugh de Audeley the father and ſon, Roger Da. 
marey, John Mowbray, Maurice de Becheley, Ro- 
ger de Clifford, Henry de Teys, John Giffard 
John Mauduet, Gilbert Talbot, lords of the 
Marches (of Wales) ; Robert de Holland, Fulk 
de l'Eſtrange, Stephen de Segrave, William de 
Latimer, John Davery, Julin de Harrington, Adam 
de Swimmington, William de Ryme, Marmaduke 
de Twaney, Richard Walleys, Robert Pierpoint 
Ranulph Dacres, Edmund Deigincourt, T omas 
Wilely, William de Pennington, Ralph de Neville 
Giles de Trompion, John de Baker, Adam de bh. 
deleſton, Michael de Haverington, Adam de Ex- 
eringham, William Truſſel, Robert de Rygate, 
Robert de Richer, John de Clifford, Henry de Brad- 
bourne, Nicholas de Langford, John de Breknorth, 
Thomas Wycher, John de Cliff, Thomas de Longue- 
villiers, Edmund de Neville, and Jocelin de Ville; 
theſe all binding themſelves to continue together, 
and mutually aſſiſt each other in proſecuting the 
two Spenſers till they were either delivered into 
their hands, or ſent into exile. 

The lords of the Marches had no exception to 
Hugh Spenſer the elder, but the earl of Lancaſter 
having long borne him an hatred, thought this a 
favourable opportunity to involve him in the ruin 
of his ſon, and therefore prevailed on the reſt to 
join him in the proſecution: and accordingly from 
this time we find the father always joined with the 
ſon in all the charges, invectives, remonſtrances, 
and other methods which the confederate barons 
uſed to inflame the minds of the populace, and 
2 them over to their party. The younger Spen- 
er had, indeed, like moſt favourites, carried him- 
ſelf too haughtily in his place; but we do not find 
that either himſelf or father had, in act or counſel, 
been the authors of any oppreſſion to the ſubjed 
and however the barons might have been ill uſed 
as individuals, yet it is certain that the methods 
of revenge they had recourſe to, were inconſiſtent. 
with law and equity ; and the damages they did, 
infinitely exceeded the provocations they had re- 
ceived. The havock they made in the younger 
Spenſer's eſtates could not be repaired for twenty 
thouſand pounds ; and the miſchief done to the 
parks, houles, and goods of thefather, amounted to 
the value of forty thouſand : to this we may add the 
ſufferings of the poor people, the tenants of thele 
two noblemen, upon whom the followers of the 
barons lived at free quarter, and oppreſſed in the 
moſt miſcrable manner. Indeed the king's anſwer 
to their petition, or rather inſolent demand, for 
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oath, to take up arms, which were not to be laid 
down till they had brought the two Spenſers to 


baniſhing the Spenlers, and paſſing an A” 
or 
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for themſelves, which they ſent to him from St. | 
Alban's, immediately after ſigning the above aſſo- 
ciation, is the beſt comment upon their motives 
and proceedings : he told them, * that the elder 
Spenſer was beyond fea, in his ſervice ; and that 
the younger was at ſea, guarding the Cinque Ports, 
according to his office : that both law and uſage 
required, that no ſentence ſhould be given for their 
baniſhment before they had an opportunity of an- 
ſwering for themſelves, which they were ready to 
do, if charged with the breach of any law or ſta- 
tute : laſtly, that the oath he had taken at his 
coronation would not allow him to pardon rebels 
and diſturbers of the public peace.” 

The barons, upon receipt of this anſwer, marched 
directly to London, and took up their quarters in 
the ſuburbs about Clerkenwell and Holborn, The 
king, alarmed for his own ſafety, upon this ho- 
ſtile appearance, ſummoned a parliament, which 
met on the fifteenth of July. Thither the lords 
came, but with ſuch a train of armed followers 
as if they were determined to ſeize all thoſe who 
ſhould oppoſe their deſigns, not excepting the king 
himſelf, and preſented an inſtrument ready drawn 
up, containing articles of impeachment againſt 
the two Spenſers *, and condemning them to ba- 
niſhment for ever, unleſs recalled by the king and 
parliament, and their eſtates to be forfeited. What- 
ever endeavours the king uſed to oppoſe theſe vio- 
lent proceedings, he found himfelt forced to give 
way to a torrent which he could no longer with- 
ſtand: accordingly this iniquitous ſentence received 
the ſanction of the parliament and the royal autho- 
rity, Then the barons, owning that what they 
had done was illegal (though intended for the good 
of the king and kingdom) defired a pardon for 
their own ſecurity, which was granted, on the 
nineteenth of Auguft, in the fulleſt manner, « for 
all murders, depredations, treaſons, and offences 
whatſoever, by them committed from the firſt of 
March to that day +.” Thebarons, after this, re- 
turned to their homes, but ſtill kept themſelves on 
their guard. The Spenſers _ declared ene- 
mies of the kingdom, if ſeen in it after the twenty- 
ninth of Auguſt, Hugh, the father, continued 
abroad 4; and the ſon kept the ſea, with a fleet of 
ſhips he had under his command, hovering off the 
coaſts, and taking ſeveral rich prizes of merchant- 
veſſels. i | 

Perhaps Edward, circumftanced as he was, 
might have ſat down quiet under this encroachment 
upon his prerogative, had not his reſentment been 
wuſed by a freth inſult, not to be borne, not only 
by a king, but by a private individual of the leaſt 
ſpark of honour. The queen having undertaken 
a journey of devotion to Canterbury, in her progreſs 
ſent ſome of her domeſtics before, to demand lodg- 
ing for a night in Ledes caſtle, in Kent, belonging 
to Bartholomew de Badleſmere, one of the aſſoci- 
ated barons: when the queen's meſſenger came 
thither, he received a flat denial from the wife and 
ſervants of Badlefinere, who told him, that, 
without their lord's orders, who was abſent, 
they would admit no ſtranger within the walls. 
The queen would not give credit to this meſſage 
when reported to her, but went in perſon to de- 
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mand admittance, which was again peremptorily 
refuſed; and, though it was now dark and late, ſhe 
was obliged to ſeek another lodging that night. 
Such brutal treatment could not fail to rouſe all the 
reſentment of a princeſs hke Iſabella, naturally 
haughty and revengeful : ſhe threw the blame upon 
the whole body of the aſſociation, and ſpared no 
arguments to perſuade Edward, that the late inſult 
was only a prelude to farther calamities to himſelf 
and family. She repreſented to him, that the pre- 
ſent juncture was the moſt favourable he could 
wiſh, go free himſelf from the power of the ba- 
rons, who would be ſtruck with terror, and un- 
able to ſtand upon their defence, when they ſhould 
ſee him, ſword in hand, ready to puniſh the inſo- 
lence and diſloyalty of one of their party. Ed- 
ward heard, and approved her counſel: he im- 
mediately levied an army, and inveſted the caſtle 
of Ledes, the garriſon of which, after an obſtinate 
defence, was ſtarved into a ſurrender; when Tho- 
mas Culpepper, the —— was put to death, 
with ſeveral others of Badleſmere's ſervants, and 
the women all ſent priſoners to the Tower. 

This ſeaſonable act of ſeverity and juſtice would 
have met with the approbation of every friend to 
their king and conſtitution, had it not been fol- 
lowed by another which turned the ſtream of popu- 
larity, then flowing ſtrong in favour of the court, 
wholly againſt it. Edward, whoſe weak mind was 
apt to be over- elated with a little trifling ſucceſs, 
thought he ſaw oppoſition now gaſping at his feet, 
and that he might, uncontrouled, follow the bent 


of his own inclinations. According to our beft 


hiſtorians, he at this time gave encouragement to 
the younger Spenſer to return to England, whieh 
he accordingly did, and applied, by petition, for a 
repeal of his baniſhment. Edward, tokeep appear- 
ances, ordered him to be committed topriſon till he 
ſhould be cleared by due courſe of law, as at preſent 
he ſtood, in the eye of the law and government, in 
the light of a perſon impeached ; but at the ſame 
time he applied ſecretly to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and his clergy, with mighty promiſes, 
if they would reverſe the ſentence againſt his 
favourite : accordingly the ſentence was, in a ſynod 
held at Lambeth, declared erroneous, becauſe ob- 
tained without the concurrence of the lords ſpi- 
ritual, and by force-of arms. | 

The lords-marchers no ſooner heard of the actual 
return of the younger Spenſer, and that his father 
was expected quickly to follow him, than they be- 
gan to hold meetings, in order to conſult how they 
might beſt puniſh the arrogance and — — 
of the favourite and the double dealing of the king, 
who had fo ſoon broke the late ſtatute. Edward, 
on his ſide, apprized of theſe aſſemblies, wrote to 
the earl of Lancaſter, the ſoul of the party, com- 
plaining, “that the proceeding of him and the 
reſt of the nobles was a direct uſurpation of the 
royal authority; ſince (ſays he) a reformation of 
grievances, and the holding conferences on the 
affairs of the kingdom, belong to the king and no 
other.“ Another writ, by way of manifeſto, was 
alſo publiſhed on the eighth of December, this year, 
in which Ed yard made a very plauſible apology for 
his conduct: he ſays, „that, agreeable to Magna 


— — 


The articles exhibited againſt them are too long to be in- 
ſerted here; but may be ſeen at length in Tyrrel and Brady. 
+ Matt. Weſtmin. contin. Rymer, vol. iii. p. 830. 
t He had been ſent by Edward, about a year and a half 
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before, to the court of Rome, to complain to the pope of the 
encouragement that his enemies, the Scots, met with from 
the holy ſee. 


60 Charta, 
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Charta, he was obliged to receive the petition of 
the Spenſers, ſince by that charter he was obliged 
to deny or defer juſtice to no man; and orders, that 
no harm be done to the Spenſers throughout the 
land for the ſpace of one year, during which time 
he had granted them letters of ſafe- conduct.“ 

But all Edward's precautions, and the mild and 
equitable meaſures he affected to purſue, could not 
prevail upon the barons to lay down their arms; 
upon which the king ordered all his military te- 
nants to attend him early in the year 1322; and he 
himſelf, about the beginning of February, marched 

to Shrewſbury, where he received advice that the 

earl of Hereford, with the two Mortimers and 
others of their party, had taken and burnt the 
town of Bridgenorth, together with the caſtles of 
Elermede and Henley: ſoon after they ſurprized 
the caſtle and city of Gloceſter. The royal army, 
however, was by this time complete, and amounted 
to thirty thouſand men; the king's party was alſo 
ſtrengthened by the coming in of the earls of Kent, 
Richmond, Pembroke, Arundel, Norfolk, Surry, 
Angus, Robert de Ewer, Fulk Fitz Warrenne, 
and ſeveral other barons, who, diſguſted at the 
ambition and implacability of the confederacy, 
that had now exceeded every limit of juſt oppoſi- 
tion, reſolved to ſupport the rights and dignity of 
the crown, as the fountain from which themſelves 
derived their honours, and to compel the aſſocia- 
tion to hearken to reaſon. 

Lancaſter, finding his party extremely weakened 
by this defection, had recourſe to an expedient, 
which will for ever bear hard upon his memory; and 
is an inſtance of the inconſiſtency of human projects, 
even in the greateſt men. The patriotic Lan- 
caſter, who had taken up arms only for the defence 
of the rights and privileges of his country, and the 
liberty and independence of the crown, now ſought 
to ſubject both to the encroachments of a foreign 
power, nay, of a perſon whom himlelt, as a mem- 
ber of the great council of the nation, had declared 
-a rebel, and againſt whom he had actually been in 
arms: in a word, he reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf 
by an alliance with the king of Scotland, and ac- 
.cordingly ſent John de Mowbray and Roger de 
Clifford to conclude a formal treatv with that 
monarch. By this convention Bruce engaged, on 
his part, to affiſt Lancaſter and his party, either 
in perſon, or by ſome of his beſt generals, at the 
head of an army, againſt all their enemies, and to 
live and die in their quarrel; and the earl and aſſo- 
ciated lords promiſed never to aſſiſt the crown of 
England againſt the Scor, but to ule all their en- 
deavours that Robert ſhould be left in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown of Scotland, his title to which 
they and theirs would recognize and maintain.“ 

Elated with this treaty, and the hopes of a 
ſpeedy aſſiſtance from their new ally, the earl of 
Hereford, and the forces that followed him and 
other lords from the Marches of Wales, and a re- 
inforcement under the earl of Lancaſter, inveſted 
the royal caſtle of Tickhill and puſhed the ſiege for 
three weeks, till they were obliged to raiſe it by 
the king's advancing to its relief; and both earls, 
drawing their forces together, poſted themſelves at 
Burton upon. Trent, to hinder his paſſing over that 
river. 

The king had cauſed proclamation to be made, 
that all engaged in the barons party ſhould be par- 
doned, provided they came in by a certain day, 
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the bridge over the river to be attacked; but the 


| of Boroughbridge. Upon theſe and other proots 


ing a prince of the blood royal, his ſentence was 
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after which they were to be conſidered as traitors 
and rebels: and now, to try whether the lords would | 
ſtill continue to oppoſe him, he tent a party to leize 
the bridge over the river. This was attempted for 
three days ſuceſſively, but they always fel] upon 
the king's troops, and obliged them to retire: a. 
length, however, the king paſſed with his army 2 
a ford, and advanced to attack the enemy. j 

Lancaſter, whether through fear of the king's ſu- 
perior force, or ſcruple of conſcience to lift his 
iword againſt his ſovereign ; or, laſtly, which j; 
moſt probable, deſirous of waiting for the ſupplies 
from Scotland, retired at the king's approach, and 
directed his route towards Boroughbridge, in order 
to get nearer the Scottiſh borders; but here he 
found himſelf hemmed in between the royal army 
and a large body of forces under the command 9: 
fir Andrew Harcla and Simon Ward, governors of 
York and Carliſle, who, having heard of his retreat 
and ſuſpecting his deſign had poſted themſelves, 
with a body of men, to oppole his paſlage over the 
river Eure. Theſe vigilant officers had deterred the 
Scots from advancing, though they were actually 
aſſembled upon their own borders, under the com- 
mand of fir James Douglas and the ft:zward of Scot- 
land; ſo that now Lancatter found himſelf under the 
melancholy neceſſity of either delivering himſelf up 
to the king's generals, or venturing a battle. He 
choſe the latter; and, without loſs ot time, ordered 


vigorous reſiſtance of the royaliſts, the death of the 
earl of Hereford, ſlain in the beginning of the ac- 
tion, and the dread of being ſurprized by the 
king's army, which was hourly advancing, fo 
daunted the barons troops, that they ſoon took to 
flight, and diſperſed themſelves about the country, 
the earl of Lancaſter himſelf retired to Borough- 
bridge, where he ſurrendered himſelf next day to 
Harcla, together with the chief lords of his party, 
and they were all ſent to York, at which place 
the king then was, who ordered them to be capi- 
tally proceeded againſt in due courſe of law. 

The earl of Lancaſter, indeed, was reſerved to 
be tried by the peers of Edward's court; and, 
being carried to Pomtret for that purpoſe, was, on 
the twenty-ſecond of March, arraigned 1n the great 
hall, before the king himſelf in judgment, aſſiſted 
by the earls of Richmond, Pembroke, Arundel, 
Surry, Athol, and Angus. The facts alleged againt 
him were notorious; the earl had been taken 1a 
actual war againſt his king; add to this, that an 
indenture or copy of his agreement with the king 
of Scotland was produced in open court againit 
him. That indenture had been found in the poc- 
ket of the earl of Hereford, when {lain at the fight 


he was adjudged to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, as a traitor ; but, in conſideration of his be- 


changed into ſimple decapitation, As ſoon as the 
ſentence was paſſed on him, he was carried out ot 
Pomfret town, mounted on a lean jade without 2 
bridle, and a hood upon his head, to a hill about 2 
mile from the town, and being made to turn to- 
wards Scotland, had his head ſtruck off by a Lon- 
doner. 

Such was the end of Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, 
who, as he greatly reſembled Simon Monttort, 
earl of Leiceſter, in his conduct through life, ſo 


he did in his untimely end, Both of them con- 
A 2 curred 
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curred in the fame view, that of reducing the | before ſir Ralph Baſſet, ſir John Peachy, fir John 


over-grown power of the crown; both of them ſut- 
fered their paſſions to hurry them into unjuſt and 
even traitorous meaſures, to compaſs their end; 
leaving this remarkable leſſon to poſterity, that, 
in every oppoſicion, the chiefs, if they would pre- 
ſerve their honour and reputation, mult be unat- 
fected by private animolities, or perſonal pique, 
and have only the intereſt of their country at heart: 
this will. ſecure them from running into any un- 
conſtitutional practices to raiſe or ſupport a party 
truth will be their herald, and enliſt under their 
banners every patriot and upright citizen: where- 
as a conduct the reverſe of this, though it may for 
a while dazzle the underſtandings of the weak and 
the ambitious, mult in the end turn to their own 
diſgrace, and theſe coloſſuſes of anarchy and miſ- 
rule will fall the unpitied victims of their own raſh 
mezſures. 

The execution of the earl of Lancaſter was fol- 
lowed by that of many more of his party, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; 1n ſhort, the pro- 
ceedings on this occaſion were ſo ſanguine as to 
excite the univerſal clamour of the nation; the two 
Spenſers were in general loaded with the odium, 
and the nobility conceived that deſire of revenge, 
which was but too fully gratified in the end. 
About three weeks atter Eaſter, Edward held a 
parliament at York, wherein the proceſs againſt the 
two Spenſers was annulled, and their baniſhment 
revoked : the elder, who was now returned home, 
was created earl of Wincheſter; and Andrew de 
Harcla was rewarded, for his ſervices at Borough- 
bridge, with the earldom of Carliſle, and a penſion 
of one thouſand marks per annum. In this ſame 
parliament allo the late ordinances were cancelled, 
as illegal and derogatory to the royal prerogative. 

The truce had for ſome time been expired 
with the Scots, and mutual acts of hoſtility had 
been exerciſed between the two nations. Edward, 
now finding himſelf at leiſure from domeſtic troubles, 
reſolved upon an expedition into Scotland. With 
this view he ordered all his military tenants to ren- 
dezvoule at Newcaſtle, by the twenty- fourth day 
of July; and the parliament, who was favourable to 
all the king's views granted a ſupply for defraying 
the charge of the undertaking. Edward, hav- 
ing taken the field, penetrated as far as Edinburgh 
without oppotition ; but his. fleet, which was to 
attend his motions, being detained by contrary 
winds, his army began to ſuffer greatly for want of 
proviſions, upon which he was obliged to turn 
back and march homewards. But the ever-watch- 
ful Bruce now fell unexpectedly upon his rear, and 
a general engagement enſued, near Byeland ab- 
bey, wherein the king of England was defeated, 
and narrowly eſcaped to York, with the loſs of all 
his furniture, plate, and money, which fell into 
the enemies hands, as did alſo John, duke of Brit- 
tany (earl of Richmond in England), and the town 
and caſtle of Norham. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, 
the Scots ſet fire to the town of Rippon, raiſed 
contributions in Beverley, waſted the whole North 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and even inſulted Edward 
under the walls of that city. 

In the beginning of the year 1323, Edward diſ- 
covered a very dangerous connection that ſubſiſted 
between Harcla, the new- created carl of Carliſle, 
and his enemies, the Scots; whereupon the earl was 


brought to his trial, about the end of February, 


, 


Wiſham, and Geoffrey Scroop; and it being proved, 
that, without the king's knowlege or conlent, 
he had entered into a treaty with Robert Bruce, 
whom, and his heirs, by oath and writ, the ſaid 


earl obliged himſelf to maintain on the throne of 


Scotland; that he was to name fix perions, and 
Bruce other ſix, who were to be vetted with full 
and irrepealable powers, to ſettle the affairs of both 
kingdoms; and that he had made the people ſwear 
to the obſervance of the ſame; he was ſentenced 
to be degraded from his knighthood and the earl- 
dom of Carliſle, his head to be cut off, and his four 
quarters to be ſent to as many different cities in the 
kingdom. Theſe examples of rigour, though in 
themſelves abſolutely neceſſary, were, by the vul- 
gar, conſtrued as acts of oppreſſion and blood- 
thirſtineſs, dictated by the malice and revenge of 
the Spenſers. | | 

Edward, deſirous that his kingdom might have 
lome reſpite from the calamities of Scottiſh inva- 
ſions, liſtened to overtures of peace between the 
two nations, made by Henry de Sully, the am- 
baſſador from the court of France; and, about 
Midſummer this year, a truce was agreed upon for 
thirteen years. By the articles of this truce it was 
agreed, that a free commerce ſhould be open be- 
tween the two nations, but no other correſpond- 
ence without a licence from the conſervators of the 
truce : that no new caſtles ſhould be built upon 
the borders, nor any old fortreſles repaired : and 
laſtly, that the truce ſhould remain in force, though 
the king of England or lord Robert Bruce ſhouid 
die in the interim.” No other tranſaction of note 
remains to be recorded in this year. 

The year 1324 was uſhered in by complaints 
from the court of France. Philip V. (iurnamed le 
Longue) king of France, was now dead, and his 
brother, Charles le Bel (or the Handſome), who 
ſucceeded him on the throne, had ſent to ſummon 
Edward to come and do him homage for his eſtates 
in France; but the Spenſers, who now governed 
the king entirely, had prevailed on him to neglect 
the ſummons. Upon this Charles had ſeized ſome 
of the caſtles in Guienne into his hands, which 
produced ſome altercation between the French and 
Fulk le Strange, an ancient and approved ſervant 
of Edward. The matter now became ſerious, and 
Charles inſiſted peremptorily that Edward ſhould 
do the duty of a vaſlal, by a certain day, at Amiens 
in France; or, in caſe of refuſal, that his duchy 
of Guienne ſhould be confiſcated. In this dilem- 
ma, Edward determined to take the advice of his 
parliament, which was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
in the beginning of Lent this year; and, after a 
mature conſideration of the caſe, it was the una- 
nimous opinion cf the aſſembly, that the kin 
ſhould not go abroad in perſon, but ſend amba!i- 
ladors to deſire that the homage might be put off 
to a farther day. | | 

Edward imagined, that by taking off the earl of 
Lancaſter he had given the final blow to oppoſition; 
but herein he found himſelf greatly deceived, for 
the queen, who had began now to be more jealous 
of the Spenſers than ever ſhe had been of Gaveſton, 
openly countenanced thoſe who had been concerned 
in the late rebellion. This encouraged many of 
them to form a delign for releaſing their aſſociates 
who were confined 1n different parts of the king- 
dom ;. but their attempts in general proved de- 
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ſtructive to themſelves. The younger Mortimer 
was obliged to fly tor ſafety over to France, where, 
through the intereſt of Edward's queen, he was 
well received. The Spenſers, who now found they 
had every thing to fear from the reſentment and 
active diſpoſition of the queen, reſolved to deprive 
her of one of her principal ſupports, in the perfon 
of Adam Orleton, biſhop of Heretord, who was, 
in this parliament, impeached of high-treaſon, & for 
having affociated with Roger de Mortimer, of 
Wigmore, then reputed a rebel and enemy to his 
king and country; and that he, the biſhop, had, 
at ſundry times, given him aſſiſtance, by ſending 
certain men and arms,” &c. This prelate, who 
was of an imperious and obſtinate diſpoſition, re- 
fuſed to plead in any but the eccleſiaſtical court, 
agreeable to the privilege of his order, behind 
which he now ſheltered himſelf; and the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and Dublin, ſiding with 
kim, inhibited the judges from paſſing ſentence ; 
nevertheleſs his temporalities were ſeized into the 
king's hands till the proceſs ſhould be finally de- 
termined. 

The biſhop of Lincoln, who ſtood much in the 
fame predicament, now joining his intereſt with 
that of the biſhop of Hereford, they fought means 
to raiſe new troubles, which ſhould ſhelter them 
from the king's vengeance; and, unhappily for 
him, their endeavours met with too great ſucceſs. 

This parliament alſo paſſed a ſtatute for fixin 
the precife limits of the royal prerogative, whic 
till now had been vague and unaſcertained, to the 
great detriment as well of the crown as of the ſub- 
ject, according to the particular circumſtances of 
the times*. Another remarkable” occurrence in 
this parliament was the granting the manors and 
poſſeſſions of the Knights Templars (which order 
had been lately ſupprefſed throughout Europe) to 
the Knights Hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
But the buſineſs which moſt perplexed the aſſem- 
bly, was how to behave with regard to Charles, 
king of France, who thinking himſelf ill-treated 
by the king of England and his officers in Gui- 
enne, had ſent an army, under the command of 
Philip, count of Valois, who entering that duchy, 
ſeized upon ſeveral places. Edmund of Wood- 
Rock, earl of Kent, the king's brother, who had been 
lately ſent governor into thoſe parts for Edward, 
unable to reſiſt theſe forces, ſhut himſelf up in 
Reole, the ſiege of which was immediately formed 
by the count of Valois, and as bravely defended 
by the earl of Kent, in daily hopes of aſſiſtance 
from England; but at length, ſeeing all his ex- 
pectations vain, he was conſtrained to give up the 
place on honourable terms. Such was the ſtate 
of affairs at the ſitting of this parliament, who gave 
orders for the equipping an armament and making 
levies, in caſe of a rupture with the court of France. 
This gave the Spenſers, who were ever watchful 
to thwart and diſtreſs the queen, a plauſible handle 
to deprive her of the county of Cornwall, aſſigned 
her for the maintenance of her privy purſe, by ſug- 
geſting to the king, that it was dangerous to leave 
that county in the hands of the queen while he was 
at war with the king her brother: they added, 
that probably the French fleet might make uſe of 
that part of the coaſt for an invaſion. Theſe ſug- 
geſtions prevailed upn Edward to reſume the earl- 
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dom of Cornwall into the hands of the crown. ; 
ſuch a manner as left her no room to doubt om 
what quarter this affront was levelled againſt — 
at the ſame time ſhe was obliged to diſmils all her 
French attendants; and every one of that — 
who had any preferments in England, were turned 
out. 

Notwithſtanding the preparations which Edward 
made for war, it was not ſo much by his arms 
that he expected to ſettle matters with his brother 
of France, as by the mediation of the pope (John 
XXII.) who, early in the year 1325, feat over to 
Paris the archbiſhop of Vienne and the biſhop of 
Orange to accommodate all difficulties between the 
two nations; but Charles raiſed ſuch a number of 
difficulties, that it was ealy to foreſee the negoci- 
ations would be ſpun out to a very tedious length: 
upon which it was mentioned by a nobleman of the 
French court, that theſe impediments might be 
eaſily removed by the preſence and interceſſion of 
the French king's ſiſter Iſabella, queen of England, 
The hint was generally approved, and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter was immediately ſent over to Eng- 
land, to manage that point. The Spenſers, who 
above all things, feared the king's raking a jour- 
ney to France in perſon, as then they muit be ſub. 
jected to the reſentment of the queen and the op- 
poſition, readily came into the expedient ; and [{a- 
bella, who could wear any face to anſwer the pur. 
poſes of her proud and revengeful diſpoſition, 
ſeemed to place her chief happineſs in labouring to 
reconcile her huſband and brother; though, in truth, 
the joy ſre conceived on this occaſion aroſe from the 
expectation of being able to intereſt her brother ſo 
warmly in her cauſe, as to oblige her huſband to ba- 
niſn or put to death his two favourites. Be this as it 
might, in the beginning of July, 1325, ſhe took 
ſhipping, and paſſed over to Calais, where her brother 
the French king, received her with great affection: 
but when he came to be applied to, by her, in 
relation to the affairs of her family, he perempto- 
rily refuſed to intereſt himſelf therein, and repre- 
ſented to her, that as ſhe was ſent over purpoſely 
to negociate the terms of a peace, it would reflect 
no ſmall diſhonour to her, ſhould it be known, 
that, preferring private reſentment to the ſervice 
of the public, ſhe had endeavoured to ſet thoſe at 

ater variance between whom ſhe was come to 
mediate. Iſabella, by this anſwer, ſeeing plainly 
that her brother would not let his intereſt truckle 
to his affection for her, laid aſide all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in that quarter. 

After ſome time ſpent in deliberation between 
the nuncios and the Engliſh and French com- 
miſſioners, a plan of the peace was drawn up, con- 
taining in fubſtance as follows: That Charles 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, until Ed- 
ward ſhould have done homage for that province; 
for which purpoſe both kings were to meet at 
Beauvais, by the middle of Auguſt following; that 
the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, and 
a free commerce eſtabliſhed between the two 
people.” 

The article obliging Edward to go abroad for 
the performance of his homage had been artfully 
procured by the queen, who was in hopes thereby 
to get Edward out of the hands of his favourites; 


bur it was far from being agreeable to himſelf, and 


— 


—— 


® For this ſtatute, ſee the article 


Laws, at the end of this period. 
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he ratified it only becauſe he could deviſe no other 
means to preſerve his foreign dominions; and it gave 
infinite uneaſineſs to the two Spenſers: they could 
not think of accompanying their maſter to a court, 
where they knew they had ſo many enemies, who 
would leave nothing untried to compaſs their ruin; 
and if they ſuſfered Edward to depart without 
them, they were apprehenſivę of the reſentment 
of the populace here, and of the change that might 
be wrought in his affections abroad during his ab- 
lence. 

In this dilemma the younger Spenſer had re- 
courle to all his influence over the weak Edward, 
who tried by every artifice to deter a voyage which 
was to tear him from his minions, and the ſervile 
flatterers of his paſſions. He did, indeed, make a 
feint of preparing to ſet out, and was actually got as 
far as the abbey of Langley, in his way, when, pre- 
tending ſudden illneſs, he ſent meſſengers to the 
court of France, deſiring a longer time for paying 
his homage, as his health would not then permit 
his attendance. 

This was exactly what the queen had foreſeen, 
and ſhe ſuggeſted another expedient to the com- 
miſſioners, which fully anſwered her purpoſe : ſhe 
had already formed a. plot for effecting the ruin of 
the two favourites (ſhould they have accompanied 
the king over), in conjunction with the diſinherited 
Engliſh at Paris, and in particular Roger Morti- 
mer, with whom the now maintained lo cloſe a cor- 
reſpondence, as expoled her character to many in- 
vidious reflections. But now finding that the Spen- 
ſers had in part fruſtrated her deſigns, ſhe propoſed 
to her brother Charles, that he ſhould tranſmit to 
her huſband Edward an inſtrument, importing 
that if he would make a ceſſion of all his rights to 
his French dominions in favour of his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, the king of France would re- 
ccive the homage of the latter as if the father had 
appeared to make it perſon. 

This expedient was greedily embraced by the 
Spenſers, who, like moſt favourites, conſult their own 
eaſe and ſafety before the intereſt or honour of their 
maſter or the nation: the propoſed conveyance 
was executed on the tenth of September; in two 
days after the young prince went over to France, 
attended by the biſhop of Oxford, and did the re- 
quired homage and allegiance. 

Iſabella had now gained her principal point: ſhe 
had in her hands, the heir apparent of the crown, 
and at an age when ſhe could ealily mould him to 
her own purpoſe; ſhe therefore omitted no op- 
portunity of gaining the aſcendancy over his affec- 
tions; and the unhappy Edward ſoon experienced 
the fatal effects of the egregious blunder he had 
committed in truſting the eldeſt hopes of his family 
and dignity in the hands of a faithleſs wife and an 
ambitious woman, a ſtep which hardly admits of 
any apology, whether we conſider the weakneſs of 
the monarch who ſuffered himſelf to be thus miſled, 
or the baſeneſs and perſidy of the favourites who 
thus ſacrificed the honour and welfare of their ma- 
ſter to their own private views. 

It was not long before the unhappy king had 
reaſon to repent of what he had done; for being 
alarmed at the long ſtay which both his queen and 
ſon made at the court of France after their ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs there was diſpatched, he wrote to 
her in the moſt preſſing manner to return immedi- 
ately, and bring with her his ſon. His letters to 
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both of them, which may be ſeen at large in Dr. 
Brady, were wrote leſs in the ſtyle of a king, than 
of an affectionate huſband and father; and the ex- 
preſſions ate ſuch as afford little cauſe to ſuſpect 
that he was ever wanting in the duties of either. 
In return, however, for this tender complailance, 
he received for anſwer, that neither the queen nor 
her ſon could think of returning to England with 
ſafety, till the Spenſers ſhould be baniſhed the king- 
dom with infamy and diſgrace. It is to beobſerved, 
that prince Edward was at this time not more than 
fourteen years of age: as the queen had leiſure to 
make him entirely ſublervient to her own purpoſes, 
he had lent his name and preſence to all ſhe re- 
quired : he was taught, that ſhe was the only friend 
he had ; that his father, and his favourites, ſought 
their lives; that a divorce was actually foliciting at 
the court of Rome, for repudiating her, and diſin- 
heriting him; and that the meaſures ſhe and her 
confident, Mortimer, were taking, were only in- 
tented to diſconcert their pernicious deligns. 

On the other hand, Edward and his friends were 
not idle in providing againſt the bad conſequences 
of the queen's obſtinacy, and the ill- adviſed mea- 
lures the court had taken. After trying every 
gentle method to bring her to a ſenſe of her duty, 
it was reſolved, in a parliament, ſummoned to con- 
ſult about this unhappy affair, at Weſtminſter, in 
the beginning of the year 1326, that a meſſage 
ſhould be ſent to the king of France, inſiſting upon 
his no longer continuing to give his ſiſter an aſy- 
lum in his dominions, but that he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to ſend her back to England, 
together with the prince of Wales. Previous to this, 
Edward had made ſuch effectual application to the 
court of Rome, that the pope, who had an entire in- 
fluence over the king of France, engaged heartily in 
the intereſts of the injured Edward: he wrote in a 
very preſſing manner to the French court, inſiſting, 
even on pain of excommunication, that the queen 
of England ſhould be ſent back to her huſband. 

Charles was ſo affected by this menace, by the 
continual remonſtrances of the Engliſh envoys, and 
even of the moſt virtuous and conſiderate part of 
his own miniſtry, and fo ſcandalized at the diſſo- 
lute life of his ſiſter, and her bare-faced commerce 
with Mortimer, that he at length determined to 
give her up; and accordingly, thewing her the 
pope's letter, he acquainted her, that he could no 
longer, with ſafety or honour to himſelf, continue 
to afford her ſhelter and protection. 

Iſabella was poſſeſſed of too much diſcernment not 
to foreſee, and to have provided againſt, this event. 
She had for ſome time carried on a private negoci- 
ation with William, count of Hainault and Hol- 
land, by means of Robert Artois (the only French- 
man of conſequence who eſpouſed her cauſe), pro- 
miſing him, that, if he would grant her an aſylum 
and his protection, ſhe would ſign a contract of 
marriage in behalf of her ſon, the prince of Wales, 
with Philippa, the count's ſecond daughter. This 
propoſal had been joyfully acceded to by the count; 
[ſabella now retired into his dominions, where her 
reception was generous and noble, the count pro- 
miſing her all the aſſiſtance his ſmall territories 
could afford her. Iſabella's deſigns were not a 
little favoured by the prince of Wales falling in 
love with the young princeſs of Hainault, to whom 
he was now affianced, though, on account of their 


tender years, the marriage was not conſummated. 
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King Edward, apprized of theſe proceedings of 
his queen, and that they tended to an unnatural 
and hoſtile invaſion of his realm, as alſo that ſhe 
was aſſiſted underhand by her brother, the king of 
France, notwithſtanding the different appearance 
his conduct wore in the eye of the world, this un- 
fortunate prince, thought it high time to provide 
for his own ſafety and that of his kingdom : accord- 
ingly he iſſued out his orders to the ſeveral ſheriffs 
in England, to ſummon all the earls, barons, 
knights, and others holding by knight's ſervice, 
arrayers of four foldiers, light horſemen, &c. to 
hold themſelves in readineſs ; as allo to John PE1- 
turmy, admiral of the North; to Nicholas Kyriel, 
admiral of the South; and to Ralph Baſſet, of 
Drayton, conſtable of Dover caſtle and warden of 
the Cinque Ports, to oppoſe the landing of any of 
the king's enemies.” Not long after, he renewed 
the ſtatute of Edward I. confirmed by parliament, 
<« againſt thoſe that ſhould ſpread falſe rumours, in 
order to fow diſcord between the king and his 
people; the penalty of which was imprifonment. 
This latter ordinance was occaſioned by the wicked 
artifices made uie of by the enemies of the court 
here, in reporting that- the king had denounced a 
" ſentence of exile againſt the queen and prince; than 
which nothing could be more contrary to truth, 
for he had never taken, nor ever thought of tak- 
ing, aſtep of that nature: on the contrary, in his 

oclamation above-mentioned, he orders the queen 
and her fon to be received with all due honours in 
any part of England where they might Jand, but 
that no foreigners ſhould be ſuffered to land with 
them : a very prudent and a very juſt proviſion. 

But neither theſe proclamations, nor every other 
precaution the government could take, was ſuffi- 
cient to ward off the impending ruin of its weak 
and unforrunate ſovereign. Iſabella, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the family of Hainault, had muſtered up 
an army of near three thouſand troops; of theſe 
John de Hainault, brother of the count, had the 
command, and the queen, as a ſingular favour, 
gave him leave to ſtyle himſelf her knight. It was 
not in the number or valour of her troops that Iſa- 
bella founded. her hopes of ſucceſs in the purpoſed 
invaſion of her huſband's dominions, but in the 
connections ſhe had previouſly entered into with 
the diſcontented part of the Engliſh: all the old 
Lancaſtrian faction were ready to join her; and 
the families of about twenty of the nobility, who 


had been put to death with the late earl of Lan- 


caſter, were the more zealous in their attachment 
to her, as they hoped, in conſequence of her ſuc- 
ceſs, to be reſtored to the eſtates of their relations, 
which had been forfeited. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and moſt of the biſhops, were in her in- 
tereſt, as, indeed, was every one that hated the 
youngerSpenſer, who had, by his haughtineſs, cruel- 
ty, and avarice, incenſed the greateſt part of the 
nation, and was the cauſe that the king was now 
deſerted by moſt of thoſe who had ſtood by him 
in the late troubles raiſed by the barons ; nay, 
even his own brothers, Edmund of Woodſtock, 
earl of Kent, and Thomas of Brotherton, earl of 
Norfolk and earl-marſhal, ſons of Margaret of 
France, and coufin-germans to the queen, had 
been drawn over to her cauſe, as had likewiſe John 
of Brittany, earl of Richmond ; and Henry, lord 
Beaumont, who owed all his eſtates and honours — 


the bounty of the king and his father, had under- 
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number of the queen's friends in England. In a 
word, ſhe was well perſuaded, that the had little 
more to do than ſhew herſelf, and be preſently 
Joined by a numerous party, and the event but too 
well juſtified her belief. 

Every thing being ready for the expedition, the 
queen and her ſon embarked at Dordrecht, accom- 
panied by the earl of Kent (who had followed her 
from France), Roger de Mortimer, with ſome of 
the lords of her faction; and, after a dangerous 
paſſage, arrived at Orwell, near Walton, in Suffolk 
on the twenty- fourth of September, 1326. 

The king was in an ill condition to oppoſe this 
invaſion, having no one about him in whom he 
could place any confidence, but his chancellor, 
Baldock, and the two Spenſers, and the univerſal 
odium under which theſe lay, incapacitated them 
from doing him any material ſervice. Edward 
himſelf, indolent, weak, and unfit to ſtruggle with 
difficulties, was unable to help himſelf in this exi- 
gence of his affairs. He was ill-ſerved ; his orders 
not obeyed, even in points of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, for, though he had ordered the ſhips of 
all the ports north of the Thames, to rendezvouſe 
on the twenty-firſt of September, in the harbour 
of Orwell, having had advice of the intended land- 
ing there, yet the queen debarked in that very 
place three days after, without any oppolition, and 
the tranſports that brought her returned back un- 
moleſted to Holland: nevertheleſs the unkappy 
king did all he could in his deſerted circumſtances. 
He iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward of one 
thouſand pounds for Mortimer's head; and ordered 
his liege ſubjects to fall upon and deſtroy the fo- 
reigners by whom that traitor was attended. He 
granted commiſſions to array men in Kent and all 
the counties in England; but here again he was 
villainouſly betrayed, for Robert de Watteville, 
whom he had impowered to raiſe all the forces of 
Eſſex and that country which originally conſtituted 
the old kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, proved falſe 
to his truſt, and, joining the queen, with what troops 
he could aſſemble, became one of her moſt active 
partiſans. Indeed, the preſence and concurrence 
of the prince was worth a whole army to Iſabel; 
becauſe it removed the terror of forfeitures, and 
afforded an opportunity for enterprizing people to 
recommend themſelves to his future favour, when 
he ſhould aſcend the throne. 

Accordingly the queen and her ſon were no 
ſooner landed, than they were joined by many 
noblemen and their followers, particularly Henry, 
earl of Lancaſter, brother to the deceaſed earl, Tho- 
mas Wake, Henry Beaumont, William de la Zouch, 
Robert de Montalt, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Lincoln, Ely, and Norwich, 
and many other churchmen, who were all exaſpe- 
rated againſt the government on account of the pro- 
ſecution of the biſhop of Hereford. She then pub- 
liſhed a-manifeſto, in her own name and that of 
the prince her ſon, ſetting forth the reaſon of their 
taking up arms: they pretended, their ſole aim was 
«to Fee the church and ſtate from the oppreſſions 
to which they were expoſed by the maladminiſtra- 
tion of the king and the two Spenſers, which lat- 
ter were repreſented to be, with their adherents, 
enemies of the ſtate, inaſmuch as, by their per- 
nicious counſels and abuſe of the royal authority, 
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they had unjuſtly deprived ſome perſons of theirlives, 
others 
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others of their eſtates and liberty, without regard 
to the laws of the land, or the privileges of the 
people. This manifeſto was publiſhed at Wal- 
lingtord, October 15, 1326. 

This proclamation increaſed, if poſſible, the ar- 
dour of the Engliſh to join the queen, whoſe army 
was daily encreafed by the arrival of a multitude 
of volunteers. Edward, who was ſtill in London, 
applied to the citizens, requiring their aſſiſtance 
againſt the invaders of the kingdom; but their 
anſwer was ſuch as ſoon gave him to underſtand, 
that the leaven of diſaffection had poiſoned that 
body. In this exigence, not knowing whom to 
truſt, he took a ſudden though fatal reſolution of 
leaving the capital, and throwing himſelf upon his 
ſubjects in the Weſt of England; but finding, in 
his journey, that none of his people choſe to ha- 
zard their lives or fortunes for an unhappy prince, 
who was now looked upon as loſt, he retolved to 
quit his kingdom for a while, and retire to Ireland, 
leaving the elder Spenſer to take care of the caſtle 
of Briſtol, the ſiege of which he fancied would 
take the queen ſo much time, that he might be 
able to return back with a ſufficient force to make 
head againſt her. Purſuant to this refolution, he 
went on board a ſmall veſſel, and ſet fail for 
Dublin; but being driven by contrary winds 
on the coaſt of Wales, he was forced to land, 
and lie concealed in the abbey of Neath, till 
the wind came fair, or he could form ſome other 
delign. 

Whilſt this unfortunate prince could hardly find 
a place of ſafety in his own kingdom, his unnatu- 
ral conſort was over-running the country with in- 
credible rapidity, til ſhe arrived before the caſtle 
of Briſtol, which ſtill continued to be commanded 
by the elder Spenſer, who would have defended it 
to the laſt, but the garriton, being deeply infected 
with the faſhionable diſloyalty of the times, ob- 
liged him to ſurtender it, with his own perſon, in- 
to the hands of his enemies. So keen was Iſabella's 
appetite for revenge, that ſhe had not patience to 
wait the reſult of a regular trial, but ordered her 
priſoner to be immediately hung up in his armour, 
without any formality. Thus tell Hugh Spenſer, 
or d'Eſpenſer, the elder, earl of Wincheſter, in 
the ninetieth year of his age, an able and faithful 
ſervant of his king and country, whoſe character 
would have remained for ever unimpeached, if his 
affection for his ſon had not led him to concur in 
meaſures that his better judgment inwardly diſap- 
proved.: but this is no alleviatian of the cruelty 
and mean revenge of his enemies. 

Mean while the city of London, following the 
example of the reſt of the kingdom, had declared 
for the queen. In vain did the wiſe and good 
Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, whom the 
king had left guardian of the city, endeavour to 
keep it for his maſter: the mob roſe upon him, 
and, having no real crime to allege againſt him, 
they made 1t as a capital charge, that, when trea- 
ſurer of the kingdom, he had perſuaded the king's 
council to cauſe the itinerant juſtices to fit in Lon- 
don, who (finding that the citizens had been guilty 
of many groſs offences) had deprived them of their 
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liberties, fined ſome, and inflicted corporal puniſh- | p 


ment upon others, for which he was, by this rabble- 
judicature, adjudged to die; and being dragged 
to the great croſs in Cheapſide, his head was there 
ſevered from his body. In a word, the rabble of 
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London, and indeed of all the principal cities of 
the kingdom, taking advantage of the national 
confuſion, committed all kinds of outrages with 
equal wantonneſs and impunity. 

The reduction of Briſtol was followed by tenders 
of ſubmiſſion to the queen and prince from the ci- 
ties of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, Bath, and Wells; 
and, in ſhort, the whole Weſt of England. Here 
Iſabella received advice of her huſband's being em- 
barked for Ireland; and as he had not committed 
the government to any perſon, the lords of her 
party made this a pretext to declare the throne va- 
cant, and to draw up an inſtrument recording the 
abdication of Edward, and appointing his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, guardian or regent of the king- 
dom. After this llabella and her court repaired to 
Gloceſter. 

While ſhe remained here, a report was ſpreads 
that the king was concealed in Wales. The ad- 
verſe party, fearing the diſtreſs of their king might 
work a change in the minds of the people to their 
diſadvantage, reſolved to get him into their own 
hands : accordingly, Henry of Lancaſter received 
a commiſſion, immediately to go in queſt of Ed- 
ward, and ſecure his perſon, wherever it could be 
found. This commiſſion he but too eaſily exe- 
cuted, by bribing the Welſh, who delivered up, 
the unfortunate king into the hands of his ene- 
mies. He was ſeized, on the nineteenth of No- 
vember, at Caerfilly, in Glamorganſhire : he had 
with him only the younger Spenſer, Robert de 
Baldock the chancellor, Stephen de Reading, and 
a few domeſtics ; all the reſt of his courtiers hav- 
ing forſaken him in his misfortunes. They were 
all, except the king, carried to Hereford, where 
Edmund Fitz Allan, earl of Arundel (who had 
been ſeized in Shropſhire, whither he had retired 
to live on his eſtate), John Daniel, and Thomas de 
Manchedeure had been beheaded but a little while 
before, though chargeable with no other crime 
beſides that of not deſerting the king to join his 
enemies; but the true reaſon was, that Mortimer 
had a ſtrong hatred to them, eſpecially the former 
(whoſe eftate he wanted in his own hands); and 
whoſoever her bloody minion doomed to death, 
the queen, ſervilely obſequious to his will, readily 
ordered for execution. | 

The exultation both of her and her paramour 
exceeded all the bounds of decency, on beholding 
their capital enemy, the young: Spenſer, in their 
power. Without waiting for the meeting of a 
parliament, ſhe reſolved to make him the im- 
mediate ſacrifice to her vengeance : Spenſer was 
brought to a mock trial before the queen and the 
new-modelled government, when ſentence of death 
paſſed upon him, on refuling to plead before this 
unauthorized tribunal, and he was condemned to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; which ſentence 
was executed with the moſt ſhocking circumſtances 
of barbarity and inſult; his limbs were diſperſed 
through the principal towns in England, and his 
head was left affixed to the gibbet, as a ſpectacle: 
to glut the eyes of his revengeful adverſaries. 
Stephen de Reading ſuffered the like death; but 
Baldock, being a prieſt, was committed to the 
riſon of the biſhop of Hereford, from whence 


he was ſent to London, and confined in Newgate, - 
where he ſoon after ended his days, through the 
barbarous uſage he underwent there and in 


his con- 
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veyance from Hereford. 
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In the mean time the unhappy Edward was con- 
veyed to Ledbury, and from thence, about the 
middle of December, to the caſtle of Kenelworth, 
where he continued all the winter, under the cuſto- 
dy of the earl of Lancaſter. Before his removal, 
however, the queen and her party, willing to have 
all poſſible ſanction ro her proceedings, had, by 
the advice of her council, ſent the biſhop of Here- 
ford to demand the great-ſeal of the king, who, 
finding it in vaia to contend with his fate, delivered 
it up without thewing any reluctance, and even 
figned an inſtrument, by which he gave the queen 
and his ſon power to ule it as they pleaſed. This 
was the laſt act of authority performed by Edward, 
who having: thus parted with his power, was foon 
after deprived ot his crown and his life. 

Iſabella, by having poſſeſſion of the great-ſeal, 
was inveſted with the actual exerciſe of the go- 
vernment; and the firſt ute ſhe made of it, was 
ro ſummon a parliament to meet on the feaſt of Epi- 
phany following“: and leaving Hereford, ſhe went 
to keep her Chriſtmas at the caſtle of Wallingford, 
where, 1n the adulterous embraces of the bloody 
Mortimer, ſhe forgot every call of nature, ſhe loſt 
every ſenſe of ſhame, nor ſeemed to remember that 
there exiſted ſuch a perſon as the wretched Edward, 
ker ſovereign and huſband. 

The parliament meeting on the ſeventh of Janu- 
ary, 1327, the queen, attended by almoſt all the 
nobility of England, made a triumphant entry into 
London, two days before, amidſt the acclamations 
of the populace, ever fond of a new ruler. The 
queen's junto, which was compoſed of the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, treaſurer, the biſhop of Norwich, chan- 
cellor, with the biſhops of Ely, Coventry, and 
Hereford, with ſome temporal lords, undertook to 
manage things in the houſe; .and, having gotten 
every thing in readineſs, on the tenth of January 
the biſhop of Wincheſter —— to the aſſembly 
an impeachment againſt the king, conſiſting of ſix 
articles, which, for the reader's ſatisfaction, I ſhall 
here inſert at large. 

- I. For that the perſon of the king was not fuf- 
ficient to govern; for in all his time he was led and 
governed by others, who gave him evil counſel, 
to the diſhonour of himſelf and deſtruction of holy 
church and all his people, not conſidering or know- 
ing whether it was good or evil; nor would remedy 
theſe things, when he was requeſted by the great 
and wiſe men of the realm, or ſuffer them to be 
amended. 

II. Allo, in all his time, he would not give him- 
ſelf to good counſel, nor take it, nor to the good 
government of his kingdom ; but always gave 
himſelf to works and employment not convenient, 
neglecting the buſineſs of the realm. | 
III. Alfo, for want of good government, he loſt 
the kingdom of Scotland, and other lands and do- 
minions in Gaſcony and in Ireland, which his 
father left him in peace and amity with the king 
of France, and many other good perſons. 

IV. Alſo, by his pride and cruelty, he deſtroyed 
holy church, and the perſons of holy church, put- 
ring ſome in priſon, and others in diſtreſs, and alſo 
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put to ſhameful death, imprifoned, baniſhed, and 
diſinherited many great noblemen of the land. 

V. Alſo, whereas he was bound by his oath to 
do right to all, he would not do it for his own pro- 
fit; and the covetouſneſs of him and his evil coun- 
ſellors which were with him, neither regarded the 
other points of the oath which he made at his coro- 
nation, as he was obliged. 

VI. Alſo, he abandoned his realm, and did as 
much as he could to deſtroy it and his people; and, 
what is ſtill worſe, by his cruelty, and the default of 
his perſon, he is found incorrigible, without hopes 
of amendment. All which things are ſo notorious 
they cannot be gainſaid. 

This impeachment being read in preſence of the 
prince, ſeated on the throne, it was refolved that 
young Edward ſhould aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, and that Edward II. ſhould no longer be 
ſtyled king of England, but only Edward ot Caer- 
narvon, the king's father. This reſolution being 
notified to the queen, ſhe affected the deepeſt ſor- 
row for her huſband's ſufferings; and ſo well did 
ſhe play her part, that young Edward, whoſe filiat 
piety was equal to her ambition and unnaturality, 
affected with the ſcene, which he believed to be 
real, ſolemnly ſwore not to take upon him the go- 
vernment, if not voluntarily reſigned by his father. 

Iſabella began to be apprehenſive that ſhe had 
ſpun the web of diſſimulation too fine: the ge- 
nerous reſolution of young Edward might have diſ- 
concerted the whole plan of her and her faction, 
the government would naturally revert to its firſt 
principals, and all they were doing was treaſonable 
againſt the ſtate, and might prove fatal to them- 
ſelves. In this perplexity the cabal found it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to oblige the king to reſign the 
crown to his ſon. For this purpoſe they got the 
parliament to nominate certain commiſſioners, viz. 
three biſhops, three earls, two abbots, and two 
knights from each county, to whom was added 
judge Truſſel, as the nation's particular procurator, 
to carry to Edward, at Kenelworth, the reſolution 
of the parliament in regard to his depoſition, and 
to prevail on him, if poſſible, to make a volun- 
tary reſignation of that power, with which they 
were determined to truſt him no longer. In order 
the better to prepare him for his approaching 
change, Henry de Burwaſche, biſnop of Lincoln, 
and Adam de Orleton, of Hereford, were ſent to 
converſe with him, before the arrival of the de- 
puties. The appearance of theſe two prelates was 
alone ſufficient to convince the unfortunate Edward 
that he had now loſt all hopes of better fortune : 
and, indeed, nothing could more ſhew the malice 
and reſentment of the ruling party than their choice 
of theſe biſhops, who had all along ſhewn them- 
ſelves the inveterate enemies of the diſtreſſed king. 
The manner in which they diſcharged their com- 
miſſion was perfectly ſuited to all the reſt of their 
conduct: inſtead of pouring the balm of conſola- 
tion into the breaſt of wounded royalty, they ag- 
gravated the ſmart by a thouſand malicious inuen- 
does; and at length, when they found Edward 


make the laſt ſtruggle to maintain his dignity, by 


refuſing to confer with the deputics, who were 


—— 


This writ directed the parliament to be held at Weſtmin- 
ſter, before the king, if he was preſent; or, in caſe of his 
abſence, before his queen Iſabel and his eldeſt ſon Edward: 
and appointed at the hand time a place for the meeting of the 


clergy, to give their aſſent to what ſhould be agreed upon in 
arllament. Walſing. Mat. Weſtm. contin. Rot. Clauſ. 20 
d. II. 
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coming to make ſuch unconſtitutional propoſals to 
him, they told him flatly, © that if he ſhould con- 
tinue obſtinately to refule to reſign, the parliament 
would involve his whole family in his guilt, and, 
paſſing by all his children, elect to the throne ſome 
other perſon.” This menace awakened all the fa- 
ther in the ſoul of the hapleſs Edward; he pauſed; 
he dropped a tear to the remembrance of his fallen 
eſtate; and at length faintly intimated that he 
would admit the commiſſianers to an audience ; 
and then withdrawing into his chamber, to recol- 
ject his fluttered ſpirits, he came forth again in a 
ſhort time, in a mourning habit, with looks de- 
monſtrating his inward ſorrow ; but when the 
articles of impeachment againſt him were read, 
and the commiſſioners came to demand, in the 
name of the parliament, his immediate reſignation, 
nature proved too weak to ſtand the ſhock; he 
trembled, he turned pale, and, but for the ſup- 
port of the earl of Lancaſter and the biſhop of 
Hereford, who ſtood on each ſide of him, he had 
fallen to the ground, bereft of ſenſes as he was of 
all authority. After ſome rime, having recollected 
himſelf, he addreſſed the commiſſioners with a fal- 
tering voice, to the following purport : That 
he was greatly grieved by the reflection of what 
his people had ſuffered by his miſgovernment: 
that he aſked pardon of all preſent; and, ſeeing 
that what was done could not be recalled, all that 
was now left in his power, was to return them 
thanks for ſuffering his crown to deſcend upon the 
head of his ſon.” 

After this anſwer, which ſhewed a laudable con- 
trition, as the pangs which preceded it were proofs 
rather of the feeling, than of the weakneſs, of hu- 
man nature, he proceeded to the ceremony of the 
reſignation, by delivering, with his own hand, to 


the commiſſioners, - the crown, ſceptre, and other | 


enſigns of royalty, which had been brought thither 
for that purpoſe. Then fir William Truſſel, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the unkinged Edward, re- 
nounced, in the name of the parliament and na- 
tion, all future allegiance and fealty, in the fol- 
lowing manner : | 

« William Truſſel, procurator of the prelates, 
earls, and barons, and other people in my procuracy 
named, having for this full and ſufficient power, 
do ſurrender and deliver up to you, Edward, king 


of England before this time, the homage and fealty | 


of the perſons in my procuracy named, in the name 
of them, and every one of them, for certain cauſes 
therein mentioned, and do return unto you, Ed- 
ward, and acquit or diſcharge the perſons afore- 
faid, in the beſt manner that the laws and cuſtoms 
can give it, and do make this proteſtation in the 
name of all thoſe, that they will not, for the future, 
be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to hold 
any thing of you, as king; but account you as a 
private perſon, without any manner of royal dig- 
nity.” After this the high-ſteward, ſir Thomas 


Blount, broke his ſtaff, and declared all the king's: 


officers diſcharged from his ſervice; | 

This melancholy ceremony (which was per- 
formed on the twentieth of January, 1327) be- 
ing over, the commiſſioners ſet out for London, 
to lay before the parliament an account of their 
proceedings. The queen now dried up her tears, 
and young Edward prepared to mount that throne, 
on which he afterwards made ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


figure, 
44 
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- Thus ended the reign of Edward II. (whom we 
muſt henceforward conſider only as a private man) 
in the forty-third year of his age, having laſted 
nineteen years, ſix months, and fifteen days. He 
fell a victim to an unguarded affection for his 
favourites, who, becauſe they were favourites, be- 
came juſtly the objects of national jealouſy. As 
to his incapacity to govern, it does not appear, by 
any means, to be ſo great as ſome writers have 
alleged; for though he had not all the valour and 
underſtanding of his father, yet was he neither 4 
coward nor a fool: in a word, he might have con- 
tinued to ſway the Britiſh ſceptre to his laſt mo- 
ments, had he not countenanced the Spenſers in 
the too great exerciſe of cruelty after their ſucceſs 
over the Lancaſtrian faction. The blood of that 
nobleman, and others whd ſuffered with him, 
proved a fountain from which deſtruction flowed 
upon thoſe who wrought their overthrow : though 
it mult be confeſſed, that the king dught not to 
have been ſo ſeverely puniſhed; nor would he, 
had not the reſentment of an implacable woman 
turned reformation into diſloyalty, and expelled 
from the government him, whom his people ſought 
only to reclaim. N 3 
Having thus cloſed the political life of Edward 
II. we ſhall refer what remains to be related of the 
ſmall reſidue of his natural life, to that period un- 
der the reign of his ſon, when he ſuffered the moſt 
ignominious fate that a man (not to ſay a king) 
e 

Edward II. married Iſabella, daughter of Philip 
the Fair, king of France, by whom he had iſſue 
two ſons and two daughters. | 

1. His eldeſt ſon, Edward, ſurnamed, of Wind- 
— becauſe born there, ſucceeded him in the king- 

om. 

2. His ſecond ſon, John of Eltham, ſo named 
becauſe born in that manor (in the county of Kent), 
was, at twelve years of age, created earl of Corn- 
wall: he died in Scotland, in the twentieth year of 
his age, unmarried. | | 
1. His eldeſt 1 Joan, being yet a child, 
was married, in the fourth year of king Edward III. 
her brother, to David, prince of Scotland, ſon of 
Robert Bruce, he being then but ſeven years old. 
She died at London, on a viſit to her brother, 
A. D. 1332. 

2. His ſecond daughter, Eleanor, was married 
to Reginald, the ſecond earl of Guelders. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


I ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of this reign with two 
events, which I have not had occaſion to introduce 
elſewhere. Soy, 

The firſt was on the fourteenth of November, 
1320, when there happened the / greateſt earth- 
{ pe that had been ever known in England, to 
the unſpeakable terror of all degrees of people. 
The ſecond was the ſuppreſſion of the Knights 
Templars in England, and all other Chriſtjan ſtates. 
Of the firſt inſtitution of this order we have alread 
ſpoken in a former Part of this hiſtory : it was 
confirmed in the council of Troyes, 1127; and its 
rule compoſed by the famous St. Bernard. v1 

After the downfal of the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 
about the year 1186, this order was diſperſed all 


| 


over Europe; and increaſed prodigiouſly by the 
liberality of the Chriſtians, inſomuch that they 
were poſſeſſed, at their diſſolution, of ſixteen thou- 
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ſand lordſhips, beſides other lands. In this year, 


1309, the ſeverity of the taxes, and maladmini- 
ſtration of Philip the Fair, king of France, and 
his council, having occaſioned a dangerous mutiny 
in Paris, the Templars, who had the keeping of 
the king's treaſures, were accuſed of having been 
concerned in the ſedition; and Philip was well 
known for being implacable in his revenge. He 
now wrote to pope Clement V. and the otherprinces 
of Europe, deſiring them to join in expelling this 
order from their dominions, on account of their 
debauched and ſcandalous lives, which rendered 
them dangerous to any ſtate in which they reſided. 
Andthe more toincenſe the powersof Europe againſt 
this ſociety, a charge was trumped up againſt them, 
which ſeems to have had no other foundation than 
the malice of their enemies : one Squin de Florian, 
and Noffo de Florentin, an apoſtate Templar, ac- 
cuſed them of denying Jeſus Chriſt at their admit- 
tance into the order; of ſpitting upon the croſs ; 
and of worſhipping a golden head, erected on a 
block with four feet; as alſo of uſing the moſt ſcan- 
dalous and unnatural ceremonies at their firſt in- 
duction: and, in ſhort, ſuch a catalogue of crimes 
was brought againſt them, as exceeded belief in 
the very relation. It was no hard matter, how- 
ever, for Philip to procure proper witneſſes to de- 
poſe againſt thoſe whom he had ſingled out as the 
victims of his reſentment, or, indeed, of his ava- 
- Tice and ambition, if we may believe Walſingham, 
who ſays, that Philip having a mind to make one 
of his ſons king of Jeruſalem, in order to pro- 
cure the riches of the Knights Templars for this 
ſon, he cauſed that order to be diſſolved ; in which 
ſcheme he eaſily gained the concurrence of the 
pope by promiſing him a part of their ſpoils. 

Be this as it might, Philip ſet the example of 

rſecution to the other crowned heads, by order- 
ing all the Templars within his dominions to be 
arreſted on one day, their eſtates tobe ſeized upon 
in his name, and their perſons to be impriſoned. 
The courts of England, Caſtile, Arragon, and 
Sicily were even plied with bulls from the pope, 


admoniſhing them to extirpate theſe wretches, 
whereſoever they could be found. The blackneſs 
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of the charge brought againſt them had raiſed the 
deteſtation of the public: their luxury, intempe 

rance, and itch of accumulating riches, had — 
them many enemies in all ſtates, ſo that moſt of the 
potentates of Europe complied with the pope's re- 
queſt, ſo far as to baniſh all of the order; but 
theſe unfortunate people were put to death no 
where but in France: certain it is, that in that 
kingdom above an hundred knights were put to 
the moſt cruel torture; that fifty more were burnt 
in one day, near the abbey of St. Antony, at Paris; 
and that the grand- maſter, John de Molay, and 
Guy, brother to the dauphin of Auvergne, to 
of the principal lords in Europe, the one by his 
dignity, and the other by his birth, were alſo thrown 
alive into the flames. Philip the Fair took to him. 
ſelf two hundred thouſand livres; and his fon 

Lewis Hutin, ſix thouſand more, out of the eſtates 
of the Knights Templars: and Dupuis, a moſt 
faithful and exact hiſtorian, ſays, that the pope 
did not forget himſelf in the partition. 

Edward II. was perſuaded to follow the example 
of his father-in-law ; but he contented himſelf 
with iſſuing an order for ſeizing all the Templars 
in England in one day, as they had been in France, 
after which they were diſperſed in the ſeveral 
monaſteries, to do penance, with a moderate pen- 
ſion paid out of the ſequeſtered revenues of the 
order. After their condemnation at the court of 
Rome, the pope, reſerving to himſelf the diſpo- 
ſal of their eſtates, aſſigned them to the Hoſpital- 
lers, or Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, called 
at this day Knights of Malta, Edward II. who had 
taken poſſeſſion of the eſtates of the condemned 
order, in vain oppoſed the pope's grant to the Hoſ- 
pitallers, and inſiſted upon the prerogative of the 
crown, by which all confiſcations within his realm 
was adjudged to him: the great men of England 
thought fir to concur with the pope, probably to 
mortify Edward; and the poſſeſſions of the Knights 
Templars were granted to the order of St John, by 
the parliament which met in the beginning of the 
year 1324, when the Statutum de Templariorum 
was enacted. 


Of the State of Religion, Learning, Laws, Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 
Public Revenues, &c. in ENGLAND, from the Death of King Joan to the 


Acceſſion of EpwARD III. 


Including a Period of One hundred and eleven 


| Years, viz. from A. D. 1216 to A. D. 1327. 


Of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


' prac we may have a clearer view of the per- 
nicious effects of the power exerciſed in 
England by the ſee of Rome, it will be neceſſary 
to recite the principles on which this power was 
founded, and which tended to give it weight in the 
dark ages of ſuperſtition and ignorance : it was 
maintained * that the clergy had a right not only 
to inſtruct the faithful, but to inſpect their lives and 
converſation, and that the church was to be kept 


holy and unblemiſhed; conſequently, having diſ- 


covered the crimes of particulars, by their au- 
thority of inſpecting their lives, they proceeded to 
excommunicate ſuch as defiled the church by erro- 
neous and heretical principles, and as their autho- 
rity was univerſally allowed and reſpected, this 
effectually ſhut the door againſt private improve- 
ments in religious matters; Dr who would incur the 
ſentence of excommunication, and run the hazard 
of loſing all the common benefits of ſociety, for 
the ſake of a particular opinion, though ever ſo 

juſt 


juſt and reaſonable? It was likewiſe believed, 
that it was neceſſary for the glory of God, to uſe 
temporal puniſhments tor the converſion of impeni- 
tent ſinners.” This doctrine produced confiſcation 
of eſtates and effects; and ſovereigns of an avari- 
cious diſpoſition, as they had a part in theſe confiſ- 
cations, took care to uphold them; little conſider- 
ing that eccleſiaſtical power ſtops not at the foot- 
ſtool, but aſpires, when there is a poſſibility, to 
the throne itſelf. This truth they fatally ex- 
perienced, as it became a practice to excommuni- 
cate and depole kings, with almoſt as little ceremony 
as to confiſcate the effects of individuals; the ſame 
authority which they had permitted the free exer- 
ciſe of, over their ſubjects, being equally revered 
by them, to the deſtruction of their ſovereigns. 

On theſe principles and ſome others of ſmaller 
note, the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the church was 
changed into a temporal, unlimited, abſolute mon- 
archy, which endeavoured to involve all Chriſtian 
ſtates; and as they all equally at different times 
ſuffered under, and lamented the dreadful conſe- 
quences of blindly ſubmitting to the ' abſolute 
power aſſumed by the pope and the clergy, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory of England at this period, may 
ſerve for that of all Europe; the events being 
nearly the ſame, and conſiſting chiefly of inſurrec- 
tions and revolutions to eſtabliſh and enlarge the 
papal authority, and equal hoſtilities on the part 
of the unhappy people to reſcue themſelves from 
this cruel oppreſſion : in their vigorous attempts 
to throw of the yoke we find them but ſeldom 
ſupported by their ſovereigns, and too often 
ſhamefully deſerted ; for the popes generally had 
the policy not to carry things to extremities, but 
to compound matters with the ſovereigns, un- 
leſs, which rarely happened, they were ſure of the 
people; and in that caſe the princes felt the utmoſt 
weight of eccleſiaſtical vengeance which extends 
beyond the grave. 

The protection of pope Innocent being de- 
manded for Henry III. againſt Lewis the prince 
of France who diſputed the crown with him, it is 
no wonder that he became ſervilely attached to his 
holineſs ; and therefore we find him at his corona- 
tion renewing the homage firſt paid by his prede- 
ceſſor to the pope for the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, and ſwearing to pay the thouſand 
marks yearly, which that weak prince had granted 
to the ſee of Rome: it is true, indeed, this was 
the act of William, earl of Pembroke, afterwards 
protector, the king being a minor; but when he 
came to take the reins of government into his own 
hands, the ſame meaſures were purſued, and the 
kingdom remained enſlaved to the pope and his 
legates in England, during this long reign. The 
lords and the common people made ſeveral efforts 
to reſtrain the exorbitant power of the legates, but 
not being ſupported by the king, they had no 
effect; and not only the moſt rigorous exactions 
were ſubmitted to, but councils were held, in 
which canons were made and publiſhed, that wholly 
ſubjected both the king and kingdom to eccleſiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction; and the king openly favoured theſe 
uſurpations of the court of Rome : the ſeveral 
canons derogatory to the rights of the crown and of 
the kingdom are too long to recite, but the prin- 
Cipal encroachment was the putting the collation 
of vacant benefices into the hands of the pope, who 
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generally filled them at this period with Italians! 
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and other foreigners. The ſecond canon of the 
council held at Merton, by Boniface, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and other prelates, expreſly forbids any 
clerk by his own power, or any lay authority, to 
thruſt himſelf into, or be poſſeſſed of any eccleſi- 
aſtical benefice, on pain of excommunication; and 
if any ſuch intruſions ſhall be made by the king's 
authority, the dioceſan ſhall admoniſh him to re- 
voke them, and, upon refuſal, ſhall interdict all 
his lands and places lying in that dioceſe. In 
ſhort, the king and the pope vied with each other 
in their exactions; and the mutual ſupport they al- 
ternately gave to each other, produced the dif- 
ferences between the king and the barons, who, 
if they had been properly ſupported, would cer- 
tainly have freed the nation at this time, and pro- 
bably for ever after, from the tyrannic uſurpations 
of the ſee of Rome; as appears by their animated 
reſolutions, and their proceeding ſo far as to iſſue 
orders to the wardens of the Cinque Ports, to ſtop 
all perſons bringing bulls into the kingdom from 
Rome. The general ſenſe of the people may like- 
wiſe be gathered from the articles of grievances 
committed to writing by the parliament, held in 
Lent, A. D. 1246, and ſent to the pope, ſigned 
by the king and by the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, but which produced no good effect; on the 
contrary, the pope rather increaſed his exactions, 
being ſecretly ſupported by the king, though he 
had publicly ſigned the repreſentations of the na- 
tional grievances. 

I ſhall now give a ſummary account of the moſt 
remarkable councils held in this and the following 
reigns, and other acts relating toeccleſiaſtical matters, 

1 ſhall begin with that held in 1237, by Otho, 
the pope's legate, in St. Paul's church, in order to 
eſtabliſh the canons againſt pluralities, and thoſe 
who unlawfully held livings in the church. As 
this deſign was extremely unpopular, not only to 
the clergy but the laity of England, the legate, 
fearing a dangerous oppoſition, obtained of the 
king a guard of two hundred men to attend him to 
and from the council. The ſeſſion was opened on 
the octave of St. Martin: Otho appeared with great 
pontifical pomp, and ſeated himſelf on a lofty 
throne, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury on his 
right hand, and the archbiſhop of York on his 
left. He then commanded certain canons againſt 
pluraliſts (which he had brought with him from 
Rome) to be read: theſe appeared to be ſo griev- 
ous to the whole clerical tribe, that Walter de Can- 
telupe, biſhop of Worceſter, ſtood up and made 
ſo pathetic a ſpeech againſt them, that the legate, 
not willing to come to extremities, declared that 
the conteſted canons ſhould be in force only during 
his legateſhip: nevertheleſs it was no ſooner paſſed 
on this condition, than an eccleſiaſtic, in the legate's 
train, read aloud a decretal epiſtle from the pope, 
by which it was ordained that theſe canons ſhould 
be perpetually binding. There were alfo other 
canons paſſed at this council, the chief of which 
were, That decreeing the number of ſacraments 
to be fixed at ſeven, viz. baptiſm, confirmation, 
penance, the euchariſt, extreme unction, matri- 
mony, and holy orders : another, fixing the eves 
of Faſter and Whitſuntide, and regulating the ad- 
miniſtration of baptiſm: the laſt enjoined the clergy 
to reſide at their benefices, at leaſt one half of the 
year. This canon was abſolutely neceſſary at that 
time; for the pope having granted ſo many livings 
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to foreigners (Italians) non-reſident, if the Engliſh 
clergy had not been tied down to reſidence, the 
churches muſt have gone in great part unſerved. 

In the year 1286 arrived Ottobon, or Ottoboni, 
legate from pope Clement IV. who then held the 
papal chair. A little after his arrival he ſummoned 
a general ſynod at London, at which were preſent, 
according to our hiſtorians, all the prelates of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Here were pub- 
liſhed certain conſtitutions from Rome, ſome of 
which ſtill make a part of the canon law of the 
Engliſh church, and therefore deſervedly claim a 
recital in this part of our hiſtory. 

The Iſt of theſe conſtitutions allowed laymen to 
adminiſter baptiſm in caſes of neceſſity. 

The IId forbade prieſts to take money for the 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments. 

The IXth ordained eccleſiaſtics to reſide at their 
benefices. | 

The XIIIch confirmed the right of ſanctuary to 
churches. 

The XIVth decreed that marriages ſhould be 
celebrated in public. 

The XXth forbade commutation for penance. 

The XXIIId provides againſt alienating any part 
of the tythes from the pariſh prieſts.— This conſti- 
tution particularly regarded the monks, to whom 
ſuch alienations were daily appropriated. 

The XXXth condemns pluralities. 

The XXXIfſt forbids the giving benefices in 
commendam, and declares a benefice held in that 
manner vacant. — It will not be improper to ex- 
plain here what is meant by the term Commendam, 
and how that practice came firſt to be introduced. 
The word itſelf ſignifies “to commend a vacant 
living, or cure, to the care of an able clerk, till it 
be otherwiſe diſpoſed of.” This cuſtom appears to 
have taken its riſe upon the irruption of the northern 
nations, when either public calamities or natural 
death deprived churches of their paſtors : in this 
caſe the principal prelates of the province appointed 

rieſts to officiate in the vacant benefice till the 
paſtor ſhould reſume the care of his flock, when 
peace was again reſtored. Such prieſts as were not 
the true paſtors, and were ſtyled commendatories, 
were ſtill continued in their benefices, by which 
this expedient, ſo ſalutary in its firſt inſtitution, 
came todegenerate ſo much, that it was found neceſ- 
ſary to make canons probibiting any one to enjoy 
a living in commendam longer than ſix months, 
and that the perſon commended ſhould not receive 
the benefits of ſuch vacant benefices. Neverthe- 
leſs, the popes, pretending to be above the canons, 
continued to diſpoſe of beneficesin commendam for 
the term of natural life, at the ſame time aſſigning 
all the profits of the benefice to the commendatory, 

The XXXIId conſtitution ordained, that before 
the conſecration of a biſhop, enquiry ſhould 'be 
made, whether not he be poſſeſſed of more bene- 
fices than one without a diſpenſation, as likewiſe into 
the authenticity and regularity of ſuch diſpenſation. 

The XXXIIId annulled all previous bargains 
between patrons and thole they preſented to vacant 
liviogs. | 

The XXXIVth forbids to hold any market, or 
tranſacting any buſineſs in churches throughout 
all England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Theſe are all the principal councils held in Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry III. and by theſe we 
may ſee the progreſs of the papal power, and the ſtate 
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of the Engliſh clergy. Atthe death of this prince 
the lords who were the guardians of the king. 
dom publiſhed a proteſt in the name of king Ed. 
ward I. his ſucceſſor, vindicating the prerogative 
of the crown againſt the encroachments of Rome 
particularly in the affair of vacant benefices, and 
maintaining that cathedarl churches when void 
ought of right and cuſtom to be filled by the cang. 
nical election of the chapter, the king's leave bein 
firſt obtained; and that after the election, the perſon 
elected ought to be preſented to the king for his 
confirmation; and they particularly repreſented it 
as a great grievance, that the ſee of Canterbury 
had been diſpoſed of without licence from the late 
king, and by the ſole authority of the pope, not 
long before his death, which they were determined 
to prevent for the future. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury being a creature of the pope, and finding 
that this proteſt took its riſe from his election, op- 
poſed the king and the nobles on every occaſion, 
and called frequent councils for ratifying and put- 
ting in practice the canons made at Merton in the 
laſt reign; but Edward judged them fo detrimen- 
tal to his own prerogative and the rights of his peo- 
ple, that he appointed commiſſioners to attend at 
theſe councils, and to appeal in his name againſt 
their proceedings; yet the conſequence was only 
vexatious ſuits between the king and the clergy, 
without producing any good effect to the nation 
during this reign. 

The councils of principal note in the firſt Ed. 
ward's reign, and the ſtatutes enacted in them, 
were as follow, 

In the third year of Edward I. paſſed the famous 
Firſt Statute of Weſtminſter, by which a very ma- 
terial alteration in the privileges of the Engliſh 
clergy was introduced; for, till this time, a clergy- 
man arreſted for murder or felony, might be claimed 
by his ordinary, and the civil judge was obliged to 
reſign him: but this act provided, that a clerk ſo 
accuſed by ſolemn inqueſt of lawful men in the 
king's court, in no manner ſhall be delivered with- 
out due purgation, ſo that the king ſhall not need 
to provide any other remedy therein. 

In the year 1277, at a council or parliament held 
at Weſtminſter, the famous Statute of Bigamy was 
paſſed. This ſtatute was of an unuſual kind; it 
was founded on the ſixteenth canon of the ſecond 
council of Lyons, by which pope Gregory declared, 
that all perſons twice married, ſhould be utterly 
deprived and incapable of clerical privileges ; ” 
and forbid them, under a curſe, © either to have 
or to wear a clergyman's habit.” Now by this ſta- 
tute it was decreed and declared, before the king 
and his council, that the ſame conſtitution ſhall be 
underſtood in this wiſe, <* that all thoſe being biga- 
miſts, even before this conſtitution, ſhould have 
juſtice executed upon them as upon other lay 
people.” But this ſtatute was repealed in the ſequel. 

T he clergy of England ſuffered another very ma- 
terial alteration in their circumſtances, by the paſſ- 
ing the Statute of Mortmain, which the reader will 
find conſidered as a civil tranſaction, which it pro- 
perly was. 

In the year 1307, being that in which Edward 
died, a council of the great lords, ſpiritual and 
temporal, was held at Carliſle, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of reforming ſeveral eccleſiaſtical abuſes. The 
firſt was, that of the oppreſſion of monaſteries by 


foreign ſuperiors, who, under pretence of viſiting 
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ſiderable contributions from them, and carry the 
money abroad. To remedy this evil, the famous 
{tatute © De alportatis religioſorum,“ or © againſt 
trantporting the goods of religious houſes,” was 
enacted by the king and parhament, by which it 
was ordered, 

„ Thar no abbot, prior, or other religious per- 
ſon, of what ſtate, condition, or order ſocver he 
was, under the power and dominion of the king 
of England, ſnould pay any rent or compoſition, 
charged upon them by their ſuperiors, the abbots 
and priors of religious houſes in foreign parts; nor 
that they ſhould go beyond tea to viſit ſuch mona- 
iteries under any pretence whatſoever, ſo as the 
goods and revenues of their monaſtery might any 
way, by exchange or merchandize, be conveyed 
out of the kingdom, upon pain of grievous pu- 
niſhment upon ſuch as ſhall do contrary to this 
ſtatute, in contempt of the king's prohibition.” 

It was farther enacted, „That no abbot, prior, 
or maſter of religious houſes, &c. abroad, under 
whoſe ſubjection the houſes of the ſame order were 
in England, ſhould preſume to impoſe any pay- 
ment or burden upon them, under forfeiture of all 
they had in the ſaid dominions. Neither ſhould 
they take any money from the ſaid monaſteries, 
priories, or houſes they viſited, nor carry any thing 
out of the kingdom, but their moderate and rea- 
ſonable expences.” 

This aſſembly next took into conſideration cer- 
tain articles, exhibited by the lay noblemen and 
others, againſt the exactions exerciſed by the pope's 
nuncio Teſta, who was now ſtrictly forbidden to 
carry any money out of the kingdom. 

Edward II. began his reiga with the cruel and 
unjuſt ſuppreſſion of the order of the Knights 
Templars, in a council held at London, A. D. 
1310, whole effects were ſeized, and their perſons 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment, upon the 
moſt falſe and groundleſs accuſation. 

It was at this juncture that, in a ſynod, aſſem- 
bled by archbiſhop Winchelley, at Wincheſter, a 
very curious conſtitution paſſed concerning matri- 
mony. The occaſion was this: by an old regula- 
tion, two perſons convicted of carnal commerce, 
were, by the ſtatutes of the church, obliged to ab- 
jure the ſociety of each other, and there the cen- 
ſure reſted. But experience having proved that 
this frequently gave riſe to other crimes, even that 
of perjury itſelf, to ſatisfy irregular deſires, it was 
found neceſſary to annex more ſevere penalties to 
the ſin : accordingly the oath of abjuration was 
laid aſide, and corporal puniſhments decreed againſt 
fornication, for the firit and ſecond offence, but 
the third was to be atoned no otherwiſe than by 
matrimony between the parties. But as this article 
is very curious, we ſhall give it the reader as we 
find it in Johnſon's Canons“. | 

« We forbid abjurations of ſuch women as have 
been corrupted by fornication, for the future; but 
let the offenders be bound with an oath, that if 
hereafter they confeſs or are convicted of having 
been guilty of a relapſe, they will, without contra- 
diction, ſubmit to a corporal puniſhment, to be 
determined by the diſcretion of the preſident, due 
conſideration being had of the condition and cir- 


cumſtance of their perſons. But if they have in- 
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the houſes of their order here, uſed to draw con- | 
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curred that puniſhment, or are convicted, or have 
relapſed a third time, then let the man and wo- 
man contract in this form: I do from this time 
forward take thee for my wife, if I ſhall hereafter 
carnally know thee.” And let the woman anſwer, 
1 allo take thee from this time forward for my 
huſband, if I ſhall hereafter have carnal knowlege 
of thee.” And that what has been done in ſuch 
caſes may be more certainly known, we charge 
that this form of contract be drawn up in writing; 
and moreover, we do charge that theſe contracts be 
obſerved duly and faithfully as other contracts.” 

In this reign the diſpute about precedency be- 
tween theſees of Canterbury and York was again re- 
vived. Winchelſey, who filled the former of theſe, 
and was a warm ſtickler for the dignity and privileges 
of his order, refuſed to attend parliament while 
the archbiſhop of York appeared in the ſame with 
his croſs borne before him. In this he was ſe- 
conded by the clergy of his dioceſe; and Edward 
obſerving their reſolution, thought proper to diſ- 
pente with the other metropolitan's attendance in 
parliament, and thus the matter was adjuſted. 

In the year 1316, paſſed the famous ſtatute 
called Articuh cleri,” for the relief of the clergy, 
whoſe privileges were encroached upon by the civil 
courts. This ſtatute is couched in form of peti- 
tion to the king, and his anſwer is ſubjoined to 
every article. We ſhall, from Baronius's Annals, 
recite ſome of the principal articles, as they are 
very material to the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 
land at this period. 

The clergy, in their Iſt article or chapter, com- 
plain that the king's juſtices intermeddled in teſta- 
mentary cauſes, and took cognizance of tythes and 
other eccleſiaſtical matters. 

IId. That eccleſia{tics were charged towards the 
king's carriages ; and that the king's mills were 
exempt from tythes. 

Id. That clerks attending on the Exchequer 
could not reſide on their benefices; and that upon 
their deceaſe, their effects were ſeized till their ac- 
counts could be made up; and that eccleſiaſtical 
poſſeſſions were waſted during vacancies. 

IVth. That clerks were admitted to free chapels 
by laymen. 

Vth. That prohibitions were granted without 
ſurmiſe. 

VIth. That clerks are ſummoned to anſwer in the 
king's court for crimes, and being acquitted, the 
informers eſcape without penalty. | 

VIIth. That clerks are not allowed their clergy. 

VIIIch. That after purgation made, clerks are 
queſtionable in the king's court for the ſame of- 
tence. 

IXth. That perſons taking ſanctuary, were be- 
lieged therein ſo as to be compelled to evacuate 
the ſame, or to die of diftrels. 

Xth. That the writ “De cautione admittenda,” 
frequently iſſued forth before the church received 
due ſatisfaction; and excommunicate perſons being 
impriſoned, are enlarged in like manner. 

XIth. That debts due from clerk to clerk, are 
made cognizable in temporal courts. 

XIIth. That biſhops are compelled by diſtreſs, 
to make clerks appear in lay courts without cauſe. 

XIIIch. That the church loſeth its right by the 
cealing of rent or penſion for the ſpace of two years. 


— 


| — 


* 


* Vol. ii. ad ann. 1308. 
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XIVth. That nuns were compelled to ſue in 
the lay courts, for their rights in poſſeſſions de- 
volving to them by the death of kindred. 

XVth. That churches are deprived of their pri- 
vileges by the ſtatute of Quo warranto,” which 
obliges them to ſhew how they hold them. 

XVIch. That eccleſiaſtical judges are letted, or 
hindered, in their proceedings by the king's ſhe- 
riffs, and by the great men of the realm. 

XVIIth. That the refuſal of biſhops in regard to 
unqualified clerks preſented for ordination, was 
made cognizable by lay courts. 

XVIIIch. That religious houſes were greatly op- 
preſſed by their patrons exacting from them free 

uarter. 

XIXth. That bigamy and baſtardy were tried in 


lay courts. 
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RE LIGIO U 
NS ſooner had the popes eſtabliſhed an abſolute 


ſovereignty over the church, than it was de- 
luged with an inundation of religious orders, which 
might be compared to different bands of an army, 
ready to ſupport, on all occaſions, the power and 
grandeur of their ſpiritual general : of theſe we 
ſhall proceed to give an account, in order as they 
were inſtituted. 

The Franciſans, or Cordeliers, were the moſt 
numerous and ſtirring of any of the other orders. 
Francis d' Aſſiſi, who firſt founded this order in the 
year 1206, was a native of Aſſiſi, in the Eccleſi- 
aſtical State, and bred up to buſineſs; but he re- 
nounced all property, made profeſſion of evange- 
lical poverty, retired to the woods, and ſubjected 


himſelf to ſuch hideous mortifications, that the 1g- 


norant country people eſteemed him as one ſuperior 
to the reſt of human kind: they compared him to 
Chriſt himſclf, and pretended that he performed 
many more miracles. It was no inconſiderable 
-one, indeed, that ſuch a miſerable fanatic ſhould 
have founded ſo great an order, that, at a gene- 
ral chapter, which he held during his life-time, at 
Aſſiſi, in the year 1219, he ſaw no leſs than five 
thouſand deputies from the convents of his inſti- 
tution. | 
This order ſettled in England about the year 
1217. The monks, out of modeſty, aſſumed the 
name of Minor Brothers. They were reſtricted 
by their rules from preaching, or confeſſing, in 
any dioceſe without the licence of the biſhop : 
but this reſtriction they found means to have taken 
off 

The order of Dominicans was inſtituted ſome 
little time after that of he Franciſcans, and was 
inferior to theſe in numbers, but much more 
powerful. The founder of this order was Domi- 
nic Guzman, a gentleman of Spain : he firſt gave 
the name of Friars Preachers to his ſociety, for 
which he demanded the confirmation of pope In- 
nocent III. who refuſed to grant it, on account of 
a prohibition of the Lateran council againſt the 
founding any new orders; but his ſucceſſor, Ho- 
norius, was not ſo ſcrupulous, and this order 
was eſtabliſhed under the name of Dominicans, 
from the name of their founder: they had in 
France the appellation of Jacobins, from the Rue 
St. Jacques (St. James's ſtreet), where they had 
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XXth. That the benefices in the gift of the 
crown were ſuffered to remain vacant for many 
years. 

XXIft. That the clergy had found themſelycs 
greatly injured by the ſtatute of mortmain. 

To redreſs theſe grievances, therefore, Edward 
paſſed the ſtatute of Articuli, which provided 
againſt all the ſeveral evils complained of, and was 
of infinite advantage to the clergy, by freeing them 
from the rod of civil power. 

In a council held at Oxford, A.D. 1322, many 
very uleful conſtitutions were enacted, touching 
the qualifications of candidates for holy orders, the 
ordination of prieſts, and the confirmation of chil- 
dren. Theſe are all the eccleſiaſtical tranſactions 
deſerving the notice of the reader during the pe- 
riod we have had under conſideration. 
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their firſt houſe in Paris. They ſettled in England 
in 1223, ſhortly after their inſtitution, 

Theſe two orders ſoon deſerted their vows of 
poverty, and every where over-reached upon the 
duties of pariſh prieſts : their pretcxts for this 
were, that thoſe prieſts were become ſo ſcandalous 
in their morals, that the people would not confels 
to them, and that they had a faculty from the pope 
tor diſcharging the office of a confefivr. By this 
means they wormed themlelves into the ſecrets of 
the chief families in England, and became fo 
many ſpies for the pope and the court : they even 
acted as agents and attorneys to many of the no- 
bility; and at laſt had intereſt enough at Rome to 
obtain the aſſignment of ſome monaſtery lands here 
in England for the ſupport of their ſociety. But 
while theſe two orders were labouring with equal 
ardour to ingrols the wealth of the land, they inſen- 
ſibly became rivals of each other. A jealouſy aroſe 
between them, which was ſoon followed by a moſt 
ſcandalous quarrel, that is not yet decided, and 
they are to this day at open enmity. The chief 
theological diſpute was concerning the birth of 
the Mother of Chriſt : the Dominicans affirm, that 
ſhe was ſubject to the power of the devil, like the 
reſt of human kind; and the Franciſcans inſiſt, 
that ſhe was wholly exempt from original ſin. This 
political diſpute between theſe two orders aroſe 
trom the prodigious credit and influence acquired 
by the Doninicans. 

In the year 1244, in a council held at Rocheſter, 
a new order of monks, called Croſs-bearers (from 
having a croſs faſtened to, or painted upon, their 
ſtaves) demanded permiſſion to ſettle in England, 
and produced a bull from the pope, forbidding all 
perſons whatſoever to reproach or moleſt them ; 
and empowering them to excommunicate all who 
ſhould violate that privilege. The council, how- 
ever, did not think proper to grant their requeſt, 
but ſent them back, on pretence of adhering to 
the canon of the council of Lateran, 

Not long after the Bethlehemites, a new order of 
monks, ſettled in Cambridge. This was a kind of 
order in commemoration of the Star which ap- 
peared to the Wiſe Men, at the birth of our 
Saviour; and therefore they wore a red ſtar with 
five points upon their breaſts, 
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EARNING during this period was conſider- 
ably improved, and was the parent of many 
uſeful invertions all over Europe; but it ſtill con- 
tinued to refide chiefly among the religious, eſpe- 
cially in England. Amongſt theſe, 

Groſteſt (or Greathead), biſhop of Lincoln, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a vigorous oppoſition to 
the extenſion of the papal authority in the time of 
Henry III. holds the firſt rank, as an able divine 
and a great ſcholar. His principal performance 
was a tranſlation from the Greek into Latin of the 
Teſtament of the-twelve Patriarchs. 

The pope (Innocent IV.) had been ſo uſed to 
treat the Engliſh biſhops with haughtineſs, that he 
could not bear the ſpirited behaviour of this pre- 
late, who had refuſed to receive certain papal pro- 
viſions, which he conceived derogatory to the 
rights and liberties of the Engliſh clergy: Innocent 
ſent him a threatening brief upon the occaſion ; 
which Groſteſt tore and trampled under his feet, 
in ſight of all his clergy. Not contented with 
having expreſſed his diſdain in this manner, he 
wrote a letter to the pope, with ſuch ſpirit and 
freedom as ſeems almoſt incredible, conſidering 
the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, and the abject ſtate 
of ſubmiſſion in which the clergy in general were 
held by the Roman pontiffs. He was born at 
Stodbroke, in Suffolk, and died on the eighth of 
October, 1253. 

Richard Poor, at firſt biſhop of Saliſbury, and 
from thence tranſlated to the ſee of Durham, is re- 
markable upon two accounts: his perſuading the 
inhabitants of Sarum to remove to a more advan- 
tageous ſituation, where Saliſbury now ſtands, and 
where he founded that noble cathedral which re- 
mains to this day: and for his Synodical Conſtitu- 
tions, which he enacted for the uſe of the church 
of Saliſbury. 

Alexander Hales, born in Gloceſterſhire, a great 
canoniſt, and ſtyled (according to the monkiſh cant 
of thoſe days) the Irrefragable Doctor, was pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Paris. He 
compoſed Annotations on the Bible, and ſeveral 
tracts in logic and metaphyſics. 

Sewald, archbiſhop of York, was an able divine, 
and remarkable for the purity of his life. He was 
ſo incenſed at the impudent exactions of the court 
of Rome, that he could not forbear writing a let- 
ter of complaint to the pope, in which he deſires 
his holineſs to remember, that when Chriſt gave 
the charge of his flock to Peter, it was that he 
might feed them, and not fleece or flay them.” 

Robert Kilwarby, a Cordelier or Minorite, was 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of Edward I. 
and was a prelate of eminent learning, for the age 
he lived in. He wrote leveral theological tracts, 
which were in great repute in thoſe days. Being 
made a cardinal, he reſigned his archbiſhopric, 
and died at Rome. 

Robert Burnell, biſhop of Bath, was deeply read 
in the civil and canon law ; he wrote ſeveral theo- 
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logical tracts, with Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

John Britten, biſhop of Hereford, chiefly excelled 
in the knowlege of the common law, on which he 
wrote a treatiſe, called De juribus Anglicanis. He 
died in 1275, in the reign of Edward I. 

About this time the learned and ingenious Roger 
Bacon (a Franciſcan Friar of Oxford) flouriſhed. 
His great ſkill in mathematics brought on him the 
character of a magician, in an ignorant age, inſo- 
much that he was ſent to Rome by the general of 
his order, where he was impriſoned; but afterwards 
he cleared himſelf, and returned to England. He 
died in 1284, leaving ſeveral works behind him, of 
which ſome are ſtil] preſerved in manuſcript at 
Oxford. He is ſaid by ſome to have invented the 
reading-glafſes called ſpectacles. 

Johannes Duns Scotus, commonly called the 
Subtile Doctor, lived in the reign of Edward II. 
He was a great champion for the immaculate con- 
ception of the bleſſed Virgin, in oppoſition to the 
famous St. Thomas d'Aquinas : hence aroſe the 
two ſects of Scotiſts and Thomiſts. After having 
filled the poſts of profeſſor of divinity at Oxford 
and Paris, he died at Cologne, in 1309 or 1310. 

To theſe might be added a long litt of ſchool- 
men and founders of colleges ; but as their works 
were confined chiefly to the ſuperſtitious theology 
of the times, their names would only ſwell the 
preſent page to little purpoſe; we ſhall therefore 
proceed to a review of the principal hiſtorians who 


| flouriſhed in the thirteenth and beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe, and, indeed, 
the ſhining light of the Engliſh hiſtory at the time 
in which he wrote, was Matthew Paris. He lived 
and died in the reign of Henry III. and was a monk 
of St. Alban's. His Hiſtory of England, from the 
Conqueſt to his death, which happened A. D. 
1259. the forty-third of Henry III. is ſufficiently 
known, as it has been conſtantly cited, though 
with various degrees of credit, by all modern writers. 
His Hiſtory was continued to the death of Henry III. 
b 

William Riſhanger, a monk of the ſame frater- 
nity, but of inferior abilities. 

Walter, a monk of Coventry, wrote three books 
of Chronicles, chiefly collected from hiſtorians his 
predeceſſors, but ſelected with judgment and fide- 
lity, with the addition of ſome new matter of his 
own. He wrote in the reign of Henry III. In the 
ſame reign likewiſe lived 

Nicholas Trivet, prior of a monaſtery of Domi- 
nican Friars in London: he wrote a General Hiſtory 
of Europe, beginning with king Stephen, and con- 
tinued down to the year 150%. His work is chiefly 
valuable for the excellent Chronological Tables 


therein, ſhewing, at the beginning of every year, 


the year of Chriſt, the year of the reigns of the 
popes, the emperops, and the kings of France and 


England: but he is rather too conciſe. 
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1 laws of England were greatly enlarged 
and improved during the period before us, 
as will clearly appear from the review we are about 
to make of the ſeveral acts and ſtatutes paſſed by 
the great aſſembly of the nation, from time to 
time, during the reigns of Henry III. and of Ed- 
ward I. and II. 


HENRY III. 


3 the twentieth year of this king's reign a 
parliament was holden at Merton in Surry, in 
which a new body of laws was paſſed in favour of 
the people, containing ſome farther conceſſions on 
the part of the crown, and are, as it were, amend- 
ments to the Great Charter. From the place were 
they were enacted, theſc laws were generally called 
by the name of 


The STaTuTEs of MERTON. 


The introduction, or title, of thoſe ſtatutes, 
and their contents, are as follow: It is provided 
in the court of our ſovereign lord the king, holden 
at Merton, on Wedneſday, the morrow after the 
feaſt of St. Vincent, in the twentieth year of the 
reign of king Henry, the ſon of king John, before 
William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others his 
biſhops and ſuffragans, and before the greater part 
of the earls and barons of England there; being 
aſſembled for the coronation of the ſaid king, and 
Eleanor the queen, about which they were all 
called; where 1t was treated for the commonwealth 
of the realm, upon the articles underwritten, viz. 
thus it was provided and granted, as well of the 
aforeſaid archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, 
as of the king himſelf and others.” 

The Ift of which ordains, what damages widows 
ſhall recover, after the death of their huſbands, 
from ſuch as have deforced them of their dowers, 
that is to ſay, the value of the whole dower to them 
belonging, from the time of the death of their 
huſbands, to the day of the judgment obtained in 
the king's court for the ſame; and the deforcers 
withal to be amerced for the ſame, at the king's 
pleaſure. 

The IId grants widows a power to bequeath the 
crop on the ground, as well of their dowers, as of 
their other lands and tenements. 

The IIId appoints how to proceed in diſſeiſins that 
have rediſſeiſed thoſe who have recovered ſeiſin or 
poſſeſſion from them by aſſize of Novel diſſeiſin, to 
wit; that the perſons thereof convicted, ſhall be forth- 
with taken and kept in the king's priſon, and not 
be diſcharged, but by fine or ſome other means. 
And the plantiff ſhall farther have the king's writ 
directed to the ſheriff, containing the plaint of diſ- 
ſeiſin done upon diſſeiſin; upon receipt of which, 
he ſhall take with him the keepers of the pleas of 
the crown, and other lawful knights, and in his 
proper perſon ſhall go unto the ſaid land, &c. and 
if, by the inquiſition of the jurors, and other 
neighbours, they find him again diſſciſed, the 
ſheriff ſhall then deliver him the ſeiſin or poſſeſ- 
fion; and if it be found otherwiſc, the plaintiff 
ſhall be amerced, and the other go quiet. And in 


. 


recovered their ſeiſin by aſſize of Mort d'anceſtres. 
and fo it ſhall be of all lands and tenements re. 
covered in the king's court by inqueſts, if they be 
afterwards diſſeiſed by the firſt deforcers, againſt 
whom they have before recovered by inqueſt. 

The IVth ordains, that the lords of manors may 
make profit of the reſidue of the manors, as of 
their waſtes, woods, and paſtures, provided their 
teoffees and free tenants have ſufficient paſture, with 
free egreſs and regreſs from their land unto the 
paſture, for as much as belongeth to their tene- 
ments; and if they allege they have not ſufficient 
paſture, according to their holdings, then the 
truth is to be enquired into by an aſſize, &c. 

The Vth provides, that from henceforth uſury 
ſhall not turn againſt any one under age, from the 
time of the death of his anceſtor (whoie heir he is) 
until his lawful age. — This law 1s either obſolete 
or repealed, 

The VIch appoints the penalties for raviſhment 
of a ward from his lord's cuſtody, and for the gif. 
appointment of the Jord by his ward's marrying 
himſelf without his conſent allo. b 

The VIlth provides, that the ward ſhall pay, at 
his full age, to his lord, the value of his marriage, 
in caſe he refuſe the party whom his lord requires 
him to marry. 

The VIIIth contains ſeveral limitations of pre- 


ſcription, relating to the dates of divers writs, now 
obſolete. | 
The IXth declares, that he is a baſtard who is 


born before the marriage of his parents. But to 
the king's writ of baſtardy, whether one born be- 
fore matrimony may inherit in like manner as he 
that 1s born after matrimony, all the biſhops an- 
ſwered, That they would not, neither could, 


anſwer to it, becauſe it was directly againſt the 
common order of the church.” And all the biſhops 
were urgent with the lords, that they would conſent, 


that all ſuch as were born before matrimony, might 
claim as to the ſucceſſion of inheritance, for ſo much 
as the church accepteth ſuch for legitimate. But 
all the earls and barons, with one voice, anſwered, 
That they would not conſent that the laws of the 
realm ſhould be changed (nolumus leges Angliæ 
mutari) which hitherto had been uſed and ap- 
proved of.“ — This I have ſet down at large, be- 
cauſe it ſhews a worthy conſtancy of the nobility of 
England, in not permitting the ancient laws thereof 
to be changed, for the ſake of the ecclefiaſtica! or 
canon law. 

The Xth provides and grants, that every free- 
man, who oweth ſuit to the county, tything, hun- 
dred, and wapentake, or to the court of his lord, 
may freely make his attorney to do thoſe ſuits for 
him. 

Bur as for the next, concerning treſpaſſes in 


parks and ponds, it is not yet diſcuſſed : for the 


lords demanded the proper impriſonment of ſuch 
as they ſhould take in their parks and ponds ; but 
it appears here, that the king denied, wherefore it 
was deferred, 


In the year 1253, the thirty-cighth of this reign, 
we find the original of the ordinance of watch and 


the ſame manner ſhall be done to them that have | 


ward, in the following proclamation, which he 
cauſed 
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Swi 
cauſed to be publiſhed on account of the then diſ- 
orderly ſtate of the realm, 

« [r is ordered that the following of hue-and- 
cry be made in ſuch manner, that perſons neglect- 
ing and refuſing to follow the hue, be taken as 
accomplices of malefactors, and delivered over 
to the ſheriff: and moreover, let four or ſix men 
be provided in each town according to the large- 
neſs of the town, for readily and inſtantly purſu- 
ing the hue-and-cry, and to proſecute malefactors 
if they came amongſt them: they mult be armed 
with bows and arrows, and other light armour, 
which ought to be provided at the charge of the 
whole town, and always to remain for the uſe of 
the ſame: and beſides theſe, let there be pro- 
vided, out of every hundred, two free and loyal 
gentlemen, who may be overſcers, to ſee the afore- 
laid watch and prolecution duly obſerved.” 


The STaTuTEs of MarrtBRIDGE, or MaRL- 
BOROUGH, 


Made on the eizhteenth of November, 1268, 
in the fifty-ſccond year of this king's reign, were 
formed upon a fair review of former ſtatutes and 
ordinances, particularly the Oxford Proviſions, 
many of which, not hitherto mentioned in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, were now received and en- 
forced. They will, upon an attentive peruſal, 
appear to be, in many reſpects, the foundation of 
the Engliſh laws now in practice. The title of theſe 
ſtatutes run thus : 

In the year of grace 1267, and the two-and- 
fiftieth year of the reign of king Henry, fon of 
king John, in the octaves of St. Martin, for the 
better eſtate of this realm of England, and for the 
more ſpeedy miniſtration of juſtice as belongs to the 
office of a king, the more diſcreet men of the 
realm being called together, as well of the higher 
as of the lower eſtate, it was provided, agreed, 
and ordained, that whereas the realm of England 
had of late been diſquieted with manifold troubles 
and diſſentions, for reformation whereof ſtatutes 
and laws be right neceſſary, whereby the peace and 
tranquility of the people may be preſerved; wherein 
the king, intending to deviſe convenient remedy, 
hath made theſe acts ordinances and ſtatutes under- 
written, which he willeth to be obſerved for ever, 
firmly and inviolably, of all his ſubjects, as well high 
as low.” This body of laws is divided into twenty- 
nine chapters which are in ſubſtance as follows. 

Cap. I. Appoints all perſons that ſhall diſtrain 
other mens goods and chattels of their own 
authority, without the award of the king's court, 
and be convicted thereof, ſhall be puniſhed by fine 
according to the treſpaſs, though they have had no 
damage or injury done them. 

The IId ordains, that no man ſhall be deſtrained 
to come to the lord's court, which is not of fee or 
place, where he hath no juriſdiction by reaſon of 
hundred or bailiwick ; nor ſhall take diſtreſs out of 
the fee or place where he hath no bailiwick or ju- 
riſdiction. 

The IIId ordains, that ſuch as will not ſuffer ſuch 
diſtreſſes to be delivered by the king's officers after 
the law and cuſtom of the realm, or will not ſuffer 
ſummons, attachments, or executions of judg- 
ment given in the king's cout to be done, he ſhall 
be puniſhed in manner aforeſaid, as one that will 
not obey the law, and that according to the quan- 


tity and offence; but excepts all lords diſtraining 
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their tenants for ſervices and cuſtoms, or any other 
thing, being due to them, whereby the lord of the 
fee had caule to diſtrain; though it be afterwards 
found that the ſame ſervices are not due, yet the 
lord ſhall not therefore be puniſhed by fine, but 
ſhall be amerced as hitherto had been uſed. 

The IVth ordains, that henceforth no diſtreſs 
ſhall be driven out of the county where 1t was firſt 
taken; and that ſuch diſtreſſes ſhall be reafonable 
and not too great; and he that ſhall do otherwiſe 
to be grievouſly amerced for ſuch exceſſes. 

The Vth contains a confirmation of the Great 
Charter and that of Foreſts, and that for the future 
they ſhall be obſerved in all points; and the offen- 
ders, when convicted, to be grievoully puniſhed. 

The VIth ordains, that fraudulent conveyances 
made to defeat lords of their wardſhips, ſhall be 
void ; otherwiſe nor. 

The VIIth ordains what fort of proceſs ſhall iſſue 
out againſt deforcers upon wards, and who refuſe 
to anſwer proceſs in communi cuſtodia : needleſs 
to be further mentioned. 

The VIIlth reinforces the puniſhment of ſuch 
as commit re- diſſciſin, to the lame effect as in the 
Statute of Merton, with this addition, that if it be 
found that the ſheriff had ſet any man free contrary 
to this ordinance, he ſhall be therefore grievouſly 
amerced. 

The IXth ordains in what manner ſuits to courts 
of great lords or others ſhall be obſerved; that none 
who 1s infeoffed by deed, ſhall from henceforth be 
diſtrained to do ſuch ſuit in the court of his lord, 
without he beeſpecially bound thereto by the formof 
this deed; thoſe only excepted, whoſe anceſtors, or 
they themſelves, have uſed to do ſuch ſuit before 
the firſt voyage of the ſaid king Henry into Brit- 
tany, which was thirty-nine years before the mak- 
ing of this act; and if the lords of the fee do diſ- 
train their tenant for ſuch ſuits, contrary to this 
act, then, at the complaint of the tenants, ſuch 
lords ſhall be attached to appear in the king's court, 
to make anſwer thereunto at a ſhort day, and ſhall 
have but one eſſoin therein, if within the realm; 
and immediately the beaſts or other diſtreſſes fhall 
be delivered to the plaintiff, and ſo to remain till 
the plea between them be determined: and if ſuch 
lords ſhall not appear at the day given them by 
their eſſoin, the plantiff ſhall be diſmiſſed without 
any day aſſigned: fo likewiſe tenants, that, after this 
act, ſhall withdraw from their lords their due ſuits, 
ſhall be proceeded againſt after the manner as the 
lords are ordained to be. 

The Xth provides that archbiſhops, biſhops, ab- 
bots, priors, earls, barons, or any religious men or 
women ſhall not need to come to the ſheriffs tourns, 
unleſs eſpecially required for ſome other caule ; 
but the tourn ſhall be kept as it hath been uſed in 
the time of the king's progenitors; and they thar 
have hundreds of their own to keep, ſhall not be 
bound to appear at any ſuch tourns, but in the bai- 
liwicks where they dwell. 

The XIth ordains, that no fines be taken for 
beau pleader, or fair pleading. | 

The XIIth appoints what days ſhall be given in 
pleas of dower, in aſſizes of D'arrein preſentment, 
and in a plea of Quare impedit of churches vacant; 
which, fince they recite only to forms of proceſs, 
need not be farther inſiſted on. 

The XIlIth ordains, that when a man hath put 
himſelf upon any inqueſt, after iſſue joined the 
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Plaintiff ſhall have but one eſſoin, or make default, 
fo that if he come not at the day given him by the 
eſſoin, or make default the ſecond day, then the in- 
queſt ſhall be taken by his default, and according 
to the ſame inqueſt they ſhall proceed to judgment. 
Ahe reſt being not very material, I omit. 
The XIVth appoints in what caſes ſuch as have 
charters of exemption from purchaſers, being im- 
pannelled in afſizes, juries, and inqueſts, ſhall be 
ſworn ; that is, in ſuch caſes where their oaths are 
fa requilite, that without them juſtice cannot be ad- 
miniſtered, as in great aſſizes, perambulations, and 
in deeds of covenants where they be named for 
witneſſes, or in attaints, and in other like caſes, 
they ſhall be compelled to ſwear. 

The XVth declares, that it ſhall from henceforth 
be lawful for perſons, for any manner of cauſe, to 
take diſtreſſes out of his fee not in the king's high- 
way, nor in the common ſtreet, but only to the 
king, or his officers having ſpecial authority to do 
the ſame. 
The XVIch appoints what remedy the heir in 
ward ſhall have, when he comes of full age, againſt 
his lord, if he refuſes to ſurrender his land without 
plea.—All which proofs being now taken away by 
a ſtatute of Charles II. I only mention it. 

The XVIIth provides, that guardians in ſoccage 
hall whilſt the heir is within age, make no waſte, 
nor ſale, nor any deſtruction of the ſame inheri- 
tance, but ſhall ſafely keep it to the uſe of the ſaid 
heir, ſo that when he cometh to his lawful age they 
Hall anſwer; to him for the iſſues of the ſaid inheri- 
tance by a lawful accompt; ſaving to the ſame 
«guardians their reaſonable coſts: and that ſuch 
guardians ſhall make no profit by. the marriage of 

uch heirs, but for the ſaid heirs advantage. 

The XVIIlth appoints, that juſtices eſpecially 
aſſigned to take aſſizes, or to hear and determine 
matters, ſhall from henceforth have no power to 
. amerce for default of common ſummons, but only 
the chict-juſtices, or juſtices in eyre, in their circuits. 

The XIXth appoints, that in counties, hun- 
dreds, court-barons, or in other courts, none ſhall 
need to ſwear to warrant his eſſoin. | 
The XXth, that none from henceforth, except 
our lord. the king, ſhall hold in his court any plea 
of falſe. judgment given in the court of his te- 
nants; for ſuch plea eſpecially belongeth to the 
crown and dignity of our lord the king. 

- The XXIſt appoints, that the ſheriff, after 
complaint to him, ſhall grant replevins upon all 
diſtreſſes taken within the county, unleſs they were 
: taken within any liberties ; and if the bailiffs thereof 
will not deliver them, then upon their default the 
ſheriff may do it. 1 
The XXIId. None from henceforth may diſ- 
train his freeholders to anſwer for their freeholds 
without the king's writ; nor ſhall cauſe his free- 
- Holders to ſwear againſt their wills, for no man may 
do that without the king's commandment. 
The XXIIId provides, that if bailiffs, who 
ought to make accompts to their lords, do withdraw 
themſelves, and have no lands or tenements whereby 
they may be diſtrained, then they ſhall be attached 
by their bodies, ſo that the ſheriff, in whoſe baili- 
wick they be found, ſhall cauſe them to appear to 
make their accompts : alſo farmers, during their 
terms, ſhall not make waſte, ſale, nor exite of the 
houſes, woods, &c. nor of any thing belonging to 
the tenements that they have to farm, Sous 
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ſpecial licence had by writing of covenant, makin 


mention that they may do it; which if they do, 


and thereof be convicted, they ſhall yield full da- 
mage and be grievouſly puniſhed by amercement. 

The XXIVth ordains, that juſtices in eyre from 
henceforth ſhall not amerce townſhips'in their cir- 
cuits, becauſe all perſons of twelve years old came 
not before the ſheriffs and coroners to make en- 
quiries of robberies, burning of houſes, or other 
things pertaining to the crown, ſo that there came 
ſufficient out of theſe towns by whom ſuch in- 
queſts may be made jfull ; except inqueſts for the 
death of a man &c. and other caſes there men- 
tioned, 

The XXVth ordains, that manſlaughter, where 
it is found by misfortune, ſhall not be judged be- 
fore the juſtices. | 

XXVIth provides, that none being vouched to 
warranty betore the juſtices in eyre, in plea of 
land or tenement, ſhall be amerced from hence- 
forth becauſe he was not preſent when he was 
vouched to warranty; but that upon ſummons by 
the ſheriff he ſhall have three or four days time to 
come in and make his appearance; and if he dwelt 
out of the ſhire, then to have fifteen days at leaſt 
for that purpoſe. 

The Ith ordains, that where a clerk, one 
in holy orders, is arreſted for any crime or offence 
touching the crown, and is thereupon by the king's 
command let to bail, his ſureties or bail ſhall not 
be amerced if they bring him before the juſtices, 
though he will not, nor cannot, anſwer by reaſon 
of his clerical privilege. —But this is now taken 
away by the ſtatutes of Henry VIII. cap. 1 and 32 
Henry VIII. cap. 3. 

The XXVIIIch provides, that all biſhops and 
prelates of the church may have actions, to demand 
the goods of the church, againſt ſuch as have treſ- 
paſſed upon and taken them away from their pre- 
deceſſors, whether they had ſued their right for 
ſuch wrongs, or whether they did not purſue their 
right during their lives: the like remedy alſo 
againſt ſuch as have intruded into the lands and 
poſſeſſions of any biſhopric, or abbey, during it's 
vacancy, in which caſe the ſucceſſors ſhall have a 
writ to recover their ſeiſin, and damages ſhall be 
awarded them as in an aſſize of Novel diſſeiſin. 

The XXIXth ordains, that a new original writ 
of entry, called Sur diſſeiſin in the poſt, be pro- 
vided by the council of our lord the king, in cate 
of ſuch alienations that may happen to'be made in 
ſuch and ſuch degrees there mentioned, when, by 
reaſon thereof, a common writ of entry cannot be 
made in the form before-times uſed. —As for the 
form of this writ, the reader may if he pleaſcs 
conſult the Regiſter fol. 228. Fitzh. N. B. f. 291. 


It is in theſe ſtatutes that we are to fix the great 
and the laſting merit of this reign ; they gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the hardſhips of the feodal te- 
nures : and the crown, when poſſeſſed of all the 

wer which the conſtitution allows it, found it- 
ſelf, from the ſpirit of the people, obliged to make 
conceſſions, which it had refuſed even under its 
greateſt difficulties. 

There are ſome other temporary edicts or laws 
of this king, which, though they are not in any 
of our records or law- books, but only mentioned 


by ſome of our hiſtorians, yet they ought not to be 
omitted; ſuch is that edict of his Which we find in 
N %%%» Matthew 
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Matthew Paris, under the year 1228, when theking, 
in his return from York to London, perceiving the 
meaſures of grain, wine, and ale to be extreme falle 
and ſcanty, he commanded them to be all broken 
or burnt, and others of a larger ſize to be made in 
their room; and allo, that the weight of bread 
ſhould be increaſed ; and ordered the offenders 
againſt this edict to be ſeverely fined : which l take 
notice of, becauſe they were made ſeveral years 
before the ſtatute or aſſize of bread and beer, which 
will be found by the date was not made till the fif- 
tcenth of this king. 

ſides this, we find in the ſame author's Adita- 
ments, that, in a parliament held at London, A. D. 
1246, there were ſome laws made with ſeverer pe- 
nalties againſt thoſe that robbed parks and warrens, 
to this effect: if the malcfactor fled or was killed, 
there was neither law nor appeal allowed for his 
death : if an earl, baron, or knight complained to 
the king that his deer were ſtolen, inquilition was 
to be made thereupon by the king's writ; and if 
he who was indicted, was thereupon convicted, he 
was was to lie in the king's priſon a year and a 
day, and to pay three years value of his eſtate, 
having ſufficient allowed him out of it to maintain 
him; of which fine the king was to have two parts, 
and he that received the injury one; and then he 
was to find twelve ſureties, that he ſhould never 
offend in the like kind in any parks, warrens, or 
foreſts, or do any thing againſt the king's peace; 
and theſe were to anſwer for his body and his tranſ- 
greſſions : and if any one were taken in a park or 
warren, he was to be impriſoned and fined, and alſo 
to give ſureties. as before. 

There are, likewiſe beſides theſe temporary ſta- 
tutes, certain other edicts or precepts of this king, 
which not being found in any of our ſtatute- books, 
are only extant among the records of the Tower; 
fuch are theſe that follow, viz. That of Rot. Pat. 
3 Hen. III. m. 3. which contains the king's writ 
to the biſhop of Bath and Wells, and to his fellow 
Juſtices itinerant for the counties of Dorſet, So- 
merſet, and Oxford, with divers other ſhires there- 
in mentioned, enjoining them, that in all trials, 
for the future, they omit thoſe of ordeal by fire 


and water, as being forbid by a decree of the pope po 
And though ordeal was never taken 


and council. 

away by an act of parliament, yet being forbid by 
the pope, and alſo looked upon as ſuperſtitious, 
and a very uncertain way of trial, it was therefore, 
at the king's command, laid aſide by the judges, 
and ſoon after grew quite out of uſe. 

The ſecond is Rot. Clauſ. 19 Hen, III. m. 22. 
Inſt. containing the king's writ to the; ſheriffs, of 
London, ſtrictly commanding them to put down all 
ſchools of laws, or the teaching them, within the 
city for the future. 

Mr. Selden has very clearly proved, in his Diſ- 
ſertation upon Flete, it was the canon, and not the 
common or ſtatute laws, that were hereby forbid 
to be taught. 

This king fixed the ſtandard of weights and 
meaſures, in the manner already mentioned, p. 
460. | 

Taxzs in the reign of HENRY III. 

As to the taxes of this king's reign, they were 

ſo many and various, that to have ſet down every 


one of them would have perplexed the hiſtory ; |. 
have therefore thrown together a view of the moſt 
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conſiderable of them, from our beſt hiſtorians, and 
they are as follow. 

The parliament held at Northampton, in the 
octavesof Holy Trinity, 1224, granted the king two 
ſhillingson every plough-land; and the king granted 
to the great men a ſcutage of two marks ſterling on 
every knight's fee. | 

The parliament called at Weſtminſter, at Chriſt- 
mas, 122.4, granted the king a fifteenth of all 
moveables, as well of the clergy as laity of the 
whole kingdom, for the grant or confirmation of 
Magna Charta: one half of this fifteenth was col- 
lected ſoon after Eaſter, and the other half was to 
be gathered the Michaelmas following. | 

A fortieth part of moveables was granted. 

A. D. 1226, the eleventh of Henry III. he wrote 
to the biſhops and clergy of Ireland, to give him 
a fifteenth of all their moveables, as the biſhops 
and clergy of England had then done. 

King Henry compelled the citizens of London 
to pay him five thouſand marks, becauſe they had 
given ſo much to Lewis, late king of France, when 
he left England, and levied a fifteenth. 

At the lame time he took for an aid, from the 
burgeſſes of Northampton, twelve hundred pounds, 
beſides a fifteenth. . 

He likewiſe forced all religious, and beneficed 
clerks, to pay a fifteenth as well out of their ſpiri- 
tuals as temporals; and thoſe Who were unwilling 
to pay, were compelled either by the king's autho- 
rity or eccleſiaſtical cenſures. | 

Soon after, the religious and others had notice, 
that unleſs they renewed their charters, the old 
ones ſhould be of no advantage to them ; and for 
the renewing every one paid according to his fa- 
culty, at the juſticiary's diſcretion. | 

In the year 1230, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
and priors, gave a great ſum of money for reco- 
vering his rights beyond ſea. At the ſame time 
he put the citizens of London to a grievous re- 
demption ; and forced the Jews to pay a third part 
of what they were worth. : 

In the year 1231, the king required a ſcutage of 
three marks on every knight's fee, of all that held 
baronies, as well laymen as prelates. It was op- 
ſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome 
other biſhops, but agreed to by all others. 

On the fourteenth of September, in a parliament 
held at Lambeth, a fortieth part of all moveables, 
as well of eccleſiaſtics as laymen, was granted to 
the king, and was collected the latter end of Octo- 
ber following. 

A. D. 1235, he took two marks of every plough- 
land, at the marriage of Iſabella, his filter, to Fre- 
deric, emperor of Germany, and gave with her 
thirty thouſand marks. At the ſame time there 
was a thirtieth of moveables granted by the biſhops 
and great laymen. 

A ſcutage of two marks on every knight's fee, 
granted by archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, &c. It is very 
probable this was the ſame ſcutage Which was given 
for the marriage of his ſiſter with the emperor. 

A. D. 1237, a thirtieth part of all moveables 


| | was granted to the king. 


In the year 1242, about Michaelmas, the king 
required a ſcutage of three marks for eyery knight's 
fee throughout all England: ſo Matthew Paris; 
according to others, only twenty ſhillings: but we 


do not find that this was ever raiſed. 
| A. D. 
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A. D. 1244, in a council held at London, three 
weeks after Michaelmas, twenty ſhillings on every 
knight's fee was granted to the king, for the 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter; one half to be 
paid at Eaſter, the other half at Michaelmas fol- 
lowing. 

A. D. 1253, the clergy granted the king the 
tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; 
and the nobility, or knights, three marks on every 
knight's fee, for the relief of the Holy Land, up- 
on his confirmation of Magna Charta. Three years 
tenths of all church-revenues were alſo granted to 
the king by the pope. | 

This year alſo a grant was made to the king of 
the twentieth part of all grain, live ſtock, and other 
moveables, as well by the great men and knights 
as other laymen: and who theſe other laymen 
were, that are mentioned in this record, appears 
from the City Chronicle, in the book „De anti- 
quis legibus,” where, in the latter end of this king's 
reign, under this year, are theſe words: Eodem 
anno, omnes liberi homines de regno, tam de vil- 
lis, quam de civitatibus & burgis & alibi, dede- 
runt regi viceſimam partem omnium bonorum ſu- 
orum mobilium, ad expenſas faciendas in itinere ad 
terram Jeroſolomitanam.” But the reader is to 
obſerve, that all ſuch tallages and exactions as were 

contrary to Magna Charta, and raiſed by the king 
without the conſent of parliament, or clergy in a 
ſynod or convention, were unjuſt and illegal, and 
are ſo noted by Matthew Paris and moſt ot our hi- 


ſtorians. 

cf hn prince, for the new model he gave to 
the Engliſh law, deſervedly has the name of 

the Engliſh Juſtinian; and proved to his country- 

men, of more advantage in his civil than his mili- 

tary Capacity, great as it was. 
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The FIRST STaTUTE of WESTMINSTER, 


So called becauſe made there at his firſt parlia- 
ment held after his coronation, is of great import- 
ance to the Engliſh conſtitution. The preface to 
this ſtatute is in itſelf very remarkable, and gives 
us a perfect account of the buſineſs for which this 
parliament met. | 

«© Theſe are the acts and eſtabliſhments of king 
Edward, ſon to Henry, made at Weſtminſter, at 
his firſt general parliament after his coronation, on 
the Monday after Eaſter, in the third year of his 
reign, by his council, and by the conſent of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
and all the commonalty of the realm, thither ſum- 
moned. 

gBecauſe our ſovereign lord the king had great 
zeal and deſire to redreſs the ſtate of the realm in 
ſuch things as required amendment, for the com- 
mon profit of holy church and the realm; and be- 
cauſe the ſtate of the realm and holy church had 
been evilly kept, and the prelates and religious of 
. the land grieved many ways, and the people other- 
wiſe entreated than they ought to be, the peace leſs 
kept, and the laws leſs obſerved, and offenders leſs 
puniſhed than they ought to be; by reaſon whereof 
the people of the land leſs feared to offend : the 
king hath ordained and eſtabliſhed theſe acts under- 
written, which he judges to be neceſſary and pro- 


fitable for the whole realm,” 


OF ENGLAND. 


Cap. I. In the firſt chapter, after the king's 
willing and commanding the peace of holy church 
and of the land to be well kept in all points, and 
that common right be done to all men without re- 
ſpect to perſons, he then proceeds to forbid all 
great men to oppreſs any religious houſes or mo- 
naſteries, by eating or lodging in them without 
their own conſent: which ſtatute as it is now ob- 
ſolete by the diſſolution of abbeys and monaſteries, 
I have only given this ſhort mention of it. 

Cap. II. That a clerk when taken as guilty of 
ſelony, and demanded by the ordinary, ſhall be de- 
hvered to him according to the privilege of holy 
church, on ſuch peril as aforetime has been ac- 
cuſtomed ; and the biſhors are hereby admoniſhed 
not to deliver any interdicted of ſuch offence, with- 
out due purgation. 

Cap. III. That nothing be demanded, taken, 
or levied by the ſheriff, or others, for the eſcapt 
of a thief or felon, till it be adjudged an eſcape 
by the juſtices in eyre, upon ſuch penalties as are 
therein provided. 

Cap. IV. Concerning wrecks, it is provided 
that if a man or any living creature eſcape out of a 
ſhip, ſuch ſhip and all that is in it ſhall not be 
adjudged a wreck ; and that the goods therein, 
upon ſuit and proof made by the owner within a 
year and a day, ſhall be forthwith reſtored to him; 
otherwiſe, if the time be lapſed, they ſhall remain 
to the king. 

Cap. V. That no great man, nor other, by 
force of arms or menaces, upon great forfeiture, 
ſhall diſturb any from making free elections. 

Cap. VI. That no city, borough, nor man be 
amerced without reaſonable cauſe, and according 
to the quality of the perſon and quantity of his 
treſpaſſes; that is to ſay, every freeman ſaving his 
freehold, &c. 

Cap. VII. This is now obſolete, but the pur- 
port of it is, that no conſtable nor caſtellan ſhall 
exact any prizes or duties of any but ſuch as be of 
their own town or caſtle. 

Cap. VIII. The next is againſt taking any 
thing for fair pleading, as had been publiſhed in 
the time of Henry III. his father. 

Cap. IX. That all perſons ſhall be ready, at the 
ſummons of the ſheriffs and cry of the county, to 
purſue and arreſt felons; and thoſe that will not ſo 
do, and thereof be attainted, ſhall be grievouſſy 
fined to the king; with other cauſes belonging to 
lords of franchiſes, bailiffs, ſheriffs, &c. 

Cap. X.. That through all ſhires ſufficient men 
ſhall be choſen coroners, of the moſt diſcreet knights 
who may beſt attend upon that employment; 
and be ſo choſen, not to demand nor take any thing 
of any man for doing his duty, upon pain of great 
forfeiture. | 

Cap. XI. Whereas many who have been in- 
dicted and found guilty of murder, by favourable 
inqueſt taken by the ſheriffs and the king's writ 
De odio et otia, were bailed till the. coming of the 
Juſtices in eyre ; this provides, for the future ſuch 
inqueſts ſhall be taken by lawful men, choſen by 
the oaths of twelve men, of whom two at leaſt to 
be knights, as ſhall be unſuſpected of having any 
affinity with the priſoners. 

Cap. XII. Notorious felons who refuſe lawful 
trial, ſhall ſuffer ſtrong and hard impriſonment; 
but not thoſe that are taken upon flight ſuſpi- 


cion. | | 
Cap. XIII. 
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Cap. XIII. None ſnall raviſh, or take away by 
force, any maid within age, whether by or with- 
out her conſent ; nor any maid or wife of full age, 
nor any other woman, againſt her will : but this is 
to be proſecuted within forty days, or the party loſes 
their action. | 

Cap. XIV. The acceſſary in an appeal ſhall not 
be outlawed before the principal be attained ; how- 
beit none ſhall intermit to commence their appeal 
at the next county, as well againſt the acceſſary as 
againſt the principal: but the exigent againſt thoſe 
ſhall remaia until the other be attended by out- 
lawry or otherwiſe. 

Cap. XV. Enacts what perſons are not replevi- 
able, or bailiable, by common writ, or without 
writ, viz. perſons outlawed, or ſuch as have ab- 
jured the realm; approvers and ſuch as be taken 
within the manor ;z priton- breakers, thieves openly 
defamed and known, appellees by provers during 
the life of ſuch provers; houſe-burners, counter- 
feiters of the king's ſeal or coin, excommunicate 
perſons, manifeſt offenders, and traitors, 

Cap. XVI. None ſhall drive a diſtreſs out of the 
county, or diſtrain wrongfully or out of their fee, 
on pain of being grievouily puniſhed according as 
the Statute of Marlebridge, cap. iv. has provided 
in that caſe ; or more grievouſly, if the manner of 
the tre ſpaſs ſo require. 

Cap. XVII. It beaſts be driven into a caftle or 
fortreſs, and there with-holden againſt pledges 
offered, and not ſuffered to be replevied by the 
ſheriff, or other of the king's bailiffs, after con- 
venient notice to the detainer, &c. the king, for 
the ſaid treſpaſsand deſpite, ſhall cauſe the ſaid caſtle 
or fortrels to be demoliſhed ; and after the firſt de- 
mand made by the ſheriff or bailiff, theplaintiff ſhall 
recover double damages againſt the lord or detainer; 
or if the detainer be not able, then of the lord only. 

Cap. XVIII. Gives remedy againſt common 
fines and amerciaments, by providing that from 
thenceforth ſuch ſums ſhall be aſſeſſed by the juſ- 
tices in eyre before their departure, by the oaths of 
knights and other honeſt men, upon all ſuch as 
ought to pay them. 

Cap. XIX. The ſheriff having received the 
king's debt, upon his next account ſhall diſcharge 
the debtor thereof, on pain of fotfeiting treble to the 
debtors, and to make fine at the king's pleaſure: 
+ farther, the ſheriff, if alive, or if dead his heirs, 
ſhall anſwer all money which he or thoſe he em- 
ploys receive; and if any other that is anſwerable 
to the Exchequer by his own hands ſo do, he ſhall 
render treble to his plaintiff and make fine as before: 
and upon payment of the king's debt, the ſheriff 
ſhall give a tally to the debtor, and the procels for 
levying the ſame ſhall be ſhewn him upon demand, 
without fee, upon pain of being grievoully puniſhed. 

Cap. XX. Treſpaſſers in parks or ponds ſhall 
give treble damages tothe party grieved, ſuffer three 
years impriſonment, be fined at the king's pleaſure, 
and give ſurety never to offend again in the like 
kind; and if they cannot find ſecurity, they ſhall ab- 
jure the realm; or being fugitive, ſhall be outlawed. 

Cap. XXI. Guardians ſhall keep the lands of 
wards without deſtruction, according to the Magna 
Charta, cap. iv, v. and ſo ſhall archbiſhoprics, bi- 
ſhoprics, and all ſpriritual dignities, be kept in time 
of their vacation or being void. 

Cap. XXII. This is concerning female wards, 
and the age whereat they ſhall be married by their 
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guardians: but all wardſhips being ſince taken away, 
we need not mention any more ot it. 

Cap. XXIII. That in no city, town, or other 
place, any foreign perſon, who is in this realm, 
ſhall be diſtrained for debt, unleſs he be debtor 
or pledge ; and whoever does it, he ſhall be griev- 
ouſly puniſhed, and the diſtreſs be delivered to him 
by the bailiffs of the place, or by the king's. 

Cap. XXIV. That if any eſcheator, ſheriff, or 
other bailiff of the king's do, by colour of his office, 
without ſpecial warrant, diſſeiſe any man of his 
freehold, &c. it ſhall be in the diſſciſee's election, 
whether the King ſhall, upon complaint, cauſe it to 
be amended, or the diſſciſee will ſue by the writ of 
Novel diſſeiſin; but if the diſſeiſor be caſt, he ſhall 
pay double damages and be grievouſly amerced be- 
ides. 

Cap. XXV. No officer of the king ſhall main- 
tain pleas of lands, or other things, to have part 
thereof, or other profit, by covenant between them 
made, on pain of being puniſhed at the king will. 

Cap. XXVI. No ſheriff, nor other the king's 
officer, ſhall take any reward to do his office, but 
ſhall be paid by the king; and if he do fo, he 
ſhall pay double, and be puniſhed at the king's will. 

Cap. XXVII. No clerk ſhall take any thing 
for delivering of chapters, but only thoſe of the 
juſtices errants in the eyres : and they to take but 
two ſhillings : and he that exacts more, ſhall pay 
treble as much as he has taken, and loſe the ſervice 
of his maſter for one year. 

Cap. XXVIII. No clerk of the king's, or any 
juſtice, ſhall receive the preſentmentof any church 
for which any debate is in the king's court, with- 
out his ſpecial licence, on pain to loſe the church 
and his ſervice: nor ſhall any juſtice or ſheriff's 
clerk take part in any ſuits, or as fraud, whereby 
common right may be delayed, on pain to be 
puniſhed as aforeſaid, or more grievouſly if the 
treſpaſs require it. 

Cap. XXIX. If any ſerjeant or pleader do act, 
or conſent to, any deceit in the king's court, to 
beguile the court or party, upon being attainted he 
ſhall be impriſoned for a year and a day, and not 
ſuffered to plead in that court any more; and if 
he be no pleader, at leaſt he ſhall be impriſoned 
for a year and a day; and if they deſerve greater 
puniſhment, it ſhall be at the king's pleaſure. 
Officers, cryers, and marſhals of juſtices in eyre, 
ſhall not take money otherwiſe than they ought to 
do, on pain to pay the treble thereof to the com- 
plainants. 

Cap. XXX. This provides remedy againſt - 
taking exceſſive tolls in market-towns, belonging 
either to the king or others, under the penalties 
therein mentioned; as alſo againſt citizens or 
burgeſſes, for taking more for the charge of murage 
of their town than they ought by their grant from 
the king, or his father, by loſing their grant and 
being grievouſly amerced to the king. 

Cap. XXXI. Is to remedy the unjuſt taking of 
victuals, &c. by way of purveyance tor the king's 
uſe, without paying for them : and appoints certain 
penalties upon thoſe that do ſo. But this being 
now grown obſolete, it is enough barely to men- 
tion it. 

Chap. XXXII. That no ſheriff ſhall counte- 
nance barretors, or ſtewards of great lords, unleſs 
they be attorneys for their lords, to make ſuits, 


nor give judgment in the counties, &c. if not ſpe- 
cially 
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cially required by the ſuitors and their attorneys; 
and if any do fo, the king to puniſh both the ſheriff 
and tranſgreſſor. 

Cap. XXXIII. None is to tell or publiſh any 
falſe or ſcandalous news or tales, whereby diſcord 
may ariſe between the king and his people, or the 

reat men of his realm, on pain of impriſon- 
ment till he bring forth the author. —The reader 
here may take notice, that upon this ſtatute another 
act was founded in 2 Rich. II. cap. v. commonly 
known by the name of © Scandalum magnatum,“ 
which we ſhall further ſpeak of in its due place. 

Cap. XXXIV. None except the king's miniſters, 
- ſhall within a liberty arreſt any perſon paſſing 
through the ſame, and holding nothing thereot, 
for any contracts, covenants, or treſpaſſes made 
or done out of ſuch liberty, on pain of paying 
double damages to the party grieved, and a griev- 
ous fine to the king. 

Cap. XXXV. Concerning reaſonable aid to make 
the king's eldeſt fon a knight, and to marry his 
eldeſt daughter, how much ſhall be taken from the 
king's tenants for each kind, &c.— But this is now 
taken away by the ſtatute of Wards and Liveries, 
12 Car. II. cap. xxiv. 

Cap. XXXVI. If any be attainted of diſſeiſin 
done 1n this king's time, with robbery cf goods or 
otherwiſe, the diſſeiſce, by aſſize of . Novel diſſciſin,“ 
ſhall recover his ſeiſin and damages; and the diſ- 
ſeiſor ſnall make fine whether he be preſent or not, 
but if preſent he ſhall be committed. 

Cap. XXXVII. An attaint is granted in plea of 
land freehold, or any thing touching freehold, when 
the king ſhall ſee it neceſſary. 

Cap. XXXVIII. Seiſin of one's anceſtor, in a 
writ of right, ſhall be from the time of king Ri- 
chard I. in an aſſize of Novel diſſeiſin;“ and Nu- 
per obiit,” from Henry the third's voyage into Gaſ- 
cony; and in a Mort d'anceſtre,” Coſinage ayd,” 
and Niefe,“ from the coronation of Henry III. 

Cap. XXXIX. In writs of poſſeſſion, intruſion, 
&c. whereby land is demanded which ought to de- 
ſcend, revert, &c. if the tenant vouch to warranty, 
and the demandant counter-plead him, and aver, 
by aſſize or by the country, as the court ſhall award, 
that the tenant or his anceſtor whoſe heir he is, was 
the firſt that entered after the death of him, whoſe 


ſeiſin he demands, the averment ſhall be received | 
if the tenant will abide thereupon; bur if not, he | 


ſhall be compelled to another anſwer unleſs his 


warranter be preſent, who ſhall immediately enter | 


into the warranty ; and the demandant may have 
the like exception againſt the voucher, as he had 
againſt the firſt tenant. | 

Cap. XL. The champion of the demandant ſhall 
not be compelled, in a writ of right, to ſwear that 
he or his father ſaw the ſciſin of his lord, or his 
anceſtor, and that his father commanded him to de- 
rathgn the right; but his oath ſhall be kept in all 
other points. 

Cap. XLI. In a writ of Aſſize attaints and «Juris 
utrum,” after the tenant has once appeared in court, 
he ſhall not be effoined. 

Cap. XLII. Parceners, or tenants jointly in- 
feoffed, ſhall not fourch by eſſoin; that is, they 
ſhall have but one eſſoin among them at one day, 
as they were one fole tenant. | 

Cap. XLIII. An eſſoin of «Ultra mare” ſhall not 
be allowed, but made a default, if the demandant 
can prove that the tenant was within the fourſeas the 


day of the ſummons, and three weeks after; but 
this only to be done before juſtices. 

Cap. XLIV. That if the tenant or defendant 
make default after the firſt attachment returned, the 
great diſtreſs ſhall be awarded; and if the ſheriff 
make no ſufficient return he ſhall be amerced; with 
other clauſes how returns ſhall be duly executed. 

Cap. XLV. That one plea ſhall be decided by 
the juitices of the King's Bench before another 
matter be arranged, or plea commenced; but their 
eſſoins ſhall be entitled, judged, and allowed; yet 
let none preſume to abſent himſelf at the day ap- 
pointed him. 

Cap. XLVI. If a writ of Novel diſſeiſinꝰ be 
purchaſed, and the diſſeiſor die before the aſſize be 
paſſed, the heir ſhall have his writ of «Entre ſur dif. 
ſeiſin“ againlt the heir of the diſſeiſor; the like writs 
ſhall the heir of the diſſeiſee have in caſe he die, 
&c. and here non-age of the heir of the difſeifor, or 
diſſeiſee, ſhall not prejudice either of their rights 
in aſſize: the ſame proviſion ſhall extend for the 
right of prelates, and other religious perſons, whe- 
ther diſſeiſces or diſſeiſors; and if the parties come 
to an inqueſt, and that paſſes againſt the heir of the 
diſſeiſee, he ſhall give an attaint gratis. 

Cap. XLVII. This prevents all abuſes of the 
chief lords by their making feoffments of the lands 
of their wards to their diſinheritance; but ward- 
ſhips being ſince taken away, I only touch upon it. 

Cap. XLVIII. In a writ of dower “ Unde nihil 
habet,“ the writ ſhall not abate by the exception of 
the tenant that ſhe has received her dower'of an- 
other before the writ purchaſed, unleſs ſhe can ſhew 
that ſhe received part of her dower of himſelf, and 
in the ſame town, before the writ purchaſed. 

Cap. XLIX. This chapter or article contains a 
ſaving to the king of the rights and prerogatives of 
the crown. 

Cap. L. Aſſizes of © Novel diſſeiſin,” « Mortd'an- 
ceſtre,” and « D'arrein preſentement” ſhall be taken 
in Advent, Septuageſima, and Quareſme, or Lent, 
as well as inqueſts, and that at the ſpecial requeſt of 
the king made to the biſhops. 


As for thoſe that paſs under the title of ſtatutes, 
ſuch as that of the extent of a manor, and that of 
the office of a coroner, made in the fourth year of 
this reign, they being at the beſt bur ordinances 
paſſed by the king and his private council, I only 
mention the titles of them. 


The STaTuTEs of GLOCESTER. 


In the ſixth year of his reign, he held a parlia- 
ment at Gloceſter, in which the ſtatutes, ſince 
known by the name of the Statutes of Gloceſter, 
were paſſed, and which added a farther degree of per- 
fection to the municipal ſyſtem of the Engliſh laws. 

This act, the preamble ſays, was to prevent the 
great miſchiefs, damages, and diſheriſons which 
the people had before — through default of 
the law, in diverſe caſes.” And therefore, in 

Cap. I. Damages are given in aſſizes of Novel 
diſſeiſin,“ as well againſt the alienee of the diſſeiſor 
himſelf; ſo that every one ſhall anſwer for his own 
time. And for the reſt of the chapter, concerning 
the damages that a diſſeiſee ſhall recover in writs ot 
entry and Novel deſſeiſin,“ againſt him that is found 
tenant after the diſſeiſor: as alſo thoſe that ſhall be 
awarded in aſſizes of © Mort d*anceſtre,” *Cofinage, 


Ayel,” and *Biſayel;” and thoſe coſts and damages 
| that 
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that ſhall be recovered by the de:mandJant; ſince 


they are cafes now obſolete, or at leaſt but ſeldom 
occur, I only touch upon them. 

Cap. II. This is in favour of infants, when they 
ſue for their inheritance, that an inqueſt ſhall paſs 
ſor them, notwithſtanding their non- age, and that 
without any limitation of time. 

Cap. III. Whereas, before this ſtatute, the heir 
of a tenant by courtely was debarred of his inheri- 
tance by reaſon of the warranty of his father de- 
ſcending upon him, this act provides, that where a 
tenant by courteſy alienates his wife's land, his 
ſons, having no aſlets by deſcent, ſhall not be 
barred from recovering the land by a writ of Mort 
d'anceſtre of the ſeiſin of the mother, although the 
father had obliged himſelf, and his heirs, by his deed 
to warranty.— This is too tedious to be inſerted, 

Cap. IV. This chapter, concerning free farmers 
not paying eſtovers for two or three years toge- 
ther, being now obſolete, I ſhall ſay no more of it. 

Cap. V. An action of waſte is maintainable 
againſt a tenant by the courteſy in dower, for 
life or years; and the party atrainted thereof ſhall 
loſe the thing waſted, and recompence thrice as 
much as the waſte is taxed at. And as for waſte 
done in the time of wardſhip, Magna Charta, 
cap. iv. ſhall be obſerved ; and beſides, the guar- 
dian ſhall recompenſe the heir for the waſte done, 
if the wardſhip do not amount to the value of the 
damages before the heir's full age. 

Cap. VI. This is concerning the right of an heir 
to recover by a writ of Mort d' anceſtre; but it is 


now out of uſe, and therefore I only mention it. 


Cap. VII. If a woman alien her dower in fee, or 
for life, the heir, or he to whom the land ought to 
revert after her death, ſhall immediately recover by 
a writ of entry in Chancery. 

Cap. VIII. The chief matter in this is, that none 
ſhall have writs of treſpaſs before juſtices, unleſs 
he will ſwear that the goods taken away were worth 
forty ſhillings at leaſt, There are ſeveral other 
rules concerning pleas in treſpaſs, which, ſince they 
relate only to matters of practice, I refer to the 
ſtatute. 

Cap. IX. This takes away all writs of enquiry 
for the death of a man, whether he was ſlain by 
misfortune, or in his own defence, or otherwiſe 
without felony ; and preſcribes a better courſe for 
the ſpeedy bringing to trial all ſuch offenders, 'by 
keeping them in priſon till the coming of the juſ- 
tices in eyre, or goal-delivery; who having put 
them upon the county, and upon finding it per 
infortunium, or ſe defendendo, the juſtices making 
ſuch report to the king, he ſhall take them to his 
grace, 1. e. pardon them. 3 

Cap. X. The huſband and wife, being impleaded 
in the king's court, ſhall not fourch, 1. e. prolong, 
an action by eſſoin, to more than partners, or two 
that hold in common. 

Cap. XI. Provides againſt the fraud or colluſion 
of the tenant of a freehold within the city of Lon- 
don, that he ſhall not, by a feigned recovery, de- 
feat the title to him that holds under him for term 
of years. But this being particular to that city, I 
enlarge no more on it, but leave thoſe whom it 
concerns to the peruſal of the whole chapter. 

Cap. XII. Gives remedy to a tenant in London 
vouching a foreigner to warranty, to have a writ 
out of Chancery to ſummons his warranter before 
the juſtices, at a certain day; and another writ to 
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the mayor, &c. to ſurceaſe the matter before them, 
till the plea of the warranty be determined in the 
bench, then the plea to be returned to the city, 
&c. Which I paſs by farther mentioning, for the 
ſame reaſon. But there is a correction of this chap- 


ter in the ſtatute- book, which immediately follows 


the Statute of Mortmain, to which I refer the curi- 


ous reader for his better ſatisfaction. 


Cap. XIII. When a plea is moved in the-city of 
London by writ, the tenant ſhall make no waſte 
of eſtreſſement of the land, hanging the plea; or 
if he do, the mayor, &c. ſhall cauſe it to be kept 
at the ſuit of the demandant. The ſame law to 
be obſerved throughout the realm. 

Cap. XIV. Provides remedy for the diſſeiſſees in 


London, viz. damage by recognizance of the ſame 


aſſize, whereby they recovered their lands; and the 
diſſeiſſors to be amerced before two barons of the 
Exchequer, who are to reſort into the city to do 
it; and the amerciaments to be levied by ſummons 
of the Exchequer to the king's uſe. 

Cap. XV. The mayor and bailiffs (now the ſhe- 
riffs) of London, before the coming of the barons 
after Candlemas term, ſhall enquire of wines fold 
againſt the aſſize, and preſent it to them when they 
come, and defaulters to be amerced : whereas they 
were wont to tarry till the coming of the juſtices in 
eyre. 


In his ſeventh year, in a parliament held at 
Weſtminſter, in the beginning of November, the 
famous Statute of Mortmain was paſſed, to pre- 
vent the alienation of lay property in favour of the 
church: the particular reaſons that gave birth tothis 
act have been already diſcuſſed, in the civil hiſtory 
of this reign, we ſhall therefore proceed to give the 
ſtatute itſelf, as it is to be found in Mr. Collier, 
vol. 1. p. 480. 


STATUTE of MorRTMaAin. 


% Whereas of late it was provided, that religious 
men ſhould notenter into the fees of any, without 
the licence and will of the chief lords of whom 
ſuch fees be holden immediately ; and notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch religious men have entered, as well 
into their own fees, as into the fees of other men, 
appropriating and buying them, and ſometimes re- 
ceiving them of the gift of others, whereby the 
ſervices that are due to ſuch fees, and which at the 
beginning were provided for the defence of the realm, 
are wrongfully withdrawn, and the chief lords do 
loſe their eſcheats of the ſame ve therefore, to 
the profit of our realm, intending to provide con- 
venient remedy, by the advice of our prelates, earls, 


barons, and others our ſubjects, being of our 


council, have provided, made, and ordained, that 
no perſon, religious or other, whatſoever he be, that 
will buy or ſell any lands or tenements, or under 
the colour of gift or leaſe, or that will receive, by 
reaſon of any other title, whatſoever it be, lands 
or tenements, or, by other craft or engine, will 
preſume to appropriate to himſelf under pain of 
forfeiture of the ſame, whereby any ſuch lands or 
tenements may otherwiſe come into mortmain. We 
have provided alſo, that if any perſon, religious or 
other, do preſume, either by craft or engine, to 
offend againſt this ſtature, it ſhall be lawful to us, 
and other chief lords of the fee, immediately to 
enter into the lands fo alienated, within a year from 
the time of the alienation, and to hold in fee, and 

as 
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as inheritance : and if the chief lord immediate be | 
negligent, and will not enter into ſuch fee within 
the year, then it ſhall be lawful to the next lord 
immediate of the ſame fee, to enter into the ſame 
land within a half year next following, and to hold 
it as before is ſaid; and ſo every lord immediate 
may enter into ſuch lind; and if the next lord be 
negligent in entering into the ſame fee, as is afore- 
faid, and if all the chief lords of ſuch fees, being 
of full age, within the four ſeas, and out of priſon, 
be negligent or ſlack in this behalf, we, immedi- 
ately after the year accompliſhed from the time that 
fuch purchaſes, gifts, or appropriations hap to be 
made, ſhall take ſuch lands and tenements into our 
hands, and ſhall infeoff others therein, by certain 
ſervices to be done to us for the defence of our 
realm, ſaving to the chief lords of the ſame fees their 
wards and eſcheats and other ſervices thereunto 
due and accuſtomed. And therefore we command 
you, that you cauſe the aforeſaid ſtatute to be read 
before you, and from henceforth to be kept firmly 
and oblerved. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter the 
fourth day of November, in the ſeventh year of 


our reign.” 


After Eaſter, in the year 1259, Edward held a 
parliament at Weſtminſter, where a new ſet of 
ſtatutes, commonly called thoſe of Weſtminſter 
the Second, or De conditionalibus,“ was paſſed, 
being that remarkable act that firit created eſtates 
rail, of which the following is an abitract. 


The Second STATUTE of WESTMINSTER. 


Cap. I. That the will of the givers of lands, ac- 
cording to the form in the deed of gift manifeſtly 
exprefied, ſhall be from thenceforth obſerved, ſo 
that they to whom the land was given, under ſuch 
and ſuch conditions, expreſſed in the ſtatute, ſhall 
have no power to alienate that land ſo given, but it 
ſhall remain to their iſſue after their death, or re- 
vert to the giver or his heirs, if iſſue fad. Nor 
ſhall the ſecond huſband of any woman have 
any thing of the land given upon condition, after 
the death of his wife; nor the iſſue of ſuch ſe- 
cond huſband and wife ſhall ſucceed in the inhe- 
ritance, but, immediately after the death of the 
huſband and wife unto whom the land was given, 
it ſhall return to the iſſue of the giver, or his heirs : 
and a new remedy is provided in this new caſe, by a 
writ of «© Formedon en deſcendre,” which is therein 
ſet down at large. This act ſhall extend only to 
gifts that are hereafter to be made; and fine here- 
after to be levied upon ſuch lands ſhall be void in 
law; neither ſhall the heir or reverſioner, though 
of full age, within England and out of priſon, need 
to make their claim. This part, concerning fines, 
has been quite altered by ſeveralſucceeding ſtatutes, 
as 4 Henry VII. cap. xxiv. and 32 Heary VIII. 
cap. xxxvi. 

Cap. II. Provides, that where, upon replevins, 
lords cannot obtain juſtice in county and other in- 
ferior courts againſt their tenants, when ſuch lords are 
attached at their tenant's ſuit, a writ © Recordare” 
ſhall be granted them, to remove the plea before 
the juſtices, where juſtice ſhall be done them, and 
the cauſe ſhall be inſerted in the writ, viz. becauſe 
fuch a man diſtrained in his fee for ſervices and 
cuſtoms due to him. The reſt of the ſtatute only 
preſcribes the rules how to recover in ſuch actions; 
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do therein, under the penalties therein mentioned, 
and what other remedies the plaintiffs may have 
in caſe of default, for which the reader is referreq 
to the act. 5 

Cap. III. A writ of entry, called «Cui in vita,” is 
given to the wife, for the recovery of her land loft 
by the default of her huſband in his life-time; and 
during his lite he ſhall allo be admitted to defeng 
her right, provided ſhe come in before her judg. 
ment. The like privilege is given to the reyer. 
ſioner, where the tenant in dower, by the courteſy 
for life, or by gift, doth loſe by default, or wil. 
fully yield up the land. 

Cap. IV. The wife ſhall be endowable as well 
where land was recoverable againſt her huſband by 
default as by convin, ſo that albeit the land was 
loſt by default, yet that ſhall be no good allegation 
for the tenant; but he muſt then proceed and ſhew 
his right, otherwiſe the wife ſhall recover. The 
reſt of the act ſhews how tenants in dower, frank. 
marriage, &c. when they loſe their land by default, 
may vouch the reverſioner, if they have any war- 
rant, with ſeveral directions what plea and proceſs 
they ſhall make uſe of, for the recovery of their 
right. | 
Cap. V. Uſurpations of churches during ward- 
ſhips, particular eſtates, coverture, or vacancy ſhall 
not bar the heir at full age, the reverſioner, or re- 
mainder- man in poſſeſſion of the femme diſcovert, 
or a ſpiritual perſon in poſſeſſion, from having the 
writ of advowſon- poſſeſſary, viz. **Quare impedit,” 
or an aſſize D' arrein preſentement,“ as their an- 
ceſtor or predeceſſor might have had, if the uſurpa- 
tion had happened in their time: but before this act, 
they were in ſuch caſes put to their writ of right of 
advowſon. The reſt of the ſtatute is taken up in pre- 
ſcribing forms of pleadings and proceſs in D' ar- 
rein preſentement,” Quare impedit,” and other 
caſes of the like nature, whether by coparceners, 
or any other ſort of patrons. 

Cap. VI. As the tenant ſhall loſe the land in de- 
mand where the vouchee diſchargeth himſelf of the 
warranty, ſo ſhall the warranter loſe where he de- 
nieth his warranty ; if found on trial againſt him, 
that he is ſo bound, and where an inqueſt is de- 
pending between the tenant and the warranter, and 
the demandant will require a writ to cauſe the jury 
to come, it ſhall be granted him. 

Cap. VII. This is only concerning the writ of 
admeaſurement of dower by a guardian : but the 
heir at full age ſhall not be barred by that ſuit, 
where it is proſecuted by colluſion, &c. 

Cap. VIII. Shews what remedy the plaintiff ſhall 
have in a writ of admeaſurement of paſture upon 
the ſecond over-charge, if the paſture was admea- 
ſured before the juſtices; and what remedy there 
is if the admeaſurement was made in the county, 
and how to prevent fraud in the ſheriff. 

Cap. IX. Provides what remedy the chief lord 
ſhall have againſt the meſne-tenant for rent or ſer- 
vices : but this is now obſolete, and wholly out of 
uſe, partly by taking away tenures, and eſpecially 
by the chief lords parting with their rent and ſer- 
vices of ſuch tenants ; and therefore it is needleſs 
farther to enlarge upon it. 

Cap. X. Any perſon may make a general attor- 
ney to ſue in all pleas, during the circuits of juſ- 
tices in eyre; howbeit that ſhall not excuſe the party 
from being put upon juries and aſſizes before the 


and gives directions to ſheriffs and bailiffs what to 


ſame juſtices : it likewiſe preſcribes within what 
time 
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time juſtices in eyre, or itinerant, ſhall appoint all 
writs to be delivered in to them, and then the ſheriff 
ſhall certify the chief-juſtices in eyre, how many 
writs he hath, and what they concern: of which 
we need ſay no more in this place. 

Cap. XI. Servants, bailiffs, or other accompt- 
ants, that are tound in arrears by auditors aſſigned 
by their maſters, upon the teſtimony of the ſame 
auditors ſhall be committed to the next gaol, and 
and there remain in ſafe cuſtody, at their own coſts, 
until they have ſatisfied their maſters, The reſt 
gives remedy to the accomprants, if they find them- 
ſelves aggrieved by the auditors, by appealing to the 
barons of the Exchequer, who are to do juſtice 
therein: and alſo what proceſs ſhall go out againſt 
the accomptant if he flees or will not come to a 
court. 

Cap. XII. Upon a falſe appeal by malice, the 
- appealer ſhall ſuffer a year's impriſonment, make 
fine to the king, and recompence damages to the 
appellant, at the diſcretion of the juſtices : but if 
the appealer 1s not able to pay damages, and an 
abettor through malice is found by the ſame in- 
queſt, ſuch abettor ſhall alſo be puniſhed by im- 

riſonment and reſtitution of damages, as before. 

Cap. XIII. Sheriffs, bailiffs of franchiſes, and 
others that take inqueſt of malefactors, ſhall do it 
by at leaſt twelve lawful men, who ſhall put their 
ſeals to ſuch inquiſitions; and the ſaid officers ſhall 
impriſon ſuch malefactors: if they impriſon any 
without ſuch inqueſts, the party grieved ſhall main- 
tain an action of falſe impriſonment againſt him. 

Cap. XIV. The proceſs in actions of waſte ſhall 
be ſummons, attachment, and diſtreſs ; and if the 
defendant appear not upon the diſtreſs, a writ of 
enquiry ſhall be directed to the ſheriff, to enquire 
of the waſte; upon return whereof the court ſhall 
proceed to judgment, according to the Statute of 
Gloceſter, cap. v. 

Cap. XV. If an infant be eloigned, fo that he 
cannot ſue perſonally, his prochain ami (the next 
of kin) ſhall be admitted to ſue for him. 

Cap. XVI. Appoints were an inheritance de- 
ſcends to an infant of the father's fide that held of 
one lord, and the mother's fide that held of an- 
other lord, which lord ſhall have the marriage of 
ſuch infant: but this is now taken away by the ſta- 
tute of 12 Car. II. cap. xxiv. which deſtroyed 
wardſhips. 

Cap. XVII. In the circuit of the juſtices, an eſ- 
ſoin De malo lectiꝰ lieth not for lands in the fame 
county, unleſs the party be ſick indeed; for if, at 
the inſtance of the demandant, it be proved by 
inqueſt that the tenant is not ſick, the eſſoin ſhall 
be turned to a default: but ſuch an eſſoin ſhall not 
lie in a writ of right between two claiming by one 
deſcent. 

Cap. XVIII. He that recovers debt or damage 


in the king's court, may, at his choice, have a writ 


to the ſheriff of Fieri facias of the lands and chat- pa 


tels of the debtor, except oxen and plough-beaſts , 
and the moiety of his land, by a reaſonable extent, 
till the debt be levied : and if he be ejected out of 
the land, he ſhall have an aſſize, and afterwards a 


writ of difſeiſin if need be, and this laſt writ is j 


called an Elegit. 
Cap. XIX. The — of an inteſtate dying in 
debt, ſhall be diſpoſed of by the ordinary, to diſ- 
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— creditors, I ſhall not enlarge upon it any more 
ere. 

Cap. XX. In writs of Coſinage, Ayel, and Biſ- 
ayel, the tenants anſwer that the plaintiff is not 
next heir of the ſame anceſtor, by whoſe death he 
demandeth his land, ſhall be admitted and en- 
quired; and according to the ſame inquiſition the 
juſtice ſhall proceed to judgment. 

Cap. XXI. A Ceſſavit is hereby given to the 
chief lord againſt his freehold-tenant, that with- 
holds his accuſtomed ſervice per biennium: it is 
likewiſe maintainable by the heir of the demandant 
againſt the heir or aſſignee of tenant. 

Cap. XXII. An action of waſte ſhall be main- 
tainable againſt one tenant in common, againſt an- 
other, of wood, turt-land, fiſhing, or the like; 
and when the cauſe comes to judgment, the defen- 
dant may chuſe either to take his part in a certain 
place, to be ſet out by the ſheriff with a jury, or 
grant to take nothing but as other perſons do : and 
if he chuſe to take his part in a place certain, the 
place waſted ſhall be aſſigned for his part. See 
the writ in the ſtatute. 

Cap. XXIII. Executors ſhall have a writ of ac- 
comp, and like action and proceſs in the ſame writ, 
as their teſtator ſhould if he had lived. 

Cap. XXIV. A writ of nuſance ſhall be grant- 
able as well againſt the alienee as againft the party 
that firſt made it : when it is againſt the party him- 
ſelf, it ſhews how the writ ſhall run, and how to be 
altered when it is againſt the alienee. In like man- 
ner, a parſon of a church may recover common of 
paſture by a writ of Novel diſſeiſin; ſo his ſucceſ- 
tor ſhall have a Quod permittat againſt the diſſeiſot 
or his heir, though there never was ſuch a writ 
granted out of the Chancery before. The next 
clauſe gives the clerks of Chancery to frame a new 
writ, where the law has not expreſly provided one 
before, or the plaintiffs may adjourn it till next 
parliament. 

Cap. XXV. An aſſize of Novel diſſcifin ſhall 
lie for eſtovers of woods, profits to be taken in 
woods, corrody, and other proviſions; and the like 
proceſs for other things, which are now out of uſe. 
The ſame writ ſhall likewiſe be had, if any, holding 
for years or in ward, alien the fee; and both the 
feoffers and feoffees, ſhall be taken for diſſeifors 
but if the parties die, the remedy ſhall be by writ 
of entry; with other things relating to proceſs, 
needleſs here to be farther inſerted. 

Cap. XX VI. In writs of rediſſeiſin double da- 
mages ſhall be awarded, and the rediſſeiſors ſhall 
not be replievable by the common writ. And 
the like remedy is provided for thoſe that have re- 
covered by default, reddition, or otherwiſe, with- 
out recognition of aſſize or juries, 

Cap. XXVII. An effoin ſhall be allowed the next 
day after inqueſt taken, but none at any of the 
other days following, nor after day given prece 
rtium.“ 

Cap. XXVIII. In aſſizes for appearance, the de- 
mandant ſhall not be eſſoined. 

Cap. XXIX. A writ of treſpaſs . Ad audiendum 
& terminandum” ſhall not begranted but beforethe 
juſtices of either bench, or juſtices in eyre, unleſs 
it be for ſome heinous treſpals which requires ſpeedy- 
remedy ; but a writ to hear and determine appeals 
before juſtices aſſigned, ſhall not be granted but in 


charge it. But ſince letters of adminiſtration are 
now uſually granted, either to ſome of the kindred 
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a ſpecial caſe, and for a cauſe certain, and that at 


the king's command. | | 
6U Cap. XXX. 
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Cap. XXX. TWO juſtices ſhall be aſſigned, be- 


fore whom, and no other, aſſizes of Novel dil- 
ſeiſin, Mort d'anceſtre, and Attaint ſhall be taken; 
and ſhall aſſociate with them one or two of the 
diſcreeteſt knights of the county for that purpoſe; 
and certain days are therein appointed for their 
ſitting : which way ot trial is now become quite ob- 
ſolete, ſince the appointment of juſtices of aſſize, 
and gaol-dehvery into the ſeveral counties for that 
purpoſe. 

Cap. XXXI. When the juſtices will not allow a 
bill ot exception upon prayer, if the party impleaded 
tender the ſame to them in writing and require 
their ſeals thereunto, they or one of them ſhall do 
it: and if, upon complaint thereof to the king, 
the exception fo ſcaled be not found upon the roll, 
the juſtice ſhall be ſent for, and it he cannot deny 
his teal, the court ſhall proceed to judgment ac- 
cording to the exception. 

Cap. XXXII. Eccleſiaſtical perſons are hereby 
debarred from taking land in mortmain, by way of 
colluſion, without the king's licence, and therefore 
each meine lord hath ſix months given to enter af- 
ter the lord next before him, until it come to the 


ing. . 

Gp. XXX 11. The privilege of ſetting up croſſes 
upon lands, uſed by the Knights Templars and Hoſpi- 
tallers, to defend the tenants againſt the chief lords, 
are hereby taken away, and the lands forfeited in 
like manner as thoſe alienated in mortmain. 

Cap: XXXIV. If a man raviſh a woman, mar- 
ried, maid, or other, without her conſent, either 
before or after, he ſhall have judgment of death: 
and where a woman, of what quality ſoever, is ra- 
viſhed, albeit ſhe conſent after, yet he, being at- 
tainted thereof, ſhall have like judgment as be- 
fore: and here the king ſhall have ſuit, as alſo of 
women carried away with the goods of their huſ- 
bands, the king ſhall have the ſuit for the s ſo 
taken away; but if ſhe willingly leaves her huſ- 
band, and goes away and continues with her ad- 
vowterer, ſhe ſhall be debarred from her dower, 
unleſs her: huſband be willingly reconciled to her, 
and ſuffer her to dwell with him. 

Cap. XXXV. Gives a penalty againſt thoſe that 
ſhall raviſh or carry away wards, either male or fe- 
male. But this is taken away by 12 Car. II. cap. 
KEW. i 

Cap. XXXVI. None ſhall procure any, or diſ- 
train another, to make him appear at the county- 
court, or any other inferior court, on purpoſe to 
vex him and put him to charge and trouble, on 
Pain to make fine to the king, and to pay to the 
party grieved treble damages. | 

Cap. XXXVII. No diſtreſſes ſhall be taken but 
by bailiffs, ſworn and known, on pain to reſtore 
damages to the party grieved, and to be grievouſly 
fined to the king. 

Cap. XXXVIII. No more jurors ſhall be ſum- 
moned in one aſſize than twenty-four: old men 
above the age of ſeventy, or ſick or diſeaſed, or 
that live out of the county, ſhall not be put on 

juries of petty-aſſize. There is alſo appointed what 

land jurymen ought to have, to quality them to be 
impannelled : but this has been ſince altered by 
later ſtatutes, and therefore is now become ob- 
{olete. 

Cap. XXXIX. Is to prevent the ill execution 
and falſe return of writs by ſheriffs, and their bai- 
liffs, with the penalties they ſhall incur for the 


juſtices in eyre, and ſerjeants bearing a verge or 
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ſame: but this relating wholly to matters of pro. 
ceſs, I ſhall leave thoſe concerned to conſult the 
ſtatute art large. 

Cap. XL. The ſuit of a wife, or her heir, after 
the death of her huſband, ſhall nor be delayed by 
the minority of the heir who ought to warrant the 
land. 

Cap. XLI. If lands given to religious houſes or 
hoſpitals, for alms or any other pious uſe, and they 
are alienated by the donees, the king, if he be 
founder, may ſeize them for his own uſe ; with 
other things, which now ſignify nothing to us. 

Cap. XLII. Contains an account of ſeveral an- 
cient fees of marſhal's chamberlains, porters of 


mace before the juſtices at Weſtminſter. 

Cap. XLIII. Hoſpitallers and Templars ſhall 
draw none into ſuit before the keepers of their pri- 
vileges, neither ſhall their keepers cite any to the 
prejudice of the king or his crown. 

Cap. XLIV. Appoints what fees the vergers be- 
fore the juſtices of Common Pleas, in their cir- 
cuits, and alſo the chirographers and clerks, writ. 
ing writs original and judicial, ſhall take: but 
theſe are ſince altered by other ſtatutes. 

Cap. XLV. Writs of execution ſhall be within 
the year; as alſo all things recorded before the 
king's juſtices, whether contracts, covenants, &c. 
and after the year a Scire facias ſhall be awarded, 
whereupon, if ſatisfaction be not made, or good 
cauſe ſhewn, the ſheriff ſhall be commanded to do 
execution. 

Cap. XLVI. The Statute of Merton ſhall not 
only bind the lords tenants, but neighbours alſo, 
that claim common of paſture as appurtenant to 
their tenements; but if any claim common by ſpe- 
cial feoffment or grant for a certain number of 
beaſts, or otherwile, which is due to him of com- 
mon right, he ſhall recover the ſame according to 
the form of ſuch grant : with other things, for 
which I refer to the ſtatute. 

Cap. XLVII. Appoints when ſalmon ought not 
to be taken ; nor young ſalmon with nets or other 
engines, at mill-pools : and the penalties for ſo do- 
ing, for the firſt, ſecond, and third offence. 

Cap. XLVIII. In what caſes view of land ſhall, 
and ſhall not be granted; which is now, in great 
meaſure, grown out of date. 

Cap. XLIX. No chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices, or 
any of the king's council-clerks of Chancery, Exche- 
quer, &c. ſhall receive any church advowſon- land, 
or tenement in fee, by gift, by purchaſe to farm, 
by champetry, or otherwiſe, ſo long as the ſame 
thing is in plea, nor ſhall take any reward thereof, 
on pain of being puniſhed at the king's pleaſure, 
both buyer and ſeller. 

Cap. L. And all theſe ſtatutes, where the law 
faileth, leſt ſuitors ſhould depart from the king's 
court without remedy, new writs ſhall be provided 
in their caſes. 2d Inſt. 485. 
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Edward being preſſed by his nobles to grant a 
renewal and confirmation of the two Great Charters, 
as alſo of certain additional articles for farther ſe- 
curity of the ſubject, he readily complied with their 
requeſt; and, having ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter, in the beginningof February, 
1300, the twenty-ninth year of his reign, he there 
ordered the Great Charter, and that of Foreſts, to 


be read, together with the following articles upon 
them, 
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them, which were unanimouſly approved of by the 
aſſembly, and received the royal ſignature. 


ARTICLES upon the CHARTERS. 


Cap. I. The Great Charter, and that alſo of the 
Forelts, ſhall be fully obſerved; and they ſhall be 
read four times in the year in a full county-court. 
There ſhall be three knights, or other ſubſtantial 
men, cholen by the commonality in every county, 
to hear and determine plaints concerning the char- 
ters, without ſuch delays as is uſed at the common 
law ; but they ſhall nor in their proceedings pre- 
fudice the common law or the charters them- 
ſelves, &c. 

Cap. Il. If a purveyor be attainted for taking 
any thing without a warrant, he ſhall be ſent to the 
next goal, and ſuffer as a felon if the value of the 
goods do fo require. 

Cap. III. The ſtewards and marſhals of the 
king's houſhold ſhall not hold plea of freehold- 
debt, covenant, or contract, but only of treſpaſs 
done within the houle or verge; or of contracts and 
covenants, when both parties are of the houſe; 


and the plea of treſpaſs ſhall be determined before 


the king's departure from the verge where the treſ- 
paſs was committed: and the plea thereof ſhall be 
ſpeedy, de die in diem; and if the plea cannot be 
determined in time, the plaintiff ſhall have recourſe 
to the common law. The ſteward ſhall take no 
cognizance of debt or other things, but of the 
people of the ſame houſhold ; and it any thing be 
done contrary to this act, it ſhall be holden as 
void. In caſe of death within the verge, where the 
coroner of the county is to make view, he, together 
with the king's coroner, ſhall do his office; and 
what cannot be done by the ſteward before the 
king's departure, ſhall likewiſe be left to the com- 
mon law. 

Cap. IV. Common pleas ſhall not be holden in 
the Exchequer contrary to the form of the Great 
Charter, 

Cap. V. The chancellor, and the juſtices of 
his bench, ſhall follow the king, ſo as he may 
have always near him ſuch as be learned in the 
laws, to order matters that ſhall come to the 
court, 

Cap. VI. No writ concerning the common law 
ſhall be awarded under the petty ſcals. 

Cap. VII. The conſtable of Dover caſtle ſhall 
not hold plea of any foreign county within. the 
caſtle gates, except it concern the keeping of 
the caſtle; neither ſhall he deſtrain the inhabit- 
ants of the - Cinque Ports to plead elſewhere, or 
otherwiſe than as they ought according to the 
form of their charter, confirmed by the Great 
Charter. 

Cap. VIII. The people of every county ſhall 
have election of their ſheriffs, where the ſhrievalry 
1s not of fee: but this was altered by the ſtatute 
of 14 Edw. II. De vicecomitibus.” 

Cap. IX. None ſhall be impannelled but as is 
ordained by ſtatute, and they ſhall be next neigh- 
bours, moſt ſufficient, and leaſt ſuſpicious; that if 
the officer do otherwiſe he ſhall anſwer double 
damages to the party grieved, and be grievoully 
amerced to the king. 

Cap. X. Againſt conſpirators, falſe informers, 


and embracers of inqueſts, the king hath provided 


a writ in the Chancery; and the juſtices of either 
bench and juſtices of aflize ſhall, upon every plaint 
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thereof, award inqueſts thereupon, without writ, 
and do right without delay. 

Cap. XI. None ſhall take upon him any cauſe 
in ſuit with an intent to have part of the thing ſued 
for; neither ſhall any, upon any ſuch covenant, 
give up his right to another; on pain that the taker 
ſhall forfeit to the king ſo much of his lands and 
goods as do amount to the value of what he hath 
purchaſed for ſuch maintenance, to be recovered 
by any that will ſue for the king in the court where 
the plea hangeth. 

Cap. XII. Beaſts of the plough ſhall not be diſ- 
trained for the king's debt fo long as others may 
be found, on ſuch pain as is elſewhere ordained by 
ſtatute, viz. De diſtrictione Scaccarii,” 31 Hen. III. 
nor ſhall the great diſtreſſes be taken for his debts, 
nor driven too far; and if the debtor can find con- 
venient ſecurity for ſome time, whereby to agree 
for the demand, the diſtreſs ſhall in the mean time 
be releaſed; and he that doth otherwiſe ſhall be 
grievouſly puniſhed. 

Cap. XIII. The commons of every county ſhall 
chuſe ſuch ſheriffs as ſhall not charge them, nor 
put the officer into authority, tor rewards or bribes; 
nor lodge too oft in one place, nor with poor per- 
ſons, nor men of religion. 

Cap. XIV. Bailiwicks and hundreds ſhall not be 
lett to farm at too great ſums, whereby the people 
may be over-charged with contributions to ſuch 
farms. 

Cap. XV. The ſummons and attachment of plea 
of land ſhall contain fifteen days notice, unleſs in 
attachments of aſſizes, in the king's preſence, or 
before the juſtices of the Common Bench, or pleas 
before juſtices in eyre during the eyre. ; 

Cap. XVI. Such execution ſhall be done upon 
thoſe, that by precept from the king make talſe 
returns of writ, by which means right is delayed, 
as is ordained by the ſtature of Weſtminſter, the 
Second, Cap. XXXIX. 4 

Cap. XVII. The Statute of Wincheſter ſhall 
be again ſent into every county, to be read four 
times in the year, and to be kept as ſtrictly as the 
Great Charters, on the pain therein limited; and 
for the better obſervance of it, the knights aſſigned 
in the counties to redreſs things done againſt the ſaid 
Charter, ſhall be charged with this, and have hereby 
their warrant for it. 

Cap. XVIII An action of waſte is maintainable 
againſt eſcheators and ſub-eſcheators, for waſte by 
them committed in the lands of wards ; but this is 
now out of uſe. 

Cap. XIX. When lands are wrongfully ſeized 
into the king's hands by the eſcheator or ſheriff, 
and after it be out of his hands becauſe he cannot 
juſtly hold it, the mean profits ſhall be fully reſtored 
to him who ought to have the land, and who hath 
ſuſtained the damage. | | 

Cap. XX. None ſhall make, or cauſe to be 
made, any veſſel, jewel, or other thing of gold or 
ſilver, except it be of good and true alloy, viz. 

old of a certain touch, and ſilver of the ſterling 
alloy, or better; and none ſhall work worſe ſilver 
than money: with ſeveral other appointments for 
goldſmiths to obſerve, upon pain of impriſonment 
and fine at the king's will, ſaving the right and 
prerogative of the crown in all things. 


Having given as brief an abridgment as we could 
of the moſt conſiderable ſtatutes of this king's 
| | reign, 
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reign, that are now in force, either for altering or 
interpreting the common law where it was doubt- 
ful, we ſhall now, from the ſixth chapter of the 
manuſcript treatiſe of the late learned lord chief- 
juſtice Hales, entiled his Hiſtory and Analyſis of 
the Laws of England, proceed to give the grounds 
and reaſons of making ſeveral of them, with a brief 
view of the whole body of the law as it ſtood at 
that time: and an account likewiſe of the manner 
and forms of pleadings then in uſe. 

« King Edward I. may be truly ſtyled our Engliſh 
Juſtinian, for in his reign the laws attained a very 
great perfection: the pleadings ſhort, indeed, but 
excellently good and perſpicuous; and although, 
for a time, ſome of thoſe ancient imperfections 
and inconvenient rules till obtained, as, for ex- 
ample, in point of deſcent, where the middle bro- 
ther held of the eldeſt, and died without iſſue, it 
deſcended to the youngeſt, upon the pretence of 
that old rule in the time of Henry II. Nemo po- 
teſt eſſe dominus & heres,“ and is more than once 
mentioned by Glanville, yet the laws never, in any 
one age, ſince his time, have received fo ſudden 
and great an advancement ; nay, I think I may 
fafely ſay, that all the ages ſince his time have not 
done ſo much in reference to the orderly ſettling 
and eſtabliſhing of the diſtributive juſtice of this 
kingdom, as he did within the ſhort compaſs of the 
thirty-five years of his reign, eſpecially about the 
firſt thirteen years — Indeed, many penal 


and proviſional ſtatutes, in relation to the peace and 

government of this kingdom, have been ſince 
made, but as to the adminiſtration of common juſ- 
tice between party and party, and the accomo- 
dating of the rules and alſo the methods and orders 
of proceeding, he did the moſt of any king ſince the 


Conqueſt, and left the ſame as a ſtable fixed rule and 
order of proceeding, very little differing from what 
we have now, I mean as to the main ſubſtance and 

rincipal contexture thereof : I ſhall therefore give 
| ſhort obſervations touching the ſame. 

I. He perfectly ſettled the Great Charter and 
Charter of Foreſts, not only by a practice conſo- 
nant to them, but alſo to that ſolemn act (25 Ed- 
ward I.) ſtyled Confirmationes Cartarum. 

II. He eſtabliſhed and diſtributed the ſeveral ju- 
riſdictions of courts within their proper bounds; and 
becauſe this has ſeveral heads, I ſhall ſubdivide it, 
though not preciſely following the order of time. 

1. He checked the incroachments and inſolence 
of the pope and papal clergy, by the famous ſta- 
tute of Carliſle. 

2. He declared the limits of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction by the ſtatutes Circumſpecte agatis, and 
Articuli cleri; the latter of which, though pub- 
liſhed in the time of Edward II, yet was compiled 
in the beginning of this king's reign. 

3. He perfectly eſtabliſned the limits of the 
courts of Common Pleas, putting in uſe that article 
of Magna Charta «Communi placita non ſequantur 
curiam noſtram; and in expreſs terms extending 
that law to the court of Exchequer by the ſtatute 
of Articuli ſuper Cartas, cap. iv. 

4. He eſtabliſned the extent of the juriſdiction 
of the ſteward and marfhal. Vide Articuli ſuper 
Cartas, cap. ĩii. 

5. He ſettled the bounds of the inferior courts, 
not only of hundreds, and court-barons, but all 
others, which he kept within their proper and 
narrower bounds ; and fo gradually the common 
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juſtice of the kingdom came to be adminiſtered b 
men knowing in them, and fitting in the great 
courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, and 
alſo before — [bo itinerant; as alſo by that excel. 
lent ſtatute of Weſtminſter, the Firſt, cap. xxxy. 
Beſides this, he kept the courts of great men within 
their due limits, under ſeveral penalties, wherein 
ordinarily very great incroachments and oppreſſions 
were exerciſed. 

III. The third general head that I obſerve is, 
that he did not only explain but exceedingly well 
enforce the ſtatute of Magna Charta by that De 
tallagio non concedendo, made 25 Edward I. not- 
withitanding it is placed without any certain year 
in our printed ſtatute-books. | 

6. He provided againſt the interruption of the 
common juſtice of the kingdom by mandates, un- 
der the great or privy-ſeal, by the ſtatute of Ar- 
ticuli ſuper Cartas, cap. vi. which, notwithſtanding 
the ſtatute of Magna Charta, cap. xxix. were for. 
merly too frequently in uſe. 

7. He ſettled the forms, ſolemnity, and efficacy 
of fines confining them to the court of Common 
Pleas and juſtices itinerant, whoſe records, in an- 
cient times, were commonly removed to the King's 
Bench, after their circuits ended, whereby one 
common repolitory for the great aſſurances of lands 
might be kept, which he did by the ſtatute of 
18 Edw. I. De modo leviandi fines. 

8 He ſettled that great and orderly method for 
the ſafety and preſervation of the peace of the king- 
dom and repreſſing of robberies, by the ſtatute of 
Wincheſter. 

9. He ſettled the method of tenures, to prevent 
the multiplicity of meſuages which grew toa great 
inconveniency, and was remedied by the ſtatute of 
Quz emptores, terrarum. 

10. He ſettled a ſpeedier way for recovery of 
debts, not only for merchants and tradeſmen, by the 
ſtatutes of Acton Burnel and De mercatoribus,” 
but alſo of other perſons, by granting an execution 
of the moiety of debtors lands by Elegit. 

11. He ordered an effectual proceſs for the re- 
covery of advowſons and preſentations to churches, 
which was formerly extremely lame and defective, 
by the Second Statute of Weſtminſter, cap. i. 

12, He made that great alteration in eſtates from 
| what they were formerly, by the Second Statute of 
Weſtminſter, cap. i. whereby the eſtates of fee 
ſimple, conditional at the common law, were turned 
into eſtates tail, not removable from the iſſue, ac- 
cording to the ordinary methods of alienation : and 
upon this ſtatute, and in order to the qualifications 
thereof, are the ſuperſtructures of thoſe ſtatutes l 
have now mentioned. 

13. He introduced a quite new method in the 
laws concerning Wales, and in that of their admi- 
niſtration, by the ſtatute of Rudhland. 

14. In ſhort, partly by the learning and experi- 
ence of his judges, and his own wiſe interpoſition, 
he ſilently and without noiſe abrogated many evil 
and inconvenient uſages, both in the courts of juſ- 
rice at Weſtminſter, and in the country; he alſo rec- 
tified and ſet in order the preſent method of col- 
lecting his revenues into the Exchequer, and re- 
moved the obſolete and burthenſome parts there- 
of out of charge: and by the Firſt and Second 
ſtatutes of Weſtminſter, as alſo of Gloceſter, the 
third of Weſtminſter, and Articuli ſuper Cartas, 
whereby he removed almoſt all that was grievous 

or 
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of unpracticable out of the law, and the courts 
where it was adminiſtered, and ſubſtituted ſuch 
apt, ſhort, but effectuil remedies and proviſions, 
as, by the length of time and the experience of 
their convenience, have ſtood ever ſince, without 
any great alteration; and being incorporated with, 
became in a manner part of, the common law it- 
ſelf ; ſo that the very ſcheme and model of the 
common law, eſpecially in relation to the admini- 
{tration of common juſtice between party and par- 
ty, as it was highly rectified, and put in a much 
better order than his predeceſſors left to him, ſo 
the meaſure which we are to take for the true ſtating 
of the law of England as to what it now is, ought 
to be taken and eſtimated by what it was when this 
king left it : before his time it was rude and unpo- 
liſhed, in compariſon of what it was after its reduc- 
tion; and as it was thus poliſhed by him, ſo it hath 
hitherto continued the ſame, without any great or 
conſiderable alteration, abating ſome additions ſuc- 
ceeding ages have made, which are, for the moſt 
part, in the ſubje& matters of the law, and not ſo 
much in its rules and ways of adminiſtration. And 
as to the repoſitories where thoſe may be found, 
they are as follow. 

I. Acts of parliament in the time of this king, 
full of excellent wiſdom, perſpicuity, and yet bre- 
vity, &c. 

II. The judicial records in the time of this king: 
I ſhall only mention the rolls of judicial proceed- 
ings in the King's Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Eyre, and theſe written for the moſt part in an ex- 
cellent hand, the pleadings very ſhort , but per- 
om and clearly and orderly digeſted, repre- 
enting effectually the buſineſs they intend. 

III. The rule and reaſon of the law, according 
to which they proceeded ; which is many times 
expreſly delivered upon the record itſelf, very clear 
and rational; ſo that their ſhort pithy pleadings 
and judgments do far better render the ſenſe of 
the buſineſs, and the reaſon of it, than the long, 
intricate, formal pleadings that are often unneceſ- 
ſarily uſed in later times. 

IV. Of the terms and years of this king's time, 
only a few broken caſes remain, and are reported 
and collected by Fitz Herbert; but we have no ſuc- 
ceſſive terms and years of this king's reign, except 
tome few ancient manuſcript ones, though not 
running through the whole time of this king; 
but what remain are very good and brief : the 
judges then ſpake leſs, or the reporters were not ſo 
ready-handed as to take all they ſaid, hence their 
brevity makes them the more obſcure; but yet, in 
thoſe deciſions and brief interlocutions between the 
judges and the pleaders, there appears a great deal 
of learning and judgment. There are ſome of 
thoſe reports in the library of Lincoln's Inn, and 
are reckoned among the beſt of that kind. 

V. The law- tracts which were written in the 
time of this wiſe and excellent prince, ſeem to 
be of two kinds, viz. ſuch as were but only the 
works of private perſons, and had not any great 
authority, but yet contain much of the law then in 
uſe; ſuch were Fleta, the Mirrour of Juſtices, 
Britton, and Thornton : or elſe they are ſums or 
abſtracts of ſome particular parts of the law, as 
Novæ narrationes, Magna Hengham, Parva Heng- 
ham, Aſſiza de Baſtardia, &c. By all which, com- 
pared with Bracton, there ſhall appear a growth and 
per —_—_ of the law into a greater regularity and 
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order. And thus much may ſerve for the ſeveral 
periods of the growth of the common law, until 
the time of Edward II. incluſively.“ 


TaxEts in the reign of Epward I. 


In the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 1276; 
the king, in parliament, had a fifteenth granted 
him by the earls, barons, great men, and commu- 
nity of the kingdom ; and by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and his ſuffragans, a ſubſidy of their 
goods (not faid how much), as a free-gift only, not 
to be urged or drawn into example. 

In the fifth year of his reign, the laity gave him 
a twelfth part of their goods, towards carrying on 
the war in Wales. | 

In the eleventh year of his reign, again, towards 
the war againſt the Welſh, the laity gave him a thir- 
tieth, and the clergy a twentieth part of their goes. 

In the eighteenth of his reign, he had a fifteenth 
of all moveable goods granted by the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and all others 
of the kingdom, or government ; as appears by 
the chequer-roll in the nineteenth of Edward I. 
with the king's remembrancer. 

In the twenty-ſecond of his reign, the prelates 
and clergy granted the moiety, or half, of their 
benefices and goods; to be taken, one third at the 
feaſt of All Saints next coming; a ſecond third 
part, fifteen days after Eaſter ; and the laſt third 
part, fifteen days after St John Baptiſt then next 
coming, 

In the ſame year, at a parliament, or great coun- 
cil, holden on the twelfth of November, at Weſt- 
minſter, when four knights were ſummoned from 
every county, to conſult and conſent to ſuch inings 
as the earls, barons, and great men ſhould ordain, 
for themſelves and the communities of the coun- 
ties, upon the ſame day they met, viz. the twelfth 
of November, and they gave the king a tenth part 
of all their moveable goods, &c. as appears by the 
writ, or commiſſion, appointing the aſſeſſors, taxors, 
and collectors for the ſame tenth. And, in the 
ſame month, after the ſixteenth day thereof, the 
guardian, ſheriffs, aldermen, and whole commu- 
nity of the city of London, granted a ſixth part of 
their moveable goods, as a ſubſidy towards his war. 
The writ, or commiſſion, by which the taxors or 
collectors were appointed, bears date the twenty- 
ſixth of November, 23 Edward l. 

In the ſame month, and about the ſame time of 
it, there were commiſſioners appointed to aſk, re- 
quire, and effectually induce, in perſon, the men 
of all his demeſne cities and towns, in all the coun- 
ties of England, by all ways they ſhould fee expe- 
dient, to grant a ſixth part, as London had done, 
that it might ſhew example to others of his demeſne 
towns. 

A parliament was ſummoned to meet the Sun- 
day after St. Martin, or eleventh of November ; 
the writ bears date the third of October: however, 
it met not then, but was prorogued, before meet- 
ing, to the Sunday before St. Andrew, or thirtieth 
of November, by a writ dated the ſecond of No- 
vember, atOdimer. The clergy, in this parliament, 
gave the king a tenth; the earls, barons, knights, 
and others of the kingdom, gave an eleventh; and 
the citizens and burgeſſes, and other good men of 
his demeſnes, gave him a ſeventh of their moveable 
goods: and the warrant for the appointment of the 
taxors, or collectors, is dated the tourth of December. 
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In the twenty-fonrth year of his reign, the earls, 
barons, knights, and others of the kingdom gave 
a twelfth part; the citizens, burgefles, and tenants 
of his demeſnes gave an eighth part: the clergy 

ave nothing, by reaſon of an inhibition the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had obtained from pope Bo- 
niface, which inhibition, or bull, he cauſed to be 
publiſhed, at this time, in all the cathedrals. 

In his twenty-fitth year, he had an eighth of all 
the laity, and a tenth of all the clergy, for the con- 
firmation of the Great Charter and the Charter of 
Foreſts. Walſingham, in his Hiſtory, ſays the 
laity gave a ninth (which agrees not with the cloſe- 
roll, which ſays an eighth.) The clergy of the 
province of Canterbury gave a tenth, and the clergy 
of the province of York a fifth. 


In the twenty-ninth of his reign, upon his con- 


firmation of the perambulations of foreſts, the laity 
gave him a fifteenth of their moveables, 1n the par- 
liament held at London at Midſummer, which they 
ſhould have in poſſrſſion at Michaelmas then next 
coming. Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, would 
grant nothing for the clergy, without the ſpecial 
hcence of the pope. 

In the thirty- ſecond of his reign, he being then 
in Scotland, as appears by the dates of the com- 
miſſions at Dumfermling and Stirling, to ſeveral 
commiſſioners, to tax, talliate, or aſſeſs tallage on 
cities, boroughs, and on his demeſnes in cities and 
boroughs, either capitation by poll, or in common, 
according to their faculties and wealth, as it might 
turn moſt to his advantage. 

It his thirty-third year, the king having ſum- 
moned a parliament at Weſtminſter, to raiſe mo- 
ney for the war againſt the Scots, there was given 
to him, by the clergy, nobility, and knights of 
the ſhires, the thirtieth penny of all their moveable 
goods; and, at the ſame time, the citizens and 
burgeſſes gave a twentieth part of the ſame eſtates. 
In this parliament alſo, the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
prelates, earls, barons, and other tenants of his 
demeſnes, petitioned that they might have leave 
to talliate their tenants of the ſame demeſnes, as he 
had talliated them, and it was granted. About this 
time he had a fifteenth granted him in parliament. 

In the thirty-fourth year, the king intending to 
knight his eldeſt fon, ſummoned the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and other 
great men, to be before him and his council, on 
the morrow of Holy Trinity, to treat of and grant 
an aid upon that occaſion. He allo ſent to all the 
ſneriffs of England, to cauſe to come before 
him and his council, two knights of every county, 
and of every city two citizens, and of every borough 
one or two burgeſſes, as the borough was greater 
or leſs, &c. Theſe ſame prelates, earls, barons, 
and other great men, and alſo the knights of ſhires, 
treating deliberately upon the matter, and conſi- 
dering there was an aid due as aforeſaid ; and that 
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many burdens were incumbent upon the king, by 
reaſon of his war in Scotland, unanimouſly granted 
to the king, for themſelves and the whole commy. 
nity of the kingdom, a thirtieth part of all their 
temporal moveable gaods, &c. for a competent aid 
towards the knighthood of his fon, and alſo for an 
aid towards the expences which he was to be at jn 
the. war. 
boroughs, and others of the king's demeines, af. 
ſembling together, and treating about the premiſes, 
conſidering the burdens incumbent upon the king 
&c. unanunouſly granted unta him, for the cauſes 
aboveſaid, a twentieth part of their moveable goods. 


EDWARD II. 
QUETEEDING his father, though he was an 


unfortunate prince, and, by reaſon of the 
troubles and uneaſineſsof hisreign, the very law itſelf 
had many interruptions, yet it held its current, in 
a great meaſure, according to that frame and ſtate 
in which his father had left it. Beſides the records 
of judicial proceedings in his time, many whereof 
are ſtill extant, there were ſome other things that 
occurred in his reign, which give us ſome kind of 
indication of the ſtate and condition of the law 
during that reign : as firſt, the ſtatutes made in his 
reign, and particularly that of 17 Edward II. ſtyled 
* De prerogativo regis,” which, though it be called 
a ſtature, yet, for the moſt part, is but a ſum or 
collection of certain of the king's prerogatives, that 
were known long before; as, for inſtance, the king's 
wardſhips of lands in capite, attracting the ward- 
ſhip of lands held of others; the king's grant of a 
manor not carrying an advowſon appendant, unleſs 
named; the king's title to the eſcheats of the lands 
of the Normans, which was in uſe from the firſt 
defect of Normandy under king John; the king's 
title to wrecks, royal fiſh, treaſure-trove, and many 
others, which were ancient prerogatives of the 
crown. Secondly, the reports of the years and 
terms of this king's reign : thele are not printed 
in any one entire volume, or in any ſeries or order 
of time; and only ſome broken caſes thereof, in 
Fitz Herbert's Abridgment, and in ſome other 
books, diſperſedly ; yet there are many entire co- 
pies thereof abroad, very exccellently reported, 
wherein are many reſolutions agreeing with thoſe of 
the time of Edward I. The belt copy of thele re- 
ports that I find now extant, 1s that in Lincoln's 
Inn library, which gives a fair ſpecimen of the 
learning of the pleaders and judges of that time. 

; 

Query, if Maynard's Edward II. was not printed 


from that copy? 


Taxts in the reign of Epward II. 


The taxes levied in this reign were ſometimes a 


fifteenth, ſometimes more, and ſometimes leis, ac- * 
| cording to the exigencies of the ſtate. 


Of the PUBLIC REVENUES, &@c. 


HE revenues of the crown, in which muſt 

be included the ſums raiſed for the public 
ſervices, aroſe from a variety of taxations and im- 
poſitions, ſome of which were more oppreſſive, 
and others leſs burdenſome and more impartial, 
than the modern taxations. It would be too 
tedious to enumerate and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


levies in each reign; we muſt therefore refer the 
curious reader to Madox's Hiſtory of the Exche- 
quer, and Stroms's Hiſtorical Account of all Taxes, 
under what Denomination ſoever, from the Con- 
queſt to the Death of George I. a ſcarce but valu- 
able performance; only ſelecting from theſe two 
authorities, the general mode of forming the reve- 
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Allo the citizens and burgeſſes of citics 
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various other pretences. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &e. 


nue, and diſtinguiſhing parliamentary taxes from 


deſpotic impoſitions. | | | 
Henry III. began his long reign with arbitrary 
impolitions on the Jews, from whom he drew, at 
different times, in the courſe of his reign, the im- 
menſe ſum, for thoſe days, of four hundred thou- 
ſand marks, at thirteen ſhillings and four pence the 
mark. He likewiſe drew from the clergy, nobi- 
lity, and gentry, a conſiderable part of his reve- 
nues by fines called Scutage, which denoted the 
ſervice of the ſhield (in Latin, ſervitium ſcuti), by 
which every baron and knight, as tenants of the 
crown, were obliged to ſerve the king perſonally 
in his wars, and furniſh proper arms, forage, &c. 
or to compound for this ſervice in money; ſo that, 
to prevent being called forth upon every trivial oc- 
calion, they choſe to ſubmit to the fines; and the 
ſovereign could always find pretences to ſummon 
them to arms, or ſubject them to the pecuniary 
mulct, by which means ſcutage became a ſtand- 
ing branch of the revenue, and ſerved to ſupply 
the king with money at pleaſure, except when 
the barons took up arms on account of the exceſ- 
ſive demands of avaricious princes and wicked mi- 
niſters. The king likewite procured, at ſundry 
times, a fortieth, thirtieth, and twentieth part of 
the value of all moveables, but with the conſent of 
the nobility and clergy : beſides theſe he exacted 
different ſums from the city of London, by way of 
fine for miſdemeanors in the magiſtracy, and on 
His other impoſitions of 
various kinds, but of leſs moment, we pals over; 
but, in order to clear this monarch's character in 
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ſome meaſure, which has been torn in pieces by 
Matthew Paris, bis cotemporary, and others after 
him, on account of thoſe impoſitions, it will be 
neceſſary for the reader accurately to obſerve, the 
length of his reign, the expences of an adminiftra- 
tion for fifty- ſix years, the extenſive operations of 
that adminiſtration, and the value of money ar thar 
time: for the former of theſe obſervations, we re- 
fer him to our hiſtory of the tranſactions of this 
reign; and for the latter, to the books before- 
mentioned, wherein the true value of what the 
king received may be eaſily traced, fince in this 
reign weights and meaſures, by an admirable regu- 
tion, were, for the firſt time, reduced to a fixed 
ſtandard. : 

Edward I. purſued the ſame methods of raifing 
money, by ſcutage and tallage : the latter differed 
from the former only by its being demanded from 
the towns and boroughs, in excuſe of perſonal ſer- 
vice; whereas the other was levied on the barons 
and knights. Theſe being inſufficient, he raiſed 
money by way of loan from his ſubjects : he had 
likewiſe the fifteenth penny, by content of the no- 
bility; and he levied a poll-tax on the Jews, 
The clergy ſuſtered greatly in this reign, the king 
drawing from them the greatelt part of his re- 
venue. 

Edward II. raiſed no money but with · conſent of 
parliament, except from the clergy by authority of 
the pope; and two ſhillings above the ancient duty 
upon the goods of foreign merchants reſiding in 
the Kingdom, 


State of ARTS, SCIENCES, and COMMERCE, in the XIIIth and Beginning of 
the XIVth Century. | 


'A RTS and ſciences made but a ſlow progreſs 


in England during this æra; the civil and 
foreign wars, with the eccleſiaſtical diſputes, leav- 
ing but little room for their cultivation or encou- 
ragement : we muſt therefore take a view of the 
uſeful diſcoveries made in other parts of Europe, 
and brought into England in thoſe days. 

Whilſt barbariſm and ignorance overwhelmed 
the Chriſtian hemiſphere, the Arabians continued 
to cultivate the fine arts, of which hiitory furniſhes 
us with a memorable example, viz. that in the year 
1232, Meladin, the caliph of Babylon, ſent a pre- 
ſent to Frederic II. emperor of Germany, of a 
curious tent, valued at an hundred thouſand crowns, 
the ground-work of which had the appearance of 
the natural ſky ; figures of the two globes of the 
ſun and moon were placed therein, with certain 
movements that exhibited the regular motions of 
thoſe two great luminaries. 

The method of conveying water to the city of 
London by leaden pipes, was firſt brought into uſe 
in the year 1237. The ſprings that ſupplied theſe 
were found in the eſtate of the lord of the manor 
of Tyburn. 

In the thirty-fifth of Henry III. that is to ſay, 
A. D. 1251, we find the firſt inſtance of a poet- 
laureat, in the perſon of one maſter Henry, to 
whom, by the name of his Poet (verſificator), the 


| laid king orders one hundred ſhillings to be given, 
in payment of his arrears. 


That fine linen was, during this century, made 
and uſed in England, we have the undoubted au- 
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thority of Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, who 
tells us that Henry III. in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of his reign, directs the ſheriffs of Wiltſhire and 
Suſſex to buy for him one thouſand ells of fine li- 
nen, and ſend it to his wardrobe at Weſtminſter. 

In the year 1285, that elegant ſcheme of bring- 
ing ſweet water in pipes to London, was completed, 
the great conduit in Cheapſide being raiſed cf 
ſtone, and the ciſterns finiſhed of lead. This coſt 
the infant artiſts of thoſe days fifty years in bring- 
ing to perfection. 

It is generally thought that the invention of 
ſpectacles or reading-glaſſes, for helping the ſight 
of perſons in years, or of weak eyes, was found out 
by Alexander Spina, a monk of Piſa; but Dr. Plott 
will have the honour of this diſcovery to belong to 
our countryman, Roger Bacon : certain it is that 
Bacon had ſome knowlege of the ule of glaſs in 
the magnifying and in the diminiſhing of objects. 
It is alſo ſaid that windmills were firſt invented 
about this time. 

In this thirteenth century (according to Voltaire) 
the Venetians were the only people who had the 
ſecret of making cryſtal looking-glaſſes: he alſo 
thinks that there were ſome clocks at this time in 
Italy, though unknown to other countries. 

In the towns of France, Germany, and England, 
continues he (in his General Hiſtory of Eurdpe), 
they had ſcarce any but thatched houſes; and the 
ſame might be ſaid of the poorer towns in Italy; 
and although the face of thoſe countries was co- 
vered with wood, the inhabitants had not learned 
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to guard againſt the cold by the means of chim- 
neys, an invention ſo uſeful and ornamental to our 
modern apartments; the cuſtom then was for the 
whole family to {it in che middle of a ſmoaky hall 
round a large ftove, the tunnel of which paticd 
through a hole in the ceiling. | 

About the year 1 202, according to moſt authors, 
was brought to light the incomparable invention or 
diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs, or magnetic 
needle, tor the direction of ſhips at ſea: the in- 
ventor was one Flavio de Gioia, a native of Amal- 
fi, in the kingdom of Naples. But here we mult 
obſerve, that although the Englith pretend not to 
the invention ot the compals, as ſeveral other na- 
tions have done, in prejudice to the real diſcoverer, 
yet they are ſaid to be the inventors of the moſt 
convenient method of ſuſpending the (pix nau- 
tica, or) box that contains the magnetic necdle, 
ſo as to keep it always horizontal. Several other 
improvements were likewiſe made by our country- 
men to this invaluable diſcovery in {ucceeding pe- 
riods, which will be noticed in their proper order. 
By the help of this noble inſtrument it was, that 
the Spaniards made their diſcoveries of the weſtern 
world; the Portugueſe, the way by ſca to India 
and China; and the Engliſh and Dutch, ſeveral 
uſeful diſcoveries towards the north pole: in a 
word, it proved the north-ſtar ot navigation and 
commerce. 

Crockery ware, to this day called Fayence in 
the French language, was invented much about the 
beginning of the fourtcenth century, at Faenza, 
in Italy. | 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable diſcoveries we 
have been able to collect, with any degree of cer- 
tainty; and, confider:ing the groſs ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of the times we treat of, it is almoſt 
miraculous that we meet with ſo many, eſpecially 
if we add to this, the uncivilized mannners of theſe 
two centuries, and the little harmony to be found 
in ſociety, amidſt the devaſtation and carnage of ci- 
vil and (yet more terrible) religious wars. 

The more exalted ſciences were abſorbed in my- 
ſterics of theology, learning being, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, chiefly confined to the clergy. Some 
few ſtudicd phyſic and the law; but in a very im- 
perfect manner, infomuch that every epidemical 
diſtemper which reſiſted the injudicious applica- 
tions of the ignorant practitioners of thoſe days, 
proved a real plague. Let us now take a view of 


The Commerce of England during this Era. 


We ſhall find this to conſiſt principally in the ex- 
portation of its natural products, as coals, lead, tin, 
corn, and ſome other articles of leſs moment; and 
the Jews being the general factors and brokers, 
for the exchange and loan of money, they acquired 
immenſe riches by the ſame methods of uſury which 
they practiſe to this day; but not with ſo much ſe- 


THE HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


In the year 1252, king Henry HI. granted 3 
piece of ground, named the Steel-yard, in the cir; 
ot London, to certain merchants of Flanders ang 
of the Hanſe or Anſcatic Towns in Germany, viz 
Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Cologne, far 
the managing of their commerce and merchandize 
cuſtom-tree : he alſo granted them licence ſafely 0 
reſort to fairs, and buy and ſell every where freely 

The firſt mention we find made ot the Newcaſtle 
coal, is in a charter of Henry III. to that town 
wherein he gives the burghers leave to dig coals 
and ſtones in the common ſoil without the walls 
called the Caſtle Moor: but it is probable that this 
was only for the ule of their own neighbourhood, 
tor the city of London in thoſe times had ſo many 
copſes and woods on every ſide of it, and the car. 
riage thereof, both by land and water, was then ſo 
cheap, that its inhabitants ſtood in little necd of 
coals for fuel, wood or turf being both cheaper and 
more convenient. 

Till 1241, that uſeful and neceſſary metal, tin 
had been to peculiariy the production of this iſland. 
that there was none of it to be found in the world 
beſides: after this time it came to be diſcovered in 
ſome parts of Germany, and particnlarly Bohemia, 
by means of a Cort iſh man who had been baniſhed 
for ſome miſdemeanor, 

A. D. 1248, gave riſe to the firſt commercial 
ſociety of Engliſh merchants, called the Merchants 
of St. Thomas Becket ; from theſe again ſprung 
the Merchants of the Staple of England, who were 
at firſt all foreigners, as appears by the Magna 
Charta; they had the latter title from their export. 
ing the ſtaple wares of the kingdom, viz, wool, 
lead, and tin “. 

In 1279 was made the firſt commercial treaty be- 

tween England and Flanders, by Edward I. in the 
firſt year of his reign. In the ſeventh year of the 
lame king, Italians were the keepers of the mint 
of London, our own people being in thoſe times 
abſolutely ignorant of the ſcience of money coin- 
ing. 
In the {ſecond volume of Rymer's Fœdera (fol. 
272, under the year 1284), we find a letter from 
Eric, or Erckin, king of Norway, to king Edward J. 
wherein he complains of wrongs done his merchants 
by the bailiffs of the port of Lynn Regis, in Nor- 
folk : this ſhews that there was then a conſiderable 
commerce between England and Norway, and that 
Lynn was very early a trading port. 

Certain ſilver mines are ſaid to have been digged 
about this time in Devonſhire, but the quantity of 
metal was very inconſiderable, and none of it is 
now to be found there. 

The rules relating to the carrying of contraband 
merchandize to an enemy's country, were exactly 
the ſame in thoſe early times as at preſent: and we 
find Edward I. ſcizing the Hanſe ſhips in the Eng- 


liſh ports, for having on board liding of naval ſtores 


curity, for our ancient kings drew conſiderable and corn. At this time we meet with the firſt in- 
ſums from them upon every emergency, for the | ſtance of a licence to foreigners to fiſh on our coaſts, 


lervice of the public, and their own private ule. 


in favour of the fiſhers of Holland, Zealand, and 


In the year 1228, the thirteenth of Henry III. Friefland (ſce Rymer, vol. ii. p. 668. anno 1294.) 
the town and port of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, as we alſo do of the firit letter of marque and re- 


was become very conſiderable for divers kinds of 


and in particular for fiſh. 


priſals, iſſued- by the ſaid king, in favour of his 


merchandize, both for importation and exportation, Gaicon iubjects, whole ſhip and cargo had been 


| ſeized by a veſſel belonging to the king of Portu- 


— 


* The words Staple Wares, or Merchandize, meaning then, as now, the natural and ufual product or manufacture of any 


city or country. 
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gal, and ſold: our king hereupon grants the Gaſcon 
Merchant letters of marque (licentia mercandi) 
againſt the ſubjects of Portugal, to ſeize their ef- 
fects until he ſhall reimburſe himſelf all his loſſes. 

The year 1296 gave riſe to a famous mercantile 
ſociety, which ſubſiſts to this day with great ſplen- 
dor, namely, the company of Merchants Adven- 
turers of England : this name, however, they did 
not aſſume, as a company, till the reign of king 
Henry VII. 

The fourteenth century was productive of events 
of greater importance to the commercial part of 
mankind, than any preceding age, great improve- 
ments being made in naval commerce throughout 
Europe, by the diſcovery of the mariner's compals, 
of which mention has been already made. The 
woollen manufactures of Flanders and Brabant gra- 
dually removed hither, to the great emolument of 
the country, and the increaſe of 1ts induſtrious in- 
habitants: and that great prince Edward I. fully 
ſenſible of the infinite advantages that would ac- 
crue to his ſubjects from their inſular ſituation, by 
the encouragement of commerce, publiſhed, in the 
year 1302, his charter, or declaration of his pro- 
tection and privileges granted to foreign mer- 
chants; and alſo aſcertained the cuſtoms or duties 
which thoſe foreign merchants, in return for his 
faid charter, were to pay on merchandize exported 
and imported; by which he proved the firſt who 
eſtabliſhed the great cuſtoms on merchandize. This 
charter, of which, for its curioſity, we will here 
ſubjoin a recital, was afterwards confirmed by king 
Edward III. in the year 1328. 

The merchants of Almaine (Germany), France, 
Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy, Florence, Pro- 
vence, Catalonia, his own duchy of Aquitaine, Tou- 
louſe, Flanders, Brabant, and of all other foreign 
parts, whoſhall come to traffic in England, ſhall and 


may ſafely come, with their merchandize into his ci- 


ties, towns, and ports, and ſell the ſame, by wholeſale 
only, as well to natives as to foreigners. And the 


merchandize called merceries which is ſomewhat dif- 
ficult to deſcribe, being in thoſe days, probably, many 


ſmall wares, toys, haberdaſhery, &c ] as alſo ſpices, 


they may likewiſe fell by retail. —They may alſo 


carry beyond ſea the goods they may want in Eng- 
land, paying the uſual cuſtoms; excepting wines, 
however, which being once imported, ſhall not be 
exported without the king's ſpecial licence.” — He 
commands all his officers in fairs, cities, and towns, 
* to do ſpeedy or ſummary juſtice to the ſaid foreign 
merchants, agreeable to the law-merchant, or cu- 
ſtom of merchants : particularly, 

IJ. That on any trial between them and Eng- 
liſnmen, the jury ſhall be one half foreigners, where 
ſuch can be had. 

„ II. That a proper perſon ſhall be appointed 
in London, to be juſticiary for foreign merchants. 

„III. That there ſhall be but one weight and 
meaſure throughout the kingdom; in conſidera- 
tion of which, and of the king's freeing them from 
prizage, and all other burdens, the ſaid foreign 
merchants ſhall pay a cuſtom of two ſhillings tor 
every ton of wine which they ſhall import, over 
and above the old cuſtoms ; and for every ſack of 
wool which they ſhall export, forty pence over and 
above the old cuſtom of half a mark ; and the like 
tor three hundred wool-fells : item, two ſhillings 
for every piece of ſcarlet cloth dyed in grain ; and 
one ſhilling and ſix pence for every other dyed 
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cloth, in the dying of which, grain ſhall be mixed ; 


alſo twelve pence for any dyed without any grain: 
and the like ſum for every quintal of wax: they 
ſhall likewiſe pay three pence per pound, ad valo- 
rem, for ſuch merchandize imported, and alſo when 
re-exported, as cannot well be reduced to a certain 
cuſtom, in the above manner, ſuch as ſilks, ſarcenets, 
lawns, corn, horſes and other live cattle, and many 
other kinds of merchandize, both imported and 
exported, over and above all the old cuſtoms on 
ſuch ſort of merchandize.” 

Although bills of exchange were much in uſe in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, yet the 
general balance of trade between two different na- 
tions, ſeems to have been very little underſtood in 
this age. 

In the 1308, the firſt of Edward II. the firſt 
commercial treaties between England and the two 
courts of Portugal and Spain were eſtabliſhed. 

We ſhall conclude our review of the commerce 
of this period with two liſts, the one of the prin- 
cipal ſea-port towns in England; and the other, of 
the foreign nations that traded to this country at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

InRymer's Fœdera, or Collection of Public Acts, 
vol. iii. p. 222, we find king Edward II. when 
about to make an expedition againſt Scotland, ſum- 
moning the ſea-port towns of England to ſend their 
ſervice of ſhips due to him: the towns named in 
this ſummons may juſtly be ſuppoſed the principal 
trading ſea-ports then in England, viz. 


I. From the Thames' Mouth, Weſtward. 


Sandwich, Weymouth, ; 
Dover, Melcomb, wk 
Rye, . Lyme, oo 
Winchelſea, Sidmouth, 
Romenhale (Romney) Exmouth, 
Hythe, Exeter, 
Portſmouth, Dartmouth, 
Ermouth (Varmouth in Plymouth, 

the Iſle of Wight) Briſtol, 
Lapole (Poole), 3 In Dor- Bridgwater. 
Wareham, ſerſhire. 

II. From the Thames* Mouth, Northward. 
Harwich, Boſton, 
Colcheſter, Grimſby, 
Gippeſwic (Ipſwich) Ravenneſs, 
Donewic (Dunwich) Full, 
Orford, Scarborough, 
Great Yarmouth, Hartlepoole, 
Little Yarmouth, Newcaſtleupon Tyne, and 
Burnham, Newbiggin, in Northum- 
Holkham, berland. 


Lenn (Lynn), 

London is not mentioned, as perhaps its ſhips 
were already in the ſervice; there are alſo ſeveral 
now capital ports omitted, probably becauſe they 
were not then uſed, or for ſome other reaſons not 
come down to us. 


Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, gives us a liſt 
of all the foreign nations, A. D. 1325, then trad- 
ing to England. Theſe were the 


French, Germans, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
The people of | 


Navarre, Catalonia, Toulouſe, 
Lombardy, Provence, Flanders, 
Tuſcany, Aquitaine, Brabant, and others. 
6 Here 


—_— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Here we may obſerve, that no mention is made | that we firſt find mention of two admirals at the ſame 
of any merchants from Denmark, Sweden, Poland, time in England, in this year, king Edward II. di- 
or Muſcovy, as yet trading hither; and that the recting a precept “ To the admiral of the fleet from 
merchants of Gaſcony dealt largely with England | the Thames mouth northward, and to the admiral 
for the two articles of wine and woad for dyers. of his fleet, or ſhips, from the Thames' mouth weſt. 

Before I cloſe this article, I ſhall juſt obſerve, | ward.“ See the Fœdera, vol. iv. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS in the XIIIth and Beginning of the 
XIVth Century. 


T A Flamma, a writer of the fourteenth century, king Edward II. held lands to find ſtraw for the 
complains, that in his time frugality and ſim- king's bed, and hay for his horſe : the article of 
plicity had given way to luxury and extravagance, | ſtraw for the royal bed is ſomewhat extraordinary 
and regrets thoſe times (the latter end of the twelfth | fo late as Edward II's days. 
and moſt of the thirteenth century) when, in the Sundry others held their lands of the crown by 
capitals of great dominions, the people eat meat | ſeveral various and humorous tenures : thus, for 
only thrice a week. Tapers were not then known, | inſtance, one paid two white capons annually. An- 
and candles were luxurious ornaments : the better | other, tor carrying the king's ſtandard whenever 
ſort of inhabitants made uſe of pieces of dried | he ſhould chance to be in the county of Suſſex. 
wood, which they lighted at the fire. Their ſheets | Another, by building and keeping in repair a bridge. 
were of ſerge, no linen being then worn but by | Another, by being marſhal of the laundreſſes in 
people of the firſt diſtinction: but now (adds | the King's army. One ſupplies the king an hawk, 
he) ſpeaking of the cloſe of the thirteenth and | another a pair of ſcarlet hole, annually. One held 
part of the tourteenth century) things are greatly | the manor of Elſton, in Nottinghamſhire, by pay- 
changed: linen is now worn in common; the ing the yearly rent of one pound weight of cummin- 
women dreſs in gowns of rich ſilk, ſome of them | ſeed, two pair of gloves, and a ſteel needle. An- 
are even mixed with gold and filver: they have now | other, to repair the iron-work of the king's ploughs. 
two thouſand livres (about an hundred and twenty | Many more inſtances of ſuch like tenures we could 
pounds ſterling) to their portion, and adorn their | produce, but theſe we apprehend will be ſufficient 
ears with golden pendents.” And yet this luxury, | tor the purpoſe which gave riſe to the recital. 
of which La Flamma complains fo grievouſly, was | The houſes of the city of London were, till 
far inferior, in ſome reſpects, to what we now look | about the middle of the thirteenth century, like 
upon as common neceſſaries for a creditable tradef- | others in thoſe days, moſtly covered or thatched 
man. We have, indeed, a remarkable inſtance of | with ſtraw; for it appears by Stowe, and other hi- 
the gaiety of the Engliſh dreſs about the middle of | ſtoriographers, that an ordinance was iſſued in the 
the thirteenth century : King Henry III. (faith | year 1246 (the thirty-firſt of Henry III.) that all 
Matthew Paris) holding his court at York, for ce- | houſes in London ſhould be covered with tiles or 
lebrating the marriage of his eldeſt daughter Mar- ſlate, inſtead of ſtraw, more eſpecially ſuch as ſtood 
garet with Alexander III. king of Scotland, A. D.] contiguous to the beſt ſtreets, which were then 
1251, there appeared about a. thouſand of his mi- | but few, compared to what they now are: Cheap- 
litary commanders all clad in filk apparel, and the | ſide, which is at preſent in the heart of the city, 
next day they appeared in other rich and gay dreſſes.” | was then a waſte place, called Crown field, from 
The improvements in taſte and ſplendor were firſt | the Crown-inn there, the bulk of the city then ly- 
introduced into the Weſt by the cruſaders, ar their | more eaſtward. | 
return from the Holy Land. Table-linen, how- | About the cloſe of the reign of Edward I. ſea- 
ever was very ſcarce in England; and wine was fold | coal began firſt to be uſed in London, by thoſe 
only by the apothecaries as a cordial. Private houſes | trades requiring much fuel. 
were almoſt all built of wood, both in Paris and | I ſhall cloſe this ſhort account of the manners and 
| | London. The uſe of ſilver knives and forks, ſpoons; | cuſtoms of the period before us with a comparative 
| and cups, was a piece of royal luxury. view of the price of proviſions at the beginning of 
| In order to give a more diſtinct idea of the times | the fourteenth century, with that of modern times. 
| we are treating . — — not be — to — my 1 6 
| join an account of the cuſtoms or tenures by whic | 5 5 p N 
| — manors were held in thoſe times. : | — quarter, 7 8 — = 2 __ f 
One perſon held thirty acres of land in Cam. —— = 5 6 A — 2 Jo 
| bridgeſhire, for furniſhing a truſs of hay for th Ker 8 1 en yoo. pot 5 
King's nv ol, rip, whe be ll AE, he *" e > 
Another held a manor in Kent, for providing a A — * - A rabbit — © 
man to lead three greyhounds, when the king ſhould RP 3 
o into Gaſcony, ſo long as a pair of ſhoes of four | And ſo of other things in proportion. 


pence ſhould laſt. Another, in the firſt year of 
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The Depoſing of King E DwA RD II. to the Death of King HENRY IV. 
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VII. 


EDWARD III. ſurnamed Of WINDSOR. A. D. 1327. 


HEN the commiſſioners ſent to Kenel- 

| worth were returned with the report of 

| the ſecond Edward's reſignation, his ſon 
was immediately proclaimed (January 21, 1327) 
by the name of Edward the Third: but as the new 
ſovereign was barely fourteen years of age, 1t was 
neceſſary to appoint a regency during his minority; 
accordingly the parliament, which was then fit- 
ting, and who were entirely devoted to the will of 
the queen and her party, proceeded to nominate 
twelve perſons from among the biſhops, earls, and 
barons, of whom, Henry, earl of Lancaſter, was 
declared the chief, and reſtored to the dignity of 
high-ſteward of England“. Though ſome of the 
perſons nominated in this regency were not altoge- 
ther agreeable to the queen, yet ſhe made no ob- 
jection at this time; but as ſhe had the power in 
her own hands, ſhe acted as ſhe pleaſed, and took 
care that the moſt important offices of ſtate ſhould 
be filled with her creatures; of theſe Roger Morti- 
mer was the principal, to whom was intruſted the 
management of the public affairs, and he acted in 
every reſpect as prime miniſter. By his influence 
the parliament ſettled a dowry upon the queen, 
which exceeded two thirds of the revenue of the 
crown: at the ſame time, to keep up ſome appear- 
ance of decency, a ſalary was appointed for the 
maintenance of the depoſed king, amounting to an 
hundred marks per annum; an ample proviſion in 


| 


his then diſtreſsful circumſtances, had it been duly 
appropriated to the uſes for which it was granted. 

The queen's firſt ſtudy was to recompence the 
attachment of her favourite Mortimer, and the reſt 
of the great men who had ſupported her cauſe : 
the ſentences formerly denounced againſt the firſt 
of theſe noblemen were now reverſed, on pretence 
of the illegality of his trial, and he was re-inveſted 
in all the lands and honours of which he had been 
deprived, to which were likewiſe joined the eſtates 
of the earls of Arundel and Wincheſter, in North 
Wales: Edmund, earl of Kent, had grants amount- 
ing to near ſeven thouſand marks yearly : John de 
Hainault was gratified with a penſion of a thouſand 
marks, payable out of the cuſtoms on wool and lea- 
ther in the port of London : and that even the de- 
ceaſed oppolers of the late 2 might not be 
forgotten in this torrent of rewards, the young king 


was prevailed on to apply to the pope for the ca- 


nonization of the earl of Lancaſter, who had been 
beheaded at Pomfret, pretending that ſuch miracles 
had been wrought at his tomb as clearly evidenced 
him to have ſuffered as a martyr. At the ſame time 
a pardon was paſſed in favour of the citizens of 
London (who had been remarkably active in bring- 
ing about the late revolution) for all the robberies, 
murders, and other capital offences, of which they 
had been guilty ſince the day the queen firſt landed 
in England; they were, moreover, rewarded with 


— 


* The prelates were, Walter Reginald, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; William Melton, archbiſhop of Vork; John Strat- 
ford, biſhop of Wincheſter ; Thomas Cobham, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter; and Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford : the earls 
were, Thomas de Brotherton, earl of Norfolk and earl- 


marſhal; Edmund of Woodſtock, earl of Kent; and John de 
Warrenne, earl of Surry : and the barons were, Thomas, lard 
Wake ; Henry, lord Piercy ; Oliger Ingham ; and John, lord 
Roſs, Leland. ; 


a charter 
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a charter of extraordinary privileges; had a grant | 
of the borough of Southwark to be under their 

Juriſdiction ; they were exempted from all ſervices 

without the walls of their city, and their mayor was 

permitted to act as one of the juſtices in commiſ- 

ſion for the gaol-delivery of Newgate. In fine, all 
the proceedings of thequeen and parliament tended 

ſolely to juſtify their conduct with regard to the late 
king, which, doubtleſs, would have been deemed 
highly criminal, if it had not been crowned with 
ſuccels. 

But whatever advantages the giddy people might 
think to derive from the depoſition of Edward II. 
and the elevation of his ſon, they ſoon found the 
pleaſing proſpect over-caſt, and, although they were 
delivered from the troubles that diſturbed the tran- 
quility of the nation in the former reign, they, on 
the other hand, began to perceive that the govern- 
ment of a weak and imprudent king was not more 
to be dreaded than that of a minor prince, under 
the direction of a paſſionate and headſtrong woman, 
herſelf governed by an ambitious and unexperi- 
enced miniſter, who had as great an influence over 

her as the younger Spenſer had over the depoſed 
king, without being poſſeſſed either of his abilities 
or intereſt. 

To theſe domeſtic cauſes of diſcontent were 
quickly joined others from without doors. The 
Scots, taking advantage of the unſettled ſtate of the 
nation, and conſidering themſelves as not bound 
by any engagements to young Edward or his mo- 

ther, broke the truce, and paſſing the borders, they, 
on the ſecond of February, endeavoured to ſurprize 
the caſtle of Norham, bur the governor, fir Robert 
Manners, being privately acquainted of their de- 
ſign, made a ſally upon them with ſuch ſucceſs that 
he took priſoners and killed a great number of 
them, and the reſt, intimidated by this diſaſter, 
retired with the utmoſt precipitation. 

The account of theſe hoſtilities were no ſooner 
carried to court than Edward (who even at this 
early age diſcovered that martial diſpoſition for 
which he was ſo renowned in the after-part of his 
life) earneſtly deſired that a council might be called, 
to conſider of the moſt effectual means for puniſh- 
ing the treachery of theſe invaders. Thoſe who had 
the helm of government in their hands were not 
much inclined to war, but their intereſt and autho- 
rity being too nearly concerned to ſuffer ſuch an in- 
ſult, it was reſolved to raiſe forthwith an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, including the troops brought 
over by John of Hainault. Theſe forces Edward 
determined to head in perſon, and all the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions were taken for that purpoſe, when an 
unexpected quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and 
Hainaulters, which ended in a furious fray, where- 
in numbers were ſlain on both ſides. The conſe- 
quences that might follow upon this diſpute were 
too ſerious to be paſſed by, and a ſtop was for ſome 
time put to the expedition againſt Scotland till 
all matters ſhould be finally adjuſted. This delay 
gave Robert Bruce time to make another incurſion 
into England, and, paſſing the river Tyne, between 
Carliſle and Newcaſtle, he committed moſt terrible 
ravages in the circumjacent countries. 

Edward having happily quieted the animoſities 
between his people and the foreign auxiliaries, he 
ſet out, about the middle of July, in purſuit of the 
Scottiſh army, which he knew not exactly where to 
find, though he imagined them to be ſomewhere 
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between Durham and Carliſle ; for a while he 
traced them by the ſmoaking ruins, andother marks 
of devaitations they had left behind them in the ſe- 
veral places, through which they had paſſed ; but 
after marching for a couſiderable time through 
mountains, woods, and moraſſes, and his troops 


being almoſt ſpent with fatigue, he deſpaired of 


meeting them: in this diſpleaſing uncertainty he 


called a council of war, when a proclamation was 
iſſued promiſing the honour of knighthood, toge- 
ther with lands to the value of one hundred pounds 
a year, to that perſon who ſhould bring him an ac- 
count of the place where the Scots were encamped. 
The hopes of ſo a high reward ſet ſo many on 
the ſearch, that it was not long before he received 
the information he ſo much deſired, for on the third 
day after the proclamation, one Thomas de Ro- 
kerby arrived in the king's camp with news that the 
Scots were within five miles, encamped over againſt 
Stanhope Park (in the biſhopric of Durham) on 
a hill, at the foot of which runs the river Were. 
The king no ſooner received this agreeable news, 
than, burning with ardour to ſignalize himſelf againſt 
theſe invaders of his realm, he immediately cauſed 
his troops to advance towards the place where he 
heard the enemy was poſted, whom he found al- 
ready drawn up in three bodies on the declivity of 
the hill: but how deſirous ſoever Edward was 
of coming to an engagement, he ſoon found, to 
his infinite mortification, that he could not at- 
rack the foes without ſubjecting his army to the moſt 
manifeſt danger; the Were, which ran between the 
two camps, being ſo full of large and ſlippery ſtones, 
and the waters ſo greatly ſwelled with the rains that 
had lately fallen in abundance, that the paſſage was 
altogether impracticable, and he ſaw no diſpoſition 
in the Scottiſh army to come to the northern bank. 
Impatient of this obſtruction, and vexed to ſee 
his enemy ſo near, without being able to force them 
to a battle, Edward ſent an herald to acquaint the 
Scottiſh generals, that if they were really inclined 
to hazard an engagement, he would either retire 
at a diſtance, and allow them to paſs the river unmo- 
leſted; or if they would retreatfarther off, he would 
attempt the paſſage himſelf, and give them battle. 
This propoſal, however, was rejected by the Scots, 
who replied, that they were too wiſe to follow an 
enemy's advice, eſpecially as the Engliſh army, 
was near three times ſtronger than theirs, and there- 
fore that it remained with him todiſlodge them from 
their poſt if he could. Accordingly both armies 
continued in the ſituation above-mentioned for three 
days ſucceſſively, without either daring to attempt 
a paſſage, and Edward, who occupied the north 
ſide of the river, having learned that the Scottiſh 
army began to fall ſhort of proviſions, reſolved to 
force them to a battle or ſtarve them into a ſurrender. 
Aware of this, or apprehenſive that Edward, in 
amuſing them with his orders, intended to pals the 
river at ſome other place, and attack them when 
they ſhould leaſt expect it, they retired in the night- 
time, advanced higher up the river, and encamped 
in a more advantageous poſt than that which they 
had occupied before. The Engliſh were not long 
before they followed the retreating toe, ſtil] keep- 
ing on the north ſide of the river, and took poſt 
on a hill oppoſite to that which the Scots poſſeſſed. 
While they lay in this poſition, the bold ſpirit of 
Douglas, one of the Scottiſh chiefs, prompred him 
to enterprize ſome deed of conſequence againſt the 
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Engliſh, whoſe late bravadoes had galled his gal- 


lant ſpirit, aſſembling together two hundred horſe, 
he, with this little but determined troop, paſſed 
the river in the night- time, and, entering the Eng- 
liſh camp unperceived, advanced as far as the royal 
pavilion, with an intent to ſurprize and carry off 
the king; but being diſcovered by ſome of the 
centinels, who ſpread the alarm, Douglas and his 
gallant corps were on the point of being over- 
powered with numbers, but, after an obſtinate de- 
tence, he found means to retrear, though not with- 
out loſing moſt of his followers. 

Both armies had now kept their ſtations above a 
fortnight, when the Scots, diſtreſſed through want 
of proviſions, reſolved to return to their own coun- 
try, and, decamping in the night, made their re- 
treat under covert of the neighbouring wood, to 
a moraſs, which they paſſed upon hurdles, and 
continued their march towards Carliſle with ſuch 
expedition, that they were far out of the reach of 
the Engliſh before theſe latter had notice of their 
departure; thus they eluded Edward's vigilance, 
and returned home loaded with the booty they had 
made in their expedition. 

The Scots were greatly favoured in the execu- 
tion of their deſigns by the following accident: 
a certain knight of their army being taken priſoner 
in a ſkirmiſh (of which there happened many be- 
tween the flying parties of both armies, during their 
oppoſite encampment), and examined before Ed- 
ward and the Engliſh generals, acknowleged the 
oreat diſtreſs to which his countrymen were driven, 
and that orders had been given out in the camp for 
the troops to hold themſelves ready at night, to 
march under the command of the gallant Douglas. 
Edward and his council imagining, from the enter- 
prizing genius of that general, that he intended to 
make ſome ſudden attack under favour of the dark- 
neſs, reſolved to be prepared to give him a warm 
reception. Orders were accordingly iſſued for 
the army to be drawn up in order of battle, and 
remain under arms all night; and it was ſo diſpoſed 
as to be ready to reſiſt an attack from whatever 
In the mean time the 
Scots, moving off in ſilence, effected their retreat 
in the manner above-mentioned. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the chagrin of Edward, 
at finding himſelf thus baffled in his firſt campaign: 
ſuffice it to ſay, that he felt all that a young prince, 
greedy of glory, could feel on ſuch an occaſion “. 
But the enemy was by this time ſo far off, that it 
would have been in vain to have attempted a pur- 
ſuit ; he therefore marched his army back to Dur- 
ham, and from thence to York, where he diſbanded 
his forces, and ſent back John of Hainault with his 
people to Flanders, after loading him with magni- 
ficent preſents. 

Let us now turn our eyes towards the unhappy 
Edward II. whom we left diveſted of royalty and 
liberty, and a cloſe priſoner in Kenelworth caſtle, 
where he led a melancholy life, not being per- 
mitted to take the leaſt diverſion. The queen and 
her paramour, Mortimer, not contented with hav- 
ing Ripped this wretched prince of all power, could 
not think themſelves ſafe ſo long as he lived to be a 
reproach to their treaſons and infidelity ; they were 
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in continual dread of a reverſe of fortune; they 
were ſenſible that their own crimes and the king's 
ſufferings could not be always concealed from the 
knowlege of the people, who, recovered from the 
preſent deluſion, might repent of baving lent their 
aſſiſtance to ſuch unnatural proceedings, beſtir 
themſelves to relieve their oppreſſed ſovereign, and 
ſtrip them of their uſurped and ill- gotten power: 
full of theſe thoughts they reſolved to complete the 
black act they had begun, and ſeal their own ſafety 
with the blood of the unhappy Edward. 

The depoſed monarch had from time to time 
wrote to his queen, intreating her to render his 
confinement more tolerable ; but that inexorable 
woman, liſtening only to the dictates of luſt and 
ambition, had bid defiance to all the tender ſenſa- 
tions of nature and humanity ; ſhe could not, how- 
ever, leave his letters unanſwered ; ſhe knew it was 
her intereſt to deceive the public by an appearance 
of compaſſionating him whom ſhe had reduced to 
ſuch diſtreſs; and by now and then ſending him 
ſome little preſents ſhe endeavoured to perſuade the 
credulous part of the world that ſhe had ſacrificed 
conjugal tenderneſs to her regard for the public 
welfare, in the part ſhe had taken againſt her huſ- 
band; beſides, both ſhe and Mortimer flattered 
themſelves, that grief and vexation would have 
broken the heart of the unhappy Edward, whoſe 
temper they knew to be remarkably keen and im- 
patient; but finding that they were miſtaken in 
this point, they reſolved to go a more effectual way 
to work: to this they were more particularly prompt- 
ed by obſerving that many of thoſe who had been 
the foremoſt to aſſiſt in humbling the arbitrary ſpi- 
rit of the late king, and bringing the two Spenſers 
to puniſhment, began to ſhew evident marks of diſ- 
content, that matters had been carried to ſuch ex- 
tremities z and that even the earl of Lancaſter, to 
whoſe cuſtody he had been committed, had treated 
him with a lenity and tenderneſs very inconſiſtent 
with the projects they had in view, and ſuch as gave 
the queen and Mortimer reaſon to fear that he har- 
boured a deſign to reſtore him to the throne. Ir 
was therefore reſolved by them to take the royal 
captive out of the hands of his too indulgent keeper, 
and conſign him to the cuſtody of ſuch perſons on 
whom they could more firmly depend; accordingly 
they ſent orders to have him conveyed from Kenel- 
worth to Berkeley caſtle, in Gloceſterſhire, where he 
was put under the care of fir John Gurney and fir 
John Maltravers, both of ſo brutiſh a diſpoſition as 
was requiſite for the deſigns of thoſe that employed 
them. Thomas, lord Berkeley, who was governor 
of the caſtle, did, indeed, endeavour in ſome mea- 
ſure to alleviate the wretched king's ſufferings by 
more gentle uſage: which being obſerved by Gur- 
ney and Maltravers, they made ſuch a report there- 
of to their principals, that orders were ſent to re- 
move Edward in the night, and to carry him from 
place to place, ſo that his friends might not know 
where he was. This order was obeyed with the 
moſt inhuman exactneſs: that he might be the more 
effectually diſguiſed and not known to any he might 
meet, his barbarous keepers made him travel in 
the night with very thin cloaths, and without any 
covering on his head, and, during this melancholy 
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®* When he went to view the Scottiſh camp, he ſaw three 


ſhoes, made of undreſſed leather, and five Engliſh priſoners, 


hundred raw ſkins of cattle and deer, fixed upon ſtakes over | with their legs broken, whom they had faſtened to trees, that 


fires, by way of kettles in which they boiled their meat; a 
houſand wooden ſpits, loaded with beef; a thouſand pair of 
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they might not be able to give intelligence of their retreat. 
Leland. Knighton. , 
6 2 progreſs, 
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progreſs, offered him a thouſand indignities; they | ſhrieks and groans the tortured prince had thrown 


alſo attempted, more than once, to poiſon him, 
but the goodneſs of his conſtitution rendered all 
their purpoſes ineffectual. 

In one of theſe nocturnal journeys his ſavage tor- 
mentors made him alight in the open held, that he 
might have his head and beard ſhaven, which they 
did with cold water out of a ſtinking ditch. Here 
all Edward's firmneſs forſook him, and the horrors of 
his altered fate preſented themſelves ſo forcibly to 
his imagination, that for the firſt time he ſhed a 
flood ot tears, telling them, that in deſpite of their 
inſolence and barbarity, he would be ſhaven with 
clean and warm water. 

Having, as they thought, effectually eluded the 
fearch, and defeated the attempts, of his friends, 
who might have any thoughts of ſetting him at li- 
berty, they brought him back again to Berkeley 
caſtle, where, as the lord of the place was now ab- 
fent, the poor king was left entirely to their ma- 
nagement, who, by every vexation and fatigue they 
could deviſe, endeavoured to put an end to his 
days; but finding their endeavours had not ſo ſpeedy 
an effect as they could wiſh, they ſent for freſh in- 
ſtructions, for which they were not made to wait 
long : Adam Orleton, biſhop of Heretord, who 
had been the chief contriver of the various ſpecies 
of torture and mortification the impriſoned king 
had undergone, and by which he thought to make 

his court to thoſe who were the original authors of | 
his calamity, now ſent an order, doubtleſs with the 
privacy, or rather by the direction, of the queen 
and Mortimer, for putting a ſpeedy end toEdward's 
life. This order was contained in a letter, directed 
to his keepers, Maltravers and Gurney, and con- 
ceived in fuch artful and ambiguous terms, that 
though the perſons to whom it was directed ſhould 
take it in the literal ſenſe, yet it furniſhed him with 
an opportunity of exculpating himſelf from the fact, 
in caſe young Edward ſhould beſtir himſelf to bring 
the authors of his father's death to puniſhment“. 
This infamous ſtratagem ſucceeded but too well: 
no ſooner had the keepers read the letter, than, 
perfectly ſenſible of what was expected from them, 
they entered the king's apartment while he lay 
aſleep, attended by other ruffians their followers, 
and cauſed him to be held faſt down to the bed; 
then thruſting a pipe, made of horn, up his body, 
they ran a red-hot iron through it, and burnt his 
bowels in ſuch an horrible manner, that the unfor- 
tunate king expired amidſt the moſt excruciating 
torments. 

As ſoon as theſe bloody butchers had perpetrated 
their execrable purpoſe, they expoſed the body to 
public view, preſuming that the precautions they 
had taken would effectually conceal the cauſe of his 
death ; but though the fkin appeared without any 
wound or blemiſh, the muſcles of his face were ſo 
diſtorted as plainly to declare that he had undergone 
fevere agonies ; beſides, a number of perſons, at a 
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out while in the agonies of aſſaſſination. 

His body, after being viewed by the prior of 

Briſtol, the abbot of Gloceſter, and ſeveral perſons 
of quality and credit, was buried, without farther 
enquiry, in the abbey of St. Peter, at Gloceſter. 
His murderers, however, were ſo far from receiving 
the reward they expected for their infamous ſer. 
vices, that they were forced to flee beyond ſea, to 
avoid the reſentment of the people: the very per- 
ſons that employed them affected to cauſe diligent 
ſearch to be made after them, to cover the ſhare 
they had in the crime +. 
It was at young Edward's return from his Scot- 
tiſh expedition, about the latter end of Auguſt, 
that he heard of his father's death, which he was 
taught to believe was natural, and which he lamented 
with a ſincere ſorrow: however, finding himſelf 
now eaſed of all ſcruples in regard to wearing the 
crown, he reſolved to ſolemnize his nuptials with 
Philippa of Hainault, which had been concluded 
for him by his mother, and for which a diſpenſation 
had been procured from the pope, as the parties 
were in the third degree of conſanguinity. A par- 
liament was ſummoned at Lincoln, on the fifteenth 
day of September, in order to obtain a ſupply for 
the Scottiſh war, and to defray the expence of the 
marriage; but ſome difficulty being made by the 
prelates, in regard to their quota of the demanded 
aid, the ſeſſion was broke up, and another parlia- 
ment convened at Leiceſter, on the third of No- 
vember following, when the clergy gave a tenth 
of their revenues; the barons and knights, a twen- 
tieth of their rents; and the cities and boroughs, 
a fifteenth of their moveables. A procuration was 
granted to the biſhop of Lichfield, to make a con- 
tract with Philippa, in the name of Edward, and 
the was eſcorted into England by her uncle John 
de Hainault, with a pompous retinue. She arrived 
at London on the twenty-third of December, where 
ſhe was met by the mayor and aldermen in their 
formalities, who preſented her with a ſervice of 
Plate to the value of three hundred pounds, and 
received every other poſſible mark of diſtinction 
and reſpect. From thence ſhe ſet out for York, 
where the king at that time reſided, and where the 
nuptials were ſolemnized with great pomp and 
ſplendor, on the twenty-fourth of January, 1328 ; 
though the ceremony of her coronation was not 
performed till about two years after. 

And now the queen-mother and Mortimer, find- 
ing that they grew daily more obnoxious to all the 
thinking part of the nation, began to conſider 
how they might beſt ſecure themſelves a certain aſy- 
lum, in caſe of a ſudden reverſe of fortune. With 
this view they determined to ſecure the friendſhip 
of Scotland: and as they had ſtill a number of par- 
tizans in the parliament, it was propoſed to open 
conferences at Newcaſtle, for bringing about a treaty 
of peace between the two nations. Robert Bruce, 


who was now in the decline of life, and laboured 
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great diſtance from the caſtle, had heard the piercing 


This letter contained the following words, which, accord- 
ing to the difference of the pointing, adviſed them at the ſame 
time to murder Edward, and exhorted them to refrain from 
ſuch a crime, viz. 

« Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum eſt. 

« Edward to kill fear not, the deed is good. 

« Edwardum occidere nolite, timere bonum eſt. 

% Edward kill not, the deed to fear is good.” 

+ Gurney was afterwards ſeized at Burgos, delivercd to the 


ſenoſchal of Guienne, and put on board a ſhip in order to be | 


tranſported to England; but he was beheaded at ſea, in con- 
ſequence of ſecret inſtructions from ſome lords and prelates in 
England, ho were afraid of his diſcovering the perſons who 
prompted him to commit ſuch a diabolical action. Maltravers 
concealed himſelf for about ſixteen years in Germany; but 
having found means to perform ſome ſignal ſervice to Ed- 
ward III. he ventured to approach his perſon, threw himſelf 
on his knees before him, ſubmitted to his mercy, and obtained 
a pardon. 
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under an incurable diſtemper, and whoſe only ſon 
was yet in his infancy, not being above nine years 
old, gladly concurred in a propoſal which bid ſo 
fair to leave his heir in peace with his neighbours, 
more eſpecially as the gallant Douglas, in whoſe 
valour, conduct, and fidelity he had long placed 
his chief hopes, had lately engaged in an expedi- 
tion againſt the Infidels in Paleſtine, the prevailing 
knight-errantry of thoſe days. Some authors ſcruple 
not to aſſert that Bruce, on this occaſion, liberally 
diſtributed among the queen, Mortimer, and their 
cabal great part of that wealth which he had ac- 
quired in his ſeveral incurſions upon the Engliſh 
borders : however that might be, conferences were 
opened by deputies from both nations, atNewcaſtle; 
and as both parties were equally inclined to a peace, 
very little time was ſpent in adjuſting the prelimi- 
nary articles, and a treaty was concluded on the firſt 
of March, upon ſuch terms as Bruce at any other 
juncture could never have obtained, even after the 
greateſt victories and ſucceſſes. 

This treaty, which, in the charter, was ſaid to 
be done © by the aſſent and conſent of the prelates 
and great men, earls and barons, and commons of 
the kingdom, in parliament,” contained the fol- 
lowing articles“. 

J. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remain 
for ever divided from England by the ſame marches 
that ſeparated the two kingdoms in the time of 
Alexander III. 

6 II. That Edward ſhould, for himſelf, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, releaſe Robert Bruce from all obli- 
gations, conventions, and agreements made with 
any of his predeceſſors to the ſubjection of that 
realm, and declare all charters, deeds, and inſtru- 
ments relating to that ſubject, null and void. 

&« III. That Robert Bruce ſhould be acknow- 
leged as the lawful ſovereign of that kingdom, free 

and independent. 

„IV. That Edward's eldeſt ſiſter, the princeſs 
Joan, ſhould be given in marriage to David, prince 
of Scotland. 

« V, That Robert ſhould pay thirty thouſand 
marks as an indemnification to the Engliſh for the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in the laſt invalion of the 
Scots. 

«© YI, That the ſubjects of both princes, as well 
eccleſiaſtics as laity, ſhould be reinſtated in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch lands and benefices as belonged to 
them in either kingdom. 

« VII. That Edward ſhould write to the pope, 
requeſting him to take off the ſentence of excom- 
munication and interdict formerly denounced againſt 
the king and kingdom of Scotland; and that he 
ſhould reſtore to Robert all the regalia and records 
of the realm of Scotland, which had been carried 
away by Edward I. together with the original roll 
of homage (called Ragman's Roll) by which John 
Baliol and the freeholders of Scotland had acknow- 
leged the ſuperiority of the Engliſh monarch.” 

When theſe articles came to be made public, 
they excited an univerſal clamour throughout the 
kingdom ; the people could not refrain from ex- 
preſſing their diſſatisfaction in terms very unfavour- 
able to thoſe who had managed this ſhameful treaty. 
They ſcrupled not to ſay openly, that this peace 
was neither honourable nor neceſſary ; that thoſe 

who had made it, had baſely ſacrificed the immenſe 
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ſums ſpent, and the torrents of blood which had 
been ſpilt, in the conqueſt of Scotland, to mean 
and private views; that the queen, who, under 
colour of her huſband's incapacity, had taken from 
him his authority, now plainly diſcovered how un- 
able ſhe herſelf was to govern the ſtate; and that 
the errors committed by Edward II. in the whole 
of his reign, were nothing in compariſon of what 
ſhe had done in the very beginning of her admi- 
niſtration. Notwithſtanding theſe murmurs, Iſabel 
and Mortimer had credit enough with the parlia- 
ment to get the peace confirmed, and Edward gave 
a commiſſion to Henry de Piercy and William de 
Souche, to ſwear in his name to the obſervance of 
the articles. 

The king, immediately after this tranſaction, 
ſent a letter to the pope, deſiring he would annul 
the cenſures which had been denounced againſt 
Robert and his dominions; the princeſs Joan was 
ſent, under the conduct of her mother, to Berwick, 
where ſhe was affianced to David Bruce, and from 
thence conducted into Scotland; and the roll of 
homage, with all the charters and inſtruments which 
might prove the ſovereignty of the kings of Eng- 
land over that kingdom, were delivered to the Scot- 
tiſh agents, together with the crown, ſceptre, and 
Jewels, which Edward I. had carried away from 
Edinburgh. Shortly after, Mortimer, as a reward 
for his late pretended ſervices, was made earl of 
Marche ; John of Eltham, the king's brother, was 
created earl of Cornwall; and James Butler carl of 
Ormond, in Ireland. | 

From the noble figure which Edward made in 
the ſucceeding part of his reign, there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe that, young as he now was, he 
would never have been brought to agree to the late 
inglorious treaty, had not thoſe, whoſe intereſt it 
was to miſlead him, artfully diverted his attention 
from gratifying his reſentment againſt the Scots to 
another object, which they knew would more ef- 
fectually flatter that ambition, of which he had al- 
ready given ſome ſtriking proofs: this was no leſs 
than the proſpect of aſcending the throne of France, 
to which Mortimer and the queen perſuaded him he 
had a claim by the death of Charles le Bel, or the 


Fair, king of France (who died about this time, 
without male iſſue), ig{gight of his mother Iſabel, 


5 
ſiſter to that prince. Edward, conſidering only the 
luſtre of this acquiſition, and not the weak foun- 
dation on which his claim was built, fell in with 
the deſigns of his mother and her favourite, and in- 
ſtantly determined to aſſert his title to the French 
monarchy. The pregnancy of the queen of France 
prevented him, however, from demanding the 
crown, until it ſhould be ſeen whether ſhe was des 
livered of a ſon or a daughter; but, that he might 
not omit any of the neceſſary precautions, he, 
in the mean time, wrote to the communities of 
Guienne, Languedoc, and Navarre, acquainting 
them with his deſign of aſſerting the rights and in- 
heritance of his mother, and deſiring that they would 
give him their aſſiſtance therein when occafionſhould 
offer. He alſo granted procurations to the biſhops 
of Worceſter and Lincoln, to maintain and proſe- 
cute his right to the crown of France; he ſent am- 
baſſadors to form a league with the duke of Bra- 
bant, and the towns and cities of Flanders, which 
were then at actual war with Philip of Valois, whom 
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the French firſt declared regent of the kingdom, 
and afterwards placed upon the throne, when Jo- 
anna, the widow of the deceaſed king, was deli- 
vered of a daughter. 

Philip was undoubtedly the right heir to the 
crown of France, as fon of Charles of Valois, bro- 
ther of Philip the Fair. Edward, indeed, was nearer 
related by one degree, but then he was excluded 


by the Salic Law, which debarred the females and 


their deſcendants from the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of France, a law which had been invariably ob- 
ſerved in that kingdom for many ages. Ambition, 
however, prevented Edward from ſeeing the force 
of theſe objections; and Iſabel and Mortimer con- 
tinually offering freſh food to his vanity, he re- 
folved to ſupport his pretenſions to the crown of 
France; and accordingly aſſembled a great coun- 
cil of the nation at York, on the thirty-firſt of July, 
1328, to lay before them his reaſons for claiming 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of France, in caſe the 
child the queen was pregnant with ſhould not hve, 
or be a daughter. 

Mortimer, however, had by this time rendered 
himſelf fo hateful by his inſolent and arbitrary mea- 
ſures, that the noblemen of the greateſt conſequence 
in the kingdom began to entertain a diſtruſt of 
him, and to be backward tn concurring with any 
meaſuresthat they thought dictated by him: it was 
owing to this jealouſy, founded on very juſt grounds, 
that the aſſembly broke up without coming to any 
reſolution in regard to the ſubject propoſed for their 
conſideration. Another parliament was convoked 
at Saliſbury, whither this inſolent miniſter came, 
attended with a powerful body of armed adherents, 
in direct contempt of an order then fubſiſting, 
which prohibited the members from appearing with 
force or arms, on pain of forfeitures. 

Henry, earl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other peers, 


who were on their way to attend this meeting, hav- 


ing received intelligence of this behaviour of Mor- 
timer, reſolved not to come to a parliament which 
they hadgreatreaſontobelieve would not be at liberty 
to diſcuſs the points — to the nation's welfare, 
with that freedom which ſhould ever attend deli- 
berations of that kind; accordingly they proceeded 
no farther than Wincheſter : and it was not long 
before they found their ſufgicions well founded; 
for, while the houſe was fittmg and warmly diſcuſſ- 
ing the great affair of the diſputed ſuccefſion, Mor- 
timer forcibly entered with a party of armed men, 
and, with unparalleled impudence, told the mem- 
bers, that they muſt not, upon pain of death, pre- 
ſume to ſpeak or act aught againſt the plan which 
he had laid down for the king's conduct in this 
affair. 

Intimidated and incenſed at this inſult, the houſe 
broke up in the greateſt confuſion, without coming 
to any reſolution, and the noblemen who had ſtopped 
at Wincheſter retired each to his own caſtle, after 
having firſt entered into a ſolemn league to join in 
humbling the pride of a fellow-ſubject, who had 
dared to erect himſelf into a tyrant over them, and 
who, as they were told, had even importuned the 
king to march againſt them as mutineersand traitors. 

The reader may remember, that at young Ed- 


ward's acceſſion to the throne a council of twelve 


perſons had been choſen, to adviſe him in all his 
meaſures during his minority, and that the parti- 
cular care of his perſon had been committed to 
the earl of Lancaſter: but notwithſtanding this 
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precaution, the ambitious and over. bearing Mort. 
mer had in a manner ſeized the management of all 
affairs of ſtate into his own hands, by the conniy. 
ance of the queen- mother and his young ſovereion 
both of whom he governed with an abſolute autho. 
rity. Not a place of truſt or profit was beſtoweg 
but upon fuch whom he nominated ; and the pub. 
lic revenues were left to his diſpoſal, which lie 
ſquandered away in gratifying his vanity, or mak- 
ing himſelf dependants: Gaveſton, in the very ze- 
nith of his condemned power, never exhibited greater 
inſtances of pomp and parade. On occaſion of the 
marriage of his two daughters, to the fon of the 
ear|-marſhal and the lord Haſtings, he entertained 
the king and his whole court with more than royal 
fplendor ; and, that no degree of oſtentation mijohr 
be omitted, he held a feaſt of the Round Table ar 
Bedford, in imitation of that inſtituted by the re- 
nowned Arthur. He treated his ſuperiors and equals 
with the moft provoking contempt ; he perſecuted 
without mercy all who were ſo hardy as to oppoſe 
his meaſures; and he would ſuffer no one to ap- 
> proach the royal preſence, but ſuch as he knew to 
be in his intereſts. | 

Fhe earl of Lancaſter could not, without indig- 
nation, bear the arrogance of this upſtart ; and at. 
ſembling his friends, it was reſolved to form a 
confederacy for their mutual preſervation, and to 
calt the inſolent Mortimer to account for his crimes 
and miſdemeanors. The aſſociation was ſoon joined 
by ſeveral lords who had been maltreated or inſulted 
by the favourite; and, amongſt others, Simon 
Mepham, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the biſhops of London and Winchefter embarked 
in the common cauſe, and were reinforced by the 
earls of Norfolk and Kent, the lords Wake, Aud- 
ley, and Beaumont, and judge Truſſel (the fame 
who had acted as procurator for the nation, in de- 
poſing the late King), all of whom unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to ſtand upon their defence againſt the ma- 
chinations of the miniſter, and alſo to exert their ut- 
moſt endeavours to bring him to juſtice. 

For this purpoſe they drew up a manifeſto, ſetting 
forth the reaſons of their oppoſition, and their in- 
tention in having recourſe to arms, which they ſaid 
was, | : __ 

I. To oblige the queen-mother to refund into 
the public treaſury the revenues ſhe had cauſed to 
be afligned her, far exceeding the uſual dowry to 
perſons of her rank. 

II. To check the over- grown power and inſolence 
of thoſe who governed in the king's name. 

III. To bring to condign puniſhment thoſe who 
had betrayed their country in the late war with 
Scotland, by holding a treaſonable correſpondence 
with the enemy, at Stanhope Park, and tavouring 
their retreat, when on the point of falling into the 
hands of the king's army. | 

IV. To enquire how it happened that the coun- 
cil of twelve, appointed by the parliament, for di- 
recting the affairs of the nation during the king's 
minority, had been diſcontinued. 

V. To make ſtrict inquiſition into the manner of 
the death of the late king, after his being privately 
taken out of the cuſtody of thoſe ro whom he was 
committed by the parliament. 

VI. To bring thoſe to an account, who had em- 
bezzled the treaſures of the late king. 

VII. To oblige thoſe in power to inform the 


public by whoſe advice the king had renounced = 
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his pretenſions to Scotland, and given up all the 
charters and inſtruments thereof. 

VIII. Laſtly, to call thoſe to an account, who 
adviſed the king to marry the princeſs his ſiſter to 
David Bruce, the ſone of the mortal enemy to the 
Engliſh nation. 

Theſe articles, copies whereof were carefully diſ- 

erſed all over the kingdom, could not fail of greatly 
alarming the queen and Mortimer, who found 
themſclves ſtrongly marked out in every one of 
them. Senſible that they could not vindicate their 
conduct, they retolved to leave no ſtone unturned 
to fruſtrate the deſigns of thoſe who meant to put 
them to ſuch an ordeal trial, With this view they 
induſtrioully prepoſſeſſed the king with the notion 
that his two uncles had, in conjunction with the earl 
of Lancaſter, who was grand-ſon of Henry III. 
formed a project for excluding the iſſue of Ed- 
ward II. trom the throne; and the young mo- 
narch, who had no ſuſpicion of the deceit put up- 
on him, eſpecially as he ſaw the queen his mother 
agree to all the meaſures followed by Mortimer, 
gave a ready ear to his malicious inſinuations, and 
reſolved by force of arms to bring thoſe perſons to 
their duty, whom he now conſidered in the light 
of rebels. 

In the mean time the confederate lords held a 
general meeting at St. Paul's, where it was reſolved 
to ſend the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of 
London, and the king's two uncles, Edmund, earl 
of Kent, and Thomas de Brotherton, earl-marſhal, 
as their deputies, ro work upon the ſovereign, and 
obtain, if poſſible, his aſſent to their propoſals for 
a redreſs of grievances. 
the ſucceſs of their deſigns, the king's uncles ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be ſeduced by the allurements 
of a court, and the ſpecious promiſes of the queen 
and Mortimer; and the two prelates, finding them- 
ſelves unable to effect any thing of conſequence 
without them, endeavoured to accommodate all 
matters in the beſt manner they could for the con- 
federates. 

The earl of Marche, ſtill ſupported by the queen- 
mother, reſolved ta get the ſtart of his enemies in 
wreaking his vengeance; and with this view, in the 
beginning of February, 1329, he got together an 
army, with which he ſeized Leiceſter, plundering 
the goods and waſting the lands of the earl of Lan- 
caſter; while that nobleman, on his ſide, aſſembled 
his forces, and advanced as far as Bedford againſt 
this inſolent invader of his property. 

The earl of Lancaſter was extremely popular in 
the kingdom, ſo that numbers flocked trom all 
parts to enliſt under his ſtandard, which made the 
court apprehenſive that he might, in a ſhort time, 
become too powerful to be quelled, more eſpecially 
when they tound the citizens of London 1n a par- 
ticular manner eſpouſing his cauſe, and launching 
forth the moſt bitter invectives againſt the earl of 
Marche, whom they accuſed of being the author of 
all the calamities which ſeemed tothreaten the nation. 

In this ſituation of affairs it was judged moſt ex- 
pedient to try the gentle methods of accommoda- 
tion; accordingly, after ſeveral meetings on both 
ſides, it was agreed that all grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed in the next parliament ; and in the mean 
time a general pardon paſſed the great ſeal for all 
thoſe who had joined in the late confederacy. 

Joanna, queen-dowager of France, having been 


delivered of a princeſs the preceding year, Philip 
47 


Unhappily, however, for 
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of Valois had been placed on the throrie of that 
kingdom by the unanimous voice of the people; 
but being engaged, in the beginning of his reign, 
in a war with the Flemings, he was ſome time be- 
fore he ſent to demand Edward's homage for the 
provinces of Guienne and Ponthieu : it was not 
till April in this year 1329, that he cauſed him to 
be ſummoned to appear and do homage in perſon. 
Edward was very unwilling to acknowlege his de- 
pendence upon a prince whom he affected to con- 
lider as holding a crown that was his right; and at 
the ſame time did not chuſe to riſque the loſs of 
his dominions on the continent, which would un- 
doubtedly have been the caſe had he peremptorily 
retuſed to do the accuſtomed homage; he therefore 
{ent over ambaſſadors to excuſe his non-attendance, 
or at leaſt to obtain a delay: but Philip, who ſaw 
into his real ſentiments, threatened to confiſcate his 
lands unleſs he inſtantly complied with the ſummons. 
Edward finding that his brother of France was not 
to be trifled with, reſolved to paſs over to the con- 
tinent; and, to make himſelf amends in ſome 
meaſure for the mortifying ſtep he was obliged to 
ſubmir to, he ordered a great number of his lords 
to attend him; and ſetting ſail from Dover, on the 
twenty- ſixth of May, with a ſplendid equipage and 
a retinue of a thouſand horſe, he went to Amiens, 
where Philip expected him, and there did the re- 
quired homage. 

We have the following account of the manner in 
which this ceremony was performed in Froiſſart and 
the Acta Publica, which we inſert as an amuſing 
and inſtructive anecdote. 

«On the day appointed todo his — Edward 
appeared before the king of France dreſſed in a 
robe of crimſon velvet, embroidered with leopards 
of gold, his crown on his head, his ſword by his 
fide, and gold ſpurs at his heels. Philip received 
him fitting on his throne, his crown on his head, 
his ſceptre in his hand, and elad in a robe of blue 
velvet, powdered with fleurs de lis of gold: by him 
ſtood the kings of Navarre, Bohemia, and Major- 
ca, and all the peers and principal lords of France, 
whom he had expreſly ſent for, to be witneſſes of 
this authentic act of dependency.” 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Edward, 
before his departure from England, had, by the 
advice of the queen his mother, and the earl of 
Marche, entered a proteſt before his council, that 
the act of homage he was about to do, was merely 
the effect of compulſon, and not to be held or taken 
as in any wiſe affecting his claim to the crown of 
France : but the words themſelves of this proteſt 
will give the reader the beſt idea of the end pro- 
poſed to be anſwered by this expedient, which it 
muſt be confeſſed, was unbecoming that ſincerity 
which kings ought to profeſs. The proteſt, then, 
was conceived 1n the following terms. 

That for any homage whatever to be made to 
the lord Philip of Valois (now bearing himſelf 
king of France) by Edward, king of England, for 
the duchy of Guienne and earldom of Ponthieu, 
the ſaid king Edward did not thereby intend to re- 
nounce his hereditary right to the realm of France, 
or in any wiſe to derogate from the ſame, even 
though letters thereupon ſhould be ſigned with ei- 
ther of his ſeals: and the ſaid king Edward doth 
farther proteſt, that he will not do homage to the 


lord Philip of his own free will, but only for the 
juſt fear he hath of loſing the ſaid duchy and earl- 
7A dom, 
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dom, and becauſe he is afraid that he cannot avoid | 
great dangers and irreparable loſſes.” 


This declaration was ſigned by the king in 


council, but was not communicated to Philip's 
envoy who had been ſent over with the citation ; he 
only received a general anſwer, that the king would 
perform, as ſoon as poſſible, what he owed the 
crown of France, 

The two kings, however, behaved with the 
greateſt complaiſance towards each other; they had 
even ſeveral conferences together after the cere- 
mony; and as they were already related to each other, 
Philip being firſt couſin to the mother and uncle 
to the queen of England, it was propoſed to 
ſtrengthen this affinity by new alliances: a match 
was projected between John, the eldeſt ſon of Phi- 
lip, and Edward's ſecond ſiſter, Eleanora; as alſo 
between John of Eltham, brother to the king of 
England, and Maria, daughter to Philip of France; 
bur this treaty never took effect. 

Edward having finiſhed all his buſineſs on the 
Continent, returned to his Engliſh dominions on 
the eleventh day of June following, where he re- 
ceived the news that the brave Robert Bruce, 
king of Scotland, had died of a leproly a few days 
before his arrival, after having governed the king- 
dom of Scotland for the ſpace of twenty-two years, 
with equal glory and wiſdom. The Scots very juſtly 
count him amongſt their moſt illuſtrious kings, as 
the reſtorer of their monarchy. According to Bu- 
chanan, and other Scottiſn hiſtorians, while on his 
death- bed, he recommended three things to the 
perſons he had appointed regents during the mino- 
rity of his ſon David, then but nine years of age: 
the firſt was, never to hazard a battle in the king- 
dom; the ſecond, to make no long truce with 
the Engliſh, in caſe of a future war; the third 
and laſt, to have ſpies always in England, that they 
might receive the earlieſt advices of what was paſſ- 
ing there, fo as to be prepared againſt any ſudden 
attack, 

In the mean time, Mortimer, who imagined, that, 
after his late triumph over the earl of Lancaſter 
and the other confederate barons, he had no farther 
oppoſition to dread, ated more like a ſovereign 
than a miniſter, and, like moſt baſe and evil-minded 
perſons, thought rather to terrify the people into a 
concurrence with his meaſures, than to win them 
over by gentleneſs and good offices. Theſe pro- 
ceedings, and the extraordinary degree of credit he 
held at court, rouſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, 
who began to entertain as great an averſion and ha- 
tred for this new favourite as ever they had done 
for Gaveſton or the Spenſers. Among thoſe who 
diſcovered their ſentiments moſt freely, Edmund, 
earl of Kent, was the principal, who, though he 
bad ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into the meaſures 
of the queen-mother, by her artful inſinuations, 
and had joined in bringing about that revolution 
which had wreſted the ſceptre out of the hands of 
the unhappy Edward II. yet had always maintained 
a moſt cordial affection for that unhappy brother 
and the infamous behaviour of Iſabel, the arrogance 
of her paramour, and the ſudden death of the late 
king, had at length opened his eyes. Little verſed 
in the arts of policy, he made no ſcruple of arraign- 
ing the meaſures purſued by the queen and her 
junto, and had even joined the earl of Lancaſter 
in his endeavours to bring Mortimer to juſtice. 
This was ſufficient to induce Iſabel and the earl of 
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Marche to work his ruin ; and they laid a ſnare for 
that purpoſe, which proved but too ſucceſsful. 

The earl of Kent had often been heard to declare 
that he never intended that matters ſhould haye 
been carried to ſo fatal a length againſt his unhappy 
brother; and that, could paſt meaſures be recalled 
or the dead reſtored to life, he would ſpend the laſt 
drop of his blood in redeeming him trom captivity, 
and bringing the authors of his ſufferings to juſ- 
tice, Mortimer took the hint, and doubted not 
that if the earl could be brought to believe his bro- 
ther yet living, he would exert himſelf ſo openly 
in his favour, as to give his enemies ſufficient cauſe 
for accuſing him of treaſon. 

For this purpoſe emiſſaries were ſet to work to 
propagate a rumour that Edward JI. was ſtill 
alive, and that the report of his death had been 
raiſed only with a deſign to prevent his friends 
exciting any troubles in his behalf; that he was 
{till cloſely confined in Corfe caſtle, and no one 
admitted to ſee him but his domeſtics, who were 
confined with him. As this ſtory in a ſhort time 
became the general topic of converſation, it was 
not long before it came to the ears of the earl of 
Kent, who inſtantly began to make enquiries in- 
to the foundation of the rumour, which was ſo- 
lemnly confirmed to him by perſons placed for 
that purpoſe about -him. Nor was the earl the 
only perſon deceived by this artful tale; other 
noblemen of the firſt diſtinction firmly believed the 
ſame, and were unanimous in their wiſhes to ſee 
their diſtreſſed ſovereign, to free him from his cap- 
tivity, and replace him upon the throne, believing 
that his late ſufferings had taught him that leſſon 
ſo neceſſary to all kings, that they reign not for 
themſelves alone, but for the happineſs and welfare 
of the people they govern. 

Edmund, impatient to be more fully aſcertained 
of the truth of his brother's being yet alive, ſent a 
friar, in whom he placed great confidence, to Corte 
caſtle, in order to make the neceſſary enquiries, 
and, if poſſible, to get a ſight of the captive prince. 
The friar, upon his arrival in that part of the coun- 
try, found the whole neighUtz;rhood prepoſſeſſed 
with the belief of Edward being actually in the 
caſtle. He thereupon pretending buſineſs with fir 
John Deverel, who was governor of the caſtle, in- 
treated him to inform him whether king Edward 
was yet living, and in his cuſtody. Deverel, who 
was a creature of Mortimer's, and had recetved his 
cue, made ſuch an ambiguous reply, that the friar 
no longer doubted of the truth of the report : it 1s 
even ſaid, that, with the appearance of great con- 
fidence and ſecrecy, the governor ſhewed him, 
through a window, a perſon fitting at a table, and 
ſerved with great reſpect. The friar reporting all 
theſe circumſtances to the earl of Kent, that noble- 
man inſtantly ſet out for Corfe caſtle; and ſending 
for the governor, demanded, without the leaſt he- 
ſitation, to be conducted to his brother. The trea- 
cherous Deverel feigned the greateſt fear and ſur- 
prize at the ſecret being diſcovered ; he pretended 
not to deny that Edward was there, but at the ſame 
time declared that he could not, without the hazard 
of his life, ſuffer any one to ſee him. Edmund, 
deceived by this artifice, preſſed him earneſtly to 
comply with his requeſt, and even promiſed to be 
himſelf his ſecurity for all conſequences ; but find- 
ing the governor inflexible, he deſired that he would 


at leaſt give a letter (which he left with him) — 
his 
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his royal priſoner. This Deverel, after ſome per- 
ſuaſions, promiſed to do; but no ſooner was the 
earl departed, than he ſent it away by an expreſs to 
Mortimer, who, overjoyed to have the means of 
accompliſhing the earl's deſtruction in his hands, 
carried the Naas inſtantly. to the queen- mother, 
who ſhewed it to the king her ſon, at the ſame time 
omitting nothing that could incenſe him againſt his 
uncle, and raiſe apprehenſions in his mind for his 
own ſafety, unleſs that nobleman was removed out 
of the way. | 

Edward, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that his 
mother was concerned in this malicious plot, rea- 
dily liſtened to her invidious inſinuations, and in- 
ſtantly wrote to his uncle, requiring his attendance, 


Aor ſome particular reaſons, at the parliament to be 


holden at Wincheſter, on the eleventh of March, 


1330. | 
"Thicher the unſuſpecting Edmund repaired, and 
immediately found himſelf ſeized, and committed 
a cloſe priſoner to the caſtle; and in two days after, 
namely on the thirteenth of March, was formally 
accuſed of high-treaſon before the parliament ; 
and his own letter to Edward II. (in which he aſ- 
ſured that prince, that himſelf and many others 
were ready to do their utmoſt to procure his liberty), 
being produced, he could not diſown it; where- 
upon he was found guilty of high- treaſon, and con- 
demned to loſe his head; which ſentence was ac- 
cordingly executed upon him on the nineteenth of 
the ſame month“; the queen and Mortimer having 
taken care, in the intermediate time, to prevent 
any one approaching the king to ſue for the pardo 
of a prince ſo nearly related to him. Thus fell this 
deluded prince, in the twenty- eighth year of his 
age, whoſe greateſt crime was his affection for an 
unhappy brother, and his deteſtation of the i 
famous machinations of an unnatural wife and an 
ambitious favourite. Walſingham ſays, that the king 
knew nothing of the ſentence paſſed upon his uncle, 
or of his execution, till it was too late; but this 
does not ſeem very probable: however, he made a 
ſhew of great affliction for his untimely fate, and 
ordered his body to be decently interred in the 
church of the Dominican Friars, at Wincheſter. 
Mortimer, againſt whom a general clamour was 
now raiſed as the author of this popular nobleman's 
deſtruction, thought it neceſſary to offer ſome apo- 
logy for his conduct ; and with this view trumped 
up a pretended confeſſion of the deceaſed earl, in 
which he accuſed the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhop of London, the abbot of Langden, William 
lord Zouch, Fulk Fitz Warrenne, and the Domi- 
nican Friars of London with having joined him in 
a confederacy to reſtore Edward to the throne and 
that for this purpoſe a body of foreigners had been 
actually invited over to England. In conſequence 
of this impudent forgery the ſeveral perſons named 
in the confeſſion were proſecuted for treaſonable 
deſigns; the earl of Lancaſter was arreſted upon 
ſuſpicion, ſeveral Dominican and Carmelite Friars 
were baniſhed, and proclamations iſſued through- 
out the kingdom, enjoining the ſheriffs of the ſe- 
veral counties to take into cuſtody all thoſe who 
ſhould fay that Edward II. was ſtill alive. But 


the authors of the plot againſt the unhappy Ed- 
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mund, contented with that ſacrifice, dropped the 
proſecution againſt his pretended accomplices, not 
caring to examine matters too ſtrictly, for fear of 
giving occaſion to a diſcovery that it was their in- 
tereſt to conceal. | 

The whole nation now bowed before the power 
of Mortimer; his adverſaries were intimidated 
into a paſſive compliance with his meaſures for a 
time; but the reſentment that lay ſmothering in 
their breaſts, was not long before it burſt into a 
furious flame, that overwhelmed the deteſtable ob« 
ject with merited deſtruction. In the mean time; 
however, he would not let ſlip the preſent favourable 
opportunity of gratifying his avarice and ambition 
in the aggrandizement of his family: he procured 
the beſt part of the late earl's eſtate for his third ſon, 
Geoffrey; and, in failure of iſſue of his body, for 
himſelf and his heirs for ever. To theſe were added 
grants of ſeveral eſtates that had belonged to the 
Spenſers, in Wales. In a word, he affected, on all 
occaſions, ſuch pomp and ſplendor in his entertain- 
ments and progreſſes through the country, and his 
whole behaviour diſcovered ſo much vanity and oſ- 
tentation, that his own ſon Geoffrey could not for- 
bear calling him the King of Folly. 

While theſe things paſſed, hoſtilities had com- 
menced on the frontiers of Guienne, between the 
French and Engliſh. John of Eltham; the king's 
brother, was appointed governor of that province, 
anda reſolution formed to ſend him over with troops 
ſufficient for its defence. On this occaſion Edward 
applied to the clergy for an aid, to defray the ne- 
ceſſary expences; but they excuſed themſelves from 
complying, by alleging that the pope had lately 
taxed them at a tenth of their benefices, and all 
the profits of vacant livings, for the ſpace of four 

ears. 
4 On the fifteenth of June this year (1330), queen 
Philippa was delivered, at Woodſtock, of her firſt 
ſon, who was chriſtened by the name of Edward, 
and was the ſame who afterwards became ſo famous 
in the annals of Europe, under the title of the 
Black Prince. This happy event filled the nation 
with univerſal joy, and brought about the long- 
deſired turn in the adminiſtration. The king, who 
was now in the eighteenth year of his age, ſeeing 
himſelf a father, began to think it high time to go- 
vern alone, and throw off the trammels in which he 
had been ſo long confined by an ambitious mother 
and a worthleſs miniſter. It is not improbable that 
he had already entertained ſome ſuſpicions of their 
machinations, by an order that he gave Ralph de 
Neville, before his late journey to France, to ar- 
ray the militia, as appears in the Collection of Pub- 
lic Acts. Be that as it might, he now gave ſuch evi- 
dent tokens of diſlike to Mortimer, that the cour- 
tiers ſoon perceived that he was yu weary of 
being under the guardianſhip of his mother and 
the — and as Mortimer had rendered him- 
ſelf univerſally odious, no endeavours were left un- 
tried to cheriſh the king's ſuſpicions againſt him, by 
repreſenting that the earl of Marche on all occaſions 
affected a pomp and ſtate ſuperior to that of his ſo- 
vereign ; that he filled all the places about the 
royal perſon with his own creatures ; that he ex- 


erted an abſolute authority over the lives and for- 


* 'The earl was brought ” n the ſcaffold about noon ; but 
he was ſo univerſally beloved, that the common executioner re- 


fuſed to perform his office; nor could any one be found to ſup- | committed. Knyghton. 


ply his place till towards the evening, when the ſentence was 


executed by a felon from the Marſhalſea, who, as a reward 
for his ſervice received a free pardon for the crimes he had 
Col. 2552. 
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runes of the ſubject, whom he oppreſſed or coun- 
tenanced according as they appeared to be his friends 
or opponents: they repreſented the murder of the 
late king, and the death of the earl of Kent, as 
preludes to a more bloody deſign of extirpating the 
whole royal family, and riſing from their deſtruc- 
tion to the ſovereign power : in a word, thele re- 
preſentations awakened Edward to ſuch a thorough 
ſenſe of his own danger, that he from that inſtant 
devoted Mortimer to deſtruction, and reſolved to 
circumſcribe the authority of his mother, whom he 
ſaw but too jult reaſon to ſuſpect of uſing her influ- 
ence for the aggrandizement of her favourite, even 
at the expence of her own family and honour : 
however, he carefully concealed his purpoſe till an 
opportunity ſhould offer, of acting with ſecurity to 
himſelf; for Mortimer had ſo entirely engroſſed the 
adminiſtration of affairs, that the whole power of 
the kingdom was at his devotion ; he was always 
upon his guard, was conſtantly ſurrounded by a 
body of one hundred and eighty armed knights 
and their followers, and had even encompaſicd the 
throne itſelf with his dependants, who ſerved as 
jo many ſpies to inform him of every ſtep taken by 


the king or his friends. Notwithſtanding theſe ob- 


ſtacies, which would have deterred one of lets cou- 
rage than Edward, he reſolved to perievere, and 
imparted his deſign to William, lord Montacute, 
and ſome other noblemen, who all joined in adviſ- 
ing him to apprehend the earl during the ſeſſion of 
parliament which was ſummoned to meet about fif- 
teen days after Michaelmas, at Nottingham. 
Edward readily concurred with the propoſal, and 
it was farther reſolved that he ſhould ſeize the caſtle 
of Nottingham into his own hands; but it ſeems 
as if the queen- mother and Mortimer had gotten 
ſome intelligence of what was deſigned againſt 
them, for when the king and his friends came into 
the town they found the caſtle filled with the at- 
tendants of Iſabel and the earl, who themſelves had 
taken their quarters there, inſomuch that there was 
room only for the king and a very few of his fol- 
jowers,. the reſt being obliged to lodge about a 
mile out of the town. In the mean time Mortimer 
and the queen were concerting meaſures for fruſ- 
trating the deſigns of their enemies, by ſeizing their 


_ perſons, and confining them in the caſtle; but hap- 
pily the good genius of the nation turned all their 


diabolical ſchemes againſt themſelves. 

The king and his friends finding it impracticable 
to execute their ſcheme without the concurrence of 
the governor of the caſtle, fir William Eland, the 
lord Montacute was ſent to gain him over to their 
party, which was very quickly done, that loyal 
gentleman joyfully embracing this opportunity of 
manifeſting his affection for the perſon of his ſove- 
reign, and his deteſtation of thoſe who, by their 
infamous conduct, had well nigh brought their 
country to deſtruction : but he told the nobleman 
tent to ſound him, that it was impracticable to give 
any perſons admittance by the common entry, be- 
cauſe the queen had the keys of the caſtle brought 
to her every night, and laid under her pillow. 
However, he bethought himſelf of an old cavern 
on. the weſtern ſide of the caſtle, which led to a 
ſubterraneous paſſage communicating with the fort, 
through which he undertook to conduct the confe- 
derates to the earl of Marche's apartment : this ex- 
pedient ſeemed to promiſe fair for effecting their 
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ford, Stafford, and Clinton, with ſir John Neville 
of Hornby, ſir Humphrey, ſir Edward, and ſir 
William de Bohun, engaged to carry the enter. 
prize into execution. 

On the nineteenth of October, the day appointed 
for this purpoſe, fir William Eland, agreeable to 
a plan previouſly concerted, took horſe and left 
Nottingham, accompanied by the lords and knights 
above-mentioned. This politic conduct deceived 
Mortimer, who thought they had fled to avoid be.. 
ing ſeized by his adherents, and gave himſelf u 
to full ſecurity ; but about midnight they all re- 
turned again, and entering the ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage (which, from this tranſaction, took the name 
of Mortimer's Hole, which it ſtill retains), they 
were conducted by fir William Eland into the chief 
tower of the caſtle, from whence they proceeded to 


an apartment next to that of the queen, where Mor. 


timer was ſitting with the biſhop of Lincoln, and 
others of his faction. At the firſt alarm, two kni ghts 
of the guard attempted to diſpute the paſſage with 
the confederates, but being ſlain by the lord Mon- 
tacute, Mortimer himſelf was taken priſoner. 

The queen, hearing an unuſual noife, and ſuf. 

ting what was doing, ruſhed into the room Juſt 
as they had ſeized the earl of Marche, and ima- 
gining that the king her ſon was at the head of the 
party, exclaimed, *< Bel fitz | bel fitz! ayez pitiẽ 
du gentile Mortimer!“ that is, Good fon! good 
ſon ! ſpare the gallant Mortimer! But notwith- 
ſtanding her entreaties and cries, the earl was car- 
ried out the ſame way the confederates came in, 
and conducted under a ſtrong guard to the Tower 
of London; as were alſo Oliver de Ingham and Si- 
mon de Bereford, his chief counſellors and confi- 
dents, and two of his ſons that were found within 
the caſtle. | | 

The king then ſummoned a parliament to meet 
at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ſixth of November; 
and a proclamation was iſſued for all perſons who 
had any complaints to prefer againſt the late mini- 
ſter, to appear with the ſame before this aſſembly, 
in order to obtain a redreſs for all their juſt griev- 
ances. | 

This parliament met with diſpoſitions very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the former, which had conſiſted 
moſtly of the creatures and adherents of the queen- 
mother and Mortimer. The firſt buſineſs entered 
upon, was. to draw up articles of impeachment 
againſt the earl and his adherents, under the follow- 
Ing heads: 

I. That he, the ſaid earl, had, in violation of 
the decree of parliament, veſting the governinent 
of the realm in a council of regency, uſurped to 
himſelf the royal power, and had beſet the king 
with his own creatures and friends, that he could 
do nothing but as a man under guard and reſtraint. 

II. That, in defiance of a law prohibiting any 
member of parliament to appear at the ſame with 
force or arms, he, the ſaid carl, had appeared there 
armed, with others of his party, and had broken 
into the houſe, diſturbing the deliberations of the 
aſſembly, and threatening ſeveral of the members 
with death : and that he cauſed the king to create 
him earl of Marche, and make him grants of ſun- 
dry lands, in diſheriſon of the crown. 

III. That he had adviſed the king to purſue the 
earl of Lancaſter as a traitor, with an armed force, 
and to oblige the ſaid earl, and ſeveral other nobles 


wiſhes; and the lords Montacute, Molines, Uf- of the realm, to ſubmit, on ſaving to themſelves 
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life and limb; and that ſeveral of them had been 
wrongſully diſſcized of their lands, and others ſent 
into cxile. 

- IV. That by a traiterous and infamous plot he 
had cauſed the carl of Kent to be condemned to 
drath in the parliament at Weſtminſter. 

V. That he had created a difference between the 
gueen-morner and her late huſband, to the great 
diſhonour of her fon and ſelf, and great damage 
of the whole realm. 

VI. That he had embezzled the king treaſures 
and jewels; and appropriated to his own uſe twenty 
thouland marks of the money paid by the Scots on 
the concluſion of the late treaty. P 

VII. That he had perſuaded the king to pardon 
two hundred Iriſhmen, who had murdered the king's 
liege ſubjects; whereas the king ſhould have re- 
venged their death inſtead of pardoning their mur- 
derers. 

VIII. That he had conſpired to render ſuſpected, 
and to deſtroy, the king's belt friends, 

IX. and laitly, That he had cauſed the late king 
to be removed from Kenelworth to Berkeley caſtle, 
where he was barbaroully murdered by the taiter- 
ous contrivance of the ſaid earl and his confede- 
rates. 

Theſe articles being univerſally notorious, the 
aſſembly, without proceeding to examine any wit- 
neſſes, or admitting the earl to make his defence 
(an example which he himſelf had ſet them in the 
cale of the earl of Kent), pronounced him guilty of 
high-treaſon ®, and he was condemned to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered ; which ſentence was exe- 
cuted within two days after it paſſed, namely on 
the twenty-ninth of November, at a place called 
the Elms, about a mile from London, where his 
body hung for two days on the common gallows, 
his head and members being placed on the Tower 
and other conſpicuous parts of the city. 

Simon de Bereford underwent the ſame fate, 
and the like ſentence was ' pronounced againſt 
Maltravers, Gurney, Deverel, and others, who 
had been immediately concerned in the murder 
of the late King, but had found means to make 
their eſcape to the continent, and the parliament 
offered a reward for bringing them to juſtice. The 
lord Berkeley was allo arraigned as being acceſſary 
to the king's murder; but, upon a full examina- 
tion was honourably acquitted by a jury of twelve 
knights : he was, nevertheleſs, committed to the 
cultody of Ralph Neville, ſteward of the houſhold, 
until he ſhould anſwer in the next parliament, for 
the negligence and infidelity of his ſervants. 

Edward having thus freed himſelf from his go- 
vernors, and brought the traitors to condign pu- 
niſhment, next deprived his unworthy mother 
of all her ill- gotten poſſeſſions, and reduced the 
exorbitant dowry ſhe had got ſettled upon herſelf 
to an annuity of three thouſand pounds, and lands 
were aſſigned for its payment: at the ſame time 
ſhe was confined to her houſe at Riſings, near 
London, leſt, by her intrigues, ſhe ſhould excite 
freſh troubles. And now the king publiſhed a 
proclamation, letting his ſubjects know that he de- 


ſigned to aſſume the reins of government: he alto 


relumed into his hands all grants that had been 
made during his minority, and rewarded the loyal 
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knights, who had aſſiſted him in ſeizing Mortimer 
and his adherents, ſuitable to the eminent ſervices 
they had performed ; the fines and confiſcations 
awarded againſt the barons who had appeared in 
arms with the earl of Lancaſter at Bedford, were 
remitted; the ſentence of attainder againſt the earl 
ot Kent was reverſed, and his fon reſtored to the 
family-eſtate and honours, as was the earl's widow 
to the enjoyment of her jointure. 

The king began his adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs with feveral wholeſome regulations, that gave 
his ſubjects a pleaſing proſpect of his ſucceeding 
reign. All the ſheriffs whom Mortimer had ap- 
pou.ted, were diſplaced; orders were ſent to all 
Judges to adminiſter immediate and ſtrict juſtice to 
all perſons, notwithſtanding any letters to the con- 
trary, which might have been formerly procured 
from the crown: in a word, every meaſure was 
taken that appeared beſt to conduce to the eſtab- 
liſhment of peace, and the proper management of 
the public money. 

During theſe domeſtic commotions, the Engliſh 
affairs had been upon a very precarious footing in 
France, The count of Alengon had invaded Gui- 
enne, and taken Nantes; and though matters had 
been in ſome meaſure compromiſed, ſo as to put a 
ſtop to hoſtilities, the war was now ready to break 
forth with greater fury. Edward, therefore, judged 
it neceſſary to have a perſonal view with the French 
monarch, in order, if poſſible to accommodate 
matters 1n an amicable manner, and determined to 
go over to the continent on pretence of performing 
a vow of pilgrimage which he had formerly made. 
Accordingly, leaving his brother, John of Eltham, 
guardian of the realm, he took ſhipping at Dover, 
in the beginning of April, 1331, with a very ſmall 
retinue, and arrived ſafely in France, where he had 
an interview with king Philip, with whom he ſet- 
tled all differences, in acknowleging that he owed 
liege-homage for Guienne, and promiſing to pay 
the remainder of the ſixty thouſand livres, and the 
fifty thouſand marks, ſtipulated in the treaty with 
Charles le Bel (or the Handſome) as due to that 
prince for coſts in the ſequeſtration of Guienne. 

On the other hand, Philip granted a pardon to 
the officers of that duchy, who by that treaty were 
baniſhed their country; he reſtored the town and 
caſtle of Xaintes, paid thirty thouſand livres Tour- 
nois to repair the damages done by his forces. 

The king having thus finiſhed the buſineſs for 
which he had croſſed the ſea, returned to England, 
and ſummoned a parliament to meet in September, 
at Weſtminſter, in order to take their advice in a 
deſign that he had formed to go over to Ireland in 
perſon, to quell a rebellion that had been lately 
raiſed in that country; but, after a mature delibe- 
ration, the aſſembly judged it moſt expedient to 
ſend ſome experienced officer, with a body of troops, 
to undertake that buſineſs, and that the king ſhould 
remain in England till affairs hereſhould be put on 
a more ſettled and firm footing. In the mean time, 
as the kingdom was grievouſly infeſted with ſeveral 
bands of deſperate banditti, who, taking advantage 
of the late commotions, had ſet the magiſtrates at 
open defiance, and exerciſed their lawleſs depreda- 
tions with impunity, a proclamation was now iſ- 
ſued, forbidding the afſembling of juſts and tour- 


— — 


* This irregularity, however, proved advantageous to his 


his family, for Roger, his grand-ſon, obtained an act to re- 
verſe his ſentence as erroneous, and we ſhall, in the ſequel of 


47 


this hiſtory, ſee his deſcendant by the fourth line mount the 
throne of England. 
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naments, which ſerved as a plauſible pretext for 
the gathering together of armed people, to the dil- 
turbance of the public tranquility, and the great 
terror of the peaceable inhabitants; at the lame time 
the great lords were enjoined to withdraw their pro- 
tection from theſe lawleſs robbers, and every other 
precaution was taken to ſuppreſs them; but to 
fuch a height of infolence and power were they 
grown, that the king found it neceſſary to march 
againſt them in perſon, which he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that in a few months they were all either ſlain 
or expelled our of the kingdom, and the nation 
remained ſecure from theſe treebooters during the 
reſt of this reign “*. 

No proviſion had been made in the treaty with 
France for the reſtitution of the Agenois, but that 
affair was left to the deciſion of eight French peers, 
to be named by the king of England ; Edward 
therefore now reſolved to recover that country, 
which he thought his juſt right, in cafe the award 
cf the French umpires ſhould be contrary to his pre- 
tenſions, and actually began to make preparations 
for carrying his Ceſign into execution. 


Philip of France having been lately appointed 
general:Nimo of a cruſade by the pope, he ſolicited 
the aſſiitance of the other powers of Europe for 
that expedition; and, in the beginning of the year 
1352, ſent to preſs Edward to engage therein with 
him in perſon; a propoſal which his council per- 
ſuaded him to reject, unleſs Philip would wait till 
the affairs of Ireland were ſettled, and the nation 
ſecured againſt all danger from Scotland, where a 
2 revolution was on the point of taking 
place. 

it had been ſtipulated in the treaty concluded 
with Robert Bruce, that the Scots ſhould be re- 
ſto: ed to their eſtates in England, and the Engliſh 
be reinſtated in ſuch lands as they had formerly 
enjoyed tn Scotland: nevertheleſs, feveral barons, 
namely, Henry lord Beaumont, earl of Buchan, 
David de Strathbogie, carl of Athol, Gilbert Um- 
freville, earl of Angus, the lords Wake, Fitz 
Warrenne, Stafford, Ferrers, Mowbray, Talbot, 
ſir Roger Swinnerton, and others, were ſtill de- 
barred the benefit of this article. Edward, upon 
the complaints of theſe, had applied to the Scottiſh 
regency for redreſs, but had only received evaſive 
anſwers, without any ſtep being taken to do the 
required juſtice to theſe noblemen, which gave him 
great reaſon to believe that the Scots intended to retain 
the lands they thus with-held : beſides, they had 
lately taken by ſurprize the town of Upſetlinton, 
belonging to the biſhopric of Durham, though ly- 
ing on the northern ſide of the Tweed. The king, 
who had for ſome time conſidered the late treaty, 
brought about by the traiterous contrivance of the 
earl of Marche, as a ſtain to his honour, and highly 
injurious to the intereſts of his crown, was far from 
being diſpleaſed that the Scots had given him ſo 
plauſible a pretext for breaking through it, and 
once more reviving his claim of ſuperiority over that 
nation; nevertheleſs, the ſolemn aſſurances he had 
given the pope, that he would preſerve the late peace 
1nviolable for four years, ſeemed to lay an inſuperable 
obſtacle in his way: but ambition is ever fertile in 
expedients to anſwer its purpoſes. The king, on 
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the moſt effectual mothod to obtain juſtice for him. 
lelf and his fellow-ſufferers, was to bring about a 
change in the Scottiſh government, by Inviting 
Edward Baliol, ſon of John Baliol, who had been 
left a minor and captive in England, to make an 
attempt for the recovery of his father's crown, Eq. 
ward promiſing at the ſame time to connive at any 
proceedings they might judge moſt expedient for 
this purpoſe. 

The minority of David, the ſon and ſucceſſor ot 
Robert Bruce, ſeemed to promiſe thoſe engaged in 
this enterprize all the ſucceſs they could wiſh: they 
applied to young Baliol, who, after ſo long an in- 
terval, little expected an invitation of this nature; 
nevertheleſs, he lent a ready ear to ſo flattering a 
propoſal, and being fully aſſured of the king of 
England's connivance, whatever appearances policy 
might oblige him to wear, he began to make pre- 
parations for paſſing into Scotland, whilſt the con- 
federate lords on their fide began to levy an army, 
in order to ſupport his claim. 

Whilſt Baliol and his friends were making their 

preparations, Edward pretended punctually to ob- 
terve the peace with Scotland, and even publiſhed 
a proclamation againft thoſe who were engaged in 
the ſervice of Baliol; but care was taken not to do 
this till it was too late to prevent the defigns of 
thoſe it ſeemed directed againſt; it was ſufficienc 
for Edward that he thereby deceived the public, and 
prevented them from ſuppoſing him to be concerned 
in this undertaking. The contederates embarking 
at Ravenſpur, in Yorkfhire, they arrived, in the 
beginning of Auguſt, at Kinghorn, where they 
found fir Alexander Seaton, with a body cf militia, 
prepared to oppole their landing; but they charged 
the Scottiſh general with ſuch reſolution, that he 
was defeated and flain, with near a thouſand of his 
men. 
Baliol, after this ſuccefs, reviewed his little army, 
which he found fell ſhort of three thouſand men; 
nevertheleſs, to ſhew his followers that they were 
to truſt only to their courage for their ſafety, he 
ſent back his ſhips, reſolved to cut off all poflibility 
of retreat, in caſe they ſhould change their mind. 
Then he advanced to Dumfermlin, where he made 
himſelf maſter of a magazine of arms and provi- 
ſions, a very ſeafonable ſupply. From thence he 
proceeded to Gladſmuir, where the earl of Marr 
was waiting for him with an army of near forty 
thouſand men, having poſted an advanced guard on 
the other ſide of the river Erne, to oppoſe the paſ- 
ſage of the Engliſh ; but Baliol being informed by 
his ſpies, that the Scots, truſting to the ſuperiority 
of their numbers, lay encamped in the moſt care- 
leſs manner, he paſſed the ſtream at a place called 
Duplin, the only place where it was fordable, and 
falling upon the enemy unawares, and in the night- 
time, put them to an entire rout before morning. 

The Engliſh flattered themſelves that they had 
now gained a complete victory, ſuppoſing this party 
to be the whole of the Scottiſh army ; but ſome of 
the chiefs aſcending an eminence to take a view of 
the country, beheld, to their great aſtoniſhment, 
the main body, under the earl of Marr, advancing 
towards them, in three diviſions. They inſtantly 
haſted with theſe tidings to their camp, upon which 


this occaſion inſinuated to the earl of Buchan, that 


the Engliſh flew to their arms, and, poſting them- 


* 'This year the art of weaving woollen cloth was brought 
from anders into England by John Kempe, to whom the 
king granted his protection, and at the ſame time invited over 


fullers, dyers, &c. to carry on that manufacture. See Ry- 


mer's Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 496. 
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ſelves in a narrow defile, reſolutely waited the ap- 
proach of the foe : nevertheleſs, it is molt probable 
that they muſt have at length yielded to the great 
ſuperiority of numbers, had not a diſpute, which 
aroſe between Marr and Robert Bruce, earl of Car- 
rick, a natural ſon of the late king, thrown victory 
into their arms. 

The earl of Marr having purpoſed to ſend Baliol 
a ſummons to ſurrender, upon condition of ſafety 
for life and limb to himſelf and followers, Carrick, 
naturally headſtrong and impetuous, and meditat- 
ing nothing leſs than the utter deſtruction of thoſe 
whom he looked upon as invaders of his country, 
upbraided Marr with cowardice and a deſign to be- 
tray the intereſts of the nation. That nobleman, un- 
able to bear an imputation of ſo invidious a nature, 
gave orders for inſtantly beginning the attack, which 
was done with ſuch confuſion that, when they came 
to the defile, the horſe and foot tumbled over one 
another, and lay in heaps, an caſy prey to the ſwords 
of the Engliſh, who made a moſt terrible ſlaughter 
amongſt them”: the earls of Marr and Carrick, who 
had contended for the foremoſt place in the attack, 
were among the firſt who fell; there were allo ſlain 
Alan, earl of Monteich, Campbel, the Scottiſh earl 
of Athol, the lords Neil and Alexander Bruce, 
Rober: lord Keith, William lord Hay, conſtable of 
Scotland, Alexander lord Lindlay, a great number 
of knights and gentlemen, and about thirteen thou- 
ſand common men, while the loſs on the ſide of 
the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. In this action 
the Engliſh are ſaid to have given no quarter, as 
not willing to be encumbered with priſoners. 

Animated by theſe repeated ſucceſſes, Baliol ad- 
vanced to Perth, which he entered without oppo- 
ſition, and immediately ſet his troops to repair the 
fortifications, a precaution which the event ſnewed 
to have been very prudent; for Patrick Dunbar, 
earl of Marche, and Archibald lord Douglas, who 
had not been able to come up time enough to pre- 
vent the late defeat of their countrymen, reſalved 
now to block up the victor in the place he had 
made himſelf maſter of, and compel him by famine 
to ſurrender. In order to effect this deſign more 
certainly, they had engaged one John Crabbe, a 
Flemith ſailor, in their ſervice, with ten ſhips, well 
armed and manned, with orders to fall upon and 
deſtroy a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, which were ly- 
ing at the mouth of the river Tay, to ſupply Ba- 
hols army with proviſions. 

Crabbe made the attack purſuant to his orders, 
but with ſuch ill ſucceſs that moſt of his veſſels 
were either deitroyed or taken ; and the Scottiſh 
generals finding their deſign fruſtrated by this ac- 
cident, and fearful of their proviſions failing, 
abandoned their enterprize, and diſperſed their 
forces. 

Baliol's good fortune produced the uſual effects: 
great numbers of lords and gentlemen of the coun- 
try came over to him; the Scots in general were 
filled with ſuch conſternation at their late loſſes, 
that they gave up all thoughts of oppoſition, and 
Baliol was crowned king of Scotland, at Scone, in 
the month of September, while young David Bruce, 
with his queen Joan, ſiſter to the king of England, 
finding it unſafe to remain any longer in their king- 
dom, retired to France, where they were received 
with great cordiality by king Philip, who granted 
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them a ſafe and honourable alylum in Chateau 
Gaillard. 

Upon advice of this revolution, Edward con- 
voked a parliament at York, on the fourth of De- 
cember, in order to have the advice of his ſubjects 
on the meaſures that would be moſt proper for him 
to adopt in this critical conjuncture: but the aſſem- 
bly proving very thin, it was adjourned to the 
twentieth of January, 1333, when it fat for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs: and the ſituation of affairs in 
Scotland being maturely conſidered, it was the opi- 
nion of the houſe, that the king ſhould conſult 
the pope and the French king on the ſubject, who 
had both of them warmly ſolicited him to engage 
in the intereſts of young David Bruce. As to his 
claim of ſuperiority over Scotland, which he had 
recommended as the principal point of their deli- 
berations, they paſſed it entirely over, probably 
becauſe they knew that Edward had already taken 
his reſolution. Let us now return to Baliol. 

He was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than, in 
order to ſecure the intereſt of the king of England; 
he did him voluntary homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland, in the ſame manner as his father had done 
it to Edward I. that is, with all circumſtances of 
the molt abſolute ſubmiſſion. In his letters patent 
he openly declared, that it was with the conſent of 
the king of England, and the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 
liſh, that he had recovered his inheritance; which 
he faid had been fraudulently wreſted from John, 
his father, by Robert Brace : he alſo obliged him- 
ſelf to aſſign the town, caſtle, and ſhire of Berwick, 
in part of two thouſand pounds to be yearly paid 
to the king of England. He offered likewiſe to 
marry Joanna, Edward's ſiſter, provided her con- 
ſent could be obtained; and her marriage with Da- 
vid Bruce annulled. After all theſe circumſtances, 
which ſtand irrefragably evinced in the Public Acts, 
what degree of credit can be given to thoſe hiſto- 
rians who labour to vindicate the Engliſh monarch's 
proceedings, fo contrary to ſincerity and the faith 
of treaties, and would endeavour to perſuade us 
that he was in no wiſe concerned in this expedi- 
tion? Thoſe who are not quite blinded by partia- 
lity, cannot but confeſs that ambition was the ſole 
motive of his conduct; and, if he had any ſcruples, 
on account of the bands of affinity which ſubſiſted 
between him and David Bruce, and the ſtain that 
muſt fall upon his own honour for the diſingenuous 
ſcheme he was about to engage in, it is but too 
probable that the proſpect of an acquiſition like 
that of the kingdom of Scotland ſoon got the bet- 
ter of thoſe ſcruples: of this we ſhall have occaſion 
to give yet ſtronger proofs in the courſe of the Scot- 
tiſh tranſactions. 

Baliol, after his coronation, leaving Perth to the 
care of Duncan, earl of Fife, marched to Roxburgh; 
on his way he was attacked by Andrew Murray, 
whom he defeated and took priſoner. After this 
he diſmiſſed his troops, and repaired to Annan, 
with an intent to hold there his firſt parliament. 
This appeared too favourable an opportunity to the 
Brucean party to ſeize the perſon of Baliol and his 
attendants, to let eſcape them; and they carried 
on their ſcheme with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, that 
the Scottiſh monarch eſcaped with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty to Carliſle * ; but all his followers fell into 
the hands of the enemy; and his own brother 


* So precipitate was his flight, that he mounted a horſe without ſaddle or bridle, and in that manner made his eſcape, 


Puchanan, 


Henry 
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Henry loſt his life in the fray, in endeavouring to 
make his retreat. 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, and allured by the 
hopes of plunder, the Scots now fell into Cumber- 
land, which, being in a defenceleſs condition, they 
ravaged at will. The king of England with plea- 
ſure beheld this infraction of the peace, which at- 
forded him ſo plauſible a pretext to renounce the 
treaty, and declare openly tor Baliol. He heſitated 
not an inſtant to give orders for commencing ho- 
ſtilities againſt the Scots : a body of troops was 
ſent to the North, under the command of {ir An- 
thony Lucy, who defeated fir William Douglas, 
the Scottiſh general, and obliged him to retreat 1n- 
to his own country. 

Edward, king of England, finding it no longer 
neceſlary to play the hypocrite, openly avowed his 
deſign of making an expedition againſt Scotland. 
As a preparative thereto, he ſent ambaſſadors to 
the courts of France, Rome, and Flanders, to com- 
plain of the infraction of the peace by the Scots; 
and at the ſame time ſent to demand homage of Da- 
vid Bruce, which this latter peremptorily refuſing, 
he denounced war againſt him as a contumacious 
vaſſal. The regent, who had been left by David 
when he was obliged to retire to France, ſpared nei- 
ther intreaties, excuſes, nor ſubmiſſions, to divert 
the impending ſtorm, but all in vain; ambition 
liſtens only to what flatters its own views: Edward 
anſwered only by appointing his army to rendezvous 
at Newcaſtleupon Tyne, from whence he marched, 
in the beginning of May (in this year, 1333), to 
Berwick, which he inveſted immediately, fixing 
his head-quarters at Tweedmouth. 

As the Scots confidered this place as the key to 
their country, they had been particularly careful in 
ſupplying it with a ſtrong garriſon, under two of 
their braveſt chieftains, ſir William de Keith being 
appointed warden of the town, and Patrick Dun- 
bar, earl of Marche, governor of the caſtle, both 
of whom, by the gallant defence they made, fully 
juſtified the confidence their countrymen had re- 
poſed in their abilities and valour. 

Edward finding that he had little ſucceſs to hope 
from the ordinary methods of ſiege, determined to 
turn it into a blockade, hoping to ſtarve the beſieged 
into ſurrender, and in the mean time he propoled 
to carry the war into the heart of Scotland, and, if 
poſſible, force the regent to a general engagement: 
but herein he was diſappointed, for Archibald 
Douglas, the new regent, prudently declined a de- 
ciſive battle. In this progreſs, however, he reduced 
the caſtles of Edinburgh and Blackneſs ; but find- 
ing that the natives had retired with their perſons 
and molt valuable effects to inacceſſible faſtneſſes, 
he would not weary out his troops by tedious and 
fruitleſs marches, but returning to Berwick, the 
ſiege of which he had committed to Baliol during 
his abſence, he renewed his operations againſt the 
place with redoubled vigour. 

In order to draw the king from thence, Douglas 
marched into England, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of Banborough, where Edward's queen was at that 
time lodged; but this monarch, in whoſe breaſt 
ambition was prevalent over all the ſofter paſſions, 
was not to be diverted from his purpoſe by the 
ſuppoſed danger his conſort might be in, from the 
attempts of the enemy; probably he thought the 
place ſufficiently ſtrong to hold out againſt their ef- 
forts : however that might be, he determined not 
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to riſe from before Berwick till he had reduced it 
to his obedience. 

The garriſon had now continued to make the 
molt gallant defence for upwards of two months . 
but at length, the fortifications being almoſt entirely 
demoliſhed, and proviſions falling ſhort, they de- 
manded a truce ot five days, promiſing to ſurrender 
the place if it ſhould not be relieved before the end 
of that term. This was agreed to by Edward; and 
ſir William Keith, having obtained a ſafe- conduct 
repaired immediately to Banborough, which was ſe 
that time beſieged by Douglas, whom he preſſed in 
the warmeſt manner to come to the relief of the 
place; and that geneeal accordingly began his 
march for Bothville, near Halydon Hill, where he 
arrived on the nineteenth day of July, and drew 
up his army in ſight of the Engliſh camp 

The Scottiſh hiſtorians allege, that fir Alexander 
Seaton, the deputy-governor of the town, delivered 
his two ſons as holtages to Edward ; and that the 
town not being relieved within the time limited by 
the truce, that prince cauſed them to be hanged 
up 1n ſight of the father, who being ſummoned to 
ſurrender according to agreement, at firſt refuſed to 
comply, but would have yielded at laſt, had it nor 
been for the heroic advice of his wife, who, with a 
more than maſculine ſpirit, exhorted him to prefer 
his duty to his king and country before the calls of 
natural affection. We mention this ſtory here, only 
to refute it; it appearing to be no more than a 
pretty romantic tale, ſtolen from a ſimilar incident 
in the Roman hiſtory, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
proof or evidence, and accordingly we find it flatly 
denied by all the Engliſh hiſtorians. Not that we 
mean to vindicate or extenuate every action our 
Engliſh monarchs may have performed: thus much, 
however, we-may venture to affirm, that whatever 
inſtances of rigour and ſeverity are alleged againſt 
our ancient princes, they ought rather to be imputed 
to the manners of the age in which they lived, than 
to the cruelty of their own hearts, or the barbarity 
of the nation of which they were the ſovereigns 
But to return. 

Douglas being arrived at Bothville drew up his 
forces in four diviſions, headed by the principal no- 
bility of Scotland, The Engliſh, on their approach, 
took poſt upon the hill, and in like manner drew 
up in four ſeparate bodies, their wings being flanked 
with archers, for which this kingdom had always 
been famous. In this array Edward waited the at- 
tack of the enemy, who began to aſcend the hill 
with great impetuoſity, about five o'clock in the af- 
ternoon; but the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, the weight 
of their armour, and the inceſſant ſhowers of arrows 
diſcharged againſt them by the Engliſh bow-men, 
together with the rolling down of large ſtones up- 
on their heads, ſoon put a check to their career: 
they were obliged to halt for ſome time; and while 
they were conſulting how beſt to make the ſecond 
attack, their general, being transfixed with an ar- 
row, fell lifeleſs to the ground, upon which they 


tion; this was no ſooner perceived by Edward, than 
he gave orders to the lord Darcy to charge them 
in flank with a body of light-armed infantry, while 
he in perſon fell upon their front with a choſen body 
of veteran troops and a corps of archers on horſeback. 
The Scottiſh knights, in order to ſet an example to 
the common men, had quitted their horſes, and 


given them to their valets to hold, who obſerving 
the 
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the fate of the day, rode off full ſpeed; by this 


untoward accident the Scots ſaw themſelves deprived 
of all means either of flight or reſiſtance, and be- 
ing ſurrounded on all ſides, quickly ſtrewed the field 
with their lifeleſs carcaſſes. According to the beſt 
accounts, upwards of fifteen thouſand of the Scots, 
with the greateſt part of the nobility of that king- 
dom, were ſlain or taken priſoners ; while the loſs 
of the Englih was ſo trivial as hardly to deſerve 
the mention. In conſequence of this victory the 
town and caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered the next 
day, and Edward obſerved all the articles of the 
capitulation with a laudable exactneſs: he per- 
mitted ſuch of the inhabitants as choſe it, to re- 
move, with their effects; and gave leave to all thoſe 
who were willing to take the oaths to the Engliſh 
government, to remain in the place, granting them 
protections for their perſons and properties “. 

The ſucceſs of the campaign having anſwered 
Edward's moſt ſanguine expectations, he returned 
into his own dominions, leaving with Baliol a body 
of troops to complete the reduction of Scotland. 
Strengthened with this aid, he ſoon over-ran the 
whole country without reſiſtance, and reduced all 
the caſtles except thoſe of Dunbritton, Urquhart, 
and two or three others that were deemed impreg- 
nable. He then ſummoned his firſt parliament to 
meet at Edinburgh, on the tenth of February, 
1334, to which king Edward ſent the following 
commiſſioners, viz. Edward de Bohun, William de 
Montacute, Henry de Piercy, Ralph de Neville, 
ſteward of his houſhold, and Geoffrey Scrope, chief- 


juſticiary. Here whatever had been done in favour 


of the king of England, was ratified and confirmed 
by Baliol and his nobles: all the Engliſh lords who 
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mitting acts of outrage againſt each other, Baliol 
gave ſentence in favour of Mowbray, upon which 
the parliament broke up in great confuſion: Beau- 


mont and Athol repaired to their eſtates; and Tal- 


* 


bot, in his return to England, was ſurprized by a 
party of the Bruceans, and confined cloſe priſoner 
in Dunbritton caſtle. | 
By this impolitic ſtep Baliol cauſed an irreparable 
diviſion in his intereſt, and all his hopes of en- 
gaging the generality of the kingdom to ſubmit to 
his rule were utterly deſtroyed. He was quickly 
ſenſible of his indiſcretion, and haſtened to repair 
the miſchief he had done, by endeavouring to re- 
concile himſelf to thoſe friends he had diſobliged: 
he revoked the ſentence he had paſſed againſt Beau- 
mont, gratified Athol with other eſtates, and pro- 
miſed to pay Talbot's ranſom; but theſe conceſ- 
ſions came too late, his friends were by this time 
diſperſed, a circumſtance of which the Brucean 
party failed not to turn to their own advantage. 
Some prelates and noblemen of that party had gone 
over to France, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of king Phi- 
lip, who renewed the league formerly made between 
his predeceſſor and Robert de Bruce; and ſent Ar- 
nold de Odenham, with a body of troops, to ſup- 
port the friends of the royal exile : who no ſooner 
received this reinforcement, than they began to 
collect their forces, in order to make a powerful 
effort for reſtoring David to the throne of his fa- 
ther. Lord Andrew Murray, guardian of Scotland, 
who had been for ſome time a priſoner in Roxburgh 
caſtle, obtained his liberty at this critical period, 
and, returning to Scotland, put himſelf at the head 
of the party 4. | 
Murray was ſoon joined by Mowbray, who con- 


had ſerved this latter in the recovery of the crown, | ceived himſelf ill treated by Baliol in the repeal of 
were reinſtated in the lands that had been kept from | the ſentence which he had paſſed in his favour ; 


them in Scotland by the late government, or gra- 
tified with others +: all the acts of parliament paſſed 
in the reign of Robert Bruce were abrogated. But, 
with a ſtrange inconſiſtency of conduct, while he 
was making ceſſions that rendered him contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the Scots, he impoliticly diſ- 
obliged the lord Beaumont, who had been the chief 
ſupport of his enterprize, and done him ſervices 
that ſhould have laid him under perpetual obliga- 
tions. The earldom of Buchan, which this noble- 
man claimed in right of his wife, the daughter of 
Alexander Cumin, was taken in part from him, 
and given to fir Alexander Mowbray, who had alſo 
ſome pretenſions to a ſhare of that inheritance. 
Mowbray had been a faſt friend to the party of 
Bruce, but, on the great ſucceſſes of Baliol, had 
ſhifted with the gale of fortune, and made his ſub- 
miſſion to that prince. The cauſe between him 
and the lord Beaumont being brought before the 
parliament, occaſioned long and warm debates ; 
lords Talbot and Strathbogie ſupported the cauſe 
of their countryman Beaumont, while the Scottiſh 
members declared for Mowbray : at length, after 
a violent diſpute, in the courſe of which the two 
parties were with difficulty reſtrained from com- 


and they in conjunction beſieged the lord Beaumont 
in his ſtrong caſtle of Dundarg, and obliged him 
to capitulate. The earl of Athol fled into Loch- 
aber; but finding it impoſſible to elude the pur- 
ſuits of the Brucean party, he thought it moſt pru- 
dent to ſubmit and ſwear allegiance to David, whoſe 
friends quickly made themſelves maſters of the 
northern parts of Scotland, Indeed, the voluntary 
homage paid by Baliol to the king of England, and 
the extraordinary alienations he had made in favour 
of that prince ||, had loft him the eſteem and af- 
fection of almoſt all his new ſubjects : they plainly 
ſaw that he was no other than Edward's inſtrument 
in ſubjecting the crown of Scotland to the Engliſh 
dominion; and this was ſufficient to make them 
reſolve to ſhake off the yoke of a king who ſo vi- 
ſibly betrayed the honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion. | 
The news of this revolution in the affairs © 

Scotland was brought to Edward as he was holding 
a parliament, in the month of September this year, 
at London, to conſult about a deſign he had formed 
of accompanying the king of France in his expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land; but upon theſe advices 
from the North, he laid aſide his intended project 


* Patrick Dunbar, carl of Marche, en d in the ſervice 
of Edward, who committed the | 0 thian and Gal- 
loway to that nobleman, in conjunction with Henry lord Piercy. 
Hemingford. Knyghton. Barnes. 

+ David, earl of Athol, the lords Beaumont and Talbot, 
were put in poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed in Scotland. 
Henry de Piercy had the Pele of Lochmaban, Annandale, and 
Moffatdale, which belonged to David Murray. Buchanan. 

t It may ſeem firange that this nobleman ſhould be able to 


recover his freedom at this very critical juncture, eſpecially as 
47 


ſuch a meaſure was evidently prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſt ; 
but to account for this, it need only be obſerved, that in thoſe 
times, priſoners of war were the abſolute property of thoſe 
who took them, and who, for that reaſon, might ſet them at 
liberty upon paying their ranſom, without the knowlege or. 
conſent of their ſovereign. 

| Beſides the ceſſion of Berwick, he had reſigned likewiſe 
to the king of England, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, and the caſtle of Edinburgh. Act. Pub. vol. iv. p. 
576, 578, 580, &c. Walſing. 
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for the preſent, and bent his whole attention to re- | 


trieve the drooping intereſt of the Engliſh in that 
country. Having obtained an aid of money for that 
purpole®, he ordered a rendezvous of his military 
tenants at Newcaltle upon Tyne, by the latter end 
of January, 1535, and reſolved to keep his Chriſt- 
mas in the North, that he might be ready to take 
the field in the ſpring. 

In the mean time it was judged expedient to ſend 
a body of troops to reinforce Baliol, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, found means 
to reduce the counties of Renfrew, Cunningham, 
Kyle,” and Carrick, and had well nigh ſurprized 
Robert, the ſteward of Scotland, a youth of fifteen: 
years of age f; but the friends of this latter found 
means to convey him to the caſtle of Dunbritton, 
where he remained in perfect ſecurity. 

Early in the fpring of 1335, the king of England 
entered Scorland by Berwick, and advanced into 
the very heart of the country, without meeting with 
the leaſt oppoſition, the Scottiſh forces keeping 1n 

ſts where it was impoſſible to attack them. 

inding, therefore, no enemies to engage, he bent 
his march fouchward again for Berwick, where he 
met with a letter from Patrick Dunbar, earl of 
Marche, in which that nobleman made him a for- 
mal renunciation of his homage. 

The earl would probably have paid ſeverely for 
this his defection, had not the operations of the war 
been ſuſpended by the arrival of ambaſſadors from 
the king of France with a commiſſion to propole 
terms of peace between the Engliſh and Scots. 
Upon this application, conferences were opened in 
the month of May, .at Gedeling, near Northamp- 
ton, and letters of ſafe- conduct were granted to 
certain commiſſioners on the part of the Scottiſh 
nation to be preſent at the ſaid congreſs; in the 
mean time a truce was concluded, to remain in 
force till the enſuing Midfummer. 

When the French ambaſſadors came to propoſe 
the terms of accommodation, they appeared ſo evi- 
dently partial in favour of the Scots, that Edward 
rejected them with diſdain; as, indeed, it is not 
unlikely he would almoſt any terms, reſolved as he 
was to reduce that people entirely to his obedience. 
Before the opening of 1 conferences there arrived 
a nuncio from the pope, who warmly preſſed the 
king, in his holineſs's name, to perform his pro- 
miſe of turning his arms againſt the Infidels in Pa- 
leſtine; but Edward, who looked upon this de- 
mand as nothing but an artifice to divert him from 
the war with Scotland, gave the nuncio ſuch an 
anſwer as convinced him he had no proſpect of 
ſucceeding in the buſineſs he came about, and that 
Edward was not a fit ſubject for prieſtcraft to work 
upon. 

x All negociations being now at an end, and with 
them the ſhort truce lately granted, Edward aſ- 
ſembled his army by the middle of July, and, di- 
viding it into two bodies, he ſent one to invade 
Scotland by the way of Berwick, under the com- 
mand of Edward Baliol, aſſiſted by the earls of 
Surry and Arundel, the lords Beaumont, Neville, 
Piercy, Stafford, and Cantelupe; while he himſelf 
at the head of the other, attended by the counts of 
Juliers and Namur, and other foreign knights, 
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whom he had engaged in his ſervice, and the prin- 
cipal nobility of England, marched by the ſide of 
Carlifle into the enemy's country: at the ſame time 
a fleet of one hundred and ſixty ſhips were ordered 
to fail along the coaſts of that kingdom, as well to 
annoy the inhabitants on the ſea-coaſts as to be at 
hand to ſupply his army with proviſions. 

Notwithſtanding theſe prudent and expenſive 
precautions, he reaped very little advantage from 
this incurſion, for the Brucean party was too wiſe 
to face fo formidable a foe, but, as uſual, retired 
to their faſtneſſes, with their moſt valuable effects, 
leaving Edward to traverſe unoppoſed a wild, de- 
terted, and barren country; and he, finding that 
nothing was to be done in the northern parts of 
Scotland without keeping an army conſtantly there, 
ſaperior to that of the Scots, marched to Perth, 
where he was joined by Edward Baliol, with the 
forces under his command, who had effected no- 
thing of greater conſequence than burning and ra- 
vaging the country through which he had paſitd. 
During this campaign, the Scots gained ſome few 
trifling advantages, by occaſionally attacking the 
ſtraggling parties and detachments of the Engliſh. 
In one of theſe excurſions they ſurprized and put to 
the ſword five hundred of Edward's archers. They 
hkewiſe took priſoners the count of Namur and his 
brother, whom they attacked with a ſuperior body 
of forces under the command of the earls of Marche 
and Murray and ſir William Douglas, on a moor 
near Edinburgh; but this laſt attack had nigh proved 
fatal to them, as it occaſioned the loſs of the earl of 
Murray, regent of the kingdom, one of their beſt 
generals, who, from a principle of romantic ho- 
nour, not only gave his two priſoners their liberty, 
but would needs accompany them to the frontiers, 
where he had the misfortune to be taken by a party 
from the garriſon of Roxburgh. 

Edward, finding he could not allure the Scots 
to a battle, contented himſelf, while he lay at Perth, 
with ſending his brother, John of Eltham, and ſir 
Anthony Lucy, to ravage the weſtern counties, 
which were moſtly inhabited by the friends of Bruce. 
Here a bloody engagement was fought between 
the Engliſn and a body of Scots under the earl of 
Athol and ſir William Douglas, in which the latter 
were defeated with great loſs. This check ſo di- 
ſpirited the adherents of Bruce, that they deter- 
mined no longer obſtinately to reſiſt ſo powerful a 
monarch as Edward, who was already in poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt part of the kingdom, and had re- 
duced moſt of the natives to his obedience, but to 
make their peace on the beſt terms they could procure. 
Accordingly, Robert the ſteward, and David, earl 
of Athol, made their ſubmiſſion to the king of Eng- 
land, through the mediation of the lords Alexander 
and Geoffrey Mowbray; and Edward, who was 
very unwilling to paſs his winter iu Scotland, rea- 
dily liſtened to the propoſal. 

At length a treaty was concluded on the follow- 
ing terms: That the Scottiſh noblemen ſhould have 
a free pardon for all former offences: that they ſnould 
enjoy their lands, honours, and offices in Scotland, 
and be reſtored to their Engliſh poſſeſſions, which 
had been forfeited: that all the privileges and fran- 


chiſes of the church and boroughs of Scotland ſhould 


— 


— 


The barons and knights of the ſhires voted a fifteenth; 


+ This nobleman, who was lord of the iſles of Bute and 


the clergy granted a tenth of their revenues; and the citizens | Arran, was the nephew and heir of David Bruce, whom he 
and burgeſſes gave the ſame proportion of their mygveables. | ſucceeded in the Scottiſh throne, being the firſt of the royal line 


Tyrrel. Act. Pub. 


of Stuart that ſwayed the ſceptre of that nation. 


continue 
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continue unaltered and inviolable: that none but 
natives ſhould be put into the offices of that crown 
and kingdom, excepting only in ſome particular 
caſes, where king Edward Baliol ſhould. be allowed 
to make uſe of his prerogative in favour of perſons 
of another nation.“ 

Theſe articles were ſigned at Perth, on the eigh- 
teenth day of Auguſt, 1335, by Duncan, earl of 
Fife, and ſeveral others of the Scottiſh nobility. 
Others declared themſelves ready to ſtand out to 
the laſt extremity rather than ſubmit to the yoke 
of the Engliſh, in hopes of receiving ſuccours from 
France; but being diſappointed from that quarter, 
the greateſt part of theſe ſubmitted about the lat- 
ter end of September, on the following condi- 
tions: 

« They promiſed. to obey Edward Baliol as their 
king, during his natural lite, provided that David 
Bruce ſhould ſucceed him in the throne of Scotland, 
as Baliol had no children; and that in the mean 
time Bruce ſhould be honourably maintained at 
London: they allo promiſed in David's name, that 
he ſhould appear in the next Engliſh parliament, to 
be held at London, and ſtand to the award of Ed- 
ward and the Engliſh council.” 

Matters being thus adjuſted, the king of Eng- 
land called an aſſembly of the ſtates of Scotland at 
Edinburgh, on the ninth of November, when two 
inſtruments were drawn up, and ſealed with the great- 
ſeal of the kingdom, declaring that, The kings 
of Scotland, predeceſſors of David Bruce, had held, 
in ancient times, their realm of the kings of Eng- 
land, to whom they had done homage and ſworn 
fealty, as appeared by old records and pleas of the 
crown; David therefore, hy his letters patent, made 
with advice and conſent q the three eſtates of the 
kingdom, in parliament af{.:mbled, did acknowlege 
to hold the kingdom of Scotland, and alſo the Iles, 
of Edward III. king of England, by hege-homage 
and fealty, as of the ſuperior lord of the kingdom 
of Scotland, notwithſtanding all and all manner of 
releaſes, remiſſions, quit-claims, and other letters, 
acts, or deeds whatſoever, made by any king or 
kings of England, to the contrary *.” 

Edward having received the homage of all thoſe 
who ſubmitted to his ſway, returned to England in 
triumph, after having ordered the fortifications of 
Perth to be repaired, the caſtles of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Bothwell to be rebuilt, and left the 
earl of Athol + guardian of the northern parts of 
the kingdom. 

The new general had no ſooner the command 
of the Englith army, than he went and laid ſiege 
to Kildrummy, in which the regent's wife reſided. 
The earl of Marche and fir William Douglas haſt- 
ened immediately to her relief; and though their 
army was not near ſo numerous, they defeated and 
flew the earl of Athol, and relieved the place. 

The regent, elated with this advantage, went 
and laid fiege to the caſtles of Coupar and Loch- 
endoris ; and the ſucceſs of his arms in thoſe parts 
concurred with the intreaties of the pope and the 
French king, to induce Edward to conclude a truce 
with the Scots, till the ninth of May in the enſuing 
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This truce was intended as the prelude to a final 
peace, and a treaty was ſet on foot for that purpoſe, 
at Newcaſtle, about the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, 1336. Thither the regent repaired in 
perſon, attended by ſir William Keith, ſir William 
Douglas, and Robert Lowther, together with fix 
other commiſſioners of the ſame nation, deputed 
by David Bruce from France, to forward the nego- 
ciation : but Philip de Valois, who found his in- 
tereſt in the continuance of the diſſentions between 
the Scots and Engliſh, gave his envoys ſuch in- 
ſtructions, that, though they affected the charac- 
ter of mediators, they omitted no opportunity of 


throwing obſtacles in the way of the intended pa- 


cification. Philip had already ſupplied the Scots 
with conſiderable aids, and he now cauſed to be in- 
timated to them, that though he had interpoſed in 


the quality of a mediator between them and Edward, 


yet he was determined never to give up the cauſe 
of the unfortunate and injured David Bruce, but 


to perſiſt in ſupporting him to the utmoſt of his 


power, in caſe the congreſs ſhould break up with- 
out completing the buſineſs it met upon. Elated 
with theſe promiſes, the Scottiſh deputies inſiſted 
on ſuch high terms, that Edward broke off the 
treaty in a tranſport of reſentment, and both ſides 
prepared for the renewal of hoſtilities as ſoon as 
the truce ſhould be expired. 8 

It had been the conſtant plan of Edward's con- 
duct, ever ſince he had taken the adminiſtration 
upon himſelf, to conciliate the affections of his ſubs 
jects by every popular act he could deviſe; and as 
he was now bent upon reducing the refractory Scots 
to an abſolute ſubmiſſion, he thought it would be 
of no little ſervice to him to oblige the nation with 
ſome ſalutary laws, for the perſervation of public 
tranquility and the more effectually ſecuring the 
property and perſons of individuals from the deſigns 
of ſecret or open deſpoilers. With this view he iſ- 
ſued ſeveral wholeſome proclamations, for the free- 
dom and extenſion of commerce, and the preſer- 
vation of the weight and quality of the ſpecie; for 
the more effectual bringing to juſtice the perpetra- 
tors of murders, robberies, and all other kinds ot 
felony; and for reſtraining his officers from com- 
mitting exceſſes in the caſe of purveyance. By 
theſe and other ſimilar means he ſo endeared him- 
ſelf to his ſubjects, both of the clergy and the laity, 
that in a parliament, held about Midlent this year, 
they chearfully granted him very conſid:rable ſub- 
ſidies for maintaining and improving the conqueſts 
he had made in Scotland, and for the final reduc- 
tion of that nation under the Engliſh government. 

Strengthened with theſe ſupplies, and burning 
with reſentment againſt the Scots, who gave him 
ſuch inceſſant alarms, he ſummoned his military 
tenants to meet him on the borders; and, about 
the month of June, ſet out for Berwick to head his 
army, and marched a fourth time into Scotland, 
where he ravaged in a mercileſs manner thoſe coun- 
ties that had declared againſt him. The lord Beau- 
mont, who commanded a ſeparate detachment, le- 
velled the town and caſtle of Aberdeen to the 
ground, in revenge for the death of fir Thomas Roſ- 


N 8 


ſelin, whom the inhabitants had attacked and lain 


This inſtrument, contained in a cheſt, intitled Scotia, 1s 
Rill to be ſeen in the old Chapter-houſe in the cloyſter of 
Weſtminſter-abbey ; though it is ſuppoſed by Tyrrel, and 
_ Engliſh hiſtorians, to be a mere forgery. Carte, 

mollett. | 


+ David de Strathbogie, who had been received into fa- 
vour, upon his declaring that the fealty he had ſworn to David 
Bruce was the effect of compulſion. 

t We find a ſafe- conduct granted for theſe in Rymer's 
Fœdera, vol. iv. 

on 
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on his landing at Dunotter: and Edward, having 
made a progreſs to the extremity of Scotland, re- 
turned to Perth, where, after ſtaying ſome time to 
recruit his forces, and leaving a ſmall army with 
Baliol, he marched back to England, where he was 
called by more important affairs. 

This was Edward's laſt expedition into Scotland, 
which he now left a miſerable monument of his 
vengeance. It was, indeed, high time for that un- 
happy kingdom to enjoy lome repoſe : fince it was 
firſt invaded by Edward I. fo much Scottiſh blood 
had been ſpilt, that it is aſtoniſhing, after ſo many 
loſſes, the natives ſhould till be able to contend for 
their liberty. 

While Edward was engaged in this fruitleſs ex- 
pedi:ion, the king of France had fitted out a power- 
ful armament, both by ſea and land, for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Scots, and appointed their young 
king David admiral of his fleet, who ſcoured the 
Engliſh channel, waſted the Iſle of Wight, with 
thole of Guernſey and Jerſey, and threatened a de- 
ſcent upon England; while a ſtrong army was aſ 
ſembled by Philip in France, in order to fall upon 
Edward's territories in Guienne He was yet on his 
progreſs in Scotland when he received advice of the 
depredations of the French ; and though he would 
gladly have avoided an open rupture with that nation, 
till he had completed the conqueſt of Scotland, yet 
he thought it high time to provide for the ſafety 
of his kingdom. Accordingly he ſent letters, im- 
powering the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of London, the earls of Surry and Lancaſter, with 
William Clifton, conſtable of Dover, to hold a 
great council at London, for concerting the pro- 
per means to repel the attempts of the enemy, and 
guard the coaſts againſt Bruce and his adherents ; 
at the ſame time he granted a commiſſion to Geoffrey 
de Say, one of his admirals, to make repriſals up- 
on the French fleet, ſhould it appear off the coaſt 
of England or Scotland. At the ſame time he ſent 
agents to form ſeveral neceſſary alliances on the 
continent, to over-ballance the ſuperiority France 
had there over England. He found means to gain 
over to his intereſt the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, 
the duke of Brabant, the earls of Guelders and 
Hainault, his brother-in-law, the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, and other German princes: nay, he neg- 
lected not the private aſſiſtance of ſeveral lords of 
Germany, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and Gaſ- 
cony, who engaged, for certain ſtipulated ſums, to 
ſupply him with a number of horſe. 

Having taken theſe prudent precautions, he, 
upon his return to England, convoked a parliament 
at Weſtminſter, on the third day of March, 1337, 
where his eldeſt ſon, Edward, was created duke of 
Cornwall, the firſt inſtance of that title ever known 
in this country *. In this parliament Edward firſt 
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declated his reſolution to attack France, and uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to wreſt from Philip de Va- 
lois that crown, of which he conceived himſelf to 
be the true heir, as next in blood to the late kino 
In theſe ſentiments he was greatly encouraged by 
Robert of Artois, related to the blood-royal of 
France, who was at this time a refugee in England, 

This nobleman, who had married Philip's ſiſter 
was, of all the great men in France, the perſon that 
acted with moit warmth to procure the crown for 
Philip de Valois, and maintained moſt ſtrenu— 
ouſly the authority of the Salic Law, hoping there. 
by to eſtabliſh a precedent in his favour with regard 
to the earldom of Artois, againſt Maud, his great- 
aunt, who maintained that the ſucceſſion to that eſ. 
cate and title belonged to her, as ſiſter to Robert 
the ſecond earl of Artois, and nearer by one degree 
than this Robert, who was only grand-ſon to the 
former. This affair had been formerly decided in 
favour of the lady; and when, from regent, Phi- 
lip came to be king, Robert, preſuming upon the 
obligations that prince lay under to him, and their 
near affinity, revived the proceſs in the court of 
peers, who again decided in favour of Maud. In 
the courſe of the law- ſuit, it appeared that Robert 
had produced ſome deeds in ſupport of his claim, 
which were, upon examination, proved o have 
been forged by a lady of Bethune, named Devien, 
who had a ſingular talent at counterfeiting ſeals and 
writings. Devien was thereupon condemned to 
die, and Philip diſmiſſed Robert from his court 
with diſgrace, and confiicated his eſtate. Robert 
then withdrew into Hainault; but Philip till con- 
tinuing to purſue him, he took the deſperate courſe 
of throwing himſelf into the arms of the king of 
England, who gave himza very honourable recep- 
tion, and affected to treat him with ſingular marks 
of affection and eſteem. 

Robert was a man of approved valour and great 
experience, and very extenſive capacity; qual:fica- 
tions which gave him a conſiderable weight in the 
Engliſh councils; and as he breathed the moſt im- 
placable revenge againſt Philip, he omitted no ar- 
guments to excite the king and parliament to a war 
againſt France: and on this occaſion he did Edward 
a ſingular piece of ſervice, by gaining over to his 
intereſt Jacob van Ardevelt, a rich brewer of 
Ghent, whoſe credit was ſo great in Flanders, that 
he had cauſed the principal towns to revolt againſt 
their earl. According to Froiſſart, this plebeian, 
by ſetting himſelf up as the patron of the common 
people, who are, in almoſt all countries, at vari- 
ance with their rulers, had gotten all things at his 
command : he never walked the ftreets without a 
guard of fourſcore perſons about him, who, upon 
the leaſt ſign given them, killed every one they 
met, who was obnoxious to their leader, who thus 


He was inveſted with this dukedom © by a wreath on his 
head, a ring on his finger, and a filver verge :” fince which 
time the eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born duke of 
Cornwall. At the ſame ſolemnity were created ſix earls, viz. 
Henry de Lancaſter, of Derby; W. de Montacute, of Saliſ- 
bury; Hugh de Audeley, of Gloceſter; W. de Clinton, of 
Huntingdon ; W. de Bohun, of Northampton ; and Robert 
de Ufford, of Suffolk. Walſingham. 

In this aſſembly alſo certain ſumptuary laws were enacted, 
reſtriting the prelates and nobility to two courſes at every meal, 
and two kinds of food in every courſe, except on certain great 
feſtivals; and for prohibiting all who did not enjoy an eſtate of 
one hundred pounds a year, from wearing furs, ſkins, or filk 
of foreign manufacture; and the uſe of foreign cloth was con- 
fined to the royal family alone. 


Theſe wholeſome and ſalutary laws reſtraining the progreſs 
of luxury and extravagance, and promoting the Engſi 
nufactures, were ſo agrecable to the nation in general, that the 
nobility give him a fifteenth of their rents, the clergy aſixth of 
their revenues, and the boroughs granted a tenth of their move- 
ables, beſides an additional duty of forty ſhillings upon every 
ſack of wool which belonged to foreigners: and in order to 
attach the duke of Brabant the more firmly to his intereſt, he 
agreed that a ſtaple of Engliſh wool ſhould be eſtabliſhed at 
Bruſſels; though ſuch an exportation was extremely prejudicial 
to the manufactures of his own country, and directly contrary 
to the conduct he formerly obſerved, when he wiſcly offered 
2 encouragement to ſuch weavers and clothworkers of the 
ow Countries, as ſhould come and ſettle in England. 


Rymer, Selden. 
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became ſo abſolute and terrible, that no perſon 
would venture to contradict what he thought pro- 
per to propoſe in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Flan- 
ders. This demagogue ſtuck at no mealures, how- 
ever cruel or unjuſt, to ſtrengthen his intereſt or 
gratify his revenge: he obliged the earl of Flanders 
to take refuge in France, and he collected and ſpent 
as he pleaſed all the revenues of the earldom : he 
procured the deaths and baniſhment of all the noble- 
men whom he ſuſpected to be in the earl's intereſt: 
in a word, he erected himſelf into a petty ſovereign, 
and having the hands and hearts of all the com- 
mon people for him, it was no eaſy matter to de- 

rive him of the lawleſs power he had uſurped. 
The alliance of this man proved, however, of in- 
ſinite ſervice to Edward at this juncture, as, be- 
ſides the ſupplies of Flemings he expected from 
him, it afforded him the conveniency of aſſembling 
his army in Flanders, and a means to open a paſſage 
into the enemy's country from that quarter. 

Every thing now preſaged an immediate rupture 
between the crowns of France and England: mean 
time Edward, willing to ſhew his allies that he was 
thoroughly in earaeſt, ordered the duke of Brabant 
to demand the crown of France in his name; at 
the ſame time conſtituted him his lieutenant-general 
of that kingdom, and iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding the French, whom he called his ſubjects, 
to pay him obedience. Philip, on his ſide, invaded 
Guienne, and ſeized the caſtles of that province 
at the ſame time he aſſembled a conſiderable force 
to ſend againſt the Flemings, Edward's new allies, 
and reinſtate the earl of Flanders in the poſſeſſion 
of that country : but Edward took care to ſend an 
army to the relief of the Flemings, under the earls 
of Derby and Suffolk; who hearing that Guy de 
Rickenbourg, natural brother to the earl of Flan- 
ders, had taken poſt in the Iſle of Cadſant, in 
order to cut off all paſſage by ſea to Bruges and 
Ghent, reſolved to drive them from thence. Guy, 
who was prepared for their viſit, gave them a very 
warm reception; but the Engliſh, after an obſtinate 
diſpute, made good their landing, and then a bloody 
engagement enſued, in which the earl of Derby, 
being thrown from his horſe, would in all probabi- 
lity have loſt his life or his liberty, had he not been 
reſcued by fir Walter Manny, a gallant knight of 
Hainault, to whoſe proweſs the victory, which at 
length declared for the Engliſh, was in great mea- 
ſure owing. He took Guy de Rickenbourg priſoner 
with his own hand (by whoſe ranſom he enriched 
himſelf and his poſterity.) The captivity of their 
commander ſtruck the French with ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that, giving ground, they were put to rout 
with great ſlaughter. 

This victory, which was gained on the ninth of 
November, 1337, filled Artevelt and his party with 
the greateſt joy: the Flemings, who bore inveterate 
hatred to the French, preſſed Edward to come over 
without delay, and open the campaign, Accord- 
ingly he began to make preparations for that pur- 
poſe, when Benedict XII. who then filled the pa- 
pal chair, deſirous to prevent the evils which a 
quarrel of this nature threatened to bring upon 
Chriſtendom, ſent over two cardinals to the Engliſh 
court, inthe month of December, toendeavour by all 
poſſible means to compromiſe the differences between 
the two crowns. Edward could not decently reject a 
propoſalof ſochriſtian and equitable a tendency, and 
therefore poſtponed his expedition into Flanders for 
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the preſent, and promiſed to defer the execution of 
his deſigns till the enſuing ſpring, and nominated 
two commiſſioners to treat of a peace with France 
and Scotland. He ſpent the remainder of the win- 
ter, however, in preparing his army and fleet, and 
in ſtrengthening the new alliances he had contracted. 

In the beginning of February, 1338, Edward 
called a parliament, of whom he requeſted an aid 
ſuitable to the great projects he had in view, and 
for paying the ſubſidies which he had been neceſ- 
ſarily obliged to furniſh to his foreign allies. The 
aſſembly complied with all, and even more than 
he aſked; but, notwithſtanding that the aid granted 
on this occaſion was far greater than any with which 
his predeceſſors had ever been indulged, yet it fell 
ſhort of his real exigencies, for excluſive of the pro- 
digious expence attending his armament, his Ger- 
manallies were as inſatiable intheirdemands as they 
were dilatory in the performance of their contracts. 

And now, having taken all the neceſſary pre- 
cautions at home that his prudence could ſuggeſt, 
he thought it neceſſary to croſs the ſea to Antwerp, 
in order to be near his allies, that he might take 
with them the proper meaſures for the execution of 
his deſigns; for although his ambaſſadors had con- 
cluded alliances in his name with ſeveral princes, 
there were ſtill many things to be ſettled with them 
before they could join forces. 

Every thing being ready for his voyage, he ſet 
ſail from the port of Orwell, in Suffolk, on the ſix- 
teenth of July, 1338, with a fleet of three hundred 
ſhips, accompanied by the chief nobility of Eng- 
land; and, after a quick and eaſy paſſage, landed, 
on the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, at Antwerp, 
the capital city of John, duke of Brabant. 

His firſt care, after his arrival, was to have a 
conference with Artevelt, and to ſhew himſelf to 
the Flemings, in order to encourage them by his 
preſence. To that end he made a journey to Ghent, 
where he had an interview with that powerful de- 
magogue, who adviſed him immediately to aſſume 
the title of king of France, by which he would ef- 
fectually ſecure the Flemings in his intereſt, who, 
by his aſſuming that ſtyle, would ſee themſelves 
furniſhed with a plauſible pretext for eluding a 
bond of two millions of florins and a ſentence of 
interdict, in which they had laid themſelves under 
an obligation to the pope, if ever they ſhould make 
war againſt the king of France. 

Edward could not, without ſome difficulty, agree 
to his propoſal, but at length he ſuffered himſelt 
to be perſuaded; and now he ſent to revoke the 
commiſſions he had given for treating of peace 
with Philip, and ſtrictly charged his deputies to do 
nothing in his name, which might prove derogatory 
to his right, or be conſtrued into an acknowlege- 
ment of Philip's title to the crown of France: and 
as to the oath of allegiance that he had taken to that 
monarch for the province of Guienne, by which he 


ſeemed to recognize that right, he pleaded, that 


the proteſt he had entered in the preſence of his 
council, previous to his going over to do homage, 
prevented its being any prejudice to him; that he 
had ſubmitted to it purely out of fear of loſing his 
lands in France; and that, moreover, as it was an 
act of his minority, that was more than ſufficient to 
invalidate whatever had been done. 

Upon Edward's return from Ghent, he was vi- 
ſited by his allies, but they brought with them little 
more than formal civilities, and excuſes for not be- 
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ing able to take the field in leſs than a month. 
This gave Edward no ſmall uneaſineſs, and he be- 
gan to repent that he had fo eaſily conſented to his 
late ſtep, to oblige che Flemings. When the time 
for the rendezvous was come, all the parties ap- 
peared, except john, duke of Brabant, who, though 
Edward's firſt-couſin, made ſome idle pretence tor 
ſtaying away; the truth ſeems to be, that this 
prince was fearful that the two monarchs would at 
length be reconciled, at his coſt, and was therefore 
willing to ſecure himſelf before he engaged heartily 
in the league. Edward ſaw into his deſign, and, 
to quiet all his ſcruples, granted him a very exten- 
ſive charter of commercial privileges for himſelf 
and the inhabitants of Brabant; he gave him thirty 
thouſand pounds in part of his ſubſidy; and, more- 
over, condeſcended to promiſe him under his hand 
not to quit the Low Countries till the war was 
ended: by theſe methods he attached this prince 
to his intereſt, and it was now unanimouſly reſolved 
to attack France forthwith, provided the ſanction 
of the imperial authority, to which the allies were 
ſubje&, could be obtained. | 

To get over this obſtacle, Edward diſpatched the 
marquis of Juliers and others, as his agents to the 
emperor's court, to prepare that monarch for com- 
plying with his views; and repaired himſelf to 
Coblentz, and from thence to Cologne, where the 
emperor not only readily granted him all he re- 
quired, but alſo created him vicar of the empire, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity: the manner of per- 
forming this ceremony we find thus deſcribed by 
Joſ. Barnes, in his Life of Edward III. 

« Two thrones being erected in the open market- 
place, one for the emperor, the other for the king, 
the einperor took his place firſt, and king Edward 
ſat down by him. There were preſent four great- 
dukes, three archbiſhops, fix biſhops, and thirty- 
ſeven earls, and, according to the accounts given 
in by the heralds, ſeventeen thouſand barons, ban- 


nerets, knights, and eſquires. The emperor, having 


his ſceptre in his right hand and his globe in his left, 
and a knight of Almaine (i. e. a German knight) 
holding over his head a naked ſword, his imperial 
majeſty did then and there declare the diſloyalty, 
falſhood, and villainy of the king of France *, and 
thereupon defied him, and pronounced, that he and 
all his adherents had forfeited the protection and 
favour of the emperor : and then he conſtituted 
king Edward vicar-general of the empire, granting 
unto him full and abſolute power on this fide (i. e. 
to the weſtward) of Cologne, whereof he gave 
him his imperial charter, in ſight of all that were 
preſent.” 

This dignity intitled Edward to receive the ho- 
mage of all his German allies, and ſubjected them 
entirely; to his orders. At his return to Brabant 
he convoked another council, when the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon was thought a ſufficient reaſon for poſt- 
poning the landed campaign till the ſummer fol- 
lowing, when it was reſolved to open with the ſiege 
of Cambray. 

Edward, agreeable to his promiſe made to the 
duke of Brabant, determined to paſs the winter in 
the Low Countries, and therefore ſent for his queen 
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over to Antwerp; who, ſoon after her arrival on 
the twenty-ninth of November, 1338), was deli 
vered oſ her third ſon, named Lionel, who was 
afterwards created carl of Uliter and duke of Cha. 
rence. The alliance between Edward and the em. 
peror gave great umbrage to the pope, becauſe 
Lewis of Bavaria, who then fat on the imperial 
throne, had been excommunicated and depoſed by 
the late pontiff, for having ſet up an antipope, from 
whom he had received the crown; and according. 
ly his holineſs wrote a very pathetic letter to Ed. 
ward, exhorting him to break off all connections 
with ſuch an impious uſurper, leſt he ſhould 
find himſelf included in the cenſures that holy 
church had paſſed upon him. Edward, however 
was not a perſon to be cajoled out of his purpoſes, 
eſpecially by a pontiff whom he knew to be pro- 
feſſedly in the intereſts of his enemy; iuſtead 
therefore, of heeding his remonſtrances, he "Ihe 
orders to his commiſſioners at Compeigne, to break 
off their negociations with the French court, at 
which Philip was ſo enraged, that he ſwore in a 
tranſport of rage, that Edward ſhould never again 
poſſeſs a foot of land in France, nor would he lay 
down his arms till he had obliged him to return to 
England with loſs and diſgrace. | 

As Edward's expences, during his ſtay at Bra- 
bant, were exceſſive, his finances conſequently be- 
came ſoon exhauſted, inſomuch that, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1339, he was obliged to borrow 
money of all the foreign princes who could ſupply 
him, for which they had exorbitant intereſt : he 
was even neceſſitated to apply to private perſons, 
and take up ſuch ſums as they could lend, however 
{mall : nay, we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, that he pawned his crown and his queen's 
Jewels to the archbiſhop of Triers for fifty thouſand 
florins , though he received a ſeaſonable ſupply 
of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling from the duke of 
Brabant, which that prince advanced as the por- 
tion of his daughter Margaret, who was affianced 
to prince Edward, the king's eldeſt ſon ; as alſo a 
conſiderable aid from the Engliſh parliament, which 
young prince Edward, whom his father had left 
guardian of the realm at his departure, convoked 
at Northampton, on the twenty-ſixth day of July, 
1338. | 

Theſe and other difficulties retarded his opera- 
tions in ſuch a manner, that he could not take the 
field till the twentieth of September, when he pur 
himſelf at the head of forty thouſand men, and en- 
camped between Marchiennes and Douay, and from 
thence marched into the Cambreſis, which he waſted 
with fire and ſword, and halted ſome time under 
the walls of Cambray, with a deſign to form the 
ſiege of that place; but being informed that Phi- 
lip was advancing, with a formidable army, to give 
him battle, he paſſed the river Schelde, in order to 
meet his enemy, and terminate at once a war at- 
tended with ſo ruinous an expence. 

Nevertheleſs the two monarchs remained for ſix 
days encamped within two leagues of each other, 
in the open country between Veronfoſſe and Flc- 
minguere, without coming to an action. At length 
Edward (ſay the Engliſh hiſtorians, while the French 


* Philip had encroached upon the lands of the empire, by 
ſeizing the caſtle of Crevecœur, in the Cambreſis, and putting 
a garriſon into Cambray, at the requeſt of the biſhop of that 
place, who had ſolicited his protection. Froiſſart. Raynald. 


+ In this tranſaction the Fœdera (as in ſome others) has 


the words Damna & interefſe & retardata ſolutione,” or, 
« uſe and intereſt in caſe of delay of payment,” which plainly 
ſhews, that uſury or intereſt, in our Ax fo ſenſe of the thing, 
was then cuſtomary. Vide Fad. vol. v. p. 101, 102. 


will 
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will have it that Philip) ſent a herald to offer battle, 


which was accepted by the other, and the follow- 
ing Friday, being the twenty-ſecond of Octo- 
ber, was the day appointed to decide their quarrel : 
but, whilſt both ſides were preparing with equal 


.ardour for engagement, Philip received a letter 


from Robert, king of Naples, who paſſed for a 

reat aſtrologer, foretelling him ill ſucceſs when- 
ever he ſhould fight the Engliſh, which had ſuch 
an effect upon the mind of the French king, that 
though Edward, on the day appointed, drew out 
early in the morning in order of battle, the former 
declined coming to an engagement, and the two 
armies returned to their reſpective camps. The 
next day Edward wheeled off towards Aviſnes, for 
the fake of a more convenient ſituation, and ſent 
word to Philip, that he would wait for him all Sun- 
day in order of battle; a challenge, however, the 
French king did not chuſe to hazard, but break- 
ing up his camp, and fortifying his frontier towns 
with ſtrong garriſons, he returned back to Paris, 
and there d1:mifſed his troops. 

Several hiſtorians have been fond of affirming, 
that it was upon the credit of the prediction above 
mentioned that Philip would not venture a battle; 
bat it is very improbable that ſuch a circumitance 
would have induced a great king to take a ſtep ſo 
apparently injurious to his military fame : we are, 
therefore, rather inclined to ſubſcribe to the opi- 
nion of thoſe writers, who ſay that the French king 
would willingly have come to an engagement, but 
his council repreſenting the extreme folly of riſquing 
his crown upon the iſſue of a battle with an enemy, 
whom the ſeaſon of the year muſt ſoon compel to 
retire, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by ſo ſa- 
lutary and prudent an advice. Nangis, a French 
hiſtorian, ſays that Edward retired firſt, not to be 
forced to a battle: this is not the only inſtance of 
contradiction among the hiſtorians of the two na- 
tions; on this occaſion, however, it appears very 
unlikely that Edward, who had croſſed the Schelde 
purpoſely to meet Philip, ſhould retreat through 
tear of fighting ; but the other's reaſons for not 
venturing a battle were very ſtrong. Be that as it 
will, this campaign ended without bloodſhed, and 
Edward, finding that Philip had retreated, dif- 
miſſed his German troops into winter-quarters, 
and with own forces marched to Bruſſels, where 
he arrived on the firſt of November, 1339. 

Notwithſtanding the engagements which Edward 
hadentered into with the duke of Brabant, to ſtay in 
the Low Countries till the war was ended, he found 
it impoſſible to keep his promiſe. His abſence had 
occaſioned many diſorders in England, where bands 
of robbers and freebooters patrolled the kingdom in 
large bodies; and the Brucean party had taken ad- 
vantage of theſe circumſtances, not only to recover 
what they had loſt in Scotland, but even to invade 
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| the northern counties of England. In conſequence 
of theſe and other advices of a ſimilar nature, all 
requiring his preſence at home, he determined to 
return to England; and, in order to ſatisfy the 
duke of Brabant, who objected ſtrongly to his de- 
parture, he indulged that prince with a grant of 
tifteen hundred pounds per annum, and promiſed 
to make the marquis of Juliers an Engliſh peer, 
which he did afterwards by creating him earl of 
Cambridge, on the ſeventh of May, 1342, with a 
penſion of one thouſand pounds per annum for the 
lupport of that dignity, but he never received any 
ſummons to parliament : he alſo left his ally the 
duke, four Engliſh lords as hoſtages “, beſides his 
queen and the new-born prince, who continued at 
Antwerp as pledges for his return. 

Having thus ſettled his affairs in Flanders, henext 
called a council of the allies, wherein it was una- 
n1imouſly reſolved to begin the enſuing year's cam- 
paign with the ſiege of Tournay: then ſetting ſail for 
England, he arrived at Harwich on the twenty-firſt 
of February, 1340, and that ſame day iſſued out 
writs for aſſembling a new parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter, on the twenty-ninth of March following +. 
At the meeting of this aſſembly the members 
ſhewed an uncommon alacrity in aſſiſting the king, 
and providing for the ſecurity of the realm againft 
all invaders; orders were given for fortifying South- 
ampton and the Iſle of Wight; for fitting out a fleet 
of one hundred and fifty fail, to protect the coaſts; 
tor ſending ſupplies of proviſion-to the caſtles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling; and for raiſing a body of 
leven hundred and eighty-one men at arms, two 
thouſand light-horſe, and two thouſand and ten 
archers, for defending the Marches bordering up- 
on Scotland. In return for theſe tokens of affection 
in his people, the king granted a full remiſſion of 
all debts due to the crown, and of all proſecutions 
on foreſt-treſpaſſes ſince his acceſſion to the throne: 
to theſe he added a confirmation of the two char- 
ters, and of the franchiſes of boroughs. At the 
lame time ſeveral excellent regulations were made, 
for preventing the extortion or oppreſſion of the 
keepers of the king's priſons, and of his other of- 
ficers ; the unneceſſary delay of law- ſuits; and, in 
ſhort, every ſtep was taken to confirm a perfect 
agreement between the king and his people. How- 
ever, before the parliament broke up, they pre- 
ſented an addreſs, praying that the title of King 
of France, which Edward had aſſumed, and made 
uſe of in all the public acts, might not in any wife 
be extended to influence the Engliſh affairs ; and 
alſo, that they might be bound to obey him only 
as king of England; and that this nation ſhould not 
be in ſubjection to the king of France.” Where- 
upon the king gave the parliament letters patent of 
a ſingular nature for that purpoſe, which were, the 


ſucceeding year, paſſed into a ſtatute . 
Edward's 


Alt. 


Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby; William de Mon- 


tacute, earl of Saliſbury and earl-marſhal; William de 
_ earl of Northampton; and Robert de Ufford, earl of 
uffolk. 

+ A clauſe was added to the writs of ſummons directing 
that none but knights (gladiis cincti), or military tenants, 
of the crown ſhould be choſen for , the ſeveral counties, and 
particularly that no ſheriffs or place-men ſhould be returned. 
Rot. Pat. 13 Ed. III. 

+ This writ, or declaration, which is well deſerving a 
— in the Engliſh hiſtory, was conceived in the following 
erms: 


« Edward, by the grace of God, king of England and 
France, and lord of Ireland, to all thoſe which theſe letters 
ſhall hear or ſee, greeting. 

« Know ye, that whereas ſome people do think, that by 
reaſon that the realm of France 1s devolved to us as right heir 
of theſame, and foraſmuch as we be king of France, our realm 
of England ſhould be put under ſubjection of the king and of 
the realm of France, in time to come; we, having regard to 
the eſtate of our realm of England, and of our liege-people of 
the ſame, will, grant, and eſtabliſh, for us and for our — and 
ſucceſſors, by the aſſent of the prelates, earls, barons and 


commons of our realm of England, in this our preſent par- 
liament, 
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Edward's firſt campaign on the continent having 
produced no conſiderable event, he ſeemed deter- 
mined to render the ſecond of more importance; 
and having obtained ſuch ample ſupplies from his 
parliament, he prepared to ſet out for Flanders, 
and proſecute the war with redoubled vigour: but 
as he was on the eve of his departure, he received 
certain advice from the duke of Gueldres, that the 
French king had aſſembled a powerful armament, 
both by ſea and land to intercept him on his paſ- 
ſage, or to over-power him in caſe he ſhould effect 
a landing: but Edward, glowing with the impa- 
tient ardour of a vouthful hero, affected to treat 
this intelligence with contempt, and ſtill perſiſted 
in his reſolution of croſſing the ſea at the time he 
had fixed for his departure, namely, about the 
middle of June. The biſhop of Chicheſter, who 
was then chancellor, thought it his duty to perſuade 
the king to delay his voyage till he ſhould be able 
to take with him a fleet ſufficient to oppole the ene- 
my by ſea; this prudent advice appearing to Ed- 
ward as an affront to his courage, in the firſt emo- 
tion of his reſentment he took the ſeals from the 
chancellor, who thereupon quitted the court. But 
when the king became a little cooler, he ſent for 
his two chief admirals, Morley and Crabbe, whoſe 
opinions corroborating that of the biſhop, Edward, 
with a magnanimity and juſtice never to be ſuffi- 
ciently extolled, ſent for the prelate again to court, 
aſked his pardon for the offence he had given him 
by the too great warmth of his temper, reſtored to 
him the ſeals of his office, and gave orders for fitting 
out a fleet, and manning it without delay. 
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from the hour above-mentioned till ſeven in the 
evening. 

Ihe French obſerving a large Engliſh ſhip which 
diſplayed the royal banner of England, they made 
no doubt that Edward was on board in perſon, and 
therefore directed their chiet efforts to take or de. 
{troy her; but the king, who had made uſe of this 
as a politic deception, was 1n another ſhip, of equal 
force but leſs diſtinguiſhed: here he gave his orders 
with a coolneſs and intrepidity that excited admi-. 
ration as well in his ſoldiers as failors, who were 
amazed at the knowlege and conduct of their royal 
and youthful leader, which ſeemed to rival that of 
the moſt experienced commanders by land or ſea: 
in a word, the common men were ſo animated by 
his example, that they fought with unparalleled 
bravery ; nor were the French wanting on their 
part, either in {kil] or courage; but the Engliſh 
archers, who excelled all the reſt of the world in 
bowmanſhip, plied their arrows with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that they ſwept the enemy's decks at almoſt every 
diſcharge ; and the men at arms boarding their vel- 
ſels with irreſiſtible fury, obliged them, after a 
bloody and obſtinate conflict, to ſhun a more im- 
mediate and ſanguine fate by leaping into the ſez, 
which they did by hundreds. 

In this critical moment of horror and confuſion, 
admiral Morley came in ſight with the northern 
fleet, and falling pell-mell among the ſhattered 
ſquadrons of the French, fixed the victory on the 
fide of his countrymen. Two of the French ad- 
mirals were ſlain, with upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand men; and two hundred and thirty of their 


Every thing being got ready with a diſpatch 
equal to his wiſhes, and having obtained a loan of 
twenty thouſand marks from the city of London, he 
embarked at Orwell, on the thirteenth of June, at- 
_ tended by the principal nobility of the kingdom. 


largeſt ſhips were taken. Sir John Crabbe, the 


other of Edward's admirals was ſent in purſuit of 
the few ſhips of the enemy which eſcaped the ge- 


neral deſtruction, but could not overtake them. 
The king, who had received a flight wound in his 


His fleet conſiſted of two hundred and fifty fail of | right thigh, paſſed that night on board, and the 


ſhips, on board of which was a powerful body of 
men at arms and archers. A few days after his 
departure, he eſpied the enemy's fleet lying in the 
harbour of Sluys, and prepared for an engagement 
the enſuing day, when, early in the morning (of 
Midſummer-day), he ſaw the French navy, ad- 
vanced about a mile without the harbour, and 
formed into three diviſions, headed by as many 
admirals. His eager deſire of acquiring fame made 
him behold this as the moſt joyful fight that had 
ever met his eyes: and both ſides being determined 
to exert their utmoſt efforts, the engagement be- 
gan about eleven in the forenoon, and was the 
greateſt and moſt memorable that had been yet 
ſeen in thoſe ſeas, and the firſt wherein a king of 
England had commanded in perſon. 

Having formed his order of battle after the ex- 
ample of the French, he hauled upon a wind, in 
order to gain the weather-gage, and then bearing 
down upon the enemy, he made the onſet with in- 
credible. fury ; the ſhips immediately grappling 
each other, they formed a ſtable and compact 


next day landed with his forces at Sluys, from 
whence he proceeded to Ghent, where his queen 
had been lately delivered of a fourth ſon, who was 
afterwards famous under the title of John of Ghent 
(or Gaunt), duke of Lancaſter. 

This defeat was conſidered in France as having 
given ſuch a fatal blow to the naval force of thar 
kingdom, that none of Philip's courtiers durſt ac- 
quaint him with the loſs, till his buffoon diſcovered 
it to him by the following artful jeſt : coming into 
the royal preſence, he cried out ſeveral times, 
« Cowardly Enghſhmen ! daſtardly Engliſhmen ! 
faint-hearted Engliſhmen! ? The king aſked him 
what he meant by that exclamation ? © Becaule 
(ſaid he) they durſt not leap into the ſea as our 
gallant Frenchmen did.“ 

Edward being at liberty, by this victory, to land 
his troops without oppoſition, aſſembled the fineſt 
army that any king of England had as yet com- 
manded: it conſiſted of one kundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men, Engliſh, Germans, Flemings, and Gal- 
cons. With theſe numerous forces he laid ſiege to 


body, on which the men fought as if on dry land, 


Tournay, after detaching fifry thouſand men, un. 


— 


liament, ſummoned at Weſtminſter, the Wedneſday next after 
the Sunday in Midlent, the fourteenth year of our ſaid reign 
over our realm of England, and the firſt over France, that by 
the cauſe or colour of that, that we be king of France, and 
that the ſaid realm to us pertaineth as aforeſoid, to be named 
king of France in our ſtyle, or that we have changed our ſeals, 
or our arms, nor from commandments which we have made, 
or from henceforth ſhall make, as king of France, our ſaid 


realm of England, nor the people of the ſame, of what eſtate | 


or condition they be, ſhall not, in any time to come, be put 
in ſubjection nor in oheiſance to us, nor of our heirs nor ſuc- 
ceſſors, as kings of France, as afore is faid, nor be ſubject nor 
obedient ; but ſhall be free, acquit of all manner of all ſub- 
jection and obeiſance aforeſaid, as they were wont to be in the 
time of our progenitors kings of England, for ever. Dated at 
Weſtminſter, the fourteenth year of our reign over England, 
and the firſt over France.“ Ses Statutes at large. 
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der the conduct of Robert d' Artois, who poſted 
himſelf near St. Omer's, to favour the ſiege. * heſe 
laſt troops were compoſed chiefly of the militia of 
Flanders, who being quite unacquainted with mi- 
litary diſcipline, went one day, in a tumultuous 
manner, to the number of eighteen thouſand, with 
a deſign to pillage the ſuburbs of St. Omer's: Eu- 
des IV. duke of Burgundy, and the count d' Ar. 
magnac, who commanded in the place, ſallied out 
upon them, and ſlew above three thouland; a loſs 
which in itſelf would have been undelerving of no- 


| tice, had it not given occaſion to a more fatal 


event. The reſt of the Flemings, on hearing the 
news of the defeat of their comrades, with the ad- 
ditional (though groundleſs) circumſtance, that a 
conſiderable body of troops, under the two leaders 
above-mentioned, were in full march to fall upon 
them, were ſtruck with a ſudden panic, and be- 
took themſclves to a ſhameful and precipitate flight, 
ſome to their own homes, others roEdward's camp. 

In the mean time the king received advice that 
Philip was in full march, with an army much ſu- 
perior to that of the Engliſh, to oblige him to raiſe 
the ſiege of Tournay *. Edward, ſenſible that the 
neighbourhood of ſuch an army would greatly re- 
tard, if not in the end defeat his operations, in or- 
der to amuſe Philip, and, if poſſible, divert him 
from his purpoſe, ſent an herald to him with a let- 
ter, in which he made him a propoſal © to decide 
their quarrel either by ſingle combat, or by fight- 
ing at the head of one hundred men on each ſide, 
in order to prevent the greater effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood: or, ſhould he be diſpoſed not to accept of 


either of theſe offers, that in ſuch caſe he would 


appoint a day for a general engagement under the 
walls of the town.” 

This letter was directed © To Philip de Valois,” 
without any other title ; and as Philip's whole de- 
ſign was not to hazard an engagement, but only to 
harraſs the beſiegers, in order to oblige them to 
raiſe the ſiege, taking advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, returned for anſwer, that ** he had ſeen a let- 
ter addreſſed to one Philip de Valois, but as it was 
not for him, he ſhould have returned no anſwer to 
the contents, only that he was willing to obſerve, 
that Edward having ſwore fealty to him tor the du- 
chy of Guienne, and by that act acknowleged his 
ſuperiority, it ill became him to ſend a defiance to 
his liege lord and ſovereign; and that as Edward's 
hoſtilities had hindered him from undertaking the 
propoſed cruſade againſt the Infidels, he truſted 
in the protection of God, who would enable him 
to drive a traitor and the invader of his dominions 
out of them with ſhame and confuſion +” 

Philip, after having ſent back the herald with 
his anſwer, continued his march, and encamped 
between the bridges of Creſſin and Bouvines. The 
preſence of ſo powerful an army inſpired the be- 
ſieged with the greateſt ſpirits : the place was pro- 
vided with a garriſon of about fifteen thouſand mi- 
litia, under the command of Robert Butraud and 
Matthew de la Trie, marſhals of France, aſſiſted 
by the counts of Eu, Guiſnes, Foix, Narbonne, 
and other gallant noblemen, who were reſolved to 


— 


95 


brave the utmoſt extremity rather than give up ſo 
important a truſt: in a word, the defence of the 
belieged was ſo valliant, and the Engliſh were fo 
continually alarmed by detachments from the French 
army, that Edward, after ſeveral aſſaults, equally 
deſperate and unſucceſsful, found himſelf obliged 
to convert the ſiege into a blockade, hoping by that 
means to tire out the patience of his enemies both 
within and withour, and to oblige the firſt to ſur- 
render the place, or the latter to hazard an engage- 
ment for its relief, 

While things were in this ſituation, Joanna de 
Valois, mother-in-law to Edward, and ſiſter of the 
king of France, who had retired to the abbey of 
Fonteville, after the death of her huſband the late 
carl of Hainault, left her retreat, and came to em- 
ploy her good offices in order to effect an accom- 
modation between two princes, both ſo nearly re- 
lated to her; and her truly Chriſtian endeavours 
met with ſuch ſucceſs, that at length the two 
monarchs were prevailed on to conſent to a truce, 
which was to laſt from the twentieth of September 
to the twenty-fifth of June the next year. By the 
articles of this treaty it was provided, 

That both ſides ſhould retain the places they 
then poſſeſſed: that the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould have liberty to return to their reſpective 
homes during the truce, but were to engage their 
parole of honour to return to the perſons whoſe 
captives they were, at the expiration thereof: and 
laſtly, that the Scots, with ſome other allies, were 
to have the benefit of this armiſtice, provided they 
choſe to accept the offer.“ | 

It may appear very extraordinary, that a prince 
of Edward's great valour and capacity ſhould have 
ſo readily agreed to ſuch an impolitic (and indeed 
diſgraceful) truce, by which he for ever gave up 
the proſpect of taking Tournay, with all the ad- 
vantages of a ſucceſstul campaign: but upon a 
cool review of the ſituation of affairs at that junc- 
ture, our ſurprize will ceaſe, and we ſhall be con- 
vinced that this ſtep was leſs the effect of Edward's 
inclination, than of real neceſſity; and that three 
very cogent reaſons compelled him to act in 2 
manner which ſeemed ſo little agreeable to the 
great deſigns he had formed: theſe were, firſt, 
the defection of the emperor and the duke of Bra- 
bant, who had both receded from the league: ſe- 
condly, the exceſſive charge of maintaining ſo nu- 
merous an army, for which his remittances from 
England were far inferior from what he expected, 
or was neceſſary : laſtly, that he was thereby ſaved 
the ſhame of being obliged to raiſe the ſiege he had 
undertaken. Beſides, he found it very neceſſary 
to give himſelf and his troops ſome repoſe, and en- 
deavour to remedy the inconveniences cauſed by 
the levity of his allies and the exhauſting of his fi- 
nances. 

When Edward left England, he had ſettled his 
affairs in ſuch a manner as he thought himſelf ſe- 
cure of receiving punctually the neceſſary ſums for 
paying his numerous army; but he was no ſooner 
engaged in the ſiege of Tournay, but, to his infi- 
nite diſappointment, he found himſelf driven to 


* Philip was joined on this occafion by David Bruce, king of 
Scotland; Phili king of Navarre; John, king of Bohemia; 
the dukes of Brittany and Lorrain ; the biſhops Liege, Metz, 
and Verdun; and by the counts of Bar, Montbeliard, Genoa, 
and Savoy, with large bodies of troops from their ſeveral 
_— Froiſſart. Rymer. Walſingh. 
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| 


| 


+ Edward's letter was dated at Cheſne os the Scheld, 
near Tourney, July 26, 1340. Philip's anſwer is dated the 
thirtieth of the ſame month in the Fields near the Priory of 
St. Andrew des Airs. See Rymer's Fœdera, vol. v. p. 199. 
and Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 428, 429. 
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the greateſt ſtraits, through want of money; his | excite a popular tumult, but happily the temper 


credit began to ſuffer greatly, and the zeal and ar- 
dour of his allies gradually to cool in conſequence 
thereof; to quiet their preſent clamours, he had 
been obliged to give them bonds and ſecurities for 
large ſums, at an exorbitant intereſt : and now leav- 
ing Henry of Lancaſter, carl of Derby, as a pledge 
for the payment, he repaired privately, with his 
queen and two young ſons, to Zealand, where, on 
the twenty-ſeventh of November, he took ſhipping 
for England, and, after a tempeſtuous and danger- 
ous paſſage of three days, anchored ſomewhere 
about the mouth of the Thames, from whence he 
proceeded immediately up the river, and Janded 
about midnight at the Tower of London, which, 
as his arrival was unforeſeen, he found wholly un- 
guarded: for this unpardonable remiſſneſs in their 
duty, he ordered Nicholas de la Beche, conſtable 
of the Tower, and all his under officers to be com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody. 

But the king's reſentment fell ſtill heavier upon 
the officers of his revenue, to whoſe neglect or 
malverſation in levying the ſubſidies he imputed 
the diſhonour which had befallen him on the con 
tinent ; the following perſons being, by his order, 
deprived of their reſpective charges, and impri- 
ſoned, viz. Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London; 
the lord Thomas Wake, {ir John St. Paul, keeper 
of the great-ſeal; the biſhop of Chicheſter, chan- 
cellor ; the biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, lord- 
treaſurer; fir John Stonore, lord chief quſtice of the 
King's Bench; Michael Wath, Henry Stratford, 
and Robert Chickwell, clerks of the Chancery; 
add Philip Thorp, clerk of the Exchequer: and a 
commiſſion was iſſued, for enquiring into their 


failures and miſdemeanors, in conſequence of which 


they were puniſhed with great ſeverity. 

The like fate would in all probability have at- 
tended John Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
had he not, upon the firlt notice of the king's ar- 
rival, retired to his dioceſe. This prelate had been 
left by Edward in the character of prime miniſter 
during his abſence; and had likewiſe been en- 
truſted with the charge of paying the king's debts 
to the merchants and corporations of Brabant and 
Flanders ; and though the firſt year's ninth had 


been allotted for that purpoſe, he had been greatly 


negligent in forwarding the neceſſary remittances, 


which had been the chief cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of 


his majeſty's affairs before Tournay. Stratford, ſen- 
fible that he had expoſed himſelf to the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, ſheltered himſelf in his ſacerdotal charac- 
ter; and when Edward ſent a public notary to him, 
requiring him to make good his bonds forthwith, 
or to go over to Flanders and remain in that coun- 
try until the creditors ſhould be fatisfied, and in 
the mean time ordered him to repair to court and 
give an account of his conduct; he not only re- 
tuſed to comply with either of theſe orders, but ſer 
himſelf, by every poſſible means, to thwart and 
perplex his ſovereign. With this view he convened an 
aſſembly of the clergy and laity at Canterbury, in the 
cathedral, where he complained of the rights of the 
church having been infringed by the late extraordi- 
nary levies, and declared himſelf ready, after the ex- 


ample of the holy Thomas Becket his predeceſſor | ag 


in that ſee, to venture his life in the defence of holy 
church and her ſons, againſt all attempts of the ſe- 
cular power to render them ſublervient. In a word, 


he omitted nothing that he thought moſt likely to 


of the times was not ſuited to his rebellious and in- 


famous purpoſes : he went, however, ſo far as to 
publiſh ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
who ſhould ſcize the perſons, lands, or goods of 
the clergy, or inform againſt a biſhop for treaſon 
or other capital crimes. 

When the king was informed of this inſolent 
ſtretch of eccleſiaſtical prerogative, he cauſed a de- 
claration to be entered againſt the primate in his 
court of Exchequer; at the ſame time ſome mer. 
chants of Brabant, commiſſioned by their duke 
affixed a ſummons on the public Croſs at Canter. 
bury, for the archbiſhop to appear in the duke's 
court of juſtice, to anſwer for the debts in which 
he was bound, and to continue in the Low Coun. 
tries until the whole ſhould be fully diſcharged 
The archbiſhop little regarded the latter of theſe ci. 
tations; and as to the ſummons ſent him from the 
court of Exchequer, he returned for anſwer, that 
he was ready to ſubmit his conduct to the jug. 
ment of his peers, ſaving however the rights of 
holy church, and the dignity of his own order; a 
ſalvo very common with the prieſts of thoſe times, 
to elude the juſt puniſhment due to their ſeditious 
practices. 

Edward, therefore, found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity to call together his parliament, which met 
at Weſtminſter on the twenty-third day of April, 
1541, in which the archbiſhop appeared with a 
pomp of attendance that partook rather of the ap- 
pearance of one going to receive the rewards of the 
moſt loyal ſervices, than that of a perſon called to 
an account for ſacrificing the honour and intereſt of 
his ſovereign and the nation. On entering the houſe, 
he demanded to take his ſeat as the firſt peer of the 
realm ; but was told, that would not be allowed 
him till he had anſwered to the charge exhibited 
againſt him; whereupon retiring, he placed him- 
ſelf at the door with his croſs in his hand, and de- 
clared himſelf reſolved to ſupport the rights of the 
church: but all his efforts to carry his point proved 
ineffectual, even though he ſolicited ſeveral lords 
as they came from the houſe to uſe their good of- 
fices in his behalf. 

The archbiſhop, notwithſtanding his being in 
diſgrace with the king, had nevertheleſs a ſtrong 
party among the temporal peers as well as among 
the prelates, which latter thought their own inter- 
eſts and the honour of the church deeply concerned 
in the metropolitan's ſucceſs. By means of theſe 
friends he found means to get a bill brought into 
the houſe, for exempting peersof the realm trom be- 
ing obliged to anſwer againſt complaints exhibited 
againſt them by the king, except in parliament ; 
but it being objected, that ſuch an act would be 
inconliſtent with the intereſt of the government, 
which, in many caſes, would not admit of waiting 
for afſembling a 18 to puniſh every offender, 
the propoſers of the bill petitioned the king, that 
a committee of twelve perſons might be appointed, 
to conſider in what caſes peers ſhould be bound to 
anſwer in any other court than that of parliament. 

The committee having made their report, it oc- 
calioned ſeveral warm debates; but at length it was 
reed, that the following clauſe ſhould be added 
to the bill under conſideration, viz. That peers 
ſhould be tried by their peers in parliament, and 


that their temporalities, lands, tenements, and ef- 


fects ſhould not be liable to ſeizure, nor their perſons 
to 
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' money and effects, ſhould account for every thing 
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to artet, {or any thing relating to any office they 
ſhould enjoy under the crown; ſaving, however, 
the king's rights and the ſuits of parties; and pro- 
vi ed, that thoſe peers who were ſherilts, or farmers 
o Countics 12 fee, or had received any of the king's 


oi that nature, either by themſelves or their attor- 
nies, in the uſual places, and agreeable to the ac- 
cuſtomed forms.“ 

This clauſe particularly affected the caſe of the 
archbiſhop, who, finding his proceedings not ſo 
fully approved by the parliament as he expected, 
and apprehenſive that he ſhould ar laſt find him- 
ſelf abandoned to the whole weight of the royal diſ- 
pleaſure, he thought proper to caſt himſelf upon 
the king's mercy; and having made his ſubmiſſion 
in the Painted Chamber, Edward received him 
with great condeſcenſion, and reinſtated the metro- 
politan in his former place about court, not being 
willing to continue longer a quarrel which might 
have proved vexatious in the preſent poſture of 
his affairs, by reaſon of his frequent occaſions for 
the aſſiſtance of the clergy. 

By the Rolls of parliament we find, however, 
that this aſſembly made ſeveral attempts to cir- 
cumſcribe the royal prerogative, which Edward, 
much againſt his inclination, was obliged to com- 
ply with, but not without entering a private 
proteſt, importing that he would revoke, with the 
firſt opportunity, all grants and commiſſions that 
ſhould be extorted from him by the neceſſity of his 
affairs. This compliance was a very politic ſtep 
in Edward, who now found the parliament in a 
humour to indulge him with very conſiderable ſub- 
ſidies, and in particular with twenty thouſand ſacks 
of wool, to be tranſported to Flanders before Mi- 
chaelmas, with a prohibition to all other perſons 
from exporting any quantity of that merchandize 
till after that period, on pain of forfeiting thrice 
the value, together with life and member. This 
aid, however, came too late to prevent the bad ef- 
fect of Edward's loſt credit among his allies, moſt 
of whom, either from thinking themſelves ill treated 
by the delay in the payment of their ſubſidies, or 
being bribed by French gold, deſerted the Engliſh 
cauſe: among the reſt, the emperor, Lewis of Ba- 
varia, not only reſumed his connections with the 
French king, whoſe niece he had married, bur alſo 
deprived Edward of the vicariate of the empire, 
which at once releaſed his other German allies from 
the oath of homage they had taken to him. In a 
word, there appeared httle probability of his ever 
being able to exert himſelf again to any purpoſe, 
for the recovery of his dominions on the continent, 
or proſecuting his claim to the crown, when an un- 
expected event opened him a way into the very heart 
of Philip's kingdom, where he could attack that 
monarch with much leſs expence, and a greater 
probability of ſucceſs, than in his former expedi- 
tion, , 
Arthur II. duke of Brittany, left three ſons by 
his firſt wife, viz. John II. who ſucceeded him; 
Guy, earl of Penthievre; and Peter: by a ſecond 
wife he left a fourth ſon, named John, who was earl 
of Montfort, in right of his mother. John II. and 
Peter had no iſſue; Guy, who died in 1330, left 
a daughter, named Joanna, who was given, by her 
uncle John, in marriage to Charles de Chatillon, 
bother to Lewis, earl of Blois : he was generally, 
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of the year 1341, there remained two of the family, 
John, earl of Montfort, and Joanna his niece, wite 
of Charles de Blois: both theſe laid claim to the 
dukedom ; Joanna by right of repreſentation, as 
daughter of Guy, elder brother of John de Mont- 
fort; and the latter, as brother of the late duke, 
and conſequently one degree nearer than his niece, 
and was actually received as the ſucceſſor by the 
people of Nantes, where he convoked an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, in order to get them to acknnowlege 
his title; but very few members of any conſequence 
appeared there in his favour except Henry de Leon, 
a nobleman of great valour, experience, and in- 
tereſt, 

John finding that he could not carry his point by 


fair means, had recourſe to other methods ; he 


ſeized his brother's treaſures into his hands, and; 
having collected a numerous army, he quickly re- 
duced the towns of Breſt, Rennes, Hennebon, 
Vannes, Auray, Guerrande, Cartraix, and ſeveral 
other places that had eſpouſed the cauſe of his com- 
petitor. But as he had good reaſon to believe that 
Philip de Valois would uſe all his power to oppoſe 
his pretenſions, he thought it expedienttoſtrengthen 
himſelf by ſome powerful alliance: with this view 
he came over to England, and made Edward an of- 
fer of doing him homage, and acknowleging him 
as king of France, provided he would eſpoule his 
cauſe, and furniſh him with the requiſite afliſtance. 
Edward, who was now wholly diſengaged from his 
German allies, readily accepted the propoſal ; and, 
by the mediation of Robert d' Artois, Montfort's 
couſin, a treaty was concluded, upon which the earl 
returned to Nantes, where he was ſcarcely arrived 
when Philip, who had obtained intelligence of what 
had paſſed at the Engliſh court, ſent him a ſummons 
to appear before the court of peers of France, to 
make good his claim to the duchy of Brittany. 
Montfort, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting but that his 
negociations with Edward continued a profound ſe- 
eret, and perſuaded of the legality of his own title, 
repaired to Paris by the day appointed; but he 
found the error and imprudence of this ſtep at his 
very firſt audience, for Philip plainly told him, that 
he had no right to the ſucceſſion of Brittany, and 
moreover reproached him with having done homage 
to the king of England, who was the profeſſed ene- 
my of France, and entering into an alliance with 
him. Montfort acknowleged his having made a 
Journey to England, alleging it was upon private 
affairs, but denied his having done homage to Ed- 
ward, withal adding, that he was ready to ſtand 
trial, and ſubmit to the award of his judges, inre- 
lation to the affair of Brittany : Philip thereupon 
appointed a day for the judgment of the proceſs, 
but in the mean time forbad the earl to ſtir out of 
Paris. | 
Convinced by this injunction, that he had every 
thing to fear, both for his cauſe and the fafety of 
his perſon, took a reſolution to make his eſcape, 
and accordingly, putting on the diſguiſe of a mer- 
chant, and withdrawing himſelf by night out of 
Paris, he retired into Brittany. Philip was no ſooner 
informed of his eſcape, than, in a tranſport of rage 
and indignation, he inſtantly confiſcated the earldom 
of Montfort, commanded the parliament of Paris, 
by his ſole authority and without proceeding to 
trial, to adj udge Brittany to Charles de Blois, and, 
the more effectually to carry the ſentence into exe- 


called Charles de Blois. John II. dying in thecourſe 


cution, he ſupplied his nephew with a numerous 
| — 
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army, which aſſembled at Angers, under the com- hands of the Engliſh. The truce made before 


mand of his eldeſt fon, John, duke of Normandy, Tournay, wherein the Scots were included, had 
with whom went others of the princes of the blood, | obliged Robert Stuart to lay down his arms; bu— 


and a great number of the principal nobility of 


France. 
Their firſt attempt was on Chantoceaux, which, 


after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſurrendered; they next 
hid ſiege to Nantes, of which likewiſe they made 
"themſelves maſters, through the treachery of the 
citizens: Henry de Leon, the governor, having 
made a raſh ſally, in which he loſt upwards of two 
hundred men, owing to the incautious manner of 
-his proceeding; John de Montfort, on his return, 
gave him a ſevere check for his ill conduct, which 
fo exaſperated the governor, that, ſacrificing his 
duty and his honour to the emotions of his reſent- 
ment, he is faid to have ſent the duke of Normandy 
word, that if he would attack the place at an hour 
appointed, he ſhould find an ealy admittance : 
whatever truth may be in this, it is certain that 


the gates of the town were thrown open to the | 


enemy almoſt as foon as they preſented themſelves 


-before it, when, entering without refiſtance, they | 


ſeized John de Montfort in the caſtle and ſent him 
to Paris, where he was confined, in the great tower 
of the Louvre, for ſeveral years. 

This event would doubtleſs have terminated the 
diſpute between the two candidates, had it not been 
for the maſculine genius and conjugal fidelity of 
Jane“ of Flanders, wife of John de Montfort, who, 
fo far from ſinking beneath the misfortnnes that 
had befallen her family, undertook to retrieve her 
huſband&'s affairs. She was as at Rennes when ſhe 
received the unfortunate news of her huſband's cap- 
tivity; upon which ſhe immediately aſſembled the 
burghers and principal men of the place, and com- 
3ng into the midſt of them with her infant-fon in 
her arms, ſhe recommended him to their protection 
as the laſt male heir of the race of their dukes, in 
fuch a pathetic manner, that they vowed one and 
all to ſupport her with their lives and fortunes. 
Her next care was to make a conſiderable largeſs 
to the troops, to bind them more effectually to her 
fervice; and, committing the government of the 
city to William de Cadoudal, ſhe ſhut herſelf up 
with her ſon in Hennebon, a port of great ſtrength 
in Brittany, where ſhe determined to remain in 
hopes of ſuccour from England. 

A body of troops had been actally raiſed for that 
purpoſe, under the command of Robert d'Artois, 
and a fleet aſſembled for tranſporting them to Brit- 
tany ; but juſt as they were ready to depart, Ed- 
ward found his attention diverted to another quar- 
ter, by affairs of greater conſequence, that would 
not admit of any delay. 

Whilſt Edward was employed in his war with 
France, the Scots, under- Robert Stuart, regent, 
had made another effort to recover their liberty, 
and had gained great advantages over Baliol, who 
commanded the Engliſh army: he was bravely ſe- 
conded by William Douglas, who never ceaſed to 
ſupport the cauſe of his exiled ſovereign, and found 
means to take the caſtle of Edinburgh by ſurprize. 
By theſe and other ſucceſſes in favour of the Brucean 
party, Baliol had been obliged to retire from the 
centre of the kingdom, and ſhelter himſelf in thoſe 
places on the borders which he had put into the | 
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no ſooner was that truce broken by the affair of Brit. 
tany, than the Scots re- aſſembled, and laid ſiege * 
Stirling, of which they made themſelves matters 
after repeated and vigorous aſſaults. 

Edward began now to perceive his miflake, in 
believing that he had ſo far humbled the Scots that 
they would never again be in a condition to give 
him trouble. Fired with rage and indignation, he 
reſolved to invade their kingdom by ſea and land 
and vowed not to lay down his arms till he had re. 
venged their continual inſurrections by a general 
deſolation of the country. For this purpoſe he gave 
orders to aſſemble an army of fifty thouſand men 
at Newcaſtle, by the twenty-fourth day of Jany- 
ary, 1342, together with a powerful ficet to ſccond 
their operations and ſecure his forces a conſtanr 
ſupply of proviſions during their progreſs through 
a country, where they could not expect to me: 
with any ſubſiſtence. 

Alarmed at the torrent of deſtruction that now 
threatened to overwhelm them, and defirous, if 
poſſible, to avert the impending danger, Robert 
Stuart and Douglas ſent ambaſſadors to Edward, 
requeſting a truce for ſix months, and promiſing to 
ſubmit to his government at the expiration of that 
term, provided David Bruce ſhould not arrive in 
the interim with ſuccours from France. A propoſal 
of this nature, evidently dictated by the urgency 
of their affairs, would moſt certainly have been 
treated by Edward with the greateſt contempt, had 
not an accident, which fruſtrated all the mealures 
he had taken for their total reduction, obliged him 
to acquieſce: his fleet, on which he had chiefly de- 
pended, had been ſurpriſed by a tempeſt on the 
coaſt, and moſt of his ſhips either loſt or diſables. 
A truce was accordingly concluded for the above 
term; and the Scots having given hoſtages for their 
due performance of the articles, Edward returned 
to London about the middle of February. 


tion, for the king of France having furniſhed David 
Bruce with a ſupply of men and money, that prince 
returned to Scotland, and of conſequence hottilities 
were renewed. David ſoon found means to aſlemble 
a conſiderable army, conſiſting of Scots, French, 
Danes, and Norwegians, to the number of fixty 
thouſand men, with which he made a conſiderable 
progreſs, and penetrated as far as the city of Dur- 
ham, on the Engliſh frontiers, which he reduced 
after a ſhort ſiege, and put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. He would probably have proceeded far- 
ther, but on advice that Edward was upon the 
march againſt him with a powerful army, he thought 
proper to retire; at the ſame time, deſperate feuds 
breaking out between ſome of the powerful noble- 
men, the whole kingdom was involved in carnage 
and confuſion. In this ſituation of affairs, David 
found it utterly impoſſible for him to maintain his 
ground againſt ſo powerful an adverſary as Edward; 
and being, moreover, deſirous to heal theſe fatal 
diviſions by a reſpite from hoſtilities, he ſent to 
Edward, propoſing terms of peace; and the Eng- 
liſh monarch, being now intent upon the affairs of 


Brittany, conſented that a treaty ſhould be entered 


— 


» Rapin calls her Margaret; but d'Argentré, in his Hiſtory of Brittany, from whom we have taken the above account, 
| upon 


gives her the name of Jane. 


This truce, however, proved but of ſhort dura- 
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or that purpoſe ; but, after ſeveral confer- 
—_— being — impracticable to ſettle the pre- 
liminaries of a firm and ſolid pacification, yet a truce 
was concluded, with the conſent of France, for 
two years, and afterwards renewed for two years 
longer. . 

While theſe things paſſed, Jane of Brittany re- 
doubled her ſolicitations at the court of England, 
by Amaury de Cliſſon, by whom ſhe ſent over her 
young ſon to be brought up under Edward's eye, 
with whom ſhe knew he would be ſecure from any 
attempts of his enemies; at the {ame time ſhe com- 
miſſioned Amaury to propoſe a match between him 
and one of the king's daughters, which afterwards 
took effect; and offered to put Breſt, and ſome 
other ſtrong holds into his hands, as ſecurity for 
his being reimburſed whatever he ſhould expend in 
furniſhing her aſſiſtance. The propoſals being re- 
liſhed by Edward, he gave orders tor equipping a 
ficet of one hundred ſhips, which were to rendez- 
vous at Harwich, in order to carry over ſir Walter 
de Manny, with three thouſand archers and a ſtrong 
body of other troops, to Brittany ; at the ſame time 
Edward conſtituted William de Bohun, earl of 
Northampton, his lieutenant in therealmof France 
and the duchy of Brittany, and another fleet was 
aſſembled at Portimouth for his reception and that 
of Robert d'Artois, and a number of Engliſh noble- 
men, who went to accompany him over to the 
continent: however, by ſome unforeſcen accident, 
this fleet was not able to ſail from England till the 
month of July. 

In the mean time Charles de Blois, attended by 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, the counts 
of Alengon, Eu, and Guiſnes, Lewis d'Eſpagne 
(of the houſe of Cerda), with many other Freach 
noblemen, had taken the field with a formidable 
army, reduced Rennes, and inveſted Hennebon, in 
which was the counteſs of Montfort, who defended 
the place with a bravery that might have done ho- 
nour to the moſt experienced general; and in ſe- 
veral allies, putting herſelf at the head of her 
troops, ſhe repulſed the enemy with great loſs. 
One day that the French army had quitted their 
camp, to make a general attack upon the town, ſhe 
went out by a private way, at the head of three 
hundred horſe, and ſet fire to their tents and bag- 
gage: the ſuttlers and other ſervants of the camp, 
flying in great confuſion, carried the alarm to the 
main body of their troops, who were engaged in 
the aſſault, upon which the general gave orders 
for ſounding a retreat; reſolving to march and in- 
tercept the heroine and her little corps in their 
return to the town. 

Jane finding herſelf intercepted, retired to Au- 
ray ; but, at the end of four or five days, return- 
ing at the head of five hundred horſe, ſhe fought 
her way through one part of the French camp, and 
entered Hennebon to the unſpeakable joy of the 
inhabitants, who had entertained the molt melan- 
choly apprehenſions for her ſafety. 

The beſiegers, after this, renewed their aſſaults 
with the greateſt fury, determined to wipe off the 
diſgrace they had ſuffered, by being thus repeatedly 
foiled by a female warrior; but the gallant reſiſt- 
ance of the beſieged proved more than a match for 
the fury of the aſſailants. At length, finding that 
no hopes remained of reducing the place without 
the aſſiſtance of the military engines, which had 
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d'Eſpagne, with part of the army, to wait the ar- 
rival ot thoſe engines, while he marched off to be- 
ſiege Auray. Lewis having received the machines 
he expected, preſſed the place with ſuch vigour, 
and made ſo many conſiderable breaches in the 
walls, that the beſieged mult have been compelled 
to ſurrender, had not the arrival of the Englith fleet, 
under fir Walter de Manny and Amaury de Clif- 
lon, which had been detained two whole months 
by contrary winds, brought them an unexpected 
and timely r-lief. The forces being landed, imme- 
diately attacked the French camp, and deſtroyed 
all the works and engines of the beſiegers, who 
now found themſelves obliged to abandon the en- 
terprize; and marching off, they joined Charles 
de Blois before Auray. But this latter, thinking 
himſclt fully able to reduce that place without their 
aſſiſtance, ſent Lewis to inveſt Guingam and Guer- 
raude, both of which ſoon ſubmitted: then em- 
barking his forces on board the fleet, he landed at 
Quemperle, and waſted the country with fire and 
word. Manny and Cliſſon, having advice of theſe 
ravages, failed inſtantly with a ſquadron of ſhips, 
and, landing their troops, attacked the enemy, 
ſtraggling about the country in ſearch of plunder, 
with ſuch advantage, that, out of fix thouſand men 
who accompanied Lewis in this deſcent, ſcarce 
three hundred eſcaped the general (laughter. 
Charles de Blois had in the mean time preſſed 
the ſiege of Auray ſo vigorouſly, that the garriſon 
was obliged to ſurrender. Elated with this ſucceſs, 
he returned before Hennebon, which he again in- 
veſted; but again found all his efforts to reduce 
that fortreſs fruſtrated by the valour of the beſieged, 
and drew off. Jane, however, tound that ſhe could 
not venture to take the field, even with the rein- 
forcement ſhe had received from Edward, and 
therefore croſſed the ſea to England, in order to 
haſten the additional ſuccours which had been raiſed 
there, under Robert d' Artois and the earl of 
Northampton, whom ſhe found ready to ſet fail 
and returning back without delay, in their fleer, ſhe 
fell in with that of the French, commanded by 
Lewis d'Eſpagne, which was cruiſing off the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey : both ſides being equally 
eager to come to action, an- engagement enſued, 
which laſted with great obſtinacy till night obliged 
the combatants to deſiſt. Before day-break, a vio- 
lent ſtorm ariſing ſeparated the two Heets; but that 
of the Engliſh was fortunate enough to arrive next 
day in the port of Hennebon, 
The counteſs and Robert d' Artois having 
landed their forces, advanced to attack Vannes, 
which they hoped to take by aſſault; but at the firſt 
attack, in which they perſiſted the whole day, they 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs; however, re- 
turning unexpectedly to the charge the lame night, 
they took it by ſcalade, and Robert "Artois was 
appointed governor. The Engliſh, however, did 
not long continue in poſſeſſion of their conqueſt ; 
for the greateſt part of the troops marching under 
the earl of Northampton, to form the ſiege of 
Rennes, Charles de Blois went and inveſted Vannes, 
which, though defended with incredible courage by 
Robert d'Artois, was at length compelled to ſur- 
render: Robert found means to make good his 
retreat to Hennebon, from whence he was tranſ- 
ported to England, but, ſoon after his arrival, died 
in London, of the wounds he had received during 


_—_ left at Rennes, Charles de Blois left Lewis 


the aſſault. 
7 Þ Edward 
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Edward was beyond meaſure grieved at the un- | 
timely fate of this nobleman, and ſolemnly ſwore to 
revenge it; an oath which he kept but too punc- 
tually. Having ordered an army to be aſſembled, 
he ſet ſail from Sandwich, on the fifth of October, 
and, after a paſſage of two days, landed ſafely with 
his troops in the port of Breſt. His firſt ſtep was 
to publiſh a declaration, importing that he did not 
come there as an enemy to France, or with any de- 
ſign to break the truce ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns, but only as an ally of the count de Mont- 
fort. He then proceeded to lay ſiege to Nantes ; 
but the ſucceſs did not anſwer his expectation; and 
finding that the place made an obſtinate detence, 
he changed the ſiege into a blockade; and leaving 
a part ot his troops to carry an that ſervice, he ad- 
vanced to Rennes, and in his way reduced the 
fortreſſes of Maleſtroit and Ploemel ; then ad- 
vancing to Vannes, he drew up his forces in order 
of battle before the town, to the ſuburbs of which 
he ſet fire, in hopes by this bravado to provoke 
Charles de Blois to give him battle before that 
prince ſhould receive the ſuccours he daily expected 
from France, under the duke of Normandy, Phi- 
lip's eldeſt fon ; but Charles being too politic 
to give into this ſnare, Edward left the earl of 
Northampton, and other Engliſh lords, with a 
body of forces, to carry on the ſiege, and retired 
towards Nantes, which was on the point of fur- 
rendering, when the duke of Normandy arriving 
with an army of forty thouſand men, and advancing 
to the relief of the place, the king of England 
re · aſſembled his troops to ſtrengthen his own 
army, which did not amount to above twenty thou- 
ſand men, and entrenched himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as to have nothing to fear from any attack of 
the enemy. 

The duke of Normandy, having effected what he 
came for, would not run the hazard of an engage- 
ment, hoping to ſtarve his enemies into a ſurrender. 
Thus the two armies lay encamped near each other 
for the beſt part of the winter, without any action 
of conſequence paſſing between them. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inaction, both parties were conſider- 
able ſufterers by the diminution of their numbers, 
through the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; the Engliſh, in- 
deed, lay under the additional diſadvantage of a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, their communication with 
their own country being in a manner cut off by the 
French fleet, under Lewis d'Eſpagne, who guarded 
the coaſt, and prevented any Engliſh veſſels putting 
in with ſupplies. | 

Whilſt matters were in this ſituation, there ar- 
rived two legates from pope Clement VI. who had 
been lately raiſed to the papal dignity, charged 
with a commiſſion to mediate between the contend- 
ing parties. In this ſalutary buſineſs they laboured 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that conferences were held on 
the ſubject of a pacification, between deputies from 
each camp, when it was agreed, that the differ- 
ences between the two crowns ſhould be referred to 
the arbitration of the pope, as a private perſon, 
who was to give final ſentence before Chriſtmas of 
the enſuing year. In the mean time, a truce was 
concluded for three years, the articles of which 
were as follow. 

I. That Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered, till the 


expiration of the truce, in the hands of the two car- 
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dinals (legates), to be by them difpoſed of in ſuck 


manner as they ſhould think proper. 

II. That the Flemings ſhould be abſolved from 
the cenſures which the late pope had, at the in- 
_ of the king of France, denounced againſt 
them. 

III. That the places taken on both fides ſhould 
remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, and 
the priſoners ſet at liberty on paying their ranſoms. 

IV. That the allies of both crowns ſhould be in- 
cluded in this treaty ; and that the two kings ſhould 
exert their utmoſt endeavours to prevent hoſtilities 
in Gutenne, France, and Brittany “. 

Thele articles being ratified and confirmed, on 
the nineteenth of January, 1343, Edward in a ſhort 
time after embarked for England, and, after a te- 
dious and ſtormy paſſage of ſeveral weeks, he landed 
on the ſecond day of March, at Weymouth, and 
rom thence proceeded directly to London. 

A parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
about a week before the king's arrival, to conſider 
of the late truce and propoſed treaty; as alſo to de- 
liberate on the ſtate of the nation, and the means of 
ſecuriag the peace and tranquility of the kingdom. 
On this occaſion the biſhops, prelates, and barons 
allembled by themſelves in the White Chamber, as 
did the knights of the ſhires and the repreſentatives 
of the cities and boroughs in the Painred Chamber 
of the palace; and this is the firſt time that the 
Rolls make a clear diſtintion between the two 
houſes as they are now conſtituted, 

After having fully diſcuſſed the matters in que- 
ſtion, it was the unanimous opinion of the aſſem- 
bly, that the truce was advantageous and honour- 
able : and 1n an addreſs to the king, they recom- 
mended a treaty of peace as a deſirable object. pro- 
vided one could be concluded on terms conſiſtent 
with the dignity of the crown and the intereſt of 
the nation ; but if unreaſonable terms ſhould be 
inſiſted upon by the French court, they declared 
themſelves ready to exert their utmoſt endayours 
to ſupport the king's cauſe. 

Edward's thoughts had for many years been ſo 
wholly engroſſed by military affairs, that he had 
been able to find but little time to enquire into the 
grievances of his people. During this ſeſſion, there- 
tore, he deſired the houſe to repreſent to him any 
hardſhips that the ſubject might have ſuffered dur- 
ing his abſence. Whereupon the parliament fer 
about making divers regulations, very beneficial to 
the people; all which the king confirmed witl 
great chearfulnets, as he did alſo in the moſt ſolemn 
manner all the liberties contained in Magna Charta, 
declaring that he had as much at heart the eaſe and 
welfare of his people, as the rights and prerogatives 
of himſelf and his ſucceſſors. Among the ſeveral 
acts paſſed in this parliament, one of the moſt import- 
ant was the Statute of Proviſors, that is, an act 
againſt thoſe who brought proviſions from the court 
of Rome for taking poſſeſſion of benefices upon 
the death of the incumbents, in prejudice to the 
right of preſentation veſted in the patrons : for far- 
ther particulars in relation to this ſtatute, and the 
abuſe of the papal authority which gave riſe to it, 
we ſhall refer the reader to our review of the State of 
Religion, Laws, &c. during the period now before us. 

In conſequence of the agreement brought about 
by the mediation of the two legates, before Nantes, 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. v. p. 357, 367- 
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the kings of France and England were to have ſent 
ambaſſadors, at Midſummer this year, to Avig- 
non, where pope Clement VI. then reſided, in or- 
der to begin a treaty of peace, under the arbitra- 
tion of that pontiff ; bur the conferences for that 
purpoſe were now poſtponed till Michaelmas, on 
pretence of ſome infractions of the truce, by the 

artiſans of France, for which Philip had neglected 
to give ſatisfaction, though applied to on that head: 
and when they were at laſt opened, they proved 
abortive, by Edward's commiſſioners inſiſting up- 
on their maſter's claim to the crown of France be- 
ing diſcuſſed previous to every other point, which 
ſo enraged Philip, that he declared Edward fhould 
never enjoy a foot of land in France, except thoſe 
territories which he might hold 1n vaſſalage, in like 
manner as his predeceſſors had formerly done. 
The pope in vain endeavoured to perſuade both 
parties to abate a little in their demands; their 
mutual inflexibility fruſtrated his good intentions, 
the treaty ended without effect, both kings breathing 
the moſt implacable rancour againſt each other, ſo 
that all hopes of terminating the war in an amicable 
manner ſeemed entirely vaniſhed. We will now ſee 
what paſſed in Brittany, after the concluſion of the 
late truce. 

Edward had hardly left the continent (to pro- 
cure whoſe departure ſeems to have been the chief 
intent .of Philip in conſenting to a ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities) when that monarch cauſed ſeveral of the 
friends and adherents of John de Montfort to be 
ſeized, pretending that they were not comprehended 
in the truce, and had them either put to death, or 
confined in loathſome dungeons. When the court 
of England ſent to expoſtulate with him on this in- 
fraction of the truce, he laid all the blame on Charles 
de Blois; who, on his part, alleged that he was 
not accountable for any thing he might chuſe to act 
againſt his competitor, as he himlelf was not in- 
cluded by name 1n the treaty. 

Purſuant to the third article of the truce, the 
priſoners on both ſides were to be ſet at liberty; 
nevertheleſs Philip, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
refuſed to grant to John de Montfort his freedom ; 
and when the pope, as guarantee of the truce, ſent 
remonſtrances to the French king on that head, the 
latter affirmed, that he did not detain him a priſoner 
for any matters relating to the king of England, 
but for certain private and particular cauſes ſub- 
ſiſting between himſelf and the count; an excuſe 
that was very well known to have no foundation 
but in Philip's avarice and ambition, who refuſed 
to releaſe Montfort unleſs he would deliver up 
to him Breſt and Hennebon, and make a formal 
renunciation of his claim to the duchy of Brit- 
tany. 
Not contented with theſe inſtances of perfidy, 
the faithleſs monarch rendered his character till 
more infamous, by his unjuſt and barbarous treat- 
ment of Oliver de Cliſſon, a nobleman of Brittany, 
who had conſtantly ſerved him and Charles de Blois 
with an unimpeachable fidelity. This nobleman 
had been taken priſoner, together with Henry de 
Leon, by Edward, who agreed to exchange him 
for the lord Stafford, who had fallen into the hands 
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of the enemy: this preference given by Edward to 


Oliver over Henry de Leon was entirely owing to 
the intreaties of Aumary de Cliſſon, brother to the 
former, who had been all along attached to the 
party of Montfort; but, as evil minds are ever 
the moſt liable to ſuſpicion, Philip conjectured that 
Oliver (to whom he had taken a diſlike, on account 
of his brother's principles) muſt have ſome under- 
hand engagements with the king of England; and 
full of this unjuſt Prepoſſeſſion, he ordered that 
nobleman to be impriſoned as ſoon as he returned 
to the continent, and, without any form of trial, he 
was beheaded at Paris, his body was expoſed on a 
gibbet, his head ſent to be affixed on one of the 
gates of Nantes, and his eſtates were confiſcated to 
the crown. 

A proceeding ſo contrary to the rules of common 
honour and humanity, raiſed ſuch an indignation in 
the breaſts of the Bretons, that they broke our in- 
to open rebellton : the baron de Loheac, a noble- 
man of great credit and influence in that country, 
threw off his allegiance to Philip; and the inhabi- 
tants of Vannes, excited by theſe examples, took 
up arms, drove the pope's garriſon out of the town, 
and declared in favour of John de Montfort. | 

Tyrants, who conſult only the preſent gratifica- 
tionof their thirſt for arbitrary ſway, are always blind 
to their real intereſts; and the effects of their ill- 
judged policy, which mani&ſt themſelves in the re- 


ſentmentof the people, inſtead of awakening them to 


a ſenſe of their own wickedneſs and folly, ſerve only 
to render them more ſuſpicious and bloody- minded: 
thus fared it with Philip, who knew not, or would 
not know, any other way of keeping thoſe ſubject 
to him in their duty, but by force and terror; 
therefore, no ſooner had he learned the ſpirited 
manner in which the Bretons had reſented his cruel 
treatment of their noble countryman, than he gave 
orders for ſeizing the perſoas of Geoffrey Maleſtroit, 
with his fon John and eight noblemen of Brittany; 
nor could their having all diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the ſervice of Charles de Blots, exempt them 
from the fame iniquitous puniſhment which had 
been inflicted upon Oliver de Cliſſon. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed on the continent, the 
king of England, though ſeemingly taken up with 
domeſtic affairs, was continually meditating how 
he might beſt renew the war with France, as ſoon 
as the truce then ſubſiſting ſhould be expired. For 
the better accompliſhing his deſigns, and to draw 
into his kingdom foreign lords, with whom he 
might negociate in perſon, he bethought himſelf 
of an expedient which promiſed fair for ſucceſs, as 
it fell in with the prevailing humour of the age : 
he cauſed proclamation to be made in all the cities 
of Europe, that, on the nineteenth of January, 
1344, he would hold, at Windſor, a tournament, 
in imitation of the famous king Arthur's Round 
Table; at the ſame time ſafe- conducts were granted 
to knights of all countries without diſtinction, who 
ſhould be inclinable to honour this feſtival with their 
preſence *®. While thoſe ſports laſted, he took oc- 
caſion to enter into treaties with ſeveral lords, 
about the aids wherewith each could furniſh him, 
according to their reſpective abilities . 


To render theſe entertainments more ſolemn, and withal 
to free himſelf from the ceremonies to which the' difference of 
rank and condition would have obliged him, he cauſed a cir- 
cular hall of boards to be ran up at Winſor, two hundred feet 
in diameter. There he feaſted all the knights at one table, which 
was called the Round Table, in memory of the great Arthur, 


who, as it is pretended, inſtituted an order of knighthood by that 
name. 'Ihe enſuing year he cauſed a more ſolid building to 
be erected, that he might continue the ſame diverſions annually. 
Rymer's Fœdera. Froiſſart. 

+ The Collection of Public Acts are full of the treaties with 
private perſons, managed either by himſelf or his agents. 

: Philip, 
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Philip, who in ſtate- policy and diſcernment yielded 
to no prince of his time, preſently ſaw all the con- 
ſequences to be feared from this general reſort of 
the moſt accompliſhed military perſons of the age 
to the Engliſh court, and to counteract, as much 
as in him lay, Edward's ſcheme, he cauted a tour- 
nament likewiſe to be publiſhed in his dominions, 
on pretence of doing honour to the marriage of his 
ſecond ſon, Philip, with Blanche, the poſthumous 
daughter of Charles le Bel, his predeceſſor : he, 
moreover, iſſued a proclamation, permitting his 
ſubjects to cut down at will the timber in his fo- 
reſts, in order to build ſhips tor the better oppol- 
ing the Engliſh at ſea. 

This way of oppoling his enemy was in itſelf juſt 
and honourable; but he ſoon after uſed other means 
that ſtained his character with indelible marks of in- 
famy, and rendered him the object of univerſal ha- 
tred and deteſtation. Under pretence of thele mi- 
litary ſhews, he decoyed to his court a great num- 
ber of the lords of Brittany, whom he baſely cauſed 
to be arreſted and committed to priſon, and ſeveral 
of them to be put to death, notwithſtanding ſafe- 
conducts were iſſued to all perſons without diſtinc- 
tion. 

In ſpite of all Philip's efforts to diminiſh the luſtre 
of Edward's feſtival, it was celebrated with ſurpriz- 
ing magnificence, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of knights 
from all parts of Chriſtendom : theſe were feaſted 
for four days, and then the tournaments began, in 
the preſence of the queen and all the ladies of the 
firſt quality, which inſpired the combatants with the 
concurring motives of gallantry and glory, to ſig- 
nalize their proweſs and addreſs. 

Edward was ſo incenſed when he heard of the 
tragical fate of the lords of Brittany, that he was 
going to behead the priſoners of that country, of 

' Philip's party, who were in his power; but, upon 
the remonſtrancesof Henry of Lancaſter, he altered 
his reſolution: however, he ſent for Henry de 
Leon, one of the principal captives, and told him, 
with great emotion, that though the death of his 
countrymen, beheaded at Paris, was a ſufficient 
cauſe to ſerve him and his fellow-priſoners in the ſame 
kind; yet he would not ſully his fame by imitating 
ſo bad an example, or revenge himſelf on the inno- 


cent; but that he would, with God's aſſiſtance, ſe- 


verely puniſh the author of ſuch unparalleled trea- 
chery and barbarity. 5 5p 

Nor did Edward confine himſelf to empty me- 
naces ; reſolved to puſh the war with the utmoſt vi- 
gour, he ordered a commiſſion to be drawn up, 
conſtituting the earl of Northampton his lieutenant- 
general in France as well as in Brittany; and, ac- 
cording, to the cuſtom of the age in ſuch caſes, com- 
manded him to defy Philip de Valois, as a perjured 
truce-breaker and an uſurper of the crown of 
France; and to declare war againſt him in his name, 
both by ſea and land. | 

About the latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, he ſent Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, 
to begin hoſtilities in Guienne, till he himſelf ſhould 
be able to paſs over to the continent, to carry on the 
war in perſon in that province. With this nobleman 
were ſent Richard Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel, as 
Joint-lieutenant ; and alſo Lawrence Haſtings, earl 
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of Pembroke, John de Vere earl of Oxford, the 
lord Stafford, fir Walter Manny, and others, toge- 
ther with three hundred knights and eſquires, {ix 
hundred men at arms, and two thouſand archers. 

The earl of Derby landing at Bayonne, on the 
ſixth day of June, directed his march towards Ber- 
gerac, on the Dordogne, where the French army 
lay encamped, under the command of Bernard 
count de Vile Jourdain, aſſiſted by the counts ot 
Cominges, Perigord, and Valentinois, the viſcounts 
of Cormain and Villemur, and ſeveral other Gat. 
con noblemen. Several i{kirmiſhes paſted between 
the Engliſh and French, while in this ſituation; 
in one of which the former entered with the eneny 
pell-mell into their entrenchments, and forced ther 
to take refuge in the city, which the Engliſh in- 
ſtantly attacked; and as the place had no tortifica. 
tions on the tide of the river, capable of defence, 
the count ſtood only one aſſault, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, retired to La Riole, where 
he dilpoled of his troops in different fortreſſes; and 
the earl of Derby making himſelf maſter of the 
town, gave it up to be plundered “. 

The Engliſh general having provided for the ſe- 
curity of Bergerac, advanced to La Lude, which he 
quickly reduced, together with Beaumont, Mon- 
tagret, Libourne, Auberauche, and ſeveral other 
caſtles; after which ſucceſs he returned to Bergerac, 
but he was ſoon recalled from thence to the relief 
of Auberauche, which the count de l'Iile had in- 
veſted, and aſſaulted with ſuch fury that it was on 
the point of capitulation : the earl of Derby, how- 
ever, came in time to ſave the place; and arriving 
near the enemy's camp in the night-time, ſir Walter 
Manny propoſed to beat up their camp while they 
were in full ſecurity. This advice was followed 
with ſuch ſecrecy and ſucceſs, that the Engliſh en- 
tered one quarter of the French camp, without 
meeting any reliſtance, and then fell on with ſuch 
impetuoſity that the general count de l'Iſle, with 
the counts of Perigurd and Valentinois, were ta- 
ken priſoners in their tents, before they had tine 
to recover from their ſurprize; and their men tak- 
ing a panic at this ſudden attack, were many of 
them cut in pieces, and the reſt fled away with the 
utmoſt precipitation. 

But while this quarter of the French camp was 
filled with rout and confuſion, the other half of 
their army, under the command of the count de 
Cominges, took to their arms and drew up in order 
of battle, advancing againſt the Engliſh. The carl 
of Derby, though greatly inferior to the enemy in 
numbers, reſolved to make one vigorous effort to 
complete the work he had fo ſucceſsfully begun, 
and, calling off his men from the purſuit, he led 
them up to the enemy, whom they attacked with 
incredible fury. They met with as warm a recep - 
tion, the engagement became very bloody, and 
victory was a long time dubious; at length, the 
garriſonof Auberauche, hearing the trumpets ſound 
a charge on both ſides, and deſcrying, by the help 
of the day-dawn, which now began to appear, the 
Engliſh enſigns, they made a ſally, and falling on 
the rear of the French, decided the fortune of the 
battle. The enemy being totally defeated, with 
the loſs of ſeven thouſand ſlain, and twelve hundred 


* Hiſtoryought to record the generoſity of this _ which 
remains without any imitation in our days: whilit the Engliſh 
were buſy in plundering the town, a Welſh knight chanced to 
ight upon the receiver's office, where he found ſuch a quantity 


of money, that he thought himſelf obliged to acquaint his ge- 


neral with it, A great a booty belonged to him only; 
but the earl, with a noble-magnanimity and a pleafant look, 
congratulated him on his good fortune, declaring that the prize, 
however great, belonged to him as a juſt reward for his vigi- 
lance 22 Walſingh. Froiſſart. | 
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taken priſoners, among whom were nine counts 

and viſcounts, and upwards of three hundred 

knights and gentlemen of diſtinction: nor did the 
Oo 


Engliſh gain this victory without paying a bloody | 


tribute to the valour of their opponents. How- 
ever; the force of the enemy in theſe parts being 
now entirely broken, the earl of Derby put his 
troops into winter- quarters, and, leaving the com. 
mand to the earl of Pembroke, let fail for England 
in the month of October, to ſolicit a reintorce- 
"as time Edward had called a parliament at 
Weſtminſter, about Midſummer this year, to whom 
he complained, in the ſtrongeſt terms, of the cru- 
elty and injuſtice of the French monarch, who 
had ſo openly violated the truce: the aſſembly, per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the truth of his allegations, ex- 
horted him to purſue every vigorous meaſure, either 
to conclude a final treaty of peace, or terminate 
the war by a deciſive battle: and, to ſtrengthen 
his hands, the clergy granted him a tenth for three 
years 3 and the commons, three fifteenths of the 
commonalty of the land, and two tenths of the ci- 
ties and boroughs“. i 

During the ſeſſion of this parliament, Geoffrey 
de Harcourt, brother of the count of Harcourt, 
and himſelf a very conſiderable perſon, being lord 
of St. Sauveur le Vicomte, and ſeveral other towns 
of Normandy, having been baniſhed from France, 
upon account of ſome jealouſy conceived of him 
by king Philip, came over to England, and did 
homage to Edward for his confiſcated lands in 
Normandy, who promiſed him, either to put him 
again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate, or give him an 
equivalent in France or England : and from this 
time he ſupplied the place of his countryman, Ro- 
bert d' Artois, in the Engliſh councils F. 

About the ſame time, John de Montfort, after 
having ſuffered a ſevere impriſonment for near four 
years, in the caſtle of the Louvre, found means to 
make his eſcape in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, and com- 
ing over to England, where his counteſs and ſon now 
reſided, did homage and ſwore fealty to Edward, as 
king of France, fortheduchy of Brittany; after which 
he returned to that duchy, with the earls of North- 
ampton and Oxford, and ſome other noblemen, and 
a conſiderable body of forces, by which he was en- 
abled to take the field in the ſpring ot the year 
1345, and to reduce Dinan, and other fortreſſes on 
the ſea-coaſt. This ſucceſs encouraged him to in- 
veſt Quimper Corentin, which had been lately ta- 
ken by Charles de Blois, who had, with unparal- 
leled inhumanity, ordered fourteen hundred of the 
inhabitants to be butchered in cold blood. Upon 
the appearance of the Engliſh forces, Charles im- 
mediately prepared to give them battle; but John 
de Montfort, thinking himſelf not ſufficiently ſtrong 
to hazard an engagement, left his competitor mal- 
ter of the field, and returned to Hennebon, where, 
on the ſixteenth of September, he died of a fever. 
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Nevertheleſs, the earl of Northampton, being re- 
inforced by the arrival of the earl of Derby from 
England, with eight thouſand men at arms, made 
himſelf maſter of St. Baſil, Roche, Meillant, Mont- 
ſegur. Aiguillon, Chateau Segrais, in a word, of 
almoſt every place he thought proper to inveſt, ex- 
cept Blaye, which was ſo — defended by 
William Rochechouart, and Guichard de PAnglz 
(afterwards knight of the Garter), that he was fain 
to abandon the enterprize. In the mean time Charles 
de Blois marching with a ſtrong army to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Engliſh, both ſides came to an en- 
gagement, near Morlaix, in which Charles was de- 
feated: but the winter now approaching, the earls 
of Northampton and Derby, leaving the affairs of 
Brittany to the care of fir Thomas Dagworth, a 
gallant and experienced officer, they returned to 
England. 

This year the Scots, at the inſtigation of the 
French king, made an inroad upon the borders of 
England ; but were repulſed by Edward's troops 
in the northern counties, under the command of 
Edward Baliol, aſſiſted by the young earl of Sa- 
liſbury, who had been ſent thither with ſix hundred 
men at arms and two thouſand archers. 

Edward, who was eager to ſignalize himſelf on 
the continent againſt the French king, now ſum- 
moned his former allies to fulfil their engagements, 
particularly the duke of Brabant, with whom he 
had agreed to contract an affinity, by a match be- 
tween Jane, the duke's eldeſt daughter and heireſs, 
and his own fon Edward, now in the fourteenth 
year of his age; nevertheleſs, by the artifices of 
the pope, who was entirely in the French intereſt, 
this alliance was broke off, under pretence of a too 
near degree of conſanguinity berween the youn 
parties; and, indeed, the duke himſelf had by this 
time given plain indications that he was deſirous to 
make his peace with Philip. At the ſame time, 
Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, and his ſon Lewis, 
marquis of Brandenburgh, having made exorbitant 
demands upon Edward, which the latter was un- 
able or unwilling to perform, they likewiſe dropped 
his alliance. 

But Edward ſuſtained yet a greater loſs by the 
death of Jacob Ardevelt, the demagogue of Ghent, 
which happened about this time. That burgher 
had propoſed, by his influence, to engage the Flem- 
ings to depoſe their own count, and to chuſe Ed- 
ward, prince of Wales, for their ſovereign, pro- 
vided that the king of England would erect Flanders 
into a duchy in his favour. An offer of this kind 
could not but fail of being very pleaſing to Edward, 
who, to carry this plan effectually into execution, 
had this year paſſed over to Sluys, to hold a con- 
ference with the deputies of the chief towns of 
Flanders on this ſubject . During a magnificent 
repaſt, which Edward gave on the occaſion, Arde- 
velt propoſed that they ſhould inſiſt upon their 
count's renouncing his alliance with Philip de Va- 


LS 


* See Rot. Parl. 18 Ed. III. n. 5—10. In this ——— 

Fl ſon, prince of ales, by 
inveſting him with a coronet and a ring of gold. This prince 
was then thirteen years old, and already began to give great 
hopes of what he would one day prove. 

+ In the courſe of this year the iſland of Madeira was firſt 
diſcovered by one Macham, an Engliſh mariner, who being 
obliged to quit his country on account of an illicit amour, 
took his miſtreſs with him on board a ſhip, with which he put 
to ſea; but being overtaken by a ſtorm he was driven into this 


49 


place, where his miſtreſs dying, he left his ſhip, and made a 


canoe, in which he got ſafe to the continent of Africa, and 
from thence travelled to Spain where he acquainted Pedro the 
Cruel, king of Arragon, with his diſcovery, which proved 
the means of a colony being ſettled in Madeira, the enſuing 
century. ; 

t Leaving Lionel, his ſecond ſon, guardian of the realm, 
he ſet ſail from the port of Sandwich the third day of July, 
accompanied by the prince and a ſplendid train of nobility, 


with a ſtrong body of forces on board a numerous fleet. Ry- 
mer. Froiſſart. | 
7 G Jais; 
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lois; or, in caſe he perſiſted in that connection, 
that they ſhould transfer their allegiance to the 

rince of Wales, who would erect their country 
into a dukedom; and his father, who was a molt 
powerful monarch, was both able and willing to 
Protect them 1n ſuch choice, and would, moreover, 
engage to render them the moſt flouriſhing com- 
mercial people in Europe. 

So unexpected a propoſal ſtruck the deputies 
with aſtoniſhment; they were in no wiſe prepared 
to give an anſwer to a matter of ſo great importance, 
they deſired therefore a month to conſult their con- 
ſtituents, and take their ſentiments thereupon. By 
the manner in which they ſpoke, however, Edward 
clearly perceived that Ardevelt had incurred their 
general hatred, wherefore he offered that burgher a 
guard of five hundred Welſhmen, under the com- 
mand of ſir John Maltravers. The event proved 
that Edward had not been miſtaken in his conjec- 
tures; for the deputies, on their return home, made 
ſuch an unfavourable repreſentation of Ardevelt's 
deſigns, that the populace (thoſe of Ghent eſpe- 
cially), who had ſo lately idolized him, now began 
to look upon him as a perſon who thought of no- 
thing but aggrandizing himſelf and family, at the 
expence of the liberties of thoſe who had taken him 
for their head. Gerard Denis, dean of the weavers, 
and ſome other burghers, who envied the wealth 
and popularity of the demagogue, and were more- 
over well affected to the cauſe of their count, re- 
tolvedto make the moſt of this change in the people's 
diſpoſition, to work Ardevelt's ruin. With this view 
they induſtriouſly ſpread the moſt diſadvantageous 
reports to his prejudice; they charged him with 
embezzling the revenues of his country, and of 
_ vaſt ſums to England, whither he 
was about to retire in order to enjoy unmoleſted 
the fruit of his ill gotten riches. The giddy mul- 
titude eagerly ſwallowed the bait prepared for them, 


and now thirſted for the life of the man, for whom, 


a few weeks before, they would gladly have ſacri- 
ficed their own. Ardevelt, on his return from Bru- 
ges, ſoon found the fatal effects of their reſentment : 
the enraged populace ſurrounded his houſe, and, 


after having killed moſt of his Welſh guards, they | 
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dragged him forth, and inſtantly ſacrificed him to 
their reſentment : this murder was followed by chat 
of moſt of his relations and dependents. 

This accident entirely overturned the plan which 
Edward had formed, and, in the firſt tranſports of 
his indignation, he vowed ſevere revenge againſt 
the perpetrators of this cruel deed : but the great 
towns of Flanders having ſent deputies to clear 
themſelves from all ſuſpicion of being concerned in 
the aſſaſſination, and the citizens of Ghenr repre- 
ſenting it as the ſudden effect of popular fury, he 
ſuffered policy to get the better of his wrath; and, 
before his departure, he renewed his treaty of al- 
liance with them, and then returned to England. 

Edward, by this time, found himſelf deſerted by 
moſt of his German allies, and all proſpect of at- 
tacking France by the ſide of Flanders entirely at 
at end; nevertheleſs, he ſuffered not his reſolution 
to be weakened by all theſe untoward accidents, 
but determined to proſecute the war with freſh vi- 
gour, and the winter was ſpent in making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for that purpoſe. He iſſued 
orders to his military tenants in Ireland to furniſh 
him two hundred men at arms and five hundred 
light-horſe, and appointed the rendezvous of his 
fleet and forces at Portſmouth, on Midlent-ſunday, 
1346; but, by ſeveral accidents, they could not 
be aſſembled till the middle of May; and then he 
was prevented. by contrary winds, from execut- 
ing his firſt deſign of landing in Guienne “. 

— duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of the king 
of France, had now entered that province, at the 
head of eighty thouſand men, to ſtop the progreſs 
of the Engliſh, and complete the conquelt thereof. 
After having retook ſeveral places, he ſat down be- 
fore the caſtle of Aiguillon, ſituated on the conflux 
of the Gironne and Lot: this ſiege was very re- 
markable, as well for the vigorous aſſaults of the 
beſiegers, who for a whole week ſtormed the town 
three times a day, as for the brave defence of the 


beſieged, who received all thoſe attacks with unpa- 


ralleled reſolution. Edward, informed of their ſi- 
tuation, was extremely anxious to get over in per- 
ſon, and oppoſe the duke of Normandy's progreſs; 
but while he continued wind- bound at Portſmouth, 


* He ſet fail the fourth of June, 1346; but was driven 
back again by a ſtorm, His army conſiſted of four tiouſand 
men at arms, ten thouſand archers, twelve thouſand Welſh 
infantry, and fix thouſand Iriſh ; beſides a great number of 
the chief nobility, whoſe names may be ſeen in Froiſſart. 
Knyghton ſays he had fixteen hundred ſhips, great and ſmall. 
On this occaſion his cities and towns ſupplied him with 
certain numbers of well-armed men, who were to enter into 
the king's pay at their embarkation at Portſmouth. The 
yu furniſhed by each city was as follows. See Rymer's 

dera, vol. v. p. 493- 1 2 
100 Men at arms, who, in thoſe times, 

were on horſeback and in armour, 
attended each by three or four men 


Loxpos armed, on foot, ſo that they might 

amount to five hundred in all: and 
goo Armed Soldiers. 

Norwica 120 

Br1sTOL | Go Foo Soldiers each 

CovenTRY 40 

OxrorD 

Shrewſbury 

HzRETORAD 

St. Edmund ſbury 30 each. 

WINCHESTER 

SALISBURY 

EXETER 

Northampton 25 

Cambridge a | 

GLOCESTER 20 each. 

WORCESTER 


| 


Reading 
CHICHESTER 
Bodmyn 
St. Alban's 
Werts 
Launceſton 
Leiceſter 
Shaftſbury 
Baldock . 
Huntin 
— 
Abingdon 
Bedford 
RochzsrEx 
Maidſtone 
Barnſtaple 
Honiton 

The reſt of the towns named in the liſt, many of which are 
now very conſiderable (ſuch as Froome, Taunton, Stafford, War- 
wick, Devizes, Birmingham, Bridgewater, Bradford, Dorcheſter, 
and others), were all rated below ten men each, and ſome of them 
ſo low as two men each. Note alſo, that Manchefter, Liver- 
poole, Lynn, Canterbury, York, Newcaſtle, Chefter, Lincoln, 

all, (moſt of them then, as now, conſiderable places), are 
not mentioned at all; poſſibly many of thoſe that were in- land 
might have compounded with the king in money, and the ſea- 

in ſhipping and mariners. From the ſeveral quotas 


20 each. 


{15 cx 


; 12 each. 


10 each. 


= exhibued, the reader will be enabled to form ſome con- 
jecture of the comparative magnitude of the ſaid cities and 
towns of that time, with their preſent condition. See Ander- 
ſon on Commerce, vol. i, 
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Geoffrey de Harcourt, who attended him, per- eye; and, after laying the ſuburbs of Pont de 


ſuaded him to alter the plan of his operations, and 
to make a deſcent upon Normandy, a plentiful 
country, which had been long exempted from the 
calamities of war, and whoſe inhabitants were par- 
ticularly incenſed againſt Philip, on account of his 


cruel and unjuſt treatment of ſeveral of their nobi- 


liry, and by the grievous impoſitions he had laid on 
the people, + « 
his magazines, at whatever price he choſe to alſix. 
Edward, who reliſhed this advice, heſitated not 
to comply with itz and, as ſoon as the wind proved 
fair, and the weather ſuch as he could venture to 
take the ſea without hazarding the loſs of his ſhips, 
Ciled from St. Helen's, and, after a paſſage of two 
days only, landed at La Hogue, where he was by 
no means expected“. As his troops had been long 
confined on ſhipboard, during the detention of the 
fleet by contrary winds, the king allowed them 
fix days to refreſh themſclves, and then, dividing 


his army into three bodies, the main diviſion of 


which was commanded by himſelf, and the other 
two by the earl of Warwick and Geoffrey de Har- 
court, he began his march towards Valanges, in 
the Contentin; from whence he advanced to Coun- 
tan, which, without waiting for his inveſting it, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. St. Lo, another fortified 
town, ſubmitred, after a faint reſiſtance: then, con- 
tinuing his progreſs, he arrived before Caen, the 
capital of Lower Normandy, on the twenty-ſixth 
day of July, 1346. 

He found this place ſtrongly provided for de- 
fence, under the care of Ralph, count of Eu, con- 
{table of France, and the count of Tancarville, 
chamberlain of Normandy, with the militia of the 
country; but all the oppoſition they could make, 
ſerved only to increaſe the glory of Edward's arms, 
and prove a preſage of his future more important 
victories. Atter alternate attacks and fallies, on 
the part of the beſiegers and beſieged, the Engliſh 
entered one day pell- mell into the place with the 
enemy, and, after a moſt bloody diſpute, remained 
maſters of the town: the conſtable and chamber- 
lain, with one hundred knights, and one hundred 
and forty gentlemen, were taken priſoners, and the 
greateſt part of their forces put to the ſword: the 
city being ſacked and plundered, yielded an im- 
menſe booty, which, with all the priſoners of diſ- 
tinction, and three hundred of the wealthieſt 
burghers, was put on board Edward's fleet, lying 


at the mouth of the Orne, and tranſported to Eng- 


land. The caſtle of Caen, however, ſtill held out; 
but Edward, who would not waſte time in beſieg- 
ing it, ordered his troops to march through the 
biſhoprics of Liſieux and Evreux, where he took 
the towns Louvere and Liſieux, with a vaſt booty, 
and then directed his route towards Ronen, the 
capital of Normandy, On his way he was met 
by two cardinal legates, who earneſtly intreated 
him to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms ; but, regard- 
leſs of their intreaties, he advanced to the banks of 
the Seine: here he found-the bridges broken down, 
and Philip himſelf poſted on the other ſide, with a 
numerous army. 

In order to draw the French monarch from his 
advantageous ſituation, and, if poſſible, to provoke 
him to a battle, he waſted the country under his 


by obliging them to buy their ſalt out of 


| PArche, Vernon, and Mulein in aſhes, he advanced 
as far as Poiſſy, within ſix ſmall leagues (or about 
fourteen Engliſh miles) of Paris; there finding the 
bridge allo deſtroyed, he ſent over ſome barks full 
ot ſoldiers, who ſet fire to the palace of St. Ger- 
main, and to many fine villages in the neighbour- 
hood. Philip, however, who had planned his mea- 
lures with conſummate wiſdom, ſuffered not him- 
ſelf to be diverted from them by theſe artful out- 
rages, but ſtill marched in a line with the Engliſh 
army, hoping to incloſe Edward between the Seine 
and the Oyſe. Had the project ſucceeded, the 
Engliſh army would have been unavoidably ruined; 
but Edward, by a ſudden countermarch, came back 
to Poiſſy, where he ordered the bridge that had 
been broken down to be repaired, and, paſſing the 
river in the face of the milizia, which were routed 
by the earl of Northampton, he made himſelf maſter 
of Pontoile, while Philip returned to Paris, the in- 
habitants of which were terribly alarmed by the 
late ſucceſstul inroads of the Engliſh. 

To revive the drooping ſpirits of his ſubjects, 
Philip ſent Edward a challenge to fight him on any 
of the four following days, provided he would for- 
bear deſtroying the country in the mean time; but 
Edward replied, that in all his operations he would 
tollow his own judgment; that he had been there 
tor ſome days without being able tobring the French 
to a battle, which was what he earneſtly defired ; 
but that he would never be directed by his enemy 
as to the time and place of action. In the mean 
time he got into the Beauvoiſis, and, after ſetting 
fire to the ſuburbs of Beauvais, he came to Ay- 
raines. Notwithſtanding all his ſucceſſes, Edward 
began now to diſlike his own ſituation, and to ap- 
prehend he had advanced too far: he not only began 
to be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, but found 
himſelf in a manner ſhut up between the river Somme 
and the ſea, and the French army, amounting 
to one hundred thouſand men, at the head of which 
Philip was now advanced as far as Amiens. In this 
ſituation there was nothing left for him but to fight 
or repaſs the Somme; the former of theſe meaſures 
was big with certain ruin in his preſent poſition, 
and the latter appeared almoſt impracticable, the 
towns of Perquigny and Pont de Remy being too 
ſtrongly fortified to be taken by ſtorm, and all the 
bridges over the river broken down except thoſe at 
Abbeville, which were ſo ſtrongly guarded he could 
not hope to efſtet a paſſage till he came to Oyſe- 
ment. 

In this dilemma, he gave orders for calling to- 
gether all his priſonets, when liberty and a royal 
reward were offered to any one Who would diſcover 
a place where the river Somme might be ſafely 
forded. Allured by the generous offers of the Eng- 
liſh monarch, a Norman peaſant, by name Gobin 
Agace, ſtood forth, and promiſed, on the forfeit of 
his life, to conduct the army to a ford below Blan- 
chetaque, where the ſtream was ſo ſhallow, at low 
water, as not to reach above a man's knees. The 
king then gave orders for decamping at midnight, 
and arrived about ſun-riſe the next morning at the 
place the peaſant had pointed out. which Edward, 
upon reconnoitring, found perfectly to anſwer the 
| deſcription the man had given of it; but at the 


— 


* The firſt thing he did, after his landing, was to knight 
the prince of Wales, then but ſixteen years and one month old, 


| together with ſeveral young lords, his companions and atten- 


dants. 
| ſame 
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fame time that it was guarded by Godemar du Fay, 
a Burgundian knight, whom Philip, ſuſpecting 
_ Edward's deſign, had detached at the head ot twelve 
thouſand men, to take poſt on the oppoſite banks, 
and diſpute the paſſage ot the Engliſh over the river. 
Edward, who, in the hour of the greateſt dan- 
ger, was always maſter of his paſſions, and bleſſed 
with an amazing coolneſs and intrepidity, ſuffered 
not himſelf to be put from his purpoſe by this un- 
expected accident, but reſolving to paſs at all events, 
he ordered his troops to advance, and himſelf was 
the firſt who plunged into the river, with this ex- 
preſſion, ¶ Let them who love me, follow me.” His 


men, animated by the preſence and example of 


their ſovereign, caſt themſelves into the flood with 
an intrepidity that ſeemed to beſpeak a certain con- 
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The king of England paſſed the night precedin 
the battle, in entertaining his chief officers in 4 
magnificent manner in the royal pavilion, and he. 
haved during the repaſt with unuſual ſprightlineſs 
and gaiety ; as ſoon as the day appeared the next 
morning, he arole, and calling for the prince of 
Wales, they both together received the facrament 
with the molt edifying piety: this performed, Ed- 
ward gave orders for the army to be marſhalled in 
order of battle, expecting the French would ſoon 
appear, to give him battle. His forces, conſiſting 
ot only thirty thouſand men, were drawn up — 
three lines or diviſions. 

The firſt diviſion was commanded by the prince 
of Wales (now in his ſixteenth year), who had 
under him the lord Thomas Beauchamp, earl of 


queſt. Perſons the leaſt acquainted with the na- Warwick, and the lord John Vere, earl of Oxford 
ture of military operations, will readily conceive | as ficld-marſhals ; with the lord John Chandois, 


the great danger and difficulties which muſt have 
attended an attempt of this kiad, made in the face 
of an enemy, who, to do them juſtice, behaved 
like men; but nothing was capable of ſtopping 
the Engliſh, who, having their beloved king tor a 
witneſs of all their actions, defied all obſtacles, and, 
after a bloody diſpute, they obliged their enemies 
to abandon to them the important, paſſage, for 
which they had fo valiantly ſtaked their lives, and 
the whole Engliſh army gained the oppoſite {ide of 
the river; but ſo critically was the paſſage effected, 
that the laſt of their men were going over when 
they were attacked by the van of Philip's army, un- 
der the command of the king of Bohemia and John 
de Hainault, but with little or no loſs, only a few 
of the carriages left behind, and ſome of the wag- 
goners Cut 1n pleces. 
- Nothing could equal the vexation of Philtp, to 
find himſelf thus baffled of his revenge, after tracing 
his enemy for upwards of fifty leagues by the flam- 
ing ruins he every where left behind him; but it was 
in vain to repine, the tide was now flowing in, and 
rendered it impoſſible for the French army to paſs. 
Philip found himſelf obliged to form the compaſs 
of Abbeville before he could paſs the fame river, 
on the other ſide of which he had the mortification 
to behold the Engliſh quietly marching off. 
Edward, after making his army halt to return 
thanks to the divine Author of all victory, who had 
thus ſignally protected the Engliſh, turned off to- 
wards Cretoy, and the next day arrived at Creſſy, 
a village that lies upon the river Maye, between 
Abbeville and Heſdim; here he encamped on an 
eminence, with a wood in his rear, and placed the 
baggage-waggons on the flanks, to ſecure them 
from the attacks of the enemy. Philip, in the mean 
time, had paſſed the Somme at Abbeville, and 


| 


| 


hearing where Edward was, reſolved to attack him | 


the next day, not doubting, from the ſuperiority 
of his numbers, that he ſhould make an eaſy con- 
queſt of his enemy, and at once terminate the diſ- 

ute between them: but Providence, who delights 
m fruſtrating the vain glorious projects of man, 
had already decreed the event otherwiſe. 


Geoffrey Harcourt of Normandy, lord Ralph Staf- 
tord, lord John Delawar, lord Thomas Holland 
lord Reginald Cobham, with ſeveral other lords. 
knights, and eſquires, to the number of eight hun- 
dred men at arms, four thouſand archers, and fix 
thouſand valiant Welſhmen. The earl of Warwick 
and the lord John Chandois had ejpecial orders from 
the king to have an eye upon the prince, and to 
keep near his perſon during the engagement, 

The ſecond line was commanded by the lord 
Richard Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel, and the lord 
William de Bohun, earl of Northampton, aſſiſted 
by the lords Willoughby the elder, Roſs, Baſſet of 
of Sapcote, Multon, fir Lewis Tufton of Toke- 
ton *, and others, to the number of eight hundred 
men at arms, two thouſand four hundred archers, 
and four thoufand ftrong bill-men. 

The third and laſt diviſion was headed by theking 
himſelf, who had, as his aids de camp, John lord 
Mowbray, Roger lord Mortimer (grand-ſon of the 
famous earl of Marche, now reſtored to his family- 
eſtates), fir Thomas Dag worth, fir Richard Gol- 
deſborough, ſir Richard Damory, ſir Neil Loring, 
ſir Hugh Haſtings, ſir John Butterel, and others, 
to the number of ſeven hundred men at arms, ſix 
thouſand archers, and five thouſand three hundred 
bill- men: this whole diviſion amounting to twelve 
— men, and all three to thirty thouſand com- 
plete F. 

Edward had but juſt completed the marſhalling of 
his army, when he received advice that Philip, 
who had begun his march from Abbeville at ſun- 
riſe, with an army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, about four times the number of the 
Engliſh, was now within a league and a half of 
him. The king therefore rode | rank to rank, 
with a chearful countenance, exhorting the ſoldiers 
to exert themſelves for the honour of their country, 
the defence of the rights of their ſovereign, and 
the preſervation of their own lives and liberties : 
and, in order to inſpire his officers with greater 
courage and alacrity, he knighted fifty young 
gentlemen at the head of their ranks, and to one 
of them in particular, fir John Beauchamp, he com- 


From whom the preſent earls of Thanet are lineally de- 
ſcended. Jo. Barnes, p- 334» 335+ 

+ Rapin, and other French writers, inform us that Edward 
that day had artillery in his train, four of which being planted 
on a little hill, are ſaid to have done preat execution on the 
French army: but this fact ſeems liable to ſome unſurmoun- 
table objections, the chief of which are, the improbability 
that Edward, in ſo long, fo laborious, and ſo dangerous a 
march and retreat, could carry about with him an unweild 
train of ordnance; beſides, the French, though much ſuperior 


4 


in numbers and in their own country, and conſequently fur- 
niſhed with much better opportunities of forwarding their car- 
riages, had ro artillery with them, though it is certain they 
were not unacquainted with the invention: add to this, that 
althongh the paſſage of the Somme is minutely deſcribed, and 
with unvarying circumſtances, by all the hiſtorians, both 
French and Engliſh, who lived at that time; yet none of them 
make any mention of Edward's artillery there, though they 
might have been of much more uſe than his archers, with 
which he lined the banks of the river to cover his paſſage. 
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mitted the noble charge of bearing the royal ſtandard 
in the battle, He then gave orders for his cavalry 
to dilmount, that the horſes might be eaſed before 
the actio ; and his troops were allowed to refreſh 
themiclves wich an heartening meal, after which 
they lay down, in their reſpective ranks, upon the 
grals, to relt taemielves, but in ſuch order, that 
upon the approach ot the enemy, or the leaſt ſig- 
nal given, they were ready to be under arms. 

When the French army was come within about 
four miles of Creſſy, Philip ſent ſome of his officers 
to reconnoitre the poſition of the Engliſh; the for- 
mer, upon their return, related to the king the 
admirable order and determined reſolution which 
appeared throughout the enemy's army; and one 
of them, the lord Balche, eſteemed as good a ſol- 
dier as any Philip had, very juſtly obſerved to his 
maſter, that there was no danger of Edward's run- 
ning away, and therefore adviſed, that, inſtead of 
beginning the fight that day, the troops ſhould 
have a night's reſpite after their long march, and 
thus there might be leifure to form a more regular 
diſpoſition of the army than could be done after 
fatigue, and in a hurry. 

Philip perceived the wholeſomeneſs of this advice, 
which indeed correſponded with his on ſentiments; 
but, unfortunately for him, he had already drawn up 
his army, and given the ſignal to march: however, 
he ſent orders to the ſeveral ranks to halt till they 
ſhould receive farther inſtructions. But his com- 
mands were impertectly obeyed, for his army be- 
ing compoſed ot numbers of princes and noblemen, 
each jealous of the honour which the other was to 
reap that day, and moſt of them ſtrangers to military 
ſubordination, they vied in preſling forward to be- 
gin the attack: when orders, therefore, came from 
Philip for halting, which were obeyed by the van, 
the ſucceeding ranks continuing to move on with 
great impetuoſity, each impelled the other forwards, 
till the whole became an enormous moving body, 
which was puſhed on towards Creſſy in ſuch confu- 
fion that Philip found it utterly impoſſible to re- 
tard their motion until they came within ſight of 
the Engliſh ; then, indeed they made a ſtand of 
themſclves, which gave him an opportunity to 
draw them up in ſome order, and, in imitation of 
the Engliſh, he divided them into three columns, 

The firſt line conducted by John de Luxem- 
bourg, king of Bohemia, was compoſed of three 
thouland men at arms, twenty-nine thouſand in- 
fantry, and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bow 
men, under the command of Antonio Doria and 
Carolo Grimaldi, who were placed oppoſite to the 
Engliſh archers. 

The ſecond diviſion, led by Charles, count of 
Alengon, conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, 
and twenty thouſand infantry, advanced in a line 
with the firſt diviſion. 

Philip in perſon headed the third diviſion, as a 
corps de relerve, amounting to twelve thouſand 
men at arms, and fifty thouland foot. 

Theſe diſpoſitions took up ſo much time, that 
it was near three in the afternoon before the French 
army was ready to engage, when Philip gave or- 
ders for the Genoeſe to begin the battle; but juſt 
as they were going to make the onſet, a great and 
ſudden ſhower of rain falling unexpectedly, the 
Genoeſe croſs-bows were thereby rendered unſer- 
viceable, while thoſe of the Engliſh archers, being 
ſecured by covers, were kept dry, fo that the for- 
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mer were expoſed the unactive marks of a ſhower 
of the Engliſh arrows, which galled them with fo 
much fury that they fell back upon the ſecond line, 
commanded by the duke of Alengon; which put 
that body into diſorder. The prince of Wales, 
who obſerved the confuſion this accident had pro- 
duced, ordered ſome battalions of guards to ad- 
vance and charge them in front, which was done 
ſo critically, and with ſo much fury, that both the 
firſt and ſecond lines of the French were put into 
Irretrievable diſorder. 

At length the count of Alengon, having, by 

opening his ranks, got rid of the flying Genoeſe, 
made a circuit with his cavalry, and fell upon the 
battalion of Engliſh archers in flank : the battle 
now became bloody and obſtinate; the count of 
Alengon had with him the earls of Flanders and 
Blois, with the duke of Lorraine and the dauphin 
of Vienne, who, confident in their numbers and 
innate courage, maintained the action with ſuch 
unbated vigour, that they forced their way through 
the column of Engliſh archers, though ſaid to be 
forty feet deep, and advanced againſt the prince of 
Wales, who received the charge with ſuch a deter- 
mined reſolution that the greateſt part of his men 
were immediately put to the ſword, and he ſaw 
himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded by the ſu- 
perior numbers of the enemy. The earls of Arun- 
del and Northampton, ſeeing the danger of the 
prince, ordered a body of troops, under their com- 
mand, to file off to his aſſiſtance : theſe fell upon 
the rear of the enemy, and gave the prince, who 
was engaged among the braveſt ſquadrons of the 
French in front, ſome relief. But this very ma- 
nœuvre had well nigh proved his ruin; for Philip, 
by this motion of the Engliſh, found himſelf at li- 
berty to pour in three ſquadrons of French and 
German knights to his brother's (the duke of 
Alengon) — ſo that the prince was attacked 
both in front and flank at the ſame time. In this 
emergency, the earl of Warwick diſpatched a knight 
to acquaint Edward of the jeopardy in which his 
ſon then was, and to beſeech him to come to his 
relief. 
The meſſenger found the king cooly ſurveying 
the battle from a windmill, on an eminence where 
his diviſion was drawn up; who, not appearing in 
the leaſt moved with what was told him, only aſked 
if his ſon was ſtill alive? and being anſwered that 
he was, and that he had performed tcats of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing valour, he bid the meſſenger begone, 
and tell his generals from him, That they ſhould 
no more ſend for him while the prince was alive, 
he being determined that the honour of the day 
ſhould be wholly his; and that he muſt now, if 
ever, win his ſpurs.” This anſwer, which was de- 
livered in the prince's hearing, ſeemed to recruit 
his drooping ſtrength, and re-animate him with 
more than human courage: every one round him 
caught the — infection; they ſtood firm; cou- 
rage and reſolution made them more than a match 
for the continually increaſing number of their ene- 
mies, who in vain endeavoured, by their impetuoſity, 
to break the again compacted phalanx of the Engliſh, 
and, after a ſhocking carnage, in which princes, 
peers, generals, and common ſoldiers met with pro- 
miſcuous death, the French began to give ground, 
and at length to diſperſe in confuſion. 

The two Engliſh diviſions commanded by the 
younger Edward and the earls of Arundel and 
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Northampton, now joined together, and, lining 
boch their wings with archers, advanced to attack 
the main body of the French army under Philip, 
who had been prevented, by the diſorderly flight of 
the firſt diviſion of his forces, from coming up in 
time to ſuccour the ſquadrons that had attacked 
the archers : Philip, enraged to ſee his two bodies 
routed and diſperſed, performed every thing that 
could be expected from his high birth, or reputa- 
tion as a general, determined, it poſſible, to ſnatch 
the victory from the young hero before it was too 
late. The king of Bohemia, who, though blind, 
would be in the battle, cauſing his horſe's bridle 
to be interlaced with thoſe of two brave knights, 
ruſhed between them into the thickeſt of the fight, 
and having interchanged a few random ſtrokes with 
young Edward, he was ſoon after parted from him, 
and, with his followers, fell in the confuſion of the 
battle ®. 

Mean time Philip, after many fruitleſs attempts 
to repulſe the Engliſh, rallied ſome of his nobles 


and men at arms, and threw himſelf into the midſt 


of the enemy, in order to animate his troops by his 
example. Here, it muſt be confeſſed to his ho- 
nour, that he gave ſignal proofs of an undaunted 
valour : it was not till after being twice unhorſed, 
and wounded in the neck and thigh, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be led, though with extreme pain, 
out of the field by John of Hainault. The ſtandard 
of France was then beaten down, and the whole 
French army diſperſed, every one providing in the 
beſt manner he could for his own ſafety. 
King Edward ſeeing the victory complete, by 
the ſtriking of the French ſtandard, came down 
from his ſtation, and, taking his helmet from his 
head, ran up to the prince of Wales, whom he 
embraced in the moſt affectionate manner, in ſight 
of the whole army, ſaying, My gallant boy! 
Heaven grant you perſeverance in the glorious 
cauſe you have begun ! now, indeed, I may boaſt 
of my fon! the noble manner in which you have 
acquitted yourſelf this day, ſhews you truly de- 
ſerving of the crown you are born to wear.” The 
prince, with down-caſt eyes and glowing cheeks, 
that beſpoke his modeſty and humility, replied only 
by bending his knee to receive his father's bleſſing. 
In this battle, which was fought on the twenty- 
fixth day of Auguſt, 1346, John, king of Bohe- 
mia, James, king of Majorca, Ralph, duke of Lor- 
raine, the counts of Alengon, Flanders, Blois, Reau- 
demont, Harcourt, Auxerre, Aumale, St. Pol, San- 
cerre, and many other French noblemen, twenty- 
four bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen 
hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men at arms, 
and thirty thouſand infantry, are ſaid to have been 
left dead on the field, while the loſs of the Engliſh 
was, in compariſon, hardly worth the mentioning. 
The night of this glorious day was ſpent by Ed- 
ward in rejoicings, but the king at the ſame time 
publiſhed orders throughout the camp, to thank 
God for the ſignal victory he had gained. Early 
the next morning he ſent out a party of five hun- 
dred lances and two thouſand archers, to purſue 
the runaways : this body met, in a fog, with the 
militia of Rouen and Beauvais, who were march- 
ing to join the French army, and who, being un- 
diſciplined troops, were quickly routed with great 
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laughter. The archbiſhop of Rouen and the grand- 
prior of France coming up with another party 
were alſo routed and ſlain, with two thouſand of 
their followers. A much greater number were de. 
coyed by a ſtratagem into the hands of the Engliſh, 
who, taking the ſtandards of the enemy that lay 
ſcattered about the field of battle, planted them on 
a hill: this ſight allured the French ſoldiers, who 
knew not which way they had wandered in the 
dark during the preceding night, to repair thither 
in great crowds, who were inſtantly hewed in pieces 
without mercy : no leſs than ſeven thouſand men 
are ſaid to have been in this manner either killed or 
wounded, But though Edward refuſed mercy to 
the living, he treated the dead with peculiar hu- 
manity ; he ſent back the body of John, king of 
Bohemia, to his family; he cauſed the field of 
battle to be conſecrated, attended in perſon the fu- 
nerals of the noblemen who had loſt their lives in 
the action, and ordered the common ſoldiers to be 
interred with great decency. 

Edward now applied himſelf to make the beſt 
advantage of the great ſucceſs with which Heaven 
had bleſſed his arms. Nothing could be ſo conve- 
nient for his affairs as to have a ſtrong port in that 
part of the French coaſt neareſt to England, for 
landing his troops upon the continent; and Calais 
immediately preſenting itſelf to his mind, as the 
moſt proper place of any for this purpole, he re- 
folved to form the ſiege of it without loſs of time. 
Accordingly he directed his march thither, and fat 
down before the place on the third of September, 
the fiege of which was carried on both by land 
and ſea, a fleet of ſeven hundred and thirty-eight 
veſſels having been ſent over from England, under 
the command of the earl of Huntingdon. But 
it is now time to attend the war in other quarters, 

Hiſtory can ſcarcely produce an inſtance of a 
year ſo glorious to any prince, as this proved to 
Edward of England, his arms being ſucceſsful in all 
places. The retreat of the duke of Normandy from 
Guienne left the earl of Lancaſter entire maſter of 
the field, and he did not fail to improve ſuch a fa- 
vourable opportunity: he took Mirabeau and Lu- 
ſignan by aſſault; Taillebourg and St. Jean d' An- 
geli ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons, as did alſo 
the town of Poictiers; and the earl having thus 
diſmantled all the frontiers on that ſide, carried his 
incurſions to the banks of the Loire, and ſpread 
terror and deſolation through all that part of the 
French dominions. 

At the ſame time the war was renewed in Britta- 
ny: Charles de Blois invaded that province, at the 
head of a numerous army, and laid ſiege to the 
fortreſs of Roche de Rien; but the counteſs of 
Montfort, having received a reinforcement of Eng- 
liſh troops, under ſir Thomas Dagworth, attacked 
him in the night, routed his army, and took him- 
ſelf priſoner. His wife, in whoſe right he laid 
claim to the duchy, urged by the preſent neceſſity, 
aſſumed the reins of government, and, being ac- 
tuated by a martial ſpirit above her ſex, proved a 
powerful rival to the counteſs of Montfort. In the 
mean time the queen of England ſhewed herſelf to 
be no ways inferior to theſe illuſtrious heroines, and, 
during the abſence of her huſband Edward, pre- 


pared freſh wreaths to adorn his temples, 


— 


+ He wore three oftrich-feathers for his creſt; and as he 


ated in the capacity of a volunteer, he took the motto 10 | this, glorious day; 
DIEX, which, in the German language, ſignifies J ſerve.” | ing princes of Wales. Frolſſart. Carte. Smollett, 


This device young Edward aſſumed to himſelf, in memory of 
and it has been adopted by all the ſucceed- 
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The Scots, who had now recalled their king 
David Bruce from France, took the opportunity of 
Edward's abſence, and his being engaged in the 
French war, to enter England with an army of fifty 
thouſand men, about the month of Octoher in this 
year. David, whoſe profeſſed deſign was to ra- 
vage this kingdom, which he imagined now de- 
fenceleſs by its chief military ſtrength being em- 
ployed in the wars abroad, marched forward till he 
came into the biſhopric of Durham, levying the 
moſt oppreſſive contributions as he paſſed, and ra- 
vaging the whole country in a mercileſs manner; 
here he encamped within Bear Park, which lies 
within three miles of Durham. 

Queen Philippa no ſooner heard of the invaſion, 
than ſhe ſet out in perſon for the North, to encou- 
rage the lords of the Marches to do their duty; 
and in a little time, having raiſed a conſiderable 
army at York, ſhe advanced towards the place 
where ſhe heard the enemy had taken poſt. The 
Engliſh army marched in four bodies : the firſt was 
commanded by lord Henry Piercy, who had under 
him the earl of Angus, the biſhop of Durham, and 
ſeveral other noblemen of the North ; the ſecond 
diviſion was headed by the archbiſhop of York, 
the biſhop of Carliſle, and the lord Neville; the 
third by the biſhop of Lincoln, the lord Mowbray, 
and fir Thomas Rokeſby; and the fourth was com- 
manded by Baliol in perſon, with whom were the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Roſs, and the 
ſheriff of Northumberland. Moſt hiſtorians make 
the Engliſh army to conſiſt of about ſix thouſand 
men when they left Vork; but it is probable it 
was conſiderably increaſed before it reached Dur- 
ham, by the coming in of the gentlemen of the 
county, with their vaſſals, who, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, were animated with the preſence and aſſiſt- 
ance of the queen, as well as their ſenſe of the com- 
ion danger that threatened them. 

The Scots had generally been unſucceſsful in 
moſt of the pitched battles they had fought againſt 
the Engliſh, but never did they receive a more ter- 
rible overthrow than the preſent*. Their army was 
drawn up in three lines; one, conſiſting of French 
auxiliaries and the flower of their own nobility, was 
commanded by the Scottiſh king in perſon ; an- 
other by Robert, great-ſteward of Scotland and 
the earl of Marche; and the third by the earls of 
Murray and Douglas . 

Both armies advanced to the engagement with 
great reſolution, which was begun by the Genoeſe 
croſs-bow men, in the battalion commanded by 
Robert the ſteward, but they quickly gave way be- 
fore the more experienced and generally reputed 
invincible Engliſh archers ; Robert preſſed on fu- 
riouſly with his men at arms, to begin a cloſe fight 
with the corps under the command of the lord 
Piercy. The Engliſh archers, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, opened to the right and left, to let 
the enemy paſs, and then cloſing again, galled them 
in flank, whilſt they were engaged with the Engliſh 
infantry; nevertheleſs the Scots maintained thefight 
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with ſo much bravery that it was doubtful for a 
long time to which ſide victory would incline, and 
the Engliſh ſeemed rather to have the diſadvan- 
tage; which being obſerved by Edward Baliol, he 
haſtened to their aſſiſtance with his diviſion, and 
this ſudden reinforcement ſtruck ſuch a panic into 
the Scots, at the ſame time that it inſpired the 
drooping Engliſh with freſh vigour, that the former 
began to give back in diſorder: in vain did the 
high-ſteward uſe his utmoſt efforts to get his men 
to ſtand their ground; his exhortations were diſ- 
regarded, his commands not obeyed, they refuſed 
to return to the charge, and he found himſelf; ſore 
againſt his will, obliged to bring them off in the 
beſt manner he could. Baliol, who was not defi- 
cient in military capacity, did not waſte time in 
purſuing the flying enemy, but, ſuddenly wheeling 
about, tell impetuouſly upon the flank of the bat- 
talion commanded by king David, who, poſſeſſed 
of all the high ſpirit of a hero, and jealous that 
the great honour tranſmitted to him by his illuſtri- 
ous father ſhould not be tarniſhed in his hands, 
tought with extraordinary courage, and nothing 
but his perſonal valour prevented his corps, diſ- 
heartened by the defeat of their van, from break- 
ing their ranks and betaking themſelves to an im- 
mediate flight. His nobles, bluſhing to ſee their 
gallant princeſurrounded by hisenemies, drewup in 
a circular form, and for a while made head againſt 
the Engliſh; but the conflict proved unequal, their 
men not ſeconding the efforts of their gallant 
leaders; not above eighty perſons were left near 
the king, who, though himſelf wounded by an arrow, 
ſtill continued fighting, and refuſed to ſurrender, un- 
leſs to ſome now. of ſuitable quality : upon this, 
one John Copland aſſuring him, now fainting 
through loſs of blood, that he was a baron, David 
threw down his gauntlet, in token that he yielded 
himſelf his priſoner. 

But the third diviſion of the Scots, under the 
earls of Murray and Douglas, continued ſtill en- 
tire; againſt them, therefore, the Engliſh now 
turned their whole force, and, unable to ſtand the 
furious ſhock, they were preſently put to the rout. 
Moſt of this body were cut in pieces; the earl of 
Murray himſelf was ſlain, endeavouring to rally 
his men; and Douglas was now made priſoner, 
The Engliſh now remained maſters of the field of 
battle; and this victory would have decided the 
fate of Scotland, had not the high-ſteward, who 
had kept his men together after they had given way 
before the Engliſh, retired in ſuch excellent order 
as to give the other fugitives an opportunity to 
join him, and thereby formed a body, which the 
victors did not think proper to purſue. 

In this battle, which was fought not far from 
Neville's Croſs, near Durham, on the ſeventeenth 
of October, 1346, there were no leſs than fifteen, 
or, according to others, twenty-thouſand Scots, 
ſlain; and, by the liſt of the killed and priſoners, 
there appeared to be ſcarcely a noble family in Scot- 
land who did not ſhare in the public calamity. 


„ — 


* The preceding day the Scots had loſt five hundred of their 
beſt horſe, under the command of fir William Douglas; who, 
advancing to reconnoitre the Engliſh, had ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſurprized and ſurrounded : an omen of the fate of the reſt 
of his countrymen. Fordun. Stubbs. Knyghton. 

+ Froiſſart, who was the queen of England's countryman, 
has, upon this occaſion, made her a& a very heroic part; 
for, he tells us, that, juſt before the battle, ſhe mounted her 


horſe, and, after animating the men with a very ſpirited 
ſpeech, :etired to ſome diſtance to behold the action, with a 
kind of reſerved body, together with the archbiſhop of Can- 
i-rbury. The Engliſh authors are, indeed, ſilent as to this 
particular; nevertheleſs, there is nothing improbable in the 
ſtory; and, poſſibly, ſuch a behaviour might at that time 
have a very good effect to encourage the ſoldiers. | 


As 
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As to the captive king of Scotland, the queen 
thought him too noble a prize to fall to the ſhare 
of a private perſon, and accordingly ſent a meſſen- 
ger with orders for Copland to bring her his pri- 
ſoner. By the rules of war in thoſe days, a ſoldier 
had an abſolute right to the ranſom of his prito- 
ners; and John refuſed to deliver him, alleging 
« that he had taken no oath to the queen, that he 
owned allegiance only to the king, and would obey 
no other orders but his, on that ſubject.“ At the 
ſame time, apprehenſive of the effect chis anſwer 
might have with the queen to his diſadvantage, he 
thought proper to conlign the cuſtody of David to 
his friend the lord Neville, and, taking ſhipping 
immediately for Calais, he communicated the whole 
tranſaction to the king, and excuied his retulal fo 
handſomely that he not only obtained his pardon, 
but was commended by Edward for his noble reſo- 
lution, who created him a knight banneret, and 
ſent him back with a reward of five hundred pounds 
a year in land, where he himſelf ſhould chute it, 
near his own dwelling. He was ordered, however, 
to deliver his priſoner according to the queen's 
commands, who gave him in cuſtody to the ſheriff 
of Yorkſhire, ro be conveyed to the Tower of 
London, where he was kept confined with Mal- 
colm Fleming and about ſix- and- chirty other noble 
priſoners. Atter this the queen, leaving the care 
of the North to the lords Piercy and Neville, em- 
barked for Calais, on the twenty-ninth of October, 
and repaired to the king's camp before that place, 
where ſhe was received with all the reſpect and joy 
that her high rank, her greac merit, and her ſignal 
ſucceſs claimed from an affectionate huſband, and 
a grateful people *. 

The inhabitants of this place had now held out 
with invincible obſtinacy for a conſiderable time: 
Edward had taken care to block up all avenues to 
the port by his fleet, ſo that the beſieged began to 

be in great want of proviſions; and the governor 
perceiving Edward's reſolution to proſecute the 
ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, turned out (though 
it was then near the month of December) above 
ſeventeen hundred uſeleſs mouths out of the town, 
in order to enable his garriſon to ſubſiſt the longer 
Edward, on this occaſion, ſhewed a great magna- 
nimity of ſoul ; for, compaſſionating the diſtreſſed 
condition of theſe helpleſs objects, he gave each of 
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them two Engliſh pence a- piece (about ſix pence 
of our preſent money) and allowed them to paſs 
unmoleſted through his camp. 

While Edward was keeping his Chriſtmas in his 
camp before Calais, he was viſited by the cardinal; 
of Naples and Clermont, who came, on the Part 
of the pope, as mediators between him and Philip: 
the king, out of reſpect to the pope, conſented that 
a negociation ſhould be ſet on foot; and accord- 
ingly a commiſſion was directed to the marquis of 
Juliers, the earls of Northampton and Warwick 
and others, to open the conferences : but, as hs 
well foreſaw, they ſoon broke up without effecting 
any thing of moment, 

All hopes of an accommodation being over, Phi. 
lip, about the beginning of the year 1347, formed 
a deſign of relieving Calais; and, in concert with 
the crafty duke of Brabant, laid a ſcheme for bring- 
ing the Flemings over to his intereſt; in which, 
however, he miſcarried. He then ſent his fon, the 
duke of Normandy, with a ſtrong body of forces, 


and Ypres; but the place being ſtrongly reinforced 
trom the Engliſh camp before Calais, John was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege, and return back to Paris 
with his troops. To add to Philip's diſappoint- 
ment, he found his affairs in Brittany take a very 
unfavourable turn : Charles de Blois, the compe- 
titor with Montfort for the duchy of Brittany, had 
(as already obſerved) received a total defeat by ſir 
Thomas Dagworth, Edward's general in thoſe parts, 
| wo had ſent him over priſoner to England. 

By this time it was the month of June, and 
Philip, having received an expreſs from the go- 
vernor of Calais , with advice of the deſperate 
condition of the garriſon, he ſummoned all his vaſ- 
ſals and allies together, and ſoon aſſembled an ar- 
my of one hundred and fifty thouſand (Froiſſart 
ſays two hundred thouſand) men, and, marching 
towards Calais, encamped, on the thirtieth of July, 
within a mile of the enemy, on Sangate Hill, be- 
tween that place and Witſand ; but finding that 
he could not, without manifeſt danger, attempt to 
force the Engliſh lines, and that Edward was too 
politic to be drawn into the open field, he employed 
two cardinals, who reſided in the French camp as 
legates from the pope, to bring the king of Eng- 


land to terms, by offering him Guienne, the earl- 


On the eleventh of September, this year, a parliament 
was held by prince Lionel, guardian of the realm, in which 
letters were produced from the king, dated in his camp be- 
fore Calais, giving the houſe an account of his glorious 
ſucceſſes ; and at the ſame time ſent them a copy of an inden- 
ture found in the archives of Caen, and containing an agree- 
ment between Philip and the Normans for making an invaſion 
and conqueſt of all England, under prince John, duke of 
— » Philip's ſon. This had ſuch an effect on the 
aſſembly, that the commons immediately granted an aid of 
two fifteenths and two tenths, to be levied in two years. 
Upon paſſing this ſupply, they were aſked in Edward's name, 
if they had any petitions to prefer to the crown ? thereupon, 
after deſiring ſome little time to give in their anſwer, they 
preſented certain remonſtrances, four days afterwards ; in con- 
{equence of which, an act was paſſed, declaring, ** That 
merchants importing falſe money into the realm, ſhould forfeit 
life and limb, and be puniſhed as coiners: that all perſons 
living within fix miles of the ſea, and contributing to the de- 
fence of the coaſt, ſhould not be obliged by commiſſioners of 
array to furniſh arms or other neceſſaries of war for the king's 
ſervice, as others did, not liable to the charge of the ſea-coaſt : 
that the chief gentlemen of every county ſhould be made 

Juftices of the peace; that all ſheriffs ſhould have a ſufficient 
eitate in the county for which they ſerved ; and that no grants 


« That all monks and friers alien ſhould be ſent out of the 
realm: that the penſions to cardinals, and to the abbot of Che» 
ney, ſhould be ſtopped : that all aliens promoted to livings, be- 
ing in their own countries generally taylors, ſhoemakers, and 
chamberlains to cardinals, ſhould be deprived thereof, and 
their livings given to poor Engliſh ſcholars.” This parliment, 
after a ſeſton of nine days, concluded with a grant by the 
lords and military tenants of forty ſhillings on every knight's 
fee, as an aid due upon the knighting of the king's eldeſt ſon ; 
of which a certificate was produced — the earls of Arundel 
and Northampton, and other Engliſh noblemen preſent when 
that honour was .conferred on prince Edward by his father. 
Carte, and Brev. in Scacc. Term. Hill. 21 Ed. III. 

* This letter, which was wrote in the moſt affecting terms, 
was intercepted by Edward, who immediately — * it to 
the French king, taking occaſion to exhort him to march in all 
haſte to the relief of his brave ſubjects in Calais, who endured 
ſuch miſeries on his account. The governor's letter was con- 
ceived in the following terms: Know, dread fir, that your 
people in Calais have eaten their horſes, dogs, and even rats; 
now nothing remains for them to live upon, unleſs they eat one 
another. Wherefore, great ſir, if we have not ſpeedy ſuccour, 
the town is loſt; and we are all reſolved to ſally forth, and 
die by our enemies ſwords, rather than to die within the walls 
by famine: and God grant you the power to render to us, or 
our heirs, according to our ſufferings in your ſervice.” Froiſ- 


of theſe offices ſhould for the future be made, either for life, 
or to be holden in fee.“ 


After this, the commons moved, | 


ſart. Mezerai. Walſingham. 


dom 


to beſiege Caſſel, which lies between St. Omer's 
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dom of Ponthieu, and, moreover, propoſing a 


O 
who knew the town of Calais muſt fall into his 
hands, rejected. Philip, finding himſelf baffled in 
this project alſo, ſent an herald to the Engliſh mo- 
narch, offering to decide their quarrel by a combat 
of ſix on each ſide; but Edward very wiſely de- 
clined accepting this challenge, ſaying, that he 
was not ſo mad as to ſtake upon the uncertain iſſue 
of a ſingle combat, the ſucceſſes he had gained by 
ſo many tedious and painful operations.“ At the 
ſame time he ſent Philip word, that as ſoon as he 
had reduced the town of Calais, he would chearfully 
meet him in the open field. Atcw days afterwards, 
Edward receiving a reinforcement of ſeventeen 
thouſand men from England, the French King 
thought proper, after all his boaſtings, to break 
up his camp and retreat towards Picardy, and from 
thence to Amiens. 

The beſieged, now deſpairing of relief, deſired 
at length to capitulate; accordingly, fir Walter 
Manny being ſent to them by Edward, Vienne, the 
governor of the place, offered, in the name ef the 
garriſon, to ſurrender, provided they might be en- 


tured of their lives and liberties. But Edward was 


ſo highly incenſed at the long and obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance the townſmenof Calais had made, that he would 
not hearken to any other conditions than thoſe of 
ſubmitting at diſcretion; and it was with the greateſt 
difficulty that Manny coulddivert him from the cruel 
reſolution he taken of putting the whole garriſon to 
the ſword; a barbarity never to be excuſedor palliated, 
and which caſts a deep ſhade over the many noble 
qualifications of this prince, ſince the behaviour of 
the Calaſians merited the eſteem and approbation 
of every valiant and heroic mind. At length, how- 
ever, Edward was perſuaded to loften the ſeverity 
of the fate he had prepared for theſe brave citizens 
and loyal ſubjects, and contented to ſpare the lives 
of the garriſon, provided that fix of the chief bur- 
geſſes of the town ſhould, as an atonement tor their 
obſtinacy and the hardſhips and calamities to which 
they had thereby expoſed the Engliſh troops, come 
forth with the keys of the town and caſtle, with 
halters about their necks, and ſubmit themſelves 
to be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure. 

The humane reader will be better able to con- 
ceive, than any pen can deſcribe, the horror 
and confuſion which ſeized upon the governor and 
council of Calais, when theſe hard conditions were 
reported to them: in vain did they, by the moſt 
humble ſubmiſſions and affecting remonſtrances, 
endeavour to deprecate the wrath of the victor; 
Edward continued inflexible: nay, to cut them off 
even from the laſt reſource of wretchedneſs, hope, 
he declared that his intention was to make the fix, 
whoever they were, pay the forfeit of their com- 
rades reſiſtance with their own lives. After ſome 
deliberation, it was reſolved by theſe gallant people 
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u, anc rather to brave the general maſſacre that muſt fol- 
match between their children; all which Edward, low upon their refuſal, than devote fix of their 


fellow: citizens to an ignominious death, for having 


nobly defended the cauſe of their ſovereign, and 
gallantly diſputed the moſt ineſtimable of all poſ- 
leſſions, liberty: in this general dilemma, Euſtace 
de St. Pierre, one of the principal inhabitants, 
ſtood forth, and voluntarily offered himſelf to be 


one of the ſix whoſe lives were to purchaſe thoſe of 
the reſt of the townlmen. Affected with this un- 
common inſtance of magnanimity, three of his own 
relations declared themſelves ready to ſhare with 
him in this glorious ſacrifice z two others were 
quickly found, who followed their example ; and 
the number of victims being now complete, they 
marched out of the town, barefooted, in their 
fhirts, with halters about their necks, and, when 
they came to the Engliſh camp, proſtrated them- 
{clves at the feet of the king, who, ſtill burning 
with reſentment, gave orders to carry them to im- 
mediate execution, notwithſtanding the earneſt in- 
treaties of the prince of Wales and ſeveral of the 
nobles about him. Their backs were already turned 
upon the remorſeleſs maſter of their fate, and they 
were proceeding, mournful though determined, to 
meet their doom, when the queen, who was then 
big with child, ruſhing into the preſence, caſt 
herſelf at Edward's feet, which ſhe bedewed with 
her tears, and, in all the melting eloquence of ſoft 
perſuaſion, beſought him to the ſpare lives of thoſe 
brave men, whole greateſt crime was their attach- 
ment to their ſovereign. Stern and unrelenting as 
Edward had till now appeared ; he could not with- 
ſtand the voice of conjugal affection ; he recovered 
from his frantic cruelty, the man took again poſ- 
ſeſſion of his breaſt, and the Caliſians were diſ- 
miſſed, after being plentifully fed and more warmly 
cloathed, with ſix nobles given to each, by the 
queen's orders. Thus the important town of Ca- 
lais, after near a year's ſiege, became ſubject to 
the dominion of the Engliſh *, 

Edward, having taken all proper meaſures for 
the ſecurity of the place, turned out all the inha- 
bitants, and peopled it with Engliſh, to many of 
whom he granted lands and houſes in reward for 
their ſervices ; and having given directions for 
building a fort at Riſbank, to ſecure the harbour, 
he ſer ſail, with the queen and prince for England, 
and, after a very ſtormy paſſage, in which ſeveral 
of his ſhips were loſt, and himſelf in great danger, he 
landed, on Friday, the twelfth of October, at Sand- 
wich, from whence he immediately proceeded to 
London, where he was received with almoſt divine 
honours by his ſubjects; whom, in return, he enter- 
tained with a magnificent tournament, to which he 
invited all his priſoners (among whom he had many 
illuſtrious perſonages beſides the king of Scotland, 
Charles de Blois, and the conſtable of France) to 


bear a ſhare; ina word, the whole winter this year, 


Ms 


It ſurrendered on the fourth of Auguſt, 1347. ; 

King Edward's fleet lying before the town and port of Calais, 
conſiſted of ſeven hundred and thirty-eight Engliſh * from 
our ſeveral ports, carrying fourteen thouſand nine hundred 
and fifty-ſix mariners, being about twenty men to each ſhip, 
upon an average, each of which had four pence per day for 
their pay, which is about twelve pence of our modern money. 
There came fifteen ſhips and four hundred and fifty-nine 
mariners from Bayonne, in Guienne ; ſeven ſhips and one hun- 
dred and eighty- four men, from Spain; one ſhip and twenty- 
five men, from Ireland ; fourteen ſhips and one hundred and 


thirty-three men, from Flanders; and oneſhip and twenty-four | 
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men, from Guelderland: in all, thirty- eight ſhips, and eight hun- 
dred and five mariners, from foreign parts. 'The total amount of 
ſhips and men was, ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſhips, and 
kftcen thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one mariners. The 
king's own ſhips (for ſome, it ſeems, were properly called his 
own) were twenty-five, and the number of mariners only four 
hundred and nineteen, or about ſeventeen men per ſhip. . On 
this occaſion we may obſerve, that the Engliſh navy at this time, 
and for about two hundred years after, was in the nature of a 
Naval Militia, every port bring obliged to ſent out its quota 
of ſhips and mariners, in proportion to its trade and abilities. 


Anderſon's Hiſt. of Commerce, vol. i. p. 177. 
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after the king's return, was ſpent in feaſting and 
rejoicings, and Edward appeared as amiable in 
peace, as he had ſhewn himſelf terrible in war “. 
To add ſtill a freſh luſtre to his glory, ambaſſa- 
dors from Germany + arrived in the beginning of 
'the next year, with offers of the imperial dignity 
(Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor, dying about three 
days before Edward's return to England.) This 
tempting offer, however, he refuſed to accept, as it 
would have been utterly incompatible with his 
ſcheme upon France, and might poſſiblythave involv- 
ed him, not only in a quarrel with the pope, who 
ſupported the claimof Charles IV. he likewiſe conſi- 
dered how much the acceptance of this dignity, at 
a like juncture, had coſt Richard, brother of 
Henry III. and therefore politicly declined the ho- 
nour intended him. 
It is now time to take a ſhort view of the Engliſh 
affairs in Scotland during the courſe of this year. 
Edward Baliol had entered that kingdom with 
twenty thouſand men, by the way of Carliſle, and 
waſted the counties of Galloway and Carrick ; and 
the lord Talbot, with another ſtrong body of 
forces, had made an irruption on the ſide of Ber- 
wick, and had ravaged Lothian and Clydſdale, 
without oppoſition The Scots, upon theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, and having, the year before, loſt their ſo- 
vereign, David Bruce, who was a priſoner in Eng- 
land, acknowleged Baliol for their king; and the 
two armies joined, and advanced from the firth of 
Forth towards Perth, in order to reduce ſuch of the 
Brucean party as ſtill held out; but they were 
ſtopped on their march by news of a truce, which 
had been concluded in France, after the taking of 
Calais, which was to continue to the ninth of July, 
1348, and in which the Scots had been comprized; 
hereupon the troops were diſbanded : but the 
Brucean party, who were very ſtrong in that king- 
dom, having ineffectually tampered with the Eng- 
Hfh court for the ranſom of David Bruce, they were 
ſo offended at the diſappointment they met with in 
that proſpect, that they omitted no opportunity of 
ravaging and plundering the Engliſh Marches. 
On the fourteenth of January, 1348, Edward 
aſſembled a parliament at Weſtminſter, to aſk their 
advice concerning his affair in France, and to de- 
mand a ſupply for carrying on the war in that coun- 
try after the late ſhort truce ſhould be expired ; as 
alſo to provide for the king's peace in the kingdom. 
The aſſembly declined giving their opinion or ad- 
vice on matters of war, the conſideration of which 
. belonged to the lords and great men of 
the king's council; but at the ſame time expreſſed 
their readineſs to conſent to whatever they ſhould 
determine. As to the ſecond point, their opinion 
was, That there ſhould be fix perſons choſen in 
every county, viz. two of the principal perſons in 
ſuch county, two knights, and two men of the 
law, as need ſhould be; and they to be inveſted 
with a power and commiſſion out of the Chan- 
cery, to hear and determine all things concern- 
ing the peace.” At the ſame time ſome wholeſome 
regulations were made, © for encouraging com- 
merce ; reſtraining the evil of adulterated money; 
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referring the method of aſſeſſment according to the 
value of lands, which was not properly aſcertained: 
for puniſhing officers and judges for bribery and 
corruption; and for protecting the ſubject from the 
oppreſſion of the nobles, who afforded ſhelter to 
robbers within their franchiſes, and oſtructed the 
adminiſtration of juſtice.” 

The great preparations which Philip of France 
made in the beginning of this year, ſeemed to 
threafen an invaſion of England, and gave Edward 
a plauſible pretext to renew his demand for a ſub- 
ſidy, which the parliament had artfully evaded com- 
plying with in the — ſeſſion: another meet. 
ing of the eſtates was therefore called on the thirty. 
firſt of March. Accordingly they now voted three 
fifteenths for the counties, and as many tenths for 
the boroughs ; but this aid was clogged with ſeve- 
ral conditions that were far from being agreeable to 
the king, who thought that his great ſucceſſes. and 
the honour and advantages accruing to his ſubjects 
thereby, might challenge their moſt unbounded 
liberality. — other reſtrictions inſiſted on by 
the commons, were the following : © Firſt, that 
the duty of forty ſhillings on each ſack of wool 
ſhould ceaſe in three years: ſecond, that no tallage, 
impoſt, or loan ſhould be levied without the aſſent 
of the commons in parliament: third, that the king 
ſhould repay the wool he had borrowed : fourth, 
that the aid to the marriage of his eldeſt daughter 
ſhould be ſuſpended during the exaction of this 
ſubſidy, a certain part whereof was not to be raiſed 
in caſe of a peace or long truce with France. The 
whole concluded with a requeſt that the Great Char- 
terſhould be obſerved; and that all men might enjoy 
their purlieus, which were certain ſpaces aſſigned 
them upon the verges of the foreſts, according to 
the perambulations made in the reign of the firſt 
Edward gj.“ This buſineſs over, an end was put to 
the ſeſſion of the parliament, and Edward prepared 
for another e edition into France, which, however, 
was prevented by a prolongation of the truce 5. 

This ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities did not, however, 
reſtrain the French from forming enterprizes in- 
conſiſtent with the faith of an armiſtice, and abuſ- 
ing the freedom of communication which was 
opened thereby, to the debauching the fidelity of 
the king of England's ſervants, as will appear by 
the following ſtory, which we ſhall give as it is to 
be found in the French hiſtorian, Froiſſart. 

Edward, after he had made himſelf maſter of 
Calais, had entruſted the command of the caſtle 
to a Lombard gentleman, one Emerie, or Aimery 
de Pavia, of whoſe abilities as to perſonal courage 
and military ſkill he had made ſeveral trials, but 
in whoſe principles he ſeems to have ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be greatly miſtaken. This man having 
been bribed by Philip, with a promiſe of twenty 
thouſand crowns of gold, if he would betray the 
place into the hands of the French, had agreed 
with Geoffrey de Charny, governor of St. Omer's, 
'to let him, with a certain number of French 
knights, and men at arms, in at a proper gate, on 
a night appointed, which was to be the thirty-firit 
of December (in this year); and proper meaſures 


* In this year Edward built, at his palace of Weſtminſter, 
2 fine chapel of St. Stephen, being the room wherein the 
bly of the houſe of commons is now held. Rymer's Fad, 


vol. v. p. 631. | 
of Mentz, Rodolph and Rupert, 


nis of Brandenburgh, and the dukes of Upper and Lower 
Saxony. Rymer, vol. v. p. 622. N 
t Rot. Parl. 22 Ed. III. p. 11. m. 9. dorſ. 
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+ Namely, the archbiſhop 
counts palatine of the Rhine and dukes of Bavaria, the mar- 
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were accordingly taken on both ſides to inſure 
ſucceſs to this traiterous deſign, It happened, 
however, that Aimery's ſecretary, who was an 
Engliſhman, and had lain under forme perſonal 
obligation. to Edward, got intelligence, from 
pers or otherwiſe, of the whole ſcheme ; upon 
which he loſt not a moment 1n giving the king of 
England information thereof. Edward, with great 
coolneſs and deliberation, ſent for the governor to 
come over to him in London, on pretence of giv- 
ing him certain orders, which he did not chule to 
truſt to the common methods of conveyance. Ai- 
mery, without the leaſt ſuſpicion, obeyed the man- 
date : when he came into the royal preſence, he 
was transfixed with aſtoniſhment; but when he ex- 
pected nothing leſs than inſtant death, Edward 
contented himſelf with making him ſome re- 
proaches on his infidelity, and concluded with giv- 
ing his royal word to pardon him, on condition 
that he would turn the contrivance to the deſtruc- 
tion of the enemy. The Italian, happy to be quit 
on ſuch eaſy terms, promiſed every thing demanded 
of him; and Edward, who on this occaſion ſhewed 
a conſummate knowlege of what the human heart 
is capable of, when once fallen into a ſtate of de- 
pravity, bound the double traitor, unalterably to his 
intereſt by commanding him to accept of the mo- 
ney offered him by Philip's agents, and actually to 
admit de Charny at the time appointed, and ſo 
diſmiſſed him. 
In the mean time, the king of England, accom- 
anied by the prince of Wales, with fir Walter 
anny and three hundred men at arms and fix hun- 
dred archers, croſſed ſecretly over from Dover, 
and contriving to come into the port of Calais by 
night (which Aimery had properly ſecured for that 
purpoſe), they got ſo privately into the caſtle, a day 
or two before Charny was to arrive, that no body 
in the town knew any thing of their being there. 
The night and hour appointed being come, the 
money was punctually paid to Aimery, who ad- 
mitted a French officer, with a detachment of eight 
hundred men, in at the poſtern, to take poſſeſſion 
of the caftle, while Charny marched into the neigh- 
bourhood, at the head of twenty thouſand men, to 
ſupport the ſcheme. No ſooner had the above ad- 
vanced party of the French entered the caſtle, than 
Edward with his followers ruſhed out upon them, | 
and, in the confulion in which they were, at this 
unlooked-for attack, eaſily made them all priſoners. 
All this time Charny was waiting with impatience 
for the ſignal of his people being in poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle, that he might enter the rown in triumph; 
but not ſeeing it ſo ſoon as he expected, he ad- 
vanced to one of the gates of the town, but was 
quickly apprized of the ſituation of affairs by a ſally 
of the Engliſh, under the banner of ſir Walter 
Manny (in whoſe troops the king of * and 
his ſon ſerved only as volunteers), who fell upon 
the French with incredible fury. Charny, though 
ſurprized, was not diſconcerted, but, drawing up 
his men in the form of a battalion, maintained the 
fight till break of day, when, finding his retreat cut 
off by another detachment, and the Engliſh conti- 
nually reinforced by freſh parties from the town, 
he ſurrendered at diſcretion, and being conducted 
into Calais, was magnificently entertained by Ed- 
ward, who could not, however, forbear reproach- 


ing Charny with the infamous means he had uſed to 
take from him by treachery a place that had coſt 
him ſo dear, and that he had fairly won by his 
arms. 

During the conflict without the town, the pre- 
ceding night, the king, who, as we have already 
obſerved, tought as a private perſon, taking notice 
of a French gentleman, called Euſtace de Ribau- 
mont, who «exerted himſelf with an uncommon 
courage, he ſingled him out as a perſon worthy to 
grace his arms, and a ſingle combat enſued, in which 
the knight gave him ſuch proofs of his valour and 
addreſs as had well nigh proved fatal to his oppo- 
nent : twice was Edward beaten to the ground by 
the furious and well directed ſtrokes of his antago- 
niſt, and as often did he recover himſelf, and it re- 
mained a long while doubtful in whoſe honour the 
conteſt would end: at length the brave Ribaumont, 
finding himſelf alone, and that the reſt of his 
countrymen had taken to flight, delivered himſelf 
priſoner to his royal adverſary, though without 
knowing him to be ſuch, till Edward, at the enter- 
tainment he made for the priſoners in the town, 
diſcovered to them, that he and his ſon had been 
in the action; and took that opportunity of de- 
claring Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had ever 
encountered, adjudging him the prize of chivalry 
above all the knights of his court; and, as a far- 
ther token of his eſteem, gave him aſtring of pearls, 
taken from his own head, which Euſtace wore all 
the reſt of his life. As for Aimery, he did not 
think him, after his double treachery (for which 
the French, who took him priſoner the next year 
at St, Omer's, put him to death), a fit perſon to 
entruſt any longer with the cuſtody of ſo important 
a place; and made fir John Beauchamp“ governot 
of Calais. He then returned to England, with 
the prince his ſon and fir Walter Manny, whom 
he liberally rewarded, together with all thoſe who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this expedition +. 

The attempt upon Calais failing, contrary to 
the expectation of the French, Philip difowned 
the authors. As Edward was not ready to renew 
the war, he was contented with that ſlight ſatiſ- 
faction, and ſuffered the truce ſtill to ſubſiſt, not- 
withſtanding the juſt cauſe Philip had given him 
to break it. 

The king propoſed, at his return, to hold a 
| parliament which he had ſummoned to meet on 

the nineteenth of January, 1349; but as the 
plague, which had, at the latter end of the paſt 
ſummer, broke out in the Weſt of England, had 
now reached London, a prorogation was thought 
neceſſary, nor was any parliament held, or any 
court of juſtice open, for two years after; for ſo 
long this dreadful ſcourge laſted, and withſuch un- 
remitting fury, that there hardly remained the tenth 
part of the people alive in moſt places. In the firſt 
ſix months of this year, no leſs than fifty- ſeven 
thouſand perfons are ſaid to have died of it in 
London and Norwich; and the church- yards not 
being ſufficient for the burial of the dead, fir 
Walter Manny purchaſed thirteen acres of ground 
belonging to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, in Smith- 
field, to ſerve as a place of interment for thoſe who 
periſhed by this dreadful diſtemper; and when it 
ceaſed, he erected on the fame fpot a convent of 


Carthufians, now' known by the name of the 


my, 


3 


His commiſſion bears date at Weſtminſter, January 1, 
+ Froiſſart, lib. 1. cap. 153. 154+ 


* 


1349. Rymer, vol. v. p. 655. 
| Charter- 
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Charter-houſe. This mortality ſpreading over moſt 
part of Europe, created a general inactivity this 
year, except with the Scots, who could not let fo 
jair an opportunity of diſtreſſing the Engliſh eſcape 
them. They had hitherto eſcaped the plague *, 
but making an inroad upon the Engliſh borders, 
they caught the infection, of which no lets than 
five thouſand of them died, and the reſt returned 
home to carry the ſeeds of peſtilence amongſt their 
countrymen. 

This year the government of Poictou was, by 
Edward, conterred upon the earl of Lancaſter, as 
alloa grant, for him and his heirs, of the caſtle, 
town, and eſtate of Bergerac, which place he had 
reduced three years betore, when he was earl of 
Derby, during the life-time of his father T. To- 
wards the end of the year a ſevere prohibition was 
publithed againſt all perſons, ſubjects of England, 
who ſhould attempt to leave the kingdom, on ac- 
count of the plague, with money or effects. 


Mr. Aſhmole fixes the inſtitution of the order of 


the Garter on the twenty-third of April, this year, 
being the feſtival of Sr. George Þ ; but, as Dr. 
Brady juſily obſerves, it is not to be imagined 
that, in the then melancholy ſituation of the coun- 
try, through the raging of the plague, there could 
be any time found for pleaſureable amuſements, or 
magnificent ſhews ||; we muſt therefore ſuppoſe it 
to be of later date, and moſt probably a year or 
two after the craſing of the peſtilence. However 
that might be, the vacancy in this year in political 
events, may not be difagreeably filled up with an 
account of the original inſtitution of this order, 
which does ſo much honour to Edward's memory. 

The king had always entertained a great affec- 
tion for the caſtle of Windſor, as the place of his 
birth; he had for ſome time been beautifying and 
adorning it with magnificent buildings and fortifi- 
cations ; he had rebuilt the chapel, which he dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. 
Edward the Confeſſor; and he now founded a mi- 
litary order in honour of St, George, the patron of 
England. | 

A garter of blue velvet, with the inſcription, 
HONI1 - SOIT - QUI - MAL - Y - PENSE- © ſhame be to 
him who evil thinks,” was the ſymbol of union and 
concord choſen for this noble fraternity, which, 
from hence was called the Order of the Garter. 
The original number of knights were twenty-ſix, 
including the ſovereign and the prince of Wales ; 
and ſo judicious an œconomiſt was Edward, that, 
according to the firſt rules of the order, all the ha- 
bits of the knights were to conſiſt of Engliſh wool 
and manufacture, without any foreign luxury be- 
ing admitted. 

Hiſtorians are greatly divided about the origin 
of the ſymbol, as well as the motto, of the order: 
ſome affirm that Edward pitched upon the Garter, 
becauſe in the battle of Creſſy he had given Garter 
for the word; or, that on that day he had ordered 
his garter to be fixed to the end of a lance for a 
ſignal of battle; others pretend that Edward only 
revived and regulated an order of knighthood in- 
ſtituted by Richard I. at the ſiege of Acon, in Pa- 
leſtine, when, being reſolved to ſtorm the town, 


he ordered the ſoldiers to tie blue garters about 
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their legs, the better to be diſtinguiſhed durino 
the aſſault: this is Camden's conjecture. But * 
molt prevailing opinion is, that this circumſtance 
took its riſe from an affair of gallantry : we are 
told, that the counteſs of Saliſbury, who was ge. 
nerally thought to be Edward's miſtreſs, havin» 
dropped her garter at a public ball at court, the 
king picked it up, which being perceived by ſome 
of the courtiers, they could not forbear ſmiling ang 
whiſpering to each other, upon which Edward im- 
mediately tying it round his own leg, exclaimed 
in a jocole manner, . Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe!” 
and that the order of the Garter was inſtituted in 
memory of this event. This circumſtance, how. 
ever, ſcems by far too ludicrous for the foundation 
of a military order, and by ſo renowned a warrior and 
wile a prince as was the third Edward; we ſhall 
therefore, for ourſelves, ſubſcribe to the opinion 
of thoſe (among whom is the ingenious Mr. Gy. 
thrie) who, with a greater appearance of reaſon 
deduce the origin of this inſtitution from the cele- 
brated feaſt of king Arthur's Round Table, which 
as we have already obſerved, had been lately re- 
newed by Edward $. Ihe figure of this table 
(fays the laſt mentioned author ) was round, to 
take away all contention about pre-eminence of 
place, and the king fat at it with his knights, in 
token of amity and brotherhood, This practice 
continued from the eighteenth to the twenty-third 
or twenty- fourth year of Edward, when, it is not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that, in order to diſtinguiſh his 
own knights from thoſe of others, particularly of 
the Round Table inſtituted at that time by Philip 
de Valois, in oppoſition to the king of England, 
this latter bethought himſelf of ſome particular de- 
vice to be by them worn; and none fo proper as an 
emblem of that kind of brotherly love which ought 
to unite fellows at arms ſitting round a ſocial table. 
This naturally might ſuggeſt the device of a fillet, 
or garter (which admits of a circular form); and 
its colour, azure (or blue), has ever been the pe- 
culiar emblem of fidelity and friendſhip. The 
motto thereon tranſcribed is extremely well calcr- 
lated for the occaſion, ſince no evil thought ought 
to ariſe, nor dark deſigns be harboured, at a table, 
or among a fociety, ſacred to congenial harmony 
and brotherhood.” To give this his conjecture a 
greater air of probability, he obſervs, „that Phili 
having, under pretence of holding his feaſt of the 
Round Table, ſeized ſome of the lords of Monc- 
fort's party, and inſtantly put them to death, in open 
violation of the laws ot hoſpitality, Edward, by 
his motto, intended not only to convey the aſſur- 
ance of good faith and hoſpitality towards his own 
knights, but at the ſame time to paſs a ſevere but 
Juſt ſarcaſm upon the inhoſpitality and treachery of 
his rival.” 

Upon the whole, it muſt be confeſſed, that all 
theſe are but vague conjectures, without any degree 
of proof; nor can we aſſign any plauſible reaſon 
why the Garter is worn on the left rather than the 
right leg; but this 1s certain, that great prince's 
deſign was to engage the preſent and future knights 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their courage and vir- 
tue; and whatever degenerations may have hap- 


pened in this reſpect ſince its inſtitution, it has 


— 


— 


It was obſerved, that ſcarce any of the Iriſh, or other 
poople inhabiting mountainous, were afflicted with this diſ- 
temper. 


+ Rymer, vol. v. p. 668, 670. 


t Aſhmole's Hiſt. of the Garter. p. 185. 
|| Brady's Hiſt. of Eng. p. 247. 
$ See page 571, of this Hiſtory. 
Guth. Hiſt. Eng. vol. ii. p. 123. 
never 
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never deviated as to the number, which, as before 
obſerved, is twenty-ſix, including the ſovereign 
of the order, who is always the perſon who wears 
the crown of England: the Kings and other ſo- 
vereign princes who have been, and (till are, de- 
firous of being admitted into this moſt noble or- 
der, is a clear evidence of its great repute through- 
out all Europe. We imagine the curious reader 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the names of the firſt 
members (commonly called the founders) of this 
illuſtrious order. 


1. EDWARD III. king] 2. Eoward (his ſon), 
of England, Sove- prince of Wales. 
reign of the Order“. 

3. Henry (his couſin)] 4 Thomas Beauchamp, 
earl, and afterwards earl of Warwick. 


duke of Lancaſter. 
5. John de Greilly, cap-] 6. Ralph, earl of Staf- 
tal of Buche . ford. 


7. William Montacute] 8. Roger, lord Morti- 
(or Montague) earl merz. 
of Saliſbury. 


9. John, lord Liſle. 10. Bartholomew, lord 


Burgherſh (alias 


| Burwaſh. 
11. John, lord Beau-{12. John, lord Mohun|. 
champ. 
13. Hugh, lord Court-[14. Thomas, lord Hol- 
ney F. land . 
15. John, lord Grey, 16. Sir Richard Fitz Sy- 
mon. 


17. Sir Miles Stapleton. 18. Sir Thomas Wale . 

19. Sir Hugh Wrotteſ-[20. Sir Nele Loring. 
9 

21. Lord John Chandois. 22. Lord James Aude- 
ley. 

24. Sir Henry Eam, of 
Brabant. 


25. SirSanchod'Ambriti- 26, Sir Walter Paveley. 
court. 


23. Sir Otho Holland. 


The king, with the twenty-five knights he had 
choſen for his companions, went, in gowns of ruſ- 
ſer, and mantles of fine blue woollen cloth, with 
the reſt of the habit of the order, in a ſolemn 
proceſſion, bare-headed, to St. George's chapel, 
to hear maſs, which was ſaid by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, prelate of the order; and when divine 
ſervice was over, returned in hike manner to a 
ſumptuous entertainment, at which they ſat in the 
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ſame regular manner as is ſtill obſerved. Martial 
ſports of tiltings and tournaments were exhibited 
at this ſolemnity, at which David Bruce, with other 
perſons of quality, as well Scots as French, were 
permitted to aſſiſt FF. 

The year 1350 was uſhered in by a negociation, 
at Avignon firit, and then at Boulogne, berween 
the French and Engliſh commiſſioners, for ſettling 
a final peace; but the conferences were ſoon broken 
up, by the deaths of the king and queen of France. 
Philip de Valois, in the beginning of his reign, had 
acquired the name of Fortunate, which, however, 
he did not carry to his grave: not that he was want- 
ing either in military or political abilities; bur theſe 
were obliged to give way before the ſuperior genius 
and ſucceſs of Edward. He was ſucceeded on the 
throne of France by his fon John, duke of Nor- 
mandy; a prince poſſeſſed of many excellent vir- 
tues, but thoſe rather of a private tlian a public na- 
ture: with a heart full of ſentiments of honour, and 
an unalterable regard to good faith and ſincerity, 
he had an head altogether deſtitute of that ſagacity 
and penetration, which the ſituation of his affairs 
required; and though he was, perhaps, the moſt 
virtuous man in his kingdom, he was of all others 
the moſt improper to have the government of it. 

Notwithſtanding that the terrible mortality which 
{till raged in all parts of Europe, ſeemed to give 
little encouragement for its princes to aſſemble 
forces to make war upon each other, yet hoſtilities 
ſtill went on in Guienne, where the two female 
competitors for the Brittany ſucceſſion proſecuted 
their animoſities with unabated fury. The earl of 
Lancaſter had been ſent over thither towards the 
latter end of the preceding year, to provide for 
the ſafety of the province ; and in the beginning 
of this he took the field with a conſiderable army, 
reduced above forty towns and caſtles, waſted the 
enemy's country as far as Toulouſe, and, having 
burnt the ſuburbs of that city, upon the French 
declining to come to an engagement, returned with- 
out oppoſition to Bourdeaux. This expedition was 
quickly followed by a truce, which was conſented 
to by the earl for the limited time of his command: 
this prevented Edward from taking the field in 
perſon; though private animoſities ſtill continued 
between the two parties of Montfort and Charles 
de Blois, which occaſioned ſeveral rencounters, in 
one of which the brave fir Thomas Dagworth, who 
commanded the Engliſh auxiliaries in the ſervice 
of the counteſs of Monfort, was unfortunately ſlain. 

About Midſummer, Edward received petitions 
from ſundry of his Engliſh merchants, both at home 
and abroad, complaining that, contrary to the faith 


* Who himſelf firſt took this habit, in the chapel of St. | qualifications, which alſo were, by his ſovereign, thought ſuffi- 


George, from the hands of William Edington, 


Wincheſter, which biſhop, by ſtatute, is prelate of the order; 


and then he proceeded to give the habit to the other twenty- 
five knights companions, in order as above. Aſhmole's Hiſt. 
of the Garter. Joſ. Barnes, p. 596, 597, &c. 


+ A great lordſhip in Aquitaine, the governor whereof is | 


ſtyled Captal, and the county itſelf 1s called Captulat de 
Buche, or Buſch ; the chief town whereof, called La Teſte de 


Buſch, is about ſeven leagues to the welt of Bourdeaux. This | 
nobleman was ſo warmly attached to the Engliſh ſervice, that 


iſhop of cient to entitled him to a place in this noble order. 


A conſtant attendant upon the Black Prince, in all his 
wars. 

$ Son of Hugh Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, from whom 
the preſent lord viſcount Courtney 1s deſcended. 

Of Holland, in Lancaſhire, who, about 23 Edw. III. 
was married to the beauty of England, Joan, ſiſter to the earl 
of Kent, commonly known by the name of the Fair Maid of 
Kent. 

++ A knight of great worth and proweſs, who, by his early 


being afterwards taken priſoner by the French, he choſe rather valour, merited ſo high a rank; but by a premature death, 


to die in captivity than to ſwear never more to bear arms for 
England. 
t Grandſon to the famous earl of Marche, who, five years 


after his grand- father's execution, obtained a revocation of the 


judgment againſt him, and thereupon was reſtored in blood, 
and to all his ſaid grand-father's lands, honours, and poſſeſ- 
ſions, as a reward for his great military merit and other noble 


50 


which happened within three years after is inſtitution, left his 


ſtall vacant the ſirſt of all theſe founders. 


** Of Wriatheſly, in the county of Stafford, from whom, 
in a direct line, are deſcended the Wriotheſleys, baronets, of 
the aforeſaid place and county, 

tt Aſhmole's Hilt. of the Garter. Barnes. Walfingham. 
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of treaties, the Spaniards (whom the French had 


found means to draw into their intereſt. had of late 
greatly interrupted the Enghſh commerce and na- 
vigation, by infeſting the coaſts of England, and 
making prizes of all veſſels that came in their way, 
and even burnt a fleet of Engliſh merchant-ſhips 
laden with wines, and lying in the harbour of Sluys. 
Edward, though at this time in the zenith of his 
glory, did not think any expedition that tended to 
the good of his ſubjects, unworthy his hazarding 
his reputation or ſafety in, promiſed the complain- 
ants that he would take ample vengeance on thele 
hwlets invaders of their rights and properties; and 
he proved as good as his word. His marine was 
at this time upon ſo good a footing, that he did not 
doubt of being able to encounter the enemy with 
advantage : taking with him the prince of Wales, 
the earls of Warwick, Northampton, and Saliſbury, 
with others of his officers, in whoſe valour and con- 
duct he knew he could beſt confide, he embarked at 
Sandwich, about the middle of Auguſt, and went 
in queſt of the enemy. After cruiſing ſome days, 
he eſpied the Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of forty ſhips, 
under the command of Charles de la Cerda (gover- 
nor of the Boulonnois, and afterwards conſtable of 
France), ſtretching over for the Engliſh coaſt. 
Edward, ordering his ſhips to tack about, ftood in 
between them and the ſhore ; and the next morn- 


ing, being the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, an engage- | 


ment enſued between Winchelſea and Rye; and, 
notwithſtanding the Spaniards had a great advan- 
tage in the largeneſs of their ſhips (though not in 
their numbers, Edward's fleet conſiſting of fifty 
fail), they were ſoon obliged to make off, leaving 
twenty-four of their largeſt ſhips in the hands of 
the Engliſh. Edward now reſolved to carry the 
war to their own doors, and therefore ſent orders to 
the magiſtrates of Bayonne, the ancient enemies of 
the Biſcayners, from whoſe ports this armament 
had been fitted out, to fall upon and take their 
ſhips in the Bay of Biſcay, and in all other places 
where they ſhould meet with them. The Spaniards, 


humbled by their late loſs, and by the danger of 


{till greater that now threatened them, ſued for a 
truce of twenty years, which the king, who had 


the extenſion of the commerce of his people more 
at heart than his own private intereſt, readily con- 
fented to, notwithſtanding that rhe merchants had 
actually agreed to pay a duty of forty pence per 
ton for the convoying their ſhips to and from the 
ports of Brittany and Gaſcony *. 

Rome was now falling to decay, by being de- 
prived of the reſidence of the papal court, by the 
troubles in Italy, the barrenneſs of her own terri- 
tories, and the removal of her manufactures to Ge- 


noa, Piſa, Venice, and Florence : her only ſupport 
therefore, depended on the numerous Pilgrimages 
made to her holy places. The grand jubilee in par- 
ticular, which was firſt inſtituted by Boniface VIII. 
at the beginning of every century, was this year 
changed, by the reigning pope, Clement VII. to 
every fiftieth year; which brought ſuch a prodi- 
gious concourſe of people to Rome, that there were 
reckoned no leſs than two hundred thouſand pil- 
grims in the city, moſt of them carried thither by 
motives of religion, inſpired by the terror of the 
peſtilence T. But Edward, apprehending that the 
coin of the nation might be carried off and ex. 
hauſted by the vaſt multitudes of his ſubjeRs why 
ſeeined preparing tor this romantic expedition, very 
witcly reſtricted them from going thither, by a fe- 
vere edict, or rather by enforcing one made (and 
taken notice of by us) in the preceding year. The 
Pope in vain ſolicited a revocation of theſe orders; 
all the relaxation Edward could be brought to, on 
this head, was to grant particular licences for this 
pious jaunt to about one hundred and fifty perſons, 
molt of them eccleſiaſtics; and even they were nor 
permitted to carry more money with them than what 
would defray their neceſſary expences T. How. 
ever, that he might not appear to contradict the 
ſee of Rome merely from motives of pique or ca- 
price, he lent an ear to propoſals that were made 
him, towards the cloſe of this year, by two cardi- 
nal legates, in the name of John, the new king of 
France, for a prolongation of the truce now ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two crowns, till the year 1336. 

The remainder of this year, like the laſt, was ſpent 
in making ſeveral excellent regulations for prelery- 
ing peace and good order in the ſtate; in particu- 
lar, the wages of ſervants were ſettled, whoſe de- 
mands, on account of the late calamitous times, 
had been ſo exorbitant for labour, that both agri- 
culture and manufactures lay neglected for want of 
hands to carry them on : Edward, therefore, on the 
eighteenth of November this year ||, iſſued a pro- 
clamation, by the advice of his council, by which 
all perſons, of both ſexes, in his dominions, who 
could ſhew no viſible means of ſubſiſting, inde- 
pendent of work, were obliged to enter into ſer- 
vice, and be conrented with the cuſtomary wages. 
The fees of journeyme:. and artificers were like- 
wiſe regulated; as alſo the prices of victuals and 
proviſtons. Towards the end of this year, the ra- 
tion received ſome conſolation by the plague be- 
ginning to abate F. 

On the fifteenth of February, 1351, a parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, which granted the king three 
tenths and three fifteenths, to be paid, as the laſt 
were, within three years J. In this parliament, ſir 


* 


Edward aſſected a particular pride in this and all other 
naval victories (though his ruling paſſion was for a land war), 
in order to render himfelf popular, well knowing that the 
ſuperiority of the ſea was what his ſubjects had molt at heart: 
on this occaſion, therefore, he cauſed current pieces of gold 
coin to be ſtruck, whereon he was repreſented on board a firſt 
rate ſhip, with his crown on his head, his ſword in his hand, 
and his ſhield (quarterly, England and France) on his arm, 
to perpetuate the memory of this action. Act. Pub. Walſingh. 
Rapin. Numiſm. Brit. Hiſt. 

+ In this ſeafon of deſpondence and ſuperſtition, Holland 
and Flanders produced a ſet of diſciplinarians, who ſtrolled 
about in proceſſion to all religious houſes, preaching, ſinging, 
and ſcourging themſelves alternately, until the blood ran ; 


in ftreams, from their bodies. Some of theſe fanatics came 
over to England, and performed their diſcipline in the ſtreets 
of London: but finding themſelves ridiculed by the multitude, 


nd neglected by the nation in general, they ſoon returned ta 


> 


their own country, without having made one proſelyte among 
the Engliſh. Rymer, Carte. Smollett. | 

t Rymer, vol. v. p. 668, 677, 681. Knyghton, 2601. 

Rymer, vol. v. p. 708. 

It was about this time that the Turks, under their ſultan 
Amurath, firſt invaded the Europcan ſhores of the Conſtan- 
tinopolitan Greek empire, after — gradually maſtered all 
the provinces of that empire in Aſia, Amurati quickly pot- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Gallipoli Adrianople, and other places, in- 
ſomuch that the Greek empire might now, indeed, be ſaid to 
be miſerably tottering, its capital, Conſtantinople, being 
hemmed in and ſurrounded between the Turks of Alia, and 
thoſe who had now intruded themſelves © ncar it in Europe: 
nevertheleſs, the miſerable remains of that empire ſtill held 
out another century againſt all the fury of Turciſia, Voltaire, 
Eſſay on Gen. Hiſt. Anderſon's Origin of Commerce. 

q Rot, Parl. 25 Ed I. Collins's Abridgment, p. 73- 
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murder of Edward II. having ſome years ſince come 
in, and ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and lately 
received his pardon, petitioned the houſe that the 
ſume might be then confirmed; which, in confi- 
deration of his faithful ſervices to the king in Flan- 
ders, was accordingly granted“. During this ſeſ- 
fon alſo, Henry, earl of Lancaſter, was honoured 
with the title of duke of the ſame place, being the 
ſecond who was raiſed to that dignity in England. 
He was the ſon of Henry, brother of Thomas, 
earl of Lancaſter, beheaded in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. (who was ſon of Edmund, younger ſon of 
king Henry III. ) During the life-time of his fa- 
ther, the earl of Lancaſter, he bore the title of 
earl of Derby, under which name he has already 
been mentioned in the hiſtory of this reign. At the 
ſame time the lord Ralph Stafford was created earl 
of Stafford, with a penſion of a thouland marks till 
the king could aſſign him lands to that value, for 
the ſupport of his new dignity, 

About the middle of this year, a treaty was ſet 
on foot for the ranſom of David, king of Scotland, 

nd alſo for the concluſion of a final peace between 

Notland and England. The firſt part of this ne- 
gociation ſucceeded ſo far, that it was agreed that 
David ſhould go to Scotland in perſon, to endea- 
vour to raiſe the money demanded for his ranſom, 
on condition that if he did not ſucceed, he was to 
return the Eaſter following, ſeveral of the chief 
of the Scottiſh nobility delivering . themſelves as 
hoſtages to the king of England for the true per- 
formance of theſe engagements on the part of their 
ſovereign. Accordingly, about the end of October, 
that prince returned to his own country, where, 
notwithſtanding his being received by his ſubjects 
with all imaginable demonſtrations of joy, he found 
it impoſſible to raiſe the ſum required, and there- 
fore redelivered himſelf up to Edward. 
The humiliating hand of offended heaven is ſel- 
dom acknowleged by man, longer than the weight 
is immediately felt by him: the ſpirit of ambition 
and bloodſhed, which ſeemed to have crouched be- 
neath the late tremendous ſcourge of Providence, 
now ſprung up again upon the removal of that ca- 
lamity. The late truces between France and Eng- 
land were daily violated, as conveniency prompted 
either ſide to make incurſions on each others terri- 
tories. The French having in a manner blocked 
up Calais, by poſſeſſing. themſelves of all the towns 
and villages in its environs, fir John Beauchamp, 
governor of that important place, went forth with 
a party of men, to clear the neighbourhood of thoſe 
interlopers; but being attacked by a ſuperior num- 
ber of French, he was ſurrounded, - and, although 
he killed the French commandant with his own 
hand, yet, freſh numbers coming in, he was com- 
pelled to yield, and was ſent priſoner to Paris, af- 
ter having ſeen almoſt all his detachment, conſiſting 
of five hundred men, cut in pieces around him. 

This diſaſter was ſeverely revenged by ſir Robert 
Herle, whom Edward now ſent over to ſucceed 
Beauchamp in his government, together with ſir 
Walter Manny and the duke of Lancaſter, who 
over ran the frontiers of Picardy and Artois, burn- 
ing ſeveral towns, and committing the moſt dread- 
ful ravages. In Guienne, Guy de Neſle, marſhal 
of France, entering Xaintonge with a numerous 
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lohn Maltravers, one of thoſe concerned in the ! body of troops, deſtroyed all with fire and ſword 


till he came to St. Jean d' Angeli , where he was 
at length met by the Engliſh army, and, after a 
{mart engagement, his forces were routed, and him- 
ſelf taken priſoner, with his brother and moſt of his 
bett officers. The French, however, made them- 
ſelves ſome amends for this loſs, by afterwards 
taking the town and caſtle of St. Jean d' Angeli, 
the garriſon of which was too weak to ſtand againſt 
the force brought before it. This place had been 
in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh upwards of ſix years. 

Edward beheld theſe repeated breaches of the 
truce on the part of France not without a degree 
of ſatisfaction, as they afforded him fo fair a pretext 
tor renewing the war, from which he hoped to reap 
lo much advantage; he therefore called a parlia- 
ment, on the nineteenth of January, 1352, when 
no arguments or repreſentations were omitted on the 
part of the crown, to engage the members to look 
upon the late hoſtilities as an open declaration of 
war on the ſide of France: the houſe was put in 
mind, < that it was in conſequence of the advice 
and aſſent of his parliament that the king had en- 
gaged in the vindication of his juſt rights againſt 
the family of Valois: that his arms had hitherto 
been crowned with a ſucceſs beyond expectation, to 
the great honour of himſelf and the nation; and 
therefore, that it would reflect indelible ignominy 
on both, ſhould he now lay down the ſword, be- 
fore he had brought his enemy to acknowlege 
the juitice of his cauſe, and to make reparation fbr 
their manifold breaches of faith and the injuries 
they had done to his ſubjects in his continental ter- 
ritories. For this purpoſe it was ſaid, the king ex- 
pected that his parliament would heartily concur 
in furniſhing him with the proper means to oppoſe 
the meaſures of his enemies. At the ſame time he 
thanked them for the former inſtances of their li- 
berality; and defired, that if they had any griev- 
ances which they would wiſh amended, that they 
would lay the ſame before him and his council, 
when they might expect immediate redreſs in all 
things, conſiſtent with the dignity and prerogative 
of the crown.” 

This was the fubſtance of the ſpeech with which 
fir William Shareſhull, the chief-juſtice, opened the 
ſeſſion. The commons hereupon voted a grant of 
a triennial tenth and fifteenth ; bur, at the ſame 
time, deſired they might have a clear and explicit 
anſwer to ſuch grievances as they ſhould lay before 
the throne. Accordingly, in a few days, they waited 
upon the king, and preſented him with a roll, con- 
taining both their aid and their petition for redreſs 
of grievances, the principal of which were the two 
following. 

« That the judges having, in their trials, con- 
demned many perſons as traitors, for divers cauſes 
that the commonalty did not know to be treaſon ; 
that the king, by his council, and by the great and 
wiſe men of this land, would be pleaſed to declare 
what particular points were to be deemed treaſon. 

„That whereas the people of the law, who fol- 
low divers buſineſſes in the king's courts for parti- 
cular perſons as their proctors and ſolicitors, and 
cauſe many petitions to be exhibited in parliament 
in the name of the commons, which do not at all 
concern them, but only the particular perſons whoſe 
buſineſs they follow.“ 


* — 
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® Tyrrel, p. 571. 


+ Walſingham, p. 170. 
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« And whereas ſheriffs allo, who are the common 
miniſters of the people, and ought to mind their 
office, by which they are to do right to every one, 
are named, and have been before this time returned, 
in parhament, as knights of counties, by them- 
ſelves, being ſheriffs. 

«+ All the commons do therefore pray that, for 
the futurc, no man of the law, following bulineſs 
or practiſing in the king's court, nor ſheriff, for the 
time he is ſheriff, may be returned or accepted 
as knights of counties; nor that any lawyers or ſhe- 
riffs, tor the tuture returned to parliament, have 
any wages.” 

The king returned for anſwer to theſe petitions, 

That a ſtatute having been made the year be- 
fore, defining treaſon, nothing ſhould be treaſon 
but what was declared in that ſtatute“ . And, 

« That in all future writs of ſummons, the ſhe- 
riffs ſhould be directed to return the moſt conſider- 
able and beſt qualified knights or eſquires in the 
county, who did not live by holding pleas or main- 
taining falſe ſuits and quarrels .“ 

By the firſt of theſe petitions 1t appears, that the 
law concerning treaſon, though one of the moſt 
valuable the Engliſh ever acquired, had not then 
been ſo ſufficiently publiſhed, as that the commons 
were acquainted with it: and by the ſecond we 
find, that the practitioners 1n the law had already 
diſtinguiſhed themſclves ſo remarkably in their 
profeſſion, that it was thought neceſſary to exclude 
them from ſitting in the houſe of commons, the 
great emporium of national juſtice. The other bu- 
ſineſs of this parliament not falling within the com- 
paſs of this hiſtory, we ſhall therefore reſume our 
account of the occurrences of the times 

In the beginning of this year the ſtrong town 
and caſtle of Guiſnes, in the very neighbourhood 
of Calais, was delivered into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, in the following manner: one Lancaſter, an 
Engliſh archer, being a priſoner in the caſtle, found 
means to eſcape to Calais, where he gave Herle, 
the governor, notice of a certain low wall that ran 
acrols the ditch, for the uſe of the fiſhermen, and 
was covered with not above two feet water, by 
which it was eaſy to get into the caſtle and ſurprize 
it. Upon this diſcovery, the governor ſent about 
thirty or forty ſtout fellows, who undertook to put 
this deſign in execution ; who, getting over the 
ditch by this low wall, ſcaled the walls of the caſtle 
with ladders they had been furniſhed with. for that 
purpoſe, and, killing moſt of the garriſon, who 
were aſleep, made themſelves maſters of the place 
which was afterwards delivered up by the ſaid Lan- 
caſter to king Edward's order, who now fortified 
it, and put a good garriſon therein : but Edward 
did not long enjoy this new acquiſition , for the 
place was afterwards beſieged by the lord Charny, 
and, though the garriſon, aſſiſted by that of Calais, 
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made a very obſtinate defence, yet they were a. 
length obliged to ſurrender. : ; 

Edward's arms were this year very ſucceſsful in 
Brittany. The French marſhal de Neſle, who had 
purchaſed his liberty, was detached, with a bod 
of forces, to aſſiſt the partizans of Charles de Blois 
and, being joined by many noblemen of Brittany. 
he formed a conſiderable army, with which he Kay 
tacked fir Walter Berkeley, in the plains of May. 
ron, between Rennes and Ploermel; but, notwith. 
ſtanding he had with him near double the number 
of troops to the Engliſh, yet theſe latter exerteq 
their uſual courage with ſuch ſucceſs, that de Neſs 
was utterly defcated, and himſelf once more made 
a priſoner, together with the viſcount of Rohar 
the lords of Montauban, Rouen, Beauvais, 2n 
many others; fourſcore knights, five hundred gen- 
tlemen, and a great number of common ſoldiers 
were left dead upon the field of battle. 

About this time the daughter of Henry, duke 
of Lancaſter, who was left a young and beautiful 
widow by her former huſband, was married to the 
duke of Bavaria, fon oi the late emperor, who hag 
now, in right of his mother, ſucceeded to the earl. 
dom of Hainault. And ſoon after, the duke him. 
ſelf, taking the opportunity of this ſeaſon of inacti. 
vity (the truce ſtill ſubſiſting, notwithſtanding the 
few ſkirmiſhes above related), left England, ac- 
companied by the lord Roos, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, to ſerve in the character of 
volunteers in Pruſſia, againſt the Infidels, who had 
attacked the Knights ot the Teutonic Order in that 
country; but, in their paſſage through Germany, 
they were, by the treacherous artifices of Otho, 
duke of Brunſwick, arreſted and detained in con- 
finement till they purchated their liberty at a high 
ranſom. Being returned to England, the duke of 
Lancaſter could not help expreſſing his reſentment 
againſt the duke of Brunſwick, whom he ſuſpected 
to have been the author of his detention and that 
of his companions. This being reported to Otha, 
he ſent Henry of Lancaſter a challenge, detying 
him to ſingle combat in any part of the dominions 
of the French king, whom he had choſen umpire 
of the difpute. Lancaſter readily accepted the 
challenge ; and having obtained the king of Eng- 
land's licence, he departed for France, and, on the 
day prefixed, appeared ready to enter the liſts 
againſt his antagoniſt: but the king of France, not 
willing that matters ſhould be carried to extremi- 
ties between two perſons of ſuch high quality, in- 
terpoſed his good offices, and Otho having re- 
nounced his challenge, a reconciliation was effected 
between him and duke Henry, who returned in 
triumph to England. No other tranſaction worthy 
hiſtorical record paſſed in this year, 1352. | 

Clement VI. dying on the thirty-firlt of Decem- 
ber in the preceding year, Innocent VI. was elected 


What this law concerning treaſon was, the reader will 
learn from the following quotation from Bacon's Diſcourſes 
on Government, part ii. p. 46. Edward III. reduced the 
crime Wounded Majeſty (i. e. Leze Majeſte, or Treaſon) in 
the — of the king, into certain particular inſtances, out 
of the compaſs whereof the judges of the law, in ordinary 
cauſes, muſt not determine treaſon. Theſe concern either the 
ſafety of the perſon of the king, or the ſucceſſion in the royal 
throne ; or laſtly, the fafeguard of the public right by the 
broad and privy-ſeal ; the value of money; and by perſons in 
matters of judicature judicially proceeding ; all of them re- 
ReQting upon the king, conſidered in his political capacity: 
for otherwiſe, many crimes might have been mentioned, more 


fatally reflecting upon the king in his natural capacity; whicit 
were, nevertheleſs, omitted as not worthy of ſo hich a cenſure. 
Other treaſons were left to the determination of parliament, 
as occaſion ſhould offer itſelf, whereof divers examples, of a 
new ſtamp, occurred within forty years afterwards, which were 
of a temporary regard, and lived and died with the times.” 

+ See Rot. Parl. 26 Ed. III. Tyrrel. Coke's Inſtitutes. 

t This is the account given of the taking of this place by 
William, the Florentine hiſtorian ; but cther writers tell us, 
that Herle, the governor of Calais, tampered with Baucouray, 
the licutenant-governor of Guifnes, h delivered up the place 


to him for a ſum of money. 
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into the pontifical chair in the beginning of 1253, 
and continued the mediation for a peace between 
the two crowns, but without ſucceſs. Edward had, 
in confidence, ſignified to the late pope, that he 
was willing to make peace with France and reſign 
his claiin to that crown, on condition that the du- 
chy of Guienne and county of Ponthieu were re- 
ſtored to him, as fully as any of his predeceſſors had 
enjoyed them, together with a full ceſſion of the 
carldoms of Artois and Guiſnes, and the town and 
territories of Calais; the whole to be by him held, 
and his heirs, without any obligation ro homage, 
or other ſervice : and now the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the duke of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other 
noblemen, were ſent over in quality of commil— 
ſioners, to Guiſnes, to treat upon the ſame terms, 
with other commiſſioners, on the part of king John, 
in the preſence of the pope's legates; but the French 
deputies refuſing to accede tothe king of England's 
propoſals, and the ambaſſadors of the latter having 
had orders not to abate a tittle of their demands, 
the negociation proved fruitleſs. The Engliſh par- 
lament, however, were ſo pleaſed with the pacific 
diſpoſitions ſhewn by their ſovereign, which was 
imputed to his earneſt deſire to eaſe his people of 
their burthens, that they agreed to continue the 
ſabſidy upon wool, leather, and wool-fells for three 
years, in caſe the war ſhould continue ſo long. In 
this parliament alſo ſeveral wholeſome ordinances 
were drawn up, for ſettling the ſtaple * of wool, 
leather, wool-tells, and lead, in London and Weſt— 
minſter, and ſome other chief towns and cities in 
England, Ireland, and Wales, to which it was to 
be confined. 

In the month of July, this year, David, king 
of Scotland, who had returned, according to agree- 
ment, to his captivity in England, was, by the 
mediation of his queen, Edward's ſiſter, admitted 
to renew the treaty for his ranſom; and it was fi- 
nally agreed, “that he ſhould obtain his liberty 
immediately upon paying for his ranſom the ſum 
of ninety thouland marks ſterling, at equal pro- 
portions, within the ſpace of nine years, ten thou- 
land of which were to be paid at the feaſt of Candle- 
mas next enſuing, the ſecond at Candlemas, 1357, 
and fo till complete payment ſhould be made of 
the whole: that twenty Scottiſh gentlemen, heirs 
of the chief families of thatkingdom, ſhould remain 
in England as ſureties for ſuch payment; and that, 
in caſe of default in any part of the ſaid payment, 
David was to return to England, and there conti- 
nue till the ſum was diſcharged ; or in his room, 
if not able ſo to return, that the lord high-ſteward 
of Scotland, the lord Douglas, Thomas Murray, 
and John of the Ifles, ſhould come and remain 
here in his ſtead.” David now flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of approaching liberty; but his 
ſubjects, either unable to raiſe the ſum in their ex- 
hauſted ſtate, or from other reaſons which at this 
diſtance of time, and without proper authorities, 
it would be ridiculous in us to intrude upon the 
reader, left their ſovereign to remain in captivity. 

The year 1354 was very little remarkable for 
any thing but a ſecret correſpondence entered into 
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between Charles, king cf Navarre, commonly 
called the Bad, or the Wicked, and the duke of 
Lancaſter, while employed in France in treating 
avout a peace. Charles was deſcended from the 
blood-royal of France, and had himſelf married a 
daughter of king John; but all theſe ties, which 
ought to have attached him more firmly to that 
prince's intereit, ſerved only to make him vain of 
his power, and to aim at overturning that throne, 
which it was his duty to ſupport : dreading the 
vengeance which his many crimes fo amply de- 
ſerved, he reſolved to ſcreen himſelf from the im- 
pending danger by forming an alliance with Ed- 
ward, who, pleaſed to have ſo powerful a head of 
a party in his intereſt within the very court of 
France, promiſed Charles to aſſiſt him with all his 
forces, as ſcon as the truce between France and 
England ſhould be expired. A promiſe, however, 
which he made only in conſequence of very great 
conceſſions made him by Charles, in hopes of that 
aſſiſtance. 

In a parliament, which ſat for the firſt time on 
the twentieth of April this year, the ordinance made 
in the preceding parliament relating to the eſtab- 
liſhing the ſtaple within the realm, was confirmed; 
as were alſo ſome others, though of too little mo- 
ment to claim a place here: at the ſame the com- 
mons gave ſuch intimations of their deſire of peace, 
that not a little ſtaggered Edward, who waited with 
impatience for the ending of the truce to light up the 
flames of war in the very heart of France, in con- 
ſequence of the flattering proſpect he had conceived 
from the engagements he had entered into with 
the king of Navarre; at the ſame time he was ſen- 
ſible that he durſt not venture upon a war without 
the conſent of the commons: it is true, indeed, 
they had, purſuant to their former maxim, referred 
all to what it ſhould pleaſe the king and his peers 
to do; but Edward plainly faw there was little truſt 
to be repoſed in this outſide of compliance, againſt 
their known ſentiments ; he, therefore, affected to 
fall in with their inclinations, and the duke of 
Lancaſter, the biſhops of Norwich and London, 
with the lord Guy de Briant, were appointed his 
commiſſioners to treat of a peace under the media- 
tion of the pope. 

Conferences were accordingly opened at Avig- 
non, in the beginning of the year 1355, in preſence 
of pope Innocent, in a conſiſtory of all his car- 
dinals. The chief of the commiſſioners on the part 
of king John were the duke of Bourbon, the earl of 
Armagnac, and Charny ; bur all hope of a pacifi- 
cation ſoon vaniſhed, when the French plenipo- 
tentiaries declared there was not a gentleman in 
France, who would not rather loſe his life than 
conſent to a ſeparation of Guienne from the crown 
of that kingdom : all that the pope could do by 
his moſt earneſt remonſtrances, could not bring ei- 
ther party to relax in the leaſt particular; and a pro- 
longation of the truce till Midſummer following 
was the whole reſult of his interceſſion. It is not 
to be doubted that Edward had taken care to fur- 


'niſh his commiſſioners with proper inſtructions to. 


embarraſs a negociation that was ſo diſagreeable to 


— ——— 


* Staple ſignifies any particular town or place, whither the 
merchants of England were, by act of 7 to carry 
their wool, cloth, lead, and tin, for ſelling the ſame whole- 
ſale, What were the ſtaple commodities of the realm, may 
be ſeen in the ſtatute of 14 Rich. II. cap. i. as wool, leather, 
wool-fe!ls, tin, lead, &c. The ſtaple of wool was removed to 
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Weſtminſer, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln, Hull, 
and Calais. See Rymer's Fœdera, vol. v. p. 681. Walſing- 
ham, p. 180. Anderſon's Origin of Commerce, vol. 1. . See 
alſo Rot. Parl. 27 Ed. III. n. 1—6. 

+ Du Tillet, Hiſt, Gen. de la France. 
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the views of conqueſt which he had entertained: 
be that as it may, the conferences broke up, and 
the plenipotentiaries on both ſides returned to their 
reſpective countries. 

In the mean time the king of Navarre, agree- 
able to a plan that had been concerted between him 
and Edward, had filled with Navarreſe garriſons 
the ſtrongeſt places in Normandy, viz. Evreux, 
Pont Audemer, Cherbourg, Mortaigne, Gavie, and 
Avranches; and Edward, to fix him the more 
firmly in his favour, abour the latter end of June 
ſent the prince of Wales into Galcony, to renew 
the war, with a reinforcement of one thouſand men 
men at arms and fourteen hundred archers. Before 
his departure, he created him his licutenant-general 
of Aquitaine, and all other places in France that 
ſhould be by him recovered, inveſting him with full 
powers of making alliances, raiſing troops, and 
receiving the homages and fealties of the king 
of England's ſubjects in France. Accordingly the 
prince failed from Piymouth, attended by the earls 
of Warwick, Suffolk, Saliſbury, and Oxford. He 
was ſoon followed by the king his tather, who, hav- 
ing reccived an invitation from the king of Navarre, 
to enter Normandy, he ordered a fleet to be equipped, 
on board of which he embarked, with the duke ot 
Lancaſter as admiral, and his two ſons, Lionel and 
John of Ghent, and landed at Calais in the laſt week 
of October: he ravaged the Boulonnois and the 
county of Artois without oppolition. Upon the 
news of this deſcent, king John aſſembled an army 
in all haſte, and advanced to meet Edward as far 
as St. Omer's, from whence he ſent the latter a chal- 
lenge, offering to decide their quarrel by ſingle 
combat, at the head of their armies : but this was 
too ſtale a device to entrap Edward; he replied, 
that he was ready to give the king of France battle 


at any time or place he would nominate ; but John 


did not thing proper to accept of this offer, and, 
having received ſome accounts of Edward's army 
that did not much pleaſe him, he thought fit to re- 
tire from St. Omer's, after deſtroying all the pro- 
viſions in the neighbourhood. Edward followed 
him for ſome days, but, for want of proviſions, 
was obliged to return, on the eleventh of Novem- 


ber, to Calais: there he heard that the treacherous | 


king of Navarre had made his peace with Fohn, and 
admitted that monarch's garriſons into his ſtrong 
places in Normandy. Hereupon he diſmiſſed the 
foreign troops he had in his ſervice, and returned 
to England *. 

But his ſon, the prince of Wales, had proved 
more ſucceſsful in his expedition into Gaſcony, 
where he made a ſurprizing progreſs, burning the 
towns of Plaiſance, St. Bertrand, and Narbonne, and 
deſtroying the counties of Rovergne, Clerac, Co- 
minges, Liſle, and Carcaſſonne, with an infinite 
number of other places, and all in ſight of a ſupe- 
rior army, under the command of the conſtable of 
France. 

The principal reaſon of Edward's ſo ſpeedy re- 
turn from the continent, ſeems to have been the 
alarming news he received, while there, of the 
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progreſs made by the Scots on this fide the Twecd 
who, in the abſence of the northern nobility, wh 
were the guardians of the Marches, had ſurprizeg 
the town of Berwick, on the ſixth of November 
and were making great preparations to invade 
England. They had been encouraged to this re. 
newal of hoſtilities by the king of France, ho 
had ſent them a large reinforcement both of men 
and money, to prevent their concluding a ſeparate 
peace with England. 

Edward, at his return from France, found the 
parliament fitting ; on his going to the houſe, he 
complained in bitter terms of the treachery of the 
Scots, who, after a treaty concluded and ratified 
had thus abuſed his good faith: at the ſame tine 
he inveighed ſtrongly againſt the arts of the French 
court, on whom he threw all the blame of the mii. 
carriage of the late endeavours for a peace, and 
who, he laid, left no means untried to injure him 
in his lawful poſleſſions abroad, and raiſe him up 
enemies at home: he then proceeded to acquaint 
the aſſembly with the nature of the treaty he had 
entered 1nto with the king of Navarre, in order to 
bring that prince into the intereſt of England; and 
the reaſon of that project's miſcarrying, namely 
through the inſtability and double dealing of the 
latter: he preſſed the commons to grant him ſuch 
a ſupply as would be neceſſary for reducing the 
Scots, recovering the town of Berwick, and bring- 
ing the French war to a ſpeedy concluſion; 2nd 
ended with deſiring them to bring in all their griev- 
ances, aſſuring them that they ſhould receive im- 
mediate and full redreſs. The commons, highly 
pleaſed with the marks of confidence repoſed in 
them by the king, and ſenſible of the neceſſity of 


recovering Berwick, and putting a ſpeedy end to 


the French war, chearfully voted an aid of fifty 
ſhillings upon every ſack of wool ſold in the king- 
dom for ſix years +. After this the houſe proceeded 
to make ſome regulations concerning the right of 
impannelling juries, which were to conſiſt of the 
moſt reputable perſons in the county, living neareſt 
to the place where the fact was committed; and 
then broke up the ſeſſion on the laſt day of No- 
vember. 

The king, having his hands thus ſtrengthened, 
quickly raited an army, at the head of which he 
propoſed to take the field againſt the Scors : he 
had with him fir Walter Manny, one of his beſt of- 
ficers, and it was reſolved that their firſt operation 
ſhould be the retaking of Berwick. 

It was the beginning of the year 1356 before 
Edward was advanced as far as that place; the 
Scots, upon his approach, quitted the town of 
Berwick, as not being tenable againſt the forces 
which the king of England brought with him; 
and retired to their woods and faſtneſſes, after 
having carried off all the proviſions of the country. 
Edward then advanced as far as Haddington and 
Edinburgh, marking his progreſs with ruin and 
devaſtation ; but his fleet being diſperſed by a 


| ſtorm, he was forced, for want of a ſupply of pro- 
viſions, to return with his forces to Roxburgh 4. 


ft is ſomewhat extraordinary that we find no mention in 
the Public Acts of this expedition of king Edward; though 
whenever the kings of England went beyond ſea a memo- 
randum of the day, both of their departure and return, is hardl 
ever omitted. But ſince the hiſtorians of both nations rae 
of Edward's going to Calais, a bare negative proof is not 
ſufficient to invalidate their teſtimony. Rapin. 

+ Aveſbury ſays, that this aid would bring into the king 


above a thouſand marks every day during that term; and as, 
according to the general computation, upwards of one hundred 
thouſand ſacks of wool were tranſported every year abroad, it 
could not produce leſs than one million tive hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling : ſo conſiderable was our woollen trade even in 
thoſe days. 

t Aveſbury. Carte. 
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A. D. 1356. | 
There he was met by Edward Baliol, who had all | 


this time lived in England as a penſioner, with 
the empty tile of king, but without the dignity 
Cr (0340173 ot one: being grown old, worn out 
with iniirmities, and unable to ſupport any longer 


tlic tatigucsot war, and deſpairing ever to be per- 
mitted to lit quietly on the throne of Scotland, he 
cans to u reſolution of ſecuring to himſelt a calm 
re:rcat for the ſhort remnant of his life, and pro- 
poled to {,dward to reſign to him all claim what- 
loc ver upon the crown of Scotland. Accordingly, 
on the rwentieth oi January, 1356, he, by a formal 
charter, dated at Roxburgh, “freely reſigned his 
crow: and realm of Scotland, the dominion of 
Galloway, with the iſlands, towns, caſtles, poſſeſ- 
ſions, and all rights thereunto belonging, convey- 
ing the ſame to the king of England and his heirs, 
in coniideration of a penſion of two thouſand pounds 
per annum for life, the payment of all his debts, 
aid five chouſand marks to be paid a fortnight 
atter Eaſter +.” This done, Edward, for the rea- 
ſous above-mentioned, returned with Baliol to Lon- 
don, in February following, where the clergy gave 
him the tenth of one year, as the prelates did of 
two years for themſelves. The earl of Northamp- 
ton ſoon after concluded a treaty with the Scots till 
Michaelmas following. 

Mean time the king of Navarre having again 
entered into a private negociation with ſome of 
Edward's officers, then carrying on the war with 
France, John got intelligence of it; and finding it 
impoſſible to fix that wavering prince, reſolved to 
ſecure his perſon. With this view he invited the 
king of Navarre, and other noblemen of his party, 
to an entertainment at Rouen, where they were 
arreſted and thrown into priſon ; the heads of the 
chief friends of the king of Navarre were immedi- 
ately ſtruck off, and he himſelf ſent to the Chate- 
let in Paris, from whence he was afterwards re- 
moved to Arlaix, in Artois, where he remained in 
cloſe confinement. This act of ſeverity, however, 
ſerved only to embarraſs John's affairs the more: 
Philip of Navarre, brother to the captive king, 
and Geoffrey de Harcourt, fortified all the towns 
and caſtles belonging to that prince, and applied 
to Edward for aſſiſtance, who would not let ſlip fo 
favourable an opportunity of giving a diverſion to 
the French king's arms, who had now muſtered all 
his ſtrength, and was preparing to march againſt 
the Black Prince in Gaſcony. Accordingly Edward 
ſent over a ſupply of men, under the command of 
fir Miles Stapleton, a knight of the Garter, with 
a promiſe to the Navarrete party, that they ſhould 
be farther ſupported by the duke of Lancaſter, who 
commanded in chief in Brittany. 

Prince Edward, after his ſucceſsful expedition at 
the end of the laſt year, had, in the beginning of 
this, reduced the greateſt part of the Agenois; 
after which, about March, he pur his troops into 
winter-quarters, where they remained for ſome 
months to refreſh themſelves after the fatigues of a 
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long winter-campaign, and it was the ſixth of July 
be fore he ſet out for Bourdeaux, at the head of two 
thouſand men at arms, fix thouſand archers (half 
of them Engliſh), and four thouſand foot. With 
this little army he waſted Quercy, the Limouſin, 
and Auvergne, advanced to Berry, and, after ſome 
unſucceſsful attacks upon Bourges and Iſſodun, 
took Vierzon by ſtorm. Here he refreſhed his 
army, and firſt learned that the king of France was 
poſted at Chartres, on the other ſide of the Loire, 
all the fords of which were ſtrongly guarded. The 
prince now found it impracticable to advance far- 
ther, and therefore came to a reſolution to take a 
compaſs in order to return to Bourdeaux ; but 
John, who had foreſeen his deſign, croſſed the 
Loire at the head of his army, and marched with 
ſuch expedition that he overtook him near Poic- 
tiers. Young Edward now ſaw all the folly and 
temerity of ſo precipitate and deſtructive a march, 
and the difficulties into which he had brought 
himſelf ; but it was too late to think of retreatin 
without a battle, and it ſeemed next to an impo 
ſibility even to entertain an hope of victory over 
an army ſo diſproportionate to his own. Nothing, 
then, was left for him to do, but to entrench him- 
ſelf in the beſt manner he could, and wait the at- 
tack of the enemy, leaving the iſſue to Providence, 
the diſpoſer of all events. Accordingly, he poſted 
his handful of men in a place of difficult acceſs, full 
of hedges, buſhes, and vineyards, where neither 
the enemy's cavalry could attempt to pierce, nor 
their infantry to attack without great diſadvantage: 
at the end of a narrow lane, the only avenue by 
which the French could come to attack his main 
body, he placed a ſquare battalion of the flower of 
the Engliſh archers, which it was neceſſary to break 
before the French could at all avail themſelves of 
their ſuperior numbers. | 

The king of France, who with his army, conſiſts 
ing of ſixty thouſand horſe beſides infantry, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred thouſand men, lay en- 
camped between Beauvoir and Maupertuis, held a 
council of war, in which it was agreed to attack 
the Engliſh next morning*. Prince Edward was 
already fo diſtreſſed for proviſions, that in a few 
days he might have been ſtarved into a ſurrender 
by leſs than the half of the numbers king John had 
then with him; but the latter, preſuming on his 
great ſuperiority, looked on the Engliſh prince and 
his handful of followers as already his priſoners, 
and, full of this preſumption, he ſeverely chid the 
lords Ribaumont and Beaujeu, who preſumed to 
give him this ſalutary advice; he did, indeed, ſhew 
rather more compliance with the earneſt entreaties 
of Talayraud, cardinal of Perigord, who beſought 
him not to ſacrifice unneceſſarily the lives of ſo 
many brave French gentlemen, who mult unavoid- 
ably be (lain in the attack, but rather permit him 
to pay the prince of Wales a viſit in his camp, 
whom he did not doubt he ſhould be able to per- 
ſuade to a ſurrender. John, after ſome heſitation, 


= 


+ Rymer, vol. v. p. 832, 835, 836—850. ; 
* If the Black Prince, ſays r. de Voltaire, committed a 
fault in advancing too haſtily, John was guilty of a much 
ater in attacking him. This battle of Maupertuis, or 
oĩctiers, atly reſembled that which had been lately loſt by 
Philip de Valois: there was order and diſcipline in the army of 
the Black Prince, whereas the French had only courage; and 
this was overcome by the ſuperior courage of the Engliſh and 
Gaſcons, who fought under the banner of the prince of Wales. 
We donot find it Raid, that cannon were made uſe of by either 


army in this battle: the ſilence of writers in this reſpect leaves 
room to doubt whether there were any uſed at Creſſy; or, at 
leaſt, it proves that if there were, they had been found of little 
effect, and. upon that account, had been diſcontinued; it 
may likewiſe ſerve to ſhew, how apt men are to ſlight advan- 
tageous diſcoveries, on account of their novelty, and for the 
ſake of adhering to an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; or, laſtly, it is 
a tacit reflection on the negligence and inaccuracy of hiſtorical 
writers. See Smollett's Tranſlation of Voltaire's Eſſay on 
Gen. Hiſt. vol. u. p. 285, 286. | 
allowed 
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allowed the cardinal to undertake this ofice, who 
immediately repaired to Edward; and this latter, 
fully ſenſible ot the imminent dangers to which he 
and his little army were expoſed, declared himſelf 
ready to liſten to any terms conſiſtent with his own 
and his country's honour. The cardinal being re- 
turned with this anſwer, John remanded his troops, 
which were already drawn out, to their quarters, 
and the cardinal ſpent the whole day in paſting be- 
tween the two camps, to adult the articles of ac- 
commodation. The prince of Wales oficred to re- 
ſtore all the places and priſoners he had taken in 
that campaign, and bind himſelf not to carry arms 
for ſeven years againſt the king of France, provided 
the latter would allow him to retire, with his army, 
to Bourdeaux: but John haughtily rejected theſe 
offers, and inſiſted, as his laſt and peremptory de- 
mand, that the prince and an hundred of the chiet 
nobility ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. To this the prince replied, that himſelf and 
his knights ſhould never be taken but in battle; 
and that he would rather ſacrifice his life than con- 
ſent to ſuch terms, which would not only bring 
everlaſting diſhonour on his name, but on that of 
the king his father, and the whole Engliſh nation. 
- This declaration, and John's obſtinacy, putting 
an end to all hopes of agreement, both ſides pre- 
pared for engagement the next day; when John 
drew his troops out into the field in the following 
order: he divided his army into three bodies, the 
firſt and moſt advanced of which was conducted by 
his brother the duke of Orleans; the ſecond by the 
dauphin of France, aſſiſted by his brothers, the 
dukes of Anjou and Berry; the laſt diviſion was 
headed by John in perſon, who had by his ſide his 
younger jon, Philip, the duke of Tourenne, and 
forty thouſand of the beſt troops of France. 

As to Edward, he had hardly choice left for diſ- 
poſitions in ſo ſmall an army as his; what he 
could, however, he did: he divided his troops in- 
to three diſtinct bodies, but ranged in ſuch a cloſe 
compact manner that they ſeemed to form but 
one ſquare battalion: his front was defended by a 
number of ditches and hedges, and his flanks were 
ſecured on the one ſide by a ſteep hill, and on the 
other by a moraſs. On the fide of the hill was 
ſtationed the earl of Warwick, w:th the troops which 
compoled the van; within an hedge, about a ſtone's 
caſt from the lane through which the Frencsi mult 
march to make their attack, the rear, commanded 
by the earls of Suffolk and Saliſbury, was poſted; 
at the end of this lane there was a pretty large gap, 
within which prince Edward took his pott with the 
main body, which extended itſelf among the vines 
and buſhes, the weaker part of the field being en- 
cloſed by the carriages ot the army. 

It had been agreed by John and his generals, 
to begin the attack by three hundred choſen men, 
jn complete armour, who were to enter the lane, 
ſuſtain the fury of the enemy's firſt onſet, and make 
way for a body of diſmounted cavalry to advance to 
the charge. It is generally agreed that John com- 
mitted a capital error, in cauſing his horſe to diſ- 
mount and begin the git, as they being unac- 
cuſtomed to engage on foot, were the leaſt of all 
fit for the ſervice of diſlodging an enemy from a 
poſt hampered with ſo many hedges and obſtruc- 
tions ; beſides, prince Edward had, with an ad- 


mirable preſence of mind, detached a body of men, content ourſelves with oblerving, that John exerted 
unperceived by the French, under the command of 
* ” 
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de Greilly, captal of Buche, with orders to take 
a compals round the hill, where he was to kee:, 
under covert of the hedges and ditches with whicj; 
it was ſurrounded, till the battle ſhould begin, anc 
then he was to fall upon the rear of the French: 
which it ſeems extended to the bottom of the hill. 
The battle was begun about nine o'clock in the 
morning, by the three hundred choſen French, wh, 
advanced up the lane towards the main body Gs 
the Engliſh, but were fo galled by the Engli;t, 
archers that lined the hedges, that one half of \ ow 
was {lain before they reached the front of Edward', 
main body, where the reſt were hewn in pieces by 
an advanced party under the lord Audley, The 
marſhals Clermont and Andrehen, who, with 
body of choſen cavalry, had advanced cloſe behind 
the men at arms, to ſupport them, met with ſuch 
a warm reception from the earl of Warwick, and 
were allo attacked with ſuch impetuoſity by Sali. 
bury and Suffolk, advancing with detachments 
trom the rear, that Clemont was killed on the po 
and Andrehen obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, 
whilit moſt of his French corps ſhared the fate of 
the former. The firſt body of the French being thus 
routed, the dauphin advanced to the charge, though 
it was with difficulty he could prevail with his men 
to follow him, ſo diſpirited were they with the dif. 
aſter which had befallen the firſt line; and their 
diſmay was not a little encreaſed by John de Greil- 
ly's ruſhing from his covert, and falling upon their 
rear with dreadful ſlaughter: thus unexpectedly 
attacked, the French hardly ſtood one charge, when 
they threw down their arms, and betook themſelves 
to ſudden flight, the Engliſh archers plying them 
in front, flank, and rear; while the other infantry, 
with battle-axes and ſwords, made a prodigious ha- 
vock amongſt them. The lords of Landas, Bade- 
nay, and St. Venant, who were particularly charged 
with the care of the dauphin and his brothers, car- 
ried them off the field to Chavigny, under an eſcort 
of eight hundred lances; and the duke of Orleans. 
with the greateſt part of his command, which had 
not yet engaged, thought proper to follow the 
the ſame route. | 
Notwithſtanding the defeat and flight of the two 
firſt lines of the French, all the houſhold troops, 
headed by their king and the prime of their nobi- 
liry, with many thouſands of the beſt diſciplined 
forces in Europe, remained ſtill entire, and were 
alone an over-match tor Edward and his little corps; 
but the latter reſolved to follow his ſucceſs, and 
deſpiſing danger where ſuch immortal fame was to 
be the prize, mounted his horſe, and advanced ar 
the head of his men at arms to attack John and 
his third diviſion, who waited for him with firm 
countenances. Here the dreadful ſtruggle for vic- 
tory began, all that had before paſſed appearing 
only as an exerciſe of arms, in compariſon of the 
dreadful ſhock that now enſued. We might here, 
after the example of other hiſtorians, amuſe our 
readers with a romantic deſcription, in a more ro- 
mantic ſtyle, of the prodigies of valour performed 
by the royal and princely chieftains; we might ring 
the changes upon ſprightly ſteeds, barbed arrows, 
and glittering faulchions, and paint victory hover- 
ing between the two hoſts, uncertain on whoſe 
ſtandards to fix : but, waving theſe ſuperfluous 
ornaments, or rather clogs, to narration, we ſhall 
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what the daſtardly behaviour of his officers had 
loſt; while Edward, animated by the hopes of ob- 
taining a complete victory, fought with redoubled 
courage, and, by his example, inſpired his troops 
with reſiſtleſs valour. After a ſharp and moſt bloody 
conflict, Gauchet de Brienne, duke of Athenes and 
conſtable of France, being ſlain, his brigade gave 
way, and victory declared in favour of the Engitſh , 
the rout among the French became general ; in 
vain did John and his young ſon Philip (who, 
though not above fifteen years old, had given the 
moſt glorious teſtimonies of his courage, by fight- 
ing inceſſantly by his father's ſide) endeavour to 
rally the flying troops: John ſoon found himſelf 
reduced to a {mall battalion of faithful friends; the 
lord de Charny, who that day carried the ſtandard 
of France, was beaten to the ground ; nevertheleſs 
the king ſtill continued the fight on foot, with un- 
common valour, till all around him were either 
ſlain or had ſought their ſecurity in ſlight, his brave 
young ſon only keeping by his ſide, In this con- 
dition, ſurrounded by his enemies and almoſt faint- 
ing through fatigue, he might eaſily have been 
ſlain, but every one was emulous of fo noble a 
prize, and therefore, as they approached, called 
out to him to ſurrender, and offered him quarter 
but, unwilling to yield himſelf to any perſon of in- 
ferior rank, he cried out, Where is my couſin 
the prince of Wales! to him only I will yield.” 
Being informed that Edward was in another part of 
the field, he ſtill perſiſted obſtinately to defend 
himſelf, till fir Denis de Morhec, or Morheque, a 
knight of Artois, made his way through the croud 
of aſſailants, and requeſted John to yield himſelf 
his priſoner, on which John, after being aſſured 
that he was a knight, threw him his gauntlet, in 
ſignal of his ſurrender: his ſon Philip was alſo taken 
with him. 

The prince of Wales, who had been carried to a 
great diſtance in purſuit of the flying foe, ſeeing 
the victory completely gained, had ordered a tent 
to be pitched, and was repoſing himſelf after his 
fatigue, when word was brought that the king of 
France and his ſon were ſurrounded, and either 
ſlain or taken priſoners z upon which Edward in- 
ſtantly diſpatched the earl of Warwick and the 
lord Cobham, with a ſmall detachment, to enquire 
into the fate of the French monarch. The noble 
meſſengers arrived juſt in time to ſave both the king 
and his fon from the brutal fury of the ſoldiers, 
who, after diſputing with Morhec and his Gaſcons, 
whoſe priſoner he was, rather than yield the prize 
to their rivals threatened to put both the illuſtrious 
captives to death : Warwick's preſence quieted the 
uproar ; the royal priſoners were delivered into his 
hands, and received by him with the utmoſt reſpect. 
They were next conducted to the prince of Wales's 
tent: hiſtory has already ſo well recorded the mag- 
nanimous behaviour of the young Edward on this 
occaſion, that little remains for us to ſay, farther 
than to obſerve that his moderation added newluſtre 
to his valour, as well in the eyes of the captive 
king and his ſon, and many French noblemen of 
the firſt diſtinction who were magnificently enter- 
tained by the prince that night, as of his own ſub- 
jects; all agreeing in confeſſing him to be the moſt 
accompliſhed prince upon earth“. It is ſaid that the 
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| French gave him that day the epithet of the Black 
Prince, on account of the fatal effects they had felt 
trom his courage, and the gloom with which his 
victory had overſpread all France : others, again, 
will have it that this appellation was given him on 
account of a plume of black feathers which he wore 
in his helmet, to diſtinguiſh him during the action. 
At beſt they are either mere matter of conjecture, 
and merit not a ſerious enquiry. | 

All the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights followed tlie 
example of their prince ; the prifoners were every 
where treated with the greateſt humanity and ten- 
derneſs. The ſpoils taken in the French camp 
were ſo great, that the meaneſt individual of the 
Engliſh army found himſelf placed our of the reach 
of want for the remainder of his days; and, indeed, 
ſo numerous were the noble captives, that their 
ranſom alone would have yielded a tufficient booty 
to reward the toils of their conquerors. The chief 
of the priſoners of rank, beſides the king and his 
lon, were James de Bourbon count of Fonthicu, 
the archbiſhop of Sens, John d' Artois count of Eu, 
Charles d'Artois, his brother, count of Longue- 
ville, Charles count of Tancarville, the counts of 
| Vendoſme, Salbourge, Dammartin, and la Roche. 
Among the ſlain were reckoned Peter de Bourbon, 
the duke of Athenes, conſtable of France, John 
de Clermont, marſhal, and Geoffrey, lord of Char- 
ny, high-chamberlain. 

On the morrow of this ſignal victory, which was 
gained on Monday, the nineteenth of September, 
1356+, a ſolemn thankſgiving was, by the prince's 
order, returned to God, in the Engliſh camp, for 
the ſucceſs of their arms; after which, the prince 
ordering his troops to be drawn out into the field, 
returned them thanks in ſuch a manner as to aſcribe 
to them the whole honour of the victory, without 
making the leaſt mention of himſelf, Then he 
marched to Bourdeaux with his priſoners, where 
he continued till the beginning of the year 1357. 

Pope Innocent VI. who was a Frenchman, and 
conſequently very zealous in the intereſts of the king 
of France, hearing of this fatal defeat, and that John 
and his ſon were priſoners, ſent the cardinals of 
Perigord and St. Vital to Bourdeaux, with orders to 
ule their utmoſt endeavours to bring about a peace; 
but, failing in their negociation, they confined their 
requeſts to the obtaining a truce for two years. 
The prince of Wales, who was ſincerely diſpoſed 
to heal the wounds which both nations had received. 
in the courſe of their bloody conteſt, joined his en- 
deavours to thoſe of the legates, and wrote over to 
the king his father, then in England, in ſuch preſſ- 
ing terms, that the latter ſent him full powers to 
conclude a truce by ſea and land for two years, 
which was accordingly agreed upon at Bourdeaux, 
on the twenty-third of March, 1357, and that 
the Scots ſhould be comprehended in the ſame. 
This truce, however, did not affect the affairs of 
Brittany, where the duke of Lancaſter had, after 
various ſucceſſes, laid ſiege to the city of Rennes; 
but it was raiſed by Edward's orders, after the duke 
had been baffled in ſeveral aſſaults. 

After the concluſion of the truce, the prince of 
Wales, having ſettled the affairs of Gaſcony, embark- 
ed for England. where he landed on the fifth of May, 
at Sandwich, in Kent, He was received with the 
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* During the time of the repaſt, the prince of Wales con- 
tinued ſtanding, out of reſpect to John; and when the latter 
preſſed him to ſit down, he replied, with infinite modeſty, 
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that it was not for a ſubject, as he was, to fit in the preſence 
of ſo great a monarch,” Froiſſart. Walſingham. 
+ Sec Rymer's Fœdera, vol. v. p. 870. 
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moſt extravagant expreſſions of joy wherever he 
paſſed, but conſtantly refuſed thole honours that 
were offered him, and delited that the reſpect 
meant to him, might be demonſtrated by every 
mark of attention and civility to the captive king. 
On the twenty-fourth of the ſame month he 
came to London, where he and all his retinue of 
priſoners were received in Southwark by a thouſand 
of the principal citizens of London, on horſeback : 
the mayor of London at that time was the famous 
' fir Henry Picard, who, on this occaſion, diſplayed 
all the pomp of his city. The entry was very mag- 
nificent : king John, as being a ſovereign prince, 
was dreſſed in his royal robes, and mounted on a 
ſtately white courſer, the prince of Wales riding 
by his ſide on a common palfrey and in a plain 
dreſs, as if ſtudious to avoid all marks of diſtinc- 
tion. The ſtreets through which they paſſed were 
adorned with all trophies of plate, tapeſtry, and ar- 
mour, ſo that the like (ſays the old hiſtorian Barnes) 
had never been ſeen in the memory of man. The 
proceſſion reached Weſtminſter-hall about noon, 
where king Edward, ſurrounded by a ſplendid ap- 
pearance of his nobles and other great men, re- 
ceived his royal priſoner in great ſtate; but at the 
ſame time with ſuch an appearance of cordiality 
as gave the whole rather the air of a friendly 
viſit made by one mighty potentate to another, than 
of a priſoner brought into the preſence of the ma- 
ſter of his fate. John, on his ſide, behaved in ſuch 
a manner as to ſhew himſelf truly deſerving ſo gene- 
rous treatment; though conquered and a priloner, 
he ſtill preſerved the majeſty of a king, and at the 
fame time that he could not forbear regretting his 
fortune, he ſcrupled not to declare that it was a 
conſolation in his calamity, that he was the captive 
of the braveſt and moſt generous of victors. Af- 
ter the firſt ceremonies were over, Edward turning 
to his ſon, embraced him with all the warmth of 
paternal affection, and told him in the hearing of 
all preſent, that he had felt leſs joy upon the news 
of his ſucceſs, than at the noble moderation with 
which he had uſed it. King John and prince Phi- 
lip, his ſon, were then lodged in the palace of the 
Savoy *, with all the honourable freedom they 
could deſire : the other captive noblemen and 
knights met with the ſame generous and humane 
treatment. 

Edward at that time enjoyed a glory which ap- 
peared the more dazzling as it was very uncommon: 
he had in his chains his two moſt potent enemies; 
the king of France in London, and the king of 
Scotland at Odiham, in Hampſhire 7. The latter 
of theſe ſhould have had his liberty long before, 
but for the reaſons we have elſewhere mentioned. 
At this juncture he had little cauſe to expect any 
favour from a victorious enemy, who had reduced 
his country to irretrievable diſtreſs, and whom, 
from the late important and amazing fucceſs of his 
arms in other parts, might, agreeable to the uſual 
frame of the human mind, be ſuppoſed elated to a 
degree of intractability. But the event greatly diſ- 

appointed David's conjectures: Edward, moved 
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by the intreaties of the queen- conſort of Scotland 
his ſiſter, agreed to a treaty for ſetting her huſband 
at liberty; and a truce having been concluded with 
the Scots on the eighth of May, David was ſoon 
afterwards conducted to Berwick, to which place 
commiſſioners from both kingdoms repairedę, 
when it was agreed, „that king David ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, and acknowleged king of Scot- 
land, and an independent monarch, upon his giv- 
ing hoſtages for the payment of one hundred 
thouſand marks ſterling, to be paid in ten years, 
at equal portions; and till the whole ſhould be 
liquidated, it was agreed that a truce ſhould ſub- 
ſilt and be inviolably obſerved by both nations.” 
This treaty being properly ratified, David had li- 
berty to return to Scotland, where he arrived on 
the third of October this year (1357), after a cap- 
tivity of eleven years, full of reſentment againſt 
thole who had abandoned him at the battle of 
Durham, which he maniteſted by diſinheriting his 
nephew, Robert Stuart, the heir of his crown, and 
ſettling it on Alexander, fon of the earl of Suther- 
land, who was likewiſe his nephew by a younger 
ſiſter; but this diſpoſition was atterwards altered, 
upon the death of Alexander, when Robert, hav- 
ing regained the good graces of David, the ſucceſ- 
lion was again ſettled upon him by act of parlia- 
ment. 

While the affairs with Scotland were negociat- 
ing, and ſoon after the arrival of the French king, 
as priſoner, in London, the two cardinal legates, 
who had mediated the truce between England and 
France, came over here with ſome propoſals of 
peace, ſo very trifling that Edward would not deign 
to give them a hearing. They next pretended to 
demand, in the pope's name, the arrears of one 
thouſand marks tribute, which had been formerly 
paid to the ſee of Rome. Edward treated this as 
an obſolete and ridiculous claim deſerving no at- 
tention, and bid them tell his holineſs, “that he 
held his kingdom of God alone, and acknowleged 
no other ſuperior, nor would he pay tribute to any 
mortal upon earth.” And, to ſhew the legates that 
he was in earneſt, he backed this declaration by an 
order for ſeizing all perions who ſhould be detected 
in attempting to bring papal briefs, rules, or pro- 
ceſſes into England. The good cardinals, how- 


took care to pay themſelves for the trouble they had 
been at, by raiſing procurations at the rate of a 
groat in every mark, upon the ſpiritualities and 
temporalities of the Engliſh clergy, by way of 
brokerage, for their endeavouring to-make peace. 
But it is now time to attend the affairs of France, 

When prince Edward, after his ſignal victory at 
Poictiers, had retired to Bourdeaux with his pri- 
ſoners, Charles, John's eldeſt fon and dauphin of 
France, ſeeing no farther danger on the fide of 
Guienne, haſted to Paris, and calling an aſſembly 
of the three eſtates, deſired their aſſiſtance for the 
ranſom of the king and the defence of the king- 
dom. But that afſembly, inſtead of granting his 
requeſt, laid hold of the preſent opportunity to de- 


So called from Peter, earl of Savoy, who lived in it. 
Eleanor, wife of Henry III. bought it of the fraternity of 
Montjoy, and gave it to her ſon Edmund, earl of Lancaſter; 
and it was at this time in the poſſeſſion of Henry, duke of 
Lancaſter. Tindal's notes on Rapin. 

+ Walſingham. Rapin. 

3 Theſe from England were, John Thoreſby, archbiſhop of 


William Livingſton, knights. Act. Pub. vol. vi. p. 39, 68. 


York ; Thomas Hatfield, biſhop of Durham; Gilbert Weſ- 
ton, biſhop of Carliſle; the lord Henry Piercy, Ralph Ne- 
ville, Henry Scroop, Thomas Muſgrave : the Scots were, 
William, biſhop of St. Andrew's; Thomas, biſhop of Caith- 
neſs: Patrick, biſhop of Brechin, chancellor of Scotland; 
Patnck Dunbar, earl of Marche; Robert Erſkine, ang 
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mand the removal of ſeven of the principal officers 
of the crown, and the releaſe of the king of Na- 
varre: they next proceeded to appoint a commit- 
tee of government, conſiſting of thirty ſix perſons, 
choſen by themſelves, without whoſe advice and 
concurrence the dauphin was to take no ſtep. In 
this dilemma Charles ſent to his father for directions 
how to act, and received the following anſwer from 
him, * that he ſhould not, by any means, agree to 
ſuch inſolent demands; for he had rather continue 
{till a priſoner to an honourable enemy, than return 
home to become a ſlave to his own ſubjects.” The 
eſtates ſtill inſiſting on their former demands, and 
obſtinately refuſing to enter upon any conſideration 
of a ranſom till their requeſts were granted, the 
dauphin choſe to ſuffer all rather than comply; and, 
indeed, the licentiouſneſs of faction was, on this 
occaſion, carried to a moſt inſolent height, as will 
appear from the following concile relation of thoſe 
troubles, given us by the celebrated Voltaire “. 

« King John's confinement (ſays he) proved the 
ſignal of a civil war in Paris: all the gentlemen 
were immediately forming parties. Factions are 
generally eſtabliſhed on the pretext of reformation. 
Charles, the dauphin of France, who was after- 
wards the wiſe Charles V. was now declared re- 
gent of the kingdom; but it was only to ſee al- 
moſt the whole kingdom revolt againſt him. Pa- 
ris at that time was become a tormidable city, 
for it contained fifty thouſand men, able to bear 
arms. Charles found himſelf obliged to releaſe 
the king of Navarre, whom his father had con- 
fined: this was, in fact, letting looſe an enemy upon 
himſelf. The king of Navarre no ſooner procured 
his liberty, than he came to Paris, to blow the 
coals of ſedition, already ſufficiently kindled. 
Marcel, provoſt of the merchants of Paris, enters 
the Louvre, at the head of the malecontents, 
where he cauſed Robert de Clermont, marſhal of 
France, together with the marſhal of Champagne, 
to be maſſacred before the dauphin's eyes. In the 
mean time the peaſants aſſemble from all parts, 
and, in the hurry of the tumult, fall upon all the 
gentlemen they meet, treating them as revolted 
ſlaves may be ſuppoſed to treat thoſe ſevere maſters 
who happened to fall into their hands, revenging 
themſelves upon them by a thouſand wanton cru- 
elties. 

During theſe commotions in the ſtate, Charles 
of Navarre aſpired to the crown, and the dauphin 
and he waged war with one another, till the lat- 
ter was at length obliged to diſſemble, by agreeing 
to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and pardoning this re- 
bellious but too powerful vaſſal.“ Mr. de Voltaire 
adds, that © it is ſurprizing that Edward and his fon 
did not take advantage of their late victory, and 
the calamities of the conquered : it ſeems (lays he) 
that the Engliſh were apprehenſive their king would 
become toopowerful, and therefore with-held their 
ſupplies : ” but, with ſubmiſſion to that great ge- 
nius, princes are not always influenced by matters 
of policy ; they, as well as individuals, have their 
paſſions, their prejudices, their fears, and their 
weakneſſes ; and Edward ſeemed at this time to de- 
vote his whole attention to magnificent feaſts and 
diverſions, as a reſpite and indulgence he thought 
himſelf entitled to, after the many difficulties he 
had ſurmounted, 
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He began the year 1338 by a proclamation, in- 
viting foreign knights and others to be preſent at 
the enſuing feaſt of St. George, the patron of his 
new order of the Garter, which was held on the 
twenty- third of April, at Windſor, where a tourna- 
ment was given, the moſt ſumptuous and magnih- 
cent that had ever been ſeen in England. The 
duke of Brabant, with ſeveral other foreign princes, 
and an infinite number of knights of all nations, 
were preſent, and ſplendidly entertained. We are 
told, that this magnificence was intended in part to 
divert the melancholy hours of the king of France. 
After all the ceremony was over, Edward iſſued a 
proclamation, requiring all who poſſeſſed the value 
of forty pounds per annum, to appear before him, 
and take the order of knighthood: this brought ſuch 
a large ſum into the royal coffers, by the fines of 
thoſe who choſe to pay, rather than take upon them 
an honour attended with ſo much fatigue and ex- 
pence, that Edward found himſelf abundantly reim- 
burſed for the charges he had been at in his enter- 
tainments at Windtor : and now he made buſineſs 
ſucceed to pleaſure. 

Edward, taking advantage of the diſtracted con- 
dition of affairs in France, propoſed certain terms 
of a definitive peace to king John, which that mo- 
narch, notwithſtanding his captivity, rejected, as 
being incompatible with his honour as a king, or 
his duty as a parent. It is ſaid, that Edward re- 
quired him to do homage for the kingdom of France 
to the crown of England ; in which caſe he pro- 
miſed to go over with him in perſon to that coun- 
try, and aſſiſt him in quelling the factions that at 
that time were filling it with bloodſhed and deſola- 
tion, and feat him quietly on the throne. Terms 
like theſe were equally unbecoming one great prince 
to offer, or another, however diſtreſſed, to accept. 
The prince of Wales, who had conceived a great 
affection and reverence for John, on account of 
the exemplary magnanimity with which he bore his 
fate, never ceaſed to importune his father to com- 
miſerate the condition of his illuſtrious captive, and 
treat with him upon a more honourable footing. 
His noble endeavours at length met with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that Edward, ſuffering his humanity to get 
the better of his ambition, propoſed articles, to 
which John at length conſented, thinking he could 
not purchaſe too dearly (his honour ſaved) a free- 
dom which might enable him to reſtore peace 
to his kingdom. A treaty was now finally con- 
cluded between them, the terms of which were, 
that, in conſideration of Edward's quitting all claim 
to the duchy of Normandy, the counties of Anjou 
and Maine, and the crown of France, he and his 
heirs ſhould enjoy Gaſcony, Guienne, the Angou- 
mois, Xaintonge, Perigord, Quercy, the Limou- 
fin, Poictou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, the Bou- 
lonnois, and the county of Ponthieu, free and in- 
dependent of the kingdom of France: and that 
John, and the French nobles who had been taken 
with him, ſhould oblige themſelves to pay to the 
crown of England, by way of ranſom, four mil- 
lions of gold crowns,” a ſum nearly equal to half a 
million of our ſterling money. 

Theſe articles were ſent over to the regent of 
France, and by him communicated to a meeting 
of the ſtates of that kingdom, by whom they 
were rejected with diſdain, as deſtructive of the 
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honour and ſafety of the nation. When their diſ- 
ſent was ſignified to Edward, he was ſo enraged at 
it, that he vowed to pay the dauphin a viſit in 
his capital as ſoon as the truce ſhould be expired. 
To this reſolution he ſeems to have been particu- 
larly excited by advice that the French had made 
ſo good uſe of the reſpite he had given them, as 
to have a vaſt fleet within their ports lying neareſt 
to England. 

This year was diſtinguiſhed by the death of two 
princeſſes nearly related to the king of England; 
the one was Iſabel, his mother, widow of the un- 
fortunate Edward II. whoſe luſt and ambition had 
not only proved fatal to her wretched huſband, 
but had given riſe to a long and bloody war, 
which brought her native kingdom to the brink of 
deſtruction : ſhe died at the caſtle of Riſings, on 
the twelfth of November, aged ſixty-three years, 
after a confinement of twenty-eight. Of a very 
different character was the other illuſtrious lady, 
Joan, queen of Scotland, who alſo paid the debt 
of nature much about the ſame time, at Hertford, 
in England, whither ſhe had come on a viſit to 
ker brother Edward. This princeſs was, in all re- 
fpects, a pattern of conjugal affection; regardleſs 
of danger and ſufferings, ſhe diveſted herſelf of 
the natural dehcacy of thoſe of her ſex and high 
rank, to participate with her huſband in all the 
difficulties and calamities of civil war and exile, 
nor could ever be brought to abandon him even 
for a day, by all the flattering promiſes her brother 
made her. She was buried, with her mother, in 
the choir of the Grey Friers, now called Chriſt- 
church, in London. 

Early in the fpring of the year 1359, Edward 
received the diſagreeable news that the earl of 
Flanders, inſtigated by French councils, had ex- 
pelled all the Engliſh merchants reſiding in his ter- 
ritories; and had alſo impriſoned and put to death 
all the adherents of Edward in Bruges and other 
cities of Flanders. In retaliation for this act of op- 
preſſion, Edward iſſued a proclamation, command- 
ing all the French and Flemings then reſiding in 
England, to evacuate the realm by the latter end 
of July enſuing, on pain of confiſcation of goods 
and bodily impriſonment. 

The truce expiring at Midſummer, Edward made 
greater preparations than ever for an expedition into 
France: he ſent ſummons to all his vaſſals and ad- 
herents on the continent, to be ready to receive him 
at Calais; and iſſued orders that all the military 
force of England ſhould be arrayed, to attend him 
thither. It was not long before he had the ſatis- 
faction to hear that a multitude of knights, allured 
by his martial fame, and ſtill more by the ſweets 
of French plunder, had repaired to his ſtandard at 
Calais, from Germany, Brabant, and the Low 
Countries, inſomuch that the town was not large 
enough to contain the perſons, or furnifh proviſions 
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for the crouds of volunteers and others that were 
daily arriving. To remove any inconveniencies thar 
might ariſe from hence, Henry, duke of Lancaſter 
was fent over, about the beginning of September, 
with four hundred men at arms, and two thouſand 
archers, to lead them into the field. Accordingly, 
having muſtered all the forces, that nobleman 
marched out of Calais a few days after his arrival 
there, and advanced as far as Ceriſy, on the river 
Somme, where he encamped, to wait the king's 
arrival from England“. 

Every thing being now ready for Edward's de- 
parture, he appointed his youngeſt ſon, Thomas of 
Woodſtock (although under ſix years of age) his 
lieutenant or regent in England during his abſence, 
but under the direction of a diſcreet council; and, 
on the twenty-fourth of October, took 111pping at 
Sandwich, from whence he paſſed over to Calais, 
with an army of one hundred thouſand men, picked 
out of all the military force in England. He wag 
accompanied by his four eldeſt ſons, the Black 
Prince; Lionel, duke of Ulſter ; John of Ghent, 
earl of Richmond; and Edmund of Langley; with 
the earls of Warwick, Marche, Hereford, Suffolk, 
Stafford, Saliſbury, and Northampton ; the lords 
Piercy, Neville, d'Eſpenſer, Chandois, Manny, 
Cobham, Mowbray, de la Warre, Grey of Co- 
denac, Audeley, Baſſet, Charleton, Fitz Walter, 
and many other perſons of high rank and martial 
eſtimation. A fleet of one hundred ſhips was pre- 
pared to waft this numerous armament over to the 
continent, and to carry a ſtore of proviſions for 
them, which was the more expedient as the dau- 
phin, well knowing he could not pretend to oppoſe 
the Engliſh in the field, had prepared to ward off 
a blow which he could not reſiſt, by putting all the 
conſiderable towns into a poſture of defence, and 
carrying thither every thing that could ſerve for 
ſubſiſtence to an army, reſolved not to be drawn to 
a general engagement, but to ſuffer the enemy to 
exhauſt their fury in the open country. 

The king and his army arrived ſafely at Calais 
on the twenty-eighth of October; and, after allow- 
ing his men ſome time to refreſh themſelves after 
the fatigues of the voyage, on the fourth of No- 
vember he marched out of Calais with all his forces, 
in great order, provifions of corn and all neceſſa- 
ries for them being carried in ſix thouſand wag- 
gons, placed and — between the two bo- 
dies into which he had divided his army, for the 
greater convenience of marching. At a little di- 
ſtance from that place he was joined by the duke 
of Lancaſter, and it was reſolved, in a council 
of war, to penetrate into the very bowels of 
France, without loſing time in taking places in 
Flanders; a wiſe reſolution, had it been punctu- 
ally obſerved : bur, after waſting the province ot 
Picardy, and having entered into Champagne, the 
ridiculous paſſion ſeized him of being inveſted with 
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In the midſt of all his preparations for this expedition, 
Edward took care to keep up the good humour of his ſubjects, 
by every act of po ularity he could deviſe: among others, 
there 1s one whic fo ſtrongly marks the genius of his court, 
and the times, that we — 2 an account of it will not be ill 
received by the curious reader. 

Towards the latter end of May, a ſolemn juſt was pro- 
claimed to be held at London, for three days together. The 
challengers in the proclamation were the lord mayor, the two 
ſheriffs, and twenty-one aldermen, who undertook to maintain 
the field againſt all com ers. But matters were managed with 
ſuch ſecrecy that the king perſonated the lord mayor; and his 


four ſons, with nineteen of the principal nobility in England, 
the ſheriffs and other aldermen ; being all dreſſed in complete 


| cloſe armour, on which the arms and other diſtinctions of the 


city were painted. The deceit was not even ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected by the citizens themſelves, who were charmed to ſee 
their magiſtrates acquit themſelves in arms, ſurpaſſing that of 
the braveſt knights in Europe. But they were ſtill more 
charmed when, at the end of the three days, the beavers be- 
ing then lifted up, they found, inſtead of their mayor and 
court of aldermen, who remained all that time concealed, the 
greateſt perſonages of the court of England. Guth. Hiſt. Eng. 
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the royal diadem of France in the city of Rheims, 
the capital of that province; and he actually ap- 
pointed the biſhops of London and Durham, then 
in the army with him, to perform the ceremony. 
However, when he came before the place, he 
found it ſo well fortified, and ſupplied with ſuch a 
numerous garriſon, that he deſpaired of being able 
to reduce it in the common manner; he therefore 
took the fatal reſolution of laying before it to keep 
it blocked up. In the proſecution of this idle 
ſcheme he waſted that time which he might have 
employed to ſo much better advantage; and 
the French, in the mean time, were meditating a 
blow upon England, of the utmoſt conſequence, 
namely, a deſcent there, during the abſence of its 
ſovereign. We have already obſerved, that they 
had a vaſt fleet ready in the ports neareſt to the 
Engliſh coaſt, and particularly in thole of Norman- 
dy, where they had no leſs than an hundred and 
twenty ſail of ſtout ſhips, on board of which twenty 
thouſand land forces were embarked; under the 
command of the earl of St. Pol. The Engliſh navy 
being at that time laid up, the Normans, without 
any difficulty, landed at Rye, Haſtings, and Win- 
chelſea, where they committed dreadful ravages : 
but the Londoners, and ſome other towns, fitting 
out a fleet of eighty ſhips, having on board four: 
teen thouſand men, they put to ſea, and ſoon com- 
pelled the French to quit the coaſt. 

Edward, after trifling away three months before 
Rheims, found his army daily diminiſhed by ſick- 
neſs, and proviſions growing ſcarce, he was, to his 
great mortification, obliged to raile the ſiege : and, 
early in the ſpring of the year 1360, he advanced 
to Troyes, and, entering Burgundy, took the town 
of Tonnerre, from whence he continued his march 
to Montreal and Guillon, where Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, in order to preſerve his country 
from farther ravages, agreed to pay him the ſum 
of two hundred deniers of gold, which, according 
to Mr. Tyrrel's computation, was equal to about 
thirty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. This example 
was followed by the Nevernois, through which 
country Edward next advanced in his route towards 
Paris : and on the laſt day of March he encamped 
at Bourg la Reine, within two leagues of that city, 
his army taking up their quarters at Lonjumeau, 
Mont le Heri, Chartres, and the other towns there- 
abouts, as far as Corbeil : but as the king, out of 
reverence to the approaching feſtival of Eaſter, 
forbore from immediate hoſtilities, the dauphin 
employed this reſpite to make ſome overtures to- 
wards a treaty, but without any thing being agreed 
upon. Edward, on Eaſter Tueſday, the ſeventh of 
April, advanced to the very gates of the city with 
his army drawn up in three lines of battle, and 
ſent, by the duke of Lancaſter, a challenge to the 
regent to come out and give him battle, promil- 
ing, that if he loſt it, he would from thenceforth 
give up all his claims to the crown of France. The 
dauphin, however, had to cool a head, and too 
juſt diſcernment, to be braved or enticed into 
any ſtep contrary to what ſound policy dictated : 1n 
his preſent circumſtances he prudently declined 
the challenge; and, when the lord Manny, in or- 
der to rouze his reſentment, ſet on fire the ſuburbs, 
inſtead of attempting to ſally out upon the aggreſ- 
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ſors, he gave ſtrict orders that none of the French 
ſhould ſur without the walls of the city; ſo that 
Edward, finding no proſpect of taking it, retired 
into Brittany, but not without publicly declaring 
that he would return to the ſiege in July or Auguſt 
tollowing, and binding this declaration-by an oath 
not to quit France till he had brought her to his 
terms. 

Charles, who by his wiſe and prudent manage- 
ment in this critical juncture of affairs, may be 


juſtly ſaid. to have been the guardian angel of his 


country, beheld nothing in Edward's retreat that 
could warrant the leaſt thoughts of triumph or ſe- 
curity to France: he was well acquainted with that 
monarch's determined ſpirit, and that the time be- 
tween his departure and return would be ſpent in 
deſolating the country and ruining the friends and 
allies of France. At the ſame time the neighbour- 
hood of the capital was ravaged hy the king of 
Navarre, who, as ſoon as Edward had appeared be- 
tore Paris, broke out of the city, and, ſhutting him- 
ſelf up in Mante, had declared war againſt the re- 
gent. Thus ſituated, Charles thought it moſt pru- 
dent to ſend the biſhop of Terouenne, with the 
abbot of Clugni and the cardinal de Langres, the 
pope's legate, to follow Edward with freſn propo- 
ſitions of peace, to which Edward appeared no ways 
averſe ; but when the ſubject came to be diſcuſſed, 
the king of England inſiſted upon having his own 
terms accepted, and the F bk commiſſioners be- 
ing limited in their inſtructions; all hopes of recon- 
ciliation fell to the ground. Edward, after this 
made ſome ſtay in la Beauce*, from whence he de- 
ſigned to lead his troops to the banks of the Loire ; 
but when he had advanced within two leagues of 
Chartres, he was overtaken by a hurricane, which 
blew with ſuch dreadful fury as ſeemed to threaten 
the diſſolution of the univerſe : the ſhock of the 
elements, in thunder, lightning, and hail-ftones of 
an enormous ſize, ſtruck the boldeſt with diſmay ; 
no leſs than ſix thouſand horſe and a thouſand foot 
were killed upon the ſpot, among whom. were the 
lord Morley and the lord Guy de Beauchamp, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Warwick. Edward, with all his 
courage, was not proof againſt this dreadful ſcene; 
he looked upon it as a warning from Heaven to 
him to ſheathe the all-deſtroying ſword upon equit- 
able terms: penetrated with theſe ſentiments, he 
leaped from his horſe, and, proſtrating himſelf on 
the ground, with his arms out- ſtretched towards 
the church of Chartres, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, made a ſolemn vow to God and the Bleſſed 
Virgin, that he would inſtantly agree to a peace 
with France, if it might be had upon juſt and ho- 
nourable terms. The tempeſt ſoon atter abating, 
he took up his quarters at a village called Bretigny, 
where he ordered all the French commiſſioners to 
attend him the next day. 

Such is the cauſe aſſigned by almoſt all hiſtorians 
for the pacific diſpoſitions which Edward manifeſted 
at this time; but we cannot help agreeing with the 
ingenious Mr. de Voltaire, that * it is very unlikely 
a great king and general, like Edward, who was 
come into France purpoſely to reap the fruits of the 
two victories of Creſſy and Poictiers, ſhould be 
ſtruck with ſo violent a panic by a ſtorm of rain or 
hail : theſe phœnomena being ſeldom known to 
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+ The fineſt and largeſt river in France, running through this Paris. | 
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determine the wills of conquerors, or the fate of | 


nations*:” If Edward did make any vow to the 
Virgin Mary, it was probably ſuch an one as was 
for his own advantage, as may appear by the treaty 
he concluded in conſequence of this event. But, 
indeed, the truth ſeems to be, that, mortified at 
the little progreſs he had made with ſo numerous 
an army, and to hide the ſhame of not being able 
to do any thing more (after the immenſe ſums this 
expedition had coſt his people) than deſtroying the 
open country, he was already diſpoſed eo hearken 
to the legate's ſolicitation, and, perhaps, was glad 
that this event furniſned him with an opportunity 
to ſhew his willingneſs to grant a peace to France 
out of pure motives of gencroſity. 

Be this as it will, he now appointed his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, to manage the conferences on his 
part, and added, as commiſſioners under him, ſir 
Reginald Cobham, fr Bartholomew Burgherſh, ſir 
Francis Hale, bannerets; ſir Miles Stapleton, fir 
Richard la Vache, and fir Niel Loring, knights, 
with others of the king's council: on the part of 
the French were the biſhop of Beauvais; the chan- 
cellor, Charles lord Montmorency ; lord John de 
Maingre, marſhal of France; monſieur Aymur de 
la Tour, lord of Vivoy ; monſieur Ralph de Rave- 
noue, monſieur Simon de Beauce, monſieur Ste- 
phen de Paris, and Peter de la Charite, with many 
others of his council, appointed by John -himſelt, 
though he was then in England. The conferences, 
being opened the firſt day of May, laſted till the 
eighth of the fame month, when the articles of the 
treaty concluded on were drawn up in proper form. 
They were forty in number, and have been pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Rymer, and remain upon record in 
the Rolls of the Tower, in two counterparts. An 
accurate tranſlation of them has been made by the 
indefatigable Dr. Brady, and have been thought of 
ſuch conſequence to the rightly underſtanding of 
after-events, that they have been copicd entire, not 
only by the learned hiſtorian above-mentioned, but 
alſo by Mr. Barnes, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. Rapin, Gu- 
thrie, and others; but, not to ſwell the bulk of 
theſe pages, we ſhall content ourſelves with giving 
the ſubſtance of them. The preamble, or preface, 
runs as follows. 

« Edward, eldeſt fon to the king of France and 
England, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, ear] 
of Cheſter, to all thoſe who ſhall ſee theſe letters, 
greeting : we make you know, that, after all the 
debates or diſorders whatſoever, moved or ſtirred 
between our lord and father, king of France and 
England, on the one part, and our couſin the king, 
and his eldeſt fon, regent of the realm of France, 
and all thoſe it may concern, on the other part, for 
the good of peace it is agreed, the eighth day of 
May, 1360, at Bretigny, near Chartres, in the 
manner following.” 

Then come the ſeveral articles, in ſubſtance as 
we ſhall now ſhew. 

<« [t was ſtipulated, that a ceſſion ſhould be made 
to the king of England of the fief of Thouars, the 
land of Belleville, the county of Poictiers, the pro- 
vinces of Poictou and Xaintonge, Agenois, Limou- 
ſin, Perigord, Quercy, Bigorre, Gaure, Angou- 
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mois, and Rouvergne, with their cities and caſtles 

to be held by him and his heirs, in the ſame man. 
ner as they were held by the king of France, or 
any of his anceſtors. That the king of England 
ſhould reſtore all that he, or any of his predecef. 
ſors, had poſſeſſed in the town of Montrueil; ang 
that he ſhould remain 1n the poſſeſſion of Calais and 
the county of Guiſnes. That the king ef France 
and the dauphin ſhould renounce and give up the 
ſuperiority over the countries and places thus con. 
veyed to the king of England, who ſhould, on his 
part, reſign all pretenſions to the crown of France 

the duchy of Normandy, Touraine, Artois, and 
Maine, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Prittany, 
and all other claims and demands on the king or 
France, for any cauſe whatſoever, not ſpecitied in 
this treaty. That the king of France ſhould be 
conducted to Calais within three weeks after Mid- 
ſummer next enſuing, and pay three millions of 
gold crowns for his ranſom, at different payments, 
whereof ſix hundred thouſand crowns to be paid with- 
in four months after the ſaid king's arrival at Calais: 
and that the great perſons taken at the battle of 
Poictiers ſhould remain as hoſtages for the pay- 
ment as well as for the delivery of Rochelle and 
ſome other ſortreſſes +, upon John's being ſet at 
liberty. That the diſpute between Charles de Blois 
and John de Montfort, concerning the duchy of 
Brittany, ſhould be candidly diſcuſſed, and referred 
to arbitration under the ſanction of both kings; 
bur, in cafe their good offices ſhould prove ineftec- 
tual, neither king ſhould take any part in the quar- 
rel,- though the ſovereignty of Brittany ſhould re- 
main to the king of France; and John de Montfort 
be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his lands in the 
kingdom. That Philip of Navarre (brother to the 
king of that country) ſhould retrieve all his rights 
and pofſcfſions, and a general amneſty be granted 
to his partizans, as well as to all the adherents of 
both parties. That the king of France ſhould re- 
nounce his alliance with the Scots, and Edward 
quit all connections with the Flemings. That all 
the countries, towns, and fortrefles yielded to the 
king of England by this treaty, ſhould be deli- 
vered into his hands within a year at fartheſt after 
John's departure from Calais; and that Edward 
ſhould, in like manner, give up the places which 
had been taken by his ſubjects, and were not com- 
prehended in this deed of ceſſion. That this treaty, 
guarantied by the pope, ſhould be confirmed by 
the letters patent of John, in a month after his re- 
leaſe; and both kings, with their eldeſt ſons, the 
princes of the blood, and a certain number of their 
chief nobility, ſhould engage upon oath for the 
performance of the articles.” 

Theſe are all the chief articles of the treaty of 
Bretigny, which was ratified by the dauphin at Pa- 
ris, in the preſence of four Engliſh noblemen; and 
by prince Edward, at Louviers, in Normandy, 
before an equal number of French deputies. Bur 
the king of England referred giving his ſanction 
until John ſhould be ſet at liberty, that the two 
monarchs might exchange ratifications. With this 
view he returned home to England, where he landed 


on the eighteenth day of May, at Rye, in Suſſex, 


* See Smollett's Tranſlation of Voltaire's General Hiſtory, | cerre, the count de Dammartin, the count de Ventadour, the 
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count de Ponthieu, the count de Joigny, the count de San- 


count de Salbruche, the count d' Auxerre, the count de Ven- 


289. 
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and immediately gave orders for the releaſe of John, learned ſomething of the art of war, formed them- 
who was ſent over to Calais, where he arrived on | ſelves into parties in the different provinces of 
rhe eighth day of July; but France being then too | France, but eſpecially beyond the Loire: a fellow, 
much exhauſted to raiſe at once the ſix hundred | named ſohn de Gouge, a burgher of Sens, cauſed 
thouſand crowns which were to be advanced as part | himſelt to be declared king by theſe banditti, and 
of its king's ranſom, John was forced to ſtay at did almoſt as much miſchief to the kingdom by his 
Calais for four months“. depredativns, as John had done by his misfortunes; 
King Edward paſſed over to that place in Ofto- | Theſe troubles were, indeed, partly quelled by the 
ber, in order to receive the payment then due; but taking and executing of de Gouge and ſeveral of 
as not above two thirds of the ſum could be raiſed, | his accomplices; but his body of treebooters being 
he accepted of hoſtages for the liquidation of the joined by a number of vagrant Engliſh, Gaſcons; 
reſt at Candlemas. The dauphin and his council | French, Brabanders, Flemings, and Germans, ſtill 
repairing to Boulogne, conferences were held on | committed great outrages: they gavethemſelvesthe 
the late treaty, ſome clauſcs of which were altered | name of the Companies, and were headed by one 
by the mutual conſent of the parties, and the whole, | James Hawkwood, an Engliſh journeyman taylor. 
as now corrected, was ratified by both kings, in| At length, John, marquis of Montferrat, being at 
the church of St. Nicholas, at Calais, on the twenty- | war with the Viſcontis, lords of Milan, took the 
fourth day ot October, each of them receiving the | Companies into his pay, and thus France was rid 
ſacrament in both kinds, and ſwearing to an inviol- | of theſe formidable ruffians. But the meaſure of 
able obſ&rvance of the peace: in a word, nothing | its ſufferings was not yet full, for this year the 
was waating that oaths, confirmations, ſacraments, | plague broke out anew in that country, and in Paris 
writings, and charters could beſtow towards mak- | alone cut off thirty thouſand ſouls : from whence it 
ing this the moſt binding as well as ſolemn treaty | quickly paſſed over into England, and raged with 
that had been concluded in any age. Peace was at | equal violence in London, where, among others, 
the ſame time eſtabliſhed between the kings of it carried off Henry, duke of Lancaſter, the moſt 
France and Navarre at Calais; but the difference | eſteemed of all the Engliſh noblemen : he was, on 
between Charles de Blois and John de Montfort account of his diſtinguiſhed humanity, commonly 
could not be accommodated : however, they agreed | called the Good Duke, and his death was univer- 
to a prolongation of the truce between them till | ſally lamented. He was buried by his father, in 
the Midſummer following. Edward, having con- | the collegiate church of Leiceſter, which he had 
cluded this important negociatton, returned, in the | founded, and where he had endowed an hoſpital for 
beginning of November, to England, where the.j three hundred poor men. 
peace was celebrated with all the demonſtrations of | John of Ghent, Edward's fourth ſon, had ſome 
Joy that a people who had ſo long laboured under | time before been married to Blanche, the only ſur- 
the moſt grievous taxes, could ſhew in the pleaſing | viving ſiſter of this nobleman, who now became his 
proſpect of being eaſed of their burthen. | heir; and, in right of his brother-in-law, prince John 
On the tweaty-fourth of January, 1364, the king | was; the following year, created duke of Lancaſter. 
convened a parliament at Weſtminſter, to whom he | Mowbray, the firſt duke of Norfolk, and lord Re- 
communicated the articles of the late treaty, which | ginal Cobham were ſwept away by the ſame de- 
were unanimouſly approved by both houſes. Or-| ftroying ſcourge, much about the fame time. 
ders were then ſent to all Edward's officers abroad, The prince of Wales, whoſe thoughts had been 
notifying the, ratification of the late treaty, and | hitherto wholly engroſſed with warlike affairs, now 
ſtrictly charging them to forbear all hoſtilities, and | that he ſaw his country was like to enjoy a laſting 
to live on the moſt amicable terms with the ſubjects | peace, eſpouſed his coulin, Joanof Kent, the young 
of France. Nor was John wanting in the like de- | and beautiful relict of the late earl of Holland. 
monſtrations of ſincerity and friendſhip ; for, as | This princeſs was daughter of Edmund, earl of 
ſoon as he arrived at St. Omer's, he ratified by his Kent, who had been beheaded in the beginning of 
letters patent, and voluntarily ſwore to all the ar- | this reign, through the intriguees of queen Iſabel 


ticles of the treaty, thereby ſhewing that no vio-| and her paramour Mortimer: and from her ex- 


lence had been uſed to oblige him to ſwear at Calais. quiſite beauty ſhe was commonly known by the 
A league offenſive and defenſive was allo entered | name of the Fair Maid of Kent. On account of 
into between the two kings, againſt all powers what- this marriage, as likewiſe to give every mark in his 
ſoever, the pope excepted. There were, indeed, | power of his eſteem and affection for the prince, his 
ſome difficulties aroſe concerning the earldom of | eldeſt ſon, who had raiſed the Engliſn name to ſo 
Gaure, in Gaſcony, and territory of Belville, in | high a pitch of glory, the king was pleaſed, in the 
Poictou, about which the two kings could not agree. | beginning of the next year, 1362, to create him 
At length, however, all the places ſtipulated in the | prince of Aquitaine +, at the ſame time beſtowing 
treaty were delivered up to ſohn de Chandois, whom | upon him the property of many noble poſſeſſions, 
Edward had ſent over as his lieutenant in thoſe parts, | ceded-to the Engliſh crown by the treaty of Bre- 
and whom he now made governor of Aquitaine. | tigny, obliging him only to pay, in lieu of all ſer- 
This nobleman fixed his reſidence at Nioſt, in | vice, an ounce of gold yearly into the royal Exche- 
Poictou, where he kept a ſplendid court, and, by | quer. : ITE 
all his behaviour, ſhewed-himſelf to be the worthy | In the beginning of the year 1362 ambaſſadors 
repreſentative of ſo illuſtrious a matter. | arrived at the Engliſh court from the kings of Ar- 
About this time, the ſoldiers who werediſbanded, | menia and Cyprus, imploring the aſſiſtance of Ed- 
and the peaſants who had, in the late troubles, | ward againſt the Infidels. Edward was this year 


Mr. de Voltaire obſerves, that John himſelf was reduced + So that he was prince of Wales and o—_— duke of 
to ſuch ſtraits, as to be obliged to pay for the neceſſaries of his | Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter and Kent; 

houſhold with pieces of leathern money, in the middle of which | his wife. 
there was a little ſilver nail. Gen, Hill, vol. Il. p. 290. 


laſt in right of 


almoſt 
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almoſt wholly taken up in framing wholeſome re- 
gulations for the good of his people : and a parlia- 
ment being ſummoned this year to fit on the fit- 
teenth of October, the ſame were confirmed and 
paſſed into laws. The principal of theſe was a de- 
erte, that, for the future, in the courts of juſtice 
and in all public acts, the Engliſh language ſhould 
be uſed inſtead of the French or Norman, intro- 
duced by Edward the Confeſſor and the firſt Wil- 
ham.” The other was an act de ſigned to reſtrain 
luxury and extravagance in apparel, by prohibit- 
ing the wear of ſilks, furs, and other coſtly {tuffs “.“ 
Others were calculated to prevent the frauds and 
oppreſſions of the royal purveyors : and a general 
pardon: was paſſed for all treſpaſles in foreſts, and 
the like offences committed by the ſubject. The 
commons, on this occaſion, granted a ſubſidy, for 
three years, of twenty ſhillings on every ſack of 
wool and on every three hundred wool-tells, and 


forty ſhillings on the laſt of leather, over and above 
declared general of all the Chriſtian armies engaged 


in the cruſade. Soon after John had entered upon 


the ancient cuſtom : and the ſeſſion broke up on 
the thirteenth of November, which day being the 
anniverſary of Edward's nativity, who was now in 
the fiftieth year of his age, he declared he would 
keep it as a jubilee, and took occaſion of that æra 
to perform many other popular acts of government, 
ſuch as iſſuing general and ſpecial pardons without 


any payment of fees, recalling all exiles, and the | tages with Edward, for the payment of John's ran- 


like . Beſides theſe graces, which he diſtributed 
in abundance to others, he at this time created his 
third ſon, Lionel, duke of Clarence; and his fifth ſon, 
Edmund, earl of Cambridge. After having thus 
1 what he thought neceſſary for the pub- 
ic, and eſtabliſhing the ſtaple of wool at Calais 
for three years, Edward paſſed the remaining part 
of the winter in entertainments and diverfions. He 
made a progreſs through ſeveral counties, attended 
by the principal nobility of his own court, the fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, and the French hoſtages, who 
partook of all the recreations that an happy and 
obliged people, vying with each other in demon- 
ſtrations of gratitude to a beloved ſovereign, could 
furniſh on the occaſion. | 
In the beginning of the year 1363, the prince 
of Wales departed tor his principality of Aquitaine; 
fixing his reſidence at Bourdeaux, where he kept a 
royal court, beloved and reſpected by all his ſubjects, 
who thought themſelves peculiarly happy in being 
governed by ſo great a prince. The lord Chandois, 
who had attended him on his landing at Rochelle, 
and reſigned into his hands the government of 
Aquitaine, was by the prince appointed high- 
conſtable of Guienne. f 
It was about this time that Peter de Luſignan, 
king of Cyprus, came into England, after having 
viſited moſt of the European courts, in hopes of 
engaging the Chriſtian princes in a cruſade againſt 
the Turks, who began to grow formidable in the 
Leſſer Aſia, and for the recovery of the Holy Land 
out of the hads of the Saracens, much weakened 
by a late peſtilence. The pope ſupported his in- 
ſtances in all places, but the fury for ſuch expedi- 
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again to ſtir up new deſigns againſt the crown of 


of Burgundy. 


ing them, „ That though good faith was ba- 


A. D. 1302, 1363. 


tions was now abated, and all that Peter could obtain 
from the imperial and other courrs, was either a 
grant or promiſe of ſupplies in money. On his 
arrival here he found Edward too wiſe a prince to 
embark in a romantic undertaking, which, far 
from promiſing the leaſt benefit to Chriſtendom 
could not be carried on but at the expence of an 
infinite number of Chriſtian lives. Happy had it 
been for John of France, and his kingdom, had he 
thought thus juſtly ; but that weak though upright 
prince, by a ridiculous ſuperſtition, aſcribed all the 
misfortunes which had befallen himſelf and his 
realm, to the non-performance of the vow which 
his father, Philip de Valois, had formerly made to 
g0 upon the like cruſade ; and therefore, regard- 
leſs of the diſtracted ſtate of his kingdom, took the 
reſolution of ſupplying his defects, and accordingly 
on Good Friday, the thirty-firſt of March, Ilie 
year, ſolemnly took upon him the crofs, and was 
by Urban V. (lately promoted to the papal throne), 


this romantic project, the king of Navarre began 
France, on account of his pretenſions to the duchy 
The French princes which had been left as hoſ- 


ſom and the performance of the other articles in 
treaty of Bretigny, began now to grow impatient 
of their confinement, notwithſtanding that Edward 
uſed every means to make it fit as light upon them 
as poſſible ; and, from the fituation of affairs in 
their own country, ſaw little hopes of recovering 
their freedom : in ſhort, fuch was their impatience, 
that the duke of Anjou, one of John's ſons, broke 
his parole, and made his eſcape to Paris. This 
unjuſtifiable act, together with the refuſal of the 
dauphin and the French nobility to ratify the en- 
gagement, for which the other hoſtage princes were 
detained, was extremely diſpleaſing to John, one 
of the moſt punctual princes of his time, as to 
matters of honour, he therefore took the gener- 
ous reſolution of going over to England, in order 
to atone for the duke of Anjou's breach of faith, 
and to endeavour to obtain ſome mitigation of the 
terms which his ſubjects were unable to fulfil. His 
miniſters in vain tried to diſſuade him from this re- 
ſolution, which they treated as idly romantic and 
deſtructive of the intereſts of his kingdom : he 
put a ſtop to all their remonſtrances, by a ſaying 
worthy to be had in eternal remembrance, tell- 


niſhed out of the reſt of the world, it ought {till to 
be found in the breaſt of princes; and as the per- 
formance of the articles of that treaty was the con- 
dition on which he had received his liberty, he was 
reſolved, at all events, to fee them executed. Ac- 
cordingly he came over to England a little before 
Chriſtmas, 13634. 

When Edward heard John was arrived at Dover, 
he ſent his ſons with a great retinue of nobles, to 


—_—— 


» This act was doubtleſs intended to encourage the home 
conſumption of wool. 

+ It was from the jubilee then inſtituted, that the famous 
cuſtom took its riſe, of our kings, or their almoners, waſhing, 
feeding, and cloathing, on Maundy Thurſday, as many poor 
people as they are years old. Polyd. Virg. lib. xix. The term 
andy (or, more properly, Mandy, from the Latin word 
Mandatum, a Command), is given to the Thurſday before Ea- 
ter, from our Saviour's charge to his diſciples of celebrating 


his ſupper. | 

t Sir Richard Baker, and ſome other modern hiſtorians, 
have attempted to diminiſh the merit of this honourable beha- 
viour, by alleging that John was in love with the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, an Engliſh lady of great beauty, to whom he wanted 
to pay a viſit. But, beſides that this ſuggeſtion is ſupported by 
no hiſtorical authority, it is entirely deſtitute of the leaſt ſhadow 
of probability, as that prince was then approaching near to 
his ſixtieth year. 5 
rece we 
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receive him, and conduct him to London, where 
he paid him all the reſpect due to his rank and me- 
rit. The kings of Scotland and Cyprus, who were 
then in England, made his reception the more 
ſplendid : the former was come on a vilit to Ed- 
ward; and the latter, as before-mentioned, to ſo- 
licit his aid againſt the Iniidels. Edward took a 
leaſure in entertaining his illuſtrious gueſts: with 
all poſſible magnificence, and. procuring them all 
the amuſements he could think of. This is the ce- 
lebrated period when fir Henry Picard, citizen and 
wine-merchant, then lord mayor of London, in- 
vited the four kings, with their retinues, in the 
name of the city, to feaſt at his houſe , where he 
provided a magnificent entertainment for them. 
King John was lodged in the palace of the Savoy, 
where he had before reſided, and was there royally 
entertained at the king's expence. About the 
middle of March following, three months after his 
arrival in London, he was teized with a diſtemper, 
of which he died on the eighth of April, 1364, to 
Edward's great grief, who had a ſingular eſteem 
for him, on account of his many virtues, which, how- 
ever great, muſt till be . confeſſed to have been 
more ſuitable to a private ſtation than to the ex- 
alted rank which he held . | 
It is now neceſſary that we ſhould take a view of 
the affairs of Scotland. David Bruce, who, by the 
death of Edward Baliol, which happened in ſome 
art of this year (1364), without iſſue, was become 
indiſputably the rightful king of Scotland, was now 
at Edward's court, ſoliciting the releaſe of part of 
his ranſom. David's late queen had died without 
leaving any iſſue, and he having ſoon after mar- 
ried a private gentlewoman, put her, with diſgrace, 
childleſs from his bed. Edward, to turn this cir- 
cumſtance to his own advantage, offered to re- 
mit the ranſom, provided he would ſettle the crown 
upon the royal family of England, in caſe he ſhould 
die without children. David, 1n order to gain time, 
ſeemed to reliſh this propoſal ; and, according to 
the Scottiſh authors, propoled the matter to his 
parliament, who rejected it with indignation. This 
did not, however, diſcourage Edward trom ar 
cuting his ſcheme ; and, in order to reconcile the 
Scots to his ſucceſſion, he propoſed a fœderal union 
of the two nations, on terms which ſhew the great 
importance the government of England thought 
ſuch an event would be, towards eſtabliſhing peace 
and good harmony between the two nations; at the 
ſame time that it was fraught with many and great 
advantages to the Scots themſelves, by making 
them a free and independent people, with full ſe- 
curity in all their rights, both eccleſiaſtical and ci- 
vil, under the protection of the moſt powerful mo- 
narch in Europe: but the inviolable attachment of 
the Scots, in thoſe days, to hereditary right, and 
the keen reſentment they had conceived againſt 
Edward, by whom their country had ſuffered to 
much, ſeem to have outweighed every other con- 
ſideration, inſomuch that when their miniſtry pro- 
poſed theſe terms to their parliament, they were re- 
jected with the utmoſt indignation, without their 
being ſuffered to come even to a vote. As theſe 
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terms have never yet appeared in any Engliſh hiſto- 
ry, except that of Mr. Guthrie, and as the reader 
may not be diſpleaſed to compare them with thoſe 
on which, many years afterwards, the incorporate 
union, which at prelent happily ſubſiſts between the 
two nations, was concluded, we ſhall inſert them 
here, from the above-named author. 

„The whole inſtrument, or, as it is called, the 
indenture, is very cautiouſly introduced, as not be- 
ing a thing finally concluded or ſettled on either 
part, but as heads of propoſitions, which, by the 
grace of God, were treated of, in order to bring 
about a firm peace between the two nations: That 
for this purpoſe the king of Scotland ſhould pro- 
pole to the community ot his ſubjects, that, in caſe 
he himſelf ſhould die without heirs of his own body 
(which God forbid, ſays the record), they would 
agree that the king of England, and his heirs, 
ſhould ſucceed him on the throne : which if they 
could be prevailed upon to do, in that caſe the king 
of England, as an equiyalent for ſo great a con- 
ceſſion, was to undertake; 

„J. That he ſhould forgive and for ever diſ- 
charge the whole ſum ſtill due for the ranſom of 
King David. SEE” TY 

II. That he ſhould inſtantly ſurrender and give 
up to king David, and the crown of Scotland, all 
the towns and territories formerly poſſeſſed by king 
Robert Bruce; particularly the town, caſtle, and 
county of Berwick; the caſtle of, and neighbouring 
country to, Roxburgh : the caftles of Jedburgh, 
Lochmaben, &c. 3 | 

& 1II. That he ſhould give full ſatisfaction, and 
equivalent eſtates in England, to the earl of Athol, 
and the lords Beaumont, Piercy, Ferrers, Talbot, 
&c. for their claims and former poſſeſſions in Scot- 
land}. | 

« fy. That he ſhould reſtore to king David all 
the rights, dignities, and territories (viz. the coun- 
ties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, Huntingdon, palatine of Cheſter, &c) his 
anceſtors and predeceſſors had ever enjoyed in Eng- 
land; provided, nevertheleſs, that he, and his heirs, 
kings of Scotland, ſhould do homage for them only, 
and not at all for the kingdom of Scotland itſelf, to 
the king of England and his heirs. 

„N. That in all events the name, title, and dig- 
nity of the kingdom of Scotland ſhould be honour- 
ably and inviolably preſerved, without union [they 
meant an incorporate one, no doubt] or annexion 
to that of England; and that, for this effect, the 
ſovereign of both ſhould be ſtyled the Kings, in 
the plural number, or otherwiſe, the king of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

«« VI, That the ſaid ſovereign, after being crowned 
king of England, ſhould come afterwards and be 
crowned king of Scotland at Scone, in the marble 
chair, which ſhould forthwith be tranſported from 
London to Scone, 

VII. That he ſhould keep his Scottiſh parlia- 
ments within the bounds of Scotland, and no where 
elſe. | 
« VIII. That, at his coronation, he ſhould ſwear 
to maintain the church of Scotland free and inde- 
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* Which ſtood over againſt St. Martin's church, at a place 
called the Vintry. Stowe's Survey. Barnes, Rapin. 

+ This year is remarkable for the death of the ducheſs of 
Clarence, wife to prince Lionel, Edward's third ſon, who left 
behind her one only daughter, Philippa, afterwards married 
to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, whoſe ſon, Roger, left 
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another only daughter, Anne, who was matried to Richard, 
earl of Cambridge, whoſe ſon Richard, duke of Yotk, became 
afterwards, in her right, a competitor for the crown of Eng- 
land. Sandford's Genealog. : 

t Sce p. 554 of our Hiſtory. 
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pendent of all archbiſnops and others whatever (the 
ſee of Rome only excepted), as alſo the laws and 
ſtatutes made by the good kings of Scotland; and 
fhould call, nor ſuffer no Scotiman to be called out 
of the kingdom of Scotland, to any judicatory in 
being. 

« IX, That he ſhould ſuffer no eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities nor revenues within Scotland, to be conferred 
on any bur Scotſmen. 

« X. That all temporal dignities and places of 

rofit, ſuch as thoſe of chancellor, chamberlain, 
judge, ſheriff, provoſt, bailiff, guardians of towns 
or caſtles in Scotland, ſhould be entruſted with 
none but Scotſmen. 

« XI. Thatall prelates, earls, barons, and free- 
holders ſhould be maintained in the rights and pri- 
vileges they then enjoyed. | 
XII. That the earl of Douglas ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the lands enjoyed by his father and uncle 
in England. 

« XIII. That none of the grants made by 
the late king Robert Bruce, or the preſent king 
David, or any of their predeceſſors, ſhouid be re- 
called. 

« XFTV. That the merchants of Scotland ſhould 
have full liberty of commerce and trade with the 
Engliſh; and that they ſhould not be obliged to go 
any where, not even to Calais (then the ſtaple-port 
of Engliſh wool), but might purchaſe wool in Eng- 
land itſelf, upon paying only half a mark for one 
fack of it. | 

« XV. That the ſovereign, wherever he ſhould 
chance to be, ſhould always have with him a council 
of Scottiſh peers and lords, for the direction of 
Scottiſh affairs. | 

« XVI. That he ſhould impoſe no taxes upon 
Scotland but ſuch as had been paid to, and exacted 
by, the beſt of the Scottiſh kings. 

« XVII. That he ſhould not oblige the Scots to 
ſerve in the wars otherwiſe than was uſual before, 
nor to keep the field at their own charges aboveforty 
days at a time; and if the exigency of affairs re- 
quired any of them to continue longer in the ſer- 
vice, they ſhould be qu out of the Exchequer, 
agreeable to their ranks and quality. 

« XVIII. That as often as the ſovereign ſhould 
be crowned at Scone, the articles of this agreement 
ſhould be read to the king and people, and the for- 
mer ſhould rake an oath to keep them inviolable. 

« XIX. Laſtly, That'the king of England was 
willing to grant, by advice of his counſellors, what- 
ever the three communities of the kingdom ſhould 
aſk, for their farther ſecurity and ſatisfaction “.“ 

But the diſappointment Edward experienced in 
this affair, was made up to him in other reſpects, 
his good fortune not only ſhedding its influence on 
himſelf and his ſubjects, but alſo on his allies; for 


this year, John de Montfort, his ſon-in-law, gained | 


a prodigious victory at Auray, near Vannes, over 
his competitor, Charles de Blois (who ſome time 
before obtained his liberty, on paying his ranſom, 
and had renewed the war in Brittany with great 
fury), who loſt his life in the engagement. This 
victory decided the quarrel about the ſucceſſion of 
Brittany, which, by a treaty concluded at Guerade, 
was now aſſigned to John de Montfort, who did ho- 
mage for it to the king of France F. 
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In January, 1365, a parliament was held at 
Weſtminſter, which granted a ſubſidy for three 
years on wool and leather; and enacted a ſtatute 
againſt proviſors, reſervations, citations to Rome 
and other papal uſurpations. At the fame time 
the commons requeſted that the ſtaple of wool 
might be brought back from Calais to England, 
and be fixed at Weymouth (in Dorſetſhire), or 
Ipſwich (in Suffolk); and that all merchants and 
others might reſhip wool at Lewes (in Suſſex) and 
other places: they alſo requeſted that the duty of 
three ſhillings and four pence, laid upon every ſack 
of wool at Calais, and ſome other impoſts thought 
burthenſome and unreaſonable, might be taken off: 
to all which petitions Edward, with a readineſs that 
did him honour, and gained him, if poſſible, an 
increaſe of affection among his ſubjects, gave his 
aſſent, He alſo iſſued an edict for the apprehend- 
ing and bringing to juſtice a number of robbers 
and lawleſs banditti, that infeſted the kingdom 
conſiſting chiefly of ſoldiers that had been diſbanded 
at the concluſion of the peace : and that theſe de. 
linquents might be more eaſily and ſpeedily brought 
to trial, he enlarged the judicatory powers of the 
city of London. He next applied himſelf to the 
removal of another evil with which his ſubjects 
were afflicted, namely, the corruption of the judges, 
The lord chief-juſtice, fir Henry Green, and fir 
William Skipwith, one of the judges, were, for 
their partiality and extortion, impriſoned, heavily 
fined, and rendered incapable of bearing any pub- 
lic employment. Among other excellent regula- 
tions of this great king, we find the following pro- 
clamation in Rymer, which merits our notice on 
account of its ſingularity, and as being a proof that 
Edward ſuffered not the leaft thing to eſcape his 
attention, that tended to the welfare of the ſtate. 
In this proclamation he complains that the art of 
archery, which had been of ſuch infinite ſervice to 
this kingdom, was now falling into decay, by the 
people applying themſelves to throwing of ſtones, 
ſticks, and other miſſiles; to hand and foot-ball, cock - 
aghting, and other uſeleſs exerciſes : he therefore 
orders his ſheriffs to prohibit all ſuch, and to ob- 
lige his people to reſume the uſe of the bow and ar- 
row. This ſhews that ſmall-arms, or even artillery, 
if known in his time, were not come into any de- 
gree of uſe or eſtimation; and, indeed, the ſame 
inference may be juſtly drawn from the total ſi- 
lence of all the totemporary authors at this period, 
in none of whoſe writings we meet with any de- 
ſcription of either. | 

This year the king gave his eldeſt daughter, the 
lady Iſabella of England, in marriage to Ingelram 
de Guiſnes, baron of Coucy, a French nobleman 
of great rank and eſtate, whom, on this occaſion, 
he created earl of Albemarle, a French title. 

Pope Urban V. incenſed at the proceedings of 
the laſt parliament, in circumſcribing the authority 
of the papal ſee, ſent a legate to the court of Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the year 1366, to receive 
the tribute of a thouſand marks granted by king 
John to the church of Rome, and to demand the 
arrears ſince the year 1333, and a regular payment 
of it for the future, threatening to proſecute the 
king and kingdom in caſe of a non-compliance. 


Edward, upon receiving this notification, im- 
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+ This event was ſo much to the ſatisfaction of Edward, that | vitory and conſequent treaty, a herald, by 


he determined to leave ſome laſting memorial of it to poſterity, 


by making the purſuivant of arms, who brought the news of the 
Hequ the name of Wind- 
ſor Herald, which title continues to this day. Froifſart. Tyrrel. 
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mediately gave orders for the parliament to aſ- 
ſemble ; which being met, on the fourth day of 
May, they were acquainted with the pope's de- 
mand, and required, in the king's name, to give 
their advice touching the ſame. They did not 
make their ſovereign nor his holineſs wait long 
for their reſolutions, but returned ſuch an anſwer 
as became a free and independent people. They 
declared, That foraſmuch as neither king John, 
nor any other king, could bring this realm and 
people into ſuch thraldom and ſubjection, but by 
their general conſent in parliament, which was 
not done; therefore, what he did was againſt his 
coronation-oath z; and moreover, that he was no- 
toriouſly compelled by the neceſſity of his affairs, 
and the 7 of the times, beſides many other 
reaſons: if, therefore, the pope ſhould attempt 
any thing againſt the king, by proceſs or any other 
way, that then the king and all his ſubjects ſhould, 
with all their force and power, oppoſe and reſiſt 
the ſame.” This firmneſs of the parliament cauſed 
the pope to deſiſt; and had not only a preſent good 
effect, but prevented the kings of England from 
being ever after troubled upon that ſubject. Not 
content with theſe ſpirited reſolutions, the parlia- 
ment likewiſe deprived the court of Rome of all 
power to decide in point of differences between the 
two univerſities, the ſame being entirely left to the 
king, with the advice of the lords ſpiritual. Dur- 
ing this ſeſſion the baron of Coucy, earl of Albe- 
marle, was created an Engliſh peer, by the title of 
earl of Bedford, with a penſion of one thouſand and 
thirty marks per annum. | 

The prince of Wales had now lived near three 

ears in his principality of Aquitaine, without hav- 
ing any opportunities of exerciſing his valour, and, 
indeed, without any proſpect of doing it for a con- 
ſiderable time. On a hoden, however, he was 
called forth from this ſtate of inactivity by an event 
which muſt lead us to a country diſtant from France 
and England, I mean Spain. 

Pedro; king of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel, had 
filled his kingdom and his own family with murder 
and bloodſhed; he had impriſoned his wife, Blanche 
of Bourbon, ſiſter to Charles V. now king of France, 
and ſoon after put her privately to death, in order 
to make way for his marriage with a favourite mil- 
treſs. His father, Alphonſo XI. had at his death 
left ſeven natural children, to moſt of whom he had 
bequeathed large poſſeſſions, which marked them 
out the victims of Pedro's cruelty and avarice : he 
had already put to death ſeveral of them, when 
Henry de Traſtamare, one of the brothers, dread- 
ing the fate which had attended the reſt, took up 
arms againſt the tyrant, and engaged in his intereſt 
Charles of France, who was plealed to have an op- 
portunity to revenge. the death of his ſiſter, and 
accordingly raiſed an army, the command whereof 
he gave to John de Bourbon, count of la Marche, 
the queen's couſin- german; and Bertrand du Gue- 
ſclin, a Breton gentleman, and famous for his mi- 
litary exploits, was appointed a general in this ex- 
pedition. With this aſſiſtance the count de Traſ- 
tamare marched into the heart of Caſtile, where he 
was, upon his arrival, joined by almoſt all Pedro's 
ſubjects; and that bloody tyrant finding himſelf 
thus deſerted, was glad to eſcape with the ſafety of 
his own perſon, and Henry de Traſtamare was made 
king in his ſtead. At firſt he ſought an aſylum in 
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paired to Bourdeaux, to implore the aid and pro- 
tection of the prince of Wales. That prince, 
prompted by the benevolence of his own heart to 
aſſiſt a dethroned monarch, or apprehenſive of the 
conſequence of France's acquiring ſuch apowerful 
ally as the king of Caſtile, or, laſtly, excited by 
his own active and aſpiring ſpirit to diſplay his ta- 
lents, engaged to ſupport Pedro; who, in order to 
bind him the more firmly to his intereſts, made ſe- 
veral yaluable conceſſions to the prince and his heirs, 
of honours and territories in Spain: but the great 
difficulty was, how to raiſe an army ſufficiently 
powerful to withſtand the united forces of France 
and Caſtile. Both the prince's troops and thoſe of 
his father had been for ſome time diſbanded, and 

there was little proſpect of getting together any 

conſiderable force in due time. It was therefore 

reſolved that the prince ſhould take into his pay the 

Companies, as they were called, who had by this 

time returned from Italy, and being all of them 

ſoldiers of fortune, and moſt of them either French 

or Engliſh ſubjects to King Edward, and com- 

manded by two Engliſh knights, fir Robert Knolles 

and fir Hugh Calverly, readily liſtened to the pro- 

poſal, charmed with the proſpe& of new plunder, 

and to ſerve under a prince whom they loved and 

eſteemed. The prince of Wales had previouſly 

wrote to the king his father, for leave to engage 

in this expedition, which he obtained, together 

with a reinforcement of four hundred men at arms 

and the like number of archers, who were ſent from 

England to him, under the command of his bro- 

ther, John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, which, 

when added to his other Engliſh and Gaſcon forces, 

compoſed a formidable army. 

Thus reinforced, prince Edward, accompanied 
by Pedro, began his march, about the latter end 
of February, 1367, and, paſſing the Pyrennees in 
three diviſions, conſiſting each of ten thouſand 
horſe, that marched within a day's diſtance of one 
another, arrived in the neighbourhood of Pampe- 
luna, where he was abundantly ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries by the king of Navarre, with 
whom he had made a treaty for that purpoſe, and 
who; with his accuſtomed faithlefineſs; had deſerted 
the cauſe of the king of France to fide with his ene- 
mies. He then advanced towards the confines of 
Caſtile, on the frontiers of which he made himſelf 
maſter of Salvaterra; and, holding a general muſ- 
ter, he found his army conſiſt of about thirty thou- 
ſand men. Here he learned that Henry de Traſta- 
mare, with a force more than treble that of his own, 
was waiting for him at San Miguel, where he ex- 
pected to be daily reinforced by tour thouſand men 
mote, under Bertrand du Gueſclin. 

While both armies were waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to engage, the king of Navarre was 
taken priſoner by a French party: this was gene- 
rally thought to have happened through his own 
conſent, to avoid fulfilling his farther engagements 
with the Engliſh, and thereby drawing upon him 
the reſentment of the oppoſite party, if they ſhould 
prove victorious. — | 20 

Henry de Traſtamare being at length joined by 
duGueſclin, vain of the ſuperiority of his numbers, 
called a council of war, in which he propoſed to 
march inſtantly towards the prince of Wales, and 
give him battle. Du Gueſclin, and all the old 
officers were againſt this propoſal, and adviſed 
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Portugal, but being denied entrance there, he re- 


him rather to keep upon the defenſive, than ven- 
ture 
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ture a pitched battle with a general, whoſe ſchemes 
had always been concerted with prudence, and 
whole valour generally enſured them ſucceſs. This 
wholeſome advice, however, he rejected with diſ- 
dain, as implying a diſtruſt of his own bravery, and 
that of his troops, and without farther delay he 
palled the Ebro, and pitched. his camp near the 
village of Najara. He was ſoon followed by Ed- 
ward, who likewiſe croſſed the fame flood, and 
poſted himſelf in the neighbourhood of Navarette, 
a few mites diſtant from the Spaniſh camp. 

Both armies now prepared themſelves for battle, 
and, on the third of April, a moſt bloody engage- 
ment began, which ended in the total defeat of the 
Spaniards, notwithſtanding that both Henry and 
du Gueſclin did every thing that could be expected 
trom brave warriors and conſummate generals: 
no leſs than fix thouſand of the Spaniards were left 
dead upon the ficld, and a much greater number 
would have fallen had not the prince of Wales put 
a ſtop to the purſuit. The victors found their toil 
rewarded by an immenſe booty. As to the loſs of 
the Engliſh, it was very inconſiderable: Pedro 
who ſeemed on all occaſions as ingenious in deſerv- 
ing the infamous epithet he bore, as other princes 
to acquire an oppoſne character, propoſed to mur- 
der all the priſoners in cold blood, but was diverted 
from that barbarous purpoſe by the prince of Wales, 
who repreſented to him, “that cruelty to the ſub- 
jected was only arming them with deſpair.” All 
Caſtile now ſubmitted to the conqueror ; Pedro 
was again placed on the throne, and Edward accom- 
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pliſhed this enterprize with his uſual glory and good 


tortune. Nevertheleſs, as one of our modern hi- 
ſtorians has very juſtly obſerved, his engaging to 
reſtore ſuch a monſter of cruelty and injuſtice to 
the throne from which he had been ſo juſtly ex- 
lled, was an indelible ſtain in that character, 
which had fo long ſhone with unrivalled luſtre. 
Cruelty (adds my author) was a vice of which, in- 
deed, the greateſt characters of that age cannot be 
wholly acquitted ; witneſs the carnage, conflagra- 
tions, famine, peſtilence, and ruin that attend both 
theſe illuſtrious Edwards in all their warlike expedi- 
tions: notwithſtanding that blaze of glory by which 
their memories are ſurrounded, the candid and ju- 
dicious obſerver will perceive that they were not the 
friends and fathers, but the deſtroyers of the human 
race *.” But here we mult beg leave to repeat an 
obſervation we have already made, in the courſe of 
theſe pages, that this ferociouſneſs ſeems rather to 
have been the character of the times in which theſe 
princes lived, than that of their own diſpoſitions, 
ſince we find them as amiable and humane in the 
pacific intervals of their lives, as they were dread- 
ful and vindictive in the purſuit of military fame, 
or revenge on their enemies. : 

Pedro being again in poſſeſſion of his crown, it 
ſeemed to be now time that he ſhould think of per- 
forming his promiſes to his protector and reſtorer, 
and of rewarding the brave ſoldiers who had ven- 
tured their lives in his ſervice ; but, -perfidious as 
he was cruel, he returned all thofe ſervices with 
the blackeſt ingratitude. The prince of Wales, 
who now began to be uneaſy to return with his ar- 
my to France, in vain put Pedro in mind of the 
arrears which were due to his army, and the pro- 
miſe he had made him to detray all the expences of 
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| the expedition, if Heaven ſhould bleſs their arms 
with ſucceſs : after long feeding him with hopes 
of proviſion and money, he gave the prince to un- 
derſtand, that it was impoſſible for him to comp| 

with his demands, and ſcrupled not to hint to him. 
that he ſhould be pleaſed if he and all his army 
would withdraw out of his dominions, in which 
caſe he promiſed to pay one half of the debt in four 
months, and the remainder :n twelve months after, 
Edward juſtly looked upon this as a final refuſal; 
and want having bred a mortality among his ſol. 
diers, which ſwept away great numbers, it was re. 
ſolved at all events to return to France. Thus 
enced the enterprize of the prince of Wales, which 
was attended with a fatal conſequence to England, 
as, during his ſtay in Spain, he contracted a diſtem- 
per, which in a ſhort time afterwards put a period 
to his life and glories, and robbed this nation of a 
worthy ſucceſſor to the illuſtrious monarch by whom 
it was then governed. While the prince was en- 
gaged in this expedition, his conſort was brought 
to bed, at Bourdeaux, of a ſon afterwards the un. 
happy Richard It. 

It was not long before the cruel and faithleſs Pe- 
dro met with the reward due to his manifold crimes; 
for the following year Henry de Traſtamare, with 
the aſſiſtance of the French king, having aſſembled 
an army, re-entered Caſtile, and made ſo great a 
progreſs, that he was ſoon in a condition to inveſt 
Toledo, the capital of the kingdom, from whence 
he forced his infamous brother to retire, who ſhut 
himſelf up in the caftle of Montiel, where, being 
taken priſoner, Henry, enraged at his cruelties, 
put him to death with his own hands, and was 
raiſed to the throne of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted 
to his poſterity. It is now time to return to the 
affairs of England. | 

While the prince of Wales was employed this 
year in Spain, England was threatened with an in- 
vaſion from Denmark, the people of that country 
continuing the ſame lawleſs roving race they had 
been in former times. Their fleet, however, be- 
ing encountered by an Engliſh ſquadron, was beat, 
and one of their beſt ſhips, on board of which was 
| the high-ſteward of Denmark and ſeveral other 

noblemen of that country, taken and ſent to Lon- 
don, where they were kept in cloſe confinement. 

This year a treaty of marriage was concluded 
between prince Lionel, duke of Clarence, and Vio- 
lante, or Yolante, daughter to the duke of Milan, 
on conditions extremely advantageous to the prince, 
as he was to receive for his bride's portion two 
hundred thouſand gold florins of Florence, or 
about ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling (that coin 
being then, ſays Mr. Anderſon, better than one 
third of the pound ſterling), together with the ci- 
ties of Mondovi, Alba Pompeia, Claraſchi, and 
Cunci, with all their territories and append- 
ages T. | 

As to the affairs of Scotland, they remained 
nearly upon the ſame footing as when we laſt took 
a review of them. Edward had not been able 
to bring the Scots to reliſh the moſt diſtant propo- 
ſal or view of a fœderal union with England; he 
therefore began to grow very preſſing with David 
for his ranſom, with all the penalties incurred by 
his non-payment. At length, commiſſioners on both 
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of a freſi agreement. After ſome conferences, both 
parties aſſented to the following terms: 

I. That in regard the king of Scotland and his 
ſubjects had failed in their annual payments, they 
ſhould now, to avoid the penalties thereby incurred, 
become debtors to the king of England for the ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to be 
paid by equal payments within the ſpace of twenty - 
five years. 

II. That during the ſaid ſpace of twenty-five 
years, there ſhould be a truce between the two 
kingdoms, unleſs either or both kings ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to renew the war. But, however, 

III. The truce concluded at Berwick, on the 
third of October, 1357, ſhould be prolonged till 
Candlemas, 1370; during which time means ſhould 
be uſed towards bringing about a final peace. - 

IV. But in caſe the king of England ſhould chuſe 
to renew the war, then the preſent obligation given 
to him for the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be null and void. Beſides, the ſaid king of 
England ſhall give notice to the king of Scotland 
of his deſign of renewing war, half a year before 

he begins it. 

V. And if the king of Scotland ſhall chuſe to re- 
new the war, then he ſhall give the like notice to 
the king of England, and nevertheleſs be obliged to 
pay the whole ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. 

This treaty was afterwards ratified both by Ed- 
ward and David; and the latter, as appears by Mr. 
Rymer's Collections, was very punctual in his pay- 
ments. | 

Edward III. has hitherto appeared on the theatre 
of the world as the moſt formidable of princes. Had 
he finiſhed his courſe at this period, it would have 
been difficult to find an inſtance of a more glorious 
reign : but his latter years will preſent us with a 

very different ſcene than that which we have beheld. 
A revolution, of which I am going toſpeak, robbed 
him, before his death, of all his glorious conqueſts; 
and loſſes and vexations of a private. nature con- 
curred to embitter his laſt moments. 

The prince of Wales had expended ſuch large 
ſums of money in his late fruitleſs enterprize, that, 
after his return to his principality, abour the be- 
ginning of the year 1368, he was obliged to call 
an aſſembly of the ſtates of Aquiraine, and to de- 
mand a tax called fouage, or chimney-money, in 
order to pay the arrears due to his troops. Some 
of the noblemen ſubmitred tothis impoſition, though 
not without extreme reluctance, but the reſt abſo- 
lutely refuſed to comply: they faid, “it was an 
unprecedented tax; that it had never been de- 
manded by the French court; and was abſolutely 
contrary to the prince's oath, who had ſworn to 
keep and maintain all their lands and lordſhips free 
from ſuch duties :” nevertheleſs, not to exaſperate 
the prince too far, they offered to take farther ad- 
vice, and return on a fixed day to the aſſembly with 
their anſwer. This, however, was no more than 
an artifice to gain time; for, inſtead of returning 
to the aſſembly, they immediately went to Paris, 
and entered an appeal againſt the proceedings of 
the prince of Wales before the king of France, as 
ſovereign lord of the fief. f 

We have already obſerved, that the late king 
John was particularly tenacious of his word, and 
punctual in the performance of his agreements: 


ſurname the Wiſe, was not of ſo ſcrupulous a diſpo- 


ſition. He was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, 
than he tried to evade what remained unexecuted 
of the treaty of Bretigny, and which he had pro- 
bably conſented to only with an intention to break 
the firſt opportunity. Accordingly, he received 
this appeal of the Galcon nobility with great inward 
ſatisfaction, though he affected a mighty tender- 
neſs with regard to the treaty of Bretigny, which 
he promiſed to review, in order to ſee if he might, 
without, infringement of the ſame, take cogni- 
zance of this affair. | 

It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that the king 
of England ſhould renounce all claim to the crown 
of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou ; and that John, the then king 
of France, ſhould, on his part, reſign all title to 
the homage of Guienne and the other provinces 
ceded to the Engliſh; but when the treaty was ra- ' 
tified and confirmed at Calais, it was found neceſ- 
ſary, on account of ſome points in the feudal law, 
that the mutual renunciation ſhould for ſome time 
be delayed; and it was reſolved that in the interim 
theſe claims ſhould lie dormant : Charles therefore, 
on pretence of the non-performance. of theſe re- 
nunciations (though the negle& had been notori- 
ouſly owing to himſelt) reſolved to revive his claim 
of ſuperiority, to conſider himſelf as the lord- para- 
mount, and to receive the appeal of his vaſſals. 
But, that his proceedings might carry ſome face of 
Juſtice, he gave orders for the meeting of a great 
council of the peers and civilians of his kingdom, 
in which the requeſt of the Gaſcon barons was fully 
canvaſſed ; and the treaty of Bretigny, with all its 
ſubſequent acts, read over and conſidered, | 

As not only Charles's own inclinations, but thoſe 
of all his council were actually averſe to the Engliſh, 
on account of the rigorous terms they impoſed on 
the French nation, and the pride and parade of 
their triumphs, it was no hard matter for them to 
find “that the ſaid treaty was void by the violations 
thereof on the part of the Engliſh, in not making 
the neceſſary renunciations, which were conſidered 
as the ſoul of the treaty;” and matters returned 
to the ſame footing on which they were before the 
treaty was made. 

Charles, however, did not care to come to an 
open breach with Edward, till he had ſecured him- 
ſelf by a freſh alliance with Caſtile, the earl of 
Flanders, and the princes of Germany. Accord- 
ingly, on the thirtieth of November this year, a 
treaty was concluded with Henry de Traſtamare; 
by which it was agreed to ſtand by one another 
apainſt all perſons whatſoever, eſpecially the king 
of England, with whom, if the king of France ſhould: 
declare war, Henry obliges himſelf to furniſh out 
double the number of ſhips that Charles ſhould 
gallies, or an equal number of gallies with thoſe 
firted out by Charles. We ſhall now leave the 
continent, to take a view of what paſſed in England 
in the courſe of this year. | 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edward's third ſon, 
went early in the ſpring to take poſſeſſion of his 
bride and her fortune, attended by a ſplendid train 
of young noblemen, and arrived ſafely at Milan: 
here the nuptials were celebrated in the moſt mag- 
nificent manner; but the entertainments ſo laviſhly 
beſtowed by this young prince, haſtened his end; 
five months after his margiage he died in Monferat, 


Charles V. his ſon and ſucceſſor, whom che F rench 
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in the thirty-ſecond year of his age. 
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In the beginning of May, a parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, when the king laid before the two 
houſes an offer made him by David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, viz. That he was willing to engage in 
a perpetual peace with England, if he might freely 
enjoy to himſelf and his heirs the whole realm of 
Scotland in fee, without any ſubjection or vaſlal- 
age, which might be deemed a perpetual reproach 
to that kingdom.” The houſe having deliberated 
upon this affair, thelords and commons giving their 
opinions ſeparately, declared, * The ſaid offer could 
not be accepted, inaſmuch as it was utterly con- 
trary to the oath they had taken, to give the king 
good advice, and never to conſent to the diſheriſon 
of him or his crown.” 

At the ſame time, to give a proof of their at- 
tachment to, and affection for, their ſovereign, 
the lords and commons voted aſupply for two years, 
of thirty ſix ſhillings and eight pence out of every 
wool-pack, as much for every twelve ſcore of tells, 
and four pence for every laſt of ſkins or leather, be- 
fides the old cuſtom. 

Edward had, from time to time, in the courſe 
of this year, received letters from the prince his 
fon, acquainting him with the behaviour of the 
Gaſcon lords, whoſe long ſtay at the court of France 

ave him ſome ſuſpicion, and warning him that 
omething was in agitation, at Paris, againſt him- 
ſelf and kingdom; but the king and council 
imagining that the warlike prince, tired with an 
idle life, ſought occaſion to renew the war, paid 
no regard to his remonſtrances : and, indeed, 
Charles, the whole of whoſe conduct upon this 
occaſion was that of inſidious policy, had found 
means to intrigue ſo well at the court of England, 
as to take from Edward all ſuſpicion of his deſigns, 
which did not appear in their true colours till the 
beginning of the following year, when Charles, 
had made all. the neceſſary preparations for car- 
rying his ſcheme into execution. 

On the twenty-fifth of January, 1 369, he ſent 
the prince of Wales a ſummons - to come to Paris 
m proper perſon, and there ſhew and preſent him- 
ſelt before the king of France, in his chamber of 

eers, to anſwer to the complaints made againſt hun 
by the vaſſals of France.” 

The prince's great ſpirit was fired with indigna- 
tion at receiving this ſummons : he told the meſſen- 
gers, * that he would come to Paris, agreeable to his 
* couſin Charles's kind invitation; but it ſhould be 
- with his helmet on his head, and ſixty thouſand men 
at his back.” The prince immediately gave his fa- 
ther notice of this citation; but Charles was fo little 
diſtinguiſhed for his military talents, that Edward 
could hardly be brought to think that monarch had 
actually formed the deſign of engaging in ſuch a 
dangerous enterprize. This unaccountable delu- 
ſion of Edward reduced the prince of Wales to 

reat diſtreſs for want of the neceſſary ſupplies, who 
Rad no other force to depend upon but the lord 
Chandois, the captal de Buche, and afew other friends 
who had an inviolable attachment to his perſon. 


The firſt hoſtility committed on the part of | 


France, was by the count of St. Pol and fir Hugh 
de Chatillon, who ſurprized the town of Abbeville; 
after which they made themſelves maſters of all the 
earldom of Ponthieu, with all the Engliſh civil and 
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military eſtabliſhments therein, and all this in 3 
manner without ſtriking a ſtroke. 

The dukes of Berry and Anjou, brothers of 
Charles, fell upon the ſouthern provinces, and 
being aſſiſted by the famous du Gueſclin, they 
daily gained ſome advantage over the enemy. Theſe 
ſucceſſes were followed by a letter of defiance ſent 
from Charles to the prince of Wales. The elder 
Edward now foreſaw that he had loſt in a moment 
what might coſt him years to recover; and the ra- 
pid progreſs of Charles threatened no leſs than the 
total extinction of the Engliſh name and power in 
France. But a ſtill greater loſs was then impend- 
ing, namely, that of the great prince of Wales 
whoſe health was now in ſuch a languiſhing ſtate. 
that he was incapable of mounting on horſeback. 
or of exerting his uſual vigour. Though thus be. 
ſet with diſappointments and calamities, Edward 
ſtill kept his great ſpirit unbroken, nor was want. 
ing in every neceſſary meaſure to counteract the 
deligns of his enemy. He aſſembled a parliament 
in June; and, after having explained the unjuſti- 
fiable conduct of Charles, deſired the archbiſhops 
and prelates to conſider whether he might not re- 
aſſume the title and arms of France, which he had 
diſcontinued in conſequence of the treaty which his 
enemies had fo ſhamefully violated : which being 
anſwered in the affirmative, he reſumed them ac- 
cordingly, and ordered the great ſeal to be altered. 
An extraordinary ſubſidy was granted upon ſkins 
and wool by the lords and commons, who promiſed 


to ſtand by him to the utmoſt, in the proſecution 


of the war with France, The lords Piercy, Ne- 
ville, and Windlor ſet out for Ponthieu, with a re- 
inforcement for the defence of that province. They 
were quickly followed by the earls of Cambridge 
and Pembroke, the one Edward's ſon, and the 
other his ſon-in-law, with ſome troops, conſiſting 
of five hundred lances and one thouſand archers, 
who, having obtained leave from the duke of Brit- 
tany to march through his territories, landed at St. 
Malo's, and arrived at the prince of Wales's quar- 
ters in Angouleſme“, at the time when he was 
joined by fir Hugh Calverly, now returned from 
Spain with ſix thouſand of the Engliſh Companies. 
T heſe reinforcements enabled the prince to carry 
the war pretty briſkly on in the countries border- 
ing upon the Loire, though his indiſpoſition, now 
a confirmed dropſy, would not permit him to 
act in perſon. It now began to be a ſtirring time; 
the French were repulſed in their attempts up- 
on ſome places: and the viſcount de Fiennes, 
with twenty thouſand men, was defeated by fir Gui- 
chard de Angle, whom the prince of Wales had 
ſent to command in that part of the country. On 
the other hand, theEngliſh loſt the important city 
of Cahors, the capital of Quercy, together with 
fifty other cities and towns in that neighbourhood, 
The counts of Perigord and Cominges took Roan- 
ville, a ſtrong town in the county of Quercy, and 
put the Engliſh garriſon to the ſword. Sir Robert 
Knolles, who, on account of his great ſervices to 
the Montfort family, had by them been rewarded 
with a noble eſtate in Brittany, now offered his ſer- 
vice to the prince of Wales at Angouleſme, which 
was very readily accepted by the former, who gave 
him the chief command of the Engliſh in choſe 
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on the river Charente. 
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government of Xaintonge and Angoumois ; ſituated fixty- four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Rochelle, 
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Chandois, in Quercy, the prinfe of Wales gave 
thoſe two generals orders to attempt the taking of 
Roche ſur Yon, an important place in the Lower 
Poictou, which they accordingly did, and made 
themſelves maſters of the place, partly through the 
cowardice and treachery of the governor, who was 
afterwards, by order of the duke of Anjou, tiedup in 
a ſack and thrown into the ſea as a traitor, 
few advantages of the Engliſh were, however, very 
trifling if compared w.th the general defection of 
the people from their governor, and the daily diſ- 
poſition they manifeſted of revolting to the king 
of France, whom they looked upon as their natu- 
ral ſovereign, and who had, by a ſolemn ſentence 
in the parliament of Paris, declared Edward of 
England (fo he ſtyled theking) and prince Edward 
his ſon, and all their adherents, traitors, 

The breaking out of this war was ſo little ex- 
pected by the = of England, that he had formed 
no alliances againſt the enemy; he now applied to 
ſeveral foreign powers for this purpoſe, but with 
little effect: he, indeed, found means to conclude 
a league with the king of Navarre; but this irreſo- 
lute and ſelfiſh prince receded from it ſoon after it 
was made, and, tempted by the offers of his cou- 
ſin of France, embarked in his intereſts. On the 
contrary, Charles, whoſe deſigns had been deeply 
and wiſely laid, had already ſecured to himſelf 
many uſeful connections, in particular that of Henry 
de Traſtamare, now king of Caſtile, already taken 
notice of. This monarchwas very punctual in furniſh- 
ing his naval complement, which, joined to the fleet 
of France, compoſed a very formidable armament. 
This encouraged Charles to form the deſign of an 
invaſion of England : but Edward ſhewed himſelf 
provident in all quarters; he ordered a fleet of ob- 
ſervation to the Channel; a body of archers was 
ſent down to guard the borders of Scotland; and a 
conſiderable force tranſported to Ireland, under the 
command of the lord Fauconberg : but his chief 
attention was directed to provide tor the ſafety of 
the ſea-coaſts of England lying over-againſt Picar- 
dy, to which place Charles had been for ſome time 
drawing down the flower of all his troops. The 
He of Thanet was ſtrongly fortified, the militia of 
ſeveral counties, molt expoſed to the danger of an 
hoſtile viſit, were arrayed and ſtationed on the ſea- 
coaſts, and even the clergy were armed, as appears 
by the following extraordinary order, or proclama- 
tion, iſſued at this time. . 


« Edward, by the grace of God, &c. 

« Whereas, in regard of the great danger which 
may happen to the realm and church of England, 
by reaſon of this war, in caſe the enemy ſhould in- 
vade the kingdom, the king commands and requires 
all the prelates aſſembled in parliament, that they 
all appear themſelves in defence of the realm, and 
cauſe their tenants, dependants, monks, parſons, 


vicars, &c. to be prepared for the field in a mili- | 
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parts : and being ſoon after joined by the lord 


III. 


tary manner, and be ready to encounter the force 
and diſappoint the malice of the enemies af tht 
king and kingdom “.“ 14: nta | 
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Edward, having received advice that the French 
navy was now aſſembled at Harfleur, ſent an Eng- 
liſh ſquadron to ſea, and on board it his ſon, the 
duke of Lancaſter, with the earls of Warwick, 
Hereford, and Saliſbury,” the lords Manny, Roſs, 
and many other noblemen and officers, with five 
hundred men at arms, and as many archers, who 
all landed ſafely at Calais. This unexpected ſtep 
quite diſconcerted Charles's ſcheme: the troops 
deſigned to be ſent on board the fleet were now re- 
called, and put under the command of Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, Charles's brother, to oppoſe'the duke 
of Lancaſter, who was preparing to march with fire 
and ſword into Picardy. Charles, however, had 
taken the wiſe precaution to order his brother, 
though vaſtly ſuperiot in numbers to the Engliſh, 
not to hazard a battle: thus the two. armies lay ſe: 
veral weeks at Tourneham, in the neighbourhood 
of Calais, facing each other, till the French at laſt 
decamped ſecretly in the night to avoid an engage- 
ment. The duke of Lancaſter, finding himſelf 
thus outwitied, was obliged to return to Calais, 
where he made a ſtay of three days to refreſh: his 
troops; and then marched through Picardy to Har- 
fleur, in Normandy, with a delign to burn the 
French fleet lying in that port; a project which, 
if it had ſucceeded, would have given a fatal blow 
to the French arms: but the count de St. Pol, 
having gotten intelligence of the deſign, threw 
himſelf into Harfleur with a ſtrong — 
and thereby effectually ſecured that place againſt 
the danger of an aſſault and ſurprize. Thus baffled 
a ſecond time, the duke marched back ; but, in 
revenge for his diſappointment, deſtroyed all the 
country in his way, and at length arrived at Calais 
without oppoſition. | | I avon A? 

Various were the adventures and fortune of the 
war in other parts of France. The lord Chandois, 
ſeneſchal of Aquitaine, was killed in an action near 
the town of St. Salvine. That place having been 
betrayed into the hands of the French by a monk, 
that nobleman, in whoſe government it was, thought 
his honour was concerned to recover it from the 
enemy; but in the attempt loſt his life +. The earl 
of Pembroke having, at the head of a number of 
forces, fallen into Anjou, was very near being taken 
priſoner, with all his men, by the count of San- 
cerre, but eſcaping with ſome difficulty, he marched 
to Angouleſme, where he was, by the prince of 
Wales's command, joined by ſir Hugh Calverly, 
and they both together fell again into Anjou, and, 
attacking the ſtrong my of Saumur, were repulſed 
with ſome loſs ; nevertheleſs, they found means to 
throw ſtrong garriſons 1nto Pont de Ce and the ab- 
bey of St: Maur, both which places being fortified, 
proved afterwards of great ſervice tothe Engliſh. 
Thus ended this year's campaign in France. 


? 


* See Rot. in Turr. Lond. 43 Edw. III. and Rymer, vol. 
vi. p. 631. | 

1 The manner of this great general's death, which we find 
minutely related by Joſhua Barnes, proves, that the vexation 
he was under from the loſs of this important place had deprived 
him of that uſual prudence which had accompanie wor 
other action of his life; “for (ſays my author) when he ad- 
vanced to engage the French, he forgot to pull down his viſor, 
and a great — froſt having fallen that morning had made 


LAY 
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the graſs ſo ſmooth and lippery, that, ruſbing on to the , 
his foot ſlipped, and he fell down; as he, was riſing again, 
a French eſquire, named Jaques de St. Martin, obſerving his 
face uncovered by his viſor, — him a thruſt with his ſpear, 
which entered under his left eye, between the noſe and the 
forehead : the extreme anguiſh of this wound brought him 
ſenſeleſs again to the ground, and, 2 he did not im- 
mediately die, he never ſpake one word aſter.“ Barnes. 
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We cannot, however, diſmiſs this part of our 
hiſtory, without taking notice of an event that 
brought no ſmall increaſe of affliction to king Ed- 
ward, whoſe proſperity was in the wane ; I mean 
the deceaſe of that illuſtrious princeſs, Philippa, 
queen of England, who died on the fifteenth of 
Auguſt, at Windfor, after a long illneſs. This 
loſs muſt have been ſeverely felt by her royal con- 
fort, wick whom ſhe had lived for forty years in 
perfect union, and had brought him twelve chil- 
dren. Nor was this good queen lamented only by 
her family and relations, all ranks of people were 
Marers in this calamity, eſpecially the poor, to 
whom ſhe had been a generous protectreſs and a li- 
beral benefactreſs . | 


In the beginning of the year 1370, Edward found 


himſelf in ſuch ſtraits for money, notwithſtanding 
the liberal ſupplies of his parliament, that he was 
under a neceſſity of borrowing conſiderable ſums 
from merchants and perſons of eſtates, at an exor- 
bitant intereſt. * This ſupply, however, had very 
little effect on his affairs on the continent, where 
the Engliſh intereſt was daily declining. The lord 
of Pamiers, with feveral other perſons of quality 
in Guienne, were this year put to death for entering 
into engagements with the French king: but nei- 
ther gentle methods nor the terror of puniſhment 
could retain the Gaſcons in their allegiance to Ed- 
ward or his ſon. Soon after the Engliſh intereſt 
received a ftill more fatal blow by the court of 


France iffuing an edict for confiſcating the duchy | mog 


of Aquitaine, and reannexing the fame to that 
crown: this ſentence is dated from Bois de Vin- 
cennes, May 4, 1370. Edward foteſaw all the ill 
effects this meaſure muſt have on his affairs in 
France, and defpairing; of being able to recover the 
places he had loſt there, he therefore reſolved to 
take ſuch ſteps as were moſt likely to preſerve what 
ſtill remained. Accordingly he diſpatched fir Ro- 
bert Knolles, who was at that time in England, over 
to Calais, with a commiſſion to command the Eng- 
liſh army in Picardy, which conſiſted of fifteen 
hundred men at arms and four thouſand archers on 
horſeback +. This brave and ſkillful commander 
acquitted himſelf ſo well on this occaſion, that, 
foon after Midfummer, he had advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Paris, notwithſtanding he was 
cloſely fallowed by a flying army of French, who had 
orders to watch his motions, and harraſs him in his 
march, without venturing; a general engagement. 
This obliged Knolles to act with great circumſpec- 
tion, ſo that the countries through whieh he paſfed 
did not ſuffer much. by ſtraggling parties of the 
Engliſh. When he had paſted the river Seine, he 
learned that the king of France was in Paris, with 
a conſiderable army: fir Robert now hoped to reap 
- a glorious harveſt of fame, by drawing Charles to 
a battle; but that prince, to whom his people fo 
juſtly gave the name of Wiſe (however little he 
might merit that of Juſt or Honourable), could not 


be prevailed upon to take the field, well-knowin 
that the Engliſh fury, if left to itſelf; would ſoon 
evaporate for want of an object of oppoſition. In 


vain did the French nobility ply him with their re. 


monſtrances; in vain did Knolles try to provoke 
him to an encounter, by laying waſte with fire and 
ſword all the adjacent country under his eye: Charles 
remained immoveably attached to his cool and pru- 
dent maxim. The Enghſh general, on his {ide 

had too much knowlege and diſcernment in mili. 
tary affairs to make any attempt upon Paris itlelf . 
and finding all hopes of a battle at an end, he _ 
treated in excellent order to the borders of Anjou 

where we ſhall leave him, to follow the war in other 
quarters. 

All this time the prince of Wales was very hard 
preſſed in Aquitaine: two numerous armies were 
formed; one, under the duke of Anjou and the 
famous Bertrand du Gueſclin, to enter Guienne hy 
Bergerac and laReole; the other, under the command 
of the duke of Berry, to make an irruption by the 
way of Limoges 4. Both theſe corps were after- 
wards to join, in order to ſurprize the prince of 
Wales, and beſiege Angouleſme, the uſual place 
of his reſidence. In conſequence of the above plan 
of operations, the duke of Anjou and Bertrand en- 
tered the Agenois with their army, and reduced 
the capital of the county. The duke of Berry, 
about the ſame time, falling upon the Limouſin, 
after taking ſeveral ſtrong holds, laid ſiege to Li- 
es, which was very ſtrongly fortified ; but, 
through the perſuaſions of the biſhop, the inhabi- 
tants opened their gates and admitted the French 
troops. | 5 

In the mean time, prince Edward, having re- 
ceived intelligence of the enemy's deſign, declared 
that they ſhould never find him cooped up within 
walls, but always ready to meet them in the field and 
give them battle: and, removing from Angou- 
leſme, appointed the rendezvous of his forces at 
Cogniac ||. The duke of Lancaſter arriving about 
the ſame time, with a reinforcement from England, 
the two French generals, unwilling to hazard an 
engagement, as dreading the valour and experience 
of the Black Prince, weak and enfeebled as he was, 
diſmiſſed their troops, and retired, the former to 
Thoulouſe and the latter to- Berry. 

Edward, incenſed at the late treachery of the 
biſhop and people of Limoges, ſummoned them to 
expel the French garriſon and return to their duty, 
on pain of feeing their town razed to-the founda- 
tion, and all its inhabitants put to the ſword with- 
out mercy or diſtinction. Confiding in their num- 
bers and the ſtrength of their walls, they treated 
his menace: with contempt, and even abuſed his 
meſſengers. This irritated the prince to ſuch 
a degree that he gave orders for his army to 
march directly and inveſt the place, cauſing himſelt 
to be carried in a litter, the only method of con- 
veyance he could then bear, at the head of his 
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She was buried in the chapel of the kings of England, 
in Weſtminſter abbey, under a tomb of black touch-ſtone, 
with her portraiture thereon of alabaſter. Among many other 
excellent works of charity, ſhe contributed a confderable fum 
towards the building and endowing of Queen's college, in 
Oxford, founded A. D. 1340, by Robert Eaglesfeld, her 


chaplain and confeſſor. 
+ The reader is deſired, once for all, to attend to the fol- 


lowing remark ; that although the archers and men at arms 
are only mentioned, we are, upon this and all other occaſions, 


to remember, that they commonly had foot in their corps, | 


| 


though they are not mentioned, as bein nerally of ve 
— Mech and no better than — — A or ſer 
vants of the others. Voltaire, Gen. Hiſt. - Anderſon on 
Commerce. 

t-The capital of the county. of Limoufin, lying on the 
river Vienne. | 

| Cogolacs or Coignac, the ſecond town of Anogumois, 
dehghtfully fituated on the Charente. It was the birthplace 
of Francis I. king of France. It is famous for its fine brandy, 


and lies twenty miles weſt of Angouleſme. 
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forces. The prince, who had himſelf fortified the 
town, knew too well the ſtrength of it to attempt 
the taking it by aſſault: for a month that he lay 
before the place he employed his men wholly in 
undermining the fortifications; when he had 
brought his work to perfection, he drewout achoſen 
body of his men, with whom he deſigned to give 
the ailauit, and then giving orders to kindle fires 
under the props with which che minershad ſupported 
the wall, ſeveral yards of it tell down, and with 
the ruins filled up great part of the ditch that went 
round it; the Engliſh then, ſetting up a great 
ſhout, ruſhed furiouſly in at the breach, opened 
the gates to the reſt of the army, who put all they 
found in the garriſon to the iword, with no lets 
than three thouland of the inhabitants: the French 
commander was taken priſoner ; the biſhop, who 
had been the occaſion of the revolt, was threatened 
by the prince with the loſs of his head, but par- 
doned at the remonſtrances of the duke of Lan- 
caſter. It was now too late in the year for any 
other enterprize ; and Edward, returning to Cog- 
niac, diſmiſſed his forces. This was the laſt warlike 
exploit of the Black Prince, whoſe growing infir- 
mities rendered him utterly incapable of appearing 
in the field without manifeſtly endangering his life. 
About this time, Bertrand de Guelſclin was, by 
his diſcerning maſter, made conſtable of France ; 
and thinking that he could not ſignalize his entrance 
upon his new dignity more worthily than by 
encountering ſir Robert Knolles, who had long 
been the rival of his arms, he reſolved to attack 
that old officer, who had all this time continued on 
the borders of Anjou and Maine. Guelclin was 
principally inſtigated to this deſign by hearing that 
ſir Robert's army was miſerably rent by factions, 
inſomuch that ſeveral of the young officers, ſpirited 
up by the inſinuations of ſir John Menſtreworth, 
an Engliſh knight, whom Knolles had promoted to 
a conſiderable command in his army, had refuſed 
to obey the orders of their general to go into winter- 
quarters in Brittany, and ſeparated themſelves from 
him. Knolles, hearing that du Gueſclin was upon 
the march to attack him, ſent orders to all his troops 
to reunite, in order to give the enemy battle; but 
before this junction could be made, the conſtable 
ſurprized and cut off a party under the lords Gran- 
diſon and Fitz Walter, two of the officers who had 
been at the head of the late defection, though not 
without the loſs of the famous marthald*Andrehem. 
Knolles upon this was obliged to retire immediately 
into Brittany, and the reſt of his troops, who had 
not rejoined him, to ſhut themſelves up in fortreſſes. 
The conſtable, on his fide, diſmiſſed his forces and 
returned to Paris in the latter end of the month of 
November: and thus ended the campaign of the 
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year 1370. The worthleſs Menſtreworth, who was 
ſuſpected of having given intelligence to the con- 
ſtable, returned to England the latter end of this 
year; and, to ſave his own character, laid the 
whole blame of the late diſaſter on Knolles, accuſ- 
ing him at the ſame time of having taken compoſi- 
tion- money from the French governors, to ſpare 
their towns : but ſir Allan Boxhall, who had ſerved 
in this expedition, proved the falſhood of the accu- 
ſation ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the king, that 
Menſtre worth, to evade the puniſhment due to his 
crimes and black ingratitude, fled to France, and 
entered into the ſervice of the enemies of his coun- 


try; for which he was outlawed, and being after- 
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wards taken priſoner by the Engliſh, deſervedly. 
ſuftered death as a traitor, 

In the latter end of this year died David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, in the fortieth year of his reign, 
and forty-eighth of his age, leaving his crown to 
his nephew Robert Stuart (or the ſteward of 
Scotland), ſon of his eldeſt ſiſter ; who, embracin 
the late pacific ſyſtem of his predeceſſor, ratifie 
the truce with Edward, 

In the beginning of the year 1371, the prince of 
Wales loſt his eldeſt ſon, Edward; the vexation of 
which loſs adding to his malady, his phyſicians 
unanimouſly advited kim to return to England, in 
hopes that his native air might reſtore his conſti- 
tution. Accordingly, having appointed his brother, 
the duke of Lancaſter, to act in his place, he em- 
barked at Bourdeaux, and, landing at Southamp- 
ton, proceeded, with his princeſs and his young ſon 
Richard, whom he had brought over with him to 
be educated in England, to Windſor ; and after- 
wards took up his reſidence in the caſtle of Berk- 
hamſtead. 

The departure of the prince of Wales entirely 
ruined the Engliſh affairs in Guienne. The con- 
{table du Gueſclin, early in the ſpring marched to 
the frontiers of that country, and reduced Millaud, 
in Rouvergne, and Uſez, in Auvergne, taking pri- 
ſoners their numerous garriſons. By the reduction 
of theſe places the French quarters became greatly 
extended; a great many other places, though of 
leſs importance, fell into the enemy's hands : fo 
that, upon the whole, the event of the campaign 
in Guienne was highly diſadvantageous to * 
Engliſh. | 

harles having again got together ſo powerful a 
navy that it ſeemed to be ſuperior to the Engliſh 
fleet, and to threaten an immediate invaſion of this 
country, Edward aſſembled a parliament this year, on 
the twenty-fourth of February, to concert the moſt 
proper mealures for repelling the apprehended deſ- 
cent: after various conferences on the ſubje&, the 
lords and commons granted him an aid of fifty 
thouſand pounds for the ſecurity of the kingdom, 
to be levied at a certain call upon the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes, the greater to help the ſmaller; and the 
convocations of Canterbury and York made a grant 
of the ſame ſum for the public ſervice. The laity 
had long repined at the dignities of chancellor, 
treaſurer, clerk of the privy-ſcal, barons and cham- 
berlains of the Exchequer, the comptroller, and 
other great offices of ſtate being commonly diſpoſed 
of to the clergy, and deeming it injurious to them- 
ſelves; the houſe now complained of it as a diſ- 
herilon of the crown, and deſired that theſe offices 
might for the future be beſtowed only on laymen. 
The king returned for anſwer to this petition, that 
he would take the advice of his council, and ordain 
on this point as to them ſhould appear juſt and rea- 
ſonable. In the mean time William of Wickham, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Thomas de Brentingham, 
biſhop of Exeter, reſigned their poſts of chancellor 
and treaſurer, the firſt of which was given fir to Ro- 
bert Thorp, a lawyer, and the latter to fir Richard 
Scroop of Boulton, In the ſame parliament the 
commons preſented many other petitions, amongſt 
the reſt the following one is remarkable. 

« The commons affirm the decay of the navy to 
ariſe from three cauſes : the firſt, becauſe embar- 
goes upon merchant-ſhips for the king, were laid 
long before the ſaid ſhips ſerved, whereby the 
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owners were compelled at their own charges to find 
their mariners, to their undoing: ſecondly, becauſe 
merchants (the nouriſhers of the navy) are often 
reſtrained their ſhipping, that mariners are forced 
to ſeck out for other trades to get a livelihood: 
thirdly, becauſe maſters of the king's ſhips do take 
up maſters of other ſhips, as good as themſelves ſo 
that moſt of thoſe ſhips lie ſtill, and the mariners 
are enforced to ſeek out for a new livelihood“.“ 

Another event fell out this year, which was at- 
tended with very unfavourable conſequences in 
regard to the Engliſh affairs. This was the double 
marriage of John, duke of Lancaſter, and his bro- 
ther Edmund, earl of Cambridge, with the two 
daughters of Pedro the Cruel, late king of Caſtile, 
whom that monarch, when he came to 1mplore the 
aſſiſtance of prince Edward, had brought with him, 
and left as pledges for his performance of the con- 
ditionsagreed on between himand thatprince, which 
taking no care to perform, and being killed not 
long after, the two princeſſes were left upon Ed 
ward's hands. The duke of Lancaſter, upon mar- 
rying the eldeſt fiſter, named Conftantia, who was 
deemed the true heireſs to the crown of Caſtile, aſ- 
ſumed the arms and title of king of Caſtile and Leon, 
and by that act declared himſelf an eternal enemy to 
Henry de Traſtamare, who was in poſſeſſion of that 
crown, and who, on this account, exerted all the 
power he was maſter of to ruin the Engliſh affairs 
in Guienne; and having entered into a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with the king of France, they 
redoubled their military preparations, both by ſea 
and land, in erder to drive-the Engliſh from their 
poſſeſſions on the continent. The advice of theſe 
great preparations induced the duke of Lancaſter 
and his brother to paſs over this ſummer, with their 
ladies, into England, leaving the charge of Gui- 
enne, and the other Engliſh poſſeſſions in Aquitaine, 
to the captal de Buche, aſſiſted by a council. 

In the mean time the Engliſh were every where 
beaten by the conſtable du Gueſclin, who, after 
driving them out of Limouſin, Perigord, and 
Rouvergne, carried his progreſs ſo far, that he 
found himſelf able to march into Xaintonge, and 
at length to lay ſiege to Rochelle, while a fleet, 
ſent by the king of Caſtile, blocked up the town by 
ſea. Edward received this news in the latter end 
of the ſpring of the year 1372, upon which he im- 
mediately appointed the duke of Lancaſter to com- 
mand a great army, which was to penetrate into 
France by Calais and Picardy ; while the earl of 
Pembroke, with another on board a fleet of forty 
ſhips, was to attempt the relief of Rochelle. Theſe 
were the utmoſt precautions that human prudence 
could deviſe for ſucceſs; but, as the reader may 
obſerve, the current of Edward's fortune was now 
turned, and nothing had proſpered with the Engliſh 


for ſome time paſt. When the earl of Pembroke 


came off Rochelle, he was attacked by the Caſti- 
lian admiral Boccanegra, and, after a moſt obſti- 
nate engagement, the whole Engliſh fleet was to- 
tally ruined, and their miltary cheſt, in which were 
twenty thouſand marks in ready money, to pay the 
army, fell into the enemy's hands; a great number 
of Engliſh nobility were killed, the earl of Pem- 


broke with Guichard de PAngle, and many other 
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Enghſh noblemen and knights, were taken pri 
ſoners : this action ha 1 on th : 

happened on the twenty-fourth 
of June, 1372, being St. John's day. This loſs 
had a viſible bad effect on the Engliſh affairs. The 
captal de Buche, who was marching to the relief 
of Rochelle by land, was defeated, and taken pri- 
ſoner, together with fir Thomas Piercy, the ſecond 
in command. The Engliſh were daily loling their 
towns one after another, either through weakneſs 
or treachery : in particular, Poictiers was delivered 
up to du Gueſclin without ſtriking a blow. Ro. 
chelle might ſtill have held out, had it not been for 
the treachery of the mayor, one Join Cauderriere 
a Frenchman by birth and inclination, who, having 
found means to abuſe the ignorance of fir John 
Mantel, governor of the caſtle, by forging an or- 
der from the king to make a general muſter of the 
troops, which Manſel, not being able to read, took 
for real, and was thereby prevailed upon to draw 
his garriſon out of the citadel into the market. 
place, when a body of the burghers, choſen for the 
purpoſe by the mayor, made themſelves maſters of 
the deſerted caſtle, and Manſel with his men were 
obliged to lay down their arms, and ſee the gates 
of the town ſet open to the enemy. The French 
King, in return for this eminent piece of ſervice 
rewarded the mayor royally, and granted the citi- 
zens ſuch advantageous privileges, that Rochelle 
ſeemed rather to have acquired new liberty, than 
to have changed its fovercign . 

The loſs of Rochelle was quickly followed by 
that of Saubinout, Marant, Surgures, Fontenai, 
le Comte, and other places; and Thouars was ob- 
liged to capitulate, and promiſe to return to the 
obedience of France, if the king of England, or 
one of his ſons, did not come before Michaelmas 
with an army ſtrong enough to relieve it. The 
Poicte vin lords, who were parties to this capitula- 
tion, immediately ſent deputies to the Engliſh court 
to acquaint Edward with the ſame : who being ex- 
tremely anxious to relieve that town, formed a ſud- 
den reſolution of going over to France in perſon, 
and ordered four hundred great ſhips, beſides other 
veſſels, to be got ready for tranſporting his troops, 
which were ordered to rendezvous at Sandwich, 
and which, when aſſembled, amounted to about 
three thouſand. lances and ten thouſand archers, 
with whom he ſet fail from the laſt- mentioned port 
on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, with his ſon, the Black 
Prince, having left his grand-ſon Richard, eldeſt 
ſon to the prince of Wales, guardian of the king» 
dom during his abſence, with a proper council. 

This expedition, however, proved equally dan- 
gerous and fruitleſs: Edward continued to combat 
the winds, which conſtantly refuſed to favour him 
for upwards of a month, and made ſeveral attempts 
to land, with the utmoſt hazard of ſhipwreck, and 
at laſt, in the beginning of October, was obliged 
to return and diſembark his troops. In conſe- 
quence of the miſcarriage of this expedition, the 
town of Thouars ſurrendered to the French; as 
did alſo, in a ſhort time after, the garriſon of Niort. 
On the other hand, the lord Cliſſon having laid ſiege 
to Mortaigne, his quarters were beaten up by a 
Yarty of Engliſh, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped 


with the loſs of all his carriages. 


— 


* Rot. Clauſ. 46 Ed. III. m. 12. 
+ The terms the Rochellers obtained on this occaſion were, 


that the citadel of Rochelle ſhould be demolithed ; that they 
mould be allowed a mint, with the ſame privileges as that of 


Paris; and laſtly, that Rochelle ſhovld never be diſmembered 
from the royal domain of France, either by treaty, marriage, 
er any other pretence: all which were ſecured to them by 


charter, in the moſt ample form. Froiffart, Walſingham. 


Edward 
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Edward was ſcarce returned to London, when 

he received advice of the progreſs made by the 
French; upon which a parliament was ſummoned 
to fit at Weſtminſter, on the third of November, 
who granted ſo conſiderable a ſupply, that he found 
himſelf enabled to carry into execution a ſcheme, 
by which he hoped to repair all his late bad ſuc- 
ceſſes, which was to arm his ſon-in-law, the duke 
of Brittany, againſt Charles; but the Breton nobi- 
lity, who had no inclination to fee themſelves and 
country plunged again into all the horrors of war 
for the ſake of another's quarrel, went ſo far as to 
declare to their duke, that he muſt expect nothing 
leſs than to be abandoned by all his nobility, and 
finally to loſe his dukedom, if he perſiſted in fa- 
vouring the cauſe of Edward againſt the king of 
France. The duke, however, whoſe heart was 
entirely Engliſh, heeded not their remonſtrances, 
but entered into a league offenſive and defenſive 
with the king of England; who, at the latter end 
of this year, {ent him over a reinforcement of four 
hundred men at arms and as many archers, while 
the earl of Saliſbury was ordered with a fleet to 
cruize off Breſt. | 
In the courſe of this year died that great ſoldier 
and good man, the lord Walter Manny, and was 
buried in the Charter-houſe, which he had founded: 
Anne, his only daughter and heireſs was mar- 
ried to John de Haſtings, earl of Pembroke. This 
year alſo died Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, Eſſex, and Northampton, conſtable of Eng- 
land, the tenth male heir of that noble family: he 
left behind him only two daughters; Eleanor, after- 
wards married to Thomas of Woodſtock, king 
Edward's youngeſt ſon ; and Mary, to Henry, earl 
of Derby, who afterwards became king, by the 
name of Henry IV. 
The conſtable du Gueſclin taking the field early 
in the year 1373, laid ſiege to Sivray; routed a 
body of Engliſh and Gaſcons, who attempted to 
beat up his quarters, under fir John d'Evreux; 
and, by the middle of April, entirely reduced the 
provinces of Poictou and Xaintonge. St. Sauveur, 
in Normandy, was beſieged by the French; and 
Bericherie, in Brittany, inveſted by Oliver de Clif. 
ſon and other noblemen of that country, who hated 
John de Montfort, their duke, for his attachment 
to Edward, and for his having admitted Engliſh 
garriſons into the ſtrong holds of Breſt, Hennebon, 
and Quimperlé. The duke dreading the con- 
ſequences of this diſaffection to his perſon and 
government, which was daily manifeſted by freſh 
circumſtances, thought it behoved him to ſcek 
ſafety in a timely retreat, and accordingly, having 
left his ducheſs at Auray, in the care of fir John 
Auſtin, an Engliſh knight, who commanded the 
garriſon, he appointed fir Robert Knolles to act as 
his deputy in his dukedom, and, embarking at 
Conquet, got ſafely over to England. 

About this time, William Montacute, earl of 
Saliſbury, being appointed admiral of a fleet con. 
ſiſting of forty capital ſhips, arrived off St. Malo's, 
in Brittany, where meeting with ſeven large Spaniſh 
ſhips, ſent to the aſſiſtance of du Gueſclin by the 
king of Caſtile, the Engliſh attacked and burnt them 
in the harbour. This ſerved only to increaſe the 
reſentment of the Bretons againſt their duke: they 
openly charged him with having given intelligence 
of theſe veſſels to his father in-law, the king of 
England, and ſcrupled not to declare him an ene- 
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my to his country; and the king of France made 


ule of this pretence for confiſcating that province: 
: — y* . . 

the conſtable du Gueſclin, being charged with 
the execution of this ſentence, entered Brittany at 
'the head of an army, where he met with ſuch a 


welcome reception, that before Midſummer he was 
in poſſeſſion of all the principal towns and places in 
Brittany, except Breſt and two others, which as 
yet remained unconquered and attached to the in- 
tereſt of the duke. Sir Robert Knolles commanded 
in perſon in Breſt, aſſiſted by fir William Neville, 
a brave commander of thoſe times, and the place 
was provided with all neceſſaries for ſuſtaining a 
ſiege. In a ſhort time the conſtable ſat down be- 
fore it, but as his deſign had been for ſome time 
ſuſpected, the Engliſh were properly prepared for 
him; the earl of Saliſbury, who ſtill kept at ſea 
with his feet, could at any time throw ſuccours into 
the place, ſo that the conſtable had reaſon to believe 
the reduction of this place would cauſe him much 
time and pains, and being too great a military ma- 
ſter to throw away the lives of his men in fruitleſs 
aſſaults, he turned the ſiege into a kind of blockade, 
and then ſent Oliver de Cliſſon, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment, to inveſt the caſtle of Derval, belong- 
ing to fir Robert Knolles's own private eſtate, 
and a place of great ſtrength ; Oliver preſſed the 
ſiege ſo vigoroully, that fir Hugh Bright, the go- 
vernor, agreed to give up the place if the gar- 
riſon was not relieved in two months, giving hoſ- 
tages for the performance of his promiſe. Knolles, 
alarmed for the ſafety of his favourite caltle, and 
depending upon the ſpeedy alliltance of the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was daily expected trom England 
with a great army, reſolved to enter into a treaty 
with the conſtable for the ſurrender of Breſt, by 
which means he might be at liberty to throw him- 
{elf into Derval : accordingly it was agreed that 
the caſtle of Breſt ſhould be ſurrendered, if not re- 
lieved in forty days by an army, which ſhould of- 
fer the conſtable battle. Thele terms were readily 
agreed to by du Gueſclin, who was now lying before 
the city of Nantes ; and hoſtages being delivered 
for the performance, Knolles threw himſelf, with 
a few choſen friends, into Derval. 

The earl of Saliſbury, who hovered on the coaſt, 
having received advice from Knolles of theſe 
matters, landed his foldiers in the neighbourhood, 
and ſent a meſſage to the conſtable betore Nantes, 
importing that he was come to relieve Breſt, and 
demanding that he would either releaſe the hoſtages, 
or come and give him battle. The conſtable re- 
turned for anſwer, that if the earl would march 
to Nantes, he ſhould find him ready to receive 
him under arms; but the earl being entirely un- 
provided with cavalry, and the diſtance between 
Breſt and Nantes being upwards of an hundred 
miles, could not think of complying with this pro- 
poſal; and therefore, after turniſhing the garriſon 
of Breſt with a reinforcement of men and provi- 
ſions, he put to ſea again. As ſoon as the con- 
{table heard of his departure, he ordered the hoſtages 
to be cloſely conſined. 

The duke of Anjou, who commanded the forces 
that were carrying on the ſiege of Derval, mw 
that the reduction of that place would be a work 
of great difficulty, reſolved to try what effect me- 
naces would have on the defendants ; accordingly 


he ſent a meſſage to Knolles, importing that no 
army having appeared to relieve the place, he ex- 


pected 
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owners were compelled at their own charges to find 
their mariners, to their undoing: ſecondly, becauſe 
merchants (the nouriſhers of the navy) are often 
reſtrained their ſhipping, that mariners are forced 
to ſeek out for other trades to get a livelihood: 
thirdly, becauſe maſters of the king's ſhips do take 
up maſters of other ſhips, as good as themſelves fo 
that moſt of thoſe ſhips lie ſtill, and the mariners 
are enforced to ſeek out for a new livelihood“.“ 

Another event fell out this year, which was at- 
tended with very unfavourable conſequences in 
regard to the Engliſh affairs. This was the double 
marriage of John, duke of Lancaſter, and his bro- 
ther Edmund, earl of Cambridge, with the two 
daughters of Pedro the Cruel, late king of Caſtile, 
whom that monarch, when he came to 1mplore the 
aſſiſtance of prince Edward, had brought with him, 
and left as pledges for his performance of the con- 
ditionsagreed on between him and that prince, which 
taking no care to perform, and being killed not 
long after, the two princeſſes were left upon Ed 
ward's hands. The duke of Lancaſter, upon mar- 
rying the eldeſt ſiſter, named Conſtantia, who was 
deemed the true heireſs to the crown of Caſtile, aſ- 
ſumed the arms and title of king of Caſtile and Leon, 
and by that act declared himſelf an eternal enemy to 
Henry de Traſtamare, who was in poſſeſſion of that 
crown, and who, on this account, exerted all the 
power he was maſter of to ruin the Engliſh affairs 
in Guienne; and having entered into a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with the king of France, they 
redoubled their military preparations, both by ſea 
and land, in erder to drive-the Engliſh from their 
poſſeſſions on the continent. The advice of theſe 
great. preparations induced the duke of Lancaſter 
and his brother to paſs over this ſummer, with their 
ladies, into England, leaving the charge of Gui- 
enne, and the other Engliſh poſſeſſions in Aquitaine, 
to the captal de Buche, aſſiſted by a council. 

In the mean time the Engliſh were every where 
beaten by the conſtable du Gueſclin, who, after 
driving them out of Limouſin, Perigord, and 
Rouvergne, carried his progreſs ſo far, that he 
found himſelf able to march into Xaintonge, and 
at length to lay ſiege to Rochelle, while a fleet, 
ſent by the king of Caſtile, blocked up the town by 
ſea. Edward received this news in the latter end 
of the ſpring of the year 1372, upon which he im- 
mediately appointed the duke of Lancaſter to com- 
mand a great army, which was to penetrate into 
France by Calais and Picardy ; while the earl of 
Pembroke, with another on board a fleet of forty 
ſhips, was to attempt the relief of Rochelle. Theſe 
were the utmoſt precautions that human prudence 
could deviſe for ſucceſs; but, as the reader may 
- obſerve, the current of Edward's fortune was now 
turned, and nothing had proſpered with the Engliſh 


for ſome time paſt. When the earl of Pembroke 


came off Rochelle, he was attacked by the Caſti- 
lian admiral Boccanegra, and, after a moſt obſti- 
nate engagement, the whole Engliſh fleet was to- 
| rally ruined, and their miltary cheſt, in which were 
twenty thouſand marks in ready money, to pay the 
army, fell into the enemy's hands; a great number 
of Engliſh nobility were killed, the earl of Pem- 
broke with Guichard de PAngle, and many other 
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Engliſh noblemen and knights, were taken pri 

ſoners: this action happened on the twenty. fourth 
of June, 1372, being St. John's day. This loss 
had a vilible bad effect on the Engliſh affairs. The 
captal de Buche, who was marching to the relief 
of Rochelle by land, was defeated, and taken pri- 
ſoner, together with fir Thomas Piercy, the ſecond 
in command. The Engliſh were daily loling their 
towns one after another, either through weakneſs 
or treachery : in particular, Poitiers was delivered 
up to du Gueſclin without ſtriking a blow. Ro. 
chelle might ſtill have held out, had it not been for 
the treachery of the mayor, one John Cauderriere 

a Frenchman by birth and inclination, who, having 
found means to abuſe the ignorance of ſir John 
Manſcl, governor of the caſtle, by forging an or- 
der from the king to make a general muſter of the 
troops, which Manſcl, not being able to read, took 
tor real, and was thereby prevailed upon to draw 
his garriſon out of the citadel into the market. 
place, when a body of the burghers, choſen for the 
purpoſe by the mayor, made themſelves maſters of 
the deſerted caſtle, and Manſel with his men were 
obliged to lay down their arms, and ſee the gates 
of the town ſet open to the enemy. The French 
King, in return for this eminent piece of ſervice 

rewarded the mayor royally, and granted the citi- 
zens ſuch advantageous privileges, that Rochelle 
ſeemed rather to have acquired new liberty, than 
to have changed its fovercign . 

The loſs of Rochelle was quickly followed by 
that of Saubinout, Marant, Surgures, Fontenai, 
le Comte, and other places; and 'Thouars was ob- 
liged to capitulate, and promiſe to return to the 
obedience of France, if the king of England, or 
one of his ſons, did not come before Michaelmas 
with an army ſtrong enough to relieve it. The 
Poictevin lords, who were parties to this capitula- 
tion, immediately ſent deputies to the Engliſh court 
to acquaint Edward with the ſame : who being ex- 
tremely anxious to relieve that town, formed a ſud- 
den reſolution of going over to France in perſon, 
and ordered four hundred great ſhips, beſides other 
veſſels, to be got ready for tranſporting his troops, 
which were ordered to rendezvous at Sandwich, 
and which, when aſſembled, amounted to about 
three thouſand. lances and ten thouſand archers, 
with whom he ſet fail from the laſt-mentioned port 
on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, with his ſon, the Black 
Prince, having left his grand-ſon Richard, eldeſt 
ſon to the prince of Wales, guardian of the king · 
dom during his abſence, with a proper council. 

This expedition, however, proved equally dan- 
gerous and fruitleſs: Edward continued to combat 
the winds, which conſtantly refuſed to favour him 
for upwards of a month, and made ſeveral attempts 
to land, with the utmoſt hazard of ſhipwreck, and 
at laſt, in the beginning of October, was obliged 
to return and diſembark his troops. In conſe- 
quence of the miſcarriage of this expedition, the 
town of Thouars ſurrendered to the French; as 
did alſo, in a ſhort time after, the garriſon of Niort. 
On the other hand, the lord Cliſſon having laid ſiege 
to Mortaigne, his quarters were beaten up by a 
party of Engliſn, and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped 
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with the loſs of all his carriages. 


— 


Rot. Clauſ. 46 Ed. III. m. 12. 
+ The terms the Rochellers obtained on this occaſion were, 


that the citadel of Rochelle ſhould be demoliſhed; that they 
mould be allowed a mint, with the ſame privileges as that of 


Paris; and laſtly, that Rochelle ſhovld never be diſmembered 
from the royal domain of France, either by treaty, marriage, 
or any other pretence : all which were ſecured to them by 


charter, in the moſt ample form, Froifart, Wallingham. 


Edward 


A. D. 1372, 1373+ 


Edward was ſcarce returned to London, when 


he received advice of the progreſs made by the 
French; upon which a parliament was ſummoned | 
to fit at Weſtminſter, on the third of November, | 
who granted ſo conſiderable a ſupply, that he found 


himſelf enabled to carry into execution a ſcheme, 
by which he hoped to repair all his late bad ſuc- 
ceſſes, which was to arm his ſon- in- law, the duke 
of Brittany, againſt Charles; but the Breton nobi- 
lity, who had no inclination to ſee themſelves and 
country plunged again into all the horrors of war 
for the ſake of another's quarrel, went ſo far as to 
declare to their duke, that he mult expect nothing 
leſs than to be abandoned by all his nobility, and 
finally to loſe his dukedom, if he perſiſted in fa- 
vouring the cauſe of Edward againſt the king of 
France. The duke, however, whoſe heart was 
entirely Engliſh, heeded not their remonſtrances, 
but entered into a league offenſive and defenſive 
with the king of England ; who, at the latter end 
of this year, ſent him over a reinforcement of four 
hundred men at arms and as many archers, while 
the earl of Saliſbury was ordered with a fleet to 
cruize off Breſt. | 

In the courſe of this year died that great ſoldier 
and good man, the lord Walter Manny, and was 
buried in the Charter-houſe, which he had founded: 
Anne, his only daughter and heireſs was mar- 
ried to John de Haſtings, earl of Pembroke. This 
year alſo died Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford, Eſſex, and Northampton, conſtable of Eng- 
land, the tenth male heir of that noble family : he 
left behind him only two daughters; Eleanor, atter- 
wards married to Thomas of Woodſtock, king 
Edward's youngeſt fon ; and Mary, to Henry, earl 
of Derby, who afterwards became king, by the 
name of Henry IV. 

The conſtable du Gueſclin taking the field early 
in the year 1373, laid ſiege to Sivray z routed a 
body of Engliſh and Gaſcons, who attempted to 
beat up his quarters, under fir John d'Evreux ; 
and, by the middle of April, entirely reduced the 
provinces of Poictou and Xaintonge. St. Sauveur, 
in Normandy, was beſieged by the French; and 
Bericherie, in Brittany, inveſted by Oliver de Clif. 
ſon and other noblemen of that country, who hated 
John de Montfort, their duke, for his attachment 
to Edward, and for his having admitted Engliſh 
garriſons into the ſtrong holds of Breſt, Hennebon, 
and Quimperlé. The duke dreading the con- 
ſequences of this diſaffection to his perſon and 
government, which was daily manifeſted by freſh 
circumſtances, thought it behoved him to feck 
ſafety in a timely retreat, and accordingly, having 
left his ducheſs at Auray, in the care of fir John 
Auſtin, an Engliſh knight, who commanded the 
garriſon, he appointed fir Robert Knolles to act as 
his deputy in his dukedom, and, embarking at 
Conquet, got ſafely over to England. 

About this time, William Montacute, earl of 
Saliſbury, being appointed admiral of a fleet con 
liſting of forty capital ſhips, arrived off St. Malo's, 
in Brittany, where meeting with ſeven large Spaniſh 
ſhips, ſent to the aſſiſtance of du Gueſclin by the 
king of Caſtile, the Engliſh attacked and burnt them 
in the harbour. This ſerved only to increaſe the 


reſentment of the Bretons againſt their duke: they 
openly charged him with having given intelligence 
of theſe veſſels to his father in-law, the king of 
England, and ſcrupled not to declare him an ene: 
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my to his country ; and the king of France made 
ule of this pretence for confiſcating that province : 
the conſtable du Gueſclin, being charged with 
the execution of this ſentence, entered Brittany at 
the head of an army, where he met with ſuch a 
welcome reception, that before Midſummer he was 
in poſſeſſion of all the principal towns and places in 
Brittany, except Breſt and two others, Which as 
yet remained unconquered and attached to the in- 
tereſt of the duke. Sir Robert Knolles commanded 
in perſon in Breſt, aſſiſted by fir William Neville, 
a brave commander of thoſe times, and the place 
was provided with all neceſſaries for ſuſtaining a 
ſiege. In a ſhort time the conſtable ſat down be- 
fore it, but as his deſign had been for ſome time 
ſuſpected, the Engliſh were properly prepared for 
him; the earl of Saliſbury, who ſtill kept at ſea 
with his ſieet, could at any time throw ſuccours into 
the place, ſo that the conſtable had reaſon to believe 
the reduction of this place would cauſe him much 
time and pains, and being too great a military ma- 
{ter to throw away the lives of his men in fruitleſs 
aſſaults, he turned the ſiege into a kind of blockade, 
and then ſent Oliver de Cliſſon, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment, to invelt the caſtle of Derval, belong- 
ing to fir Robert Knolles's own private eſtate, 
and a place of great ſtrength ; Oliver preſſed the 
ſiege ſo vigoroully, that fir Hugh Bright, the go- 
vernor, agreed to give up the place if the gar- 
riſon was not relieved in two months, giving hoſ- 
tages for the performance of his promiſe. Knolles, 
alarmed for the ſafety of his favourite caſtle, and 
depending upon the ſpeedy alliltance of the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was daily expected from England 
with a great army, reſolved to enter into a treaty 
with the conſtable for the ſurrender of Breſt, by 
which means he might be at liberty to throw him- 
{elf into Derval : accordingly it was agreed that 
the caſtle of Breſt ſhould be ſurrendered, if not re- 
lieved in forty days by an army, which ſhould of- 
ter the conſtable battle. Thele terms were readily 
agreed to by du Gueſclin, who was now lying before 
the city of Nantes; and hoſtages being delivered 
for the performance, Knolles threw himſelf, with 
a few choſen friends, into Derval. 

The earl of Saliſbury, who hovered on the coaſt, 
having received advice from Knolles of theſe 
matters, landed his ſoldiers in the neighbourhood, 
and ſent a meſſage to the conſtable betore Nantes, 
importing that he was come to relieve Breſt, and 
demanding that he would either releaſe the hoſtages, 
or come and give him battle. The conſtable re- 
turned for an{wer, that if the earl would march 
to Nantes, he ſhould find him ready to receive 
him under arms; but the earl being entirely un- 
provided with cavalry, and the diſtance between 
Breſt and Nantes being upwards of an hundred 
miles, could not think of complying with this pro- 
poſal; and therefore, after turniſhing the garriſon 
of Breſt with a reinforcement of men and provi- 
ſions, he put to ſea again. As ſoon as the con- 
{table heard of his departure, he ordered the hoſtages 
to be cloſely conſined. 

The duke of Anjou, who commanded the forces 
that were carrying on the ſiege of Derval, finding 
that the reduction of that place would be a work, 
of great difficulty, reſolved to try what effect me- 
naces would have on the defendants; accordingly 
he ſent a meſſage to Knolles, importing that no 
army having appeared to relieve the place, he ex- 

pected 
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pected it to be delivered into his hands: to which 
Knolles replied, that the caſtle being his own pri- 
vate inheritance, the deputy-governor had no power 
to conclude any treaty relating to it without his 
conſent. Upon this the duke threatened to ſtrike 
off the heads of the Engliſh hoſtages in his hands: 
while Knolles, on his fide, decl-red that he would 
make retaliation upon the French prifoners in his 
power. Both generals kept their words, with a cruel 
punctuality; ſeveral innocent lives were ſacrificed 
in cool blood; and at length, the duke of Anjou, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, drew off his troops and re- 
tired from before the place. | 
Soon after, the duke of Lancaſter, now made 
Edward's lieutenant in Aquitaine, landed at Calais 
with the duke of Brittany in his retinue, and about 
thirty thouſand Engliſh, three thouſand of whom 
were men at arms, and ten thouſand archers : with 
this force he traverſed the whole length of France 
as far as Bourdeaux, the wiſe Charles having re. 
courſe to his former politics, of providing ſecurely 
for his places of chief ſtrength, and abſtaining from 
meeting the enemy in the open field. Numbers of 
flying parties were, however, continually hovering 
round the ſkirts of the duke's army, and fo har 
raſſed him in his march, that he was hardly able to 
bring one half of his forces to the place of their 
deſtination, after having the poor ſatisfaction of 
deſtroying the open country, but without taking 
any place of the leaſt conſequence. Nevertheleſs, 
a parliament was convoked at Weltminſter, in the 
month of November, to conſider of an aid for de- 
fraying the expence of this expedition and the en- 
ſuing campaign, when the- lords and commons 
granted two fifteenths for counties and as many 
tenths for boroughs, to be levied in two years, with 
an additional duty on merchandize. 
The year 1374, however, opened with a pro- 
. from the pope to the kings of France and 
ngland, to ſend deputies in order to treat about 
either a peace or a truce, that ſome ſtop might be 
put to the late horrible effuſion of human blood; 
at the ſame time his holineſs declared that he would 
employ the ſevereſt cenſures of the church againſt 
the party who ſhould prove refractory. According- 
ly conferences were opened at Bruges, in the be 
ginning of February, but without ſucceſs, neither 
ide being inclinable to abate any thing of their re 
ſpective claims, and the final appeal continued to be 
made to the ſword, which was firſt drawn this year 
by the duke of Anjou, in Guienne, immediately 
after Eaſter, while the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
army had been ruined by the late fatal march, 
was in no condition to face the enemy, who now 
made himſelf maſter of Reole, Langon, and St. Ma- 
caire, with the ſtrong towns of Auberache, and Pe- 
rigord, and about | Jon places of leſs importance. 
At laſt, at the inſtances of the pope's legates, a 
ceſſation of arms was concluded between the dukes 
of Lancaſter and Anjou, at St. Omer's, in the 
month of September, which was to laſt till the firſt 
day of May following. Thus finiſhed the campaign 
in that part of France, and the Engliſh found them- 
ſelves ſtripped, at the end of the year. of all Gaſ- 
cony and Guienne, excepting Bayonne and Bour- 
deaux, and a few other infignificant places. 
All this winter the negociations for a peace were 


ſtill going on at Bruges, in preſence of the pope's 


legates, but without any great probability of fuc. 
cels. Edward, who, notwithſtanding his grow. 
ing weakneſs, ſtill retained that generoſity ang 
magnanimity which had ſo diſtinguiſhed him in the 
meridian of his life, could not without regret he. 
hold the diſtreſs to which his ſon-in-law and ally 
the duke of Brittany, was reduced on his account 
and reſolved to ſend him powerful ſuccours, which 
he accordingly did, in the beginning of the year 
1375, under the command of the earlof Cambridge 
who embarked at the head of no leſs than two 
thouſand men at arms and three thouſand archers 
and, after landing in Brittany, they took the ſtronę 
fortreſs of Mahi, and, after the example which had 
on ſeveral occafions, been ſhewn by the French 
under the lord Clifton (who, on account cf his 
ſanguinary diſpoſition, had the name of the 
Butcher given him) every one within the place was 
put to the ſword, After ſeveral ſucceſſes, the Eng. 
liſh and Breton troops were on the point of taking 
the town and caſtle of Quimperle, in which Chit. 
fon bad ſhut himſelf up, when an expreſs arrived 
from the duke of Lancaſter, who was then at Bry- 
ges, with advice that as a truce was concluded be- 
tween England and France, in which all friends 
and all:es of both parties were included, and his 
orders to deſiſt from all hoſtihties : upon which the 
duke of Brittany, facrificing the revenge he had 
vowed againſt Cliſſon and his ſoldiers, to the laws 
of honour, raiſed the ſiege, and, diſmiſſing the 
Engliſh troops, retired to Auray, where his ducheſs 
ſtill remained, with whom he ſoon after ſet out for 
England. The French were not ſo punctilious with 
reſpect to the garriſon of St. Sauveur, which was 
obliged to ſurrender, though they claimed the be- 
nefit of the truce, which the beſiegers would not 
allow: the French court, however, found this raiſed 
ſo general a clamour, that they agreed to pay forty 
thouſand franks of gold for the place, or elſe deli- 
ver it up again to the king of England. 

The negociations for this truce had been opened 
about the latter end of the ſpring, 1375, and the 
conferences managed by the duke of Lancaſter, 
the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop of London, and 
the lord Cobham, on the ſide of England; the 
French plenipotentiaries were the dukes of Anjou 
and Burgundy, the count of Salebruche, with the 
biſhops of Amiens, Bayeux, and others. After 
much altercation and debate, finding it impoſſible 
to accompliſh a final treaty of peace, they agreed 
to a truce from the twenty ſeventh- day of June to 
the fifteenth of September, on the following terms: 

That, during the term above-mentioned, there 
ſhould be a free intercourſe between the two na- 
tions; that all priſoners ſhould be releaſed; that no 
new forts ſhould be erccted by either party; that 
they ſhould aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing rob- 
beries, murder, and other outrages ; that Henry, 
king of Caſtile, and John de Montfort, duke of 
Brittany, ſhould be comprehended in this agree- 
ment ; that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe in Brittany, and 
the forces of the king of England and the duke be 
removed from that county, except two hundred 
men to guard the places which the duke ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed; and, laſtly, that the two kings of France 
and England ſhould ſend commiſſioners to Bruges, 
by the fifteenth day of September, to ſettle articles 
for a laſting peace *.” 


— 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. vi. 


So 
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So diſhonourable a truce, after ſo ruinous a war, 
made the people of England very much out of hu- 
mour with the adminiſtration ; and, after their ac- 
cuſtomed manner, they ſhewed their reſentment by 
ſeveral very ſpirited remonſtrances upon the griev- 
ances of the nation; in particular, they complained 
of the embezzlement of the public treaſure, and 
uſurious contracts by the King's officers, many of 
whom the commons impeached by name, and in 
particular the lord Latimer, who was chamberlain 
and privy-counlellor to the king, was convicted of 
ſuch clandeſtine traffick, and other initances of op- 
preſſion and corruption, that he was deprived of his 
employment, and confined in the Marſhalſea- priſon 
till he ſhould pay a fine of twenty-thouland marks. 

The great Edward in the mean time was ſunk 
into dotage : this prince, whoſe whole attention, 
in the vigour of his age, had been engroſſed in the 
purſuits of war and ambition, began at a very im- 
proper ſeaſon to indulge himſelf in amorous dalli- 
ance, and was dwindled into the contemptible ſlave 
of an infamous woman, called Alice Pierce, or Per- 
rers, who, to the open ſcandal of all government, 
was ſuffered to fit in the public courts of juſtice, 
and even appeared decked in the jewels of the vir- 
tuous queen Philippa, Edward's late conſort, which 
that now fallen prince had the weakneſs to make 
her a preſent of, by an authentic deed, together 
with all the other moveables of that worthy lady : 
in a word, the regal authority ſeemed wholly con- 
ſigned to the hands of this ſtrumpet, who placed 
and diſplaced every great officer as ſhe pleaſed. The 
nation were no longer able to bear ſuch proceed- 
ings ; and the parliament, which met on the 
twenty-fourth of April, 1376, declared themſelves 
ſo roundly upon this ſubject, that, before they 
broke up, they obliged the king to iſſue a ſentence 
of baniſhment againſt the ſaid Alice, and to con- 
fiſcate her eſtate. At the ſame time, to ſhew that 
they retained a warm and loyal affection for their 
ſovereign, even in the midſt of his weakneſſes, they 
granted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy; and, in 
the concluſion of their grant, they promiſe, that, 
if any extraordinary caſe ſhould happen, they would 
aid him to the utmoſt of their power, as they had 
done before, beyond all the commons in the world, 
to their liege lord “. 

During the ſeſſions of this parliament, the nation 
ſuffered an irreparable loſs by the death of Edward, 
prince of Wales, ſurnamed the Black Prince, on 
the eighteenth of June, 1376, in the forty- ſixth 
year of his age. With him, ſays an Engliſh hiſto- 
rian of thoſe days, died the hopes of the Engliſh, 
during whoſe life they dreaded no invaſion, nor 
feared to encounter any enemy : he never under- 
took an expedition without conqueſt, never formed 
a ſiege without carrying the place: he was poſſeſſed 
of an amazing ſtrength and activity of body; he 
was delicate in conſtitution and complexion, the 
epithet Black having been given him, either from 
his wearing a ſuit of armour or plume of feathers 
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of that colour, or from the ſufferings his ſword en- 
tailed upon his enemies. The French hiſtorian 
Froiſſart tells us that Charles V. though he had 
little cauſe for ſorrow on this event, gave a noble 
mark of his eſteem to this gallant warrior, by or- 
dering a ſolemn ſervice to be faid for his ſoul in the 
church of Notre Dame in Paris, at which the king 
aſſiſted in perſon, with the greateſt part of the no- 
bility of France +. 

This event plunged the nation in unutterable 
ſorrow, as it had flattered itſelf with the proſpect of 
uninterrupted happineſs and glory under the reign 
of ſuch an accompliſhed prince; and the . — 
concern was, perhaps, increaſed by the jealouſy 
which had lately been conceived of the views and 
conduct of his brother John of Ghent, duke of 
Lancaſter, as appears by the commons petitioning 
the king, before the prince of Wales was buried, 
that, for the comfort of the nation, his eldeſt ſon, 
Richard of Bourdeaux, might be brought into 
parliament, and acknowleged as the true heir ap- 
parent to the realm.“ This was not only readily 
complied with by Edward, but he alſo created the 
young prince duke of Cornwall and earl of Cheſter, 
and preſently after conferred on him the title of 
prince of Wales. 

Before we conclude the tranſactions of this year, 
we ſhall take a ſhort review of what had paſſed be- 
tween the courts of England and Scotland fince the 
acceſſion of Robert II. high-ſteward of Scotland, 
to the throne of that kingdom. In the beginning 
of his reign, this prince * it his intereſt to 
keep fair with the court of England, though his 
natural bent, and that of his family and friends, 
was to an alliance with France. Accordingly, as 
ſoon as he found a convenient opportunity, he 
concluded a treaty with that court, in which, among 
other articles, it was ſtipulated, that no French- 
man ſhould ſerve againſt Scotland, nor any Scot 
aſſiſt the enemies of France. Theſe proceedings 
naturally gave great umbrage to Edward, who, 
apprehending that an invaſion from Scotland might 
be the conſequence of this compact, ordered the 
lords Marchers to array the northern militia, and 
keep them in readineſs upon the borders. The 
Scot affected to conſider this juſt and neceſſary pre- 
caution on the part of Edward, as a tacit declara- 
tion of hoſtilities; and, drawing his own forces to- 
wards the banks northward of the Tweed, a 
neighbourhood of this kind quickly begat a petty 
war between the wardens of the Scottiſh and Eng- 
liſh Marches: the earls of Marche and Murray 
entered the town of Roxburgh, while a great fair 
was holding there, ſet it on fire, and plundered and 
murdered all the Engliſh whom they found in the 
place. The lord Piercy, in revenge for this cruel 
inſult, entered Scotland with ſeven thouſand men, 
and plundered the eſtate of fir John Gordon; but, 
as he was proceeding farther, was defeated by a 
ſtratagem . At the ſame time ſir Thomas Muſ- 
grave, the Engliſh governor of Berwick, was in- 

tercepted 
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See Rot. Parl. 49 Ed. III. 3 
+ He was buried in the cathedral of Canterbu 
tomb, with an inſcription in French, is ſtill to be 


2. where his 
een. He had 


iſſue legitimate, two ſons, viz. Edward of Augouleſme, who 
died an infant, and Richard of Bourdeaux, who ſucceeded his 
2 on the throne of England. He had likewiſe one 

aughter. His natural iſſue were, fir John Sounder, of whom 
there is no other mention than his name: and fir Roger de 
Clarendon, ſo named, probably, from the place of his birth: 
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he is thought to be an anceſtor of a family of the Smiths, in 
Eſſex. Walſingham. Sandf. Genealogy. p. 189. | 

t Which, according to Abercromby, the Scotch hiſtorian, 
was as follows: while the lord Piercy lay encamped in the 
open country, the peaſants of the adjacent villages met in the 
mght, and having provided bags of dry leather, they filled them 
with ſmall peeble ſtones, with which they made ſach a noiſe. 
round the camp, that the enemy's horſes, taking fright, broke 
looſe from the camp, and ran away through the country, where 
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tercepted by fir John Gordon, as he was marching 
to join lord Piercy with a body of troops, and taken 
priſoner. In this ſtate of mutual ſkirmiſhing, with- 
out war being formally declared on either ſide, 
ſtood affairs between the two nations till the death 
of Edward. 

The grief which Edward felt for the loſs of his 
ſon, added to the weakneſs which had for ſome time 
obſcured his great talents, rendered him now in a 
manner unfit for government, and he retired to a 
ſolitary life, at Eltham, in Kent, one of his coun- 


try ſeats: the duke of Lancaſter laid hold of this 


opportunity, ſo favourable to his ambition, to get 
himſelf declared regent of the kingdom, with the 
approbation of the princeſs dowager of Wales and 
young prince Richard, whom he had gained to his 
intereſt; and, the more effectually to remove from 
Edward the thoughts of reſuming the reins of go- 
vernment, he contrived to have Alice Pierce re- 
called again about the royal perſon. This miſtreſs 
ſoon gained her aſcendancy at court, ſo far as to 
procure the diſgrace of every one ſuſpected by, or 
obnoxious to her, or the duke her patron. 
caſter, on his ſide, made it his firſt buſineſs, upon 
his being inveſted with the government, to wreak 
his revenge on the earl of Marche (Mortimer) and 
William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, both 
men of great power and abilities, and the conſtant 
oppoſers of his ambitious meaſures : the former of 
theſe he obliged to reſign the ſtaff of earl-marſhal 
and the latter was forbid the court, after having 
all his temporalities ſeized. The next ftep was to 
procure a parliament that would, without heſitation, 
grant large ſupplies: this was no difficult matter 
to be done; and the afſembly meeting on the 
twenty-ſeventh of January, 1377, the lords and 
commons very readily granted the king, towards 
his charges, four pence, by way of poll- tax, from 
every perſon in the kingdom above fourteen years 
of age, except mere beggars. The prelates, at the 
{ame time, granted the king, for the uſe of his 
wars, twelve pence for every beneficed parſon, and 
all other religious perſons four pence by the poll, 
the four orders of Friers Mendicant only excepted “. 
In this-parliament alſo the commons, to ſhew their 
eagerneſs to oblige the court-party, revoked all 
the ſentences that had been paſſed in the laſt par- 
liament againſt public offenders ; the lord Latimer 
was reſtored to his former rank and office; and the 
ſentence of confiſcation and baniſhment which had 
been paſſed againſt Alice Pierce, was declared null 
and void, on pretence that ſhe had not been ad- 
mitted to make her legal defence; and ſhe was re. 
inſtated in full poſſeſſion of all her former rights, 
privileges, and eſtates. The ſame indulgences were 
extended to all who had been cenſured by the laſt 
parliament, to the great ſatisfaction of Edward and 
the duke of Lancaſter's party. Theſe meaſures, 
with the laying on of the poll-tax, or rather the 

preſſive —* of collecting it, gave the nation 
the greateſt diſcontent: and the haughtineſs of the 
duke of Lancaſter, and his friend the lord Piercy, 
on whom he had beſtowed the ſtaff of earl-marſhal, 
taken from the earl of Marche, ſerved not a little 
to increaſe the flame, which at length burſt forth 
forth into the moſt unwarrantable exceſſes. 


Lan- 


| 
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About this time John Wickliff, doctor of divi. 
nity in the univerſity of Oxford, began to publiſh 
his belief upon ſeveral articles of religion, wherein 
he differed from the common doctrine (as we ſhall 
ſhew at large in our review of the State of Religion 
during this period.) He ſoon gained a number of 


followers in the kingdom, and among others the 


duke of Lancaſter, and the lord Piercy, earl- 


| marſhal. Wickliff being ſummoned to appear be. 


fore the biſhop of London, at a ſynod held by thar 
prelate in St. Paul's cathedral, the duke and mar- 
ſhal accompanied him thither, thinking their pre- 
ſence would be a powerful protection; and, in the 
courſe of the examination, the duke and marſhal 
inſulted the biſhop, and even procceded to threats 
upon which the ſynod broke up in great confuſion, 
The populace of London, who adored the biſhop, 
and were glad of any opportunity to be revenged on 
thoſe whom they thought their oppreſſors, aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner, and, running to the 
Savoy, the magnificent palace of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, they rifled the houſe, and ſearched eve 
where for his perſon, which, in all probability, they 
would have ſacrificed in their unbridled fury; bur, 
upon advice of the danger which threatened him, he 
had eſcaped, with the lord Piercy, to the court of the 
princeſs of Wales, then at Kennington, in Surry, 


where they remained till the tumult was ſubſided. 


The duke was ſo provoked at this affront, that he 
could not be pacified but by the removal of the 
then mayor (Adam Staple) and the aldermen, 
whom he accuſed of not having done their endea- 
vours to quell the rioters. This ſeverity, how- 
ever, ſerved only to render Lancaſter more unpo- 
pular and odious. 

On the firſt of April, this year, the lateſt pro- 
longation of the truce with France expired, and 
many endeavours were vainly uſed towards con- 
cluding a final peace. Hoſtilities were again begun 
between the two crowns : the French laid ſiege to 
a ſtrong fort near Calais, which was delivered into 
their hands by the treachery or cowardice of the 
commanding officer. On the other hand, the brave 
ſir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, made an 
inroad into the French territories, from whence he 
returned with a great booty to Calais. This was 
the laſt of the numerous military operations which 
diſtinguiſhed this buſtling reign ; as the following 
was of the public acts of the great Edward: in an 
aſſembly of the knights companions of the Garter, 
on St. George's day (April 23), he conferred that 
order on his grand-fon Richard: this was the only 
honour he could give him, after declaring him his 
ſucceſſor. Shortly after the king fell ill of a dit- 
temper called the cingles, a kind of Sr. An- 
thony's fire, that encompaſſes the body like a 
belt, which quickly increaſed to ſo dangerous a 
height as to leave no hopes of his recovery. In 
this ſituation all his infamous courtiers and at- 
tendants forſook him, Alice Pierce alone ex- 
cepted, who watched with care the royal body ſo 
long as ſhe thought any life remained in it ; but 
when ſhe beheld him in the agonies of death, 
ſhe ſtripped him of his rings and jewels, and then 
left him without a fingle friend or domeſtic to 
cloſe his eyes. 


they were all picked up by the Scots. The Engliſh, not dar- 
ing to advance without their horſe, were obliged to retire home- 
wards, with great precipitation, on foot. Abercromb. vol. 


i. p. 171. A ridiculous reaſon for the ill ſucceſs of this in- 


vaſion ! which, moſt probably, was occaſioned by the difficulty 
of ſubſiſting in an already deſolated country. 


* Cotton's Abridgment, p. 144, &c. 
Thus 
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Thus deſerted and forlorn lay the once great and 
glorious, and now expiring, Edward; at length a 
prieſt of his houſhold, paſſing by accident through 
the room, where he lay in a condition the moſt ab- 
ject that can beta! the human race, had the huma- 
nity to approach the bed-ſide; and, finding the 
poor king yet breathing, addreſſed to him ſome 
pious exhortations, to which the latter endeavoured 
to reply, but in words too inarticulate to be un- 
derſtood : at length, making a final effort, he pro- 
nounced the word Jeſus ! and cloſed his eyes upon 
this world, and all his former glories. 

Here let humanity take its ſympathizing ſtand | 
here let ambition drop its aſpiring head! and con- 
template in the deplorable exit of this conqueror of 
nations, the vanity of all ſublunary greatneſs! while 
the hiſtorian, turning his eyes from this humiliat- 
ing object, eſſays to trace the lineaments of a cha- 
racter ſo conſpicuous in the annals of the world. 

Edward III. was tall of ſtature, but ſo juſtly 
proportioned in his make, and of ſo noble and ma- 
jeſtic an aſpect as at once engaged affection and 
commanded reverence: the arms which are ſtill 
ſhewn and ſaid to be his, demonſtrate his perſonal 
ſtrength. He was gracious and obliging to the 
virtuous and deſerving ; ſtern and inexorable to the 
bad and faithleſs. In converſation he was affable 
and communicative, nor did he diſdain to receive 
inſtruction from thoſe beneath him, in inſtances 
where they were enabled to give it: at the ſame 
time he was poſſeſſed of ſo juſt a diſcernment, that 
few princes ever made a more happy choice of ſer- 
vants, either in the domeſtic, the civil, or the 
military departments. Friend of the poor, the fa- 
therleſs, the widow, and the afflicted, when he re- 
lieved, it was as a king, by putting them above 
the return of their miſeries. In the diſtribution of 
rewards and dignities, he ſhewed a diſtinguiſhed 

judgment, and an invariable regard to merit, He 
had a taſte for the liberal arts, much above what 
could be expected from the age he lived in; wit- 
neſs the edifices of Windſor caſtle, King's hall in 
Cambridge, and the collegiate chapel of St. Stephen, 
now the room wherein the commons of Great Bri- 
tain aſſemble, all which he built and endowed. It 
remains now that we ſhould fay ſomething of his 
political as well as his perſonal character, 

In this view he will appear to us one of the greateſt 
princes that ever ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, whe- 
ther we behold him as a warrior, a legiſlator, or a 
monarch. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that the 
love of glory was his predominant paſſion, and 
that, on ſeveral occaſions, he ſcrupled not to in- 
dulge it even at the expence of humanity, the lives 
of his ſubje&s, and the intereſt of his country; 
but then it ſhould be conſidered that he was but a 
man, and, as ſuch, liable to errors; and that the 
diſtracted ſtate of affairs on the continent, and the 
jarring intereſts of its princes, concurred in flatter- 
ing his ambition, and inſpiring him with views, 
which otherwiſe perhaps he might never have con- 
ceived. His conduct with regard to Scotland we 
have already conſidered in the firſt pages of his 
reign: this, and his claim to the ſucceſſion of France, 
involved his ſubjects and himſelf in many difficul- 
ties ; but theſe very difficulties ſerved, in the end, 
to wean them from the vain notions they had en- 
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tertained upon their king's amazing ſucceſſes, and 
taught them a leſſon, neceſſary to be had in mind 
by all kingdoms ſituated like our's, that victories 
may, under certain circumſtances, ſerve only to 
diſtreſs, and conqueſts to encumber. And, indeed; 
notwithſtanding that by his arms he had made Eng- 
land, at it were, a queen among nations, yet con- 
queſt ſeems to have had but a ſecond place in Ed- 
ward's glory : a true lover of the conſtitution of his 
country, with which he was intimately acquainted, 
he ſhewed himſelf on all occaſions as anxious to de- 
fend the privileges of the people, as to preſerve the 
prerogatives of his crown; witneſs the many excel- 
lent laws and regulations which were enacted in 
his reign: As to his weakneſs at the cloſe of his 
life, in ſuffering himſelf to be made the dupe of an 
artful and worthleſs woman, we may in ſome mea- 
ſure excuſe him, by ſuppoſing that his paſſion might 
at firſt be only an amuſement to divert the melan- 
choly reflections ariſing from the diſappointments, 
with which his later days were clouded ; and con- 
ſidering, that he who had not had leiſure in his 
youthful hours to be acquainted with the power of 
love, was the leſs able to guard againſt ir in his old 
age. | | 
> This great prince died atShene (now Richmond), 

a delightful retreat in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, on the twenty-firſt of June, 1377, in the ſixty- 
fifth year of his age, and the fifty- firſt of his reign, 
and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, near his 
queen Philippa, by whom he had iſſue, 

1. Edward the Black Prince. 

2, William of Hatfield, who died in his infancy; 

3. Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence, who 
eſpouſed Elizabeth, heireſs of William de Burgh, 
earl of Ulſter. He was afterwards married to Vio- 
lante, ſiſter to John Galeaſſo Viſconti, duke of Mi- 
lan, and by her he had one daughter, named Phi- 
lippa, who was matched to Edmund Mortimer; 
earl of Marche. | 

4. John of Ghent, who married Blanche, daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of Henry, duke of Lancaſter, to 
which title he ſucceeded. His ſecond wife was 
Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of don Pedro, king of 
Caſtile; in whoſe right he aſſumed the arms and 
title of that crown. After her death he efpouſed 
Catherine Swinford, who had already bore him-ſe- 
veral illegitimate children. | 

5. Edmund de Langley, earl of Cambridge, con- 
ſtable of Dover caſtle, warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and afterwards duke of York. 

6. William of Windfor, who died an infant. 

7. Thomas of Woodſtock. 

The daughters were, | 

1. Iſabel, matched with Ingelram de Coucy, 
created earl of Bedford. 

2. Joan, who died of the plague at Bourdeaux, 

3. Blanche, who died in her infancy. ; 

4. Mary, married to John de Montfort, duke 
of Brittany. | 

5. Margaret, matched with John de Haſtings, 
earl of Pembroke. | 

Edward is likewiſe faid to have had two natural 

children, namely, John Baldoc, and Iſabella, mar- 
ried to Sancho Martinez de Leiva, a Spaniſh noble- 
man, who, in her right, quartered the arms of 
England in his eſcutcheon *: | 
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Fabian. Walſingham. Rymer. Sandford. 


REMARKABLE 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


In the fourth year of Edward's reign, on the 
ſixth of July, there happened a great ecliple of the 
fun ; and the rains were ſo violent this year, that 
the harveſt did not begin till Michaelmas or Chriſt- 


mas. A mighty weſterly wind overthrew ſeveral 


private houſes and public edifices, tore up trees by 


the roots, and did a vaſt deal of miſchief. 

In his ninth year, the rains were fo fatal, that 
the corn was ſpoiled, and a dearth enſued, wheat 
being fold for forty ſhillings a quarter (as much as 
thirty ſhillings a buſhel now) ; and the cattle were 
deſtroyed by a murrain. 

in his twelfth year it rained almoſt continually 
from the beginning of October to the beginning of 
December; and then a froſt came upon it, which 
laſted twelve weeks: yet, though the corn was de- 
ſtroyed by it in a great meaſure, the war with Scot- 
land, ſays my author, made money ſo ſcarce that 
all ſorts of grain were ſold at a realonable rate. 

In his thirteenth year, one hundred and twenty 
laymen and ſeveral prieſts, beſides women, were 
drowned by an inundation of water, at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne. 

While the battle of Creſſy was fighting, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, there fell a violent 
ſtorm of hail, accompanied with an eclipſe and ter- 
rible thunder, at which time prodigious flights of 
crows hovered over the Engliſh and French armies. 

In his twenty-ſecond year, it rained from Mid- 
ſummer to Chriſtmas ſo inceſſantly, that there was 
not one day or night dry together. This wet ſea- 
ſon cauſed great floods, and a peſtilence which raged 
for a whole year: the earth was at the ſame time 
barren, and even the ſea did not produce ſuch 
plenty of fiſh as formerly. The mortality was fo 
oreat, that in the city of London two hundred 
people, were buried every day in the Charter-houſe- 
yard, beſides thoſe interred in ather common 
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burying· places; and this laſted from Candlemas to 
Eaſter. 

His twenty- ſeventh year was remarkable for the 
ſcarcity of corn and proviſions in England and 
France, occaſioned by a great drought. It was 
called the Dear Summer : rye was brought out of 
Zealand to ſupport the poor, who otherwiſe muſt 
have periſhed for want of ſuſtenance. 
| In his thirty-fourth year, men and beaſts were 
deſtroyed in ſeveral parts of England by thundez 
and lightening ; many horſes were burnt and ruined 
by it. The Second Mortality, ſo called to diſtin. 
guiſh it from that we have mentioned already, was 
the more remarkable becauſe it ſeized generally on 
men. And the ſame year, if we may credit the 
continuator of Nic. Trivet's Hiſtory, two caſtles 
were ſeen in the air, the one in the ſouth-eaſt, the 
other in the ſouth-weſt, out of which caſtles about 
noon there ſeemed to ſally ſeveral troops of armed 
men; the band that came forth of the caſtle in the 
ſouth-eaſt appeared white, and the other in black; 
they fought for ſome time, the white conquered at 
firſt, but in the end the black got the victory. Any 
one the leaſt converſant with natural philoſophy, 
will readily reſolve theſe wonderful appearances in- 
to their true origin; and the many inſtances of ſur- 
priſing phænomena occaſioned by the collection of 
vapours in the atmoſphere, are the beſt comments 
that can be made on ſuch ſtories. 

In his thirty-ninth year the rains were again very 
violent, and a great dearth and peſtilence followed. 
Flights of ſparrows fought in the air, and many of 
them dropped down dead to the ground. Caxton. 

In his forty-ſecond year, a comet appeared in 
March, between the north and weſt; the beams 
were darted towards France, and were thought to 
portend new troubles to that kingdom. In the 
following year the weſtern parts of England, and 


Oxford particularly, were ſorely afflicted with a 
peſtilence. 


RICHARD II. ſurnamed Of 


place of Mis birth, was not full ten years and 
a half old when he ſucceeded to the crown, upon 
the death of his grand- father, Edward III. The 
beauty of his perſon, which was the moſt lovely 
that eye could behold, joined to the enthuſiaſtic 
fondneſs with which the whole nation cheriſhed the 
memory of his illuſtrious father, the Black Prince, 
occaſioned his acceſſion to be celebrated with 
the greateſt acclamations, and in an umverſal joy in 
all parts of the kingdom. | 
His uncle, John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, 
had at that time all the power of England in his 
hands : the tender years of Richard, and the critical 
ſituation of the kingdom, which was threatend with 
foreign wars, ſeemed to require a more ſure and 
ſteady hand than that of a minor, to manage the 
reins of government, and to provide the duke with 
the moſt plauſible pretext he could wiſh, for ſeiz 
ing the crown, had he really entertained a deſign 
of that nature; a charge which has been fixed as an 


ICHARD of Bourdeaux, ſo called from the 
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imputation upon his character by the monkiſh 
writers, who hated him as the protector of Wick- 
liff, contrary to all evidence of hiſtory, ſince it is 
notorious, that, inſtead, of endeavouring to ſup- 
plant. his nephew, he was the firſt to do him hom- 
age and fealty. 

We have, in the preceding part of this hiſtory, 
ſeen that the duke had, in the latter part of Ed- 
ward's life, conceived a great reſentment againſt 
the city of London, for oppoſing ſome of his mea- 
fures as regent; and the news of the old king's ill- 
neſs filled the inhabitants of that capital with the 
moſt uneaſy apprehenſions for their own ſafety. 
To divert the ſtorm which they thought riſing 
againſt them, a few hours before Edward's death, 
a depuration, of which alderman John Philpot was 
the head, was ſent toKennington®, where the prince 
then was, „to implore his favour and protection 
for the city of London, which was his chamber : 
and to the citizens, who were infinitely diſturbed 


that he was at ſuch a diſtance from them, and were 


—_—_ 


And not to Kingſton upon Thames, as Carte, Smollett, and other hiſtorians have it. 
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ready to venture their eſtates, and lay down their 
lives, if neceſſary, for his ſervice.“ This addreſs 
concluded with a requeſt, © that he would be pleaſed 
to take up his reſidence in the city, and put an 
end to the proſecutions commenced by the duke of 
Lancaſter.” Their requeſt was granted; Lancaſter 
was obliged to make his revenge give way to the ſpi- 
rit of the times, and all differences were compro- 
miſed by coinmiſſioners lent to London for that pur- 
poſe. Richard, in a very few days after, made a 
magnificent entry into London, attended by the 
duke of Lancaſter, the duke of Brittany (who had, 
ſome time before Edward's death, come over to 
England), the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, the earls of Marche and Warwick, 
with many other noblemen. The duke, however, 
continued in the exerciſe of the government, and 
the firſt a&t of the new king's reign was a re- 
newal of the commiſſion of high-conſtable of Eng- 
land, in favour of his uncle Thomas of Woodſtock, 
during pleaſure, the young earl of Hereford, whoſe 
right it was by inheritance, being ſtill a minor. 
Orders were likewiſe iſſued for guarding the ſea- 
coaſts againſt the French, who had, on the expira- 
tion of the truce, recommenced hoſtilities, and for 
taking all the neceſſary precautions againſt a deſ- 
cent. | 

And now, to ſatisfy the impatience of the people, 
the coronation of the young king was fixed for 
Thurſday the ſixteenth of July, when it was cele- 
brated with the utmoſt magnificence. On this joy- 
ful occaſion the king created his beloved uncle, 
Thomas of Woodſtock, earl of Buckingham; 
lord Henry Piercy was made earl of Northumber- 
land ; John Mowbray of Axholm, earl of Notting- 
ham; and Guilcard de PAngle, earl of Hunting- 
don. He at the ſame time beſtowed the honour- 
able order of knighthood upon Edward, the ſon of 
Edmund, earl of Cambridge; upon John, the ſon 
of Thomas Roſs of Hamelak ; upon Robert Grey, 
of Netherfeld; upon Richard, the ſon of Gilbert 
Talbot; upon Gerrard, the fon of Warren Liſle; 
upon Michael, ſon of Michael de la Pole; upon 
Richard Pomynges, upon Robert Haryngton, and 
upon Thomas de la More; and gave royal preſents 
to each of the ſaid noblemen and knights, ſuitable 
to his ſovereign magnificence *®. At this corona- 
tion it is that we meet with the firſt mention in hi- 
ſtory of a champion, who appeared completely 
armed in Weſtminſter hall, where the king dined, 
and throwing his gauntlet on the ground, challenged 
all perſons whatſoever, who ſhould dare to diſpute 
his majeſty's title to the crown. The origin of this 
cuſtom, which is ſtill preſerved, 1s altogether un- 
known; but it is certainly of older date than the 
coronation of Richard II. ſince fir John Dimmock, 
who performed the office at this time, was admitted 
to it by virtue of a right annexed to the manor of 
Scrivelſby, in Lincolnſhire, held by him in right 
of his wife Margaret, daughter of fir John Mar- 
mion. Many other claims of offices were made 
and adjuſted at this time, with which it would be 
as endleſs as impertinent to trouble the reader: we 
ſhall therefore proceed in our narrative. 

The day after the coronation a great council was 
held at Weſtminſter, in which the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and Arundel, 


the lords Latimer and Cobham, Roger Beauchamp | 
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and Richard Stafford, bannerets ; John Knyvet, 
Ralph Ferrers, John Devereux, and Hugh Segrave, 
knights bachelors, were, by aſſent of the lords and 
prelates aſſembled on thisoccaſion, appointed mem- 
bers of the king's council. It is remarkable that 
none of the king's uncles are in this commiſſion 
however, the ks of Lancaſter ſtill had the prin- 
cipal adminiſtration of public affairs. 

The precautions which had been taken for guard- 
ing the ſea-coaſts immediately upon the death of 
the late king, appeared to have been actuated by 
a very prudent foreſight, though they did not alto- 
gether anſwer the intent. Charles V. who was ſtill 
on the throne of France, no ſooner heard of Ed- 
ward's death, than he got together a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, which, being joined by another from Caſtile, 
formed in the whole a fleet of one hundred and 
twenty veſſels, ſhips, and gallies ; theſe, putting 
to ſea about the middle of July, ſcoured the Chan- 
nel, landed at Haſtings, ravaged the Iſle of Wight, 
and made a furious aſſault upon the caſtle of Cariſ- 
brook, but were repulſed by the bravery of fir 
Hugh Tyrrel, who commanded in that fort. They 
likewiſe made an attempt upon Southampton, bur 
found it too well guarded by the earl of Arundel, 
for them to venture to land. They made a 
deſcent, however, in Suſſex, where they were 
oppoſed by the prior of Lewes, at the head of ſome 
raw militia, whom they eaſily defeated, and the 
prior himſelf, with two knights, was taken priſoner, 
and carried to France. In their return home they 
burnt the towns of Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and 
Plymouth; and then, having received intelligence 
that the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham, Ri- 
chard's two uncles, had got together on the coaſts 
a large body of men to — their future land- 
ings, they ſteered for France, carrying off a pro- 
digious booty. | 

Nor were the French arms leſs ſucceſsful by 
land than fea. The duke of Burgundy and marſhal 
Blainville beſieged and took the town of Ardres 
and other ſtrong places in the neighbourhood of 
Calais. Another body of forces, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Anjou and the marſhal San- 
cerre, was detached into Gaſcony, where they in- 
veſted Bergerac, and ſent John de Beuil to bring 
up the artillery from la Reole. Sir Thomas Felton, 
the Engliſh governor of Aquitaine, aſſembling 
ſome troops, reſolved to intercept the artillery, and 
cut in pieces the detachment ; but the duke of 
Anjou, being informed of this deſign, found means 
to reinforce de Beuil, who gave battle to che Engliſh, 
and Felton was defeated and taken priſoner. 

Theſe ſucceſſes, with the late inſults offered to 
the Engliſh coaſts, alarmed the whole nation, who 
could not, without murmuring, behold this fatal 
reverſe in their affairs, from the time when they 
held in chains the father and almoſt the whole no- 
bility of the very prince who thus diſtreſſed and 
triumphed over them. On this occaſion many bit- 
ter reflections were made upon the duke of Lan- 
caſter, for the little care he took to guard againſt 
theſe attempts of the enemy, without conſidering 
that he had neither fleets, nor troops, nor money, 
nor even any lawful authority to raiſe any. How- 
ever, the duke, ſenſible of his own unpopularity, 
and fearful that his continuing to have any ſhare in 
the management of public affairs might be of pre: 
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judice to his royal nephew, took leave of the court, 
and retired to his caſtle of Kenelworth, after hav- 
ing publicly profeſſed, that, in caſe his majeſty 
ſhould have occaſion for his aſſiſtance, he would at- 
tend him with a greater train of followers than any 
other nobleman in the kingdom, and would be al- 
ways ready to promote his honour and intereſt at 
the hazard of his life and fortune. 

Another accident happened much about this 
time, that ſerved not a little to increaſe the diſſa- 
tisfaction of the people: the Scots broke into the 
Engliſh command within Scotland, where they took 
and burnt the town of Roxburgh; but Piercy, lately 
made earl of Northumberland and warden of the 
Scottiſh marches, entered that country at the head 
of ten thouſand men, and waſted it for three days, 
eſpecially the lands belonging to Dunbar, the 
Scottiſh earl of Marche, who had been chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in ſurprizing Roxburgh. Not long at- 
ter, the lord Thomas Piercy, ton of the earl of 
Northumberland, had the good fortune to fall in 
with a fleet of fifty ſail of Flemiſh and Spaniſh ſhips, 
laden with French commodities, which he engaged, 
and, after a ſmart diſpute, took twenty-two of 
their ſhips, which he brought in triumph into the 
Engliſh ports. But not all theſe ſervices could pre- 
vent the tide of popularity running ſtrong againſt 
this family, on account of its connexions with the 
duke of Lancaſter; and the earl of Northumber- 
land, thinking it moſt prudent to give way to the 
torrent, reſigned his ſtaff as high-marſhal of Eng- 
land, which was given to the lord John Arundel, 
brother to the earl of that name, in conſideration 
of the gallant defence that nobleman made when 
the French appeared off Southampton. 

On the thirteenth of October the parhament met 
by ſummons from the king; and the duke of Lan- 
caſter, by virtue of that ſent to him, attended the 
ſame. The archbiſhop of Canterbury opened the 
kefſion with a ſpeech, and was ſeconded by fir 
Richard Scroop, who informed the members of the 
preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, deſiring, in the King's 
name, that they would adviſe him in what man- 
ner he might beſt reſiſt the progreſs of the enemy's 
arms, and how the neceſſiry ſupplies might be 
raiſed with the greateſt eaſe to the people.” As 
this was a matter of the higheſt importance, the 
commons would not take upon them to give their 
opinion in it, unleſs the king would be pleaſed to 
permit them to have a conference with certain of 
his counſellors and nobility, at the head of whom 
they particularly named the duke of Lancaſter, 
for their better information, and greater difpatch 
in the public buſmeſs. Fhe king, who was preſent, 
readily granted their requeſt; but the duke of Lan- 
caſter, riſing from his ſeat, threw himſelf on his 
knees before the king, and deſired * to be excuſed 
from aſſiſting in the conference propoſed, becauſe 
the commons had thrown out aſperſions againſt 
him, importing his either having formed deſigns, 
or committed facts, which amounted to treaſon ; 
a charge which no man of honour could put up 
with; and which he was ready to diſprove, by his 
body, or in any other manner that the king or his 
peers ſhould direct, againſt all perfons whatſoever, 
the crowned head excepted.” 

Upon this the prelates and lords ſtood up, and, 
with one voice defired him to ceale ſuch language, 
which ſeemed meant only to cauſe diſunion among 
the king's peaceable and liege ſubjects; ſince it 
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could not be imagined that any perſon whatſoever 
would preſume to advance a charge of that nature 
he hinted at, againſt him: and the commons ob. 
ſerved, that it was a ſufficient proof that they bore 
him neither malice nor ill-will, by their chuſino 
him to be their principal counſellor and aſſiſtant in 
parliament. The duke thereupon made an apology 
for what he had ſaid, laying the blame entirely on 
the inventors and ſpreaders of ſuch falſe reports; 
and moved, that a law might be made for puniſh. 
ing ſuch offenders. Matters thus amicably adjuſted 

the houſe went upon bulinels; and the commons, 
conſidering the dangers to which the kingdom wag 
expoſed at this time, and during the king's mi- 
nority, thought proper to recommend ſome regu- 
lations for the better exerciſe of the government, 
which they did in the form of petition. 

The firſt requeſt was, © That certain perſons, 


ſuch as beſt knew, and would be moſt diligent in 


redreſſing miſchiefs, and promoting the public 
good, might be appointed in parliament 2 the 
king's conſtant counſellors, to act jointly with the 


great officers of the crown, in ordering the bu- 


ſineſs of the kingdom, and to be entruſted with the 
iſſuing and direction of the money for the ſupport 
of the French war.“ 

This was granted; and the nine perſons fol- 
lowing being choſen by the advice of the lords, 
they were ſworn of the council, viz. the biſhops of 
London, Carliſle, and Saliſbury, the earls of Marche 
and Stafford, fir Richard Stafford, fir Henry Scroop, 
fir John Devereux, and ſir Hugh Segrave. The 
term fixed for their continuance 1n that truſt was a 
year, and this expired, they were incapacitated 
to be rechoſen for two years following ; and were, 
during the exerciſe of their office, abſolutely inhi- 
bited from receiving any grant of lands, rent, eſ- 
cheat, ward, or marriage. 

The ſecond requeſt of the commons was, 
„That the common law and ſtatutes of the realm 
might be duly obſerved, and care taken to prevent 
their being obſtructed by men in power about the 
court; with a ſaving of the king's dignity and 
prerogative.” This was too reaſonable not to meet 
with a ready compliance: but when their third 
requeſt came to be conſidered, which was, 

« That the parliament ſhould appoint the ſer- 
vants of the king; that the charges of the houſ- 
hold ſhould be borne by the revenues of the 
crown ; and that the ſupplies granted for the war, 
ſhould be applied to that purpoſe only; the lords 
declined joining in this motion: © becauſe, they 
ſaid, it was too harſh treatment of a king, to 
place thoſe about his perſon whom he might nor 
like; or to remove his officers and ſervants without 
his conſent, unleſs in cafes of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors : nevertheleſs, with regard to the ex- 
pences of the houſhold, they wiſhed to confer with 
the great officers, and ſee if they could, conſiſtent 
with the ſtate and honour of the king, be defrayed 
entirely out of the crown-revenue.” 

The next requeſt of the commons was, „That 
during the king's minority, the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, chiefuſtices, and other officers of the 
grown, fhould be appointed by the parliament.” 
But the lords objected to this demand likewiſe ; 
inſiſting, that it was their right, while the king 
remained under age, to nominate the counſellors, 
chancellor, chamberlain, and ſteward of the houſ- 


ho!d; and that the other officers of the crown 
ſhould 
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ſhould be left to the choice of the king, with the 
advice of his council. 

Notwithſtanding this non- compliance on the 
part of the lords, the commons voted a ſupply of 
two tenths for cities and boroughs, and twofifteenths 
for counties, on condition, * that the money 
ariſing from thence, as alſo from the two tenths 
given by the clergy, and the ſubſidy on wool, 
might be depoſed in the hands of two truſtees ; 
and John Philpot and William Walworth, mer- 
chants of London, were appointed for that office, 
and were ſworn to give an account of their receipts 
and diſburſcments of the ſame, in ſuch manner as 
the king and his council ſhould appoint.” 

This meaſure was apparently levelled againſt 
the duke of Lancaſter and the reſt of the king's 
relations, of whom it beſpoke the greateſt diſ- 
truſt, before they had the leaſt opportunity of 
ſhewing that they merited fo ſevere a cenſure. 
Accordingly the duke took occaſion to hint his re- 
ſentment againſt ſo ungenerous a proceeding : but 
the commons were not to be controled; on the 
contrary, they went ſtill farther lengths, by peti- 
tioning, ; : 

« That all thoſe who had miſled the late king, 
towards the latter unfortunate part of his reign, 
might be removed from all the councils of the 
prelent ſovereign, and their places might be filled 
up with fitter perſons; as alſo, that all the officers 
about the court might be prohibited from main- 
taining quarrels, or ſuits, in the country; or to 
meddle with any affairs not immediately within 
the department of their reſpective offices.” 

As the commons had ſpecified no particular 
perſons in this petition, it was granted to them; 
and a ſevere penalty was laid on all who ſhould be 
guilty of maintaining quarrels or ſuits, &c. * 

The public buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the 
parliament admitted an accuſation againſt Alice 
Pierce, miſtreſs of the late king, who, being con- 
victed of ſeveral miſdemeanors, received a ſentence, 
whereby all her eſtate was confiſcated to the crown, 
and herſelf condemned to baniſhment : but her diſ- 
grace was not of long continuance, for in the next 
parliament, through the intereſt of the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was her friend, ter ſentence was 
reverſed; and ſhe was ſoon after married to fir 
William de Windeſore, a perſon of great rank and 
fortune. | 

Before the parliament broke up, Richard con- 
firmed the two Great Charters, and gave his aſſent 
to ſeveral acts relating to the conteſt between the 
church of England and Rome : but the commons 
failed in another requeſt they made, of great im- 
portance; it was, that a parliament might be 
held once a year, in a convenient place, for re- 
dreſſing delays in ſuits, and for deciding thoſe 
cauſes about which the judges ſhould be divided 
in opinion. WES 

Immediately after the breaking up of the par- 
liament, which was on the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, the duke of Lancaſter, on pretence of pro- 
viding for the ſafety of the kingdom, applied to 
the lords of the council for an order to take money 
out of the hands of the two truſtees, Walworth 
and Philpot ; which being granted him, he took] 
into his pay nine large Bayonne ſhips, with which 
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he attacked a fleet of French merchant ſhips, and 
took fourteen of them. Alderman Philpot, en- 
couraged by this example, and deſirous to ſigna- 
lize himſelf, fitted out and manned a ſquadron of 
ſhips at his own expence, with which he took fif- 
teen rich Spaniſh ſhips on the coaſt of Scotland, 
part of a fleet under the command of one Mercer; 
a native of that country. This action, although it 
greatly pleaſed the common people, gave umbrage 
to the council, who ſent for Philpot, and gave him 
a ſevere reprimand for having undertaken an affair 
of this nature, without the concurrence or licence 
of the government: and, indeed, this reprimand 
appears to have been very juſt, for there was a 
treaty at that time actually on foot for a laſting 
peace between Scotland and England, which this 
adventure in a great meaſure rendered abortive z 
and the Scots, in revenge, ſoon after ſurprized 
the town and caſtle of Berwick; but the carl of 
Northumberland marching againſt them vith ten 
thouſand men, ſoon recovered the place, and put 
all the Scots he found therein to the ſword. After 
this he ſent ſir Thomas Muſgrave, with a party of 
ſix hundred men, to reconnoitre the country, that he 
might make farther advances; but this officer had 
the misfortune to fall into an ambuſh prepared for 
him by the earl of Douglas, ho routed and took 
him priſoner. This loſs, with the difficulty of getting 
ſubſiſtence for his men, obliged the earl to maren 
back to England. | 

In the beginning of January, 1358, ſeveral 
commiſſions, but without any effect, were iſſued 
out by the court of England to plenipotentiaries, 
for treating about a peace with the court of France. 
And in the month of March, the brave fir Hugh 
Calverly, governor of Calais, burned about twenty- 


ſix French ſhips in the port of Boulogne, which 


town he laid in aſhes, and carried off a great booty. 
In his return to Calais he learned that the people of 
Picardy had betrayed to the French the caltle of 
Merck, a fort of great conſequence not far from 
Calais, in the abſence of fir Robert Salle, its gover- 
nor; but fir Hugh attacked the place fo vigorouſly, 
that he ſoon retook it, and hanged up all the Picards 
who had betrayed it, as guilty of treaſon. 

About the ſame time Richard entered into a 
treaty with the duke of Brittany, who agreed to 
deliver up into the hands of the Engliſh the ſtrong 
town, cattle, and harbour of Breſt, on condition 
that the ſame ſhould be reſtored to him in caſe of 
a peace, that he ſhould receive the ſum of one thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling in ready caſh, and be allowed 
a penſion of eight hundred pounds per annum. 
The duke alſo engaged to mediate an alliance be- 
tween the court of England and Flanders. All this 
exaſperated the king of France ſo much, that he 
threatened to reannex Brittany to the crown, in 
which he proved as good as his word the following 

ear. | | 
Charles alſo diſcovered this year a deteſtable plot, 
which the king of Navarre had entered into, to 
poiſon him; upon which all the ſtrong holds be- 
longing to that prince were ſeized upon, and he 
was once more driven into the arms of England, 
and admitted an Englith garriſon into Cherbourg: 
but this was not effected without a conſiderable loſs 
on the ſide of the Engliſh ; for the earls of Saliſ- 
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bury and Arundel being fent with a body of land 


forces, on board a ſquadron commanded by ſir 
Philip Courtenay and his brother fir Peter, to take 
poſſeſſion of that fortrels, in their paſſage fell in 
with a flect of Spaniſh men of war, who fiercely at- 
tacked them, and the Engliſh fleet was fo roughly 
bandled, that one of the brothers was dangerouſly 
wounded, and obliged to quit the combat, and 
the other was taken pritoner, and a great number 
of the Engliſh were either taken or killed. How- 
ever, the Engliſh admirals, by keeping the enemy 
in play, gave the tranſports, with the troops on 
board, an opportunity to get into the harbour of 
Cherbourg time enough to ſave the place from the 
French: and the poſſeſſion of this place gave the 
former an inlet into Normandy, as Calais did into 
Picardy. 

Notwithftanding the ſupplies granted by the late 
parliament, little or nothing of conſequence had 
been done for the ſafety of the kingdom, or the 
annoying of the enemy; fo that the people in ge- 
neral were at this time very much exaſperated againſt 
the duke of Lancaſter, whom they looked upon as 
the cauſe of this ſhametul neglect, and publicly 
charged him with embezzling the public treaſure, 
merely to ſupport the pomp which he aſſumed on 
account of his empty title of king of Caſtile: this 
put the duke upon making great preparations, 
and ſtill greater promiſes, for anſwering the expec- 
tations of the nation by an expedition againſt its 
enemies; but while he was thus buſied, an accident 
happened, which greatly increaſed the weight of 
public odium under which he laboured. 

The count of Denia, a Spaniſh nobleman, hav- 
ing been taken priſoner in the battle of Najara, had 
been allowed to return to his own country, on 
leaving his ſon as an hoſtage for his ranſom. The 
father happened to die before the money was paid, 
and the duke of Lancaſter knowing the young count 
to have great intereſt in Caſtile, was deſirous of 
engaging him in his party, and with this view ob- 
tained an order from the council to ſet him at li- 
berty without ranſom. The father of the count 
had been taken in battle by two gentlemen, the 
one named Hawley, the other Shakel : theſe hav- 
ing gotten intelligence of what was doing in the 
council, repreſented to the young Spaniard that he 
could not, in bonour, conſent to their being de- 
prived of the benefit of his ranſom. It has already 
been obſerved, in the courſe of theſe pages, that in 
thoſe dayspriſoners belonged tothe perſons who took 
them, who were ſuppoſed to have as fair a right to 
the money ariſing from their ranſom as to any other 
kind of property whatever. The young Caſtilian 
therefore, who had an high and almoſt romantic 
ſenſe of honour, was ſo fully ſatisfied of the injuſtice 
of the duke's proceeding (though in favour of 
himſelf) that he reſolved to ſacrifice his liberty to 
his honour, and immediately diſappeared, ſo that 
when the lord mayor and ſheriffs were ſent from 
the council ro demand him, he was not to be found. 
Several perſons were committed to the Tower on 
fuſpicion of having been privy to his eſcape ; and 


at length a warrant was granted for ſeizing Hawley 


and Shakel, who thereupon took refuge in Wet- 
minſter abbey, from whence they were not to be 
drawn by any intreaties or menaces. Lancaſter, 
enraged at their obſtinacy, prevailed on the king 
to order fir Adam Boxhull, with fifty men, to bring 
them out by force: this officer executed his com- 
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miſſion with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, and, though he 


found them in the very act of celebrating divine 
lervice, he commanded his ſoldiers to drag them 
from the altar. In this attempt, Hawley, after , 
gallant defence, was ſlain, together with a fer. 
vant who aſſiſted him, and Shakel was taken and 
ſent priſoner to the Tower. 

This, by the clergy, and indeed by the common 
people of that time, was looked upon as an inex- 
piable offence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
hve of his dioceſans excommunicated all (the king 
his mother, and the duke of Lancaſter excepted) 
who were in any degree the contrivers or abettor; 
of this ſacrilegious act. The populace went ſtill 
farther; they loudly charged the duke of Lancaſter 
with the whole of this affair, and ſpared not to lay 
that England muſt never hope for happinels or ſuc- 
cels, ſo long as the great men in power were ſuf. 
fered to violate the molt holy ſanctuaries with im- 
punity. Nevertheleſs, the duke, unmoved by po- 
pular clamour or eccleſiaſtical cenſures, perſiſted in 
his deſign, and prevailed on the king to offer Sha- 
kel, the ſurviving captor of the count of Denia, a 
reward of five hundred marks in ready money, and 
a penſion of one hundred for lite, if he would pro- 
duce his priſoner : Shakel conſented, and then ir 
appeared, to the amazement of every one, that 
the young nobleman, more anxious to preſerve his 
honour than gain his liberty, had worn the dit. 
guiſe of a page to his own keeper. 

It was the month of July before the duke of 
Lancaſter had completed his preparations, to- 
wards the end of which he ct fail with a great 
army, and landing on the coaſt of Brittany, laid 
ſiege to St. Malo's, which was defended by a 
brave officer, at the head of a numerous garriſon. 
The conſtable du Gueſclin, having advice of the 
duke's deſcent, advanced with a body of ten 
thouland horſe, and a great number of other 
forces, to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege : but having 
orders not to hazard a battle, the two armies lay 
for ſome time in ſight of each other, on the op- 
polite banks of the river Rance, which runs by 
St. Malo's, without coming to a general engage- 
ment, notwithſtanding that the duke of Lancaſter 
did his utmoſt to provoke the Frenchman to a 
battle; till at length, tired with expecting him in 
vain, and ſenſible of the difficulty of attacking a 
ſtrong place in the ſight of an enemy who had poſted 
himſelf in ſuch a manner as to be able to take ad- 
vantage of every motion of his adverſary, he raiſed 
the ſiege and returned with his forces to England. 

The ill ſucceſs of this expedition occaſioned a 
general diſcontent throughout the nation; ſo that 
when the parliament met, on the twentieth of Oc- 
tober this year, at Gloceſter, the commons ſeemed 
very little diſpoſed to anſwer the demands of the 
court. The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 
the biſhop of St. David's, the chancellor, repreſent- 
ing the danger to which the nation was expoſed 
from the enemies that ſurrounded it: he expatiated 
on the prodigious expence the king had been at in 
garriſoning thoſe places in France, which were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of England itſelf, 
ſuch as Calais, Breſt, and Cherbourg, and in pro- 
viding for the defence of Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
which were threatened by the king of Caſtile and 
the duke of Anjou. This ſpeech was ſeconded by 
fir Richard Scroop, ſteward of the houſhold, who 


entered more minutely into theſe affairs, and con- 
cluded 
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French to abandon it, and Charles, thus diſap- 
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cluded with a broad intimation, that a conſider- 
able ſum was expected by the government “. 

After much debate on this head, in the courſe 
of which the commons inſiſted upon knowing in 
what manner the former ſums had been expended, 
and whowere intended tofill thegreat offices of ſtare 
for the enſuing year, according to the ordinance of 
the laſt parliament; and, moreover, demanded a 
copy of the enrolment of the laſt ſubſidy, with 
which they were indulged by the court; and, after 
excepting to the ſum of forty- ſix thouſand pounds 
expended on fortreſſes abroad, which they inſiſted 
ſhould be maintained out of the king's own revenue 
and patrimonial eſtate, they at length concurred 
with the lords in granting the king a three years 
ſubſidy on wool and leather, to a conſiderable 
amount; as alfo ſix pence in the pound on all mer- 
chandize imported and exported, for one year: 
but this was, in the next ſeſſion, revoked, and, in 
lieu thereof, a poll tax laid upon all orders of men 
throughout the kingdom. 

This great ſupply gave a new turn to the war 
with France. In the beginning of the year 1379, 
a powerful fleet was fitted out, and the gallant fir 
Hugh Calverly, being recalled from his govern- 
ment of Calais, was, together with fir Thomas 
Piercy, made an admiral of England. This fleet 
ſcoured the Channel in their turn, and made ſeve- 
ral deſcents on the French coaſt, in which they 
took and plundered the towns of Port St. Pierre 
and Villette, and raiſed contributions on the adja- 
cent country; after which, reimbarking their forces, 
they, upon their return home, made a ſecond land- 
ing near St. Omer's, the ſuburbs of which they 
burnt, pillaged the great fair at Stacpol, and cut 
off a great convoy of ammunition and proviſions 
deſigned for the town of Ardres; while the earl of 
Saliſbury, who had ſucceeded fir Hugh Calverly in 
the government of Calais, ſeconded theſe opera- 
tions by continually harraſſing the French in Pi- 
cardy : and as the Engliſh were ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, and had, as we 
have ſeen, lately obtained a grant of Cherbourg 
from the king of Navarre, and of Breſt from the 
duke of Brittany, they were able to invade France | 
in almoſt every quarter, and thus found it an eaſy 
matter to keep that government in perpetual terror 
and apprehenſion. 

Charles V. ſenſible of theſe diſadvantages, re- 
ſolved to remove them by diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh 
of theſe important places : with this view he gave 
orders for the blocking up Breſt by land, while 
the king of Caſtile's fleet was to block it up by ſea; 
but the death of this latter prince obliged the 


pointed, had recourſe to other meaſures to diſtreſs 
his enemies, by declaring the duke of Brittany at- 


tainted of treaſon, as having borne arms againſt 


the king of France, his liege lord, and annexing | 


his duchy to that- crown. This ſentence was paſſed 
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— council of peers at Paris, without any oppo- 
ition. 

Charles V. though undoubtedly one of the viſeſt 
princes that ever ſat on the throne of France, ſeems 
in this ſtep to have deviated from his ordinary 
prudence; and not having well weighed the con- 
ſequence of carrying matters to ſuch an extremity, 
reſtored at once the duke of Brictany's affairs, by 
a blow that was deſigned to complete his ruin; for 
the Breton nobility, ſenſible that they muſt loſe all 
their importance the moment their duchy became 
reannexed to the crown of France, and, moreover, 
reſenting that Charles had not at all conſulted them 
in this meaſure, reſolved at all events to oppoſe the 
deſigns of that monarch. With this view they 
held ſeveral meetings among themſelves, where 
many aſſociations were formed by the nobility and 
towns in different parts of the province, to raiſe 
forces and ſtand by one another tor the defence of 
their liberties: and conſidering that it would be 
much better for them to be 1ſubjzCt to a chief who 
was on many occalions forced to court them, than to 
a powerful king whoie will would be their law, and 
who would only regard them in the light of vallals, 
they reſolved to invite home their duke; and ac- 
cordingly a depuration of three or four noblemen 
was ſent to England for that purpoſe, with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of an univerſal riſing in his fa- 
vour. The duke hereupon applied to Richard and 
his council for their advice, who encouraged him to 
embrace this favourable turn of fortune, promiſ- 
ing him at the ſame time powerful aſſiſtance; and 
an Engliſh fleet was fitted out, under the command 
of the admirals fir Thomas Piercy and fir Hugh 
Calverly, on board of which the duke embarked 
with the deputies, and was landed, with a few 
Engliſh troops, in his own dominions, where he 
was received with a cordiality beyond his expecta- 
tion, Three great towns, Dinant, Rennes, and 
Vannes, immediately declared for him, as did moſt 
of the principal nobility; and he ſaw his army 
every hour increaſed by numbers of Bretons, 
who, deſerting the French ſervice, flocked to his 
ſtandard. 

In the ſpring of this year, 1379, a moſt terrible 
plague broke out in the North of England, which 
depopulated the greateſt part cf the country : this 
calamity was farther aggravated by a furious ir- 
ruption of the Scots, who, on this occaſion com- 
mitted the moſt ſhocking acts of cruelty and out- 
rage. 

y Eaſter a parliament was holden at Weſt- 
minſter; and the commons, highly pleaſed with 
the good ſucceſs of the duke of Brittany, who was 
a great favourite with them, chearfully agreed to 
the demands of the crown for a farther ſupply, eſ- 
pecially as they were told that part of it was to be 
employed in ſupporting that duke. The ſubſidy 
granted on this occaſion was of a very remark- 
able nature : it was a Kind of poll or capitation 


* Mr. Guthrie, from the Parliament Rolls, gives us the 
following account of the method of the commons preſenting 
their ſpeaker to the king. * The commons having retired to 
their houſe, choſe for their ſpeaker fir John Pickering ; who, 
being preſented to the king, made proteſtation, for himſelf 
and the commons of England, firſt, That if he ſhould utter 
any thing to the prejudice, danger, ſlander, or diſgrace of the 
king and his crown, or in leſſening the honour or eſtate of the 
great lords, it might not be taken notice of by the king, and 
that the lords would paſs it by ; for that the commons highly 
deſired to maintain the honour and eſtate of the king, and the 
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rights of the crown : as alſo to 22 the reverence due to the 
lords in all points. That as for his own perſon, he made his 
requeſt that if, by indiſeretion, he ſpoke any thing unwarily 
by common conſent of his companions, it might be amended 
by them, before their departure or afterwards. I his requeſt 
(continues my author) contains a brief abridgment of the 
privileges of the commons within their own houſe, which fill 
continue; and were, perhaps, much older than the Conqueſt 
itſelf, though not enjoyed under the ſame form as now.” Guth. 
Hiſt, of Eng. vol. ü. p. 300. 


* tax, 
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tax, to be raiſed according to the general abilities 
of the lay pcople, from ten marks to four pence 
each perſon in the realm, from the age of ſixteen. 

The court having got this great ſupply, pro- 
ceeded with vigour in the war with France. Their 
firſt ſtep was to ſend out a ſtrong fleet, under fir 


Hugh Calverly and fir Thomas Piercy, to the al- 


ſiltance of the duke of Brittany. A conſiderable | 


number of the beſt land forces were put on board 
this ſquadron, and fir John Arundel appointed land 
gencral of the expedition: but they were hardly 
out of ſight of the Engliſh coaſt, when they were 
overtaken by a moſt furious tempeſt, in which no 
leſs than thirty-five tranſports, with upwards of a 
thouſand men, were loſt; and fir John Arundel 
himſelf, with his ſhip, went to the bottom: the 
reſt of the fleet, with ſir Hugh Calverly, ſteered 
for St. Malo's, where the conſtable du Gueiclin had 
been lately ſent by the king of France, to reinforce 
that garriſon, and, if poſſible, reduce the Bretons 
to obedience. The harbour having a very narrow 
entrance, a ſmall part of the Engliſh only could 
get in ata time; thoſe who were not yet entered, 
were attacked by a ſquadron of French and Spaniſh 
fhips, and were very near being taken; but fir 
Hugh Calverly, being apprized of their danger, 
inſtantly ſtood out of the harbour again, and fall- 
ing with unparalleled fury upon the enemy, ob- 
hged them to ſheer off, and brought his whole 
fleet ſafely into the harbour. In the mean time the 
French having blocked up Cherbourg, were beaten 
off, with great loſs, by ſir John Harleſton, the gover- 
nor, and fir Geoffrey Worſely, and the place amply 
ſupplied with proviſions and ammunition from the 
Engliſh fleet. Very little elſe of conſequence was 
done during this year on the continent. The earl of 
Saliſbury was now removed from the government 
of Calais, and Harleſton from that of Cherbourg, to 
other poſts of command and honour ; and fir John 
Devreux ſucceeded the former, and fir William 
de Windeſor, who had married Alice Pierce, the 
hte king's miſtreſs, the latter. 

On the ſixteenth of January, 1380, the parlia- 
ment ſat at Weſtminſter, in purſuance of a ſum- 
mons from the crown, but in a very ill humour at 

the little advantage or glory the nation had acquired 


in return for the prodigious ſums it had granted, 


nothing of conſequence having been done, except- 
ing the reſtoration of the duke of Brittany, and 
that had been chiefly effected by his own ſubjects : 
the firſt meaſure, therefore, of this ſeſſion was a pe 
tition from the commons, requeſting, © that as 
the king was now near the age at which his grand- 
father had taken upon him the government, he 
might be declared major (that is, of age), and af- 
fame the direction of the ſtate, with the aſſiſtance 
of the chancellor, treaſurer, privy-ſeal, chamber: 
lain, and ſteward of the houſhold, appointed by the 
houſe.” They likewiſe prayed, © that a commiſ- 
ſion might be granted to certain perſons to ſurvey 
and examine, in all courts and places, the ſtate of 
the revenue, the expences of the king's houſhold, 
and the conduct of officers, &c.” Another peti- 
tion was againſt the numberleſs papal proviſions, ex- 
pectations, and reverſions, which had, from the 
time of Clement V. done infinite damage to the 
nation : this was occaſioned by the rapacious con- 
duct of the then pope, Urban V. who had lately 
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beſtowed the archdeaconry of Bath upon the cardi: 
nal of Ciſteron, a profeſſed enemy ot the Englith . 
gratified another with the priory of Denhurſt, and 
granted a great number of proviſions to forejoners. 
in violation of the agreement between the late king 
and that pontiff's predeceſſor. This occaſioned a 
ſtatute to prevent the farming any benefices granted 
to aliens *. Another ſtature was alſo made, to 
lodge the power of juſtices of the peace in a new 
commiſſion. After having made theſe regulations 
the parliament voted a conſiderable aid, and con. 
tinued the ſubſidy on wool for a year longer, and 
then broke up their ſeſſion ; but not till they had 
preſented a petition, praying that another parlia- 
ment might not be called, to charge the poor 
commons till that time two years. 

On the firſt of March, this year, a league offen- 
ſive and defenſive, was concluded between Richard 
and the duke of Brittany, by which it was provided 
< that all places conquered by the joint troops of 
the two powers, ſhould belong to the duke and his 
heirs, without any diſpute : it was alſo agreed, that 
neither of the contracting parties ſhould make peace 
without the conſent of the other.” This treaty, 
however, was foon rendered ineffectual by the per- 
fidy and ingratitude of the Bretons. | 

It was now reſolved to ſupport the duke in a 
powerful manner. The minittry equipped a new 
armament, and Thomas of Woodſtock, earl of 
Buckingham, was appointed commander in chief 
of the army, which conſiſted of three thouſand 
archers, and as many men at arms, with their fol- 
lowers, and a numerous body of infantry : he was 
accompanied by the lord Baſſet, fir Thomas Piercy, 
fir Hugh Calverly, fir John Harleſton, fir Robert 
Knolles, fir William de Windeſore, and a great 
number of young gentlemen as volunteers. By 
ſome unaccountable delay, however, it was the 
latter end of July before the earl landed at Calais, 
where having tarried a few days to refreſh his 
troops, he began his march, penetrating into the 
heart of France, extending his ravages through Pi- 
cardy, Champagne, Brie, Beauce, the Gatinois, 
and the county of Orleans, till he joined his allies 
in the province of Brittany : the duke of Burgun- 


dy, with an army greatly ſuper or to that of the 
Engliſh, endeavoured to oppoſe his progreſs ; but 
the French were ſo intimidated by the former ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Engliſh, that no ſuperiority of num- 
bers could encourage them to hazard a general en- 
gagement with the troops of that nation. 

In the mean time the conſtable du Gueſclin hav- 
ing perſuaded Charles V. that his wiſeſt courſe was 
to detach the duke of Brittany from the intereſts of 
England, by compromiſing all differences with him, 
and taking him into favour, that prudent monarch 
liſtened to this wholeſome advice; and the duke of 
Brittany being informed of the diſpoſitions of the 
French monarch, readily joined in the propoſal, 
glad of being able peaceably to enjoy his duchy, 
which he could not hope to do fo long as France 
continued his enemy; and notwithſtanding he knew 
that the earl of Buckingham was in full march to 


his aſſiſtance with a fine army, and notwithſtanding 


the treaty he had ſo lately concluded with Richard, 
he ſuffered his intereſt to get the better of his ho- 
nour and gratitude, and entered into a private ne- 


gociation with the court of France. The effects of 
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Buckingham, who had by this time formed the 
liege of Nantes, and who, after lying two months 
and more before the place, without being joined 
by any of the Bretons, was at laſt obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, and put his army into winter- quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Vannes. The duke of Brit- 
tany attempted to make an apology for his conduct, 
but the earl of Buckingham ſoon diſcovered the 
true motive of his behaviour, of which he took care 
to acquaint his court, Who reſolved to ſend, in the 
enſuing ſpring, 2 powerful army to reinforce the 
carl, and enable him to act againſt France, inde- 
pendent of the aſſiſtance of this back{liding ally. 
On the ſixteenth day of September, this year, 
died Charles V. king of France, leaving his throne 
to his ſon Charles VI. a minor under twelve years 
of age. This event might have proved of conſi- 
derable advantage to the Engliſh, had the duke of 
Brittany continued firm to his engagements z but 
thinking it the ſafeſt way to take advantage of the 
contuſion of the court of France in the beginning 
of a minority, he quickly concluded a treaty with 
the new king, who granted him all he could deſire. 
The poſture of affairs being entirely changed by 
this agreement, and the duke of Brittany having 
no farther ufe for the Engliſh, ſent a deputation 
of his nobility to the earl ot Buckingham, deſiring 
that nobleman to give him a meeting at Rennes; 
which the latter complying with, the duke, after 
ſome ſpecious apologies, in which he affected to lay 
the blame of all that had been done on his ſubjects, 
who, he ſaid, had compelled him to take this ſtep, 
concluded with acquainting him that the ſtates of 
Brittany had come to a reſolution of not ſuffering 
the Engliſh to remain in their country longer than 
the firſt opportunity they had of departing, for 
which purpoſe he made the earl an offer to provide 
him with tranſports to land him and his army fafely 


in England. The earl could not help loſing his 


temper on this occaſion, and ſeverely reproached 
the duke and his people with their clandeſtine con- 
duct and want of good faith; but, after all, was 
obliged to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the juncture, 
and, the ſhips being ready for him, he embarked 
with his troops, and landed ſafely in England on 
the third of April, 1381. 

The duke of Brittany having done homage to 
the new king of France for his duchy, in the ſame 
manner as he had done to his father heretofore, was 
reinſtated in the full poſſeſſion thereof; and, more- 
over, it was agreed, that the earldom of Montfort 
ſhould be reſtored to him, on his doing homage 
for the ſame, and taking an oath that he would for 
the futute become a good and loyal ſubject to the 
king and kingdom of France, and join with him 
againſt the king of England, the king of Navarre, 
and all the enemies of France“. 

Thus ended this expedition, which had fruitlefl- 
ly coſt the Engliſh much blood and treaſure. Wal- 
ſingham, on this occaſion, laments “the ſenſeleſs 
folly of the Engliſh, in being ready at every one's 
call, to ſpend the blood and treaſure of their na- 
tion, and brave the greatelt dangers and fatigues in 
foreign countries, to ſerve a falle and ungrateful 
ally, who, inſtead of requiting them for their ge- 
nerous goodneſs, or acknowleging their ſervices, 
wiſhed them gone the moment they arrived to their 
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this double-dealing were ſoon felt by the earl of | relief +.” Happy would it have been for this coun- 


try, had no later hiſtorian found reaſon to make 
the ſame melancholy oblervation ! The Engliſh; 
however, comforted themſelves on this occaſion; 
that they had ſtill in their hands Breſt and Cher- 
bourg, which all the power of France could not 
force them to give up. 

While the earl of Buckingham was employed in 
this unſucceſsful expedition, the Scots made re- 
peated irruptions into the northern counties, which 
they ravaged with fire and ſword; and the Engliſh 
government, inſtead of exerting themſelves to pu- 
nith theſe inſolent and cruel invaders, meanly pro- 
poſed a treaty of peace, which was gladly embraced 
by the Scots, and was finally concluded for three 
years by the duke of Lancaſter (who had a com- 
miſſion for thar purpoſe), on the ſixth of Septem- 
ber, The duke was univerſally charged with be- 
ing the adviſer of theſe inglorious meaſures, that 
his nephew's arms might be more diſengaged to 
ſerve his own views upon the crown of Caſtile, to 
which he laid claim in virtue of his marriage with 
Conſtantia, eldeſt daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 

On the fifth of November, this year, 1381, a 
parliament was ſummoned to meet at Northampton, 
notwithſtanding that the court had promiſed thar 
one ſhould not meet again under a twelvemonth. 
Here the crown made a demand of no leſs than one 
hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, an unheard-of 
ſum in thoſe days, to be raiſed within the year. 
Accordingly it cauſed exceeding warm debates in 
the aſſembly z but the neceſſity of a ſupply to pro- 
vide for the public exigences being evident, it was 
agreed by the lords and commons, to give three 
groats of every perſon in the kingdom, males and 
temales, of the age of fifteen years, of what cons 
dition and eſtate ſoever they were, except mere 
beggars, the ſufficient people in every town to cons 
tribute to the aſſiſtance of the leſs able, ſo as none 
paid above ſixty groats, including thoſe for himſelf 
and wife. Two parts of this tax was to be paid 
fifteen days after St. Hillary, and the other at 
Whitſuntide next after. 

This reſolution being agreed to, the court, in 
order to levy the money more ſpeedily, farmed out 
the grant of this tax to a ſet of rapacious perſons; 
who extorted the ſame with great rigour from the 
people ; and this fevertty excited a mutiny, which 
had well nigh deftroyed the Engliſh conſtitution; 

The inſurrection began in Kent, about Whit- 
ſuntide, 1381 ; where one of the collectors com- 
ing to the houſe of a tyler at Deptford, of the 
name of Walter, and afterwards better known by 
that of Wat Tyler, demanded twelve perice, or 
three groats for one of his daughters, which the 
plebeian refuſed, urging that ſhe was under the age 
preſcribed by act of parliament z but the inſolent 
tax-gatherer infiſting upon ſatisfying himſelf as to 
her puberty by an indecent action, Tyler in a rage 
beat out the fellow's brains with a hammer. 
Knowing that he muſt fuffer for this fact, he en- 
deavoured to defend himſelf by engaging his 
neighbours in a like reſiſtance againſt thoſe pub- 
licans. In this he had all the ſucceſs he could 
deſire: his cauſe was immediately eſpouſed by all 
the populace of the neighbourhood, who inſtantly 
took up arms, and being joined by the peaſants of 


Eſſex, Surry, Suſſex, Hertfordſhire, and other 


—_— 


* Daniel, Hiſt. de France ſous Charles VI. Nouvelle Hiſt. de Bretagne. 
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neighbouring counties, who all thought themſelves 
aggrieved by the tax, and the manner of its being 
collected, they in a ſhort time took the field to the 
number of an hundred thoutand; and having} 
choten Wat Tyler for their head, they marched in 
a body to Blackheath. The duke of Lancaſter 
was then on the borders of Scotland : his army had 
zaft been diſbanded, in conſequence of the treaty 
of peace with that country, and the number of 
regular troops in the kingdom was very incon- 
fiderable; ſo that the government was in the 
greateſt conſternation, having every thing to fear 
trom this lawleſs rout. A council was called, in 
which it was reſolved that the king ſhould {end a 
meſſage to enquire the reaſon of this tulmultuous 
meeting; when the mutineers returned for anſwer, 
that they were come to ſpeak with him about 
certain important affairs, and deſired he would 
eme and hear what they had to propoſe.” Upon 
this inſolent anſwer being brought to the court, 
there was a debate in the council, whether the king 
ſhould treat in perſon with the rebels, and thereby 
induce them by gentle promiſes to lay down their 
arms: as there was no proſpect, from their formid- 
able numbers, to quiet them in any other manner. 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and {tr Robert Hales, 
maſter of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, op- 

ſed this meaſure, as they thought it both unſafe 
for the perſon, and derogatory to the dignity, of 
the king to treat with ſuch ruffians : but it being 
repreſented to the court that they were in full 
march for the city of London, the magiſtrates of 
which declared it would be impoſiible to deny them 


entrance, the young king actually went down in 
his barge, with his attendants, as far as Rother 
hithe, and held a conference upon the water with 
ſome of their heads, who invited him to come on 
ſhore; but this propoſal being rejected, their in- 
dignation was violently raiſed againſt the courtiers 
and counſellors of the king, to whole repreſenta- 
tions they imputed this refuſal. They now pro- 
ceeded to London, opening all goals in their way 
and ſetting free the priſoners, who joined them; 
and the magiſtrates of the city were now obliged to 
throw open the gates of the bridge, to give them 
admittance, the rabble threatening, in caſe of a 
refuſal, to burn the ſuburbs firſt, and then the 
capital itſelf to the ground. Having thus got en- 
trance into London, they gave a looſe to the 
greateſt exceſſes, plundering the houſes of the 
richeſt citizens, and abuſing their perſons and 
thoſe of their wives and daughters : a part of them 
ran to the duke of Lancaſter's palace, in the Savoy, 
to which they inſtantly ſet fire; and this pile, the 
moſt ſuperb in all England, was burned down, 
and all the rich plate, with the moveables, con- 
ſumed in the flames. They next beheaded all 
the gentlemen that came in their way, butchered 
all the lawyers and attorneys, whom they particu- 
larly hated ; and the Temple, with the magnifi. 
cent priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, at Clerken- 
well, with all the furniture, records, books, and 


papers in both, underwent the fate of the Szyoy. 
houſe. 

The next day they divided themſelves into 
three bodies; one under a leader, named Jack 
Straw, the next in authority to Wat Tyler, Vent 
to Highbury Manor, lying two miles to the north 
of London; and another diviſion went to Mile. 
End-Green; and another body cantoned them. 
ſelves in St. Catherine's and all round the Tower 
to prevent the eſcape of the miniſters and noble. 
men who had taken ſhelter there, and whom they 
had voted to deſtruction. The king, who had ally 
taken up his quarters in the Tower, tor the greate: 
ſecurity of his perſon, being informed that tha 
party at Mile-End, conſiſting chiefly of the Effex 
men, ſeemed to be the mult tractable, reſolved to 
go and treat with them in perſon; and having found 
means to get out of the Tower unperceived by 
Tyler or his party of Kentiſh men, who ſurroundead 
it, but were all tumult and diſorder, he repaired 
to Mile-End, and demanded of that body, wha: 
they would have; telling them, that he was thei; 
king, and that he was come to hear and redref; 
their grievances. They inſiſted upon a general 
amneſty ; the abolition of all bondage; liberty of 
trade in all market-towns without tolls or impotts; 
and ſtated rents on lands, inſtead of the ſervice 
required by villanage. Theſe requeſts the king 
was obliged to aſſent to, with a ſeeming readineſs. 
provided they would lay down their arms and re- 
turn home. This compliance of the king gained 
ſo much upon the Eſſex men, that they inſtantly 
diſperſed, and returned to their ſeveral habitations, 
leaving a few of each pariſh in their county, to 
carry down with them the charters of freedom and 
general pardon to be granted them *. 

While the king was holding this parley with one 
party of the inſurgents, thoſe poſted round the 
Tower, under Wat Tyler, demanded admittance 
into the place : there were within the Tower at 
that time no leſs than twelve hundred of the beſt 
troops in England; but, by an unaccountable 
puſillanimity, they retuſed to defend the place, 
upon which the gates were ſet open, and the rebels 
entered, whoſe behaviour on this occaſion was 
equally brutiſh and barbarous : Simon Sudbury, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancellor, was 
the firſt who fell a victim to their fury, being 
dragged to Tower-hill, where his head was ſtruck 
off, and his lifeleſs corſe inſulted in the moſt in- 
human manner. The lord-treaſurer, fir Robert 
Hales, was next murdered; as was Legg, thc 
Flemiſh farmer of the late tax. 

And now the rebels having taſted of blood, grew 
ravenous after more; and they beheaded, or other- 
wiſe murdered, numbers of perſons, both Engliſh- 
men and foreigners, who were obnoxious to them. 
At length, however, the more reputable citizens ot 
London began to recover from their conſternation : 
Walworth (who was that year lord mayor) and the 
gallant Philpot promiſed the king that they would 
ſupport him againſt the rebels, provided they could 


— 


The form of theſe charters was as follows: 

« Richard, by the grace of God, king of England and 
France; and lord of Ireland, to all his bailiffs and faithful 
ſubjects to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting, Know 
ye, that, of our ſpecial grace, we have manumitted or ſet free, 
all and ſingular our liege ſubjects, and others, cf the county 
of Eſſex; and them, and every of them, from all bondage do 
quit and releaſe by theſe preſents; and alſo we pardon to all 


eur ſ:id liegemen and ſubjeRs all manner of felonies, treaſons, 


tranſgreſſions. and extortions, by them, or any of them, in 
any manner whatſoever done or committed, and all and every 
outlawry and outlawries, if any be, or ſhall be, publiſhed 
againſt them or any of them, for or by occaſion of the pre- 
maſſes, and do therefore, to them, and every one of them, 
grant our higheſt peace. In witneſs whereof we cauſe theſe 
our letters to be made patent. Witneſs ourſelf, at London, 


the fifteenth of June, in the fourth year of our reign.” Walking. 
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be for ſome time amuſed with propoſals. Richard, 
therefore, on the fifteenth of June, ſent one of 
his domeſtics, fir John Newton to acquaint the rout 
under Tyler, of the terms he had granted the 
Eſſex men, who, in conſequence thereof, had retired 
peaceably home; and that upon the ſame com- 
pliance they might have the lame terms: but the 
lavage plebeians, fluſhed with. their late ſucceſſes, 
had formed the deſign of murdering the king and 
all his nobles, and burying all the government in 
a general anarchy; Tyler, therefore, made no 
other reply to the king's meſſage, but that he 
would conſent to a peace, provided he liked the 
terms. Upon this Richard ſent him three charters, 
one after another, in the ſpace of a few hours, all 
which were rejected with the moſt provoking in- 
ſolence. At length the king rode out to Smith- 
field, attended by the lord mayor and other officers 
of the city, and ſent fir John Newton again to the 
demagogue, to invite him to a conference in that 
place, that he might know his demands, and, if 
poſſible, ſatisfy them. Tyler then began to move 
towards the place, with his followers, but ſo ſlowly, 
that Newton deſired him to quicken his pace, as 
the king waited for him: “ Haſte then yourſelf 
(replied the inſolent rebel), I ſhall take my own 
time.” The truth is, T'yler was as willing to gain 
time as the king was, for he expected a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from Hertfordſhire and the adjacent 
counties the next day, or the day after. His 
ſhuffling delays, however,. happily terminated in 
his own deſtruction ; for by this time the magi- 
ſtrates of London had got together a budy of well- 
armed and well affected citizens; and fir Robert 
Knolles arrived the day before in the city, at the 
head of a thouſand veterans, who lay ready to act 
upon occaſion, When Tyler came into the royal 

reſence he never offered to alight from his horſe; 
and fir John Newton putting him in mind of what 
decency and duty required of him in the preſence 
of his ſovereign, the traitor was ſo offended with 
his freedom that he would have plunged his dag- 
ger into his heart, had not the king, tuddenly ad- 
vancing, drawn off his attention by demanding 
of him what he had to requeſt? Tyler made ſuch 
extravagant propoſals, that Richard knew not 
what to ſay to him: he demanded, in ſhort, that 
all the ancient laws ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 
government modelled according to certain fantaſ- 
tical notions framed by himſelf; moreover, that 
all bondmen ſhould be ſet free; that all warrens, 
parks, and chaces ſhould be open and common to 
all, ſo that the poor as well as the rich ſhould have 
liberty to fiſh, fowl, and hunt in all places through- 
out the kingdom: theſe, and ſeveral other pro- 
poſals, he made in ſuch a wild and unconnected 
manner, that Richard did not well underſtand him; 
and this audacious rebel, conſtruing his ſilence into 
a contemptuous refuſal, lifred up his dagger as if 
he meant to ſtrike the king with it, and even laid 
hold of his bridle ; upon which Walworth, the 
mayor, who had with difficulty curbed his indig- 
nation during the former part of this extraordinary 
conference, rode up to Tyler, and diſcharged ſo 
violent a blow upon his head with the mace he 
carried in his hand, that the arch-rebel tumbled 
ſenſeleſs from his horſe, when Philpot with his 
word diſpatched him entirely. 
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The Kentiſh men ſeeing their leader fall, cried 
out, © Our captain is killed; let us revenge his 
death!” and bending their bows, prepared to let 
fly a ſhower of arrows againſt the king and his 
attendants, which might have flain the greateſt 
part of them, had not young Richard, with an 
admirable interpidity and preſence of mind, rode 
up alone to the incenſed multitude, whom he ad- 
dreſſed with a chearful yet reſolute air, ſaying 
What is this, my lieges? what are you about to 
do? would you kill your king? Give yourſelves no 
concern about the death of that traitor; I will be 
your captain : follow me, and you ſhall have what- 
ever you can reaſonably deſire.” Upon ſaying 
theſe words, he gently turned his horſe, and, put- 
ing himſelf at their head, rode towards the fields 
of Iſlington, The mob were ſo confounded with 
the bold action of Walworth, and the death of their 
leader, and ſo over-awed with the preſence and 
magnanimity of the young king, that they followed 
him, almoſt mechanically, without knowing whither 
they were going ; but they were no ſooner come 
into the fields, than they ſaw marching towards them 
a troop of two thouſand armed citizens and vete- 
ran ſoldiers, headed by fir Robert Knolles: this 
ſight ſtruck them with ſuch terror that they imagined 
the whole city was in arms to attack them; and 
the foremoſt, ranks throwing down their weapons, 
called out for mercy. This proceeding ſo fright- 
ened the reſt, who knew not the cauſe, that in an 
inſtant they were all on their knees, ſuing for the 
royal pardon. Sir Robert Knolles would have per- 
ſuaded the king to put a number of them to death, 
in order to ſtrike a terror into their companions in 
other parts of the kingdom; but the king, with 
equal juſtice and lenity, obſerved that as many 
had joined them more from force than inclination, 
he was not willing to confound the innocent with 
the guilty by an undiſtinguiſhed carnage: and 
granting them the ſame charters with which he had 
indulged the Eſſex men, this whole multitude diſ- 
perſed without the effuſion of any blood but that of 
their leader. The king now returning to the city, 
conferred the honour ot knighthood on Walworth, 
the lord mayor, John Philpot, Nicholas Brambre, 
and Robert Laund, aldermen, for their ſignal ſer- 
vices on this occaſion; and likewiſe beſtowed grants 
in land of one hundred pounds per annum to the 
firſt, and forty pounds to the others, to them and 
their heirs for ever“. 

Hiſtory can hardly parallel an event ſo ſingular as 
this, and attended with ſuch extraordinary circum- 
ſtances ; and we cannot without wonder behold a 
ſingle man, as the mayor of London, dare to kill 
a ſucceſsful rebel, at the head of thirty thouſand of 
his followers, fluſhed with blood and ſlaughter; nor 
is it leſs ſurpriſing to ſee a young prince, barely 
ſixteen years of age, poſſeſs ſuch a preſence of mind 
and reſolution, and that his boldneſs ſhould pro- 
duce fo happy an effect: in fine, that ſuch a nu- 
merous multitude, in the very height of their 
proſperity, and having trampled upon all oppoſi- 
tion, ſhould diſperſe on a ſudden by a panic fear, 
at the ſight of a few armed citizens: theſe things, 
I ſay, cannot be conſidered without the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment ; and the cauſe can only be aſcribed 
to Him who holds the hearts of the people in his 


hand. Indeed, had Tyler poſſeſſed common ſenſe, 


It is a common notion that the dagger was added upon this account to the city arms: but Mr. Stowe thinks it to be 


rather St. Paul's ſword, See his Survey, lib. ii. p. 186. 
53 
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nay, had he ſurvived that day, the laws and liberty | 


of England would have met their final overthrow : 
the Hertfordſhire rebels were in full march to join 
Tyler when they heard of his death. The nobi- 
lity and gentry of the ſeveral counties being in- 
formed of this inſurrection, which threatened the 
kingdom with inſtant ruin, haſted up to London 
with their vaſſals and adherents ; and Richard had 
foon an army amounting to forty thouland men. 
The rebels, afrer ſome lictle reſiſtance, were 
every where glad to lay down their arms, and ſub- 
mit to the king's mercy. The charters of en- 
franchifementsand pardon were revoked by another 
charter, dated the ſecond of July; the low people 
were reduced to theſame ſtate of fubmiſſion and de- 
pendence in which they formerly had been placed; 
and ſeveral of the ringleaders were executed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

Some prejudiced monkiſh writers have ridicu- 
louſly pretended, thatWickliff and his doctrines had 
a principal effect in ſpiriting up the minds of the 
people to this inſurrection : but this event may be 
accounted for upon the principles we have already 
ſuggeſted, namely, the impolitic taxes, and till 
more impolitic method of collecting them, laid on 
by the two laſt parliaments; and every hiſtorian of 
credit concurs in acknowledging that theſe inſurrec- 
tions were the deſperate efforts of ignorant ple- 
beians, to emerge from a ſtate of villanage and 
ſlavery: and that they were excited to rebellion by 
one John Ball, a fanatic prieſt, who inflamed them 
with ſermons and quaint rhymes, extremely well 
calculated ro work up the minds of ignorant ruſtics 
to fury and enthuſiaſm *. This buſy prieſt, at 
the place of execution, made the following con- 
feſſion of the plan which had been laid by the 
rebels, had they ſucceeded in their work: they 
were to have ſeized the king's perſon, and carried 
him about with them through the ſeveral counties 
of England, as a ſanction to their proceedings: 
to have murdered the nobility, gentry, lawyers, and 
even all. the biſhops and prieſts, excepting the 
Mendicant or Begging Friars : laſt of all they were 
to have diſpatched the king himſelf; and, after 
forming a digeſt of laws of their own, to have 
elected one of themſelves king over each county 
in England, Wart Tyler having been appointed for 
Kent. Having conducted this rebellion to its 
period, we ſhall now attend the affairs of England 
in other quarters. | | 

During theſe commotions, the duke of Lancaſter 
was in the North, managing the treaty with the 
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Scots, who were thereby engaged not to take ad. 
vantage of the troubles in England; and the duke 
having received the news of the outrages the rebels 
had committed upon his palace, and the bloody re- 
_ they vowed againſt his perſon, he could not 
think of returning to court; and being alſo fear. 
ful of giving the northern counties a pretence to 
imitate the ſouthern, if he ſtaid in the kingdom 
he deſired leave from the court of Scotland to re. 
ſide ſome time at Edinburgh, till the ſtorm was 
blown over. The king of Scotland not only chear- 
fully granted his requeſt, but even offered him 
twenty thouſand men to ſuppreſs the rebels. This 
the duke refuſed, wiſely judging that, as he was 
already fo unpopular, by introducing of foreigners 
into the kingdom he might occaſion a general re. 
volt: but not all his caution could prevent the 
tongue of malice from wounding his reputation in 
the - moſt ſenſible part; and there were not thoſe 
wanting who ſpread a report, that he deſigned to 
march to London at the head of a Scottiſh army, 
and ſeize the crown; an accuſation equally baſe and 
groundleſs. Much about this time, likewiſe, he 
received a groſs affront from his obliged friend the 
earl of Northumberland, who could not conceal his 
reſentment at the duke's condeſcenſion with regard 
to the Scots, and denied him a paſſage through his 
eſtates, and had even refuſed to admit his ducheſs 
into one of his caſtles, by which ſhe had been ob- 
hged to travel twenty miles by night before ſhe 
reached Knareſborough. 
At length the duke of Lancaſter receiving let- 
ters from his nephew Richard, acquainting him 
with the rebellion being ſuppreſſed, and invit- 
ing him back with the moſt cordial expreſſions 
of friendſhip and eſteem, he ſer out for England, 
and arrived at Berkhamſtead, where the court then 
was. The firſt thing he did, was to complain in 
bitter terms of the earl of Northumberland's be- 
haviour; nor did he ſcruple to charge him openly 
with treaſonable deſigns : upon this the earl be- 
ing ſent for to court, and the duke repeating the 
charge in his preſence, the former was ſo in- 
cenſed, that he gave a looſe to expreſſions fo of- 
fenſive ro majeſty, that the king inſtantly or- 
dered him under arreſt ; but he was bailed out 
by two noblemen, his friends, who offered them- 
ſelves as ſecurities for his peaceable appearance at 
the enſuing r which was to meet on 
the eighth of November. In the mean time Ri- 
chard laboured ſo heartily to reconcile theſe two 
powerful ſubjects, that at length he, though not 


© Some of theſe, as tranſmitted by Knyghton, cannot but 
be agreeable to the reader, who will thereby be enabled to 


judge of thewit and languageof thecommon people of England 
in * days of Chaucer. The common topic of this Ball, 


in his preachments to the rabble, was this diſtich: 
« When Adam dalfe, and Eve ſpan, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 
A Letter of John Ball, to the Commons of Eſſex. 


john Sheep, ſometime St. Mary prieſt of York, and now 


of Colcheſter, greeteth well John Nameleſs, and John the 
Miller, and John the Carter, and biddeth them beware of 
evil in Borough, and ſtand together in God's name, and ple 


chaſtiſe well Hob the Robber. John the Miller hath yground 
ſmall, ſmall, ſmall ; the king 's ſon of heaven ſhall pay all.“ 
Another : 
« John Ball gretyth you well all, and doth you to under- 
ſtond that be hath rungen the bell; now ryght and myght, 
Il and fkyll. God ſpede you every dell. Now is tyme, 
falſeneſs and gile haveth reigned too long, and trewth hath 
been ſet under a lokke, and falſeneſs — gile reigneth in 


everylk flokke, and clerks for welth worth them woe. God do | 


bote, for nowze is time.” 


I ſhall here ſubjoin a critical remark made by Mr. Ander- 
ſon, in his excellent Treatiſe upon Commerce, &c. in rela- 
tion to the names given to, or aſſumed by, the chiefs of this 
rebellion. * Surnames (ſays my author) were indeed become 
common long before this time ; yet thoſe of Jack Straw and 
Wat Tyler were undoubtedly given them from their reſpective 
trades, Jack Straw being a thatcher, and Wat 'Tyler a tyler or 
flater by buſineſs : poſſibly they might have had proper ſur- 
names, although our hiſtorians, by way of contempt, give 
them [he might have ſaid, that by way of expreſſing the com- 
mon level to which they purpoſed to reduce all ranks of peo- 
, they themſelves aſſumed] theſe names: yet to ſhew the 
ignorance and careleſſneſs of many of our Engliſh hiſtorians, 
in relating one fact of this inſurrection, which happened at 
Norwich, they beſtow a ſurname on one John, a ringleader 
there, who was a dyer by trade, calling him John Littſter, a 
dyer : whereas the word Littſter then fignified a dyer; and To 
litt, fignifies To dye, in the old Saxon dialect. It is ſtrange, 
that ſo far back as Stowe and Speed, they could not have bis 
upon this undoubted fſignification of that word.” Anderſon's 


Orig. of Commerce, vol. 1. p. 2cg. 
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without great difficulty effected it; but the earl of 
Northumberland was obliged to make conceſſions 
to his antagoniſt. 

The parliament, being met on the appointed day, 

roceeded to buſineſs. Their firſt act was to re- 
peal the grant of manumiſſion of villains or bond- 
men, made by the king during the late inſurrec. 
tion: but afterwards coming upon the topic of 

rie vances, and a diſpute ariſing between the houſe 
and the king, in relation to the form of certain par- 
dons, the aſſembly was adjourned till after Chriſt- 
mas. 

In the year 1379, a treaty of marriage had been 
ſer on foot between the young king and the daugh- 
ter of Barnabas Viſconti, duke of Milan, which 
proving abortive, ambaſſadors had been ſent in the 
preceding year (1380) to demand for him Anne, 
daughter of the late emperor Charles IV. and ſiſter 
to the reigning emperor Wenceſlaus, king of Bo- 
hemia; and a treaty of marriage was accordingly 
concluded on the ſecond of May this year (1381) 
In this treaty the king's council appear to have had 
more regard to the merit of this princeſs than to 
her fortune; for, inſtead of Richard's receiving 
any thing with her as a dowry, he gave the em- 
peror her brother no leſs than ten thouſand marks, 
or eighty thouſand florins, for his alliance, and 
was alſo at the whole expence of her journey over 
to England, where ſhe arrived about the latter end 
of December, and was married to the king, in the 


| chapel royal at Weſtminſter, on the fourteenth of 


January, 1382, at which time ſhe was alſo crowned 


with great ſolemnity . 

As ſoon as the rejoicings on this occaſion were 
over, the parliament met again, according to their 
adjournment; and the ſubject of the late differ- 
ences between the king and the houſe being ad- 
juſted, it was agreed to grant the crown a conti- 


nuance of the ſubſidy upon wool, leather, and wool- 


fells, until the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt (June 24) 


enſuing, and from thence for four years. It was 
at the ſecond meeting of the parliament that the 
duke of Lancaſter propoſed to make a voyage into 
Portugal, if he might be furniſhed with ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds for the pay of two thouſand men at 
arms and as many archers for ſix months, offering 
to repay the ſaid ſum within three years. His view 
herein was not ſo much to aſſiſt the king of Portu- 
gal, between whom and Spain a war had lately 
broken out, as to make good his own claim to the 
crown of Caſtile, an object which was always up- 
permoſt in his mind. This propoſal met with long 
and great debates among the lords, but a party, 
both there and among the commons, _ it ſo 
ſtrenuouſly, that the duke found hiinſelf obliged to 
drop it. 

Richard being now in his ſeventeenth year, be 
gan to give many proofs of an inclination to act in- 
dependent of any controul, even that of the laws 
themſelves. Many circumſtances that eſcaped him, 
gave the parliament to underſtand that he was 
poſſeſſed with arbitrary notions, and it was not 
long before they knew it by experience; for hav- 
ing petitioned that fir Richard Scroop ſhould be 
made chancellor, the king could not refuſe their 
requeſt, but reſolved to get rid of him as ſoon as 
poſſible. An opportunity ſoon offered for him to 
put his purpoſe in execution : Edmund, earl of 
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Marche, grandſon of the famous Roger Mortimer, 
dying this year, a great eſtate reverted to the 
crown, which Richard had the imprudence to be- 
ſtow among the train of craving flatterers with 
whom he was ſurrounded; but the chancellor, be- 
ing applied to, to annex the great · ſeal to theſe grants, 
honeſtly refuſed, ſaying, ** that his duty would not 
allow him to proſtitute an office in which he was 
inveſted by the great council of the nation, to 
ſuch purpoſes, nor annex the great-ſeal, committed 
to his charge, to grants of the nature of thoſe, till 
the king had acquired more experience.” Richard, 
upon this refuſal, took the ſeals from him, and 
Braybrock, biſhop of London, was made chancel- 
lor in his room. This action gave great diſcontent 
to the parliament and the nation in general, who 
now began to perceive that Richard was a prince 
capable of falling into great exceſſes, unleſs timely 
care was taken to bridle his paſſions. 

For this purpoſe the parliament thought pro- 
per, among ſeveral ſalutary acts they paſſed, to 
make one for the more faithful return of mem- 
bers to parliament, which, as in latter times, was 
then moſt ſhamefully abuſed, by electing ſuch per- 
ſons only as were acceptable to the miniſtry or the 
the crown ; and who, for the profits or pleaſures of 
baſking in regal ſunſhine, baſely betrayed the true 
intereſt of their conſtituents and their country, by 
abſenting themſelves from their duty when it was 
moſt wanted. 

Upon the riſing of the parliament, conferences 
were held between plenipotentiaries appointed by 
England and France, about a peace: and the nego- 
ciations advanced fo far, that a ſhort armiſtice, or 
ceflation of arms, was agreed upon; but a final 
treaty was prevented by a ſchiſm in the church, 
which divided all the potentates of Europe: nor 
would this period of our hiſtory be complete with- 
out ſome account of this event. 948 

Upon the deceaſe of pope Gregory X. (in the 
year 1378) there were only ſixteen cardinals in 
Rome, eleven French, one Spaniſh, and four Ita- 
hans. The people of Rome, notwithſtanding their 
paſſion for liberty, and their hatred to their maſters, 
were deſirous of having a pope who would reſide 
at Rome, becauſe they hated the French and Ger- 
mans ſtill more than they did the popes, and be- 
cauſe the preſence of the pontiff always brought 
wealth into the city. The people ih this mood 
threatened to deſtroy the cardinals if they gave 
them a foreigner for a pope. This menace had 
ſuch an effect upon the cardinal-electors, that they 
choſe Brigano, biſhop of Barri, a Neapolitan, pope, 
who took the name of Urban VI. He was a mad 
and paſſionate man, conſequently very unfit for 
ſuch a dignity : and no ſooner was he in poſſeſſion 
of the tiara, than he declared, in full conſiſtory, 
that he would puniſh the kings of France and Eng- 
land, for being the diſturbers of the peace of all Chri- 
ſtendom by their quarrels. Cardinal de la Grange, 
a Frenchman, and a perſon of as violent a diſpoſition 
as the pope himſelf, ſhaking his fiſt at him, told him 
« he lied!” This one raſh word involved all Eu- 
rope in a confuſion which laſted forty years, 

Moſt of the cardinals, even the Italians them- 
ſelves, ſhocked at the brutal diſpoſition of a per- 
ſon ſo unfit for governing as was Urban, withdrew - 
to Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, where they 
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declared the election of a pope made by violence 
to be, ipſo facto, null and void; and proceeded 
unanimouſly to the election of a new pontiff. On 
this occaſion the French cardinals had the uncom- 
mon ſatisfaction of outwitting their Italian brethren, 
three of whom ſtill remained with Urban: they 
all joined in a letter to each of theſe three, aſſuring 
him to whom each letter was delivered, that they 
would make him pope if he came to Fondi, but 
recommending to him at the ſame time to bring 
the other two with him, and to obſerve the greateſt 
ſecrecy. The three Italians ſwallowed the bait, 
and, notwithſtanding all Urban's endeavours to re- 
tain them, joined the conclave at Fondi; but, to 
their great ſurprize, on the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember, 1378, the election fell upon Robert, ſon 
of Amadeus III. count of Geneva, who, at his 
exaltation, aſſumed the name of Clement VII. The 
new pontiff was a man of great parts, eloquent, 
polite, liberal, and allied to moſt of the princes of 
Europe, which, upon this occaſion, became divi- 
ded. The emperor Wenceſlaus, England, Flan- 
ders, and Hungary, acknowleged Urban, who 
was alſo obeyed in Rome and Italy; France, 
Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine, declared for Cle- 
ment. All the religious orders were divided : the 
doctors all wrote, and the univerſities iſſued out 
. decrees. The two popes beſtowed on each other 
the appellations of Anti-chrift and Uſurper, and 
proceeded to mutual excommunications. But what 


rendered this diſpute truly horrible, was that they 


fought with the complicated fury of a civil and re- 
ligious war. A body of troops which Clement's 
nephew had raiſed in Gaſcony and Brittany, marched 
into Italy, ſurpriſed the city of Rome, and, in the 
firſt tranſport of their rage, put every one they 
met with to the ſword. But the people of Rome, 
recovering from their conſternation, rallied, and, 
turning upon their aſſailants, killed every man of 
them that had entered the city ; after which they 
butchered in cool blood all the French prieſts they 
found. Soon after this, another army of pope 
Clement's, raiſed in the kingdom of Naples, ap- 
peared within a few miles of Rome, and offered 
battle to Urban's forces. Each of theſe armies 
carried St. Peter's keys in their enſigns. Clement's 
troops were defeated ; but the quarrel did not end 
here, this diſpute not being confined wholly to the 
intereſt of the two pontiffs. The court of France 
made uſe of pope Clement to preach up a cruſace, 
this year 1382, againſt Richard and his ſubjects; 
while pope Urban not only fulminated his excom- 
munications againſt all the adherents.of Clement, 
but ſent over a commiſſion to Henry Spencer, biſhop 
of Norwich, putting him at the head of a cruſade, 
for fighting and ſubduing all the ſupporters of his 
rival. With this commiſſion the pope ſent him 
plenary powers, as his legate, to grant the ſame 
indulgences to all who engaged in the undertaking, 
as thoſe who bore arms againſt the Infidels. The 
form of this abſolution to which they were entitled, 
will be found in the note “. 
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A. D. 1382, 1383. 
The effect produced in England by the publi- 


cation of this cruſade was ſuch as anſwered the 
pontiff's wiſhes. T he nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
almoit all ranks of people engaged in it with the 
ſame ardour as if they had been to wage war with 
the enemies of the Chriſtian name, whilſt they 
waited for the parliament's approbation, which was 
not at all doubted; every one was diligently pre. 
paring to obtain the promiſed indulgences, either 
in ſerving in perſon in the war, or by contributing 
money for promoting the ſame +. 

The parliament, which met in the beginning of 
the year 1383, was opened by a ſpeech from the 
biſhop of London (Braybrock), expreſſing the oc- 
caſion of their meeting to be to prevent the pro- 
greſs of the French in Flanders, which country 
they had almoſt entirely over-ran, and were medi- 
tating a deſign againſt Calais: the biſhop farther 
told the houſe that the King was ready to go in per- 
ſon into France with a royal army for the relief of 
Ghent, the only place in Flanders that yet held our 
againſt the French arms; and deſired their advice 
thereupon; as alſo how he might beſt provide for 
the performance of his deſign. After the commons 
had taken two or three days to deliberate upon this 
matter, which was of ſo important a nature, and 
ſo nearly concerned the royal perſon, they pre- 
ſented a petition to the king, “praying that he 
would grant certain prelates, earls, and lords, 
named by them , to confer with them about it.” 


which requelt being complicd with, the committee 


accordingly met, and, atter long debates, they, by 
James Pickering, their ſpeaker, gave for anſwer, 
that the king's paſſage, and the providing for his 
voyage, or any other great voyage, belonged not 
to them, but to the king himſelf and his great 
lords; yet, by way of advice, they begged leave 
to obſerve, that, conſidering the unſettled ſtate 
of the realm, that the truce with the Scots was 
near upon expiring, and that thoſe people were 
raiſing great forces towards the borders, ſo as to 
make it doubtful whether they would comply with 
any future propoſals of peace, or truce, they thought 
that neither himſelf, nor any of his uncles, the 
duke of Lancaſter, the ear] of Cambridge, nor 
Buckingham, could be ſpared out of the realm 


until that, and the borders aforeſaid, were well 


quieted and ſettled : but adviſed that the king 
would accept the offer of the biſhop of Norwich 
to raiſe three thouſand men at arms and the like 
number of archers, well mounted, to relieve 
Ghent and reduce Flanders, upon condition he 
might have the fifteenth and tenth granted by the 
laity and the clergy, and the two ſhillings per ton 
upon wine, and fix pence in the pound upon goods, 
for the guard of the ſea; all which they were ready 
to — him.“ To this propoſal the king aſſented, 
and the biſnop was, by the univerſal voice, choſen 
general of the expedition againſt France: but, on 
conſideration that the duties above- mentioned were 
appropriated to the guard of the ſea, and could 
not well be diſpenſed with from that ſervice, the 
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* By apoſtolic authority to me committed, I do abſolve 
thee, A. B. from all thy ſins which thou doſt, with thy mouth, 
and with a contrite heart, confeſs, or wouldſt if thou couldſt 


remember them, and give thee full remiſſion of them; and pro- | 


miſe thee, with the retribution of the juſt, the increaſe of eter- 
nal ſalvation. And I do alſo grant to thee the ſame privileges 
that are granted to ſuch as go to the defence of the Holy Land; 
and do impart to thee the benefit of the prayers and ſuffrages of 


holy catholic church. Walſingham, p. 295. 
p + Volt. Gen. Hiſt. vol. ii. alſingham. Rapin. 
art. 

t Theſe were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
Ely and Hereford, the earls of Cambridge, Stafford, and 
Northumberland, the lords Neville, FitzWalter, and Cobham. 
Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. II. p. ii. n. ii. 11, 20. 
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biſhop thought fit to amend his propoſal ; accord- 
ingly,on the twenty-tourth of February, he gave in 
the following, viz. © That he would ſerve the king 
one year with two thouland five hundred men at 
arms and the like number of archers, well arrayed 
and mounted, for the whole fifteenth granted by 
the lords; of which number one thouſand men at 
arms, and one thouland archers ſhould be ready to 
paſs the ſea to the relief of Ghent and the country 
of Flanders, within twenty days after the firſt pay- 
ment, and that he would take upon him to pay the 
charge of ſhipping and other expences.” This 
proffer was accepted by the king and his council, 
and much approved by the commons. 

When all was ready, the biſhop embarked his 
troops, conſiſting of fifty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe, and arrived at Calais on the fourth 
of May, where he ſtaid ſome time, expecting to 
be joined by a farther reinforcement, under William 
de Beauchamp, whom the king had appointed his 
lieutenant, or (according to Froiſſart, from whom 
we have the molt intelligible account of this expe- 
diton) marſhal of the army It is to be obſerved, 
that the biſhop's cruſade had interfered with the 
views of the duke of Lancaſter, who had made an 
offer in the parliament to go into Spain for half a 
year, with two thouſand men at arms and as many 
archers, if the houſe would ſupply him with forty- 
three thouſand pounds towards the charges of his 
expedition, which proffer had been rejected in fa- 
vour of the biſhop's. This had raiſed the duke's 
reſentment, and made him reſolve, if poſſible, to 
fruſtrate that prelate in his enterprize : with this 
view he had put a ſtop to Beauchamp's going over. 
The biſhop, impatient of waiting to no purpoſe, 
and finding that he was neglected by the Engliſh 

| the field, and attacking Gravelines, 
carried it by a deſperate aſſault. The inhabitants 
of Dunkirk, intimidated by this ſucceſs, opened 
their gates to the victor. Bourbourg, Caſſcl, Berg, 
Furnes, Nieuport, Oſtend, Blankenberg, with all 
the towns on the ſea-coaſt as far as Sluys, followed 
the fate of Dunkirk and Gravelines, where the 
count of Flanders, who was entirely under French 
influence, prepared to give this mitred chieftain 
battle, who, having been by this time joined by 
the gallant fir Hugh Calverly, marched out to 
meet his antagoniſt, with full confidence of ſucceſs 
from the enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition of his followers ; 
nor did the event deceive his hopes: an engage- 
ment enſuing, the count was totally routed ; and 
the biſhop, hearing that the king of France, with 
an army of one hundred thouſand men, was on his 
march to check his progreſs, made a general mul- 
ter of his forces, which he found to amount to near 
ninety thouſand, by the continual arrival of freſh 
cruſaders from England: moſt of thoſe, however, 
were of the very dregs of the people, alike igno- 
rant of military diſcipline, and impaticnt of com- 
mand; ſo that when it was reſolved in a council of 
war to hazard a pitched battle with the king of 
France, there was a ſet of mutineers in the army, 
who publicly declared they would not march into 
France, until they ſhould have taken Ypres, where 
they expected immenſe plunder. Thus the biſhop, 
much againſt his inclination, and contrary to his 
judgment, was obliged to undertake the ſiege of 
that place; a ſtep which in the end proved fatal to 
his enterprize. 
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This town was very ſtrongly fortified, and the 
beſieged made ſo gallant a defence, that for nine 
weeks it bid defiance to all the efforts of the Engliſh 
army. Many furious aſſaults were given, which 
were as obſtinately reſiſted, and the Engliſh in moſt 
of them repulſed with great loſs, ſo that at length 
the biſhop found his numbers greatly decreaſed ; 
and the licentiou behaviour of his troops convincin 
him that nothing of conſequence could be et- 
tected with ſuch madmen, and hearing that the 
king of France was advancing towards him with a 
numerous and well diſciplined army, he found it 
ablolutely neceſſary to abandog the ſiege and retire 
towards Dunkirk, which he did with ſuch precipi- 
tation as to leave all his arcillery and ammunition a 
prey to the enemy. 

Sir Hugh Calverly and fir Thomas Trivet, with 
a corps of four thouſand men, threw themſelves 
into Bourbourg, which was immediately inveſt- 
ed by Charles, who ſummoned them to ſurren- 
der, on pain of being put to the ſword without 
| mercy. But the beſieged continued to make ſuch 
a gallant defence, that Charles, not willing to loſe 
time before the place, granted them an honourable 
capitulation, in conſequence of which they retired 
to Calais. 

The French king then marched to Gravelines, 
whither the biſhop had retired from Dunkirk, and 
who appeared determined to make ſo vigorous a de- 
fence, that Charles offered him fifteen thouſand 
marks if he would evacuate the place, with liberty 
to demoliſh it, and to go with his troops whereſo- 
ever he pleaſed, as alſo to carry with him all his 
effects. The biſhop, finding the courage of his 
cruſaders conſiderably cooled, demanded a truce 
for forty days, at the end of which he agreed to 
deliver up the place. This being granted, the pre- 
late ſent over to England to ſolicit a reinforcement, 
with which he promiſed to give the king of France 
battle. | 

Richard was by this time immerſed in all the 
riot and debauchery of unthinking youth, while a 
train of pernicious ſycophants ſtudied only how to 
miniſter to their ſovereign's vicious paſſions, and in- 
ſpire him with an averſion to buſineſs, in which 
they but too well ſucceeded. He was deep en- 
gaged in a debauch with a party of theſe riotous fa- 
vourites, at Daventry, in Northamptonſhire, when 
the biſhop's letter arrived: in an inſtant he ſtarted 
from the table, called for his horſe, and poſted 
away for London, breathing deſtruction to France, 
and perſonal defiance toCharles. When the vapours 
of wine and ſenſeleſs riot were a little ſubſided, 
and he could think with ſome degree of coolneſs, 
he ſent for his uncle Lancaſter, and appointed him 
to take the command of an army that was to be 
ſent to the relief of the biſhop ; but the duke, from 
the motives above related, proved ſo dilatory in his 
preparations, that the term obtained by the biſhop 
elapſed, and this gallant prelate was obliged to em- 
brace the offers of the French king; and having 
diſmantled Gravelines, retired to Calais, from 
whence he returned to England, with the wretched 
remains of his army, a little before Michaelmas. 

Thus ended this memorable cruſade, undertaken 
for the ſole intereſt of Urban, without that pontiff 
or England receiving the leaſt benefit from it: on 
the contrary, whilſt Norwich and his cruſaders 
were thus uſeleſsly employed in ravaging Flanders, 
| 7X England 
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England was a great ſufferer by the frequent del- | 
cents of the French and the incurſions of the Scots. 
The duke of Lancaſter had been ſent to propoſe an 
interview with the prince of Scotland, in order to 
bring about a final peace between the two nations; 
but at the very time theſe negociations were on 
foot, Robert, king of Scotland, by an unpardon- 
able double- dealing, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the king of France, the terms of which were, 
that the French king obliged himſelt, in caſe 
the Scots ſhould enter into an open war with Eng- 
land, to ſend a ftrong body of forces into Scotland, 
to maintain them there at his own charge, and al- 
ſo to furniſh the Scottiſh government with ten thou- 
ſand franks of gold, to be employed in the prole- 
cution of ſuch war“.“ 

The ſtate of public affairs now wore a gloomy 
aſpect : beſide the bad ſucceſs of the Flemiſh ex- 
pedition, other concurring circumſtances helped to 
diſpirit and diſcourage the nation. The marſhal 
Sancerre had expelled the Engliſh entirely out of 
the Limoulin, or county of Limoges, on the con- 
tinent, and even reduced many of their forts in 
Poictou : the Norman privateers had taken a large 
fleet of Engliſh merchant ſhips; and a naval arma- 
ment from Caſtile had ſurpriſed and taken ſeveral 
of our men of war on the coaſt of Rochelle: and 
while matters went on thus untowardly abroad, the 
king laboured at home to render his perſon and go- 
vernment odious to every virtuous and ſenſible per- 
ſon: perpetually ſurrounded by a crew of wretches 
whom he had raiſed from the dregs of his people, 
as the fitteſt inſtruments for executing his arbitrary 
and licentious inclinations, he forced every man 
whoſe counſels or loyalty would ſerve him in the 
ſtate, to abandon his court, rather than herd with 
the miſcreants in his favour; and the biſhop of 
London reſigned the great-ſeal, which was delivered 
to {ir Michael de la Pole, afterwards ſo famous un- 
der the title of earl of Suffolk. This man was 
ſprung from low extraction, but was poſſeſſed of 
great riches; and by readily ſupplying Richard 
with money to ſupport his extravagances, though 
at exorbitant intereſt, had worked himſelf ſo far 
into that ſhallow prince's good graces, that he 
thought nothing too valuable or honourable to con- 
fer upon him, and, in a ſhort time, he became not 
only the firſt miniſter of Richard's government, but 
alſo of his pleaſures. 

The court now began to be in want of money, 
and therefore it was thought neceſſary to call a 
parliament, which aſſembled on the firſt of No- 
vember, at Weſtminſter, which the new chancellor 
opened with a ſpeech, demanding, in a pretty 
peremptory manner, a prompt and conſiderable 
ſupply, declaring that it was the king's will that 
the buſineſs of an aid fhould be diſpatched previous 
to every other thing. 

The ſituation of affairs was notoriouſly ſuch, 
that the members, more out of regard to the in- 
tereſt of the nation than the demands of the crown, 
granted two fifteenths; after which they began to 
enquire into the late miſcarriages of the kingdom's 
army on the continent; when the chancellor im- 
peached the biſnop of Norwich of miſmanagement 
in the late expedition; and alſo preferred a com- 
plaint againſt ſir William Ellingham, ſir Thomas 
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rendon, for having received of the French twenty. 
thouſand franks in gold tor ſurrendering certain 
places to them. A day was given to the biſhop 
and them, to anſwer to the articles of their im 
peachment ; which they neglecting to do, the for- 
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mer was adjudged to forteit all his remporalitics to 


the king, and the others to refund to the crown all 
the money they had received from France, and to 
remain in confinement till they ſhould pay fine and 
ranſom to the king for their liberation. 

The parliament next took under conſideration 
the Scottiſn affairs; when it was reſolved, that this 
people, having violated the late treaty, by enter- 
ing into a clandeſtine alliance with the French, 
ſhould forthwith be proceeded againſt as avowed 
enemies to the ſtate : and a commiſſion paſted the 
great- ſral, appointing the duke of Lancaſter to raiſe 
troops to chaſtiſe the Scots; and a ſum of money 
was granted to enable him to carry on his op«- 
rations. 

In the mean time the duke of Brittany, who 
ſerved in the army of France, retaining ſome re- 
membrance of the obligations he owed to his old 
benefactors the Engliſh, laboured ro mediate a 
peace between the two nations, and ſent two 
knights to London to propoſe a treaty to Richard. 
This latter, who hated war as the interrupter of his 
pleaſures, and loved peace from the contrary mo- 
tive, readily liſtened to the propoſal; and, in the 
beginning of the year 1384, the duke of Lancaſter 
was ſent over to Calais to treat upon the ſubject, 
though with the ſtrangely inconſiſtent” character of 
the king's lieutenant in France. Conferences were 
opened at the laſt-mentioned place with the duxes 
of Berry and Burgundy ; but the French inſiſting 
upon the reſtitution of Calais, Cherbourg, and Breſt, 
and the Enghth refuſing to accede to ſuch terms, 
the duke returned with only a truce till the enſuing 
Midſummer. 

Upon the duke's return, an army was raiſed, 
and ſent, under him and his brother the earl of 
Buckingham, to invade Scotland ; but the duke 
did not engage very warmly in this expedition, 
He had always endeavoured to promote a good un- 
derſtanding between the two kingdoms, either be- 
cauſe (as we have already obſerved) he thought that 
a peace with Scotland would have enabled his ne- 


hew more effectually to aſſiſt him in his deſigns 
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-upon Caſtile, or believed the French would be 


more eaſily humbled, could the Scots have been 
detached from their alliance. However this might 
be, it is certain he loitered ſo long upon the bor- 
ders, that the Scots had time by this delay to re- 
move their effects and proviſions to places of ſafety, 
ſo that when he entered their country his troops 
found no ſubſiſtence; and, after loſing a number 
of men and horſes by cold and famine, he was 
obliged to return to England, without having done 
any thing in this expedition worthy his great name 
and power. The enemy following him clole at the 
heels, entered England, almoſt at the ſame time, 
where they burnt ſeveral towns and plundered the 
country; 'and the Engliſh doing the like in Scot- 
land, both powers at length agreed, on the ſeventh 
of July, to a ſhort truce. 

Shortly after the duke's return from this inglo- 
rious expedition, the churchmen, who mortally 


Trivet, fir Henry Ferrers, and fir William Har- 


hated him as the patron and protector of Wick- 
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Iif, who (as we ſhall ſee in its proper place) had 
lately expoſed the pope and clergy in a manner 
chat did them very little ſervice with the ſenſible 
art of the nation, now ſet their wits to work to 
effect his ruin; and Richard himſelf was wrought 
upon by his worthleſs favourites to concur in theſe 
baſe meaſures. The tool made uſe of, on this 
occaſion, was an Iriſh Carmelite Friar, who came 
to the court, then at Saliſbury, and preſented 
Richard with a paper, which contained an accula- 
tion againſt the duke, of a deſign to murder the 
king, and uſurp the crown : the wretch offering 
at the ſame time to bind himlelf to the truth of 
every article by an oath on the ſacrament of Chriſt's 
body, which he had that day adminiſtered. This, 
and many plauſible circumſtances accompanying 
the charge, ſtartled Richard, and made him be- 
lieve it founded on truth. As things of this nature 
cannot long remain concealed in a court, the duke 
of Lancaiter was quickly apprized of the machi- 
nations uſing for his deſtruction ; bur, ſtrong in 
conſcious innocence, he demanded immediate ac- 
ceſs to the royal preſence; and being ſhewn the 
black ſcroll, denied, with great ſteadineſs and 
many aſſeverations, every article of the charge; 
offering, moreover, to purge himſelf by duel: 
upon this the King either was, or appeared to be 
ſatisfied. The duke next demanded that the friar 
might be ſecured, in order to be examined ſtrictly 
before the council: this requeſt was complied with; 
but next day, when the council fat and ſent for the 
friar, he was found murdered in a moſt ſhocking 
manner. This did the duke great injury, not only 
in the mind of Richard, but of the people in gene- 
ral, whoſe averſion to that nobleman would not 
ſuffer them to reflect that this deed might have 
been perpetrated as well by the authors of the ac- 
cuſation, fearful of having their infamous plot re- 
vealed, as by the accuſed party for the fake of eſ- 
caping Juſtice : nevertheleſs, the court paraſites 
eagerly laid hold of this circumſtance to confirm 
Richard in his jealouſy of his uncle; and judge 
Trefilian, who, for his cruel diſpoſition and other 
infamous practices, appears to have been the Jet- 
ferys of his age, undertook, if the king would 
cauſe the duke to be arreſted, to proceed againſt 
him as a common traitor. Richard, however, was 
too puſillanimous to form a ſpirited reſolution; he 
heſitated ſo long between his apprehenſion of the 
duke's great power, and his fears for his own ſafety, 
that the latter had time to get notice of the im- 
pending danger; and, without waiting to offer any 
farther vindication of himſelf, which he might 
reaſonably ſuppoſe would be over- ruled by his ene- 
mies in the cabinet, he withdrew to his caſtle of 
Pomfret, which he ſtrongly fortified, and armed 
his vaſſals and dependents, to defend himſelf in 
caſe of an open attack. A civil war ſeemed now 
on the point of completing the meaſure of the na- 
tional misfortunes, when the princefs dowager of 
Wales (the king's mother) interpoſed to make peace 
before hoſtilities commenced. In this equally 
pious and patriotic deſign ſhe at length ſucceeded, 
and Richard was ſo far reconciled to his uncle, that 
he nominated him joint- plenipotentiary with the 
earl of Buckingham, to treat of a pacification with 
the French king. The two brothers accordingly 
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croſſed the ſea, on this negotiation, with a very 
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ſplendid retinue ; but the conferences produced 
nothing more than a prolongation of the late truce, 
till the month of May in the enſuing year, 1385, 
in which the Scots were comprehended, as well 
as the duke of Lancaſter himſelf, in the character 
of king of Caſtile *. 

In the courſe of this ſummer, the Scots found 
means to bribe the governor of Berwick, who ated 
under the earl of Northumberland, to betray the 
caſtle into their hands. The duke of Lancaſter, 
who mortally hated Piercy, notwithſtanding their 
late outward reconciliation, being returned home 
from the continent, endeavoured to turn this acci- 
dent to the earl's ruin with the king: but he was 
diſappointed in his ſcheme by the bravery and ac- 
tivity of that nobleman, who, falling into Scotland 
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at the head of ſixteen thouſand men, miſerably ra- 


vaged the country; after which, coming before 
Berwick with all his forces, he entirely ſurrounded 
the place, and, drawing out his artillery in view 
of the beſieged, threatened to beat down the for- 
treſs, and overwhelm the garriſon without mercy in 
the ruins, unleſs they would deliver up the ſame; 
in which caſe he promiſed to allow them all the 
honours of war, and to pay them two thouſand 
marks to defray the expence of their return home. 
His propoſal was accepted, and the earl once 


more got poſſeſſion of that important fortreſs. 


A parliament met on the twelfth of November 
this year, which granted the king two fifteenths, as 
the clergy did a tenth, for the defence of the king- 
dom. At this ſeſſion the chancellor declared to 
the houſe, that the king was ready to go in per- 
ſon againſt the enemies of the nation, it his parlia- 
ment and council thought proper. It was prin- 
cipally on this account that the ſupply above menti- 
oned was granted. | 1 | 

The French had long beheld with a jealous eye 
the large poſſeſſions with the Engliſh enjoyed in 
that country; they were particularly mortified at 
the latter's being in poſſeſſion of the capital ſea- 
port towns in their kingdom, by which means they 
were enabled to diſtreſs the trade of France, and 
ingroſs the whole maritime commerce into theirown 
hands. They reſolved therefore to make one vi- 
gorous effort to wrell theſe places from the Engliſh; 
and they ſaw no method fo likely to ſucceed, as by 
making an invaſion of England itſelf, and obliging 
that government to recal the greateſt part of its 
forces from the continent for its own defence, and 
thus leave the places in queſtion expoſed an eaſy 
conqueſt to the French arms at home. 8 

In this purpoſe they were greatly encouraged by 
the death of the earl of Flanders, which happened 
in the latter end of this year, and who was ſuc- 
ceeded in his great eſtate by the duke of Burgun- 
dy, who being alſo extremely rich himſelf, was 
now one of the moſt conſiderable princes on the 
continent, and was in ſtrict alliance with the French 
court. 

Accordingly, early in the year 1385, they 
aſſembled a numerous fleet and a formidable army 
at Sluys, for carrying their deſign into execution: 
and the truce with England expiring in the month 
of May, John de Vienne, admiral of France, was 
ſent to Scotland with fifreen hundred men at arms, 
and fifty thouſand pounds in gold, to be diſtributed 
among zhe leading men at Robert's court, with 
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orders to engage the Scots to make a powerful di- on the faith of experience, immediately on the 
verſion in the North, while the French, with all] approach of the enemy conveyed all their goods one 


their forces, ſhould invade England in the South. 
This ſcheme, however was rendered abortive by 
the Flemings riſing againſt their new earl, who 
found ſo much work cut out for him at home, that 
he was conſtrained to apply to the French for their 
aſſiſtance to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, before 
they ſer fail for England : this Charles could not, 
with decency, refuſe, and ſo much time was taken 
up in the fiege and reduction of ſome ſtrong places, 
that the feaſon became too far advanced to admit 
of purfuing the intended invaſion; ſo that Eng- 
land was freed for this time from all fears of a vilir 
from the enemy. 

In the mean time time Vienne had acquitted 
_ himſelf fo well of his commiſſion, that the Scottiſh 
monarch had given orders for thirty thouſand of his 
ſubjects to join the admiral's troops, and make an 
irruption into the Engliſh marches, as ſoon as news 
ſhould arrive of the French having made their 
deſcent upon the other part of that kingdom. But, 
after waiting in vain for this advice, it was at laſt 
agreed to ſend a detachment of three thouſand men 
to waſte Northumberland, which they did with 
little or no oppoſition. 

Richard all this time was not dilatory ; he had 
ordered all the military force in England to ren- 
dezvous at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, by the fourteenth 
of July ; and on the day appointed the appearance 
in the field is faid to have exceeded whatever had 
been ſeen in England“. The Scots were too pru- 
dent not to take every neceſſary precaution againſt 
fuch a formidable invaſion, ſo that when John de 
Vienne returned from his ravages in the North of 
England, he found king Robert buſied in aſſem- 
bling his forces about Edinburgh, and greatly in- 
cenſed at the French leaving him thus expoſed alone 
to all the reſentment of the Engliſn. 

Theſe latter had formed the higheſt expectations 
from the formidable force their ſovereign had 
aſſembled; they recalled to their remembrance the 

lorious attchievements of his father and grand- 
father, and already, in imagination, beheld the 
deceitful Scots crouching beneath the ſuperior 
power of the Engliſh arms: but it was not long 
before theſe flattering propoſals were ſeen to vaniſh 
in ſmoke; for in proportion as Richard advanced in 
years, the weakneſs of his head, and the badneſs 
of his heart, became more apparent; and his want 
of conduct and capacity were too plainly diſcovered 
by the immaturity of every ſcheme he formed, and 
the miſcariage of every enterprize he undertook. 

Richard now began his march at the head of 
fuch a force as might, in all probability, have en- 
abled him to make the entire conquelt of Scotland, 
whoſe king was little able to withſtand ſuch a for- 
midable enemy, had he known how to inforce his 
advantages; but, inſtead of attending to the means 
of acquiring military fame, thought of nothing but 
indulging himſelf in a perpetual round of pleaſure 
and debauchery : his camp exhibited all the ſplen- 
dor, gaiety, and magnificence of the moſt luxuri- 
ous court; the common ſoldiers, as is ever the 
caſe, aped the conduct of their leaders, and riot and 
intemperance took the place of diſcipline and deco- 
xum. The Scots, firm to their old maxim, grounded 
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| cattle into their woods and falteneſits, and lete 


their country to be plundered and deſtroyed by 
the enemy. The French aimial, impatient a; 
Richard's progreſs, expreſſed his ſurprize that the 
Scots did not make a ſtand; but the earl of Dou. 
glas, the Scottiſh general, told him, that by making 
an invaſion into England they could eaſily indem. 
nity themſelves for any damage they might ſuſtain 
trom this irruption. 

Accordinglv, when Richard entered Scotland 
by the way of Berwick, the Scots and French 
to the number of thirty thouſand, croſſed the 
Engliſh borders on the weſt, and atter plunder- 
ing the counties of Cumberland, Weitmoreland 
and Lancaſhire, for ſeveral weeks together, returned 
into their own country with a prodigious booty, 

In the mean time Richard advanced, about the 
middle of Auguſt, to Edinburgh, which then chiefly 
con ſiſted of low, ill-built, thatched cottages, and 
had been abandoned by the inhabirants. This 
capital, if it may be ſaid to delcrve that name, was 
ſoon reduced to aſhes by the Engliſh, as were alſo 
Perth, Dundee, and other places in the low coun- 


tries. While Richard was thus idly employing his 


numerous army, the duke of Lancaſter very pru- 
dently remonſtrated to him, that he could not 
hope to derive either glory or advantage from this 
expedition, unleſs, atter the example of his an- 
ceſtors, he carried the war on the north ic of the 
Forth. But the favourites of Richard, among 
whom Robert de Vere, carl of Oxford, began now 
to hold the firſt rank, took occaſion to repreſent to 
him, that his uncle's advice was by no means to 
be liſtened to, as there was good realon to believe 
he ſought only to expoſe him to danger, in hopes 
of riling upon his fall to that throne he had fo long 
aſpired : they alſo expatiated upon the great hard- 
ſhips the army mult ſuffer when the ſeaſon ſhould 
become more advanced; and concluded with preſſ- 
ing their weak prince to return back to the defence 
of his own dominions, which, they ſaid, were left 
naked and expoſed to the inſults of the enemy from 
the continent. This advice correſponding with the 
ſuſpicions andinclinationsof the miſguided Richard, 
he immediately reſolved to put the ſame into exe- 
cution; and when the duke again preſſed him on 
the former topic, I and my army (faid he) ſhall 
never go farther north: you and your's may.” 
The duke was not at a loſs to know the meaning of 
this reply, but contented himſelf with a ſilent ſub- 
miſſion. In purſuance to the meaſures now adopted 
by the king and his favourites, the Engliſh army 
_ to evacuate Scotland about the end of Au- 
guſt; and in the middle of September returned to 
England, to the infinite diſcontent of his own ſub- 
jects, who found all their expectations baffled ; 
and the triumph of his enemies the Scots, who. 
by the booty they had made in England, were 
more than indemnified for the loſs they had ſuſtained 
by this Quixotic expedition of its giddy fovercign. 

On the king's return homeward, there hap- 

ned a fatal accident at York, where the lord 
Ralph Stafford, eldeſt ſon of the earl of that name, 
was baſely ſlain in a quarrel by fir John Holland, 
uterine brother to the king, who thereupon took 


* Walſingham (incredibly) aſſerts that the number of horſe- 
men alone amounted to three hundred thouſand : “ ita ut 
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refuge in the church of Beverley, to avoid imme- 
Giate execution. The princeis of Wales, who was 
thenarWallingtord, in vain laboured to obtain a par- 
don of the king for her ton and his own half-brother; 
Richard, who tenderly loved the deceaſed, was 
inexorable, and the Priaceis took her ill ſucceſs o 
much to heart, that ſhe ſickened and died, in leſs 
than five days after, of downright grief, and was 
buried in the church of the Minor Friars, at Stan- 
ford, where Richard cauſed a chapel to be erected 
and endowed for monks to pray tor her poul. 

It was lucky for England that, much about the 
time of its monarch's inglorious retreat from Scot- 
land, a miſunderſtanding aroſe between king Ro- 
hert and the admiral de Vienne, on account ot the 
great haughtineſs and inſolence with which the 
French auxiliaries behaved in their quarters, which 
was farther increaſed by the admiral's demanding 
that the town of Roxburgi, then beſieged by their 
joint forces, ſhould, it taken, be garriſoned by the 
French: this latter diſpute roſe ſo high, that the 
ſiege was abandoned, and the admiral and his 
Frenchmen withdrew home. 

It cannot but appear very ſtrange to every rea- 
ſonable man, that, whilſt the kingdom was actually 
engaged in a war with France and Scotland, the 
duke of Lancaſter ſhould think of making an expe- 
dition into a country fo remote as Spain; nor is it 
leſs aſtoniſhing that the parliament, which ſat ſoon 
after Richard's return, namely on the thirtieth of 
October, ſhould not have offered the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion to this motion; on the contrary, we find both 
houſes agreeing to the expedition, and the record 
ſays *, © that the lords, great men, and commons 
of counties, cities, and boroughs, granted to the 
king, for the voyage of John, king of Caſtile and 
Leon, and duke of Lancaſter, into Spain, and for 
ſafe keeping the ſca and marches of Scotland, a 
whole tenth and fifteenth, and half a tenth and fit- 
teenth; the former to be paid at Midſummer : for 
the receipt and expenditure whereof, certain ſpe- 
cial treaſurers and ſuperviſors, therein named, were 
appointed to lee it done.“ The duke, thus ſecure 
of the parliament's aſſiſtance, made, as king of Ca- 
{tile, a league offenſive and defenſive, with the king 
of Portugal ; and prepared for carrying the war 
into Spain with all poſſible diligence. 

The commons, thinking that their liberality and 
ready concurrence: with the court's meaſures de 
manded ſome kind of return on the part of the 
crown, petitioned that the ceconomy of the king's 
houſhold might be inſpected by certain officers, to 
be nominated for that purpole ; and that the for- 
mer ſtatutes, relating to the houſhold, might be 
obſerved ; nay, they went {till farther, by deſiring 
to have a liſt of Richard's miniſtry tor the enſuing 
year: but both theſe requeſts met with a denial 
and the nation had quickly too good reaſon to be- 
lieve that Richard and his miniſtry were deter- 
mined to act independent of all parliamentary re- 
ſtraint. 

Richard, like moſt weak princes, was very fond 
of pomp and ceremony; and in this parliament 
he cauſed to be inveſted with the enſigns of their 
honours the following noblemen, whom he had 
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promoted to higher dignities during his expedition 
into Scotland; a meaſure which he had been put 
upon by his creatures, as the moſt likely to balance 
thedukeot Lancaſter's great interelt. Accordingly, 
betore the parliament broke up, Edmund of Lang- 
ley (fifth lon of Edward III.) earl of Cambridge, 
took his ſeat in the houſe of peers as duke of York; 
Thomas of Woodſtock (Edward's ſeventh ſon) 
earl of Buckingham, as duke of Gloceſter; Mi- 
chael de la Pole, as carl of Suffolk; and Robert 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, was made marquis of 
Dublin, a title till then unknown in England: 
to the two firit he granted one thouſand pounds a- 
piece out of the Exchequer, till he ſhould provide 
them with lands to the value of one thouſand pounds 
per annum; to Michael de la Pole he allowed five 
hundred and twenty pounds out of the profits of 
the county of Suffolk, and out of the eſtate of 
William Ufford, late earl of Suffolk; and to the 
marquis of Dublin he gave a grant of all the land 
and dominion of Ireland, and all manner of juril- 
dictions and regalities therein, the advowſon of 
abbeys and churches, metropolitical and cathedral, 
rogether with all ſervices, profits, and revenues 
whatſoever ariſing therefrom +. All thele prefer- 
ments and penſions, and particularly the extraordi- 
nary privileges annexed to the laſt, occaſioned great 
diſcoatent among the people, who could not, with- 
out melancholy apprehenſions, behold theſe in- 
ſtances of profuſion in their king, and of mean 
compliance in their parliament. 

Theſe apprehenſions were farther increaſed by 
ſubſcquent meaſures of the court. Leo, king of 
Armenia, being driven out of his dominions by 
the Turks, had taken refuge in France ; from 
whence he came over to England in the beginning 
of the year 1386, under pretext of mediating a 
peace between France and England; but his real 
bulineſs was to engage Richard, whoſe chimerical 
diſpoſition was univerſally known, in a project to 
reſtore him to his kingdom, or at leaſt to procure 
a penſion for his ſubſiſtence. In the latter of theſe 
views he readily ſucceeded, and, after meeting with 
a molt oſtentatious reception at the Engliſh court, 
departed with a grant of a thouſand pounds per 
annum during his life. 

The duke of Lancaſter having completed his 
preparations for the Spaniſh expedition, and be- 
ing, moreover, indulged with a bull from pope 
Urban, giving the ſame indulgencies and privileges 
to thoſe who thould attend him, as were granted 
in the caſe of a cruſade (which, however, was of 
little uſe to him, the people being now ſick of that 
ſpirit) took leave of the king at Eaſter, and re- 
paired to Portſmouth, with his princeſs, in order 
to embark : but contrary winds, or ſome other 
accident, detained him till the month of July, when 
he finally ſet fail, with an army of twenty thouſand 
men, among whom were two thouſand men at arms 
and eight thouſand archers : he carried with him 
Conſtance of Caſtile, his wife, and his two daugh- 
ters, Philippa and Catherina, the firſt of whom he 
had by his former wife, Blanche, daughter and 
heireſs of Henry, late duke of Lancaſter, and ths 
other by Conſtance. 


—— ——— —— — 


* Rot. Parl. 9 Rich. II. n. 1, 2, 10. ; : 

+ See Cotton's Abridgment, p. 310. In this parhament 
Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, was declared preſumptive 
heir to the crown, in caſe Richard died without iſſue. This 
nobleman was ſon of Philippa, only daughter of Lionel, duke 
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| of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. and grandſon of 4 


Mortimer, earl of Marche, executed as a traitor in the laſt 


| reign, but whoſe attainder was afterwards repealed. Stand- 


ford's Genealog. 
t Froiſſart. Walſingham. 
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The duke, after a ſafe and pleaſant voyage, put in- 


to the harbour of Breſt, and landed his troops near 
the caſtle, which had been beſieged by the duke of 
Burgundy (and count of Flanders“) but without 
ſucceſs, took and demoliſhed all the forts the enemy 
had erected, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege : 
after which, purſuing his voyage, he landed, on the 
ninth of Auguſt, at Corunna, a town of the- pro- 
vince of Galicia, in Spain. The rown being de- 
fenceleſs, readily gave him admittance ; but the 
citadel, being extremely ſtrong by nature and art, 
and ſupplied with a numerous garriſon, defended 
itſelf fo well, that, after laying before it a month, 
he deſpaired of taking it; and, decamping, marched 
to St. Jago de Compoſtella (the capital of Galicia), 
which ſubmitted at his approach. From thence he 
ſent detachments over the country to reduce the 
towns that lay towards Portugal, on which fide he 
made himſelf maſter of Padrone, Ponte Vedra, and 
other places. Theſe conqueſts opening a free com- 
munication with Portugal, he had an interview 
with the king of that country, on the frontiers, 
and they reſolved to invade Caſtile with their united 
forces in the May following. It was at this inter- 
view that the king of Portugal aſked the duke's 
daughter Philippa in marriage, the Portugueſe not 
approving of a match with the princeſs Catherina, 
becauſe, as ſhe was the rightful heireſs of Caſtile, 
it might either occaſion an union of their kingdom 
with that crown, or render the war between them 
perpetual. This marriage was celebrated with 
— magnificence at Oporto, where the king of 

ortugal then reſided: and the ſeaſon of the year 
being too far advanced for the duke to continue his 
operations, he put his troops into quarters, and 
ſpent the winter in Galicia in making preparations 
for the enſuing campaign. Here we ſhall leave 
him, and return to England, where the whole king- 
dom was by this time in the greateſt conſterna- 
tion. 

The court of France, upon receiving advice that 
the duke of Lancaſter was landed in Spain, thought 
this a favourable opportunity to renew their pre- 
parations for invading England, which they hoped 
to find deprived of her beſt troops, in a defence- 
leſs condition; and, indeed, no juncture could 
have offered more critical for the ſucceſs of this 
project, had the French purſued with ſteadineſs the 
meaſures they had concerted. Their army, when 
reviewed at Arras, conſiſted of eighty thouſand 
men at arms, with their followers on horſeback, 
beſides a prodigious number of foot; twelve hun- 
dred and eighty- ſeven ſhips, of all ſorts, were ready 
at Sluys to waft over this army; and ſeveral warlike 
engines, of new conſtructions, were on board of 
them, particularly a large wooden fort (which could 
be taken to pieces), to ſerve as a ſhelter to part of 
the troops, in caſe of a winter- campaign. All 
Europe awaited in anxious expectation the ſucceſs 
of this invaſion; and the citizens of London in par- 
ticular, were ſo terrified with the bare rumour of 
theſe preparations, that they ran like men diſtracted 
to pull down the houſes of the ſuburbs that lay 
neareſt the walls of the city, even before the 
French had a ſhip at ſea, or ſo much as a man em- 
barked. The king and council, as ſoon as they 
had certain advice of the deſign, drew a great num- 
ber of the country militia to the neighbourhood of 
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London: the ports and harbours were put in a 
poſture of defence; and all the beacons on the 
coaſt prepared for giving the alarm, wherever the 
enemy ſhould appear: a fleet was alſo fitted out, not 
ſo much to fight the French in their paſſage, or to 
prevent their landing, as to deſtroy their ſhips after 
the men were diſembarked, and to hinder their re- 
turn. In a word, we muſt do the king and his 
miniſtry the juſtice to own, that, on this occaſion 
no meaſures were neglected that prudence could 
ſuggeſt, to guard againſt the threatened danger. 
But England owed her ſafety this time leſs to her 
own efforts, than to a concurrence of circumſtance; 
that made againſt her enemies. Ambition and 
envy, thoſe banes to every public undertaking, 
had poiſoned the French councils: the duke of 
Berry, a man of a covetous and aſpiring diſpoſition, 
was ſecretly diſpleaſed with this expedition, in 
which he thought his dignity or intereſt had not 
been ſufficiently conſulted, and determined to ren- 
der it abortive. With this view, he proceeded ſo 
ſlowly in aſſembling the troops that fell to his ſhare 
to raiſe, that .he did not join the army at its ren- 
dezvous till the middle of September; the ſeaſon 
for ſailing began then to be over, and contrary winds 
ſetting in, this fleet, which ſhould have been at 
ſea in the beginning of Auguſt, could not get out 


till che laſt day of October : to add to the ill for. 
tune of the enemy, they had not proceeded above 
ten leagues in their voyage, when the wind, from 
a favourable gale at their ſetting ſail, changed to a 
furious ſtorm right in their faces, by which their 
whole navy was, in a few hours, entirely ſcattered. 
Some of the ſhips were driven back into the 
harbour of Sluys ; many others were daſhed on 
the rocks, or foundered at fea ; and ſeveral of the 
ſtragglers were afterwards picked up by the Engliſh 
cruiters, who went in ſearch of them, after the 
tempeſt was abated ; ſo that all theſe mighty pre- 
parations, which had been ſo long making at an 
immenſe expence, and had kept all Europe in ſuſ- 
pence for a time, were in a few hours defeated. 

While England was thus threatened with inva- 
ſions from without, ſhe was divided within by the 
violent feuds and animoſities that prevailed among 
the principal nobility, and between the king and 
his parliament. 

Richard, who ſeems in moſt part of his character 
to have reſembled his great grand- father Edward II. 
was not more injudicious in the choice of his fa- 


| vourites, than he was extravagant in diſtinguiſh- 


ing them by riches and honours: of this he had 
lately given a pregnant inſtance ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtracted condition of the times, he 
ſtill proceeded in gratifying that mad paſſion. The 
marquiſs of Dublin, in particular, was at this time 
created duke of Ireland, and inveſted, by a pa- 
tent, with little leſs than the entire ſovereignty of 
that kingdom. Not ſatisfied with theſe extraordi- 
nary marks of his favour, he beſtowed upon him 
his couſin- german, Philippa, the daughter of In- 
gelram de Coucy, earl of Bedford: in a word, de 
Vere was now become the ſole and only favourite; 
no grant could be obtained from the king bur 
through his hands, nor accels to the royal preſence 
but by his permiſſion. The king's uncles and the 
ancient nobility could not bear to ſee themſelves no 
| better than cyphers about the court ; the duke of 
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Ireland became the object of public odium and 
envy ; and the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence 
of favourites began to reſound through the nation. 

Beſides the duke of Ireland there was another of 
the king's favourites who ſtood very ill with the 
populace this was Michael de la Pole, the chancel- 
lor, and lately advanced to the earidom of Suffolk. 
He had ſerved in war with great valour and ſucceſs 
in the reign of the preſent king and his grand-fa- 
ther ; had been employed in ſeveral embaſſies, and 
creaties of peace, in all which he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his prudence, integrity, capacity, and 
judgment; but had rendered himſelf very obnoxi- 
ous to the king's uncles, and the people in gene- 
ral, by implicitly complying with Richard's will in 
all matters; and ſtill more, by the very particular 
friendſhip which he ſhewed to the duke of Ireland, 
the profeſſed object of their hatred : it was there- 
fore reſolved to begin with him, as his ruin might 
pave the way to that of de Vere, who, as yet, ſtood 
in too cloſe a connection with the king to be imme- 
diately attacked. The duke of Gloceſter, who had 
great intereſt in the houſe of commons, undertook 
to manage the cauſe againſt the chancellor; and a 
parliament being held this year, at Weſtminſter, 
on the firſt of October (while the French were yet 
atSluys, threatening the kingdom with an invaſion), 
he prevailed on a party in that houſe to draw up an 
impeachment againſt the chancellor, and carry it 
up to the houſe of lords, where his intereſt was no 
jeſs conſiderable. However, to preſerve ſome ap- 
pearance of decency, they firſt tent a meſſage by 
their ſpeaker to the king, importing, that unleſs the 
chancellor was removed, they could not proceed in 
the diſpatch of public buſineſs. Richard, who little 
expected a motion of this nature in the preſent 
juncture of affairs, received the addreſs with an in- 
dignation which he could not conceal : he anſwered 
very ſharply, that it would better become the 
parliament to lay aſide all mention of his ſervants, 
and attend to the buſineſs for which they were 
called ;” adding (rather too raſhly indeed), / that 
he would not, at their inſtance, turn out the meaneſt 
ſcullion in his kitchen.” So ſaying, he ſet out im- 
mediately for Eltham, in Kent, leſt his preſence 
might be made a ſanction to the proceedings of the 
parliament, who he plainly ſaw were bent upon the 
ruin of his favourite. 

The members, upon the king's thus wichdraw- 
ing himſelf from the ſeat of national council, ap- 
pointed the duke of Gloceſter and Thomas Arundel, 
biſhop of Ely, to repair to him, in the name of the 
parliament, and deſire him to return; threatening, 
in caſe of a refuſal, to diſſolve themſelves, and 
leave the nation in its preſent dangerous and de- 
tenceleſs condition : a menace little agreeable to the 
duty they owed either to their king or country. 
But this is not the firſt, nor only, inftance in which 
we ſhall find rancour and private pique mingling 
with the moſt juſtifiable proceedings. We are told by 
Knyghton (who has given us the minutes of the con- 
verſation which paſſed between the king and the com- 
miſſioners upon this occaſion, in many parts of which, 
as related, there appears plain marks of an inventive 
brain), that when the two lords commiſſioners came 
to Eltham, and had diſcharged their commiſſion as 
above, Richard replied in a vehement paſſion, Now 
it is plain to me, that the ＋ and commons of 
our kingdom are reſolved to take arms againſt, and 
to oppoſe our perſon: in ſuch caſe it is more eli- 
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gible for us to call upon our couſin, the king of 
France, and demand aſſiſtance from him againſt 
ſuch rebels: I vill rather ſubmit to him than to my 
own ſubjects.“ To which the lords made anſwer, 
* that the king of France was the moſt mortal 
enemy of the Engliſh nation, as appeared in his ef- 
forts to deſtroy them ; therefore the king's deſpe- 
rate reſolution could proceed only from the perni- 
cious advice of thoſe evil counſellors whom his 
parliament and people wiſhed to ſee removed, that 
thereby all cauſe of variance between him and his 
ſubjects might alſo be removed.” After this reply, 
they took their leaves, only adding, © that it was 
the earneſt deſire of his parliament, that he would 
return to them; as their ſole view was the welfare 
of him and his kingdom.” 

Richard, after the firſt whirl of paſſion was over, 
finding that the parliament were united among 
themſelves, and that he could neither break nor 
bend the oppoſition, came to a reſolution of chang- 
ing his miniſters : accordingly, on the twenty-third 
of October, the earl of Suffolk reſigned the great- 
ſeal, which was given to the biſhop of Ely ; John 
de Fordham, biſhop of Durham, treaſurer, was alſo 
removed, and John Gilberr, biſhop of Hereford, 
put in his place. The parliament having thus far 
gained their point, proceeded next to bring their 
impeachment againſt the earl of Suffolk, which con- 
lifted of the following articles. 

« Imprimis, That the ſaid earl being chancellor, 
and bound to act for the joint profit of the king, 
had purchaſed lands and tenements of the crown 
at under- value. 

II. That he had neglected to put in execution 
an ordinance of a former parliament, appointing 
nine lords to examine into the ſtate of the realm, 
and give their advice how the ſame might be im- 
proved and amended. 

III. That he had perverted to uſes other than 
thoſe for which it had been appointed, a tax which 
had been granted for the ſafe- guard of the ſea; 
which was ſhamefully neglected, to the great pre- 
judice of the realm. 

< IV. That he had purchaſed for himſelf and his 
heirs, a grant of fifty pounds per annum out of the 
cuſtoms of Kingſton-upon-Hull ; which had been 
beſtowed by the king's grand-father upon Tyde- 
man de Limborg, but ſince forfeited by the ſaid 
Tydeman, of whom the earl purchaſed it, though 
he was not ignorant of the forfeiture : and of hav- 
ing, by falſe inſinuations, prevailed on the king to 
confirm the ſaid penſion. 

eV. That he had obtained from the pope a pen- 
ſion, for his fon John, upon the hoſpital of St. 
Anthony, to the prejudice and diſherifon of the 
high-maſter of the ſaid hoſpital; or, at leaft, of 
the king, as the high-maſter happened to be a 
ſchiſmatic; and for that cauſe the king ought to 
have the profits which appertain to him in Eng- 
land. 

VI. That the ſaid chancellor had obtained di- 
vers charters and pardons for murders, treaſons, 
felonies, and other crimes; and particularly a 
charter of certain franchiſes to the caſtle of Dover, 
in diſheriſon to the crown, and ſubverſive of the 

leas and courts of the king, and of his laws. 

„VII. Finally, that whereas, by an ordinance ' 
made in the laſt parliament, that ten thouſand 
marks ſhould be raiſed for the defence of Gheat ; 
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by a default of the ſaid chancellor, the ſaid city of 
Ghent 
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Ghent was loſt, and alſo one thouſand marks of the | 


{aid money.” 

The earl finding the ſpirit of the parliament run 
high againſt hun, would have waved his detence, 
and have thrown himſelt upon the king's mercy ; 
bur that being over-ruled, he was at length com 
pelled to offer ſomething in his o] exculpation: but 
he did this ſo weakly, that Richard, who was pre- 
ſent all the time of his examination, could not for- 
bear ſhewing manifeſt ſigns of diſcontent at his con- 
duct. Upon the whole, the earl was convicted, 
and adjudged to pay fine and ranſom to the king; 
and in the mean time was committed to the cuſtody 
of the duke of Gloceſter, as conſtable ot the kingdom, 
who ſent him to Windſor caſtle; and all his proceed- 
ings, as chancellor, were declared null and void. 

Truth, or the ſpirit of faction (for, at this diſ- 
tance of time, it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh which), 
having thus prevailed over the untortunate Suffolk, 
the parliament proceeded to complete the work they 
had begun, and appointed a committee of eleven 
noblemen, at the head of which were the king's 
two uncles of York and Gloceſter, to examine into 
the ſtate of the royal revenue ſince the king's ac- 
ceſſion, and to redreſs the grievances of the nation. 
This was not all; they turthermore obliged the 
king (who, being at preſent as poor in purſe as 
he was in ſpirit, dared to refuſe them nothing) 
not only to grant a commiſſion, under his own hand 
and ſeal, for veſting this committee with the ne- 
ceſſary powers, but alſo to give his aſſent to a ſta- 
tute, by which any perſon who ſhould dare to pro 
pole a revocation of the powers granted to this 


committee, ſhould, for the firſt offence, forfeit his 


eſtate ; and for the ſecond, be puniſhed as a traitor. 
Richard however, puſillanimous as he was, would not 


make this abſolute transfer of the royal authority, 


till he had firſt proteſted in full parliament, That 
nothing done in that parliament ſhould be of any 
prejudice to him, or his crown : but the royal pre- 
rogatives and the liberties of the crown ſhould be 
ſafe and maintained.” 

The commiſſion granted to this council imported, 
« That the king, of his own free choice, and at 
the deſire of the parliament, had changed the great 
officers of the crown, for the better government of 
the kingdom, the more regular execution of the 
laws, the relief of his own eftate, and the caſe of 
his people; and had appointed eleven commil- 
ſioners, as a new council, for one year from the 
date of the letters patent, to. examine into the 
economy of the king's houſhold, and the manage- 
ment of the royal revenue; to receive and diſ- 
burſe all public monies, ſubſidies, taxes, and other 
payments; and to reform and amend all things in 
the kingdom, according to their diſcretions : and 
theſe powers were given to any ſix of them, with 
his three great officers ; willing, that if any dit- 
ference of opinion ſhould happen between his coun- 
ſellors and thole officers, that the matter ſhould be 
determined by a plurality of voices : at the ſame 
time, all degrees of perſons whatever, in the king- 
dom, were ſtrictly enjoined to obey, aid, and aſſiſt 
the ſaid counſellors as often, and in what manner 
they ſhould direct. Dated at Weſtminſter, No- 
vember 19.” 
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Mr. Carte obſerves upon this commiſſion, tha: 
eit was of the ſame nature with thoſe extorted from 
Henry III. by Simon Monttort, earl of Leicetter . 
and froin Edward II. by Thomas, earl of "Pig 
caſter ; and was calculated for the ſame diſloyg} 
purpoſes, by diveſting the king of all his authority, 
making him a mere cypher, and putting all the 
power of the government into the hands ot fix, or 
a majority of the commiſſioners, who were molt or 
them partizans or creatures of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter *.“ But this is rather running into extremes: 
it is certain the royal prerogative was greatly pre. 
ſcribed by this commiſſion; but it was more con{t;.. 
tutional than the two he mentions, becaule it deter- 
mined in a year, and the perſons nominated therein 
were ſuch as, by their rank and figure, were ſuitable 
to the high truſt repoſed in them +. 

In order to make ſome amends for the freedon; 
they had taken with the king and his adminiſtra— 
tion, the parliament freely vored half a tenth and 
half a fifteenth; they alſo gave him three ſhillings on 
every tun of wine imported and exported, and twelve 
pence upon every pound of merchandize, except 9: 
luch ſtaple commodities as wool and wool-tells n- 
ly; but, at the fame time, the greateſt part of the 
money ariſing from this ſubſidy was to be depoſited 
in the hands of the earl of Arundel (one of the 
commiſſioners, and) lord high-admiral of England, 
to be expended in ſecuring the coait from the del- 
cent of the enemy: as a farther ſweetener, they 
granted the ranſom due by the heirs of Charles de 
Blois, to the duke of Ireland, the king's fa- 
vourite, upon condition that the ſaid duke ſhould, 
before the Eaſter of the enſuing year, 1387, go 
over to Ireland, and recover, at his own expence, 
from the Iriſh rebels, the great eſtate which had 
been granted him in that kingdom. A ſtrange in- 
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conſiſtency this ! at one and the ſame fitting, ro 
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puniſh ſo ſeverely one favourite for having obtained 
grants from the crown, and to vote an aid to an- 
other (and him the perſon of all others the moit 
obnoxious to the nation) to enable him to retain 
grants of a like, and even more extenſive, nature 
But it is to be ſuppoſed that the parliament was 
willing, at any rate, to drive Vere from the king. 

As toon as the parliament broke up, which was 
on the thirtieth of November, the new council be- 
gan to concert proper meaſures for ſecuring the 
kingdom againft any future attempts of the enemy, 
the tears of the late threatened invalion being hap- 
pily at an end. For this purpoſę treaties of alli- 
ance were formed with ſeveral foreign potentates, 
particularly the duke of Gueldres and the republic 
of Genoa, which was at this time one of the moſt 
powerful maritime ſtates in Europe. The Engliſh 
privateers, particularly thoſe of the Cinque Ports, 
were alſo very ſucceſsful in diſtreſſing the maritime 
trade of France, and making deſcents on their 
coaſts, in which they carried off immenſe booty : 
and young Henry Piercy, fon to the earl of North- 
umberland (afterwards ſo well known under the 
name of Hotſpur), began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
his hoſtile excurſions from Calais, in which fortreſs 
he ſerved all this ſummer as a volunteer, nll hear- 
ing of the intended French invaſion he returned to 
England again. 


* Carte's Hiſt. Eng. vol. ii. p. 578. 

+ Beſides the king's two uncles, the other commiſſioners 
were William Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Alexznler 
Neville, archbiſhop of Vork; William of Wickham, biſhop 


of Wincheſter; Thomas Brentingham, biſhop of Exeter; 
Nicholas, abbot of Waltham (lately made privy-ſeal); Richard, 
earl of Aruudel ; John, lord Cobham ;, fir Richard Scroop, 
and fir John Devereux. * 
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In the mean while Richard, glowing with indig- 
nation at the late inſults offered to his authority, 
tought only for a favourable opportunity to revoke 
all chat he had aſſented to. His firſt ſtep (and that 
almoſt immediately after the breaking up of the 

arliament), was to order the enlargement of the 
earl of Suffolk. whom he readmitted into his for- 
mer tavour; the duke oi Ireland alto continued to 
remain about his perion; and it may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed that they let flip no opportunity of em- 
bittering their ſovercign's mind againſt thoſe who 
had been the authors of their dilgrace, and whoſe 
late proceedings they conitrued into an open re- 
bellion againſt majeity itſelf: inſinuations which 
Richard was but too ready to hearken to, ſo that 
the king and his newly appointed council were up- 
on terms with each other httle ſhort of a downright 
rupture. The French hiſtorian, Froiſſart, has pre- 
tendedithat at this time the earl of Suffolk and the 
duke of Ireland had entered into a plot to poiſon 
the duke of Glocelter at a feaſt, to which he was 
invited by the mayor of London, but the duke 
having notice of it, kept away, and ſo eſcaped the 
ſnare laid for his life; but this is repreſented with 
o many abſurd circumſtances of time and place, 
that it merits little or no regard. 

In the beginning of the year 1387, the earl of 
Arundel, who enjoyed the important and lucrative 
poſt of admiral of the South and Welt of England, 
put to ſea with a fine fleet. He had not cruiſed 
long before he fell in withſome Flemiſh and Spaniſh 
ſhips of war, who were convoying a great number 
of French ſhips, richly laden; and a ſharp engage- 
ment enſuing, the Engliſh took above one hundred 
fail of veſſels, with all their cargo, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction on board: after which the ad- 
miral, landing his forces, relieved the town of Breſt, 
then a ſecond time beſieged by the duke of Britta- 
ny. And between Lady-day and Midſummer fol- 
lowing, in this year, he took above one hundred and 
ninety of the enemies ſhips. One of our old hiſtorians 
obſerves, this earl did not as other admirals uſed to 
do, that is, man the fleet with perſons not uſed to 
the ſea, to whom they gave but half wages, and 
ſo put the reſt of the money allowed by the govern- 
ment in their pockets; but he choſe the ſtouteſt 
and belt ſailors he could get. Thomas Mowbray, 
earl of Nottingham, a young nobleman of very 
promiling parts, had a principal command under 
the admiral, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly on 
this occaſion. 

About this time the French made preparations 
again for an invaſion of England. They had al- 
ready began to muſter their forces, who were to 
embark part at Harfleur in Normandy, and part at 
Lentriquet, a port in Brittany; their deſign being 
to land at two places in this kingdom, at Dover in 
Kent, and Orwell in Suffolk. But a miſunderſtand- 
ing ariſing between Oliver de Cliſſon, conſtable of 
France, and the duke of Brittany, who were jointly 
to conduct this expedition, the latter cauſed the 
former to be arreſted and thrown into priſon. 
This accident entirely defeated the deſigns of the 
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Richard's favourites were all his time employed 
in keeping up his reſentment againſt the lords of 
the oppoſite party; ſo that when the earls of Arun- 
del and Nottingham arrived from the late gallant 
and ſucceſsful expedition, they met with a very 
cold reception from the king; and, in a ſhort time 
after the poſt of admiral was taken from the former 
and given to Henry Piercy, with the additional 
title of lord high admiral *; and though this was 
his firſt ſea-ſervice, he acquitted himſelf therein 
with great reputation, letting no opportunity lip 
of annoying the enemy, at the ſame time that he 
took proper care for the ſafety of the ſea- coaſt. 

By this time Neville, archbiſhop of York, a 
buſy, bold, and pragmatical prelate, had joined 
himſelf to the duke of Ireland and the earl of Suf- 
folk; and theſe three entirely engroſſed Richard's 
ear and favour : but an incident ſoon happened, 
which raiſed a furious ſtorm againſt them. We 
have already obſerved, that, among other inſtances 
of his partiality and fondneſs for the duke of Ire- 
land, Richard had given him in marriage Philippade 
Coucy, grand- daughter to Edward III. Vere now, 
preſuming upon his influence over the king, had 
the inſolence to repudiate this lady, in favour of a 
Bohemian young woman, of mean extraction, named 
Lancerona, with whom he had fallen in love. 
Richard beheld, without the leaſt reſentment, this 
glaring inſult upon the royal family; but it was 
not the ſame with the duke of Gloceſter, who, from 
that inſtant, meditated the ſevereſt revenge on the 
duke, and even took an oath, in the preſence of 
the biſhop of London, and ſeveral others of the 
nobility of the kingdom, that he would not reſt till 
he had driven de Vere from the preſence and coun- 
cils of the king; in a word, he expatiated ſo feel- 
ingly on the indignities to which not only his own 
family, but all the beſt blood of the kingdom, was 
ſubjected, by the inſolence of the court favourites, 
that he was quickly joined, with the warmeſt ten- 
ders of ſervice, by many of the great lords, in par- 
ticular Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, earl-mar- 
ſhal; Firz Alan, earl of Arundel ; Piercy, earl of 
Northumberland; Montacute, earl of Saliſbury ; 
and Beauchamp, earl of Warwick; all of them at- 
tached to each other and the princes of the blood, 
as well by friendſhip and family connections as by 
their common hatred and averſion to the man who 
had thus ſupplanted them in the favour of their 
ſovereign. 

The duke of Lancaſter was at this time abroad 
in Spain, but his abſence was amply ſupplied by 
his eldeſt ſon, Henry of Bolinbroke, who, in point 
of activity, vigour, courage, underſtanding, and 
even cunning, was much ſuperior to his father. 
He had been created, about two years before, earl 
of Derby, and married Maryde Bohun, the younger 
daughter and co-heireſs of Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Northampton, in whoſe right 
he enjoyed thoſe two earldoms. This young noble- 
man now joined with the other diſcontented lords, 
and they altogether formed an aſſociation capable to 
make the moſt powerful monarch totter on his throne. 


After ſome conferences to adjuſt the plan of their 


* Notwithſtanding that we frequently, before this time, meet 
with the title of Admiralty and Admirals of the North and Weſt , 
of England, yet Dr. Godolphin, in his view of the Admi- 


ralty Juriſdiction, alleges that it was not till the tenth year of 


kingRichard II. that England had any officer ſtyled Admirallus 
Angliæ, or High-admiral, and this he ſays, was in the perſon | 
of the abovementioned Richard, earl of Arundel: but the 
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doctor ſeems to be mittaken herein; for it was certainly on 
young Piercy that this title was firſt beſtowed, the earl of Arun- 
del being only ſtill Admiral of the South and Weſt of Eng- 
land; but the promotion of Piercy happening ſo cloſe upon the 
return of the earl of Arundel, may perhaps have led the doc- 
tor into this error. 
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operations, it was reſolved to go down to their ſe- 
veral counties where their intereſt lay, to raiſe an 
army. 

Every thing now ſeemed to forebode a fatal rup- 


ture between the king and his nobility : the parti- 


tans of both ſides had been tor ſome time extremely 
induſtrious in ſetting forth the character and con- 
duct of each other in the blackeſt light; every ex- 
erciſe of prerogative in the king was magnified in- 
to a ſettled deiign of tyranny and deſpotiſm; and 
every ſtep the barons took for the defence of their 
liberty, and the removal of obnoxious perſons, was 
conſtrued into an open act of rebellion. No ſooner, 
however, were the lords departed trom London, 
whoſe deligns were no fecret at court, than the king 
cauſed ſeveral citizens of their party to be ſcized 
and impriſoned for high treaſon. The Londoners, 
who did not dream of ſuch a ſtroke, and who now 
law themſelves deprived of the preſence of their 
protectors, were glad to fave their lives by making 
a full confeſſion ot all (and perhaps more than) they 
knew of the barons plan ; wherupon the court re- 
leaſed them without any farther puniſhment, hoping 
by this ſhew of clemency to win the affections of 
the people, and rivet them in the court intereſt, 
but with little effect. Nevertheleſs, the King and 
his miniſters reſolved to try the ſame experiment at 
Coventry, where no leſs than two thuuland were 
indicted for high-treaſon. But their greateſt diffi- 
culty was how to proceed againſt the lords them- 
ſelves: at length it was agreed, that, under the 
colour of a progreſs, the king and queen, with 
the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the 
earl of Suffolk, and others of that party, ſhould 
go to Nottingham, jo which place the ſheriffs of 
counties, the principal citizens of London, and 
all the judges of England were ſummoned to ap- 
pear. 
When they were met, the king communicated 
to them the deſign of raiſing an army to chaſtiſe 
the refractory lords, eſpecially the dure of Gloceſter, 
and demanded of the Londoners what number of 
troops they could furniſh him with. He then de- 
clared to the ſheriffs his intention of calling a par- 
liament, for which he peremptorily ordered them 
to return ſuch perſons only as members whom he 
and his council ſhould direct and nominate. But 
the court found itſelf diſappointed in all its reli- 
ances, fave on the judges : the citizens of London 
honeſtly declared, that the majority of the people 
were too well affectioned to the lords in queſtion, to 
be brought to take arms againſt them; and the 
ſheriffs for their parts replied, that it was utterly 
impoſſible for them to comply with the king's com- 
mands, conſiſtent with the nature of their office, 
the oath they had taken, and the duty they owed 
their country, by all which they were bound to 
leave the people at full liberty to make choice of 
ſuch repreſentatives as they ſhould fee beſt, and 
faithfully to return. the ſame as members of the 
great aſſembly of the nation. The judges, indeed, 
were more compliable : Treſilian, the chief. juſtice, 
readily undertook to draw up a bill of indictment 
againſt the lords; but as it was neceſſary to found 
this upon certain principles which were to be de- 
clared law by the judges, it was refolved that theſe 
principles ſnould be framed from a certain number 
of queries to be put by the king to the judges, who 
were to give their refolutions thereupon, under 
their hands and ſeals. What thele queſtions were, 
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will appear ſufficiently by the reſolutions, which 
were as follow: 

II. That the new ſtatute and commiſſion made 
in the laſt parliament, held at Weſtminſter, dero— 
gated from the king's royalty and prerogative 
clpecially as they were made againſt his _ 

II. That thoſe who either procured the ſtatute. 
ordinance, or commiſſion to be made, or excited 
the king to conſent to the making thereof, were to 
be puniſhed with death, unleſs the king ſhould be 
pleaſed to pardon them. 

III. That ſuch as either compelled or con- 

ſtrained the king to the paſſing that ſtatute and 
commiſſion, or hindred him from exerciſing what 
belonged to his prerogative and royalty, were to be 
puniſhed as traitors. 
IV. That when, upon the meeting of the par- 
liament, the cauſes thereof were declared by the 
king's command, and certain articles propoſed for 
their conſideration, the two houſes ought to pro- 
ceed firſt upon thoſe articles, and not upon any 
articles of their own till they were diſpatched; and 
that the King, in that behalf, hath the governance, 
and may appoint what ſhall be firſt handled; and 
thoſe who preſume to act contrary thereto, are to 
be puniſhed as traitors. 

V. That the king, when he pleaſed, might 
diſſolve a parliament, and command his lords and 
commons to depart; and whoever afterwards pro- 
ceeded in parliament againſt the king's will, was to 
be treated as a traitor, 

VI. That when the king thought fit to re- 
move any of his juſtices and officers, and to judge 
and puniſh them for their miſdemeanors, the lords 
and commons could not, without his conſent, im- 
peach ſuch officers for their offences: and if any 
one acted to the contrary he was to be puniſhed as 
a traitor. | 

« VIE That the perſon who moved in parlia- 
ment for ſending for the ſtatute by which Edward 
II. was achudged in parliament; by means of ſend- 
ing for, and peruſing which ſtatute, the late ordi- 
nances and commiſſion were deviſed ; as well as he 
who, upon that motion, brought it to the parlia- 
ment, were to be puniſaed as traitors. 

VIII. That if the judgment given in parlia- 
ment againſt the earl of Suffolk, were now to be 
given, and that they were the judges, they would 
not give it; for they thought it revocable, and in 
every part of it erroneous.” 

Such were the opinions or reſolutions given in 
the caſtle of Nottingham, by fir Robert Jreſilian, 
chiet-juſtice of England; fir Robert Belknap, chiet- 
juſtice of the Common Pleas; John Holt, Roger 
Fulthorp, and William Burgh, juſtices of the ſame 
bench; fir John Cary, chief- baron of the Exche- 
quer; and John Lockton, the king's ſerjeant at 
law; who put their ſeals thereto, on the twenty- 
ſixth day of Auguſt, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of king Richard LI. in the preſence of the re- 
verend lords, Alexander, archbiſhop of Vork; 
Robert, archbiſhop of Dublin; John, biſhop of 
Durham; Thomas, biſhop of Chicheſter; and John, 
biſhop of Bangor; Robert, duke of Ireland ; Mi- 
chael, earl of Suffolk; John Rypon, clerk; and 
John Blake, eſq. 

We are told, that after ſigning this paper, by 
which the laws of the kingdom and the liberties 
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of parliament were thus baſely proſtituted to the 
kingly prerogative, Belknap, the chief. juſtice of 
| | _ 
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the Common Pleas, exclaimed, in a fit of deſpair 
and repentance, „that he only wanted a horſe, a 
hurdle, and a halter to bring him to the death he 
deſerved, for having thus wreſted the ſpirit of the 
laws, and aſſiſted in ſapping the fundamental 
principles of the conſtitution. ? 5 ; 

While Richard and his courtiers were in vain 
endeavouring to levy troops to carry their deſigns 
in execution, advice came that the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and the other aſſociated lords, had raiſed an 
army, and were advancing to beſiege London. 
As Richard had, by ſome late popular meaſures, 
engaged a ſtrong party or the lower citizens in his 
favour, and as he knew that fir Nicholas Brembre, 
the mayor, was warmly attached to his intereſt, he 
haſted up to the metropolis, in order to prevent the 
deſigns of his enemies, and was molt magnificently 
received by the Londoners, among waom Brem- 
bre promiſed to raiſe a body of fifty thouſand men 
for his ſervice. The very day after the king's arrt- 
val in the capital, the barons came, with their forces, 
to Harringay Park (now Hornſey Wood), a few 
miles to the north of London. Here they ſtopped 
ſhort, not chuſing to come to extremities, as know- 
ing that Richard was ſtil] beloved in the city, who 
could not forget his gallant behaviour at the time 
that Tyler and his crew of ruffians were ſpreading 
deſolation throughout it. On the other hand, 
Richard had publicly declared his intention of call- 
ing a parliament, in order to hear and adjuſt all 
complaints and differences. Thus each party re- 
mained for ſome days in a ſtate of inaction, during 
which time, it is faid of Richard (but, I cannot 
help thinking, without a juſt foundation), that he 
had formed a deſign of getting privately over to 
France, and making ſeveral ſhameful conceſſions 
to that court, on condition they would ſupply him 
with an army to chaſtiſe his rebellious barons z but 
the improbability of this will appear, when we 
conſider that France at that time was in no condi- 
tion to furniſh him with ſuch aſſiſtance; nor were 
his affairs ſo deſperate as to urge him to ſuch a weak 
and dangerous ſtep. 

The party of the barons was, however, growing 
ſtrouger in proportion as the late unconſtitutional 
act of Richard at Nottingham became more known 
and even the moit virtuous of thoſe who, from a 
ſenſe of duty and loyalty, ſtill adhered to their 
ſovercign, could not help blaming him for his 
blind partiality to a ſer of worthlets favourites, and 
the difregard he ſhewed to his own real intereſt, 
and thoſe of the people he governed. In the mean 
time the earl of Northumberland, the lord Baſſet 
of Sapcote, and ſeveral other noblemen of great 
intereft, who, though enemies to the favourites, 
were tender of taking arms againſt the king, joined 
their endeavours with the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in order to effect an accommodation; but 
Richard liſtened to their propaſals with great cool- 
neſs, until having failed in an attempt to ſeize 
the perſon of the earl of Arundel in his caſtle 
of Ryegate, in Surry, and finding himſelt alſo diſ- 
appointed in his expectations from Brembre, who 
acquainted him he could not raiſe fo many forces as 
he had promiſed, while the army of the barons was 
increaſing to a prodigious number, he plainly per- 
ceived the extreme folly of making any farther re- 
ſiſtance: accordingly, he agreed to admit the lords 
to a perſonal audience, that they might lay before 
him their grievances in the moſt dutiful man- 
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ner. The lords readily embraced the offer, but at 
the ſame time inſiſted upon having a ſafe-· guard for 
their perſons; upon which the biſhop of Ely and 
other perſons of rank gave their oaths on the king's 
behalf, that they might come and go with ſafety, 
This appears to have been no unneceſſary precau- 
tion, it what Knyghton; and, from him, moſt of 
our other hiſtorians relate, is true, namely, that fir 
Thomas Trivet and fir Nicholas Brembre had actu- 
ally laid an ambuſcade for them, of which they get 
intelligence. 

Being at length come into the king's preſence, 
in Weſtminſter- hall, they affected great ſubmiſſion, 
eſpecially the duke of Gloceſter, whom Richard kept 
upon his knees ſome time before he permitted him 
to riſe, The biſhop of Ely, who was chancellor, 
demanded of them, on what account they had ta- 
ken up arms? to which they replied, that their ſole 
intention was to procure the good of the king and 
kingdom, declaring themſelves ready to lay down 
their lives for their ſovereign; but were determined 
to bring all traitors to condign puniſhment. Be- 
ing then demanded to preſent their grievances, they 
did it in a ſchedule, wherein they prayed that 
Alexander, archbiſhop of York ; Robert de Vere, 
duke of Ireland ; Michael de la Pole, earl of Suf- 
folk; Robert Treſilian and Nicholas Brembre, 
knights, ſhould be removed from the king's coun- 
cils and preſence for ever. Having delivered this 
petition, the lords then, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, appealed (or challenged) the accuſed to 
_—_— by throwing down their gauntlets on the 

oor. 

Richard, alarmed at the reſolute and determined 
air with which the appellants behaved, remitted 
ſomewhat of his ſtern deportment, and, coming 
down trom the throne, took the duke of Gloceſter 
by the hand, and, bidding them all riſe, he pro- 
miſed them that their grievances ſhould be re- 
drefſed in the enſuing parliament; and in the mean 
time exhorted them to ſuppreſs all their heats and 
animoſities, and abſtain from all acts of outrage 
and violence. He then diſmiſſed them with ſtrong 
aſſurances of perſonal eſteem and regard; and, as 
a proof of his ſincerity, he, in a few days after, 
fiued a proclamation, clearing the duke of Gloceſter 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwick from the 
imputation of treaſon, which had been thrown upon 
them by the five perſons they had appealed, and 
commanding theſe calumniators to anſwer to the 
charge that was to be brought againſt them in the 
next parliament. 

The lords, however, ſtill kept upon their guard: 
they obſerved, in all their interviews with Richard 
in perſon, none of the appealed perſons had ap- 
| peared , this they looked upon as a fign of his re- 
ſolution to protect them; and their ſuſpicions of 
Richard's good faith was not a little encreaſed up- 
on receiving intelligence that the duke of Ire- 
land had gone to the Marches of Wales, where 
he was joined by fir Thomas Molineux, fir Ralph 
Vernon, fir Ralph Radchff, and ſeveral other gen- 
tlemen of the neighbouring country, with their 
vaſſals and ſervants, to the number of five thou- 
ſand. It was eafy to foreſce that if this force ſhould 
have time to encreaſe, and join with the royal party 
in London, the lords themſelves muſt be defeated, 
and, in their turn, declared traitors. Updn the 
firſt news, therefore, of theſe proceedings, the earl 


| of Derby was ſent, with a body of troops, to ſtop 
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the duke upon his march. Henry met him at 
Radcot Bridge, in Oxfordſhire; upon which de 
Vere was for retreating, but ſir Thomas Molineux 
reſolved to ſtand firm: however, upon the firſt 
onſet the duke fled with the greateſt precipitation, 
and eſcaped by ſwimming over a river. Molineux, 
who kept his ground like a brave ſoldier, was flain 
upon the ſpot, and the troops, thus berett of both 
their leaders, threw down their arms without far- 
ther reſiſtance, and gave the earl of Derby an 
almoſt bloodleſs victory, which, for that time, 
completely ruined the hopes of Richard and his 
favourites. Theſe latter were ſtruck with ſuch 
conſternation, that the earl of Suftolk, putting on 
the diſguiſe of a peaſant, eſcaped over to France; 
but being diſcovered at Calais, he was there arreſted 
by his own brother, and fir John Beauchamp, the 
overnor, ſent him prrſoner to London. 

After the battle of Radcot Bridge, the ear] of 
Derby returned to the lords, when he communi- 
cated to them certain letters and papers, which 
had been found among the baggage of the duke of 
Ireland; and the contents of which were ſuch, as 
ſet every thing again into ſo great a flame that the 
lords immediately advanced, at the head of their 
forces, now encreaſed to forty thouſand men, and 
polted themſelves in and about Clerkenwell-fields, 
whither they ſent for the mayor and magiſtrates of 
the city of London, and ſhewed the papers which 
had been ſeized, and by which it appeared that 
Richard had actually ordered the duke of Ireland to 
ſend a meſſage to the court of France, in his name, 
offering Charles to reſtore Breſt, Calais, and Cher- 
bourg, provided he would ſend him a powerful re- 
inforcement, to reduce the ſtubborn malecontents. 
The citizens of London, alarmed at this purpoſed 
infringement of the national liberties, joined them- 
jelves heartily to the lords appellants, and delivered 
into their hands the keys of the city, which they 
now entered in triumph. 

Richard, apprized of what had paſſed, took re- 
fuge in the Tower, but ſoon found himſelf deſerted 
by every one but his own creatures, whoſe imme- 
diate ſafety depended upon his protection, and who 
were utterly incapable of offering either conſolation 
or advice in this his diſtreſs. The confederates now 
ſent to demand an audience, which Richard was in 
no condition to refuſe them. At this interview 
the duke of Gloceſter expatiated ſo affectingly 
upon the ill conſequences that muſt ariſe to himſelf 
and the nation, by his miſmanagement, and his 
giving himſelf ſo entirely up to the pernicious ad- 
vice of flattering favourites, who ſought only to 
aggrandize themſelves at the expence of his honour 
and quiet, that Richard, ſtung with remorſe, could 
not help burſting into tears, which the lords took 
as a favourable omen of his return to reafon : and, 
in order to work the more forcibly on his mind, 
the earl of Derby, on ſome pretence, drew him to 
a window, from whence he could perceive the forces 
of the confederate lords drawn up in exact order. 
This ſight ſtruck him with a ſurprize which he 
could not conceal; and turning to the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, Fair uncle (ſaid he), methinks you are 
attended with a numerous train.“ Thele (re- 


plied Gloceſter) are not above one third of thoſe 
loyal ſubjects who are ready prepared to reſcue their 
king out of the hands of thoſe traitors who have fo 
long kept him in bondage, and perverted his con- 
duct and councils.” After ſome farther confe- 
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rences, Richard agreed to give the lords a meetin: 
ar Weſtminſter the next day, in order to ſettle wha; 
was to be done in regard to a general reconciliation 
in the parliament, which was to meet on the third 
day of February following. 

Nevertheleſs, the lords had hardly taken their 
leave, when Richard, at the inſtigation of his flat. 
terers, changed his mind, and fent them word 
that he could not, conſiſtent with his own ſafety, 
give them the promiſed meeting. This fickleneſs 
lo exaſperated them, that, drawing up their army 
and ſurrounding the Tower, they ſent a meſſenger 
to aſſure him, that if he continued to trifle with 
them any longer, they would deliberate upon fill. 
This fo inti- 
midated Richard, that he actually gave them a 
meeting the next day at Weſtminſter : there he 
granted whatever they deſired; and, like moſt princes 
whendriven to extremities, gave up to their revenge 
all thoſe who, on account of their attachment to 
him, had rendered themſelves obnoxious to the 
cabal. Thefe were the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhop of Chicheſter, the biſhop of Durham, friar 
Rufhok, his own confeſſor, the lords Zouch, Bur- 
nel, and Beaumont, fir Alberic de Vere, fir Bald- 
win Beresford, fir John Worth, ſir Thomas Lo- 
vel, and many more of both ſexes; in particular 
the lady Mowen, the lady Molyng, and the lady 
Poynings, whoſe looſe morals and court intrigues 
had given great offence. Of theſe, ſome were im- 
priſoned in different parts of the kingdom; ſome 
were obliged to give ſecurity for their future good 
behaviour; and others were baniſhed during the 
king's pleaſure. But the chief weight of the lords 
revenge fell upon the judges, who had given the 
late illegal reſolutions : Fulthorp, Belknap, Holt, 
Burgh, Cary, and Lockton were ſeized as they were 
fitting on the bench, in Weſtminſter-hall ; but 
Treſilian, conſcious that he could expect no mercy, 
had abſconded as ſoon as the army of the confede- 
rates drew near London: but fir Simon Burley, fir 
Thomas Triver, fir Nicholas Brembre, fir William 
Ellingham, fir John Beauchamp of Holt (privy- 
purſe), together with John Blake the lawyer, and 
Richard Clifford, John de Lincoln, Richard Mot- 
ford, and Nicholas Lake, clergymen, were ordered 
into cloſe confinement, in order to be brought to a 
ſpeedy trial. 

The parliament meeting, on the third of Febru- 
ary, 1388, the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 
the biſhop of Ely, brother to the lord Arundel, and 
chancellor of the kingdom, in which he acquainted 
the two houſes with the occaſion of their being 
called together, namely, “ to redreſs the gnievances 
of the people, to adviſe and aſſiſt the king in the 
adminiſtration of the government, and concert 
meaſures for defending the coaſts and marches of 
the kingdom, and railing the neceſſary ſubſidies in 
the moſt eaſy and expeditious manner.” As ſoon 
as the chancellor had ended his ſpeech, the duke 
of Gloceſter, riſing from his ſeat, threw himſelf on 
his knees before the king (who was ſeated on his 
throne), deſiring that he might be permitted to 
take his trial by his peers, in order to purge him- 
ſelf of the charge of treaſon, in harbouring deſigns 
againſt the king's perſon and to uſurp the crown to 
himfelf, which had been alleged againit him by 
certain malicious and evil-minded perſons, in order 
to render him ſuſpected by the king and the good 


lieges of this realm.” But the king declaring, in 
the 
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the hearing of the whole aſſembly, that he was fully | ment : they therefore adjudged, that the appeal 
{atisfied ot his innocence, he withdrew his petition. | was well and duly made, and the proceſs valid, 
The lords then entered upon a great and tunda- | according to the laws and courſe of parliament.” 
mental point of their privilege, which had been | The appellants being thus allowed to proceed, they 
particularly ſtruck at in the opinions given in by | conſented that the accuſed perſons, viz. the arch- 
the judges, which was that of liberty and franchiſe biſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
of trying and deciding all important cauſes in their | Suffolk, ſir Robert Treſilian, and fir Nicholas 
collected parliamentary capacity, without being re- Brembre, having had full notice of the appeal, 
ſtricted to the common or civil law of the realm, | ſhould be adjudged guilty of the treaſons and miſ- 
but by the courle of parliament only. This claim , demeanors therein contained. 
of liberty and franchile, as the record has it“, was | The articles in the appeal were thirty-nine in 
admitted and confirmed by the king in full parlia- | number; but moſt of them expreſſed in ſuch ge- 
ment. ; neral terms, as might, with very little difference, 
When this was done, and the five lords appel. be applied to any favourite or miniſter whatſoever : 
lants were going to open their appeal, the archbi- they ſeem to have been formed upon the model of 
mop of Canterbury entered a proteſt in behalf of thoſe drawn up againſt the two Spenſers, in the 
himſelf and the prelates of his province, aſſerting time of Edward II. and were of different kinds, 
« their right, and that of all prelates holding of ſome being charged as treaſons, the others as miſ- 
the king by barony, to fit as peers of the realm demeanors. 
in all parliaments, and to conlulr, treat, ordain. Thee laſt conſiſted in & their rendering the king 
and determine all matters to be there done; and inacceſſible to his nobility, except in their pre- 
declaring that this right ſhould not be prejudiced ſence: the creating a ſtrangeneſs between the king 
by their withdrawing on this occaſion, in compli- and his nobility, and confining the royal favour 
ance with the canons of the church, which forbad wholly to themſelves: the procuring the grant of 
them to aſſiſt in any trial where life and limb was | the domains of Ireland, and lordſhip of Okeham, 
concerned.” This claim was allowed, and the pro- | with its foreſts, for Robert de Vere: the ſelling of 
teſt was, by order of the king, lords, and commons, polts of honour and profit to any who could pur- 
entered in the rolls of parhament. Another proteſt | chaſe them : the iſſuing of great ſums of money, 
of the like nature was entered by the biſhops of | to the amount of no leſs than one hundred thou- 
Durham and Carliſle ; and being allo allowed, the | ſand marks, to the duke of Ireland; and their ob- 
prelates withdrew. ſtructing the ordinances of parliament : the ſuffer- 
The lords appellants then proceeded to exhibit | ing themſelves to be bribed, to put perſons into 
their appeal, of which they declared rhemfelves | the government of Guienne and the marches of 
« ready to prove every article, as it ſhould be} Scotland, not capable of theſe offices, and conſe- 
awarded in parliament, to the honour of God, tha quently to the great detriment of the king and the 
honour and profit of the king, and of the whole | nation: the obſtructing the due courſe of law: the 
realm.” Whereupon the perions appealed were | taking of bribes for maintaining ſuits and quarrels: 


called in parliament before the king and lords, to} the removing or excluding ſeveral lords and others 


appear and make anſwer to the appellants; and they from the king's council: adviſing the king to ab- 
were likewiſe ſummoned to the ſame purpoſe in | ſent himſelf, and refuſe treating with the laſt par- 
Weſtminſter - hall, and at the great gate of the palace liament : the perſuading the king to aſſemble cer- 
of Weſtminſter. And becaule they came not | tain lords, judges, and others, and demand their 
(faith the roll), being ſo ſolemnly called, the duke opinions on ſeveral matters of a ſuſpicious tendency : 
of Gloceſter and the other appellants prayed the | the compelling many gentlemen in England and 
king and the lords to record their default, and pro- Wales to take oathsand enter into bonds for ſtanding 
ceed to judgment upon the ſeveral articles.” The | bythe king againſt all perſons, thereby toexcite a ci- 
king took time till the next day to conſider of the | vil war: the carrying the king into places at adiſtance 
matter, and in the mean time ordered ſome judges, from the commiſſion appointed by the parliament : 
ſerjeants, and other learned men in the law to de- | the ranſoming John de Blois, without warrant from 
liberate upon the nature of this impeachment, and | the parliament or great council: adviſing the king 
deliver their opinion to the lords: and theſe, hav- | to diſtinguiſh his retinue by certain badges, tend- 
ing conſulted together, and conſidered the tenour | ing to create invidious and dangerous diſtinctions 
of the appeal, declared “that the ſame was not | between the king and his liege ſubjects: the pro- 
according to form, nor agreeable to the methods | curing the opinions of falſe judges at Nottingham, 
of proſecution preſcribed by the civil law and the in order to deſtroy, under colour of law, all who 
ſtatutes of the realm.” The lords upon this, were concerned in the late ſtatute and commiſſion: 
availing themſelves upon their late allowed claim | the deſign of indicting ſeveral lords and others upon 
of liberties and franchiſes, came to a reſolution, | thoſe opinions; and of arreſting the duke of Lan- 
« that in ſuch a cauſe, affecting the king's per- | caſter, in caſe he landed in England: the perſuad- 
ſon and the ſtate of the kingdom, and implying | ing the king, that the late ſtatute and commiſſion 
ſuch heinous crimes committed by peers and | were made with a view to depoſe him: the prevail- 
other aſſociates, the right of trying and judg- ing on the citizens of London to ſwear they would 
ing was veſted in the lords of parliament, ac- live and die with the king againſt all his enemies; 
cording to their franchiſe and liberty to Judge | at the ſame time repreſenting the commiſſioners to 
and be judged in ſuch caſes, with the king's aſſent, | be ſuch, and traitors to them and their country: 
independent of any law whatever; that they ſhould the cauſing a proclamation to be publiſhed in the 
proceed in the ſame manner with reſpect to the | city, torbidding all perſons to aid or aſſiſt the earl 
preſent caſe, and determine it by award of parlia- of Arundel with arms or proviſions; and another 
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forbidding every perſon to peak diſreſpectfully of 
them, the perſons appealed: and laitly, the pre- 
vailing on the king to jend us council a liſt of per- 
ſons to be appointed ſher:55, in order to return ſuch 
a parliament as would antwer the views ot thele his 
falſe and pernicious advisers.“ 

Theie articles were objected in common to all 
the five perſons appcaled, either as actors, adviſers, 
or conſenting thereto: but there were other articles, 
charging fir Nicholas Brembre in particular with 
cauling ſeveral criminals to be taken out of New- 
gate by night, and exccuted illegally, at the Foul 
Oak, in Kent (probably a gallows) : as allo the 
duke of Ireland, with acting as chiet-juſtice of 
Cheſter, without warrant or commiſſion. This laſt 
was allo accuſed of two points peculiar to himſelt, 
which were adjudged by the lords to be trealon, 
viz. *the raiſing forces to deſtroy the lords and the 
King's lieges; and his attempt to kill the appellant 
at the battle of Radcot Bridge.” The other articles, 
implying treaſon, were urged againſt all the appealed 
equally, and conſiſted in a charge“ of having re- 
ported falſhoods to the king, and obliging him to 
wear that he would be governed by their councils, 
and live and die in their defence; their adviſing 
him to give the title of king of Ireland to Robert de 
Vere, and to write to the pope for a ratification of 
that title : their giving the king advice to put all 
the lords and commons of the laſt parliament to 
death, except ſuch as were of their party : their 
informing his majeſty that the late ſtatute and 
commiſſion were made to wreſt from him his royal 
prerogative ; and that all concerned in adviſing or 
paſting the ſame ought to be puniſhed as traitors, 
and adviſing him to put them to death : their caul- 
ing the king to ſend Nicholas Southwell, and other 
obſcure perſons, with letters to the king of France, 
entreating his aſſiſtance to deſtroy the lords and 
others whom he deemed traitors; and promiling, 
in conſideration of ſuch aſſiſtance. to cede to him 
Cherbourg, Breſt, and Calais : their ſending to 
France to procure ſafe- conducts for the king, the 
duke, and others, who intended to go thither and 
execute theſe treaſonable projects: their perſuading 
the king to iſſue orders for knights and gentlemen 
to riſe with the duke of Ireland, and to write to the 
ſaid duke repreſenting himſelf to be in the utmoſt 
danger, preſſing him to come to his aſſiſtance, and 
promiſing to meet him with all his power.” 

Such were the articles exhibited againſt the five 
perſons above-mentioned, founded generally upon 
the late commiſſion and ſtatute, but none of them 
treaſon by the ſtatute of 25 Edward III. though 
the lords had thought fit to vote them ſo, in order 
to attaint the parties accuſed; no witneſs was exa- 
mined, no proof made (an unheard-of way of trial): 
but the king and lords, being fatisficd in their con- 
ſcience (ſays the roll) of the truth of the articles, 
pronounced the four firſt guilty of high- treaſon, on 
the thirteenth of February, ordering their eftates 
to be forfeited, the archbiſhop's temporalities to be 
ſeized, and his perſon reſerved for farther advice, 
by the king's aſſent ; but the other three to be 
drawn and hanged as traitors. The laſt part of this 
ſentence was executed on Treſilian, who, being 
betrayed by a ſervant, was, on the nineteenth of 
February, brought before the parliament, and or- 
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dered to immediate execution at Tyburn. The 
others had fled beyond tea : the earl of Suffolk 
(who made his eſcape from the Tower after being. 
lent over from Calais) to Paris, where he died the 
fifth of September, the ſame year; and the duke 
ot Ireland, to Brabant, where, about tour years after. 
wards, he was in hunting hurt by a wild boar, and 
died of the wound at Louvain ; Alexander, arch- 
biſhop of York, attempting to get abroad, was 
diſcovered and ſeized at Shields, in Yorkſhire ; but 
the duke of Gloceſter, being obliged to keep mea- 
tures with the prelates of his own party, did not 
chute to meddle with his life, but contented himſelt 
with getting the pope to tranſlate him from York 
to St. Andrew's, in Scotland; this tranſlation, 
however, did not take effect, becaule Scotland ac- 
knowleged the authority of the antipope Clement, 
and Alexander was obliged to retire to Flanders, 
where he continued to ſerve a ſmall cure till the 
day of his death, which happened about three years 
after. His ſee was given to Thomas Arundel, 
biſnop of Ely. 

The proſecutions of the appeal being finiſhed, 
the appcilants, as well as the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, thought proper to Geclare, that, “ in 
regard to the king's tender age, and the innocency 
ot his royal perſon, nothing contained in the ap- 
peal, nor any article thereof, nor the judgments 
paſſed thereon, ſhould be any reflection on him, 
nor be interpreted to the prejudice or his perſon ” 

The inferior criminals were next brought to juſtice: 
the judges in particular who gave and ſigned their 
opinions at Nottingham, were condemned to die 
the death of traitors, their heirs were diſinherited, 
and their eſtates forfeited. The ſame ſentence was 
paſſed upon John Blake, for drawing up the queſ- 
tions; and one Thomas Huſke, for aiding and abett- 
ing therein. In vain did the judges plead in their 
detence, that they were terrified into theſe reſolu- 
tions, by being menaced with death: their plea 
was over-ruled, as was alſo the defence ſet up by 
the two latter named perſons, who pleaded their 
being retained as council for the king, and ſwear- 
ing to his ſecrets, and that they had done nothing 
bur by his command: faction and revenge now 
held the ſword and balance of juſtice, and they 
were the next day hurried away to execution ; but 
the judges found ſuch favour, through the inter- 
ceſſion of the bithops, that they had pardon of life 
and limb, and were only baniſhed for ever to dif- 
ferent towns in Ireland, with a certain allowance to 
each for his maintenance“. Thomas biſhop of 


Chicheſter, the king's confeſſor, was impeached 


« for being preſent at the place and time, when 
and where the queſtions were put to the judges, 


and for not making known theſame.” For this, by 


a ſtrange ſtretch of the Jaws, he was adjudged guilty 
of high-treaſon, and condemned as a traitor ; but 
afterwards baniſhed for lite to Ireland. 

On the tweltth day of Marci, fir Simon Burley, 
fir John Beauchamp of Holt, baron of Kiddermin- 
ſter, fir John Saliſbury, and ſir John Berners, were 
brought to the bar of the lords, to hear the ar- 
ticles of impeachment brought 2gainſt them by the 
commons, in which they were accuſed “ of aiding 
and abetting the five appealed and attainted perſons, 
in their unlawful proceedings; and for propoling 


— 
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* Fulthorp, Burgh, Belknap, and Holt, had each forty pcunds per annum; Cary and Lockton twenty pounds a year 
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to yield Calais to the French, and carrying the king 
away from the comrmitlioners of the government 
into Wales and Cheſhire.” Burley, in particular, 
was charged with having contributed to keep the 
earl of Suffolk to long in the poſt of chancellor, and 
letting him eſcape out of the realm; with abetting 
the duke of Ireland in his raifing forces, and bring- 
ing him to court, and procuring him a grant of 
reat eſtates in Wales; and with introducing the 
mayor of Dover to the king, to affure him of 
ſending a thouſand able-bodied men from the 
Cinque Ports to his aſtiitance againſt the appel- 
lants.” The accuted, to a man, denied the charge, 
and offered to maintain their innocence as knights, 
by ſingle combat. Upon this the lords adjourned 
for a few days, 1n order to take the matter into con- 
ſideration. In the mean time great intereſt was 
made to fave the lite of {ir Simon Burley, who had 
been the king's preceptor from his infancy, and 
had brought the queen over from the continent : 
that princeſs herſelf, who, on account of her many 
amiable qualities, was univerſally beloved, and com 
monly called the Good Queen Anne, joined her 
hearty interceſſions in his behalf; and even the earl 
of Derby, one of the appellants, exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſave him; but the duke of 
Gloceſter, who was eagerly bent upon his deſtruc- 
tion, could not be wrought upon by any inſtances to 
conſent that his life ſhould be ſpared, and he was 
adjudged to die the death of a traitor: but as 
he was a knight of the Garter, and had ſerved the 
king and his father in ſeveral offices with the greateſt 
reputation, the king, with the aſſent of the lords, 
remitted the drawing and hanging, and he was be- 
headed on Tower-hill, on the fifth day of May. 
Beauchamp and Berners had likewiſe the ſame in- 
dulgence; the former on account of his noble 
blood, and the latter as having been the king's ward, 
and in his nonage about his perſon : but the ſen- 
tence was executed in all its rigour upon Saliſbury. 
Theſe ſacrifices being made to juſtice, and per- 
haps to faction and revenge, the parliament paſſed 
an act of amneſty and pardon “in favour of all who 
had been about the king's perſon, or of the retinue, 
council, company, aſſent, or ordinances of thoſe 
who had been attainted and condemned“; except- 
ing, however, certain perſons of the clergy as well as 
laity, who were excluded by name from the be 
nefit of this pardon. The artainted perſons till 
alive, were rendered incapable of being reſtored to 
the protection of the law; any pardon that they 
might obtain, was, by anticipation, declared null; 
and it was enacted, that any perſon ſoliciting or 
endeavouring to procure any grace in their behalt, 
ſhould betried, condemned, and executed as a trai- 
tor.” By another act, the commiſſion and ſtatute of 
the preceding year, with the proceedings of the ap- 
pellants and their partiſans, ** were confirmed, and 
theſe laſt, including the Londoners by name, were 
indulged with a pardon for all felonies, inſurrec- 
tions, murders, and other crimes they might have 
committed.” The appeals, impeachments, judg- 
ments, and executions made and awarded in this 
parliament, were approved, affirmed, and eſta- 
bliſhed, notwithſtanding the abſence of the lords 
ſpiritual; with the proviſo, however, «that this ap- 
probation, affirmation, and eſtabliſhment, ſhould 
not be drawn into example or conſequence : and 
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that although divers points had been adjudged 
treaſon in this parliament, which were not declared 
to be ſuch in any other ſtatute, yet no judges 
ſhould be empowered to give judgment in any 
future cafes of treaſon, except in the uſual manner 
practiſed before this parliament “.“ 

Richard having, in the opinion of the nation, 
violated his coronation oath, it was deemed neceſ- 
lary that he ſhould renew that ſolemn contract, 
which he accordingly did, in Weſtminſter abbey, 
on Wedneſday the third of June. As ſoon as the 
ceremony was over, the lords and commons took 
a new oath, ** not to aſſent or ſuffer, as far as in 
them lay, that any judgment, ſtatute, or ordinance 
made 1n the laſt parliament, ſhould be annulled or 
repealed in any time to come; and that they would 
lupport the good laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 
and do their utmoſt to preſerve its peace and tran- 
quility.” The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
biſhops at the ſame time denounced ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt all that ſhould break the 
oath and diſturb the peace of the kingdom. In rela- 
tion to this oath, we cannot forbear oblerving, that 
the firſt part deſtroys itſelf, as it tends to take from 
any ſucceeding parliament that very abſolute power 
which this parliament had fo plenarily and profeſſ- 
edly exerciſed. 

The commons had already continued the duty 
upon wine and merchandize, and granted an half 
tenth and half fifteenth, to defray the charge of a 
naval armament z but now they continued the ſub- 
ſidy on wool and leather, and aſſigned twenty 
thouſand pounds of the produce of the appellants, 
tor the charges of their proſecutions and other ſer- 
vices. After theſe important tranſactions, the 
ſeſſions, which had continued from the third of 
February to the fourth day of June, broke up, after 
having truly deſerved the character given of it by 
cotemporary writers, who have tranſmitted it down 
to latter ages, under the denomination of the Mer- 
cileſs Parliament. Another was held the ſame year, 
at Cambridge, which ſeems to have been ſupple- 
mentary to this, in which many wholeſome regu- 
lations were revived, and others enacted for the 
public good; and the clergy and laity granted a 
tarther ſubſidy, In this parliament, the king's 
halt-brother, John Holland, who had ſome time 
before obtained his pardon for the murder of fir 
Ralph Stafford, was created earl of Huntingdon, 
on the death of Guichard de PAngle without male 
iſſue: here likewiſe the ſtaple of wool was removed 
from Middleburgh to Calais. 

During theſe civil tranſactions, in this remarkable 
year, ſome paſſed of a military nature, not un- 
worthy recording. The earl of Arundel was, in 
the ſpring, appointed governor of Breſt, by the 
intereſt of the lords appellants, and was re- 
inſtated in his commiſſion of admiral. Soon after 
Whitſuntide he put to fea, and had the good 
fortune to take or deſtroy tourſcore French ſhips : 
he hkewiſe took and pundered the iſles of Rhee, 
Oleron, and others of leſs conſequence, on the 
French coaſt; and then returned to England, where 
he met with a very favourable reception. He failed 
again, towards the latter end of the year, with a 
formidable fleet, having on board the earl of Not- 
tingham, the lord Clifford, fir Thomas Piercy, fir 
William Shelley, fir Thomas Coote, and many other 
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perſons of diſtinction, with a body of ſix thouſand 
land forces. His intention was, not only to 1n- 
ſult the French coalt, but to induce the duke of 
Brittany to declare war againit Charles. This 
Leet, however, was ſoon attacked and diſperſed by 
a violent ſtorm, and the earl himſelf, with twenty- 
ſeven ſhips, was obliged to put in at the ſmall port 
of la Pates, within a league of Rochelle: here he 
was ſoon intormed that the marſhal de Sancerre, 
who was at that time buſied in the ſiege of Boute- 
ville, hearing of the diſtreſs of the Engliſh fleet, 
had ordered the Rochellers to put to ſea with eight 
gallies and block up the earl's ſhips in the harbour, 
while he marched himſelf to attack them by land. 
This project would have infallibly ended in the 
taking or deſtroying the whole fleet, had not 
Arundel, with amazing diſpatch, got his ſhips 
ready for ſea before the arrival of the enemies gal- 
lies, and, ſailing out of the harbour, met them in 
the offing, when an engagement enſued, in which 
all the gallies were taken or ſunk; and then, re- 
turning into port again, he landed his troops, and 
marched to meet Sancerre, whom he defeated, and 
purſued almolt to the gates of Rochelle. But theſe 
ſucceſſes were more than balanced by the loſs of an 
ally from whom the Engliſh nation had conceived 
great hopes of advantage: this was the duke of 
Gueldres, to whom Richard allowed a penſion of 
one thouſand pounds per annum, in conlequence 
of which he had actually declared war againſt the 
king of France; but the French monarch inſtantly 
marching a numerous army into his territories, the 
duke was ſo terrified, that he threw himſelf upon 
the mercy of Charles, and obtained his pardon 
upon renouncing all his engagements with the 
court of England. This defection was ſoon fol- 
lowed by that of the duke of Brittany, who, on 
his confining the conſtable of France, as already 
related, had incurred the diſpleaſure of Charles, by 
whom he was threatened with the ſevereſt ven- 
geance: in this extremity he had entered into a 
negotiation with the earl of Arundel, for throw- 
ing himſelf once more into the arms of the Engliſh; 
bur the dukes of Berry and Burgundy had inter- 
poled ſo effectually with Charles, that the latter not 
only granted him his pardon, but alſo obliged the 
conſtable to make him ſeveral conceſſions: this in- 
dulgence entirely riveted the duke of Brittany in 
the intereſt of the French court, and he forthwith 
broke off all treaty with that of England. The 
- earl of Arundel, upon the news of this accommo- 
dation, laid up his fleet, and returned to England. 
The loſs of theſe two important allies may not un- 
juſtly be aſcribed to the factious and changeable 
meaſures of the great people here, which made other 
powers dubious of acting in concert with the mini- 
{try now at the helm, leſt they ſhould. be abandoned 
by the next which took the lead. 

While matters went thus on the continent, Scotland 
furniſhed only aſcene of diſgrace to the Engliſh arms. 
Thoſe people, agreeable to their eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
had taken advantage of the late confuſion of this 
nation, to make ſeveral ſucceſsful inroads into the 
northern counties, which they had ravaged with 
fire and ſword, and carried off three hundred pri- 
ſoners. In the beginning of Auguſt this year, 
they again invaded Northumberland, though with 
a ſmall army, conſiſting only of three hundred horſe | 
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and two thouſand foot, but theſe the flower of their 
nation, and commanded by officers, each of whom 
by his ſingle valour and military talents, was equa} 
to an hott of undiſciplined and irregular militia: 
theſe were the two Douglas's *, the earls of Pife, 
Murray, and Dunbar. After waiting part of the 
biſhopric of Durham, they advanced as far as the 
gates of Newcaſtle, where the lord Henry Piercy, 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, ſon to the earl of Northumber- 
land, firſt made head againſt them, but with ſuch 
ill ſucceſs that his troops were defeated, and himſc]f 
baffled in ſingle combat by the younger Douglas, 
who, after bringing him to the ground, ſeized up- 
on his lance and pennon, which he vowed, in his 
hearing, to carry with him into Scotland, as a troph 
of his victory. The Scots having finiſhed their de. 
vaſtations, quitted the country and began their re- 
treat home. Hotſpur, inflamed with rage at his 
late overthrow and the loſs of his military enſign, 
vowed that Douglas ſhould never carry his lance 
away in triumph; and having collected a body of 
ſix hundred horſe and eight thouſand foot, he im- 
mediately began his march in purſuit of the ene- 
my, without waiting for a reinforcement of troops 
that was coming to join him, under the biſhop of 
Durham. 

The Scots, in their return home, had ſat down 
before the ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn: they were 
lying there when Piercy, by forced marches, came 
up with them, and, without ſo much as giving his 
men time to reſt after the fatigue of their march, 
fell furiouſly upon the enemy. It was very late in 
the evening before the engagement began, ſo that 
night overtook both armies in the midſt of their 
conflict, and obliged them to ſeparate, without 
victory declaring for either ſide: however, the moon 
riſing about midnight, and ſhining out very bright, 
as it uſually does at that ſeaſon of the year (this en- 
gagement being fought on the fifteenth of Auguſt), 
Horſpur renewed the attack with great eagerneſs, 
and made ſuch prodigious efforts to retrieve his ho- 
nour, and was fo bravely ſeconded by his men, 
that the Scots began to give ground ; this being 
perceived by the gallant Douglas, he ruſhed with 
his battle- ax into the thickeſt of the Engliſh ranks, 
and was fo cloſely followed by the earl of Dunbar, 
and other gallant young Scottiſh noblemen, that 
the Englifh, weakened with their late journey, and 
the labour of the fight, began to give way in their 
turn, though not before the brave Douglas had re- 
ceived three mortal wounds, of which he preſently 
expired ; but, apprehenſive that the news of his 
death might diſpirit his troops, he ordered, in his 
laſt agonies, that his body might be concealed our 
of view; this precaution had the defifed effect, 
for the Scots, ſuppoſing their beloved leader was 
{till in the action, purſued their advantage witli 
ſuch vigour, that the victory was in a ſhort time 
their's. Hotſpur, his brother, fir Ralph Piercy, 
and an hundred gentlemen and officers of diſtinc- 
tion, being taken priſoners, and above twelve hun- 
dred of the Englith left dead upon the field. The 
biſhop of Durham, who was on his march with ten 
thouſand men to Piercy's aſſiſtance, was met by ſe- 
veral of the run-aways, who had eſcaped the fate 
of their comrades, and who gave ſuch dreadful ac- 
counts of their late defeat, as ſtruck the reverend 
chieftain with diſmay, who immediately made the 
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beſt of his way back to Newcaſtle, leaving the Scots 
at liberty to return home, enriched with a great 
booty, and exulting in their triumph over an ene- 
my before whom they had ſo often fled : but had 
it not been for this daſtardly behaviour of the pre- 
late, the Scottiſh laurels muſt have been dyed in the 
blood of thoſe who wore them, ſince it is certain 
they were ſo exhauſted with fatigue, and ſo reduced 
in their numbers, that they could not have been 
able to have withſtood even an inferior number of 
freſh troops. OE: 

While theſe things were tranſacting in Britain, 
the duke of Lancaſter continued to proſecute 
his affairs in Spain, with various ſucceſs ; but at 
length he found his army ſo diminiſhed by fatigue 
and ſickneſs, and ſupplies fo difficult to be pro- 
cured from England, that he entered into a treaty 
ot accommodation with the reigning king of Caſtile, 
who, on condition of his reſigning all his claims up- 
on that crown, agreed to pay him down fix hundred 
thouſand livres, with a yearly penſion of ten thou- 
ſand pounds during the lives of him and his ducheſs. 
This treaty was followed by a marriage between 
Catherine, the duke's daughter by the princeſs Con- 
ſtantia, and prince Henry, the eldeſt ſon of the 
king of Caſtile : ſo that, although the duke did not 
ſucceed in the whole of his enterprize, yet, every 
thing conſidered, it turned our to his advantage, by 
the aggrandizement of his family. Having con- 
cluded this agreement with the king of Caſtile, 
the duke, in the beginning of the year 1389, re- 
turned to England, where he was received by his 
royal nephew with ſuch careſſes as gave room to 
hope for an happy union between them for the fu 
ture; but, whatever appearances Richard _ 
put on, the preſence of the duke of Lancaſter 
was far from being pleaſing to him; he had very 
lately experienced the power of one uncle, and feared 
that if they were both to join their influence, he 
ſhould ſoon find himſelf left with little more than 
the ſhadow of royalty; in order, therefore, to ob- 
viate this diſagreeable event, he thought no price 
too great to purchaſe the abſence of Lancaſter, and 
accordingly, under the maſk of affection, he made 
him the richeſt preſent that a king of England could 
then make a ſubject, by inveſting him with the 
duchy of Guienne, with the ſame privileges as were 
granted the late prince of Wales, the king's father: 
at the ſame time he employed him in negociating 
a truce with France, which was finally agreed up- 
on, to laſt from the nineteenth of June, 1389, to 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 1392. The allies of both 
crowns were included in this treaty, to which Ro- 
bert, king of Scotland, afterwards acceded. 


The king was now twenty-two years old, and 


had not yet been ſuffered by his uncles to have the 
management of his kingdom. Charles VI. of France 
had lately ſet him an example, who, by a ſudden 
reſolution, had got rid of his uncles, who had treated 
him as their pupil rather than their king : Richard 
hoped toſucceed as well in taking the ſame method; 
and, if we conſider the circumſtances of the times, 
the ſtep he took to accompliſh his deſign was a 
bold and maſterly ſtroke in politics, and (not im- 
probably) ſuggeſted by William of Wickham, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and other lords, now grown 
jealous of the great power (little ſhort of royalty) 
that the duke of Gloceſter had arrogated to himſelf. 
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Eaſter was the uſual time for holding an extraordi- 
nary council, moſt of the great lords at that time 
giving their attendance; accordingly, on the third 
of May this year, one was held, which was very 
full : when the council was ſitting, Richard came 
briſkly in, and, taking his place among them, de- 
manded ſuddenly, <* what age he was of?“ An- 
[wer being made, that he was twenty-two,. ** Then 
(replied he) now that I am come to man's eſtate, 
why ſhould my condition be worſe than that of any 
nobleman or gentleman within the kingdom, who 
is admitted earlier to the management of his eſtate 
and affairs?“ The lords anſwering, in ſome con- 
tuſion, that he had an undoubted right to take 
upon himſelf the government of the realm, if he 
was ſo pleaſed :” he replied, © that; having been 
ſo long under the guidance of tutors, he would now 
act alone, and try to manage the buſineſs of govern- 
ment himfelf.” With theſe words he commanded 
Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of York, to deliver 
up the great-ſeal, and, receiving it from him, gave 
it, the next day, to William of Wickham, biſhop 
of Wincheſter : he removed the duke of Gloceſter, 
the earl of Warwick, and other powerful lords; 
from his council, and filled their places with others 
whom he thought more worthy of his confidence: 
The earl of Arundel likewiſe was removed from 
being admiral, and that office was given to the king's 
halt-brother, lately created earl of Huntingdon ; 
and the office of treaſurer was takenfrom the biſhop 
of Hereford. All theſe changes were made with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition from the duke of Gloceſter, 
or his party, who, in this affair, were fairly out- 
witted ; and Knyghton, from whom this account 
is taken, informs us, that the people conceived 
great hopes of their king's future government, from 
this inſtance of a ſeaſonable reſolution . The next 
ſtep Richard took, was to iſſue a proclamation, di- 
rected to all the ſheriffs of England, acquainting 
them © that he had taken the entire government of 
the nation into his own hands, and that the people 
might depend upon ſeeing juſtice diſtributed, and 
the tranquility of the nation preſerved.” On the 
ſixteenth of May following, he publiſhed a writ, 
calculated to impreſs the people with a favourable 
opinion of his regard and tenderneſs to them : this 
writ declared, that, till he ſaw further cauſe of 
collecting it, he ſuſpended the payment of one half 
of the tenth, and one half of the fifteenth, granted 
by parhament ; and this (ſays he) we do out of our 
own ſpecial mere motion, no perſon in the world 
compelling us to the ſame f.“ 

On the ſixteenth of January, 1390, the parlia- 
ment fat at Weſtminſter ; and, on the fourth day 
of the ſeſſions, the biſhop of Wincheſter delivered 
the great-ſeal to the king, as did the biſhop of St. 
David's his keys, as treaſurer; both of them at 
the ſame time declaring that they were ready to an- 
ſwer, in full parliament, to any complaints that 
might be made of their conduct during their admi- 
niſtration. The commons, pleaſed with this mark 
of candour and confidence in the king and his mi- 
niſters, expreſſed themſelves entirely ſatisfied with 
every part of their conduct; and the king, with 
the unanimous approbation of the houſe, redelivered 
to them the badges of their offices: and, in order 
to pleaſe all parties, reſtored to their places at the 
council board the duke of Gloceſter and the other 
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noblemen he had removed from thence on his tak- 
ing the government of the realm into his own 
hands; but at the ſame time he entered a proteſt, 
importing, that “ any thing then done ſhould not 


preclude him from placing or diſplacing ſuch coun- | 


{ellors as he ſhould think proper.” In this parha- 
ment the king created his uncle of Lancaſter (re- 
turned again to England) duke of Aquitaine for 
life *, with conſent of the lords and commons, and 
an appointment was to be ſettled on him, ſuitable 
to that dignity : Edward Plantagenet, fon to the 
duke of.York, was, at the ſame time, created ear] 
of Rutland, during his father's life, with a grant 
of eight hundred marks a year, to ſupport his new 
title, 

As the oppreſſive practices of the court of Rome 
were by this time become frequent and intolerable, 
the commons petitioned that the ſtatutes enacted 
againſt theſe encroachments upon the royal autho- 
rity, and the liberties of the nation, in the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward III. ſhould be revived and 
punctually executed, and farther regulations made 
for the redreſs of that grievance. The archbiſhops, 
alarmed at this petition, entered a proteſt, in be- 
half of themſelves and their clergy, declaring, 
that they would not give their aſſent to the re- 


vival of any old ſtature, or the paſſing any new law, | p 


that might affect the authority of the pope, or pre- 
Judice the rights and privileges of holy church.” 
But, notwithſtanding this proteſt of the clergy, the 
former ſtatutes were ordered to be revived and put 
into execution. 

In this parliament alſo, among other things, it 
was enacted, that the king ſhould not extend his 
pardon to any perſogs convicted of murder; and a 
penalty was 42 any perſon that ſhould 
importune the king thereto, which penalty was 
hid according to the rank and eſtate of the perſon. 
Both-king and parliament now ſeemed fo perfectly 
content with each other, that, before the houſe 
broke up, it granted a conſiderable ſubſidy upon 
wool and leather, which was continued in a fubſe- 
fequent parliament, that met on the twelfth of 
November this year, when the lords and commons 
unanimouſly declared, that the royalty and prero- 
gative of the king and his crown ſhould be ſaved 
and maintained, and whatever had been done againft 
them redreſſed and amended, ſo that the king ſhould 
be as free as any of his predeceſſors.” And, at the 
breaking up of the ſeſſions, the lords and commons 
preſented their humble thanks to the king for his 
good government, and the great affection and zeal 
he had manifeſted for the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects . 

While theſe things were tranſacting in the houſe, 
the earl of Northumberland was made governor of 
Calais: and as England now enjoyed a profound 
peace, and was free from all danger of foreign in- 
vaſion, the earl of Derby, weary of an inactive life, 
obtained the king's conſent to go and ſerve under 
the grand-maſter of the Teutonic Order, againſt 
the Infidels of Poland and Tartary. But while the 
ſubject was thus engaged abroad in the purſuit of 
glory, the ſovereign ſpent his time in idle parade 
and mock combats, which we ſhould not think 
worthy of a place in this hiſtory, but as they may 
ſerve to fill up the vacancy of more intereſting | 
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events in this inactive year, and give the reader 
an idea of the romantic humour of the age; we 
have therefore ſelected the following from Mr 
Tyrrel . | ' 

Richard having proclaimed, in all the courts of 
Europe, a great tournament {or juſts, as they were 
then called) to be held at London, on Sunday af. 
ter Michaelmas-day, upon this notice a great many 
noblemen and gentlemen from France, Germany 
and the Low Countries came over hither for that 
purpoſe ; and among others, William, earl of Oc. 
trenant, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Hainault, Holland 
and Zealand, though againſt the will of his father. 
as alſo Valeran, carl of St. Pol, Richard's brother. 
in-law. This ſolemnity began on Sunday in the 
afternoon, from the Tower, by a noble cavalcade 
of ſixty ladies, richly dreſſed, who, riding upon 
white palfreys, led every one her knight by her 
ſide (all armed and on foot) by a chain of filver, 
their courſers being led before by as many eſquires 
of honour: in this manner they paſſed through 
Cheapſide to Smithfield, where the juſts were to be 
held. Then the knights, mounted upon their 
courſers, began the tournament by running one at 
another with their lances, thirty on a ſide, the king 
and queen looking on from ſcaffolds made on pur- 
ole. The next day the king, richly armed, juited 
himſelf, in the preſence of the queen and the ladies 
of the court. In this manner theſe juſts continued 
for four days, from noon till night, and every even- 
ing concluded with a magnificent repaſt and enter- 
tainment of mulic and dancing, in which the queen, 
her ladies, and many of the young nobility were 
pertormers. On Saturday the king went to Wind— 
for, accompanied by the earls of Oſtrenant and St. 
Pol, on the former of whom he conferred the order 
of the Garter : then, the feaſts being over, they 
returned home. But the king of France was ſo dit- 
pleaſed with the earl of Oftrenant for taking the 
king of England's order, that he immediately fum- 
moned him to Paris, to do his homage for that 
earldom, thereby to ſecure his fidelity. In one of 
the tournaments, held this year, was ſlain John de 
Haſtings, the laſt earl of Pembroke of that family, 
in which it is remarkable that none of the ſons ever 
ſaw his own father, the father always dying before 
the fon was born. 

The next year, 1391, furniſhes us with as few 
memorable events as the preceding one. The 
duke of Gloceſter, either to enhance his own value 
with the people, or to raiſe his military reputation, 
defired leave to go into Pruſſia, to ſerve, like his 
couſin of Derby, in the Teutonic army, which 
Richard readily conſented to; however, he made 
no uſe of this licence till after the breaking up of 
the parliament, which had been ſummoned to meet 
on the twelfth of November this year, and which 
proved no leſs remarkable for its loyalty and affec- 
tion to the king, than ſome former ones had been 
for their attacks upon the royal prerogative ; for in 
this ſeſſion they not only renewed the declaration 
touching the king's enjoyment of his prerogative, 
but made this additional clauſe, © notwithſtanding 
any ſtatute or ordinance formerly made in deroga- 
tion thereof, particularly in the reign of king Ed- 
ward II.“ and this was paſſed into an act of parlia- 


ment |], From hence we may date the commence- 
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ment of Richard's new reign; and, without look- 
ing back to former miſcarriages, now buried in ob- 
livion with his days of nonage, applaud or ccn- 
ſure him according to his future demeanour, 

Both houſes ſeemed more diſpoſed than uſual to 

ive the king ample ſupplies for all his occaſions, 
and actually made him a grant of a tenth and a 
fifteenth (over and above the ſupplies voted in the 
parliament of the preceding year) for defraying 
the expence of a voyage t9 France, in which he 

ropoſed to have an interview with Charles VI. in 
crder to ſettle terms for a long truce or a final peace 
with that kingdom. In return for this liberality 
the commons thought they had a right to expect a 
compliance with all their requeſts, of which they 
now made two very extraordinary ones; for by 
the rolls of this parliament we learn, that the 
knights of ſhires petitioned, © that, as it was a com- 
mon practice in corporations to enrol in the num- 
ber of their burgeſſes all villains (or copyholders) 
after having lived a year and a day among them, 
without being being reclaimed or moleſted, the 
lords of the manors might be allowed to enter ſuch 
boroughs, and ſeize and bring away the villains, 
who were part of their property.” The crown had, 
more than once, found, to its great diſadvantage, 
that the powers of the nobility and the chief com- 
mons, or men of property, in general conſiſted in 
the abſolute dependence of thoſe villains upon 
themſelves : it was therefore reſolved to break 
through or diſſolve this dependence by degrees; 
and this opportunity feemed a favourable one to 
make the firit blow ; accordingly the king returned 
for anſwer, „that he would be adviſed,” which, 
in the language of king and parliament, is a refuſal, 
The ſame anſwer was alſo given to another petition 
of the like rendency, preferred by the whole body 
of the commons, in which they deſired, * that an 
act might be paſſed for diſabling the villains, or 
copyholders, of prelates and monaſteries to pur- 
chaſe land in fee, and for prohibiting all villains 
whatever from ſending their children to ſchool, by 
which means they acquired learning, and delivered 
themſelves from their ſtate of dependence and ſer- 
vitude, to the prejudice of the right and honour of 
the freeholders in England.” Theſe are the very 
extraordinary words uſed in this petition, and to 
be found in the parliament rolls of the fifteenth 
year of this king's reign. By this parliament the 
ſtaple of wool was removed from Calais to England, 
and ſo continued “. 

Notwithſtanding the repulſes the commons had 
met with from Richard, in relation to the above 
petitions, they had great reaſon to be pleaſed with 
his conduct in this ſeſſion. The ſchiſm in the 
church of Rome ſtill continued, and Boniface IX. 
being elected in the place of Urban, by the Italian 
party, ſent a nuncio to England, to ule his beſt 
endeavours for a repeal of the ſtatutes of proviſors, 
and others, which had been enacted againſt the 
encroachments of papal authority, as well as 
for preventing a peace between Richard and 
Charles of France, who ſupported the antipope 
Benedict XIII. The nuncio executed his commiſ- 
ſion with great ability; but Richard very prudent- 
ly declined taking any ſtep that might hurt him 
in the opinion of the people, whoſe favour he at 
this time ſeemed very ſtudious to preſerve; accord- 
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ingly he referred the whole matterto the parliament, 
who having taken his holineſs's propoſitions into 
conſideration, thought proper to reject them, and 
recommend a peace with France : Richard ac- 
quieſced in their ſentiments, and declared himſelf 
ready to confer with the king of France in perſon. 
Upon this avowal of his intentions, the great cor- 
porations, convents, and other bodies outvied each 
other in aſſiſting their ſovereign to make an ap- 
pearance on the continent ſuitable to his own ex- 
alted ſtation and the dignity of the nation over which 
he reigned. This interview betwen the Engliſh 
and French monarchs was, by appointment, to be 
held about the beginning of March in the enſuing 
year, at Amiens; but an epidemical diſtemper 
having raged for ſome time in England, and the 
Scots beginning to ſtir themſelves again upon the 
borders, it was thought adviſcable by the king's 
council for him to lay aſide his deſiga for the pre- 
lent. 

However, towards the beginning of the year 
1392, a commiſſion was made out under the great- 
ſcal, appointing the king's two uncies, the dukes 
of Lancaſter and York, with the earls of Hunting- 
don and Derby, the biſhops of London and Dur- 
ham, ſir Thomas Piercy, and others of the king's 
council, to go over to Amiens, in quality of ple- 
nipotentiaries, to treat of a durable peace between 
England and the courts of France and Scotland. 
They were met on the road by the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy, and conducted to the place appointed 
for the conferences, where they were magnificently 
entertained during their ſtay, at the expence of 
the French king ; but ſo many difficulties aroſe in 
the courſe of the conferences, by the high de- 
_ of both parties, that nothing effectual was 

one. 

The duke of Burgundy, who managed on the 
part of France, inſiſted on the rendition of Calais, 
but offered Richard the quiet poſſeſſion of all he 
then held in Aquitaine, independent of the crown 
of France, and even offered to pay the remainder 
of the money due for king John's ranſom within 
three years; but the duke of Lancaſter not only 
refuſed to comply with this article, but inſiſted that 
all the places the Engliſh were to hold in France 
by the treaty of Bretigny (moſt of which were now 
loſt), ſhould be again put into their hands. Pro- 
poſals ſo incompatible, defeated the ſcheme of a 
definitive treaty, ſo that the whole ended in the 
prolongation of the truce then ſubſiſting, for one 
year. At the ſame time, John de Chateau Morant 
and Taupin de Chantemerle, two French lords, were 
lent over with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, to know 
the ſenſe of the king of England and his council on 
theſe propoſals for a final peace. At their arrival 
they found the king and the duke of Gloceſter 
waiting for them at Dover, where they made their 
report of what had paſſed at the congreſs. The 
council proceeding to take the ſeveral propoſals in- 
to debate, the duke of Gloceſter, ever over-bear- 
ing and impetuous, cut all ſhort by declaring that 
the council had no power to accept any . propoſals 
of peace, nor could any thing be proceeded there- 
on but in full parliament. The duke's intereſt was 
ſo great, that no one preſent durſt object to his opi- 
nion; and the French lords, having ſeen the truce 
agreed upon properly ratified, were put off for an 
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anſwer as to a final peace, till the meeting of a | regency. This, perhaps, was the reaſon why the 


parliament, which could not be held till after 
Michaelmas. 

Such was the iſſue of the duke of Lancaſter's ne- 
gociations at Amiens; in which, however, he found 
his own account, the half tenth of the clergy, and 
the whole fifteenth of the laity, lately granted, be- 
ing allowed him for the expences of his voyage: 
but the grant which he had procured of the duchy 
of Guienne was not productive of thoſe advantages 
to him which he expected to derive from it; for 
the king's order for putting him in poſſeſſion of 
that duchy was warmly diſputed by the inhabitants 
of the principal cities, who, knowing the ſituation 
of affairs at the Englith court at the time that Ri- 
chard made this grant, ſuſpected that he had been 
torced into it by the over-bearing power of his 
uncles, and that it contained an alienation of the 
province from the crown of England for ever, in 
tavour of the duke and his heirs; they theretore 
ſent over deputies, about Midſummer this year, to 
be ſatisfied in this particular from Richard himſelf, 
who, upon their arrival, convoked a great council 
at Nottingham, in which he aſſured the deputies, 
that he had made the grant of his own tree will, for 
the duke's natural life only: at the fame time he 
confirmed the liberties and privileges of the clergy, 
nobility, cities, and commons ot Guienne, in a 
formal inſtrument ſigned by himſelf, and authent:- 
cated by the great- ſeal of England. 

About this time the citizens of London, having 
incurred the king's diſpleaſure by refuling to lend 
him a ſum of money he wanted to borrow of them, 
and having alſo fallen upon and almoſt murdered a 
Lombard who offered to ſupply the king with what 
ſum he wanted, and committed ſeveral other out- 
rages; the mayor and principal inhabitants were 
ſummoned to appear on Monday, the twenty-fecond 
of July, at a council held at Windſor, where the 
court reſided this ſummer; and, after a full hear- 
ing, in which they could allege nothing in their 
defence, the city was adjudged to loſe its liberties 
and privileges, all its magiſtrates were diſplaced, 
and the cuſtody of the city committed to fir Edward 
Dalyngregge : but upon the humble ſubmiſſion of 
the citizens, and the earneſt entreaties of Richard's 
beloved queen, they were, in about ſix weeks after, 
reinſtated in their ancient form of government. On 
this occaſion Richard and his conſort made a public 
entry into the city, where they were received with 
unſpeakable magnificence, and at their departure, 
the lord mayor and ſheriffs, in the name of the 
poor and loyal citizens of the king's city of Lon- 
don,” preſented the royal pair with ten thouſand 
pounds and two royal crowns of gold. 

Charles VI. of France being ſeized, in Auguſt 
this year, with a phrenzy *, which rendered him 
incapable of government, the affairs of that realm 
were {ome time in confuſion, till his uncles, the 
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parliament, to whoſe judgment the terms of a 
peace were referred, and who was to meet at Mi. 
cnaelmas this year, was prorogued to the twentietk 
of January of the enſuing year, 1393. The rol 
however, takes no notice of any debates in cithes 
houſe in relation to this peace, which, probably 
in the ſituation of France, was thought uncertain. 
In the beginning of this ſeſſions, deputies arrived 
at London from the Engliſh ſettled in Ireland, im- 
ploring aſſiſtance againſt the natives. For ſome time 
there had been frequent inſurrections in that iſland 

which ſhewed the Iriſh wanted to ſhake off the yoke 
of the Engliſh : theſe diſorders had long called fo; 
lome remedy ; but Richard, buried in his plra- 
ſures, had wholly neglected them. However, up- 
on this deputation, he appointed his uncle, the 
duke of Gloceſter, his lieutenant in that province 
(ſome ſay with the title of duke of Ireland), and 
the latter made great preparations for going over 
thither; but Richard, fearful of inveſting him with 
ſo great a power, as knowing his ambitious diſpoſi- 
tion, revoked his commiſſion : this ſtep did grear 
prejudice to the Engliſh affairs in that country; 
tor upon the report of Gloceiter's coming over with 
a great army, almoſt all the petty kings of Ireland, 
who were at the head of the diſturbances there, 
had reſolved to make their ſubmiſſions to the Eng- 
liſh government. ng 

It was in this parliament that the famous ſtatut: 
of Præmunire, as it is uſually called, was paſſed 
(or rather revived and new-mod:llzd from that of 
Edward III.) againſt all “ who purchaſcd or ſoli- 
cited in the court of Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſ- 
lations of biſhops, proceſſes and ſentences of ex- 
communication, bulls, inſtruments, or any thing 
elſe, in prejudice of the king, his crown, regality, 
or kingdom; who were, for ſuch ii{demeanor, to 
be puniſhed with the confiſcation of goods and perpe- 
tual impriſonment.” But for what farther relates to 
this ſtatute, we refer the reader to its proper place, 
where he will find it at large. Theſe precautions 
had ſuch an excellent effect, that, during the re- 
maining part of Richard's reign, few inſtances oc- 
curred of papal uſurpation, nor did any attempt of 
that kind ſucceed without the warrant of a royal li- 
cence. 

At the breaking up of this parliament, the king 
conſtituted the duke of Lancaſter his lieutenant 
in Picardy, and gave a commiſſion to him and 
the duke of Gloceſter, to treat with the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy about a prolongation of the 
truce, which was at length agreed upon, to hold, 
by ſea and land, from Michaelmas, 1394, to Mi- 
chaelmas, 1398. In the month of October, the 
marſhal of Navarre arrived in England, to demand 
the reſtitution of Cherbourg, which had been de- 
livered up by the late king Charles of Navarre only 
conditionally, and to be reſtored on paying a cer- 
tain ſum : the money was proftered, and the king's 


dukes of Berry and Burgundy, were ſettled 1n the 


* He was then near Mons, on his way, with an army to- 
wards Brittany, in order to chaſtiſe the duke of that country for 
having given an aſylum to Peter de Craon, a man of high 

uality, who had attemped to murder the conſtable of France. 
1115 attendants had, before this time, obſerved many incon- 
ſiſlencies in his manners; but an accident now worked him up 
to abſolute ꝓpbrenzy, for while his army was on its march, a 
mean- looking man came running up, and called out, through 
the crowd which was about the king, Sire! whither are you 
going? You are betrayed : you are going to be delivered into 
the hands of your enemies!“ Charles was ſtruck with this in- 
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cident, and while his mind was ia a conflict between doubt, 
dread, and diſtruſt, the ſword of a gentleman, near his perſon, 
happened to drop from the ſcabbard ; this critical accident, 
which Charles miſtook for an attempt, in the perſon, to ſtab 
him, ſo overpowered his reaſon, that growing furious, all of a 
ſudden, he drew his (word, killed the gentleman who had dropped 
his, as he was ſtooping to recover it, and murdered three other 

entlemen, before his attendants could ſecure and convey him 
— to Mons: there he lay for two days in a lethargy, with 
very little appearance of lite, but at length happily recovered. 
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council having given it under their hands, that the 
{aid rendition ought to be made in juſtice, the king 
iſſued a writ, on the twenty-lecond day of October, 
appointing fir Robert Whitney and one Melton, a 
clergyman, to rect ive the place from (ir John Go- 
lofre, the governor, and deliver it up to the king 
of Navarre. 

The year 1394 opened with a parliament, in 
which there were very ſtrong debates relating to 
the late negociations with France, occaſioned by 
certain ambiguous expreſſions in a plan of a de- 
finitive treaty, implying ſome homage which Ri- 
chard was to pay to the crown ot France, and pave 
great offence to the commons, who unanimoutly 
joined in defiring, “that the king would not pay 
liege-homage; that there ſhould be a ſaving of the 
liberty of his perſon and of the crown of England 
that he and his heirs might reſerve their claim to 
the crown of France, if the peace ſhould be in- 
fringed by Charles; and that meaſures ſhould be 
taken to prevent any future confiſcation of Gui- 
enne.” This remonſtrance, or petition, was pre. 
ſented to the king by fir John Buſſy, the commons 
ſpeaxer, and a declaration was tacked to it, im- 
porting, * that till thele preliminaries were ſertl:d, 
the commons - could not give their advice in any 
thing relating to the peace.” This occaſioned ſome 
ſharp debates among the lords, and in particular 
between the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of 
Arundel, who had long been jealous of each others 
great power: in the courſe of this diſpute the 
carl of Arundel openly accuſed the duke “of be- 
ing too familiar with his ſovereign; of obliging 
theking and his retinue to wear his livery; of over- 
awing the members of the council, fo as to hinder 
them from ſpeaking their real ſentiments ; of hav- 
ing obtained by unfair means a grant of Guienne, 
and an exorbitant ſum of money for his expedition 
into Spain; and, laſtly, for negligence and miſcon- 
duct in the management of the late treaty.” 

Richard, who had long hated Arundel, on ac- 
count of his popularity, made himſelf a party in 
this quarrel, and took upon him to be a perſonal 
advocate for his uncle's conduct; in ſhort, he car- 
ried matters with ſo high a hand, that Arundel was 
glad to aſk pardon of the duke in full parliament; 
but this conceſſion did not exempt him from being 
put under arreſt by Richard's orders, and he conti- 
nued in confinement for ſome time, till the entrea- 
ties of ſome of his friends, who had intereſt with 
the king and the duke, procured his releaſe. 

The king now acquainted the houſe, that he had 
lately received very preſſing remonſtrances from his 
Engliſh ſubjects in Ireland, who were threatened 
with the total loſs of their eſtates, and even lives, 
by the natives of the country, who, headed by their 
petty princes, were continually falling upon the 
Engliſh poſſeſſions, and committing great acts of 
outrage and cruelty, inſomuch that he was deter- 
mined to paſs over thither in perſon, and reduce the 
rebels to perfect obedience, not doubting that his 
parliament would enable him to pur this delign in 
execution, by granting him a ſuitable aid. The 
commons readily concurred in their ſovereign's 
views, and chearfully voted him ſuch a ſubſidy as 
appeared proportioned to the importance of the en- 
terprize. 

But while Richard was buſied in making prepa- 
rations for his expedition, an event fell out, which 


leſs than the death of his beloved confort, queen 
Anne, whole many amiable qualthcations and ten- 
der affection for Richard, had deſervedly gained 
her all his eiteem, as the general tenour of her con- 
duct had that of the whole nation, who participated 
with their ſovereign in the grief he felt for her loſs. 
She was interred, on the third of Auguſt, at Weſt- 
minſter, with a pomp every way ſuitable to her 
high rank and the great love the king bore her. 

Much about the lame time died Conſtantia, du- 
cheſs of Lancaſter, daughter to the late king of Ca- 
ſte; as did hkewiſe her younger lifter, Iſabella, 
wife to the duke of York: on this occaſion Richard, 
who was extremely fond of his godſon, Edward 
Plantagenct, eldeſt fon of the duke of York, ſettled 
on that young prince a very handſome penſion, for 
thole days, amounting to little leſs than a thouſand 
pounds per annum. 

Richard's grief for the loſs of his beloved queen 
did not, however, ſo far ſtile in him the emotions 
of glory as to make him forget what he owed to 
himſelt and the nation: he was going to undertake 
a precarious expedition, in which he was to be ſub- 
ject not only to the chances of war, but to thoſe 
of the ſea likewiſe; and as he had yer no heirs of 
his own body, he thought it behoved him to take 
{ome care of the ſucceſſion; with this view he de- 
clared Edmund Mortimer preſumptive heir of the 
crown. This young nobleman was fon to Roger 
Mortimer, earl of Marche, who married Philippa, 
the ſole daughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence, third 
ſon of Edward III. The duke of Lancaſter being 
gone over to his government of Guienne, and the 
duke of Gloceſter being to accompany the king in 
his expedition, his other uncle, the duke of York, 
was made guardian (or regent) of the kingdom, 
during the king's ablence. And now a general 
muiter being made of the forces deſigned for Ire- 
land, they were found to amount to about thirty- 
tour thouſand men, all well armed and appointed. 
With this army, and attended by the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, who was to command immediately under 
the royal perſon, and by the earls of Marche, 
Nottingham, and Rutland, who had each their ſta- 
tion of honour allotted them, Richard embarked, 
about Michaelmas, at Milford Haven, in Wales, 
and landed ſafely at Corke, in Ireland, about the 
beginning of October. 

The natives were ſtruck with ſuch a panic at the 
arrival of an army commanded by a king of Eng- 
land in perſon, that part of them retired to their 
faſtneſſes, and part ſubmitted in the humbleſt man- 
ner to Richard, ſo that he found little to do but 
holding a parliament at Dublin, to concert proper 
meaſures for inſuring the future tranquility of 
the kingdom. Pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition, and deſirous, if poſſible, to conciliate the 
affections of theſe people, he empowered the earl of 
Nottingham to receive, in his name, the ſubmiſſion 
of all the Iriſh in Leinſter ; and, at the fame time, 
iſſued proclamations, promiling forgiveneſs for all 
that had paſſed to ſuch as would voluntarily engage 
to live in peace and harmony with the Engliſh, and 
aſſuring them of his protection. Theſe lenient 
meaſures had a very ſalutary effect; many of the 
powerful chiefs came in, and in particular O Neil, 
who either had, or pretended to have a paramount 
authority over the other princes of Ireland, and 
who now made a tender of his homage to Richard, 


filled him with the deepeſt concern: this was no 
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and ſwore fealty to him at Drogheda, though with 
8 C a pre- 
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a preſervation of his ſuppoſed ſovereign power, in | 
which Richard very judiciouily indulged him. To | 
complete the favourable impreſſion which his ha- 
manity and politeneſs had made on theſe people, 
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the king determined to keep his Chriſtmas at 
Dublin, and invited all che Iriſh chiets to a grand 
entertainment in that city, where he entertained 
them with great magnificence, and many marks of 
condeſcenſion: in particular, he conferred the ho- 
nour of knighthood on four of their kings, whom 
he allowed to fir, in robes ſuitable to their quality, 
at the ſame table with himſelf: in a word, the whole 
of his behaviour was ſuch as deſervedly gained him 
the eſteem and affection of the natives, amongſt 
whom he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to introduce 
the Englith cuſtoms, habits, and way of living, to 
which they appeared lets averſe than he could have 
{uppoled. 

In the beginning of the year 1395, Richerd ſent 
his uncle, the duke of Gloceſter, over to England, 
to aſſiſt at a parliament holden there by the duke of 


York, as guardian of the realm, and to lay before 


that aſſembly an account of his progreis in Ireland, 
and to aſk their advice in relation to his farther pro- 
ceedings. The partiament were fo pleaſed with 
the king's good management 1a this buſineſs, and 
in particular with this mark of his regard to their 
body, that they, by letter, congratulated him up- 
on his ſucceſs, and, while they expreſicd the higheſt 
approbation of his conduct, ſignified to him, © that 
his faithful commons had chearfully voted him a 
conſiderable ſupply, to enable him to complete the 
reduction of that country.” The clergy likewiſe 
granted him an aid of a tenth, but with this decla- 
ration, that the ſame was done purely our of their 
affection for his perſon, they not being bound, in 
ſtrictneſs of law, to grant the ſame. 

The king, ſtrengthened by this ſupply, was pre- 
paring to take the field again, in order to reduce the 
few refractory ſepts, or clans, that yet held out, 
when the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of 
London arrived from England, to entreat him, 1n 
the name of the church to haſten his return, inti- 
mating that the leaſt delay might occaſion an irre- 
parable damage to religion. The foundation of 
this great alarm was, that the Wickliffites, or Lol- 
lards * as they were called, were now grown fo 
numerous, that they had, by a remonſtrance to the 
parliament, openly charged both the hves and doc- 
trines of the clergy with impurity and abſurdity, 
and had even affixed this charge to the doors of St. 
Paul's church. As they had many friends in the 
kingdom, and even in the parliament itfelf, the 
clergy were afraid they would fer a very diſagree. 
able reformation on foot, for which reafon the 
two deputed prelates ſo magnified the danger reli- 

ion was in, that Richard was prevailed on to 
. abandon all the flattering proſpects he had in Ire- 
land to come over to England, which he did this 
year about the middle of May. Upon his arrival at 
London, he followed the advice of the clergy in the 
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meaſures he took to ſuppreſs the Lollards, and com- 
pelled fir Richard Story, their advocate, publicly 
to abjure their doctrine, threatening to puniſh him 
with death it he ever again relapied into that ſect. 
But a particular account of this affair will fall more 
properly into the account of the State of Religion 
and the Church during this period+, 5 
Richard had not been long in England when de- 
puries arrived again from Gatcony, to ſolicit a re- 
vocation of the duke of Lancaſter's grant. They 
alleged, in ſupport of their petition, that their 
country was inſeparably united to the crown of 
England, and maintained that it was not in the 
power of the king to alienate it: they ſaid, that if 
they were once ſeparated from England, they ran 
the riſque of being deprived of the only protection 
capable of preventing their falling under the power 
of France: beſides, urged they, <« ſuppoſing the 
duke of Lancaſter's female deſcendants ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the duchy of Guienne, with the king's 
other poſſeſſions in France, and that the king of 
France ſhould make himſelf maſter of them by 
marriage, or by any other method, what balance 
could be found to the French power, to prevent 
its giving law to England likewiſe 1?“ This was 
a home argument, and occaſioned ſeveral conteſts on 
the ſubject; but the duke of Gloceſter, who dreaded 
nothing ſo much as his brother's return to Eng- 
land, leſt he ſhould rob him of part of his darling 
popularity, found means to over-rule all theſe rea- 
ſons for the preſent, and the deputies were diſ- 


miſſed, with aſſurances that all poſſible care ſhould 
be taken to prevent any inconveniences they might 
apprehend from the grant the king had been pleated 
to make to his uncle of Lancaſter. 

The next affair that engaged the attention of 
Richard and his council, was of no ſmall import- 
ance to the peace of the nation. The queen hav- 
ing died without iſſue, thoſe who ſincerely wiſhed 
well to their country began to be extremely un- 
eaſy about the ſucceſſion ; for though Richard, be- 
fore his departure, had declared Edmund Morti- 
mer, ſon of Roger, earl of Marche, preſumptive 
heir to the crown, had the king died without legi- 
timate iſſue, the nation would in all probabilty have 
been embroiled by the ambitious attempts of the 
dukes of Lancaſter and Gloceſter, eſpecially of the 
latter: in order to prevent fo fatal a calamity, Ri- 
chard was adviſed to engage in a ſecond marriage, 
and the council caſting their eyes upon Iſabel, eldeſt 
daughter of the French king, as a ſuitable conſort 
for the Engliſh monarch, the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
the biſhop of St. David's, the earls of Rutland and 
Nottingham, the lord Beaumont, and William le 
Scroope, chamberlain of the houſhold, were ſent 
ambaſſadors to the court of France, to demand that 
princeſs in marriage for Richard: they were in- 
ſtructed to inſiſt upon a conſiderable portion (no 
leſs than two hundred and fifty thouſand marks); 
and empowered to offer ten thouſand marks a year 
for her jointure : and after this match ſhould have 


* They had this name given them either from Walter Lol- 
lard, a German, who flouriſhed about the year 1315; or elſe 
from the word Lolium, ſignifying Darnel, or Tares, becauſe 
they were reputed as tares ſowed by the evil one in the field 
of God's church. Tindal upon Rapin. 

+ Soon after the king's arrival, was brought into England, 
by his order, the corpſe of Robert de Vere, late duke of Ireland, 
who died at Louvain, as we have before related. This object 
reviving the king's affection, he cauſed the coffin to be opened, 
that he might once more have the pleaſure to behold the man 
whom he fo tenderly loved: he then ordered him a magnificent 


funeral, which he was pleaſed tv honour with his royal preſence, 
as his great-grand-father, Edwatd II. had formerly done with 
regard to Gaveſton. But the nobility would not ſhew that re- 
ſpect to a favourite, of whom they thought they had ſo much 
cauſe to complain: fo, like Edward II. Richard was attended 
at the funeral pomp by only a few of the clergy. The duke”; 
body was interred at Colne, in Eſſex; and he was ſucceeded 
in his eſtate, and honour of earl of Oxford, by Alberic de 
Vere, his uncle. Knyghton. Walſingham. Dugdale's Baron- 
age, vol. 1. p. 195. 


t Froiſſart, lib, iv. cap. 11. 
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been tranſacted, the other part of their commiſſion 
was to effect a marriage between Iſabel's younger 
ſiſter, Jane, and Edward Plantagener, earl of Rut- 
land, whom Richard diſtinguiſhed by his affection 
above all his other kinſmen. This propoſal created 

reat debates in the French council : ſome were 
of opinion, eſpecially the dukes of Orleans and 
Berry, that it was prepoſterous to think of this alli- 
ance with a declared enemy, and one who had ac- 
tual claims upon their crown, till the way had 
been firſt prepared by an entire reconciliation, and 
a renunciation of ſuch claim : others again, at the 
head of whom was the duke of Burgundy, greatly 
favoured the match; and, after much time being 
ſpent 1n theſe altercations, the latter party pre- 
vailed fo far, that the court of France agreed to 
the match. 

In the intermediate time, the duke of Lancaſter, 
in the beginning of the year 1396, came over in- 
to England, and made a voluntary reſignation of 
the duchy of Guienne into the hands of Richard. 
The duke ſeems to have been inſtigated to this re- 
ſolution by two motives; the firſt was that of the 
extreme impatience the Gaſcons ſhewed to be un- 
der his government, which he knew mutt raiſe him 
continual uneaſineſſes, without his having aſſiſtance 
to expect from the Engliſh parliament, who were, 
in general, for having his grant revoked; and the 
other, his jealouſy of the machinations of his bro- 
ther the duke of Gloceſter, who, he was very fen- 
ſible, would omit no opportunity his abſence gave 
him, to raiſe himſelf next in authoriry to the king, 
the thoughts of which was death to Lancaſter, who, 
though he had not ſuch an itch for popularity as 
his brother, was extremely ſelfiſh. Be this as it 
might, Richard received his reſignation very wil- 
+ lingly, and, on his fide, was very glad of this op- 
portunity of humbling, or at leaſt ballancing, 
the duke of Gloceſter's over-bearing power. That 
prince, however, had ſuch an aſcendant in the 
council, that even the king himſelf durſt not ven- 
ture to ſupport the duke ot Lancaſter againſt him; 
and the latter, in diſguſt, retired to his eſtate in 
Lincolnſhire. 

We have ſeen that the propoſal of an alliance 
with France was not accepted immediately; but 
matters being by this time fully diſcuſſed between 
the plenipotentiaries, it was at laſt agreed, © that 
Richard ſhould marry the princeſs Iſabella, and re- 
ceive with her a portion of eight-hundred thouſand 
franks in gold, at yearly payments; that he ſhould 
make an abſolute renunciation of all his claims to 
the crown of France; either from his hereditary 
pretenſions, or by virtue of this marriage; that the 
truce ſhould be prolonged for twenty-fiveyears(v1z. 
to the year 1421); and that the king of France 
ſhould affiſt him with his whole power againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects.“ Theſe points being ſettled, 
mutual ratifications paſſed between both courts ; 
after which the young princeſs, though only in the 
eighth year of her age, took the title of queen of 
England, and was affianced by the earl of Notting- 
ham, as Richard's proxy, on the ninth of May. 

The concluſion of this negociation, and eſpeci- 
ally the long truce, was an extreme mortification to 
the duke of Gloceſter, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
both; but the king, without regarding him, em- 
ployed all the ſummer of this year in making moſt 
magnificent preparations for going to France, and 


wedding his queen in perſon: at the ſame time it 
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was propoſed that he ſhould have an interview with 
the French king; but Richard's chief deſign in 
croſſing the ſca, was to concert a plan with 
Charles for overcoming all oppoſition in England, 
and particularly in humbling the pride of the duke 
of Gloceiter, who had upbraided the king in the 
moſt indecent terms, upon the truce and marriage. 
In the mean time, however, Richard fell upon a 
very politic meaſure for keeping this turbulent 
ſubject quiet; for, knowing his avarice to be equal 
to his ambition, he promited to make him a pre- 
lent of fifty thouſand nobles upon his return to 
England, and to give his ſon the earldom of Ro- 
cheſter with two thouſand pounds a year. This 
argument melted down all the duke's rigour ; his 
patriotiſm, like that of more modern date, was 
not proof againſt the golden charm; in a word, 
he not only gave up his oppoſition, but even ac- 
companied the king over to the continent, and 
aſſiſted very cordially at the ceremony, which was 
performed on the firſt of November, in the church 
of St. Nicholas, at Calais, the king of France de- 
livering the young princeſs to Richard with his 
own hands. Previous to the marriage, the two 
kings had a ſplendid interview between Ardres and 
Calais, under a magnificent pavilion, each attended 
by four hundred of their guards, where every 
thing paſſed to the mutual ſatisfaction of both 
parties. 

Richard, highly pleaſed with his new alliance, 
which he flattered himſelf would enable him to 
cruſh all oppoſition to his government in England, 
ſet ſail with his infant bride, five days after their 
marriage, and arrived ſafely in England; and, on 
the ſeventh of January, 1397, her coronation was 
celebrated at Weſtminſter, with great pomp and 
ſplendor. 

On Monday, the twenty-ſecond of that month, 
a parliament met at Weſtminſter, in which a bill 
was brought in by one Haxey, for limiting the ex- 
pences of the king's houſhold (which Richard had, 
indeed, carried to a monitrous excels, being na- 
turally vain and fond of parade), and to limit the 
qualifications of perſons reſiding at court: this was 
particularly levelled at the number of looſe ladies, 
who, by miniſtring on all occaſions to the idle 
pleaſures of the king and his favourites, had wormcd 
themſelves in all ſtate- ſecrets, and even preſumed 
to direct the diſtribution of royal bounties; by 
this time, however, Richard had ſecured ſuch a 
party in the parliament that he was no longer un- 
der apprehenſion of any of thoſe ſpirited remon- 
ſtrances which had lately given a check to his na- 
tural diſpoſition for arbitary power; and therefore 
he no ſooner heard of the bill in queſtion, than he 
ſent for fir John Buſly, the ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, and peremptorily commanded him to make 
known the name ot the perſon who had the inſolence 
to bring in a bill ſo offenſive to majeſty and royal 
prerogative; Buſly, with an unpardonable mean- 
neſs, named Haxey, upon which orders were im- 
mediately iſſued for taking him into cuſtody, 
but he being a clergyman, and conſequently out 
of the reach of lay authority, was dehvered 
into the hands of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with orders to ſce him forthcoming. The com- 
mons not only tamely put up with this flagrant 
breach of their rights and privileges, bur allo re- 
verſed, in this ſeſſion, all that had been done by 
former parliaments, in oppoſition to the power of 
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the crown; and paſſed an act for pardoning and re- 
calling the judges Belknap, Holt, and Burgh, who 
had been baniſhed to Ireland. 

Richard now, fearleis of controul, proceeded to 
rid himſelf of the greateſt bar in his way in the pur- 
fuit of deſpo:ic power, his uncle of Gloceſter. It 
may be remembered, that while the king's marri- 
age and the late truce were in negociation, Richard 
had found it neceffary to take off that nobleman's 
oppoſition by large promites, which the other had 
as greedily ſwallowed; but finding himſelf, on 
his nephew's return to England, dilappointed in 
the performance of every article, and that he had 
been his dupe, he reſolved to counteract him in all 
his meaſures. By this time Gloceſter had gained 
an additional aſcendant at the council-board, owing 
in a great meaſure to the imprudence of his brother, 
the duke of Lancaſter, who had lately married a 
foreigner of low blood, and one who had been his 
kept miſtreſs*. This ſtep gave a general diſguſt 
that the firſt princeſs in England ſhould be no 
better recommended by birth and virtue. Gloceſter 
did not fail to turn this falſe ſtep of his brother to 
his own advantage, by rendering himſelf more po- 
pular : at the fame time he laid hold of the rendi- 
tion of Breſt, which had been lately made in con- 
fequence of cne of the marriage-articles between 
Richard and the princeſs of France, to repreſent 
the king in the moſt unfavourable light, and even 
to inſinuate that he had an intention of giving up 
'Calais alſo, a conqueſt which the Engliſh cheriſhed 
with the greateſt fondneſs; he likewiſe loſt no op- 
portunity of expoſing Richard on all public occa- 
fions ; and, among other inſtances, he got together 
a parcel of half ſtarved ill. looking fellows, who one 
day preſented themfelves in the royal preſence in 
Weſtminſter-hall; and the king demanding who 
they were, Gloceſter anſwered, That they were 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon of Breſt, who were now 
eome to England, and mult either ſteal or ſtarve+.” 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like indecent reflections, as 
alſo the endeavours the duke uſed to ſet the citi- 
zens of London againſt the court, by repreſenting 
the taxes as unneceſſarily burthenſome (though in 
fact very reaſonable), and calculated only to ſerve 
the king's extravagancies, and that of his minions, 
had created ſuch an averſion in Richard towards him, 
that Gloceſter found he wanted only a proper op- 
portunity to ruin him: this induced the latter to ſet 
about forming a party that might counterbalance 
the power of his enemies; and being joined by 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, who had been 
largely embarked in the former oppoſition, as alſo 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a buſy turbulent 
prelate, diſguſted by not having had all his exhor- 
"birant demands fatisfied, they held ſeveral councils 
at Arundel caſtle, where many undutiful propoſi- 
tions were made, and ſuch as, though not perhaps 
amounting to overt- acts of treaſon, were ſufficient 
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to put any court upon its guard . The king was 
not long before he came to the knowlege of theſe 
proceedings, and there wanted not thoſe about him 
who took every opportunity of magnifying the 
duke's miſconduct, and increaſing the diſguſt their 
ſovereign had conceived againſt him; in à word, it 
was ſecretly reſolved between Richard and his 
wicked counſellors, to take off this dangerous ſub. 
ject at any rate. He was, however, too powerful 
to be proceeded againſt by the common and open 
forms of juſtice; nothing, therefore, remained but 
the infamous means of murder, and Richard ſuf. 
fered his revenge to get ſo far the better of the 
ties of kindred, and what he owed to his own 
henour, as to become a principal actor in the ne- 
farious ſcene, which was performed in the follow. 
ing manner. 

As Richard had always worn the appearance of 
familiarity with his uncle Gloceſter, he made a 
pretence of hunting in Eſſex, and in the evening 
called upon the duke at Pleſhey i, as by accident. 
where he was received with the moſt cordial hof 
pitality, both by his uncle and the ducheſs. While 
they were at ſupper, he told the duke he fhould 
want his preſence at a council, which was to be 
held on the morrow, at London, on ſome very im- 
portant affairs, and deſired he would accompany him 
thither : the duke, not ſuſpecting any evil towards 
him, from the open countenance and behaviour of 
the king, complied with his deſire, and ſet our 
with the king on horſeback, attended by four or 
five domeſticks only; as they approached Epping 
Foreſt, Richard rode off at a diſtance, and at the 
ſame time the earl of Nottingham (earl-marſhal), 
who lay in ambuſh with a great number of horſe- 
men, ſeized upon the duke, who in vain cried ou: 
to the king for help, and, conveying him to the 
river, put him on board a ſhip, which weighed an- 
chor immediately (the wind being fair) and arrived 
at Calais the next day. The earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, and the lord Cobham, Gloceſter's aſſo- 
ciates, were arreſted next day, in London, whither 
they had alſo been decoyed, under pretence of aſ- 
ſiſting at a council, and committed to the Tower. 

T he ſeizing of the duke of Gloceſter and theſe 
two great lords occaſioned much murmuring in 
the city; but no one dared to ſtir, having no leader 
to direct their meaſures; and Richard, who had 
contrived every thing with great forecaſt, now iſſued 
a proclamation, in which he declared that the lords 
were arreſted upon freſh matter of treaſon again! 
them, and that they ſhould be reſerved for the juſ- 
tice of a great council of their peers, which was to 
meet on the firſt of Auguſt following, at Notting- 
ham, This ſomewhat ſtifled the flames of popular 
diſcontent, which were by this incident very near 
blown into downright rebellion, 

The appearance at Nottingham was very ſolemn, 
and the bill of appeal for treaſon was brought in 


* She was a native of Hainault in Flanders, and had been 
bred up, in her youth, in the duke of Lancaſter's houſe, and 
waited on his firſt wife, Blanche; from whence ſhe married 
one Swinford : her maiden-name was Catherine Ruet. Stowe's 
Annals, p. 312. The duke after his marriage with her, ob- 
tained the naturalization of four children he had by her, viz. 
John, Thomas, Henry, and Joanna, who took the name cf 
Beaufort, from a caſlle in France ſo called, which came to him 
by his firſt wife, Blanche of Artois. 

+ Froiſſart, lib. iv. cap. 32. 

Among other things they declared chat Richard was not 
fit to govern, and that he ought to be immured for life, and 


— 


paſs his days in that indolence which had diſgraced his admini- 
ſtration: nay, they went ſo far as to reſolve to 


to the king 
in a body, and renounce tlieir allegiance. Leland's Collect. 
vol. i. P- 693, &. 

|| The caftle of Pleſhey, lying between Dunmow and 
Chelmsford, in Eſſex, was the ſeat of the high-conſtables of 
England even before the Conqueſt (as it is called.) Thomas of 
Wooditock, duke of Gloceſter, became poſſeſſed of it by mar- 
rying Eleanor, eldeſt daughter and co-heireſs of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex. Of this famous and an- 
cient caſtle, nothing now remains but the mount. "Tindal on 


, Rapin.. 
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againſt the duke of Gloceſter and the two earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, by the earls of Rutland, 
Kent, Hunting:ion, Nottingham, Somerſet *, Sa- 
lifbury, the lord 5;zenfer, and William Scroop, cham- 
berlain of the houthold: and, after reading and con- 
ſidering the bill, the appealed lords had till the 
fourteenth of geptember aliowed them for an{wer- 
ing the imprachment in parliament. 

In the mean time Richard, who had never meant 
that bis uncle Gloceſter ſhould come to an open 
trial, diiparched fir William Rickhill, one of the 
juſtices oft the Common Pleas, to take the dukr's 
examination in the cattle of Calais, where he was 
confined ; but the whole of the duke's confeſſion, 
who did, indeed, allow his having been guilty of 
{»me unguarded expreſſions, but ſtill proteſted the 
utmoſt veneration for the king's perſon, and that 
he had laboured only at a change of mealures ; the 
whole of this confeſſion, I ſay, not amounting to 
any degree of treaſon, Richard directed the earl of 
Nottingham, who was governor of Calais and its 
caſtle, to ſend ſuch orders to his deputy, as that 
Gloceſter might be ſecretly made away: the earl 
for a long time refuled to be concerned in this 
bloody buſineſs; but Richard threatening him with 
the loſs of liberty and life if he refuſed, he could 
no longer hold out, and directions were ſent for 
putting the duke to death; which was accordingly 
perpetrated in the following manner. 

The duke was carried outof the caſtle of Calais 
to an inn, by four ruffians, Hall, Lovetoft, Serle, 
and Francis, who were {worn upon the ſacrament 
to ſecrecy. Lovetoft brought the duke into an 
inner chamber, where he told him it was the king's 
pleaſure that he ſhould die. The duke, who per- 
haps expected little leſs, anſwered without any 
emotion, «That if it was ſo, he muſt ſubmit.” 
The murderers then threw him on a pallet, where 
they ſmothered him between two feather- beds. 
They next ſtripped his body, and put it naked 
within the bed-cloths, giving out that the duke 
died of an apoplexy; and that, before he expired 
he had contefied himſelf guilty of treaſon againſt 
the king. 

Thus fell Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of 
Gloceſter, the victim of his enemies treachery and 
his own imprudent conduct. With many great and 
good qualities, he joined an immcaſurable thirſt 
after popularity, in the purſuit of which he too 
often loſt ſight of that reſpect which ſhould ever be 
preſerved to majeſty; and however well he might 
mean his country, the meaſures he took to ſerve it 
were ſuch as no court, that had the leaſt regard to 
its own honour or conſequence, could over-look. 

The dukes of Lancaſter and York, on the firſt 
news of the cruel murder of their brother, haſtened 
up to London with a ſtrong body of forces, threat- 
ening to take ſevere vengeance on the authors of 
this execrable deed, not excepting the king himſelf. 
Richard, however, had taken all the neceſſary pre- 
cautions againſt the ſtorm, which he eaſily foreſaw 
would be raiſed on this occaſion. He had already 
lecured a parliament at his devotion, by changing 
all the ſheriffs in the kingdom that he thought 
would not be ſubſervient to his deſigns, ſo that no 
members might be choſen but ſuch as he ſhould 
approve; he had likewiſe collected an army of 
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twenty thouſand veterans about London, which 
was more than ſufficient to defeat any attempt that 
che diſcontented party might be induced to make: 
nor did he content himſelf only with providing force 
to repel force; he had, moreover, recourſe to the 
milder means of negociation ; and, as he knew that 
the duke of York was entirely guided by Lan- 
caſter, and that this latter was always open to flat- 
tery and ambition, he employed his favourite, 
the earl of Rutland, ſon to the duke of York, as a 
mediator between him and his uncles. The earl 
was extremely active in executing his commiſſion 
he repreſented to them, that, by an over-haſte to 
revenge the death of the duke of Gloceſter, they 
might embroil their country in all the horrors of 
civil war; that this unhappy event, which was now 
irretrievable, was ſincerely lamented by Richard, 
who declared himſelf altogether innocent of it, and 
had authorized him to aſſure them, that, if they 
would lay aſide their preſent purpoſe of diſturbing 
the public tranquility, he would not only join with 
them in making the ſtricteſt enquiry to bring to 
juſtice the perpetrators of this bloody action, but 
would be heartily reconciled to them, give them 
the precedence in his councils, and be wholy di- 
rected by them in his future management of pub- 
lic affairs. Caught with this ſpecious bait, theſe 
two noblemen, to their eternal diſhonour, liſtened 
to the propoſal of Richard, diſmiſſed their followers, 
and conlented to a compromiſe with their nephew. 
This ſeemed to give a finiſhing blow to the hopes 


of the nation, who only wanted a leader, to make 


a vigorous ſtand, and overturn the whole iniquit- 
ous ſyſtem adopted by the court, who now made no 
lecret of its intention to triumph over all reſtraint, 
and make its will the ſovereign law of the king- 
dom; for the parliament meeting on the ſeventh of 
September, at Weſtminſter, the king ordered four 
thouſand of his guards to be drawn round the hall 
where the aſſembly ſat, to awe them into an im- 
plicit obedience to his dictates and thote of his 
tavourites. | 

Bur, indeed, there appeared little occaſion for 
ſuch a precaution, for the very firſt day of this 
ſeſſion, the members of which this parliament was 
compoſed began to exhibit ſufficient marks of its 
venality and corruption; thus much, however, it 


will be proper to oblerve, that theſe very mealures 


which Richard took to inſure himſelf ſucceſs 
proved the principal cauſes of his deſtruction: ſince 
however paſſive the Engliſh people may be, for a 
time, under miniſterial oppreſſion, they never can 
long behold their liberties in the hands of men, 
whom they have not themſelves freely choſen, with- 
out ſeeking to be delivered from ſo inſupportable a 
yoke. 

Buſly, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, was a 
weak tool of the court, and, with fir William Bag- 
got and fir Henry Green, had undertaken to do 
all its illegal buſineſs. 

If the parliament of 1388 deſerved to be called 
the Mercileſs, hardly any name was odious enough. 
for this: by the moſt infamous prevarication, this 
aſſembly made no ſcruple to ſacrifice to the paſſions 
of the king and his miniſters, not only the lives of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed noblemen in the kingdom, 
but alſo the liberties and privileges of the people, 


* Tohn Beaufort, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lancaſter by his third wife, Catherine Swinford, He had been ſo created in 


the laſt parliament. 
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of which it had been made the guardian, The 
commiſſion and ſtatute, made in the tenth year of 
this reign, were repealed, as being extorted from 
the king by force, and prejudicial to his royal 
prerogative; and any attempts to procure the like 
commiſſion for the future, were declared to be 
high-trealon : the pardons granted to the duke of 
Gloceſter, and the carls of Arundel and Warwick, 
in the parliament of the cleventh year of this King, 
were made void, on the fame pretence of force 
againſt the king's will: and, to complete their work, 
the commons declared, that it was their intention, 
with the royal permiſſion, to proſecute any perſon, 
or perſons, as otten as they ſhould think proper dur- 
ing this ſeſſion of parliament. This was, in fact, 
drawing the ſword of univerſal proſcription againſt 
all who dared oppole their meatures. 

The houle of commons now proceeded to 1m- 
peach Thomas Fitz Alan, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and brother to the carl of Arundel, for 
e having been aiding, abetting, and adviſing in 
making a commiſſion, directed to Thomas, duke of 
Gloceſter, Richard, earl of Arundel, and others, 
in the tenth year of the king's reign, which com- 
miſſion was in prejudice of the ſaid king, his crown 
and dignity : he was likewiſe accuſed of having ad- 
vited the duke of Gloceſter and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, to aſſume the royal power and 
arreſt the king's lieges, Simon Burley and James 
Berners, whom they had adjudged to death, con- 
trary to the will of the lord the king *.” The com- 
mons then petitioned, that the king would be 
pleaſed to order the ſaid archbiſhop to be put in 
late cuſtody : ” and the king replied, © that the 


impeachment affecting a peer of the realm, he 


would adviſe with his council upon the ſubject +.” 
The archbiſhop afterwards pleading guilty, he was 
condemned to perpetual exile; his character as 
a clergyman exempting him from death on this oc- 
caſion. 

Nor were the lords leſs complaiſant than the com- 
mons, for, on the twenty-third day of September, 
they exhibited a charge againſt the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and 
Thomas Mortimer, « for that they, under co- 
lour of the commiſſion of regency, and ſtatute con- 
firming the ſame, paſſed the tenth year of the pre- 
lent reign, had aſſumed to themſelves the royal 
power, levied war againſt the king, marched with 
an armed force from Haringay Park to his palace 
at Weſtminſter, and forced him, in the eleventh 
year of his reign, to call a parliament, to which 
they came traiterouſly in a warlike manner, and to 
paſs an act of pardon to them and their adherents, 
prejudicial to the king's royalty and crown, and 
procured by ſurprize ; as allo, that they, the ſaid 
duke of Gloceſter, earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
and Thomas Mortimer, had traiterouſly aſſembled 
at Arundel caſtle, on Thurſday after the feaſt of 
St. Nicholas, or ſixth of December, and traiterouſly 
agreed to have gone with their forces to any part 
of the kingdom where they could find the king's 
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perſon, and there to have ſurrendered to him their 
homage- liege, and to have depoſed him, which they 


would have done, had they not been hindered by 


Henry of Bolinbroke, carl of Derby, and Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham: all which trraſons 
lo imagined, continued, done, and perpetrated by 
the aforeſaid duke, earls, and Thomas Mortimer 
againſt the royal perton, eſtate, and dignity, a 
above ſet forth, the lords appellants, or thoſe who 
managed the charge againſt theſe noblemen, (viz, 
the earls of Rutland, Kenr, Huntiagdon, Somerſet, 
Saliſbury, and Nottingham, with the lords Spenſer 
and Scroop) declared themſelves ready to prove in 
ſuch manner as the king and parliament ſhould 
order 4.“ | 

Theſe articles being read, the lord Neville, con- 
ſtable of the Tower, brought in the priſoners. 
The earl of Arundel, who was firſt brought to the 
bar, confined his whole defence to the general and 
particular pardon which had been granted him by 
the king: but that having been repealed in the 
preſent ſeſſion, he was found guilty of high- treaſon, 
condemned to be hanged, and quartered, and all 
his eſtate, real and perional, confiſcated to the kino's 
uſe l. His ſentence, however, was mitigated into 
ſimple decapitation, which he ſoon after ſuffered, 
with the greatelt fortitude d. Very different was the 
behaviour of Warwick: he confeſſed all laid to his 
charge, and, in the moſt abject manner, pleaded 
for mercy ; and the king granted him his life, bur 
he was condemned to perpetual impriſonment in 
the Ile of Man. Sir Thomas Mortimer having ei- 
caped to Ireland, a proclamation was publiſhed in 
that kingdom, commanding him to appear within 
three months, and anſwer to the charge exhibited 
againſt him, otherwiſe he was declared a traitor, 
and all his eſtates forfeited. As to the duke of 
Gloceſter, though dead, he was declared a traitor 
to his king and country, his eſtate forfeited, and his 
blood attainted: this ſentence was grounded upon 
a pretended confeſſion ſaid to be made by him to fir 
William Rickhill, who had been ſent over to Ca- 
lais to examine him, but not ſigned by the duke 
himſclf ; whereas, had he made any declaration, 
they would not have failed to have gotten it under 
his hand. 

After theſe ſevere proſcriptions, which reflected 
diſgrace upon all thoſe concerned therein, particu— 
larly the dukes of Lancaſter and York, and the 
earls of Derby and Rutland, who acted ſo officiouſly 
againſt their neareſt relations and former confede- 
rates, the commons interceded with the king in 
behalf of the lords and biſhops who had been named 
in the commiſſion paſſed in the tenth year of his 
reign, without procuring or acting in the execu- 
tion thereof: theſe were the duke of Lancaſter. 
the duke of York, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
ſir Richard le Scroop, who were now acknowleged 
by aſtatute enacted in full parliament, „to be loyal 
men, and exempted from all proſecution; as were 
alſo Henry of Bolinbroke, earl of Derby, and 


Thomas Mowbray, earlof Nottingham, who, though 


* Cotton's Abridgment, p. 367. 
+ Rot. Parl. 21 Rich. II. 

t Cotton's Abridgment. Rot. Parl. 

Stat. at Large, 21 Rich. II. 

It was inflicted on that ſame day, ſays Froiſſart; who alſo 
adds, that the king himſelf was ſo cruelly mean as to be preſent 
at his death: nay, that the earls of Nottingham and Kent, the 
firſt the ſon-in-law, the ſecond the brother-in-law of Arundel, 
out of complaiſance to the king, aſſiſted at the melancholy ſpec- 


tacle, with all the ſymptoms of unnatural pleaſure. The un- 
happy earl is ſaid to have taken notice of this, and, with a 
kind of prophetic ſpirit, foretold, that the day wouid come, 
when his caſe would be theirs, both in the example of the pu- 
niſhment, and the number of the ſpectators. Another hiſtorian 
adds, that the ſpectacle remained ſo deeply impreſſed upon the 
mind of Richard, that his ſleep was often interrupted with 
dreams, repreſenting to him the earl covered with blood, and 


upbraiding him with his injuſtice. Walſingham. : 
aſſiſting, 


A. D. 1397, 1398. 


aſſiſting at the treaſonable conferences at Arundel 
caſtle, and otherwiſe in league with the condemned 
lords, were adjudged to merit the royal clemency, 
for having hindered their rebellious aſſociates from 
ſeizing the perſon of the king, having renounced 
their ſociety, and given intimation of their traiter- 
ous intent.” 

Richard then proceeded to gratify thoſe who had 
ſacrificed every tie of nature and honour to a blind 
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and ſervile compliance with his will: accordingly, 
on Michaclmas-day he created Henry, earl of Der- 
by, duke of Hereford; Edward Plantagenet, earl of | 
Rutland, eldeſt ton to the duke of York, was made 
duke of Albemarle, or Aumerle; Thomas de 
Holland, earl of Kent, received the title of duke 
of Surry; John de Holland, earl of Huntingdon, 
the king's halt brother, was created duke of Exeter; 
Thomas Mowbray, earl of Nottingham and earl- 
marſhal, duke of Norfolk; and John Beaufort, the 
eldeſt legitimated lon of the duke of Lancaſter, by his 
third marriage, who, in complaiſance to that duke, 
had been lately created earl of Somerſet, had now 
the additional and ſuperior rank of marquis con- 
ferred on him by the title of marquis of Dorſet “. 
Sir Thomas le d'Eſpenſer, or Spenſer, was created 
carl of Gloceſter; Ralph lord Neville, earl of 
V/eſtmoreland ; Thomas Piercy, third fon of the 
ear! of Northumberland, earl of Worceſter; and 
lic William le Scroop, earl of Wiltſhire. The par- 
liament was then adjourned to the twenty-feventh | 
of January, 1348, then to be held at Shrewſbury ; 
however, before the members withdrew from Lon- 
don, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in preſence | 
of the king, took a folemn oath before the ſhrine 
of St. Edward, in Weltminiter abbey, to obſerve 
all the ſtatutes, &c. made in this parliament, the 
form of which oath the reader will find in the 
note T. 

The new ſeſſion, which met, according to their 
adjournment, in the beginning of the year 1398, 
was merely a continuation of the proceedings be- 
gun at Weſtminſter. The firſt ſtep of this obſe- 
quious aſſembly was to repeal the ſentences pro- 
nounced againſt Treſilian and the other judges, who 
had given their opinions to the King's queries at 
Nottingham; and theſe opinions, or anſwers, which 
were lo evidently deſtructive of the privileges of the 
people, were now declared juſt and legal, and all the 
conſiſcations, forfeitures, and attainders which had 
paſſed on that account, were now reverſed; as was 
alſo, on the application of fir Thomas le d'Eſpenſer, 
the new-created earl of Gloceſter, the ſentence of 
baniſhment and diſheriſon pronounced againſt the 
two Spenters, father and fon, in the reign of king 


* He was firſt made marquis of Dorſet ; but this title was 
afterwards changed into marquis of Somerſet, by a new charter 
of creation, bearing the ſame date with the former: neverthe- 
leſs, though his firſt title was cancelled, he was always called 
marquis of Dorſet, Dugdale. 

+ The oath taken by the clergy was in the following words: 

%% You ſhall ſwear, that well and truly you ſhall hold, ſuſ- 
tain, and maintain, without fraud and deceit, all the ſtatutes, 
eſtabliſhments, ordinances, or judgments, made and given in 
this parliament, without doing any thing contrary to either of 
them, or the dependencies on, or parcels of them ; or that 
you will ever repeal, revoke, make void, reverſe, or annual, 
or ever ſuffer them to be repealed, revoked, made void, re- 
verſed, or annulled, fo long as you live; ſaving to the king 
his royalty, liberty, and the right of his crown.” 

After the clergy had done, the lords temporal, viz. ſeven 
dukes, eight earls, and twenty-one barons, alſo took another 
oath, in the following manner : 

„% You ſhall ſwear, that in the time to come, you ſhall 


| of parliament was to be lodged, for hearin 


never ſuffer any man living to do any thing contrary to the 
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Edward III. and, to complete the ruin of the con- 
ſtitution, this hirelingparliament, by giving the ſanc- 
tion of law to ſeveral deciſions of Clapton and 
Thirning, chief juſtices of the King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, and others of the time-ſerving 
judges, ſo multiplied the caſes of high-treaſon, that 
it was hardly poſſible to avoid falling into that 
crime, unleſs by making the king's will and plea- 
ſure the ſole rule of action: among others, how- 
ever, were the four following capital articles, which, 
with very little difference, ſtill ſubſiſt as treaſon by 
the preſent ſtate of our laws, viz. 1. For any per- 
lon whatioever, to imagine or compaſs the king's 
death. 2. To contrive his depoſition. 3. Toride 
armed, or make war againſt the king in his realm. 
4. To diſclaim or renounce the liege-homage due 
to the King. And the heirs of all perſons con- 
victed on any of theſe four articles, were to be for 
ever deprived of the lands and poſſeſſions of their 
anceſtors; 

The frequent examples which had occurred in 
the remembrance of almoſt every member, and 
what they had heard from their forefathers, of the 
acts of former parliaments, however ſolemnly au- 
thenticated and enforced, being ſet aſide and an- 
nulled by ſucceeding ones, and what they them- 
ſelves were at this very time doing, made this aſ- 
ſembly reſolve to give a laſting ſanction to all that 
had paſſed in this parliament, and the ſureſt way 
they could deviſe was to revive in the moſt folemn 
manner the oath they had already taken : this was 
accordingly performed by all the members of the 
houſe of peers upon the archiepiſcopal croſs of 
Canterbury, the commons ſignifying their aſſent 
to the ſame by holding up their hands. 

Nothing now remained to complete the infamous 
buſineſs this aſſembly had undertaken, but to lay 
the ax to the root of parliamentary power, and 
render that body a mere cypher in the ſyſtem of 
government. Purſuant to this principle, and un- 
der colour of diſpatching ſuch buſineſs as, from 
the ſhort duration of the ſeſſion, could not be gone 
through by the houſe, the commons petitioned that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint a committee 
of lords and commons, with whom the full power 
g and 
determining all matters then cognizable by parlia- 
ment, during the receſs of that aſſembly. The king, 
by the advice and conſent of the lords, agreed to 


this petition : the committee which was appointed 


were as follow; John, duke of Lancaſter; Edmund, 
duke of York; Edward, duke of Albemarle ; 
Thomas, duke of Surry ; John, duke of Exeter; 
John, marquis of Dorſet ; Roger, earl of Marche; 
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ſtatutes, eſtabliſhments, ordinances, and judgments of this 
preſent parliament, nor to any dependencies on, or parcel of 
them; and if any perſon ſhall do fo, and be duly convicted 
thereof, you ſhall ule your utmoſt power and diligence, with- 
out fraud or deceit, to proſecute him before the king, and his 
heirs kings of England, and cauſe him to have execution as 
an high and falſe traitor to the king and kingdom: ſaving to 
the lcing his regality, or royalty, liberty, and right of his 
crown.” 

Then the king, accompanied by the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, proceeded to the high-altar, where the prelates and ordi- 
naries of the provinces of Canterbury and York pronounced 
the ſentence of the great excommunication (for which ſee p. 372. 
of this hiſtory) againſt © all who ſhould openly or privately, by 
deed or counſel, contravene or oppoſe the ſtatutes and regula- 
tions which the parliament had enacted and ſworn to maintain ; 
ſaving the king's royalty and prerogative.” 'Tyrrel, p. 377. 

t See p. 638. of this hiſtory. 

See p. 509. of this hilory, 
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John, earl of Saliſoury; Henry, earl of Norchum- 
berland; Thomas, earl of Gloceſter; Thomas, 
earl of Wincleſtcr; and William, carl of Wiltthire 
or any fix of them, together with John Buſſey, 
Henry Green, John Rulicl, Henry Chelmtwicke, 
Robert Tey, and John Golotre, knights, or any 
three of them. 

On the ſame day the commons, by the aſſent of 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, granted to the 
king the iublidy of wool, leather, and wool- 
tells for his lite; and one tenth and fifteenth, and 
half a tenth and half a fitteenth: a molt exorbt- 
tant grant, and exceeding any thing that had been 
given at one time in the late relgn. Ard now 
there being nothing farther for them to do, this 
parliament, after a ſeſſion of only three days, was 
diſſolved on the thirty-firſt of January, 1398, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by the writers of that age by the 
title of the Great Parliament. Soon atter, the king, 
to give the more ſtrength to their irregular pro- 
ceedings, eſpecially the latter partof them, whercin, 
by an unprecedented act, the whole power of the 
nation was devolved to the king, twelve peers, and 
ſix commoners, the king obtained the pope's bull 
for enforcing them, under pain of excommunica- 
tion; as alſo the oaths above related, taken by the 
aſſembly: and this was ſolemnly publiſhed at St. 
Paul's Crols, and other places ot re ſort thoughout 
the whole kingdom“. 

During this ſeſſion Richard had brought into 
Shrewſbury a numerous guard of the Cheſhire mi- 
litia, who had ſhewn themſelves ready to ſerve him 
blindly in all his purpoſes and commands, by which 
they had gained ſo greatly upon his affection, that, 
to gratify them, he erected their county into a 
principality, and added to the reſt of his titles that 
of prince of Cheſter. 

Every thing now ſeemed to contribute to the 
ſupport of the king in the enjoyment of the deſ- 
potic authority he had aſſumed ; but we ſhall find 
him like a hood-winked falcon ſoaring to an amaz- 
ing height, only that he might run more ſwiftly to 
his ruin, and while he was taking every ſtep that 
he thought moſt likely to river his newly ac- 
quired power, he neglected the greateſt ſafe- guard 
of princes, the love of the people. The officers 
of the crown and the magiſtrates and governors of 
towns being all the creatures of his own creation, 
were, indeed, ſeemingly attached to his ſcrvice 
and thoſe who could have been moſt capable of 
oppoſing his deſigns, had been got rid of by one 
way or another: nevertheleſs, the people were not 
for him; bur, on the contrary, hated him as the de- 
ſtroyer of their privileges and freedom; and though 
they had not the courage to vent their reſentments, 
they did not feel the leſs; beſides, there were 
many among thoſe whom he accounted his friends, 
who, out of weakneſs or prudence, concealed their 
reſentments till a favourable opportunity to free 
themſelves from that yoke which they had put upon 
their own neck and that of the nation in general: 
and an opportunity offered ſooner than either 
Richard or themſelves imagined. Inebriated 
with ſucceſs, and ſurrounded by flatterers, who 
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taught him to believe that he was little leſs then 
omnipotent, the miſguided king ſuffered himſclt 
to be entirely ſwayed by his paſſions, and diſdain. 
ing to keep himſelt within thoſe bounds which even 
common prudence ſeemed to dictate, he ſlipped no 
occaſion ot exerciling that arbitrary power he looked 
upon as ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. Towards the end of 
this year he gave a ſignal proof of that little re. 
gard he intended to ſnew for his ſubjects, on occa- 
non of a quarrel which happened between two of 
the principal lords of his court. 

Henry, duke of Hereford, eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Lancaſter, awed by the untimely fate of his 
uncle the duke of Gloceſter, and the other lords 
whom the King had ſacrificed to his revenge, had 
benaved with the moſt exceſſive caution towards 
the court, and ſeemed to make it the height of his 
ambition to keep in the king's favour, and clear of 
any cauſe of ſuſpicion. Having accidentally fallen 
into converiation with the duke of Norfolk on the 
condition of the times, that nobleman had freely 
declared, that, not ithſtanding the fair countenance 
the king had put on towards himſelf and others, he 
had great occalion to believe he ſecretly intended 
their undoing, and that no faith was to be put in 2 
prince like Richard, who was a friend or toe only 
as his intereſt dictated 3 and concluded with advil. 
ing Heretord to be upon his guard, as he himſclt 
intended. Henry, ſuſpecting that this declaration 
of Norfolk was made only with a view to enſnare 
him, reſolved to provide for his own ſecurity; and 
coming before the King in council, delivered a pa- 
per, containing the converſation between him and 
the duke of Norfolk +. Norfolk, being called to an 
account for this, proteſted his innocence, and 
treated the whole as an infamous fiction, invented 
purely for his deſtruction. Hereford maintained his 
accuſation ; but as there were no witneſſes of the 
pretended converſation, and the truth or falſhood 
thereof could be known only to the perſons con- 
cerned, the diſpute was ordered to be decided ac- 
cording to the laws of chivalry, and Coventry was 
the place, and the ſixteenth of September the day, 
fixed for the duel, which was to be fought in the 

reſence of the king himſelf. 

On that day both dukes appeared ready to enter 
the liſts; the trumpets ſounded, and they were pre- 
paring to ruſh on to the combat, when the king, 
throwing down his warder, prevented their encoun- 
tering 3 and proclamation being made for ſilence, 
it was declared to be the king's pleaſure, that, in 
order to prevent debates or diſſentions among't: 
the reſt of his liege ſubjects (moſt of the great men 
of the kingdom having by this time ranged them- 
ſelves on one fide or the other), both parties ſhould 
be baniſhed, the duke of Hereford for ten years, 
and the duke of Norfolk for life : a ſentence 
equally void of policy and juſtice, ſince only one 
could have been guilty ; but it was in vain to dit- 
pute Richard's pleaſure : Norfolk had very few 
triends of any conſequence to turn matters in his 
favour; and the duke of Lancaſter, who, it might 
be ſuppoſed, would have endeavoured to protect 
his fon on this occaſion, was now grown old and 
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* Rot. Parl. 21 Rich. II. Brady. Tyrrel, p. 979. 

+ Placit. Coron. in Parl. 21 Rich. II. 

t Some particular circumſtances attended this ſentence, for 
it was ordained by authority of the king and council, that 
neither of the exiles, during their baniſhment, ſhould keep 
company with the other, nor with the archbiſhopof Canterbury. 


Froiſſart, lib. iv. cap. 28, 39. This ſame hiſtorian, with Poly- 
dore Virgil, ſays that the duke of Norfolk accuſed the duke 
of Hereford of having ſpoke ill of the king, but this is a grois 
miſtake. See AR, Parl. 21 Rich. II. Collier is likewiſe guilty 
of this error. | 
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infirm, and found himſelf unable to oppoſe the mea- | We have already obſerved, that Richard's ſuc- 
ſures of a prince whom he had contributed to ſet | cefs had wrought him up to a kind of phrenzy of 
above the laws. Both dukes were ordered to leave | infolence, and that he trampled on all law and pru- 
England by the twentieth of October, on pain of in- | dence : his extravagancies, which were ſuch as few 
curring the penalty of h1gh-treaſon, and both obeyed. | courts could ſupport, made him a perpetual beg- 
Nortolk was overwhelmed with grief and deſpon- | gar in the midſt of the greateſt afluence. Beſides 
dence at the ſeverity of the ſentence which had been | the large ſubſidies granted by the laſt parliament, 
denounced againſt him: he retired into Germany, | he now extorted loans from his ſubjects under the 
and trom thence to Venice, where he ſoon after | name of a Benevolence; but this not ſufficing his 
died of ſorrow and chagrin. craving demands, and thoſe of his minions, he had 
The duke of Heretord was more reſigned to his recourſe to another method for filling his coffers, 
fate; he waited on the King to take his leave at deviſed by his execrable tools, Buſſy and Green: 
departing for his exile, and his ſubmiſſive and re- | no leſs than fixteen counties were charged with 
ſpectful behaviour ſo won upon Richard, that, un- treaſon, for having joined the duke of Gloceſter 
ſolicited, he remitted him tour years of the term | and his party during the late diſturbances; and, 
aſſigned for his baniſhment. The duke then fer | notwithitanding the general pardon which had been 
out for Paris, where he was nobly received by | confirmed in parliament, it was reſolved to puniſh 
the king of France, and found ſuch favour in that | them with military execution, unleſs they would 
court, that he was offered in marriage the only | buy their peace by ſigning blank bonds, in thoſe 
daughter of the duke of Berry; but this coming | days called Ragmen, to be filled up according to 
to Richard's ears, he lent over the carl of Saliſbury the king's pleature. . But, as if all this had not 
io ſtop the proſecution of that treaty. But to return. been enough, a kind of ſtate- inquiſition was eſta- 
During theſe tranſactions, the Scots, thoſe here- | biiſhed all over England, the ſheriffs of counties 
ditary enemies of England, were every day offer- | being obliged to take an oath, by which they bound 
ing treſh inſults to her ſubjects, which were either | themſelves ro obey the king's command in all points, 
paſſed by on the part of the Engliſh court, or com- and to impriſon all who ſhould utter the leaſt dit- 
romiſed by truces fooliſhly concluded and faith | reſpectful tpeech againſt the government. During 
Iefsly kept. In October this year a congrels was | this lamentable condition of public affairs, died 
held at Hawden Stank, on the borders, in which John, duke of Lancaſter, on the third of Febru- 
fir John Bully, fir Henry Green, and Laurence | ary, 1399, in the fifty-ninth year of his age+, 
Drew managed on the part of England, where, | little lamented by the people, and ftill leſs by the 
among other articles, the following one was agreed | king, who, in the firſt years of his reign, had 
to, „That in regard many Scotſmen born had | greatly dreaded him, and now held him in as much 
ſettled themſelves on the marches of England, and | contempt. This event, however, paved the way 
had ſworn fealty to the crown of England; and, in| for a ſudden revolution. 
like manner, a great number of Engliſhmen born | By the death of the duke of Lancaſter his ho- 
had ſettled themſelves on the marches of Scotland, | nours and eſtates, which were very conſiderable, 
and had ſworn fealty to the crown of Scotland; fell to Henry of Bolinbroke, duke of Herefbrd, 
and that both of thele were notoriouſly known to; to whom, before his departure, the king had 
have excited ſeveral diſturbances in thele parts, to] granted letters patent, empowering him, though 
the breaking of the truces eſtabliſhed between the | in exile, to ſue, by his attorney, for livery of any 
two nations: it was ordained that Scotſmen born | lands deſcending to him by mortgage. Notwith- 
ſhould remove to the ſouth fide of Tyne, and the | ſtanding which, immediately upon the deceaſe of 
Engliſh as far north as the town of Edinburgh *,” | the duke his father, by an incredible ſtrain of in- 
Notwithſtanding theſe regulations, nothing was | jultice, Richard not only revoked thoſe letters, 
done towards effecting a ſolid peace. but allo decreed that his baniſhment ſhould be per- 


* AR. Pub. vol. vii. Abercrombie's Hiſt. of Scotland. with the name of Alencaſtro; which being common to all her 
+ We fnd in Carte (who has taken it partly from the deſcendants, is born by don Joſeph de Carvajal d' Alencaſtro. 
Hittoire Genealogique de la France) tlie following curious ac- her ſecond ſon, grandee of Spain, whoſe diſtinguiſhed merit and 
count of the iſſue of John of Gaunt, or Ghent, duke of Lan- great abilities do honour to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for 
caſter, and their deſcendants and alliance with foreign courts ; foreign affairs, and chief miniſter to his catholic majeſty, which 
and in their own country. He had by his firſt wife, Blanche, he now [in the year 1750] fills. Elizabeth of Lancaſter, ſecond 
daughter and heireſs of Henry duke of Lancaſter, one ſon, | daughter of John of Ghent, by Blanche, was married firſt to 
named Henry, ſurnamed, from the place of his birth, Bolin- , fir John Holland, earl of Huntingdon and duke of Exeter; and, 
broke, who ſucceeded him in his eſtate and honours (and was alter his death, to fir John Cornwall lord Fanhope, and knight 
afterwards king of England by the name of Henry IV.) and | of the Garter, deſcended of the ancient barons of Burford, in 
two daughters: the eldeſt of theſe, Philippa of Lancaſter, was | Shropſhire. By his ſecond wife Conſtantia, daughter of don Pe- 
married to John I. king of Portugal; and from her are de- dro, king of Caſtile and Leon (and, on his death, lawſul queen 
ſcended not only the race of princes which have ever ſince filled of thoſe kingdoms) John had only one daughter named Cathe- 
the throne of that realm, but ſeveral other noble families in | rine, who was married to Henry, fon of John Fitz Henry, king 
that country, as well as in Spain. Among theſe are the | of Callile, from whom the kings of Spain derive their title and 
marquiſfes of Ferreira; the counts of Golves, Odemira, Vi- deſcent. By his third wife, Catherine Swinford [relict of fir 
micro, Oropolas, Faro, Limos, Gelves y Caſtro: the dukes of Thomas Swinford, knight] he had three ſons and one daughter, 
Cadaval and Veraguas: but none ſeem to have had a greater | all born before, but legitimated after, the marriage of their mo- 
veneration for her memory than George of Portugal, natural ther: the ſons were, 1. John Beaufort, created marquis of 
on of her great- grand- ſon John II. king of Portugal, who in Dorſet and Somerſet; but being degraded by parliament, and 
honour of her aſſumed the name of Alencaſtro, the Portugueſe | aftervards reſtored, petitioned that he might not be reſtored 
term for Lancaſter [the Al being a Mooriſh or Arabic word, | to the title of marquis, it being new and almolt unknown in 
denoting Excellence or Pre-eminence.] From him the dukes | this kingdom: 2. Henry Beaufort, cardinal of St. Euſehius, 
of Avic ro and Abandes derive their deſcent; and the male line and biſhop of Wincheſter: 3. Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dor- 
of thele princes being lately extinct, Iſabella de Portugal- ſet, created afterwards duke of Exeter for life: the daughter 
Alencaſtro, ſole heireſs of her father Auguſtinho and her was joan Beaufort, married firſt to Robert, ſon of Robert Fer- 
brother Fernandez, marrying don Bertrand de Carvajal, count | rers, lord Wemme; and, after his deceaſe, to Ralph, the 
of Engarada, tranſmitted their eſtates and honours to the pre- | firit carl of Weſtmoreland. Carte, Gen. Hiſt. Eng. vol. ii. p 
ſent duke of Abrantes and Linares, her grand-ſon, together ; 629. 
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petual, and confiſcated all his paternal eſtate; nay, 

ie ſtretched his iniquitous power ſo far, as to con— 
demn to perpetual baniſhment one Boner, the 
duke's attorney, who had ſued in his name for the 
lvery of his lands. 

It is not to be ſuppoſcd that a nobleman of 
Hcreford's rank and character would patiently put 
up with ſuch a complication of injwurics : he was of 
a bold and enterprizing ſpirit; he had ſignalized his 
courace and prowels both at home and abroad ; he 
was beloved by the peopie, and adored by the 
{oldiers; he was always cool, ſedate, and conſide- 
rate, ever maſter of his temper, and not to be 
provoked to a raſh action or unbecoming expreſ- 
lion: he had likewiſe the great advantage of being 
related, either by contanguinity or affinity, to all 
the principal nobility of England“. This prince 
ſtill continued at Paris, where, by his merit, he 
charmed the whole court of France; and his ſuf— 
ferings made him more than ever the idol of the 
Engliſh. Richard's late crying injuſtice, in ſeiz- 
ing into his hands all the Lancalter eltate, had 
opened every voice againſt his government : the 
citizens of London, in particular, were highly in- 
cenſed at the injuries done to their favourite; and 
this, added to the deſperate circumſtances in which 
they found the nation involved by the mal-admini- 
ſtration of the king, made them turn their eyes to- 
wards the duke of Heretord (whom we mult here- 
after know by the title of duke of Lancaſter) as 
the only perſon who could retrieve the loſt honour 
of the nation. With this view they ſecretly invited 
him to return to England, promiſing to aſſiſt him 


in the recovery of his lawtul inheritance, at the ha- 


zard of their lives and fortunes. Lancaſter, encou- 
raged by this ſhew of affection in his countrymen, 
relolved to return home, and aſſert his undoubted 
right, and, perhaps, if fortune ſhould favour his 
attempt, to raiſe his views even to the throne (for 
no man poſſeſſed a greaterſhare of ambition, though 
with all the care imaginable to cover it from the 
eye of the world.) It was not long betore Richard 
himſelf furniſhed him with a favourable opportu- 
nity of ſucceeding in both the one and the other of 
theſe deſigns. 

Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, had been ſlain the year betore, in a ren- 
counter with a ſmall party of Iriſh+; and the king, 
to revenge the death of the preſumptive heir to his 
crown, and reduce the rebels to a due ſubjection, 
reſolved to go in perſon this year en an expedition 
into that country. Purſuant to this reſolution he 
levied a numerous army, which furniſhed him with 


a freſh handle for extorting great ſums of money 


from his ſubjects, which rendered him more odious 
than ever. 

About Whitſuntide he proceeded to Briſtol, in 
order to embark, and was attended by the dukes 
of Albemarle and Exeter, with ſeveral other noble- 
men, including Henry, ſon to the duke of Lan- 
caſter (and afterwards the famous Henry V.) and 
the eldeſt ſon of the late duke of Gloceſter, as hoſ- 
tages for the peaceable behaviour of their relations 
during his ablence : a prudent, but fruitleſs precau- 
tion! The Piercy family having lately retired from 
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court in ſome diſguſt, Richard thought it neceſſary 
to guard againſt any deligns they might be hatch. 
ing, by fecuring the perion of the carl of North. 
umberland, the chict of that family, and accord. 
ingly lent a purſuivant at arms to him, command. 
ing him to join him immediately with all the forces 
he could raiſe; but that nobleman excuſed himſelt 
from engaging in the expedition, on pretence of 
his being obliged to detend the Scottiſh marches, 
Richard, fiery and full of reſentment on the leaſt 
appearance of contradiction to his will, inſtantly 
cunttrued this refuſal, though made on the juſteit 
grounds, into downright treaſon, and, without tar. 
ther deliberation, ordered the earl and all his 
adherents to be proclaimed traitors, and thei; 
eſtates to be confiſcated. This imprudent ſtep fur- 
niſhed Northumberland with a ſpecious pretext for 
withdrawing his allegiance, and joining with the 
Lancaſter party; though, from what followed, it 
is no unwarrantable preſumption to ſuppoſe that 
the Piercy family had, before this time, entered 
into a dangerous correſpondence with the duke or 
Lancaſter. 

However this might be, Lancaſter was no ſooner 
informed of the king's departure from England 
(who ſet fail about the middle of May), than he 
embarked at Vannes (a port in the Bay of Biſcay), 
with a retinue of only eighty perions, amongſt 
whom were the archbilhop of Canterbury and the 
young earl of Arundel; and, atter a quick and fate 
paſſage, landed at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, on the 
twenty-firſt of July, where (lo well had he taken 
his meaſures) he was immediately joined by the lords 
Willoughby, Roſs, d'Arcy, and Beaumont, and ſe- 
veral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended by a nu- 
merous body of vaſſals and adherents; and in a. 
few days he found his party farther ſtrengthened 
by the arrival of the earl of Northumberland, with 
his ſon the Hotſpur Piercy (returned from his cap- 
tivity in Scotland), and his brother, the earl of 
Weitmoreland, with ſuch a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, that Henry now ſaw himſelf at the head of 
an army of ſixty thouſand men ; and, what gave a 
deciſive advantage to his cauſe, not a foreigner 
amongſt them. 

. Upon the firſt news of this commotion, the duke 
of York, who had been left guardian of the realm 
during the king's abſence, aſſembled an army of 
forty thouſand men, with whom he marched to St. 
Alban's ; but, upon reviewing his army, the troops 
to a man declared that they would not draw a ſword. 
againſt Henry of Lancaſter. York himſelf, indeed, 
appears either to have engaged in his nephew the 
duke of Lancaſter's meaſures, or to have favoured 
his cauſe, for he had been heard publicly to declare, 
that he thought him unjuſtly uſed, and would 
not oppoſe him if he imagined he came with no 
other view than the recovering of his rightful in- 
heritance.” He was certainly a man weak enough 
to be impoſed upon by any plauſible pretext ; and 
was a very unht perſon to have the charge of a 


kingdom, having neither vigour nor judgment, nor, 


indeed, any other talent to quality him tor govern- 
ment. He marched, however, with the army he 


had levied, as far as Oxford, where he paid the 


Carte tells us that the duke's conſtantly expreſſing this re- 
lation in his letters to many of theſe noblemen, gave the firſt oc- 
caſion for the ſtyle of Couſin being uſed by our kings, which has 
ever ſince been given to the higher peers of this realm, though 
not ſo in fat; whereas it was never given before by the kings of 


England to any perſon whatſoever, unleſs really related to them, 


and in this caſe they uſed it even to their illegitimate relations. 

and in their grants of annuities to ſuch of them as ood in need 

of their bounty. Carte, Gen. Hiſt. of Eng. vol. ii. p. 630. 
+ Annals of Ireland, in Camden's Britannia. 
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troops liberally with the King's money, and then, 
breaking his ſtaff of otace, returned to London: 
the reſt of the king's olfcers followed his example, 
and retired to places of fatety, leaving the king- 
dom like a ſhip expoſed to the winds and waves 
without a pilot or mariners. 

Mean while the duke of Lancaſter marched, with 
all expedition, to London, his army (till increaſing 
as he advanced : when he entered that city, which 
he did without oppoſition, the citizens received him 
as an angel ſent for their deliverance; but Henry 
was too wile to put any great dependence upon 
the aſfections of a let of men who had conſtantly 
yeered about with the gale of ſucceis, but, after 
having ſhewed himiclt, and returned them thanks, 
with that affability of which he was ſo great a malter, 
he ſct out for Briſtol, where the carl of Wiltihire, 
fir John Buſly, fir Henry Green, and fir Witham 
Bagot had taken refuge on the duke of York's 
diſbanding his army; Lancaſter, however, attacked 
the caſtle with ſuch fury, that he carried it ſword 
in hand, and made all the King's miniſters priſoners, 
cept fir William Bagot, who found means to 
eſcape, and, getting over to Ireland, carried Richard 
the firſt news of this wonderful revolution. As for 
the earl of Wiltſhire, ſir John Buſſy, and ſir Henry 
Green, the duke ordered their heads to be ſtruck 
of, as neceſſary victims of popular hatred: an ac- 
tion which, though ſanctiſied with the name of 

ublic juſtice, was as unwarrantable as any of thoſe 
which Lancaſter and his party were pretending to 
puniſh, and which juſtiſied, as far as imitation 
could juſtify, the mott arbitrary acts ot Richard's 
government. We will now return to that mo 
narch in Ireland. 

Richard landed, on the thirty-firſt of May, at 
Waterford, with an army conſiſting of two thou- 
ſand lances and ten thouland archers, beſides other 
forces, and immediately marched to Dublin. His 
arrival ſtruck the rebels with great conſternation 
the moſt conſiderable of them ſubmitted, bur 
Richard having left the main body of his army to 
be brought over by the duke of Albemarle, met 
with ſome difficulty from one Mac More, who kept 
within the faſtneſſes of the country, and killed 
many of the Engliſh as they were clearing their way 
through the woods; however, Richard, in ſeveral 
encounters, gave marks of a valour which ſurpaſſed 
what might have been expected from a prince 
brought up in the enervating pleaſures of an effe- 
minate court. 

But whillt his vanity was flattered with the pro- 
ſpe& of reducing the Iriſh, he received advice of 
the conlpiracy formed in England to deprive him 
of his crown. Upon the firit news of this revolu- 
tion, he ordered the ſons of the dukes of Lancaſter 
and Gloceſter to be cloſely confined in Trim caſtle, 
and reſolved to pals immediately over to England, 
and fight his enemies; but the duke of Albemarle, 
who ſome time before had joined him, adviſed, as 
a more prudent meaſure, that the earl of Saliſbury 
might be ſent over to raiſe an army in Chelhire and 
Wales, where the people were beſt affected to his 
intereſt. This advice was embraced by the king, 
who at the ſame time declared his intention of fol- 
lowing himſelf with all his army out of Ireland. 
The carl of Saliſbury had ſo much ſucceſs in his 
expedition, that in a few days he aſſembled an army 
of forty thouſand men, the Welſh and Cheſhire 
people vying with each other in ſtanding by their 
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king. Had Richard arrived with his forces at the 
time he had promiſed, he might at leaſt have had 
the ſatisfaction of maintaining for a while his crown 
and dignity, againſt the attempts of his enemies; 
but the wind blowing right againſt him for near 
three weeks, prevented his failing from Ireland. 
This delay gave the final blow to his intereſt : a 
rumour prevailed in the earl of Saliſbury's army, 
that the king, with the greatelt part of his fleet, had 
been loſt in a itorm, as he was attempting his pat- 
lage; upon which the earl's troops diſbanded of 
their own accord, and every one ſhifted for himſelf. 

ichard landed a few days afterwards at Milford 
Haven, where he had the uncomfortable accounts 
of the duke of Lancaſter's progreſs, the death of 
his counſellors, the ſurrender of his forts, the re- 
volt of his cities, and the detection of his people; 
and, to complete the fum of his misfortunes, that 
his uncle of York, whom he had entruſted with the 
care of his kingdom, had lately joined the very 
perton who was come to {trip him of it. In this ſitu- 
ation of affairs he knew not what courſe to take, 
all that was propoled appearing equally dangerous: 
in vain did his faithful Cheſnhiremen, who compoſed 
the bulk of his returned army, profeſs themſelves 
ready to die in defence of his perſon and dignity, 
and urge him to advance into the heart of the coun- 
try, to try what effect the preſence of a king might 
have upon his people. Richard was diſheartened 
he was wavering and irreſolute, not knowing whom 
to truſt, or whom to fear: at length he took the 
inglorious meaſure of delerting his forces, and re- 
tiring to the caſtle of Conway, with the dukes of 
Exeter and Surry, the biſhop of Carliſle, and a 
tew otherattendants. He had no ſooner diſappeared 
than the lord Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, 
maſter of the houſhold, broke his ſtaff of office be- 
fore ſuch of the king's domeſtics as had been left 
behind, and went to meet the duke of Lancaſter, 
who by this time was advancing towards Cheſter, 
at the head of his army, now encreaſed to upwards 
of one hundred thouſand men. 

The firſt thing the duke did, after he arrived at 
Cheſter, was to confult with his friends and coun- 
{c}lors the moſt effectual method to get the king's 
perlon into his power, being fearful leſt he might 
elcape into Ireland or France, and thereby fruſtrate 
the project he had formed of ſecuring the crown to 
himtelt. It was, after mature deliberation, reſolved 
thattheearl of Northumberland ſhould be employed 
to engage the unhappy king, by the moſt ſpecious 
promiſes, to ſurrender himſelf into his hands. In 
the mean time Richard, who had loſt all reliſh for 
royalty, and ſought only to preſerve his life and li- 
berty, had reſolved to throw himſelf upon the ge- 
neroſity of his enemy: with this view he ſent his 
brother, the duke of Exeter, to treat with Lan- 
caſter about an accommodation ; and the duke of 
Surry obtained leave to accompany him in his 
embaſſy, which, however, proved very unfortu- 
nate, for they were both detained priſoners at 
Cheſter; and Northumberland was immediately 
diſpatched to draw the king, by ſtratagem, from 
the caſtle of Conway : this commiſſion Northum- 
berland executed with ſuccets, but by a method 
unworthy of a man of virtue or honour. 

le took with him a party of one hundred lances 
and two hundred archers, and having placed them 


| in ambuſh 1n a deep valley between two mountains, 
advanced, with ſeven perſons only in his retinue, 
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to Conway, where, being admitted into the king's | 
preſence, he demanded, in the name of the duke 
of Lancaſter, that a parliament ſnould be immedi— 
ately ſummoncd, to reverſe the ſentence of baniſh. 
ment which had been pronounced againſt him, and 
that his lands and honours might be reſtored to 
him. Theic were points to which the king had no 
objection; and the carl of Saliſbury, the biſhop of 
Czriifle, and others, whom he contulted upon this 
ſubject, had no doubt as to accepting the terins, 
but only in relation to Northumberland's powers 
and ſincerity in the negociation : to remove their 
apprehenſions, that nobleman offered to {wear to 
tac truth of all his propoſals and aſſurances, and 
actually tock an oath at the altar in the king's cha- 
pel to that effect. Thus ſacred confirmation of the 
good faith on which he acted, gained the king's 
conlidence entirely, and he was perſuaded to ac- 
company the carl with a train only of twenty-two 
xerions, in order to take up his reſidence in Flint 
cattle, where he might be nearer to the duke of 
Lancalter for the purpoles of conferring with him, 
and compromiſing all differences. It is ſaid by 
Froiffart, Wallingham, and other of our hiſtorians, 
that, during his converſation with Northumberland, 
the king offered, if his life might be ſecured, 
with an honourable penſion for himſelf, as allo the 
lives of eight perſons whom he ſhould name, that 
he was ready to reſign his crown, and be content to 
lead the reſidue of his life in a private manner. 
Northumberland heſitated not to pawn his honour 


and truth, that all that he requeſted ſhould be com- 


plied with by the duke of Lancaſter ; and then 
they ſet out together for Flint caſtle. 

When Richard was deſcending into the valley 
where the ambuſh was laid, perceiving a num- 
ber of armed men with the banners of Piercy, 
he could not help expreſſing to Saliſbury and 
Carliſle his apprehenſions of being betrayed; and, 
turning to Northumberland, told him,“ if he 
thought he had deceived him, he would inſtantly 
return to Conway, and ſpill tne laſt drop in de- 
fence of his crown and dignity.” * That, by St. 
George, you ſhall not do this month (ſaid the carl), 
for you muſt with me to the duke of Lancaſter“,“ 
and immediately ſeized his bridle : the king having 
ſcarce time to tell the faithleſs earl, „that the God 
he had ſworn upon that morning, would puniſn him 
for this treachery at the day of judgment,” when 
he found himſelf ſurrounded by Piercy's armed 
troops, by whom he was conducted to the caſtle of 
Flint, and there ſecured, while Northumberland 
went to give an account of his ſucceſsful treachery 
to the duke of Lancaſter. ; 

Next day the duke marched his army from Cheſter 
to Flint /abouteightmilesdiftant), and ſent an herald 
to acquaint Richard that he was come to conter with 
him : the unhappy monarch advanced as far as the 
court-yard of the caſtle to meet him, and, with a 
cheartul countenance, ſaluted him with thele words, 
% Coulin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” Then 
the duke, bowing three times to the ground, re-. 
plied, My lord the king, I am come ſomewhat 
Jooner than you appointed me, becauſe your people 
fay you have, for theſe twenty-one years paſt, go- 
verned with great rigour and imprudence, ſo that 
they are nor at all ſatisfied ; but, if it pleale God, 
I will help you to govern them better tor the fu- 
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ture.” To this declaration the ling made no Other 
antwer, but “ Fair coulin, [once it pleales vou 1 
pleales me allo.” 5 
Lancaſter, having thus got the king in 1. 
power, loſt no time in conveying his royal captive 
to London; but, in the firit place, ke dit miles 
the greateſt part of his army, for which he had no 
longer occaſion, reſerving only about fifteen thou. 
land men to guard the king and himtelt upon their 
march. When Richard came to Lichfield, he at- 
tenipted to make his eſcape, but being diſcovered 
was put under clole continement, ten or ravdes 
armed men watching every night in his chamber. 
The citizens of London, to their eternal in tame 
lent their recorder, with a number of knights anc 
eiquires, to meet the duke of Lancaſter at St. Al- 
ban's, who, after many fulſome time-ſerving com. 
pliments, had the audacious wickedne!s to defire, in 
the namrof the citizens, that the duke would bckead 
the king and all thoſe who had been taken in h. 
lervice : but Lancaſter was too politic to cloſe with 
ſuch a propoſal, and even appeared Gitpleaied with 
the Londoners for fo cruc] and unjust a 
ſaying, that God turbid he ſhould lift his han! 
againſt the Lord's anointed ; on the contrary, þ;- 
was reſolved to ſee the ſtricteſt jultice done batu 
the king and his people by a tree parliament.“ 
On Wedneſday, the firſt of September, the duke 
of Lancaiter arrived in London, leading his fove- 
reign in triumph: the brutal noh of that city 1n- 
ſulted his miſery, unchecked and unpunifſhed, and 
heaped curſes on his head as he pailed; while every 
throat was rent with inceſſant acclamations oft 
Long live Henry, the noble duke ot Lancaſter, 
our worthy friend and deliverer ! ” Richard lay fer 
that night in his palace of Weſtminſter, and the 
next day was committed to the Tower ; and the 
duke took up his lodgings in the houte of the 
Knights of St. John, at Clerkenwell. Writs were 
now iſſued, in the king's name, for the meeting or 
the parliament on the laſt day of this month, Sep- 
tember. x 
In the mean time, Henry of Lancaſter was not 
a little uneaſy how beſt to diſpoſe of Richard: tor 
this purpole he held ſeveral councils with the heads 
of his party; at length, after many debates upon 
lo nice a point, it was the duke of Yorl's opinion, 
that Richard ſhould be brought to make a volun- 
tary reſignation of his power, and that the parlia- 
ment ſhould, at the fame time, declare him to be 
unworthy to reign. This opinion was univerſally 
embraced, as doing the leaſt violence to the conſti- 
tution: add to this, ſuch a proceeding had already 
received ſome countenance from the depoſition ot 
his great-grand-tather, Edward II. But, as Mr. 
Rapin very juſtly obſerves, © this expedient, which 
was then thought proper to reſtore the peace of the 
kingdom, proved the real ſource of the calamitics 
which afterwards afflicted the nation, when thete 
violent proceedings ſeemed to be entirely forgotten. 
The deſcendants of the duke of York, who pro 
poſed this opinion, found it their intereſt to dettroy 
the foundation on which it was built, and maintain 
that the parliament had exceeded its power in trant- 
mitting the crown to the houſe of Lancaſter.” 
Purſvant to the reſolution which the duke of 
Lancaſter and his friends had taken, he repaired to 
the Tower the day before the opening of the parlia- 
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ment, 


ment (the twenty-ninth of September), attended | 


by a great number ot lords, when, after ſome con- 
verſation, in the couric of which Richard ſeemed 
a good deal rciractory to the propofal made him of 
a reſignation, the dukes of York and Albemarle 
interpoliag in order to prevail with Richard to 
conſent to hat he could no longer avoid, the king, 
in the bitternels of his affliction, bid them *“ hold 
their tongucs, for had it not been for their remiſſ- 
neſs in his cauſe, he had never been reduced to 
his preſent dittrets,” Albemarle, unable to ſup 
port this reflection, ſo far forgot himſelf as to tell 
the king plainly “ he lied.“ To this inſult fo un- 
pardonable from Albemarle (that very Rutland he 
had io much loved and cheriſhed) Richard only re- 
plied, „that he was a king, and the other an un- 
worthy wretch beneath his notice.” Lancaſter or- 
dering Albemarle to withdraw, nothing farther 
paſled on the occaſion. After much debate, Ri- 
chard, ünding himlclt abandoned by all his friends, 
ſenſible ot his utter incapacity to reſiſt the torrent 
of popular hatred, or, perhaps, deſirous to gain time 
tolave his lie, and get aſſiſtance from France, deter- 
mined to embrace the party propoſed to him, and 
to do it with the belt grace his preſent circumſtances 
would admit. Accordingly, in the preſence of all 
there, he delivered up the crown and ſceptre, with 
the other enſigns of royalty; and then, taking his 
ſignet-· ring from his finger, preſented it to the duke 
as a teſtimony of his good- will; at the fame time 
he deſired the prelates of Vork and Hereford, whom 
he appointed to notify his ceſſion of the crown to 
the parliament, to acquaint them from him, that 
he wiſhed his couſin, the duke of Lancaſter might 
be choſen his ſucceſſor. 

The parliament meeting the next day (Septem- 
ber 30), the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of 
Hereford declared the king's reſignation to the 
houſe, and at the lame time his delire that Lancaſter 
might ſucceed to the crown, But as the reſigna- 
tion alone (which as yet was only verbal) did not 
ſeem ſufficient for the intended purpole of advancing 
Lancaſter to the throne, it was thought proper to 
depoſe the unhappy king in form, in order to take 
away all diſcontent and cavil among the people; 
and the two houſes accordingly ordered articles of 
miſgovernment againſt Richard to be drawn up, 
in order to his depoſition. Theſe articles were 
thirty four in number, and contained in ſubſtance 
as follows. 

I. That he had, with the moſt unbounded pro- 
digality and profuſion, ſquandered away the crown 
revenues, and entruſted the management of pub- 
lic affairs to a ſet of wicked and worthleſs miniſters, 
who loaded the people with intolerable taxes in 
order to fill their own pockets. 

II. That he had unjuſtly accuſed and puniſhed 
as traitors, the commiſſioners appointed by parlia- 
ment to redreſs the grievances of the nation, 

III. That he had forced the judges, by fear of 
death, to give their aſſent to ſeveral illegal opinions, 
with a view to condemn the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

IV. That his uncle the duke of Gloceſter was 
baſely and cruelly murdered by his private direction. 

V. That he had raiſed forces to make war upon 
theſe three noblemen, and encouraged his ſoldiers 
in the commiſſion of all manner of outrages. 

VI. That, notwithſtanding his proclamation, 


importing, that theſe three noblemen were ap- 
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prehended for ſlight offences, he had found means 
to have them condemned upon a charge of high- 
treaſon. 

VII. That he had exacted exorbitant fines from 
ſeveral counties, as an atonement for crimes 
which had been pardoned in the general amneſty. 

VIII. That he had refuled to communicate the 
public affairs to the commiſſioners appointed in 
parliament to take care of the adminiſtration. 

IX. That he had diſcharged his ſubjects, on 
pain of death, to intercced in the behalf of the 
duke of Hereford. 

X. That though his crown was entirely inde- 
pendent on any earthly ſovereign, he had obtained 
bulls from the court of Rome, to corroborate acts 
of parliament made to confirm his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. 

XI. That he had baniſhed the duke of Hereford 
contrary to all law and juſtice, and without form 
of trial or cauſe aſſigned, 

XII. That though he had granted letters-patenr, 
empowering the laid duke to fue by his attorneys 
for livery of any inheritance that might fall to him 
during his abſence, he had, neverthelets, revoked 
thoſe letters, and, contrary to the laws of the land 
and the dictates of common Juſtice, ſeized the eſtate 
of the late duke of Lancaſter, and appropriated it 
to his own uſe. | 

XITI. That he had diſmiſſed ſeveral ſheriffs from 
their offices, and placed others in their room by 
his own authority, in open violation of the laws of 
the realm. 

XIV. That he had borrowed, or rather extorted 


under pretence of borrowing, great ſums of mo- 


ney, which were never repaid. | 

XV. That he had impoſed taxes upon his ſub- 
jects by his ſole power and authority. 

XVI. That he had often taid the laws of the land 
were in his breaſt, and might be changed and al- 
tered according to his pleaſure. 

XVII. Thar, agreeable to that arbitrary maxim, 
he had put ſeveral perſons to death, (tripped others 
of their tortunes, and reduced an immenſe num- 
ber to a ſtate of abſolute beggary. 

XVIII. That he had extorted an act of parlia- 
ment, ordaining that no ſtatute could tend to the 
prejudice of his prerogative; and by virtue of this 
ordinance, explained acts of parliament according 
to his own pleaſure, and contrary to the defigns of 
the legiſlature. | 

XIX. That he had allowed ſheriffs to continue 
longer than a year in office, contrary to the law and 
cuſtom of the kingdom. 

XX. That by his own authority, he had annulled 
the election of members of parliament, and ap- 
pointed others in their places. | 

XXI. That he had exacted uncommon oaths 
from the ſherifts; and commanded them to im- 
priton all perſons who ſhould complain of the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, until the king's pleaſure 
ſhould be known. 

XXII. That he had obliged the inhabitants of 
ſixteen counties to own themſelves guilty of treaſon, 
and atterwards to purchaſe their pardon with large 
lums of money. 

XXIII. That he had extorted money, waggons, 
horles, and proviſions, from ſeveral abbots and 
priors, in open violation of eccleſiaſtical liberty. 

XXIV. That he had hindered the lords in coun- 
cil trom ſpeaking their ſentiments on the ſtate of 
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the kingdom, by threatening them with the ſevereſt 
vengeance. 

XXV. That he carried the jewels of the crown 
and the archives of the kingdom into Ireland. 

XXVI. That in the treaties with foreign princes, 
as well as in the engagements with his own ſub— 
jects, he was guilty of ſuch groſs deceit and pre- 
varication, that no perſon could depend upon his 
word or promiſe. 

XXVII. That he had frequently ſaid, the lives 
and fortunes of his ſubjects were entirely at his 
diſpoſal. 

XXVIII. That he had often violated the Magna 
Charta by uſing military inſtead of common law: 
and that, on pretence of duel or ſingle combat, he 
had permitted ſtrong active young perſons to chal- 
lenge thoſe who were old and infirm; and in caſe 
they declined the unequal trial, decided the cauſes 
in favour of the challengers. 

XXIX. That he had impoſed upon many of his 
ſubjects, oaths, couched in general terms, which he 
afterwards interpreted to their ruin and deſtruc- 
tion. 

XXX. That he had granted under the privy- 
ſeals prohibitions, to which the chancellor retuſed 
to put the great ſcal, becauſe they were inconſiſtent 
with the laws of the land : and that he deſtroyed 
the freedom of parliament, by furrounding the 
houſe with armed men. 

XXXI. That he had unjuſtly and arbitrarily con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment Thomas Fitz 
Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England, his ſpiritual father, in the ablence of 
that prelate, who was perſuaded to abſent himſelf 
by the king's treacherous council and contrivances. 

XXXII. That, by a clauſe in his will, he had 
bequeathed his gold to his ſucceſſor, on condition 
of his approving, ratifying, and confirming the 
laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and judgments, which 
were erroneous, unjuſt, and repugnant to all lawand 
reaſon; and by this means endeavoured to deſtroy 
the conſtitution of the country. 

XXXIII. That though he had of his own accord 
ſolemnly ſworn upon the ſacrament, in the chapel 
of his manor at Langley, that he would pardon 
the duke of Gloceſter tor all the crimes he was ſup- 
poſed to have committed againſt the king's perſon 
or government; yet afterwards, notwithſtanding | 
that ſolemn oath and obligation, he cauſed the 
duke for thoſe very crimes to be baſely and vil- 
lainouſly murdered, adding the guilt of perjury to 
murder. 

XXXIV. That he had earneſtly deſired the arch 
biſnop of Canterbury to forbear anſwering the articles 
of his impeachment, and perſuaded him to remain 
quiet at his own houſe, in full aſſurance that he ſhould 
receive no loſs or prejudice in his abſence; not- 
withſtanding which aſſurance, the archbiſhop was 
baniſhed and his eſtate confiſcated, contrary to all law 
and equity. That the king afterwards amuſed the 
archbiſhop with falſe and deceitful ſpeeches, im- 
puting the blame of his being baniſhed to other 
perſons, until he had found means to prevail up- 
on the ſaid prelate to entruſt him with the jewels 
belonging to his chapel, as a ſacred depoſit, which 
he detained for his own uſe, and diſtributed 
among his friends and favourites: and that he pro- 


and ſwore, upon the croſs of St. Thomas the mar- 
tyr, that he ſhould not loſe the archbiſhopric ; not- 
withſtanding which engagements, he expelled the 
archbiſhop trom the kingdom, and wrote to the 
pope, deſiring his holinels to tranſlate him to ſome 
mean dioceſe 1n a foreign country. 

The attentive reader will eaſily perceive that 
many of theſe articles were ſtrained, and ſome of 
them falſe; and that there runs through the whole 
an affectation of repreſenting this prince as guilty 
of perjury, by wreſting every act of his govern- 
ment in ſuch a manner that it might ſeem to be a 
deviation from the oath he had taken at his co- 
ronation ; and beſides that none of theſe articles 
were fully or legally proved: the whole proceeds 
upon this falſe foundation, that the commiſſion 
granted by the king in the tenth year of his reign 
(though certainly. extorted), and the proceedings 
of the parliament in the following year, were right; 
and yer every thing done in that of his twenty-firſt 
year was declared wrong, though maniteſtly eround- 
ed on the precedents tet by the former. Ar the 
ſame time candour obliges us to confeſs, that, ad- 
mitting the whole of the charge to be ſtrictly true, 
yet, by a due execution of the laws then in being, 
every thing might have been ſet to rights, and this 
miſguided prince ſtill have retained his dignity, 
without the power of doing any great evil in future; 
whereas theſe violent and revengeful proceedings, 
by ſetting aſide the legal ſucceſſion, opened the 
door to an infinite train of diforders and calamities, 
which not long after deluged all England in the 
blood of her natives: but we need not obſerve how 
very ſeldom ſucceſsful ambition is found to liſten to 
the voice of prudence or moderation. 

Theſe articles however, ſuch as we have given 
them, being read in parliament, were with one voice 
acknowleged to be well grounded and publicly 
known, and pronounced ſufficient cauſes for de- 
poſing Richard from the throne; yer, as the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, as laid down in the Great 
Charter, would not ſuffer the parliament to pro- 
ceed to abſolute depoſition of its own pure power, 
it was neceſſary that Richard ſhould formally ſign 
and deliver, as his voluntary act and deed, the re- 
ſignation of his royal eſtate, which he had hitherto 
only verbally made. Accordingly a deputation 
was the next day ſent to Richard in the Tower, 
| conſiſting of the following perſons, viz. the lord 
Richard le Scroop, archbiſhop of York ; John, 
biſhop of Hereford ; Henry, earl of Norcthumber- 
land; Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland; the lord Hugh 
le Burnel ; Thomas, lord de Berkeley, the prior 
of Canterbury; the abbot of Weſtminſter; William 
Thirning, knight, and John Markam, juſtices ; 
Thomas Howe and John Burbache, doctors of 
law, Thomas de Erpyngham and Thomas Grey, 
knights; William de Horyby and Dionyſius Lap- 
ham, public notaries*. Theſe had in charge to pro- 
cure Richard's voluntary agreement, ſignified under 
his ſign manual, to the inſtrument of reſignation 
which had been previouſly drawnup, and which they 
carried with them. When the deputies preſented 
this inſtrument to the king, he declined ſigning it 
till he had ſpoken with his couſin Henry ; who 
coming to him in the afternoon, together with the 
earl of Northumberland, after ſome converſation, 


miſed the archbiſhop's ſeatence ſhould be annulled, 


in which the latter put him in mind of the promiſe 
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he had made him at Conway caſtle, in regard to 
reſigning the crown, Richard, with great apparent 
chearfulneſs, called for the inſtrument of his re- 
ſignation, which he read over diſtinctly and ſo- 
lemaly, and then, ſigning it, bound himſelf by an 
oath never to retract the ſame. This inftrument 
was conceived in the following terms: 

« In the name of God, amen. I Richard, by 
the grace of God, king of England and France, 
and lord of Ireland, do abſolve the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and other prelates whatſoever, of churches 
ſecular or regular, of what dignity, or degree, ſtate, 
or condition they are; dukes, marquiiles, earls, 
barons, vaſſals, vavalors; and my liege men what- 
ſoever, eccleſiaſtic or ſecular, by whatever name 
they are called, from the oath of fealty and homage, 
and all others to me made, and from all bond of 
allegiance, regality, and government, or command, 
by which they have been, or may be bound to me; 
and them their heirs, and ſucceſſors for ever, from 
the ſame obligations, oaths, and other things what- 

ſoever, I free, releaſe, and quit, and make them 
free, abſolved, and quit, as to my perſon, ac- 
cording to the whole effect of the law, which may 
follow from the premiſſes, or any of them; and 
I do purely, free of my own accord, ſimply and 
abſolutely, in the beſt manner, way, and form, 
that I can by this writing, renounce, wholly relign, 
and by word and deed, put from me, and recede 
for ever from all royal dignity and majeſty, the 
crown and lordſhip, and the power of the taid king- 
dom and iordſhip, and other my dominions and 
poſſeſſions, which may any way belong to me, and 
to all right, colour of right, and title, poſſeſſion, 
and dominion, that I ever had, have, or may have, 
in the ſame, or any of them; alſo the government 
and adminiſtration of the ſaid kingdoms and lord- 
ſhip, and all mere and mixt empire in the ſame; 
and to all honour and royalty therein, ſaving to my 
ſucceſſors kings of England, in the kingdoms, do- 
minions, and premiſſes, for ever their competent 
rights. And I do confeſs, acknowlege, repute, 
and truly of certain knowlege, judge myſelf to be 
inſufficient for the government of the ſaid kingdoms 
and dominions, and for my notorious demerits not 
unworthily depoſed. And I ſwear by theſe holy 
goſpels of God, by me corporally touched, that I 
never will contravene this reſignation, renunciation, 
diſmiſſion, and ceſſion, or will any way oppoſe 
them in word or deed, by myſelf or others, nor 
will ſuffer them to be oppoſed or contravened, as 
much as in me is, publicly or privately, but the 
ſame renunciation, reſignation, diſmiſſion, and 
ceſſion, will for ever hold firm, and will firmly 
hold and obſerve them, in the whole and every 
part, as God and his goſpels help me.“ ; 

Then follow theſe words in Latin, “ Ego, Ri- 
chardus rex antedictus, propria manu hæc ſubſcri- 
bo,” i. e. I, the before-named king Richard, do 
ſubſcribe this with my own hand *.” | 

The king's reſignation thus perfected, was carried 
back to the parliament, where, being read, both 
in Latin and Engliſh, was approved and accepted 
by unanimous conſent, and the houſe proceeded to 
appoint commiſſioners to pronounce the ſentence of 
depoſition (drawn up by a committee, and ap- 
proved by the whole houſe) to the king in the 
Tower. The perſons nominated for this purpoſe 
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were the biſhop of St. Aſaph, the prior of Glaſton- 
bury, the earl of Gloceſter, the lord Berkeley, fir 
Thomas Erpyngham, fir Thomas Grey, and fir 
William Thirning, chief-juſtice ; who being ad- 
mitted to his preſence, the biſhop of St. Aſaph 
read to him his depoſition, which was drawn up in 
writing to the following effect: 

« In the name of God, amen. We, John, bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, John, abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
Thomas earl of Gloceſter, Thomas lord Berkeley, 
Thomas de Erpyngham, and Thomas Grey, knights; 
and William Thiraing, juſticiary, by the ſpiritual 
and temporal peers, and great men of the kingdom 
of England, and by the communities of the tame, 
reprelenting the ſtates thereof, being ſpecially de- 
puted commiſſioners for the things underwritten, 
duly conſidering the many perjuries, cruelty, and 
many other crimes committed by king Richard, in 
the time of his government, and publicly exhibired 
and recited before the ſtates, which were ſo pub- 
lic, notorious, maniteſt, and famous, as they 
could no way be denied; and alſo of his confeſſion, 
acknowledging, and truly of his own certain know- 
lege, judging himſelf to have been altogether in- 
ſufficient for the government of the kingdoms and 
lordſhip aforeſaid ; and that for his notorious de- 
merits he was worthy to be depoſed; which thing 
by his own will and command were publiſhed be- 
fore the ſtates. Having had diligent deliberation 
upon theſe things, for the greater caution to the 
government of the kingdoms, and dominions afore- 
laid, the rights and appurtenances of the ſame, in 
the name and authority to us committed, do pro- 
nounce, decree, and declare, that very Richard to 
be depoſed deſervedly from all royal dignity and 
honour, and for the like caution, we depoſe him 
by our definitive ſentence in this writing, expreſly 
inhibiting all and ſingular archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
prelates, dukes, marquiſſes, earls, barons, knights, 
vaſſals, and vavalors, and all other men and ſub- 
jects of the ſaid kingdoms and dominion, or places 
belonging to them, for the future to obey the ſaid 
Richard as king.” 

At the ſame time other commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to go and reſign to Richard the homage 
and fealty that had been made to him, in the name 
of the ſeveral eſtates of the realm : to all this me- 
lancholy ceremony Richard made no other anſwer 
than “ that he had never governed otherwiſe than 
with the advice of his council.” 

The commiſſioners who had drawn up and pro- 
nounced the ſentence of depoſition againſt Richard, 
as alſo thoſe who had been ſent by the parliament 
to renounce the fealty of the people of England to 
him, having performed their office, returned to - 
give both houſes an account thereof; and the 
throne was, in full parliament, declared vacant: 
whereupon Henry of Lancaſter, riſing from his 
ſeat, calling upon the name of Chriſt, and croſſing 
himſelf on the forehead and breaſt, claimed the 
crown 1n the following ſpeech, which, after the 
example of other hiſtorians, I ſhall give in the very 
words that he uttered, and which ſtand upon re- 
cord. | 
In the name of the Fader, Sonne, and Holy 
Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, chalenge this rewme 
of Ynglonde and the croune, with all the membres 
and the appurtenances, als I that am deſcendit be 
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fro the gude lord 
king Henry therde, and throghe that right lyne 
that God of his grace hath lent me, with helpe of 
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my kyn, and of my friendes to recover it: the 
which rewme was in poynt to be undone tor defaut 
of governance, and undoying of the gude lawes.” 
As it was reiolved to adjudge the crown to the 
duke, the parliament took care not to examine his 
claim too clolcly, but received it as inconteſtable *. 
hus, without any regard to the juſt rights of 
Edmund, carl of Marche, fon of Roger, who was 
flain in Ircland, aiter having been declared by 
Richard preſumptive heir of his crown, the mem- 
ers gave their unanimous vote, that Henry, duke 
of Lancaſter, ſhouid be their king. Then Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, taking him by the right 
hand, led him to the royal throne, which he would 
not mount before he had kneeled on the ſteps, and 
in a molt fol-mn manner prayed to God to proſper 
his cauſe. After this farce (which was admirabiy 


well calculated to gull the prieſt-r1aden minds or 
7 


ne wo metropolitans alſiticed him in 
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acclamations of the people, to whom the great 
door of the hall was on this occaſion ſet open. 
Arundel next male a ſermon to this aſſembly, from 
this text, Behold, a man ſhall rule over my 
people ;“ in which he drew an equivocal and 
mean parallel between Henry and the depoird king, 
repreſenting the latter as a child, incapable of go- 
vernment, and the former as one, who, 1a the tull 
vigour of his days, was able to ſuſtain the mighty 
weight of royalty. The ſcrmon being over, Henry, 
in a ſet ſpeech, thanked the lords and commons 
tor what they had done; and, to quiet the minds 
of the many who were alarmed at his pretence of a 
conquelt, couched in the latter part of his harangue 
claiming the throne, he thought fit to declare that 
he had no deſign, under that pretence of diſinhe- 
riting any man ef his eſtate, franchiſes, or other juſt 
rights, or of turning him out of what, by the Jaws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, he legally poſſeſſed : ” 
but this was clogged with an exception of “all per- 
ſons that had been againſt his enterprize, for the 
benefit he affected to call it) of the kingdom.” 
As on the thronc's becoming vacant the power 
of all judges and officers throughout the kingdom 
ceaſed, and the parliament determined of courle. 
That the adminiſtration of juſtice might not be de- 
layed, Henry proceeded to name his principal offi- 
cers and judges, who took the uſual oaths ; and 
proclamation was made, that the parliament fhould 
meet on the ſixth of October, being the Monday 
following after the day of the tranſactions as above 
related; and Henry's coronation was fixed tor Mon- 
day, the thirteenth of October. Then the new 
king retired to Whitehall, where a magnificent en- 
tertainment provided for the nobility and others 
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who attended him thither. The next day an order: 
was ſent to the Tower, to remove the Gepo; | 
King to the caſtle of Ledes, from whence 3 
was in a ſhort time ſent to that of Pontetract Hi 
Pomtret, in Yorkſhire, the lait ſtage of his mortal 
peregrination. 

Thus ended the reign of Richard II. & a prince 
who, in the firſt beginning of his reign, had filled 
all his ſubjects with the moſt pleating hopes ſe wa 


tuture go ; F lufferino him. 
ture good government z but, by lüflcring [in 


all their aſfection; and by aiming at a power 


| 8 * : 4 
ge, ; peror of Germany, who was an amiable prince; 
mounting the throne, which he did amidſt the loud | with whom he lived twelve years in 


ſelf atterwards to become corrupted by flatterte. lag. 
| . i 251 Cater 
than the conſtitution of the kingdom permitte 

torfeited a crown which he might other 1 5 
worn with honour and happincis, E 


ing that Richard, in. general, 
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; 8 led a difiblute 111 
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he was never known 0 be engaged in any private 

amour that produced illegitimate iffuc : this mich 
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perhaps be owing to natural detects, 
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ally when we conlider that he had no children by 
| his fitſt wife, Anne, daughter of Charles IV. en; 


3} 
5 
"Y 
; welve ) the utmoß. 
| Conjugat harmony: as for his i-cond Wife, Iſabel. 
a ien. y g ; * as 0 
la, cldelt daughter of Charles VI. king of France, 
her nuptials with him were never actually conſum- 
mated ; tor ſhe was but juſt turned of ten years of 
age when he was traiterouſly murdered. We ſhall 
now conclude this reign with an account of the 


REMARKABLE. Occunnixcts. 


In the fifth year of his reign, when his firſt wiſe; 
queen Anne, came from Bohemia, ſhe had no 
looner {ct foot on ſhore, than ſuch a tempeſt imme- 
diately arote as had not been leen in many years; 
leveral ſhips were daſhed to pieces in the harbour, 
and the ſhip in which the queen came Cver, was 
ſhattered to pieces; nich was the more obſcrv- 
able, becauſe his ſecond wife brought a ſtorm with 
her to the Engliſh coaſts, in which the King's 
baggage was Jott, and many ſhips of his fleet cad: 
away. Sir J. H. 

At Newcaſtle upon Tyne, as two ſhip-carpenters 
were {quaring a piece of timber, wherever they 
hewed, blood iſſued forth in great abundance. Ib, 

In the fixth year of his reign, on the Wwentv- 

4 ; ' » - 
firſt of May leveral churches were thrown down oy 
an earthquake; and on the twenty- fourth of May, 
there was an earthquake, or, as Hollingſhed calls 
it, a water-quake, whoſe motion was to violent that 
it made the ſhips in the hatbours beat one avainit: 


the other, whereby they were greatly damaged. 


About the ſame time the ule of canmnon came in; 
and ſir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, was the 
firſt that employed them in the Engliſh ſervice. 

In his tenth year, wine was ſo cheap that the beſt 
was fold for twenty ſhillings a tun; and that which 
was not ſo good, at thirteen ſhillings and four pence 


It was not without reaſon that Henry affected to uſe ob- 
ſcure expreFons, which left undetermined the foundation on 
which he built his pretended right; and had not his ſpeech 
been upon unqus ſtionable — latter ages would have had 
in! « that a prince could have claimed under fo 
Humelers a title 2» that of being deſcended from Henry III. but 
Lis reaſon for chuling to derive his title from that monarch 
rather than from Edward III. who was his grand-tather, was 
on account of a rumour that had been propagated, as if Ed- 
mund, carl « ancatier, ſurnamed Crouch-back, was eldeſt 
ſ-a of Henry . but, by reaſon of his deformity, Edward I. 
his younger brother, had been placed on the throne; according 
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Lancaſter, grand daughter of Edmund Crouch-back, and hcire(s 
of that family. But as he was ſenſ ble this tradition, fo falle 
and frivolous, could not impoſe upon every ons, he added 
certain expreſſions, inſinuating that he built his right alfl 
on the ſucceſs of his arms: this is the exrlanccicn of 
claim expreſſed in ſuch obſcure terms. Rapin. Guthrie, 

+ 1 Sam. ix. 17. 

t And thus, ſays Mr. de Voltaire, in his Eſſay on General 


; moit ſolemn manner, with all the formalities of ju:tice. 


Hiſtory, did this one century behold two kings of Eugland, 

Edward IT. and Richard IF. the emperor Wenceſlaus, an yore 
. . . 5 a * z 

John XXIII. all four tried, condemned, and depoſed iu the 


Comet 
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to this ſuppoſition, the duke would make the ignorant believe lett's Tranſl. of Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 307. 
that he could ground his title upon his being ſon of Blanch of 
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The ſame year, ſir John Montacute, a great fol- 
lower of Wickliff, ordered all the images to be ta- 
ken out of his church at Shenley, in Buckingham- 
ſhire. Hollingſhed. 

In his tweltth year, while the king was at his 
manor of Sheen, in the month of July, there ap- 
peared on a ſudden ſuch innumerable ſwarms of 
gnats that they darkened the air : they ſkirmiſhed 
and fought in parties; the ſlain fell down to the 
ground by heaps at a time, and, being ſwept to- 
gether with brooms, were found to be many bu- 
ſhels. About a third part of the whole came off 
conquerors, and flew away. 

In the following year a hurricane threw down 
many houſes, deſtroyed cattle, and rooted up trees. 
This preceded a great mortality, eſpecially among 
the youth; and that, a famine, for (ſays Holling- 
ſhed) wheat was ſold for thirteen pence a buſhe]: 
though money was ſcarce at that time, yetone would 
think ſuch a price for corn had never been the ſign 
of a dearth in England. 

On the ninth of July, in his fifreenth year, the 
ſun appeared to be obſcured by certain thick and 
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dreary clouds between that and the earth; its beams 
ſeemed of the colour of blood, and gave little or 
no light from noon till it ſet: theſe clouds roſe 
daily tor almoſt ſix weeks together. The north and 
eaſt parts of England were, at the ſame time, ſorely 
afflicted with a peſtilence; in a few weeks there 
died eleven thouſand men, women, and children, 
in the city of York. Hollingſhed. 

The next year wool was ſo cheap, that in ſome 
places it was fold for two-and-twenty pence the 
ſtone. The fame year a dolphin was taken near 
London bridge, ten feet long: his coming ſo far 
up the river was looked upon as an ill omen of the 
ſtorms that happened ſoon after. 

In his eighteenth year, the Mercileſs Parliament 
being then fitting, an head was made, which ſpoke 
of irtelf, and ſaid. The hand ſhall be cut off; 
the head ſhall be lifted up aloft, the feet ſhall be 
lifted up aloft above the head.” Which was done, 
as Hollingſhed ſuppoſes, by necromancy ; and as 
we would think now, by a trick. Some time at- 
ter there happened a conjunction of the two great 


| planets, Saturn and Jupiter. 


HENRY IV. ſurnamed Of BOLINBROKE, firſt King of ExncLand 


of the Line of LANCASTER. 


HE new parliament meeting, according to 
appointment, on the ſixth of October, the 
ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the chiet purport of which was to 
blacken the character of Richard and his reign. 
This, with ſome other preliminary formalities, were 
the only things that paſſed at the beginning of this 
ſeſſion : the parliament was now adjourned to the 
fourteenth of the ſame month. This adjournment 
was neceſſary, in order to prepare for the corona- 
tion, which was to be on the thirteenth. 

Henry employed this interval in filling ſome 
places that were either vacant, or in the poſſeſſion 
of perſons not devoted to his ſervice: Henry Piercy, 
earl of Northumberland, and Ralph Neville, earl of 
Weſtmoreland, had borne ſo diſtinguiſhing a part in 
the late revolution, that the king could not, without 
imputation of the blackeſt ingratitude, have paſſed 
them by, unrewarded; accordingly the former was 
made high-conſtable, and thedignity of earl-marſhal 
was —— on the latter. Northumberland was 
alſo gratified with a grant of the Iſle of Man, which 
he was to hold by the office of carrying, at the king's 
coronation, the ſword of Lancaſter, which was the 
very identical weapon that Henry wore when he 
landed at Ravenſpur, in Vorkſhire, and which he 
now added to the other three ſwords uſually carried 
at that ſolemnity. He then inveſted his ſecond 
ſon, Thomas of Lancaſter, with the office of high- 
ſteward, a place which it was neceſſary to fill before 
the coronation, becauſe tliat officer determines the 
claims of thoſe noblemen, &c. who perform parti- 
cular ſervices at that ceremony; and as Thomas 
was only in the eleventh year of his age, Thomas 
Piercy, earl of Worceſter, third ſon to the earl of 
Northumberland, was conſtituted his deputy. 

Every neceſſary preparation for the crowning of 
Henry being completed, the ſame was performed 
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with great magnificence, at Weſtminſter, on the 
thirteenth of October, 1399 ; the crown and all the 
coronation-jewels having fallen into the duke of 
Lancaſter's hands on Richard's returnfrom Ireland. 

It has already been obſerved, that Henry affected 
a great ſhew of religion ; therefore, to carry on the 
lame ſuperſtitious mummery, in which he found his 
account, he on this occaſion would needs be an- 
ointed with an holy oil, pretended to be ſent from 
heaven, in a ſtone phial, encloſed in a caſe of gold 
in the form of an eagle, not unlike the phial, or 
ampulla, kept at Rheims, with which the kings of 
France uſed to be crowned, and recommended by 
a like legend to the veneration of a ſuperſtitious 
people; tor it was pretended, that whilſt Thomas 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was at Poictiers, 
in France, during his exile from the Engliſh court, 
in the reign of Henry II. the Virgin Mary brought 
this phial, and the holy oil, from heaven, and 
preſented it to the prelate, to be uſed for the co- 
ronation of future kings of England, with this pro- 
phecy, that the kings which ſhould be anointed with 
this ſacred oil, ſhould become true champions of 
the church, and triumph over all her and their 
enemies, as well foreign as domeitic : a prophecy, 
however, which we ſhall find, in many inſtances, 
unaccompliſhed. 

On the very day of his coronation, Henry iſſued 
a proclamation, declaring thatheaſcended the throne 
by right of conqueſt, the reſignation of Richard in 
his favour, and as next heir male to the late king : 
thus he excluded the very title of which he ought ro 
have availed himſelf, the conſent of the people; 
and, with a ſhameleſs impudence, trampled upon 
the rights of Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
who, yielding to the torrent of Lancaſter's for- 
tune, retired to a private life, in his caſtle of 
Wigmore, on the Welſh Marches, 
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The day after the coronation the parliament re- 
fumed its ſeſſion : ſir John Cheney was preſented by 
the commons to the kirg as their ſpeaker; and the 
two houſes, now proceeding to buſineſs, granted 
Henry the ſubſidy on wool tor three years, and the 
remainder of the tenth and fifteenth, which, hav- 
ing been granted to Richard ſome time before, was 
not however, to be levied till Michaelmas. The 
parliament of the eleventh year of the late reign 
was revived and confirmed, except the ſtatute de- 
. claring thoſe to be traitors, that attempted to an- 
nul or repeal the judgments therein given : that of 
the twenty-firſt, with all its circumſtances, appen- 
dances, and ordinances, revoked and annulled, and 
all either cenſured or ſuffering by it, were reſtored 
in perſon or blood. The committee empowered to 
act after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament was 
declared illegal ; and the method of acculing per- 
ſons by appeal in parliament ſer aſide; and inſtead 
thereof it was provided, that none ſhould be proſe- 
cuted hereafter, but according to due form of 
law *. A general pardon for all treaſons was paſſed 
in favour of all who had either come over with 
Henry, or had joined him afterwards, and had acted 
with him againſt king Richard : and the ſucceſſion 
of the crown was ſettled upon young Henry, the 
king's eldeſt ſon, who was created prince of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, Aquitaine, and Lancaſter, and 
earl of Cheſter +. 

The parliament next proceeded to enquire into 
the manner of the duke of Gloceſter's death, when 


Bagot, one of Richard's infamous tools, who had 


eſcaped over to Ireland, but was afterwards taken 
on his return to England, and at this time a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, in hopes to ſave his own life 
accuſed the duke of Albemarle of having coun- 
ſelled Richard, whole intimate favourite he was, to 
put the duke of Gloceſter to death ; and that the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been generally ſuſpected 
as the author of that nobleman's death, had no part 
therein. Upon this the houſe impeached the lords 
who had been the moſt forward in acting againſt 
the duke of Gloceſter, and the other lords in the 
parliament of Shrewſbury. All the defence the 
1mpeached lords could make upon their trial, was 
the poor one of „ been compelled by the late 
king to do what they had done; but this frivolous 
excuſe not availing them, the king and the lords, 
after ſome debate, proceeded to give judgment 
againſt them as follows: | 

« That they, the ſaid Edward, duke of Albe 
marle ; Thomas, duke of Surry ; John, duke of 
Exeter ; John, marquis of Dorſet; John, earl of 
Saliſbury ; and Thomas, earl of Gloceſter, lords 
appellants againſt Thomas of Woodſtock, duke 
of Gloceſter, and other lords, ſhould loſe their 
titles of dukes, marquis, and earls, and all the 
worſhip thereto belonging ; and that they ſhould 
forfeit all their lands and s, which they, or 
any of them, had given them at the death of the 
faid duke of Gloceſter, or at any other time ſince ; 
and that if they, or any of them, ſhould adhere to 
the perſon or quarrel of king Richard, lately de- 
poſed, that then the ſame ſhould be high-treaſonF.” 

In conſequence of this decree, the dukes of Al- 
bemarle, Surry, and Exeter, were reduced to their 
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former rank of earls of Rutland, Kent; and Hunt. 
ingdon; and the earl of Gloceſter was obliged to 
relign that title for his former appellation of lord 
d'Eſpenſer; but they were exempted from all far. 
ther proſecution. . John Montague, earl of Saliſ. 
bury, and Thomas, lord Morley alſo, who hag 
been principally concerned in the murder of the 
duke of Gloceſter, and all the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Richard, were ſubjected to no other puniſh- 
ment than that of a ſhort confinement, though the 
people loudly called for their deaths as traitors to 
their country ; but Henry proceeded upon -a mo- 
derate plan, wiſely conſidering that his new-acquired 
power might have been ſhaken, had he proceeded 


to extremities againſt ſo many illuſtrious criminals. 


However, as the accuſed lords had alleged, in 
their own defence, that they had been compelled 
by Richard to join in all his wicked meaſures, the 
houle thought proper to petition the king (who 
granted their requelt), © that it might be enacted, 
that neither the lords ſpiritual nor temporal, nor 
the judges, ſhould be allowed for the future to ex- 
cuſe themſelves by ſaying they durſt not act or 
ſpeak according to law, or their real ſentiments, 
through fear of death, or becauſe they were not ar 
their own liberty, ſeeing they were obliged to keep 
their oaths, notwithſtanding any danger of death 
or forfeiture.” 

The houſe next procceded to reverſe the ſen- 
tences againſt the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
as directly contrary to the pardon which had been 
granted them : and Hall, one of the petty villaias 
concerned in the murder of the duke of Gloceſter, 
having confeſſed himſelf in open parliament to be 
guilty of that fact, was given up to public juſtice, 
and executed at T'yburn, and his head being ſent 
to Calais, was fixed on a pole over one of the gates 
of that town. 

A very important affair ſtill remained, concern- 
ing which the king was very deſirous to have the 
advice of the parliament betore they broke up ; 
this was no leſs than what manner the depoſed king 
ſhould be diſpoſed.of. It was neceſſary, however, 
to proceed with great caution on this head: accord- 
ingly, the houſe of peers being met on Thurſday, 
the twenty-ſecond of Oktober, archbiſhop Arundel, 
in Henry's name, charged the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, upon their allegiance, to keep what was 
going to be propoſed a profound ſecret. After this 
preface, the earl of Northumberland opened the 
matter, by ſetting forth the neceſſity of falling up- 
on ſome method to diſpoſe of king Richard, ſe- 
curely and without touching his life, ſo as effectu- 
ally to prevent his giving any diſturbance to the 
realm. Each prelate and lord was then ſeverally 
aſked his opinion on this ſubject, and all unani- 
mouſly agreed that he ſhould be put under a ſure 
guard, where there was no concourſe of people; 
that he ſhould be with-held from all correſpond- 
ence by letters; and that no perſon of his acquaint- 
ance or family, ſhould be ſuffered about him. Af- 
ter this the houſe proceeded to reſtore the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to his temporalities ; as alſo to rein- 
ſtate private perſons, who had ſuffered by the vio- 
lences of the late reign, and to make good the da- 
mages which had been committed by Henry's own 
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his creation, and introducing him by the duke of Vork to bis 


+ The ceremony was performed by the king fitting _ his | ſeat in parliament. Cotton's Abridgement, p. 392. Walſing- 


throne, and placing upon his ſon's head a circle of gold, put- 
ting a golden ring upon his finger, giving him the charter of 
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army in its march. When the diſpoſal of Richard's 
perſon was under the deliberation of the lords, 
Thomas Merkes, biſhop of Carliſle; ſpoke ſo 
warmly in his favour, and in terms fo diſagreeable to 
the king, that he was committed firſt to the Tower 
of London, and afterwards to the cuſtody of the 
abbot of Weſtminſter. The affairs of the nation 
being thus ſertled, Henry diſſolved the parliament, 
and turned his concerns towards his affairs on the 
continent. 

His firſt care was to notify his acceſſion to the 
court of France, which was ſo nearly allied to the 
depoſed king; accordingly he diſpatched the biſhop 
of Durham and the earl of Worceſter, as his am- 
baſſadors, to Paris, with a general commiſſion to 

ropole an intimate alliance, by matches between 
all the princes and princeſſes of both bloods; but 
the ambaſſadors found Charles very little diſpoſed 
to liſten to ſuch overtures; on the contrary, he was 
highly incenſed at the injury done to his ſon-in-law : 
and when the ambaſſadors, on their arrival at Ca- 
Jais, ſent an herald to his court to demand a ſafe- 
conduct, the French king threw the herald into 
priſon, and ſent the ambaſſadors poſitive orders not 
to ſet foot in his dominions, bidding them, at the 
ſame time, tell their maſter, that he would imme- 
diately declare war againſt him as a traitor and 
ulurper. 

The court of Germany, however, proved more 
compliable ; the emperor Wenceſlaus, who was 
{till alive (though very ſoon after depoſed), was a 
prince grown ſtupid with drinking, the common 
vice of the Germans, and wholly regardleſs of what 
paſſed in England, ſo that he made very little 
{cruple to recognize Henry's title. As for the kings 
of Caſtile and Portugal, they were rather gainers by 
a revolution that advanced their brother-in-law to 
the throne, ſo they readily approved, or at leaſt 
leemed to approve it. = 

While the Engliſh ambaſſadors were waiting at 
Calais, they received advice from the famous fir 
Robert Knolles, governor of Guienne, that the 
people of that province, enraged at the depoſition 
of Richard, whom they were particularly attached 
to, on account of his being the ſon of their darling 
the Black Prince, were going to revolt, and already 
talked of putting themlelves under the dominion 
of France; the ambaſſadors immediately diſpatched 
advice of this to England, and Henry, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition of the 
Gaſcons, inſtantly ſent over orders tor Piercy, earl of 
Worceſter, to leave Calais, and to take upon him 
the command of the troops in Guienne. As that 
nobleman was extremely agreeable to the Gaſcons, 
he managed ſo well that he perſuaded them to re- 
ſume their allegiance to the crown of England, 
under which they had fo long lived with the ut- 
moſt eaſe and liberty; and the firſt heat of their 
reſentment being diſſipated, they continued quiet, 
while the duke of Burgundy, who had advanced as 
far as Agen, to ſupport them in their revolt, was 
obliged to return without any ſucceſs. 

Henry had, moreover, upon his hands another 
affair, which gave him no little diſturbance. About 
the latter end of this year a peſtilence raged in the 
northern paris of England: the Scots, as uſual, 
improved this, together with the unlettled ſtate of 
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the nation, to invade England; and the truce made 
between the late duke of Lancaſter and the prince 
of Scotland being now expired, they beſieged, 
took, and burnt to the ground the caſtle of Werk, 
which was commanded by ſir Thomas Grey, then 
attending his duty in parliament. Upon this Henry 
demanded an extraordinary aid of his ſubjects, to 
quell thoſe invaders; which being granted, the earl 
of Northumberland was ſent down to provide for 
the farther ſecurity of the Marches. Robert III. 
who was now on the Scottiſh throne, was a weak 
prince; he had invaded England from a ſuppoſition 
that the depoſing of Richard would ſtir up the 
court of France to aſſiſt him in his inroads upon 
that kingdom; but finding himſelf deceived, he did 
not think fit to puſh his late enterprize any farther, 
and, recalling his troops, remained quiet. 

In this manner paſſed the three firſt months 
of Henry's reign; but the year 1400 began with 
a conſpiracy againſt him, from which he was deli- 
vered in a manner almoſt miraculous. Hiſtorians 
differ greatly in their account of this plot, the 
whole progreſs of which appears, from the beſt 
authorities, to have been as follows. 

The dukes of Albemarle, Surry, and Exeter; 
and the earl of Gloceſter, were greatly enraged with 
the loſs of their titles : and the three | aan 
dukes had farther occaſion of diſcontent ; the firſt 
had been diveſted of the poſt of conſtable of Eng- 
land, granted him for life by king Richard, but 
given by Henry to the earl of Northumberland; 
the ſecond had been put out of his dignity of earl- 
marſhal, which having, by a patent, been veſted ini 
him for the duke of Norfolk's life, was now diſ- 
poſed of to the earl of Weſtmoreland; and the third 
had loſt the government of Calais. Theſe noble- 
men conſidered Richard's reſtoration as the readieſt; 
and, indeed, only means of ſerving themſelves : 
with this view they entered into a confederacy with 
the earl of Saliſbury, ſir Thomas Blount, the abbot 
of Weſtminſter, and the biſhop of Carliſle, who was 
in the cuſtody of this latter: they were alſo joined 
by ſeveral other perſons of power and intereſt, who 
thought themſelves aggrieved by the late revolu- 
tion. | | 
The conſpirators had engaged in their company 
and party, one Maudlin, who had been chaplain to 
Richard, and reſembled that prince ſo exactly in his 
ſhape and features, that it was propoſed he ſhould 
perſonate him as ſoon as matters ſhould be ripe for 
that part of their ſcheme; in the mean time, upon 
conſulting together, they imagined it would be no 
difficult matter to ſurprize Henry, who was keep- 
ing his Chriſtmas, in a bad ſtate of health and a 
thin court, at Windſor; and, in order to aſſemble 
a ſufficient number of perſons without ſuſpicion, 
a match of tilting, twenty on a ſide, was propoſed 
to be held in the holidays at Oxford : Henry was 
to be invited to this match, where, if he came, it 
would be an eaſy matter to ſeize him; or if he de- 
clined the invitation, they were to march ſecretly 
to Windſor caſtle, where they hoped to get admit- 
tance 1n the diſguiſe of mummers. 

Every thing was now in readineſs, and the plot 
on the point of execution, when, on Sunday the 
fourth of January, it was diſcovered to Henry by 
the following extraordinary accident. 


His firſt wife was daughter to Edward III. by whom he had no | whom John, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him, 


* This year, in November, died John, duke of Brittany. iſſue, By his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he left two ſons, of 
When 
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When the conſpirators had fully digeſted their 
ſcheme, they entered into the molt ſolemn aſſocia- 
tion, with the moſt binding ſacraments, to ſtand 
by one another; and fix ſeveral copies of an inden- 
ture for that purpoſe were made out, to be delivered 
to the ſix principal noblemen concerned, of which 
the duke of Albemarle, now earl of Rutland, had 
one. Theſe conferences and matters had been all 
held in a private room of the houſe belonging to 
the abbot of Weſtminſter. The next day Rutland 
ſet out for Oxford, but in his way called at Lang- 
ley, in Hertfordſhire, to pay a viſit to his father 
the duke of Vork: while they fat at dinner, the 
duke obſerved a paper inhis ſon's boſom, and aſked 
him what were its contents? the ſon, confounded 
at this unexpected queſtion, replied, with ſome he- 
ſitation, that it contained nothing of moment. 
But the confuſion which appeared in his counte- 
nance, and his endeavours to conceal the paper from 
fight, ſo raiſed the old duke's curioſity, that, 
reaching forth his hand ſuddenly, he ſnatched it 
out of his ſon's boſom before the latter could ſecure 
it. This paper, which was one of the ſix copies 
ſigned by the conſpirators, revealed the whole plot 
to York, who, after recovering from his ſurprize, 
and ſeverely reprimanding his ton for the treaſon- 
able and unnatural part he was about to act, ordered 
his horſes to be immediately ſaddled, in order to go 
and lay the whole before the king, at Windſor, and 
put him upon his guard. 
Rutland, ſeeing himſelf infallibly ruined if the 
king was informed of the conſpiracy from any one 
but himſelf, reſolved to be before-hand with his 
father, and the meſſenger of his own treaſon. 
It was no difficult matter to out-ride the old duke, 
and in a ſhort time he arrived at Windſor; and 
getting immediate acceſs to Henry , he fell upon 
his knees, and diſcovered the whole plot. Henry 
at firſt could not be perſuaded to believe that his 
own brother-in-law, the duke of Exeter, had en- 
gaged in a plot againſt his life; he imagined it was 
all a fiction of Rutland's, on purpoſe to ruin the 
rſons whom he had named in his confeſſion : but 
the duke of York arriving in a very little time after, 
and producing the indenture he had taken from 
his ſon, put the matter paſt all doubt. Upon this 
convincing proof, Henry broke off his journey to 
Oxford, where he was to have gone next day, and 
ſet out immediately for London, where he took up 
his quarters in the Tower, knowing that the citi- 
Zens would ſtand by him to the laſt. 
The duke of Surry, now earl of Kent, and the earl 
of Saliſbury, fearing leſt Henry ſhould change his 
mind and not viſit them at Oxford, came that very 
night to Windſor, with a party of four or five hundred 
horſe, well- armed, and were in no ſmall confuſion 
when they found the king gone, and their enterprize 
fruſtrated ; bur, ſetting the beſt face they could on 
the matter, they inſtantly produced Maudlin, their 
pageant king, dreſſed in royal robes, and boldly at- 
firmed that he was Richard eſcaped from priſon, 
andcome toimplore the aſſiſtance of his faithful ſub 
jets. The readineſs with which the people liſted 
under the banners of the pretended king, ſeems to 
ſhew that the depofing of Richard was not in gene- 
ral approved of, though the parliament had acted 
in the name of the whole nation, for in a very ſhort 
time the lords conſpirators ſaw themſelves at the 
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head of an army of thirty thouſand men, though moſt 
of them raw, rude, and ill- armed. It was now the 
opinion of the wiſeſt among them, to march di. 
rectly for London, and endeavour to ſeize upon 
that city with Henry in it, before either he or the 
citizens could have time to gather together a force 
ſufficient to defend themſelves: had this advice 
b-en followed, Richard perhaps might have been 
reinſtated in his throne ; but, fearing that the con- 
trivance of their mock-king would be toon diſco- 
vered, to the ruin of their icheme and the diſgrace 
of themielves, it was reſolved to march to 'Sun- 
ning, in Berkſhire, where queen Iſabella was kept 
and, ſetting her at liberty, to take her with then 
and march northwards to Pontefract, where they 
were to releaſe the real king Richard from his con- 
finement. Iſabella joy fully put herſelf into their 
hands, and they proceeded on their intended route 
through Wallingtord, Abingdon, and other places, 
till they came to Cirenceſter, in Gloceſterſhire, In 
which town the dukes of Surry and Exeter, and 
the carls of Gloceſter and Saliſbury took up their 
quarters, with the queen, leaving their forces en- 
camped without the town. This diſpoſition of their 
quarters ruined them; for the bailiff or mayor of 
the place, being a bold and reſolute man and well- 
affected ro Henry's 1atereſt, as were moſt of the 
people of that town, got together inthe night about 
a thouſand of them, with ſuch arms as the time and 
place could furniſh them with, and, when every 
one elſe was locked faſt in ſleep, beſet the inns 
where the generals of the confederacy lodged, and 
attacked them with ſo great fury that thele noble- 
men and their friends were at laſt obliged to ſur- 
render, and were detained priſoners in the abbey 
till the next day in the evening, when Surry, Exe. 
ter, and Saliſbury were forcibly taken out by the 
people, and beheaded; moſt probably with the con- 
nivance of the bailiff, who thought if the heads of 
the inſurrection were laid low, it would ſoon come 
to nought. Some writers mention, that ſome of 
the conſpirators friends had, during the attack 
made by the townſmen, ſet fire to the town in ſe- 
veral places, hoping thereby to divert the attention 
of the aſſailants to the preſervation of their own 
dwellings, and thereby give the generals an oppor- 
tunity to eſcape; and that this being known the 
next day, was the occaſion of the mob riſing and 
ſacrificing the noblemen to their vengeance. The 
army of the conſpirators no ſooner heard of the fate 
of their leaders, than, ſtruck with a panic, they 
quitted their camp in the greateſt contuſion, and 
every one ſhifted for himſelf. The earl of Gloceſter 
(lord d'Eſpenſer) by fume means made his eſcape, 
but was taken in his flight at Briſtol, and beheaded 
without any proceſs. 

Henry in the mean time having gotten together 
ſuch a force as he thought ſufficient to make head 
againſt the rebels, was advanced as far as Oxford 
when he received the agreeable news of the affair 
at Cirenceſter. Twenty-ſix of the principal gentle- 
men concerned in the conſpiracy, and who had 
been taken with the leaders, were ſent priſoners to 
Oxford while Henry was there, who immediately 
conligned them to execution by the common hang- 
man. Maudlin, the mock-king, wes referved tor 
a ſpectacle to the populace of London. Henry 
having thus wreaked his vengeance on all the rebels 


+ He pretended very earneſt buſineſs with the king; and having cauſcd the gates to be locked, took the keys with Lira. 
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that fell into his hancs, returned to London, whic 
city he entered in triumph on the ſixtrenth of Ja- 
nuary, being met at ſome diſtance from the gates 
by a proceſſion of eighteen biſhops and thirty-two 
royal abbots, beſides other prelatcs, the mayor and 
principal citizens in their tormalities, and infinite 
crowds of common people. | 

Roger Walden, late archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the abbot of Weſtminſter, and Merkes, 
biſhop of Carliſle, were next committed to the 
Tower: the former was ſoon after ſet at liberty, 
for want of ſufficient proots of his being concerned 
in the conſpiracy, and atterwards preferred to the 
ſee of London: Merkes, as clergyman, had his 
life ſpared, but ſtripped of his ecclefiaſtieal cha- 
rater and functions by the pope, at Henry's re- 
queſt ; and the abbot of Weitminſter died of the 
tright at being diſcovered. As for Maudlin, after 
being publicly expoſed on the pillory (or ſomething 
like it) to the inſults of the populace, he was taken 
out halt dead, and carried to the gallows, where 
he was hung up by the heels till he expired. 

The fates of the conſpirators were only a prelude 
to that of the unhappy Richard, whole death their 
inſurrection probably haſtened. There is a great 
diverſity among hiſtorians rouching the manner of 
his death, though all agree it was unnatural*: the 
moſt probable way of accounting for it, is that, like 
his great-grand-father, Edward II. whom he re- 
ſembled in his misfortunes, as well as in the conduct 
which brought on thoſe misfortunes, he was by his 
keepers ſo harraſſed in mind and body, by being 
kept continuaily alarmed, and denied the comforts 
of ſleep or food, that it put an end to his days. By 
whatever methods his death might be occaſioned, 
it is certain from our records, that he periſhed at 
this time, in the thirty third year of his age, at a 
juncture ſo critical as fully ro anſwer the purpoſes 
of the perſon in poſſeſſion of his throne. 

For le Laboureur, in his Hiſtory of Charles VI. 
tells us, that at this very time that king was pre- 
paring to reſtore his ſon-in-law to his crown; 
which account is corroborated by our own records , 
for, on the twenty- ſeventh of January, Henry wrote 
to archbiſhoy Arundel, to cauſe all the clergy of 
his province, both ſecular and regular, to be ar- 
rayed, armed, regimented, and ready to take the 
field on the firſt notice, to oppoſe the enemy; but 
the news of Richard's death, according to the French 
hiſtorian juſt quoted, arriving at the court of France, 
put a ſtop to the deſigned invaſion ; and, on the 
twenty-ninth of January, Charles iſſued a procla- 
mation, ordering the truce of twenty-eight years 
between the two crowns to be punctually obſerved 
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by all his ſubjects: and towards the middle of 
May the two courts ſeem to have come to a perfect 
good underſtanding; the biſhop or Durham, the 
carl of Worceſter, the lord Say, and Richard Holm, 
a canon of York, being commiſſioned from king 
Henry to contirm the ſaid truce in his name, and 
to put the finiſhing hand to a treaty ior rcitoring 
Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter of France, and the late 
king Richard's queen, to her father. 

This timely accommodation with France made 
Henry lets attentive to keeping well with the 
Scots, with whom he had at tliis time a quarrel, on 
the following occaſion : their king Robert Stuart, 
the third of that name, was deſirous to marry his 
eldeſt ſon, prince David, to the daughter of ſome 
nobleman of his kingdom, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by his intereſt and riches; George Dunbar, earl of 
Marche, and Archibald Douglas, earl of that name, 
were the two competitors for this honour. Dunbar 
out-bid his rival, ang relying on the king's honour, 
who promiſed him his ſon's alliance, he paid down 
a large ſum of money beforehand, as part of his 
daughter's fortune : however, ſhortly atter, by in- 
trigues foreign to our purpoſe, prince David was 
married to the daughter of Douglas. The earl of 
Marche thinking himfelf maltreated by his fove- 
reign in this affair, abandoned his own country and 
retired to England, where he was holpitably re- 
ceived by Hotſpur Piercy, in return for the like 
treatment the latter had met with from him when 
carried into Scotland by Douglas; and who now 
Joining his own reſentments to thoſe of his. noble 
gueil, ſupplied him with a body of troops, and ac- 
companied him in perſon, to make incurſions into 
Lothian. Robert, the Scottiſh king hereupon ſent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, demanding that the traitor, 
Marche, might be ſurrendered to juſtice; and 
the Engliſh monarch refuſing the ſatisfaction, Ro- 
bert declared war, and prepared for an invaſion. 
Henry, apprized of his intention, reſolved to anti- 
cipate his operations, and aſſembled a conſider- 
able force, which he appointed to rendezvous at 
Newcaſtle, on the firſt of Auguſt. In the mean 
time he wrote a letter to the king of Scotland, re- 
quiring him to perform his homage to the Englith 
crown in his own perſon. He allo ſent cirular let- 
ters to the peers of that kingdom, requiring of 
them to perform to him their own homage, in caſe 
their king ſhould refuſe to comply with the ſum- 
mons he had ſent him. The twenty third of Au- 
guſt was the day appointed for them to be ready to 
meet the king of England at Edinburgh, and there 
ſwear fealty in like manner as their anceſtors had 
done to Henry's predeceſſors, kings of England. 
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* Fabian relates his death in the following manner: fir Piers 
Exton, a domeſtic of Henry, having received a commiſſion from 
his maſter for this bloody purpoſe, came to Pontefract caſtle, with 
eight aſſiſtants. On the day of his arrival Richard perceived, at 
dinner, that his victuals was not taſted as uſual : enquiring the 
reaſon, he was told by the perſon who uſed to perform that cere- 
mony, that the king had ordered it to be omitted; upon which 
Richard, loſing all patience, ſtruck the taſter on the face with 
his knife, ſaying, © The devil take Henry of Lancaſter and 
thee!” Exton coming in at the inſtant, with his attendants, 
attempted to lay hold of Richard, who, gueſſing their deſign, 
wreſted a pole-ax out of the hands of one of them, and de- 
{ended himſelf fo bravely, that he ſlew four of the ruthans : 
but at length Extcn, getting upon a chair behind him, the 


villain ditcharged ſuch a blow with an ax upon his head that 


Walſingham ſays he faſted himſelf to death for the miſcarriag® 
of the plot, p. 663. Hector Boethius will have it that Ri- 
chard fled in diſguiſe to Scotland, where, giving himſelf up 
entirely to contemplation, he lived and died, and was buried 
at Stirling. But this can only be true of ſome counterfeit 
Richard. Upon the whole, the account we have given of 
this melancholy event appears to be moſt confitent with Ri- 
chard's own circumſtances, and the ſpirit of thoſe who were 
matters of his fate: and has, moreover the advantage of be- 
ing confirmed by the declarations of the earls of Northum- 
berland and Worceſter, and the lord Piercy, which will be 
found in the courſe of theſe pages, who ſay that Richard was 
killed in a miſerable manner, by being kept fifteen days and 
nights without either meat or drink. heſe were the likelict 
perions of any to know the truth of the fact, it having been 


he laid him dead at his feet. This is Fabian's account (p. 343.) perpetrated in the county of York, and in their neighbourhood. 
But this by no means agrees with a known fact, namely, the Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 365. Carte, p. 639. 


expoſing the body with the face bare to public view, for three 
days, and that no marks of violence were obſervad upon it. 
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t Idem, p. 142. 
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On the ſixth of Auguſt, Henry having reviewed | 


his troops at their rendezvous, began his march 
for the city of Edinburgh, at which he arrived 
without the leaſt oppoſition; and being diſappointed 
of the attendance of the Scottiſh king or his nobi- 
lity, immediately formed the fiege of the calle, 
which was defended by David, duke of Rothelay, 
prince royal of Scotland, and his father-in-law earl 
Douglas, and fo bravely, that Henry, after having 
ſpent three weeks before the place, and find- 
ing himſelf unable to carry it, thought proper to 
abandon the enterprize, and return to his own do- 
minions. He was cloſely followed by two bodies 
of Scots, commanded by fir Alexander Hepburn 
and ſir Walter Halyburcon, who fell upon the 
northern counties, which they cruelly ravaged ; 
but Hepburn being defeated and flain in his return 
trom this expedition, by a body of the Marchers 
under young Hotſpur, the Scots propoſed terms of 
a truce for ſix weeks, which were agreed to by 
Henry, and afterwards prolonged according to the 
exigency of affairs on both ſides “. | 
Henry the more readily conſented to this truce 
with the Scots, as, on his arrival at Northampton, 
September 19, in his way to London, he received 
certain advice that the Welſh were about to revolt 
againſt the Engliſh government, from which there 
was reaſon to fear the moſt fatal conſequences. This 
inſurrection was headed by a gentleman named 
Owen Glendourdwy, or, as we commonly find him 


called by our hiſtorians, Glendour. This man had 


been educated in the inns of court, where he ſtudied 
as a barriſter at law; then, entering into the ſer- 
vice of Richard II. was made one of the elquires 
of his body (the ſame as what we now call gentle- 
men penſioners.) He was in waiting about that un- 
happy prince's perſon when he was taken and car- 
ried off from Conway caſtle, by the treachery of 
the earl of Northumberland; but being forced to 
quit his royal maſter, retired to his own patrimonial 
eſtate (which was very conſiderable for thoſe days) 
in Wales, and which bordered near upon that of 
the lord Grey of Ruthyn. This nobleman had in 
the late reign made ſeveral encroachments upon 
Owen's lands, for which Richard had obliged him 
to make the other ſatisfaction: however, this be- 
gat a deadly animoſity between both parties. The 
lord Grey, as lieutenant of the county in which he 
lived, having received ſummons from Henry for all 
his military tenants to attend him in his expedition to 
Scotland, with-held that directed for Owen ſo long, 
that the latter found it impoſſible for him to be at 
the rendezvous at Newcaſtle, with his followers, 
by the time appointed. This was done deſignedly 


by his enemy, the lord Ruthyn, to prejudice him in 


the mind of Henry, and to ſubject his lands to for- 
feiture, the uſual penalty for non-compliance with 
the royal ſummons ; and Henry was no ſooner 
departed from Newcaſtle, than Grey entered upon 
the lands of Glendour, in the king's name. Owen, 
finding himſelf outraged, applied to Henry for re- 
dreſs, but in vain, that prince having conceived a 
diſlike to him for his attachment to Richard : 
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Owen therefore ſought for juſtice by his ſword 
and, returning force by force, recovered his lands 
out of the polſcſlion of the lord Grey. Henry, in 
his retreat from Scotland, receiving advice of this 
violence from the lord Grey, commiſſioned him 
and the lord Talbot to take the command of part 
of his forces, and to march againſt Owen; au. 
they came upon him ſo unexpectedly that he with 
great difficulty made his eſcape into the woods and 
mountains. 

Owen, finding this was no longer to be conſi- 
dered as a private quarrel, but that the court in. 
tereſted itſelf therein, thought it prudent to gain a 
party amongſt his countrymen, by ſetting up his 
claim to the principality or Wales, as the next li- 
neal heir of Llewellyn ap Griffith +. He was not 
long before he faw himſelf at the head of a power- 
ful body of reſolute men, who, with one conſent 
proclaimed him prince of Wales. At the head of 
theſe he fell upon the lord Grey's town of Ruthyn 
where a fair was then held, plundered the mer- 
chants, burat the place, and atterwards retired ro 
his faſtneſſes in the mountainous parts of the adja- 
cent country. Had the Engliſh carl of Marche 
the true heir of the late Richard, had ſpirit enough 
to have put himſelf at the head of the Welſh, they 
would, no doubt, have riſen in his favour as one 
man, and Owen himſelf would have gladly ferved 
under him; but he was ſo puſillanimouſiy cautious 
of offending the Engliſh court, that. during Henry's 
abſence, he took up arms againſt the Welſh, upon 
their firſt breaking out into hoſtilities. Owen, en- 
raged at this oppoſition from a quarter whence 
he thought he had fo little reaſon to expect it, 
no ſooner heard the Engliſh troops under Talbot 
were withdrawn, than, getting together a ſtrong 
body of the hardy Welſh, he ſuddenly attacked 
the earl of Marche, who had ſo officiouſly declared 


himſelf his enemy, and, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, in which no leſs than fitteen hundred Eng- 
liſh were left on the field, he made himiclf maſter 
of the earl's perſon, who, by his orders, was im- 
mediately thrown into loathſome and ſtrict confne- 
ment. As Henry bore a mortal hatred to all the 
family of Marche, and, moreover, was not di- 
pleated that the next heir to the Engliſh crown was 
in the hands of his enemies, he, with unperdon- 
able ingratitude, allowed the earl to remain in cap- 
tivity, nor would he ſuffer the earl of Northum- 
berland, to whoſe aſſiſtance he himſelf was in- 
debted for his crown, to treat with Glendour for his 
ranſom. 

But notwithſtanding this indifference as to his 
couſin, Henry thought himſelf obliged to protect 
his people; and, immediately on his return from 
Scotland, he ordered all his forces to advance to- 
wards Wales. Glendour had not troops ſufficient to 
make the leaſt head againſt a royal army, commanded 
by ſo experienced a general as Henry, and there- 
fore preſerved the ſame conduct which the wiſeſt of 
his anceſtors had always obſerved, for he retired 


| beyond the Snowdon-hills. and left Henry with his 
great army, in a ſevere ſeaſon, to wreak his venge- 
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Act. Pub. p. 166, 186. 
+ He was the ſon of Griffith Vaughan, lord of Glendourdwy 


heireſs with her younger ſiſter, Eleanor, wife of fir Tudor 


and Kyntleath, by his wife Helena, eldeſt daughter (and co- | ſlain A. D. 1282, near Buelt, in South Wales. 


' Glendourdwy was born A. D. 1354. Carte, from Ellis's ac- 


| of Catherine, the only child and heireſs of Llewellyn ap Grif- 


' fith, the laſt prince of Wales of the Welſh blood, who was 
This Owen 


ap Girno, and brother to Meredith, father to Owen Tudor, | count of Owen Glendourdwy, among biſhop Humphrys's 
grand-father to king Henry VII.) of Thomas ap Llewellyn ap NSS. 


Owen, by his wife Eleanor Gaon, daughter and co-heirels | 
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ance upon an already deſolated country. Thus it 
was very late in the year before Henry returned 
from his two expeditions, both of them equally 
barren of glory or advantage. 

The king's return to his metropolis was followed 
by the diſcovery of a plot againſt his life, by the 
means of an iron inſtrument (called a calthrop), 
having three ſharp ſpikes, and which was diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner in his bed, that had he chanced 
to lie down incautiouſiy, he mult inevitably have 
been run through the body; but by good fortune, 
he perceived it juſt as he was going to bed. What 
enquiry ſoever was made, there was no poſſibility 
of diſcovering the coatriver of that attempt. 

About the end of this year Emanuel Pal:cologus, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, arrived in England to 
defire aſſiſtance againſt Bajazet, emperor of the 
Turks. Henry paid fo much deference to this im- 
perial ſupplicant, that he went forth to meer him, 
with great pomp, on Blackheath, on the twenty- 
firſt of December, and not only treated him with 
the utmoſt diſtinction, but ordered all his expences 
to be defrayed during his reſidence in England 
but as for aſſiſtance, he put him off till his own af- 
fairs were better ſettled. The emperor ſoon after 
left England and went to France, where he re- 
mained for two years, till he received news that 
Bajazet, his enemy, was vanquiſhed and taken pri- 
ſoner by Tamerlane. 

On the twentieth of January, 1401, Henry aſ- 
ſembled a parliament, and, by his lord chief: juſtice 
Thirning, who, on this occaſion, acted as chancel- 
lor, demanded a ſupply for carrying on the war 
againſt the Scots and Welſh, and to provide for 
the ſecurity of the realm in caſe of any attempts on 
the part of the French, who began to grow very 
diſſatisfied at the princeſs Iſabella not being ſent 
home. The lords and commons chearfully com- 
plied with this demand, and in a very few days 
voted to the king one tenth, one fifteenth, two 
ſhillings on every tun of wine, and eight pence on 
every pound of merchandize. In this parhament 
alſo ſeveral acts were paſſed relating to the church, 
which will come more properly in another part of 
this hiſtory ; we ſhall therefore only remark, that 
Henry, on this occaſion, acted perfectly agreeable 
to the character he had acquired of being the moſt 
politic prince of his time. While a ſubject, he 
was ſuppoſed to be ſtrongly tinctured with Lol- 
lardiſm, or the principles of Wickliff; but finding 
himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by a precarious title, 
he thought ſuperſtition a very necellary ſupport ot 
public authority; he therefore reſolved to make 
himſelf as popular as poſſible wich the clergy; and 
he knew no method was ſo effectual for that pur- 
poſe as to gratify their reſentments againſt their op- 
ponents, and from henceforth ſet his face profeſſedly 
againſt all thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip of the Romiſh church, inſomuch that he 
gave his aſſent this ſeſſion to a law (the firſt upon 
record) for delivering all heretics to the civil ma- 
giſtracy, by them to be committed to the flames. 

As a war with France would have been very incon- 
venient for Henry in his preſent ſituation, he took 
care to prevent it by reſtoring queen Ilabeila, with 
her jewels, a point Charles VI. inſiſted on ſo earneſtly 
that he would not admit of any delay; but no part 
of her fortune ſeems to have been refunded at this 
time, Henry demanding that the lady's portion 
might be diſcounted for what was due to the crown 
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of England of the ranſom of king John of France. 
In the mean time a negociation, Which had been 
ſet on foot in Germany, for a marriage between 
Blanche, the eldeſt daughter of Henry, and Lewis 
of Bavaria, eldeſt ſon of Rupert, emperor of Ger- 
many, was, to Henry's great ſatisfaction, concluded 
in May this year : the princeſs was to have for her 
portion forty thouſand nobles. At the ſame time 
a treaty of perpetual alliance was made between the 
emperor and Henry. The lady Blanche, however, 
was not ſent over to Germany till the beginning of 
the following year. 

No other tranſactions of any moment diftinguiſh 
this year, unlels it be the ſeveral cruel proſecutions 
railed againſt certain perſons for ſaying king Richard 
was alive: among others who ſuffered on this ac- 
count was fir Roger de Clarendon, ſuppoſed natu- 
ral fon of the Black Prince. This year alſo Edmund 
of Langley, duke of York, the late king's uncle, 
died, leaving two ſons, Edward, duke of Albe- 
marle, who took the title of duke of York, and 
Richard, earlof Cambridge; of the latter of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the courle of the 
enſuing reign. | 

The year 1402 opened with mighty preparations 
on the part of Henry for acting vigorouſly againſt 
the Welſh and Scots; and writs were iſſued for ar- 
raying the ſubjects to attend the king in an expedi- 
tion which he determined to make in perſon againſt 
Owen Glendour, whoſe rebellion was by this time 
become very formidable. Henry accordingly be- 
gan his march about the latter end of July ; but 
encountered ſuch dreadful tempeſts in his way, that 
he loſt a prodigious number of horſes and other 
beaits of draught and burthen, ſo that, unable to 
convey his carriages over the rugged roads of the 
Welſh, for want of ſuch aſſiſtance he was obliged 
to return ſtill more ſhamefully than he had done 
the preceding year; for deſpairing of being able to 
free the lord Grey of Ruthyn, who had been lately 
made priſoner by Owen, he now gave that noble- 
man leave to treat for his ranſom, and even pro- 
poſed underhand terms of agreement with Owen 
himſelf, who, however, rejected them all with a 
contempt that ſeverely mortified the haughty ſoul 
of Henry. 

Enraged at the ill ſucceſs of ſo many expeditions, 
he reſolved to effect that by ſtratagem, which he 
could not bring about by force, and to get rid of 
Glendour at any rate, little ſolicitous about the na- 
ture of the means, ſo the end was obtained. For 
this purpoſe he caſt his eyes upon David Gam, a 
Brecknockſhire gentleman, who, holding his eſtate 
of the Hereford tamily, had long been in the ſervice 
of Henry, when only duke of that place, and was 
therefore thought by him the fitteſt inſtrument to 
be made uſe of. Accordingly, by the moſt flatter- 
ing promiſes, he engaged this ſoldier of fortune to 
aſlaſſinate Owen. David had married one of that 
leader's ſiſters, and therefore could never want an 
opportunity of acceſs to his perſon, and put his vil- 
lainous delign in execution. Every thing was ready 
for the meditated blow : David had actually re- 
ceived an invitation from Owen, to give him a 
meeting 1n his tent, when the plot was diſcovered, 
and the traitor arreſted and thrown into priſon, from 
whence he atterwards found means to make his eſ- 
cape, and fled into England. | 

Henry, however, was in great meaſure conſoled, 
for his ill ſucceſs in Wales, by the fortune of his 
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arms in the the north of England. The Scots, un- 
der the command ot Hepburn, lon of F bim who was 
ain two years before, made an irruption into Eng- 
land, and advanced as far as Newcaltie ; but, up- 
on their return into Scotland, they found them- 
felves intercepted by a ſtrong body of forces, com- 
manded by the carl of Northumberland, his fon 
Henry Hotlpur, George, earl of Dunbar, who (as 
already related) was a refugee in England, and 
the lord Greyſtock, who quickly put them to 
flight, and their general Hepburn was himſelf ſlain 
in the action. This party, however, was but a 
kind of vanguard to a much greater force that had 
now entered the borders, unde -r the earl of Dou- 
glas, who, burning with indignation at this victory 
over his country-men, prepared to revenge their 
diſgrace, and, by haſty marches, came up with 
the Engliſh army in two days afte r, at Halydown 
(or Holmedon) Hill, near Wooler, in the county 
of Northumberland: here a bloody battle enſued, 
in which the victory at length tell ro the Englith, 
though not without a fierce reſiſtance on the part 
of the Scots; but being drawn upon the declivity 
of the hill, they were ſo expolcd to the arrows of 
the Engliſh archers that they were at length ob- 
liged to give way. The brave Douglas, after loſing 
an eye, and being otherwiſe wounded in ſeveral parts 
of his body, was taken in the field of battle, as 
were alſo Murdoch, earl of Fife, eldeſt ton to the 
duke of Albany (brother to the king of Scotland), 
the earls of Angus, Athol, Monteith, and a great 
number of other officers of diſtinction: no leis than 
ſeven thouſand Scots were left dead on the field of 
battle, beſides a much greater number periſhed in 
the Tweed, as they were flying from the victorious 
Engliſh. This battle was tought on Holyrood-day 
(rhe ſeventh of May.) Henry immediately on the 


news of this victory, wrote a letter, full of the 


warmeſt expreſſions of thanks, to the earl of North- ' Cheſter, where ſhe was married to Henry, on the 


ſeventh of February, with great magnificence; bur, 


umberland, young Hotſpur, and the Scottiſh earl of 
Marche (Dunbar) ; but at the ſame time ſtrictly 
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enjoined them, upon no condition whatſcever to 
ranſom any of their priſoners, or otherwiſe ſet them 


at liberty, reſolving to take them into his own cuſto- 
dy, hoping by that means to conclude a more ad- 
vantageous peace with Scotland: but by this arbi— 


trary and impolitic ſtep, he expoſed himſelf to the 
refentment of the Piercy family, which had well 


nigh proved fatal to his crown and life. 

This year Henry, who had been for ſome time a 
widower, made his addreſſes to Joan, ducheſs— 
dowager of Brittany, daughter to the king of Na- 
varre, relict of the late duke, and mother ot the 
minor duke and his two brothers. As this was 
merely a match of intereſt, both parties ſought only 
to make the belt terms for themſelves ; the ducheſs 
not caring to truſt her ſons in Henry's power, put 
them under the guardianſhip of the duke of Bur- 
gundy*, who conveyed them to Paris. This was a 
great difappointment to Henry, as it deprived him 
of an advantage of great conſequence to his affairs 
with France. However, on the twenty-fourth of 
October this year, the earl of Worceſter was lent to 
bring over the bride, who now aflumed the title of 
queen of England. A double marriage was alſo 
{et on foot this year, viz. that of Philippe, ſecond 
daughter of Henry, with Eric, the minor- King 
of Denmark ; and that of Henry, prince ot Wales, 


A. D, 1402, 1405, 


with Eric's ſifler: but the firit match only took 
place, 

The parliament being met in October, granted 
the King a ſubiidy, and th zen confirmed ſeveral ſta- 
tutes made in the reign of Edward III. in favour 
ot the clergy. Before the ſcſulon broke up, the 
earl of Fife, the lords Graham and Montgomery, ſir 
Adam Forreſter, with ſeveral others of the priſoners 
taken at the battle of Halydown Hill, were pre- 
lented to the king in full parliament, and were all 
committed to the cuſtody of the ſteward of the 
King's houſhold. 

In the courſe of this ſummer the Bretons, who 

were highly diipleaſed with the intended match be- 
tween the duchets-dowager and Henry of England, 
and wert, morcover, e entirely under the guidance 
ot French countcls, comm! itted many depredari ors 
upon the coalt of England; and the Engliſh denu- 
ties, who wer then at a congrels at Lelinghen, 
02 a conrmation of the truce  tubſitting between 
the two Kings, complaining of theſe inſults, the 
French plenipotentiaries alleged that the Eng! U 
were the agg grelſors; but as a rupture was deemed 
equally inconvenient on both ſides, they waved all 
punctilios, and the truce was again confirmed; but 
with ſo little ſincerity on the lide of the French, 
that, almoſt at the fame time, they entered into 2 
treaty with the Welſh under Owen Glendour; and 
Valeran, count de St. Pol, of the houſe of Lux- 
embourg, who had married an uterine ſiſter of 
Richard I. made a deſcent upon the Ille of Wight, 
pretending, in his own name, to revenge rhe death 
of his brother. in-law. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1403, the 
new queen arrived at Falmouth, i in Cornwall, after 
a moſt tempeſtuous paſſage, in Which ſhe was twice 
in danger of being ſhipwrecked. After reſting ſome 
time to recover from her fatigue, ſne went to Win- 
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whilſt the attention of the court was engroſſed with 
feaſting and rejoicing on this occaſion, a dreadful 
ſtorm was impending over Henry's head, which 
threatened nothing leſs than the lols of the crown, 
which he had acquired by ways not univerſally ap- 
proved, and which he fought to preſerve by ſhed- 
ding torrents of noble blood. 

We have already obſerved, that immediately af- 
ter the battle of iJalydown, the king had forbade 
the victors to diſpoſc of their priſoners without his 
direction, and ſhortly after he ſent to demand of 
them all the captives of any note they had taken. 
The earl of Northumberland had been very inſtru 
mental in raiſing Henry to the throne, and of conſe- 
quence could not bear with any marks of injuſtice or 
ingratitude from à prince whom he had fo highly 
obliged : however, he paid fo much deference to 
the royal authority as to repair to court, and endea- 
vour, by his reſpectful remonſtrances, to perſuade 
tae King to leave his pritoners et his diſpoſal, bur 
had the mortification to be denied; upon which, 
loſing all patience, he ſpoke with to much warmth, 
that the king ordered him out of his prelence. 
Northumberland quitted the court in high diſguit, 
and it was in vain that Henry ſent him another or- 
der to deliver his priſoners; he abſolutely refuſed 
to give them up. The fiery ſpirit of the Hotſpur 
Piercy, his ſon, contributed greatly to inflame his di- 
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diſcontent, while the weak title of the new king 
encouraged him to ſeek a redrels for his grievances 
by overturning that throne which he had at firſt 
eſtabliſhed by an act which did little honour to his 
name or high rank. 

But though revenge tor perſonal inſults was the 
only motive of the earl and his fon Henry, in their 
proceedings. againlt the court, yet Thomas Piercy, 
earl of Worceſter, Northumberland's brother, 
who joined them in their quarrel, was actuated by 
principles of a different caſt, though concurring 
with their views. This nobleman had been made 
vice-chamberlain and admiral by the late king Ri- 
chard, and had been indebted to him for many acts 
of muniticence and favour ; he loved the perſon of 
his old maſter and benefactor whilſt living, retained 
a grateful ſenſe of his benefits after his death, and 
could not but deteſt Henry as the author of his 
murder and the ulurper of his crown : it was from 
theſe motives that he engaged with the earl of 
Northumberland and Henry Piercy, to drive from 
the throne a perſon he thought not entitled to fill 
it, and by his example and counſels perſuaded many 
other noblemen of great intereſt to join their party. 
Worceſter's principal aim was to ſet the crown up- 
on the head of Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche 
(ſtill a priſoner in Wales), and he therefore per- 
tuaded Northumberland to diſpatch ſecret agents 
to Glendour and Mortimer to invite them to join 
in the coniederacy, promiſing to acknowlege Glen- 
dour as prince of Wales, a title he had long aſ- 
ſumed. Owen readily liſtened to the propoſal; 
and the earl of Marche did not long heſitate to lend 
his name for the execution of a project tending to 
place the crown on his head. According to ſome 
authors, he had the meannels to agree to a partition 
of the Engliſh monarchy, by which the earl of 
Norchumberland's family was to have all the lands 
to the north of the Trent, and Glendour all that 
which lay beyond the Severn, while he himſelf 
(Mortimer), as king, was to enjoy the reſt of Eng. 
land. It is to be obſerved, that this earl of Marche 
was the ſon of him whom Richard had declared the 
heir to his crown, and at that time not above eigh- 
teen years of age. To make ſtill a greater addi- 
tion to their ſtrength, the Piercys promiſed the earl 
of Douglas his liberty without ranſom, provided 
he would enter into a ſtrict alliance with them; a 
propoſal to which that martial nobleman readily 
conlented, as he had an inveterate hatred to the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter. 

But there yet wanted a plauſible pretence for 
gaining the people on their fide; the politic Wor- 
ceſter turaiſhed them with this, by putting his bro- 
ther, the earl of Northumberlaad, and the Hotſpur 
Piercy, upon demanding the redemption of the 
earl of Marche out of Glendour's hands; a requeſt 
for which they had received a ſanction in the pro- 
ceeding of king Henry himlelt, who had given 
leave to the lord Grey of Ruthyn to procure his 
liberty by ranſom. The project thus formed, the 
earl of Northumberland feigned for ſome time to 
forget the cauſe of diſguſt given him by the king; 
he even came to court, and Henry appearing like 
wiſe to have laid aſide his reſentment for the earl's 
late freedom of ſpeech, the latter rook an oppor- 
tunity one day, at council, to repreſent to the king, 
that the earl of Marche having loſt his liberty in 
his ſervice, it was but reaſonable that the crown 
ſhould releaſe him, by paying his ranſom to Glen- 
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dour. Henry was too wiſe a prince not to be ſen- 
ſible with what view this requeſt was preferred; 
and he ſhewed his indignation by behaving to 
Northumberland in ſuch a manner as the latter, 
thinking he ſhould never be forgiven if Henry had 
power to puniſh, left the court with a reſolution 
to prepare tor the field. 

Things being thus come to an extremity, the 
Piercys took very little time to make Henry ſenſible 
of their importance, which in the North was with- 
out any rival. Accordingly, as ſoon as the other 
contederates were ready, Northumberland aſſembled 
his vaſſals and tenants from all quarters; and ſo 
extenſive was his authority, that the very ſame men 
whom he had ſa lately led againſt Richard, were 
now as ready to follow his ſtandard in oppoſition to 
Henry. 

That monarch, who had received no intelligence 
of their deſigns, was extremely ſurprized at having 
the firſt news of it from the confederates themſelves. 
It was in thoſe days a point of honour for ſuch as 
took up arms againſt a prince to whom they had 
done homage, to give that homage back in form, 
to d:fy him openly, and notify to him the reaſons 
of their quarrel. This method was therefore fol- 
lowed by the chiefs of the preſent inſurrection, and 
a manitelto was drawn up in writing, under the 
ſeals of the earls of Northumberland and Worceſter 
and the lord Henry Piercy, and ſent by Thomas 
Knayton and Roger Salwain, two of the laſt named 
nobleman's eſquires, who was charged with pub- 
liſhing it to the world, after having defied Henry, 
in which act the meſſengers were generally deemed 
to have the privilege of heralds, viz. that of ſafe 
egreſs and regreſs. | 

In this writing, or manifeſto, the Piercys charged 
Henry with © treachery and perfidy, in having vio- 
lated his promiſe to the nation by taking the crown 
to himſelt, contrary to his ſolemn profeſſions, which 
they pretended to have under his hand and ſeal, im- 
mediately upon his landing at Raventpur: they ac- 
cuſed him of having in an arbitrary and tyrannical 
manner ruled the realm; and having rendered him- 
ſelt inacceſſible to every one but the clergy, inſo- 
much that the greateſt peer of the land could not 
be admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced by 
ſome biſhop: and, moreover, that he had converted 
to his own uſe the ſubſidies which had been granted 
for the ſervice of the public:“ but that part of the 
charge which was urged moſt home againſt Henry, 
was the murder of Richard, with which they ac- 
cuſed him in the following words : * That, not- 
withſtanding the oath he had taken in their pre- 
ſence, that his and their lord, king Richard, ſnould 
reign as long as he lived, in the enjoyment of his 
royal prerogative, he had traiterouſly cauſed him 
to be put to death in the caſtle of Pontefract, for 
fifteen days and nights (a wickedneſs not to be 
heard of by Chriſtians without horror) in hunger, 
thirit, and cold, murdering him in that manner.” 

Henry anſwered this manifeſto by another, in 
which he, with great plauſibility, endeavoured to 
exculpate himſelt from the crimes laid to his charge; 
and accuſed the Piercys, in his turn, of having en- 
gaged in an unnatural rebellion againſt the eſtab- 
liſhed government, and againſt him who had on all 
occaſions diſtinguithed them from the reſt of his 
ſubjects by every act of munificence and friendſhip, 
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chat a ſovereign could beſtow upon the moſt be- 
loved of his counſellors: but that which did Henry 
81 | the 
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the moſt ſervice in the opinion of the nation in ge- 
neral, was the fair and impartial manner in whach 
he concluded his declaration, wherein, laying aſide 
all ſcreen of prerogative, he offered, in order to 
remove all matter ot diſtruſt, and to let his ſubjects 
ſee how candidly he was inclined to proceed, to 
grant the Piereys a ſafe · conduct under his hand and 
ical, that they might return from, as well as repair 
to, court, where, before their peers, their com- 
plaints ſhould be fully heard, and, if well founded, 
their and the public grievances redreſied.” 

Nor did the king content himſelf with remon- 
ſtrances only, but, ſenſible ot the great importance 
of quickneis and diſpatch in all civil commotions, 
he inſtantly ſet out on his march, 1n order to give 
the rebels bartle, whom he heard were in march 
ſouthwards. Happily Henry had at that time an 
army ready raiſed, which he had aſſembled in or- 
der to take the field againſt the Scots. 

When the confederates were juſt ready to begin 
their march, the carl of Northumberiand was tzken 
ill at Berwick, and young Piercy, putting himſelf 
at the head of the troops, advanced to Shrewſbury, 
in order to meet the forces that Owen Glendour was 
bringing to his aid; but he had hardly time to 
ſummon that town, which ſhut its gates againſt 
him, when he heard that Henry, with his fon, 
the prince of Wales, and that brave Scot the earl 
of Marche (who, though himſelf a rebel, became 
now the main inſtrument of quelling rebellion), 
was in full march towards him, with an army ſu- 
perior in number to his, which was not above four- 
teen thouſand. Upon this Piercy abandoned the 
fiege of Shrewſbury, which he had begun to form, 
and withdrew his forces to Hartlefield, about three 
miles diſtant, where he reſolved to hazard an en- 
gement. 
The next day both armies prepared for action. 


Young Hotſpur encouraged his men by expatiat- 
ing on the glory that would attend their names, if, 


by their endeavours, they placed on the throne 
the rightful heir, diſpoſſeſſed by an uſurper: at 
the ſame time he repreſented to them, that if they 
did not behave manfully, they would be treated 
as rebels, and, inſtead of dying like ſoldiers in 
the field, fall unlamented like felons by the hands 
of a common executioner. This ſpeech had the 
deſired effect, and a thundering ſhout proclaimed 
the ardour of his men to engage. 

Mean time Henry could not, without diſmay, 
behold his life, his crown, his family and friends, 
in a word, all that he had been labouring for in 
many a well-fought field, ready to be pur on the 
dreadful and doubrful iſſue of that day's action. 
Staggered by theſe reflections, and perhaps not 
policfling that calm ſerenity which conſcious inno- 
cence and integrity ever gives in the hour of dan- 
ger, he ſtooped on this occaſion to treat with an 
enemy, from whom he had received ſuch inſults 
that ſeemed above the bearing of human patience. 
In ſhort, he fent the abbot of Shrewſbury, with 
propoſals of accommodation, to Worceſter, and 
made ſuch conceſſions as would, in all probability, 
have melted the young and gallant Hotſpur into 
ſubmiſſion. True courage and a generous tender- 
neſs are feldom ſeparated in the mind of the brave ; 
but Worceſter knew how little was to be depended 
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upon in the promiſes or conceſiions of a prince 
who acts from the neceſſity of Jus atairs, and mas 
preſented the king's meſſage in ſuch a light to big 
nephew *, that Piercy ſent a defiance to Hen ny 
and prepared for the charge. The chief — 
under him was given to the carl of Douglas and 
the other principal officers were the baron of Kin- 
derlin, fir Hugh Broun, and {ir Richard Vernon: 
and the word was, Eſperance Piercy. l 


Henry, glowing wich indignation at finding his 


propoſals thus ſcornfully rejected, changed all his 


tormer pacific thoughts to thoſe of vengeance for 
alfronted royalty, and gave orders to begin the 
battle. YN 

The onſet was made by a dreadful diſcharge from 
the archers of both armics ; but the Scots, aorec- 
able to their uſual manner of fighting, cloſed in 
lo imperuouſly with Henry's foot, that his firſtelinę 
gave ground, and would have diſordered the whole 
of the royal army, but for an advantage which the 
inconſiderate valour of Piercy gave his enemies: 
accompanied by Douglas, once his mortal enemy. 
but now his ſteadfaſt triend, fighting ſide by fide. 
they opened a way with their ſwords to the place 
where they ſaw the royal ſtandard flying, and where 
they knew Henry fought in perſon, both contend- 
ing who ſhould have the honour of encountering 
the royal chieftain; their ardour, however, proved 
fatal to their cauſe; they had made their charge 10 
deſperate and quick, that few of their men could 
follow them; they performed ſuch predigies of va- 
lour, that they were entirely ſurrounded by heaps 
of the dead bodies of their enemies: the royal ſtan- 
dard was beaten to the ground, and Henry, at the 
perſuaſion of the Scottiſh earl of Marche, removed 
to another part of the field. But while the two 
generals thus dealt death and deſtruction amongft 
the royal army, their own troops, being no longer 
directed by their leaders, fought at random; which 
Henry perceiving, ordered them to be charged in 
flank, which was done with ſuch fury that they 
wert preſently put to the rout, and a moſt horrible 
carnage enſued. Hotſpur and the carl of Douglas 
having in vain ſought for the king, who, by a wiſe 
precaution, had that Gay accoutered ſeveral officers 
in royal attire, who all fell ſucceſſive victims to 
their ſwords, now endeavoured to fight their way 
back to their main army, but Piercy ſoon after fell 
by an uncertain hand (ſome ſay it was the prince of 
Wales who killed him); and the brave Douglas, 
overpowered by numbers, was fain to yield himſelf 
priſoner. The fate of theſe two leaders decided 
that of the day, and victory declared for the royal 
army, though not without their ſuffering a very 
conſiderable loſs : Edmund, earl of Stafford, who 
commanded the firſt line, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 
John Clifton, fir John Cokayne, fir Nicholas Gan- 
ſel, ſir John Calverly, fir John Maſſey, fir Hugh 
Mortimer, and about ſixteen hundred men were 
left dead upon the ſpot, and about three thouſand 
men dangerouſly wounded. 

On the fide of the confederates no fewer than 
two hundred knights and five thouſand (ſome fay 
double that number) ſoldiers were killed outright ; 
the earls of Worceſter and Douglas were taken 
priſoners, together with the baron of Kinderlin and 
ſir Richard Vernon. This battle, the beſt foughr 
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* Contraria referens regis reſponſis (ſays Walſingham) exacerbabit mentem juvenis (Henrici Hotſpur) & ad bellum impu- 
and 


lit etiam non volentem. 
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and the moſt deſperate that England had ever ſeen, 
was gained oa the twenty-tecond of July, 1403: 

The next day the king made his entry into 
Shrewſhury, where he ordered all the priſoners 
abovementioned to oe beheaded, except Douglas, 
whom he diſmiſſed without ranſom, on account of 
his valour ; a generolity unulual with the molt ge- 
nerous of thoſe times! As for the body of Hot- 
ſpur Piercy, the king at firſt permitted it to be bu- 
ried, but afterwards, for me particular reaſon we 
cannot account for, he commanded it to be dug up, 
and ſent in quarters to the chief rowns in the king- 
dom, while his head was carried to London, and 
there expoicd on the bridge, 

In the mean time the carl of Northumberland, 

eing recovered, was advancing with a body of 

troops to reinforce the malecontents and take up- 
on him the command; but hearing of the total 
defeat of his family and followers, he ſtopped ſhort 
in his march; and underſtanding that the king was 
advancing againſt him at the head of his victorious 
army, he ſhut himſelf up in Warkworth caltle. 
By this time Henry was advanced as far as York, 
from whence he wrote to the earl, requiring him 
to diſmiſs his troops and repair to court in a peace- 
able manner; which the latter immediately com- 
plied with, and, on the tenth of Auguſt, he 
made his ſubmiſſion to Henry, who left him not 
without hopes of a pardon. What may appear at 
firlt ſight to be a noble inſtance of generoſity in 
Henry towards his enemy, will, upon a little re- 
flection, be found the reſult of a prudent foreſight 
and attention to his own intereſt: he was afraid of 
driving to deſpair a nobleman who was in poſſeſ- 
lion ot the important fortreſſes of Berwick, Aln- 
wick, and Warkworth, beſides the caſtles that were 
occupied by his friends and vaſſals who had eſcaped 
from the battle of Shrewſbury. The king likewiſe 
gave other inſtances of his moderation on this occa- 
ſion, for he publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all 
his ſubjects to deſiſt from plundering the eſtates 
and houſes of the rebels, and even to reftore what- 
ever had been forcibly carried away. The king 
next exacted an oath of allegiance from the noble- 
men and ſrecholders of the northern counties, im- 
porting that they would not give any kind of aid 
or ſupport to the earl of Northumberland, or any 
other, againſt the government. 2 

Having thus provided for the tranquility of the 
North, Henry found it neceſſary to attend to af- 
fairs in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, where 
the Welſh, encouraged by their new allies, the 
French, had, during the late commotions, fallen 
into the Engliſh marches with ſo much fury, that 
the king found it neceſſary to diſpatch his ſon, the 
prince of Wales, with a body of forces, to check 
their incurſions, while he prepared to follow with 
the main body of his army. But this deſign was 
defeared by the failure of his finances, which, up- 
on inſpection, proved inſufficient longer to main- 
tain his troops. In this exigence he called a coun- 
cil of war, when ſome of his chief officers propoſed 
that he ſhould ſeize the money and rich equipages 
of the prelates who ſerved in the expedition. The 
king appearing inclined to follow this advice, as it 
ſecured him a certain ſupply, Arundel, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſtood up, and boldly declared, 
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« That they ſhould win with blood whatever they 
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got from him and his retinue®,” This ſpirited op- 
poſition entirely damped the propoſal, the king not 
chuſing to quarrel with this reſolute and powerful 
prelate; and the archbiſhop made him amends for 
his forbearance, by procuring him the 'grant of a 
tenth in the next convocation: | 

Whilſt the king was buſted in theſe tranſactions, 
he had received advice that the court of France re- 
lolved to take advantage of the troubles of the na- 
tion; and it appears by the Collection of Public 
Acts +, that the duke of Orleans was to make a 
deſcent upon England, whilſt John, duke of Bur- 
gundy, who left his father this year, was to lay 
liege to Calais. We cannot here forbear obſerving 
that, notwithſtanding the truce confirmed almoſt 
every year by the two crowns, France never failed 
to ſhew a readineſs to improve every advantage 
procured by the unſettled ſtate of England, during 
this reign; but as Henry generally extricated him- 
lelf from his domeſtic difficulties, that faichleſs court 
reaped little benefit from its violation of the faith of 
treaties. Towards the end of this year, however, 
the Bretons, under the earl of St. Pol, made a 
deſcent upon the weſtern coaſts of this kingdom, 
where they committed many ravages and burned 
the town of Plymouth to the ground. Henry com- 
plaining of this violation of the truce, and receiv- 
ing only evaſive anſwers from the French court, 
permitted the inhabitants of Plymouth and other 
places in thoſe parts, to revenge the injuries they 
had received from the French. They accordingly 
equipped a ſmall fleet, the command of which they 
gave to one William Wilford, who acted as an ad- 
miral, though without the royal commiſſion, and 
had fuch ſucceſs againſt the enemy, that he took 
forty of their merchant-ſhips, burnt ſeveral more, 
and, making a deſcent upon the coaſt of Brittany, 
burnt and plundered the towns, villages, and coun« 
try for near twenty miles round. 

We learn from Monſtrelet, that about this time 
the duke of Orleans, one of the regents of France 
during the illneſs of its ſovereign Charles VI. who 
had frequent returns of inſanity, ſent a letter of de- 
hance to king Henry, reproaching him very hard 
with the murder of the Jate king Richard, and 
ill treatment to queen Iſabella, during her detainer 
in England; and, after many bitter expreſſions, 
challenged him to fingle combat. Henry returned 
an anſwer to this, in terms full of reſentment, and 
in particular denied the charge of his being acceſſa- 
ry to Richard's death, offering to juſtify himſelf by 
his {word againſt the duke: but theſe kind of chal- 
lenges ſeldom ever came to an iſſue ; for, as Mr. 
Voltaire very juſtly obſerves, the blood of the 
ſubjects generally flows on ſuch occaſions: and, 
indeed, we find Henry entering a formal com- 
plaint at the court of France, both againſt the 
duke of Orleans and the earl of Sr. Pol, the one 
for his defamatory and abuſive letters, and the 
other for his late hoſtile incurſions. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1404, the parliz 
ament was held at Weſtminſter, in which fir Arnold 
Savage, who was by the commons choſen their 
ſpeaker, firſt introduced the ceremony of modeſtly 
declining that honour, but he was forced to accept 
it T. The caſe of the earl of Northumberland was 

: the 


* Walſingham, p. 356. 
+ Rymer, vol. viii. p. 327, 336 — 382. 


t Mr. Guthrie acquaints us (from the rolls of parliament, 
s Hen. IV. n. 8.) that this ſpeaker in his requeſt for free- 
com 
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the firſt thing taken under conſideration by the 
houſe. That nobleman made his appearance be- 
fore the parliament on the ſixteenth, when he pre- 
ſented to the king a petition, imploring his cie- 
mency and the pertormance of the promile which 
he had made him at York +. Heary reterred this 
petition to the judges, to be proceeded upon atter 
the methods of common law: bur the lords entered 
a proteſt againſt this reference, declaring, that in 
caſes of treaſon, judgment belonged to them only. 
Then they took into conſideration the charge againſt 
the earl, and adjudged his offence to be neither 
treaſon nor telony, within the ſtatute of 25 Ed- 
ward III.“ but only a treipaſs, for which the ſaid 
carl was decreed to make fine and ranſom to the 
king. The earl, thus acquitted, petitioned that he 
might renew his oath of allegiance, which he ac- 
cordingly did, by {wearing upon the croſs of Can 


terbury; and then the king pardoned him his fine 


and ranſom ; which was ſo agreeabie to the com- 
mons, that they gave thanks to the king in full 
J arliament, as likewite to the lords for their juſt 
and equitable judgment. 

Thus ended this proſecution, the molt extraor- 


dinary (lays a modera hiſtorian), take 1t altoge- 


ther, that we have in the Engliſh hiſtory. If ever 
any man was guilty of treaſon, by the common 
and itatute law of England, the earl of Northum- 
berland certainly was; for he had notoriouſly en- 
gaged in the late rebellion ; and if the plan of it 
was not perhaps laid by himſelf, yer it gathered 
ſtrength by his ſupport: it was by his connivance 


and command that his fon openly appeared in it; 


and he himſelf, at the very time of the ſuppreſſion, 
was at the head of a body in arms to ſupport it. 


Yet we here ſee a houſe of parliament taking under 
their cognizance the provocations which ſubjects 


may receive from government eſtabliſhed by com- 


pact ; we find them reſuming the ancient powers of 
the Great Charter inveſted in them, of moderating 


the rigour of the law, of ſeparating ſeverity from 
judgment, of conſulting the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
tion, of weighing the circumſtances of conjunctures, 
of admitting the poſſibility of reſiſtance without the 
implication of treaſon, and themſelves becoming a 
living law for thoſe purpoſes for which no dead 
letter ever could provide. Such were the generous 


uſes which this houſe of peers made of its powers. 


They had ſeen the mad extremes to which privi- 
lege and prerogative had alternately driven matters 
in the late reign; and they regulated thoſe powers, 
and provided a barrier againſt the wanton enjoy- 
ment of either . 

But this parliament did not think that they had 
completed the great work of reſtoring public tran- 
quility without aboliſhing animoſities; at the re- 
queſt of the commons, therefore, the king com- 


A. D. 1404, 


manded the earls of Northumberland and Weg. 
moreland to be reconciled, as allo the firſt of theſe 
noblemen and the Scottith earl of Marche; and 
they embraced each other in token of future amitꝭ 
and affection : at the ſame time the earl of North. 
umberland cleared archbiſhop Arundel, Edward 
duke of York, and other noblemen, from having. 
any concern in the late conſpiracy, as had been 
maliciouſly reported concerning them; whereupon 
they were, in full parliament, declared by the king 
to be true and loyal ſubjects. bs 

The parliament next petitioned, that, ſeeing 
the unſettled ſtate of affairs between France and 
this kingdom, and the artifices and machinations 
made ule of by the former to ſtir up animoſities and 
diſlentions between the king's liegt ſubjects, in or- 
der to advantage itielt of interior commotions in 
the realm, the king would be pleaſed to order that 
all foreigners who had been brought over by the 
new queen, late duchels of Brittany, might be 
forthwith lent out of the kingdom. This requett 
the King granted with the beſt grace imaginable, 
permitting the queen to retain only eight of her fo- 
reign lervants about her; and nimſelf puiting away 
his own conteſlor with two gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber, upon tome complaints made againſt them 
by the commons, with this memorable declaration 
in full parliament, „ That he would do as much 
by any, however near, about his royal perſon, it 
they ſhould incur the hatred or indignation of his 

cople.” | 

The houſe next took under their conſideration 
the ſtate of the revenue and of the nation, and re- 
commended to Henry an attention to c2conomy, 
which was particularly neceſſary in the preſent ſtare 
of his affairs; and that he would ſettle the eftab- 
Iiſhment of his houſhold. Henry gave ſatisfactory 
aniwers to all thele petitions, and in particular re- 
ſtricted the charge of his houſe to ten thouſand one 
hundred pounds a year. Before we take leave of 
this parliament and its proceedings, it may not be 
amils to take notice of the firſt inſtance of that pri- 
vilege, by which a member is protected from arreſt 
or other actions at law, during the fitting of the 
houſe, and may himſelf protect his domeſtic ſer- 
vants from the like trouble; for a petition was now 
preſented by the parliament, praying, that ail ſuch 
perſons as ſhall arreſt any knight or burgeſs of the 
commons, or any of their ſervants, and know them 
to be ſuch, do fine at the king's will, and render 
treble damage to the party aggrieved.” Which 
was granted. | 

Nothing now remained but to grant a ſubſidy. 
Walſingham, on this occaſion, makes a heavy com- 
plaint againſt an oppreſſive and unuſual tax, of 
which the authors were fo aſnhamed, that they ex- 
prefly provided it ſhould not be brought into an 


dom of ſpeech to the commons, went farther than any of his 
predeceſſors had done: for he demanded that all cenſures for 
words ſpoke ia parliament, ſhould paſs in parliament only; nay 
he even petitions for liberty to complain of the grievances of 
the king's own government. He made another requeſt, that 
the lord chancellor ſhould be ordered, in preſence of the king 
and the parliament aſſembled, to recommend to the commons 
to aſſemble in their houſe by ſix o'clock, at lateſt, every morn- 


ing during the ſe ſſion of the ſaid parliament. I venture to put 


down thete particulars, ſays my author, becauſe they ſeem to 
mark the gradual progreſſions of the 2 of parliament, ſo 
much overlooked by our hiſtorians. Guth. Hiſt. Eng. vol. 11. 
_— | EE 
+ As this petition is not to be found in any of our hiſtorians, 
except the lait quoted, we ſhall, from him, give it in the very 


| words in which it was conceived. 


1 


| 


© To my moſt dreadful and ſovereign liege lord. 

J your humble liege, beſeech to your highneſs to have in 
remembrance my comyng to your worſhipfull preſence into 
Yorke of my free will, be your goodly letters; where I put 
me into your grace, as I that myght have kept your lawys and 
ſtatuitz as leigeance aſketh, and ipecially of gederins of power, 
and ziving of liverces ; at that time I put me in your grace, 
and zit doe, ze ſeyinge (you ſaying), and hit like to your 
heigneſſe, that all graceleſs ſhould I not go: wherefore I be- 
ſeech zou that zour high grace be not ſore on me at this tyme, 
and of all other thynges, which ze have examined me of, I 
have told you plainly; and of all I put mee holy in zoure grace. 

See p. 588. of this Hiſtory, 

t Guthrie, vol. ii. p. 44. 

example: 
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example“: however, we learn from Mr. Carte, 
who takes it from the ſubſidy-rolls of this ſeſſion, 
that the tax was only twenty ſhillings on every 
knight's fee (the halt of which uſed to be formerly 
paid for ſcutage), and twenty pence of everv one 
that had twenty pounds a year in land; and one 
ſhilling in the pound for money and goods, and fo 
upwards according to that rate. And as to the pro- 
viſo, he lays it was in thoſe times a cuſtomary form 
in all grants; in which aſſertion he is certainly 
warranted by undoubted authority, | 

I have been the more diffuſe in this account of 
the proceedings of this parliament, as they give us 
a better idea of the conſtitutional powers of the 
king and parliament, than is to be found in moſt 
of our hiſtorians. 

While the houle was yet ſitting the kingdom was 
alarmed by repeated attempts towards an invaſion 
from France. A party of Bretons landed, under 
the lord de Chaſtel, near Dartmouth, where they 
committed ſome depredations; but the country 
people aſſembling, ſoon beat them back to their 
ſhips, with great lols; their leader, de Chaſtel, was 
lain, and three lords, with twenty knights, taken 
priſoners. Walſingham tells us, that the women 
of thoſe parts ſignalized themlelves on this occa- 
ſion, by fighting with great bravery Þ. The ene- 
my had no better ſucceſs in another deſcent they 
made upon the Ile of Wight. The Welſh ſtill 
continued their incurſions upon the Engliſh borders, 
and with ſuch fury, that no Engliſhman near thoſe 
parts was ſafe upon his own eſtate. At laſt Glen- 
dour, who now publicly aſſumed the title of prince 
of Wales, had raiſed himſelf to ſuch a degree of con- 
ſcquence, that Trevor, biſhop of St. Aſaph, joined 
his party, and declared againſt Henry, who probably 
would have been more active in oppoſing the inſo- 
lence of the Welſh, had he not found work enough 
at home, through the intrigues of his own ſubjects. 

Not all the ſeverity which had been exerciſ— 
ed againſt thoſe who were infatuated with the 
falſe notions of Richard's being ſtill alive, could 
wholly eradicate that prepoſſeſſion, or prevent 
others from propagating the ſame improbable tale. 
About this time a rumour was again ſpread, that 
Richard was in Scotland ; and one Serle, who had 
been a gentleman of his bed-chamber, was ſo cu- 
rious to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth by paying a vi- 
ſit to his pretended old maſter ; and, whether the 
perſon ſhewed to him ſo much reſembled Richard 
that the other was deceived; or that, from motives 
of his own he thought proper to countenance the 
fiction, it is certain that he wrote word over to 
many people, that he had actually ſeen, and was 
then about the perſon of, the depoſed monarch. 
The teſtimony of a man who could not be thought 
to be miſtaken, produced ſo great an effect, that 
many ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by the im- 
polition. Among others, the old counteſs of Ox- 
ford (mother to the late duke of Ireland, who had 
been baniſhed, and died abroad) believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, the ſtory, and took incredible 
pains to ſpread it about; and to give it the better 
colour, ſhe ordered a great number of ſilver badges 
to be made, with Richard's device, which was an 
hart, and ſent them as preſents, in his name, to all 


| whom ſhe believed well affected to his memory: 
in fine, ſhe andSerle were ſo incredibly ſucceſsful in 
their ſcheme, both in the ſouth and north of Eng- 
land, that Henry began to fear the conſequences, 
and gave orders for ſeizing the counteſs of Oxford, 
with her ſecretary, who was in the ſecret. Some 
time after, Serle was ſeized on the borders of the 
North, and hanged at Berwick : as, before his 
death, he confeſied the cheat, and that he was con- 
cerned in the death of the duke of Gloceſter, his 
execution put an end to the report. The old 
counteſs, after a few months conſinement, was, by 
Henry's order, ſet at liberty again. 

As Henry tulpected the carl of Northumberland 
of having favoured this cheat, he made a progrels 
to Pontetract, where, on the twenty-ſeventh of Au- 
gult, he confirmed an agreement made with the ear], 
who thereby obliged himſelf to put into Henry's 
hands the town of Berwick upoa Tweed, with 
Piercy caſtle, all the cuſtoms ot Berwick, to the 
amount of five hundred marks per annum, toge- 
ther with the caſtle of Jedburgh and all its appurtc- 
nances : in lieu of which the earl was to receive an 
equivalent for himſelf and his heirs, or elſe to have 
the ſaid caſtles and premiſſes redelivered to him. 

It doth not appear to what purpoſes the ſupplies, 
granted by the laſt parliament (which broke up in 
March), were employed; but Henry was already 
in ſuch want of money, that he was neceſſitated to 
call another parliament this year, on the ſixth of 
October. As, notwithſtanding the ſceming har- 
mony which ſubſiſted between the crown and the 
people in the laſt ſeſſions, Henry could not forbear 
being uneaſy at the dictatorial powers the commons 
had lately aſſumed, he reſolved, on this occaſion, 
to have a parliament to his mind, for which purpoſe 
he made uſe of a very extraordinary expedient; for 
in the writ which he now iſſued for the meeting of 
the parliament, which was to be held at Coventry, 
on the day above-mentioned, he ordered the ſhe- 
riffs to return none as members ** who had the leaſt 
knowlege in law whatloever.” From hence this 
parliament took the name of Parliamentarium 1a- 
doctum, or the Illiterate Parliament. 

This famous ſeſſion was opened by the biſhop of 
Lincoln, brother to the king, and chancellor of 
England, who complain:d of the ſcanty aid granted 
to the king by the laſt parliament, and ſetting forth 
his great want of a farther ſupply. Upon this the 
members of the houſe of commons, the next day, 
preſented a remonſtrance to the king, ſetting forth, 
That, without burthening his people, he might 
ſupply his occaſions by ſeizing the temporalities of 
churchmen, and apply them to the public uſe.” 
They moreover obſerved, That the clergy poſ- 
ſeſſed a third part of the lands of the kingdom, 
without doing the king any perſonal ſervice, and 
that it was therefore but juſt they ſhould contribute 
out of their revenues to the exigencies of the ſtate: * 
adding, „that it was evident the riches of the 
clergy made them negligent in their duty; and the 
leſſening their exorbitant revenues would be of real 
advantage, both to church and ſtate .“ 

The manner in which the king received this ad- 
dreſs plainly ſhewing that he was not averſe to the pro- 


| poſal, Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ma- 


Take his own words: “ Conceſſores ipſi, & authores dicti 
tallagii, in perpetuum latere poſteros voluerunt: nempe ſub ea 
tantum conditione concedebatur, ne traharetur poſter1us in ex- 
emplum, nec ſervarentur ejus evidentiæ in theſauria regia, 


57 


nec in ſcaccario, vel ſcriptum vel recordationes ejuſdem proti- 
nus poſt datum compotum cremarentur. P. 369, 370. 

+ Ibid. p. 372. 

t Cotton's Abridgement. Rapin. 
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naged for the clergy, oppoſed the commons with 
great ſpirit: he ſhewed, © that the clergy had ever 
been more liberal of their properties than the laity 
had; that when the latter had granted a fifteenth, 
the clergy frequently gave a tenth; that though the 
religious, and molt of the ſecular clergy perhaps, 
did not ſerve in the field, yet that they furniſhed 
out foldiers, and thoſe well appointed and well 


armed, to ſerve in their ſtead ; and, laſtly, that, 


as clergymen and ſubjects, they were as uleful in 
their ſtations as the laity themſelves; and concluded 
with declaring, that he would have his head ſtruck 
off rather than ſuffer the church to be deprived of 
her ſmalleſt right.” This firmneſs ſtaggered Henry : 
it had ever been his maxim to keep well the clergy, 
and therefore he thought proper not to irritate them 
on this occaſion, and, ſuddenly changing his pur- 
poſe, he anſwered the archbiſhop, that he blamed 
not his zeal, on the contrary he gave him his royal 
word that he would to his utmoſt protect the 
church, both in her properties and immunities, 
and that he would leave her in a rather better con- 
dition than that in which he had found her. The 
commons finding themſelves diſappointed in their 
demand by the conſtancy of the prelate, and the 
conceſſion of the king, abandoned their whole pro- 
ject; and, on the twenty-cighth of November, 
they, with the affent of the lords, granted to the 
king two fifteenths and two tenths, the ſubſidy of 
wool, wool-fells, and ſkins, viz. of denizens, for 
every ſack of wool forty-three ſhillings and four 
pence; the like ſum on every two hundred and forty 
wool-fells; and for every laſt of ſkins, five pounds: 
of aliens, ten ſhillings more on every particular, 
for two years; and three ſhillings for every tun of 
wine paſſing and repaſſing the realm; and twelve 
pence on every pound of merchandize : on condi- 
tion the ſame ſhould not be employed but only for 
the maintenance of the wars and the defence of 
the kingdom, The clergy at the ſame time granted 
a tenth and a half tenth, on the like conditions “. 
The ancient inheritance of the crown having 
been parcelled out in grants to private perſons, the 
commons complained of ſuch alienations, and not 
only adviſed a reſumption, but enacted a ſtature, 
impowering the king to take, for one year, the pro- 
firs of all annuities, fees, or wages granted ſince the 
reign of Edward III. excepting, however, from this 
reſumption certain officers of ſtate, juſtices, barons 
of the Exchequer, and other miniſters of any of his 
courts of judicature. It was alfo decreed, that he 
ſhould enjoy for the hke term all the hereditaments 
alienated from the crown, except fuch as were 
granted to the queen and the royal family, or con- 


' firmed to the poſſeſſor by act of parliament. They 


alſo reſolved that proclamation ſhould be made, 
« That all ſuch as have any patents granted fince 
the fortieth year of Edward III. of any annual va- 
lue, for life or years, do, on pain of forfeiting the 
ſame, bring them in by a day preſcribed, to the 
end that ſuch as deſerve the ſame may have conti- 
nuance, and the reſt be revoked.” 

After theſe ſteps, on a petition preſented to the 
houſe by the prince of Wales, they voted him one 
thouſand marks per annum, for maintaining a body 
of men to defend theWelſh Marches : they recom- 
mended the king's ſons, John and Humphrey, to 
their father for honourable preferment : they allo, 
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in an addreſs to the king, deſired the duke of York 
| might receive the arrears due to him for his ſervices 
in Guienne; and that reſtitution might be made to 
Richard, brother to the duke of York, of tome 
valuable jewels, which were in the hands of the 
late king Richard,“ 

Thus ended the remarkable parliament of Co- 
ventry, called the Illiterate Parliament, in which 
Henry's hopes had been greatly diſappointed ; for 
there is little room to doubt that, had he been, as 
he expected, ſupported by the houſe of peers, he 
would have rivalled the mot arbitrary of his pre- 
deceſſors in the extenſion of the royal prerogative, 
but, as things ſtood, he made an artful turn, and 
prevented matters coming to a rupture between 
him and the clergy, who, as the archbiſhop threat- 
ened, would have had it in their power to have 
created him an infinite deal of trouble; for though 
all was ſeemingly quiet in the kingdom, about the 
beginning of the next year, 1405, a dangerous 
conſpiracy was formed againſt his perſon and go. 
vernment. 

The Piercys, notwithſtanding their defeat ar 
Shrewſbury, with the death of the earl of Worceſter 
and Henry Hotſpur, remained {till in great power 
and credit with the public, and the earl of North- 
umberland acquired an additional eſteem on account 
of the ſufferings of his family. Thomas Mowbray, 
earl of Nottingham and earl-marſhal, ſon to the 
duke of Norfolk, whom Henry, while ooly duke 
of Hereford, had accuſed of high treaſon, and by 
that means procured his perpetual exile, and Ri- 

| chard Scroope, archbiſhop of York, brother to the 
late earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, when duke of 
Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, ſtill continued 
to harbour an implacable rancour againſt that 
prince, and they foon found means to engage 
Northumberland in their party, who well knew, 
though he had obtained a pardon, he muſt never 
hope to recover his intereſt and confidence with his 
ſovereign. Theſe heads of the conſpiracy were ſoon 
Joined by the lords Bardolf, Haſtings, Fauconbridge, 
and a great number of gentlemen of figure and 
fortune in their own countries. The earl of North- 
umberland in perſon took a journey into France 
and Scotland, in order to bring thoſe two courts 
to ſupport their ſchemes, and the encouragement 
he met with in this negociation, gave ſuch life to 
the conſpiracy that a plan at laſt was formed for an 
inſurrection in the North of England, a deſcent 
into Wales, and the ſiege of Henry's moſt impor- 
tant places in France: but Henry, either by his 
good fortune or prudent conduct, as eaſily ſup- 
preſſed this rebellion ae the former. 

It was in February this year, 1405, that he firſt 
diſcovered ſome ill deſign was forming againſt him, 
though without being able to detect the principal 
authors. The children of the earl of Marche, whom 
Henry kept as hoſtages (and whoſe father ſtill re- 
mained in Glendour's hands), were ſuddenly con- 
veyed out of Windſor caſtle, the place of their 
confinement, and were well upon their way towards 
the Marches of Wales, when they were all taken 
by Henry's ſcouts, and brought back again to their 
| priſon. The widow of the lord Spenſer, earl of 
Gloceſter, who was beheaded at Briſtol, and ſiſter 
of the duke of York, was ſeized upon ſuſpicion of 


| having procured their eſcape by employing a ſmith 


* Clauf, 5 Hen, IV. m. 4. Cotton's Abridgm. p. 438. 
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to make falſe keys to the apartments in which they 
were kept: the ſmith ſuffered death; and the 
counteſs, when examined before the council, to 


ſave herſelf, accuſed her brother, the duke of Vork, 


of having put her upon the attempt. The duke 
was hereupon put under arreſt, and ſent priſoner to 
Pevenſey cattle (in Suſſex), and his eſtates confiſ- 
cated ; but in a ſhort time, for want of ſufficient 
roof, he was reſtored to his liberty and effects. 

This attempt, however, gave a terrible alarm to 
Henry, who was apprehenſive his enemies would 
form ſome new plot in favour of the earl of Marche; 
and as he knew Glendour was always ready to 
contenance the malecontents, he reſolved to leave 
no means untried for reducing that rebel, who had 
lately been ſo ſucc-fstul as to get himſelf formally 
acknowleged prince of Wales by the French court, 
with which he treated on the footing of a ſovereign 
independent prince, and had concluded a ſtrict al- 
liance with that court, offenſive and defenſive, 
againſt Henry of Lancaſter, by fea and land. This 
treaty had been ratified at the caſtle of Llampader, 
in Cardiganſhire, the twelfth of January this year. 

Henry, apprized of all theſe proceedings, thought 
no time was to be loſt, and accordingly ſent his brave 
ſon, the prince of Wales, with a ſtout army, to 
reduce Owen to reaſon. The prince was not long 
before he entered the enemy's country, and, on 
the eleventh of March he forced them to a general 
engagement at Mynydh Pwlwellyn, in Monmouth- 
ſhire, in which he totally defeared their army, con- 
fiſting of eight thouſand men, under the command 
of Griffith, the eldeſt ſon of Owen Glendour, who 
was himſelf ſlain on the ſpor, with upwards of 
thirteen hundred of his men, as appears by aletter 
wrote by the prince of Wales to his father, after 
the battle *. But this defeat was far from crufhing 
the rebellion; on the contrary, Owen made freſh 
preparations for repairing his loſs, and having by 
this time been made acquainted with the conſpi- 
racy hatching in the North, he entered into a treaty 
with the confederates, who were now ready to ſtrike 
the blow they had ſo long meditated, and waited 
only to be joined by the earl of Northumberland ; 
but that nobleman not being able to get his forces 
in time, and the conſpirators having received ad- 
vice that Henry had, by ſome means, gotren 1n- 
telligence of their motions, and was ſecretly pre- 
paring to ſurprize them, they took to arms before 
Northumberlend could join them ; and the city of 
York immediately declaring for them, it had ſo 
happy an influence upon their affairs, that almoſt 
all who could bear arms in the neighbouring coun- 
ties appeared in their quarrel. Upon this the arch- 
biſhop of York drew up a manifeſto againſt king 
Henry, which was poſted upon the doors of the 
monaſteries and upon the gates of the city of York. 
This manifeſto ran in the name of the archbiſhop 
and all his adherents; and, after exprefling by way 
of preamble, the obligations they were under by 
their oaths to king Richard II. to bear faith and 
true allegiance to him as long as he lived, and to 
his heirs ſucceeding him by ſuch title,” it ſet forth 
the following nine articles of miſgovernment and 
uſurpation againſt Henry. 3 

. That when he (Henry) arrived in England, 
he had proteſted and ſworn that he came for no 
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other purpoſe but the recovery of his private eſtate, 
without having any pretenſions to the crown, which 
he nevertheleſs uſurped. 

&« II. That, like an arch traitor, he had impri- 
ſoned his ſovereign, compelled him to reſign his 
royal dignity, and then put him to death in a bar- 
barous manner. 

« III. That, ſince the death of Richard, he had 
unjuſtly detained the crown from Edmund Morti- 
mer, earl of Marche, to whom it lawfully belonged. 

„IV. That he had unjuſtly put to death ſeveral 
perſons of quality, who were guilty of no other 
crime but endeavouring to redreis the abuſes of the 
government, and, contrary to law, had impriſoned 
the biſhops by his ſole authority. 

V. That he had oppreſſed the people by un- 
neceſſary taxes, and intimidated them by threats 
from complaining of the grievance. 

VI. That he had violated the privileges of the 
nation, and broken the oath he had taken at his co- 
ronation, by encroaching upon the freedom of elec- 
tions for members of parliament. 

« VII. That in a parliament held at Winche- 
ſter +, he had given his aſſent to a pernicious ſta- 
tute againſt the church of Rome, and the power 
conferred by St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, in conſe- 
quence of which ſtatute ſimony, perjury, and other 
diſorders, were introduced among the clergy as well 
as the nobility, who fold vacant benefices to un- 
qualified perſons. 

VIII. That, notwithſtanding the repeated ſo- 
licitations of his council, he had refuſed to pay the 
ranſom of the earl of Marche; and evaded his juſt 
petition, by falfely charging that nobleman with 
having voluntarily furrendered himſelf priſoner to 
Owen Glendourdwy. 

N. Laſtly, For all theſe reaſons, they (the 
archbiſhop and other noblemen and perſons men- 
tioned in the manifeſto) declare the lord Henry of 
Derby to be a traitor to king Richard, and his heirs, 
pronounce him perjured and excommunicate, for 
taking up arms againſt that prince and murdering 
him; and, with regard to their own proceedings, 
affirm that theſe were the cauſes which induced 
them to take arms, with deſign to deliver the na- 
tion from the oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, and to 
ſeat the lawful heir upon the throne of England.” 

Ralph, earl of Weſtmoreland, with the lord John 
of Lancaſter, Henry's third ſon, the lord Fitz 
Hugh, the lord Rivers, the lord Umfreville, with 
ſome other noblemen, being at that time appointed 
to watch the Scottiſh Marches, no ſooner heard of 
this inſurrection than they advanced with their 
forces, in hopes to take the revolters unprepared 
to make a defence ; but they found themlelves 
greatly miſtaken, for when they came to Shipton 
Moor, about ſix miles to the northward of York, 
they found the archbiſhop and the earl of Notting- 
ham there, with an army of ſeventeen thouſand 
men, drawn up in excellent order ready to engage. 
Weſtmoreland perceiving the enemy out- numbered 
his followers, and ſeemed determined to conquer 
or die, altered his plan of giving them battle, and, 
according to Walfingham, who has been implicitly 
followed in his relation of this event by almoſt all 
our hiſtorians , reſolved to deſeat them by a ftra- 


tagem; but the ſtory of the trick he put upon 


* Rymer's Fœdera, vol. viii. 7 
t Compl. Hit. p. 292. Rapin, vol. iv. p. 162. 


+ In the ſecond year of his reign. See Statutes at Large, by Ruff head, vol. i. p. 435. 
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the archbiſhop, is ſo very full of inconſiſtencies, 
and ſo little agreeable to ihe character of that pre- 
late, that we rather chute, with Mr. Guthrie, to 
adopt the account of another old author (Ayton), 
who lays, that the earl of Weltmoreland tent a 
meſlenger to the archbiſhop of York and the earl of 
Nottingham, requetting a conterence to propole 
articles ot accommodation, to which thele two chiets 
ot the inſurgents contenting, when they came to 
diſcourſe together, the earl of Weltmorcland made 
them ſenſible that their affairs were quite deſpe- 
rate, and that they could have no manner of hopes 
of tuccels againſt both armies, that of his own and 
the king's, which was on the road and within 
two or three days march ot them; and that their 
only courſe was to throw themſelves upon the king's 
mercy, by {ſurrendering to himſelf and the lord John 
of Lancaſter; which they accordingly did, and were 
conducted priſoners to York. It is very probable, 
that in the courſe of this conference, Weitmoreland 
might have promiſed them, in the king's name, 
terms that he was not certain the latter would agree 
to; but, upon the whole, this ſtory carries the 
greateſt air of truth, eſpecially when we conſider 
that their certainty of the carl of Northumberland 
not being able to join them betore the king's army 
ſhould come, might induce them to cloſe with 
Weſtmorcland's propoſal. | 

Henry was at this time on the road to the North, 
and coming to Pontefract four days after, viz. on 
the third of June, ordered the liberties of the city 
of York to be ſeized. As loon as he arrived at 
Biſhop's Thorpe, on the eighth of that month, he 
would have fir William Galcoigne, chiet-juſtice of 
England, try archbiſhop Scroope tor high-trealon, 
and pals ſentence upon him ; but this judge, ab- 
lolutely refuſed, telling the king that, by the con- 
ſtitution, neither his highneſs, nor any perſon in vir- 
tue of his commiſſion, could be authoriſed to ſit 
upon the life of a biſhop ; but Henry, who feared 
it he brought him to a trial by his peers, he would 
flip through his hands as Northumberland had 
(with whoſe caſe his was ſimilar), reſolved to ſatisfy 
his revenge in another way, and iſſued a commil- 
fion appointing fir William Fulthorp to try and pals 
ſentence upon the archbiſhop and the reſt of the 
conſpirators; in conſequence of which the arch- 
biſhop, with the earl-marſha], fir John Lamplugh, 
and fir Robert Plumpton, were, the day after 
Whitſunday, carried in a moſt ignominious man- 
ner to the place of execution, where they all ſut- 
fered, eſpecially the archbiſhop, with exemplary 
_ conſtancy and reſignation, perſiſting to the laſt in 
juſtifying their undertaking. This was the firſt 
inſtance of a biſhop ſuffering death in England up- 
on the ſentence of the civil judges ; and the pope 
was ſo incenſed at it, that he excommunicated all 
who had any hand in the death of the prelate, and 
it coſt Henry large ſums of money to procure abſo- 
lution. | 

After theſe trials and executions were over, 
Henry's chief attention was to get the earl of 
Northumberland into his power. With this view 
he ſet out, at the head of his army, now conſiſting, 
by its junction with that under the earl of Weſt— 
moreland and the lord John of Lancaſter, of up- 
wards of thirty- ſeven thouſand men, and, entering 
Northumberland, advanced towards Berwick, where 
the earl had ſhut himſelf up, upon hearing of the 
fate of the archbiſhop and his friends: the king, in 
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his way, took the caſtles of Warkworth, Alnwict 
and ſeveral other places belonging to the earl; but 
when he came to Berwick, he learned that noble. 
man had, on his approach, retired into Scotland, 
together with his grandicn and the lord Bardolf, 
with ſome others ot his principal friends. Henry, 
while he ſtopped at Durham, gave orders for the 
execution of the lords Haſtings and Faucenbridge, 
fir John Colvil of the Dale, and fir John Grifich, 
who had been found in arms under arcibithon 
Scroope. Henry having entered Berwick, remained 
there to reſt his troops; but they were again called 
into the field by the perfidy of the French, of who! 
proceedings it is now necefary to take a review, 

In conſequence of the treaty which the duke of 
Orleans, who governed that kingdom, and who 
paid no regard to the truce ſubſiſting with England, 
had entered into with Owen Glendourdwy, he ſent 
the conſtable d*Albret and the count d' Armagnac, 
in the ſpring of this year, with an army into Gui— 
enne, where they reduced ſixty places belonging 
to the Engliſh, The duke himſclf made an at- 
tempt upon Bourg and Blaye, the duke of Bur- 
gundy rceivived to undertake the ſicge of Calais, 
and, in order to facilitate the enterprize, the count 
de St. Pol attempted to ſurprize the caſtlæ of la 
Marck ; but he wes repulicd by the garrion of Ca— 
lais, even after he had made a lodgment in the 
court-yard of the caltle, An armament was allo 
fitted out, in order to make a deſcent on Wales 
and join Owen Glendourdy, Which was ready to 
put to {ca juſt as Henry had finiſned his expedition 
into the North. The command of this fleet was 
given to the marſhal de Montmorency. who, lailing 
trom Breit, landed, on the fourteenth of July, ar 
Milford Haven, with an army of twelve thouſand 
men, joined Owen Glendour, and they marched 
together and took Caermarthen, Worceſter, and 
ſeveral other places in that part of the country, 
making a prodigious booty. 

Henry, though juſt come off from a fatiguing 
expedition, no ſooner received intelligence of the 
deſcent of the French, than he drew his troops out 
of their quarters, and marched to defend the bor- 
ders and give the invaders battle; but he was fo 
retarded by bad weather and other accidents, that, 
he could not come up with them before they had 
retired to their own country, and the Frenca had 
reimbarked for the continent; and having loſt the 
greateſt part of his baggage in the march, and the 
leaſon continuing very inclement, he, with great: 
difficulty, retreated to Worceſter, from whence 
he, by ſlow marches got to London about the 1at- 
ter end of October. The French, however, did 
not come off without ſome lots on their fide ; for 
out of one hundred and forty fail of ſhips which 
they brought over with them, betwen thirty and 
forty of them were burnt in Milford Haven by an 
Engliſh fleet under the lord Berkeley and Henry 
Pay, a ſea- officer, while the French were, in con- 
junction with Glendour, ravaging the country. 

The earl of Northumberland, after his flight 
from Berwick, was received in Scotland by the lord 
Fleming, a nobleman of great intereſt, who gave 
him a powerful ſupport; but an event which hap- 
pened toon after, obliged Northumberland to ſeek 
another aſylum. . 

Robert III. continued ſtill ſo weak and infirm, 
that his brother the duke of Albany, was encou- 
raged to contrive and execute the molt execrable 
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treaſons againſt his family and government. On | 


pretence of ſome irregularities, he had extorted an 
order from that ſimple monarch to confine his eldeſt 
ſon, David, prince-royal of Scotland, in the caſtle 
of Falkland, where that unhappy prince was ſtarved 
ro death by his inhuman uncle. How cautious ſo- 
ever the latter was to conceal the barbarous action, 
Robert was informed of it; but the murderer be- 
ing too potent for juſtice, Robert durſt not attempt 
revenge, but, to prevent any future event of this 
dreadful nature, he reſolved to put James, now 
become his eldeſt ſon, out of the reach of his trea- 
cherous brother. With this view he ordered the 
young prince's governors, the earl of Orkney, and 
the hiſhop of St. Andrew's, toconvey their illuſtrious 
pupil to France, where his family had always found 
an aſylum in their misfortunes. Unfortunately, 
the ſhip in which the prince was going over, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, who conveyed the 
young prince, who was then 1n the fourteenth year 
of his age, with his two governors, to court, when 
Henry ordered James to be lodged in the Tower, 
in violation of the truce that ſtill ſubſiſted between 
the two nations, and of the rights of hoſpitality, to 
the benefit of which his unhappy father had recom- 
mended him by letters to Henry, in caſe the prince 
ſhould be driven into any port of England by ſtreſs 
of weather. The wretched father died within three 
days after he received this melancholy news, and 
the duke of Albany took upon himſelf the regency 
during the impriſonment of the young prince to 
whom the crown was devolved. 

This accident rendered the Scots extremely cau- 
tious of offending the court of England, and it 
was reſolved to diſmiſs the earl of Northumberland 
and the reſt of the Engliſh rebels from protection 
in Scotland, upon which the earl was obliged retire 
to Wales, from whence he got over to France. 

It now remains to give a ſummary account of 
ſome few remarkable events which diſtinguiſhed 
this year, and could not be properly introduced in 
their order of occurrence. 

A treaty of marriage having been concluded 
between Henry's ſecond daughter, Philippa of 
Lancaſter, and Eric, king of Denmark, the young 
princeſs was ſent over in July, to take poſſeſſion of 
her new dignity. 

This year allo, on the third of October, the king 
made a grant to fir John Stanley, of the Ile of Man, 
the poſſeſſion whereof remained in that noble fa- 
mily (honoured, in the firſt year of Henry VII. 
with the title of earl of Derby) till lately, when it 
fell to the duke of Athol “. 

All the diſturbances within the kingdom of 
England being now ſuppreſſed, Henry convoked 
a parliament at Weſtminſter, on the firſt of March, 
1406, and as he ſtood in great need of a ſupply, he 
readily gave his aſſent to ſeveral petitions of the 
commons, preſented to him by ſir John Tibbetoft, 
or Tiptoft, whom they had choſen their ſpeaker, 
and in particular to one for ſecuring the freedom of 
elections; and accordingly it was enacted, That 
at the next county holden after the delivery of the 
writ of parliament, all there preſent, as well ſuitors 
ſummoned for the ſame cauſe as others, ſhall attend 
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to the elections of the knights for the parliament ; 
and 1n the full county they ſhall proceed to the 
election freely and without affection or partiality, 
notwithſtanding any requeſt or commandment to 
the contrary: and after they are choſen, their names 
ſhall be written in an indenture, under the ſeals of 
all them that did chuſe them, and tacked to the 
writ of parliament, which indenture ſnall be holden 
for the ſheriff's return of the ſaid writ f.“ 

As ſoon as this act had received the royal aſſent, 
Henry demanded an aid of money; but was plainly 
told there was no occaſion for it; nay, the ſpeaker, 
Tiprofr, who ſeems to have indulged himſelf in an 
extraordinary liberty of ſpeech, flatly told the chan- 
cellor, who addreſſed the houſe in the king's name, 
that the very reaſons alleged for procuring a ſup- 
ply, were rather grounds tor the juſt complaints 
of the commons againſt the adminiſtration : ſuch 
were the loſs of ninety- ſix caſtles and towns, in the 
laſt year, in Guienne, and the imminent danger 
of the reſt; the loſs of a great part of Ireland, 
though there had never been greater ſums given 
for its defence; the bad condition of the Marches 
bordering on Scotland; though the grant of ſup- 
plies for cheir defence were much greater than uſu- 
al; the rebellion of Wales, which ſtill continued 
unſubdued, to the ruin of many gentlemen's eſtates 
in the borders of that country, though the people 
had been impoveriſhed by the heavy impoſt and 
charge laid on them for carrying on the war againſt 
Glendourdwy and his followers.” He concluded 
with obſerving, „that the commons lamented the 
general poverty of the nation, and deſired a remedy 
in thoſe caſes, and a better government; as like- 
wiſe that ſome axconomy might be obſerved in 
the expences of the royal houſhold, which were 
much higher than in the reigns of former kings, 
and yet increaſing daily, though there were no con- 
ſiderable nor ſufficient perſons therein, it being for 
the moſt part filled with a ſet of worthleſs people; 
and therefore prayed that a council might be cho- 
ſen, conſiſting of the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
other lords of parliament, by whoſe advice and con- 
ſent all the executive parts were to be tranſacted, 
and an oath impoſed upon them for the better dif- 
charge of their duty ; for their trouble in which 
they were to have reaſonable ſalaries allowed them.” 

The next head of parliamentary buſineſs which 
happened this year related to the navy: for it hav- 
ing appeared, upon examination, that the money 
granted laſt parliament for the defence of the king- 
dom by ſea, had not been appropriated ro the 
purpoſes for which it was voted, and that the royal 
navy was in a ruinous condition, a motion was 
made, ** That a contract ſhould be made with the 
merchants of the kingdom, that they ſhould have 
the cuſtody of the ſea from the firſt of May, nexc 
enſuing, to the feaſt of St. Michael that ſame year, 
1406, and from that time till Michaelmas 1407 ; 
that they ſhould provide, at their own expence, one 
thouſand ſeamen and two thouſand marines. For 
thele charges they were to have, upon account, 
twelve pence upon every pound (ad valorem, I 
ſuppoſe) of merchandize, three ſhillings on every 
tun of wine, and the fourth part of the ſubſidy of 


* Who, on the deceaſe of the late earl of Derby, ſucceeded 
thereto, and alſo to an Engliſh peerage (by the title of baron 
Strange of Knockyn), in right of his grandmother, a daughter 
of the houſe of Derby, in whoſe male iſſue they were ſettled. 
The frequent complaints of that Iſle's being a receptacle and 
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conveyance for run goods, by which the revenue has been con- 

ſiderably injured, has, it is ſaid, induced the crown to think 

of purchaſing it, and annexing it to ſome of the northern 
counties. . 

+ See Ruffhead's Statutes, vol. i. p. 269. 
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wool, wool-fells, and ſkins, granted in the laſt 
parliament. . It was farther provided that the mer- 
chants ſhould have privy-leals for raiſing the ſaid 
ſums; that the property of all captures they might 
make ſhould be veſted in themſelves, but that 
the king might have a power of giving commiſſions 
to two admirals, who were allo. to be nominated by 
themſelves, and were to have a proportionable ſhare 
of the prize-money. Farther it was provided, that 
if the king ſhould think proper to fit out the royal 
navy, or to conclude a final peace, which might 
render the lervice of the merchants needleſs, he 
was to give them timely notice thereof, and they 
were to be allowed all reaſonable charges for their 
fervice *. - 

Mortified as Henry muſt naturally be at ſo many 
tokens of the diſtruft of this parliament, and ſtill 
more at their refractorineſs on the head of ſupplies, 
he had many reaſons to diſſemble his diſcontent : 
he thought his beſt courle for breaking this ſpirit 
of reformation and complaint, was to tire the mem- 
bers out by a long attendance in parliament, in 
thoſe days an intolerable grievance to the conſtitu- 
ents, who were obliged to ſupport their expences 
during their being on ſuch ſervice; and no leſs irk- 
ſome to the members themiclves, whoſe family- 
affairs frequently ſuffered conſiderably during their 
abſencefrom their eſtates. He had already adjourned 
the parliament from the third to the twenty-fifth of 
April, andthenfromday today to the eighth of May. 
He now continued the ſeſſions till the latter end of 
December, and then they voted a ſupply, but un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions, that Henry could not touch 
above ſix thouſand pounds for his own ule, the reſt 
being appropriated to public ſervices. During the 
former part of this latter ſeſſion, Henry had pro- 
cured a ſtatute to be enacted, entailing the crown 
upon his ſons and their male iſſue, by which fla. 
grant act of injuſtice the rights of all females, or 
their deſcendants, to the crown of England, were 
entirely cut off; but the houſe becoming duly ſen- 
ſible of the ill effects that might ariſe from this de- 
viation from the uſual courſe of ſucceſſion, the act 
was afterwards, on the twenty ſecond of Septem- 
ber, repealed, which repeal is ſigned by all the 
peers, ſpiritual and 25 and by the ſpeaker 
in the name of the houſe of commons. 

The clergy were particularly active in this par- 
liament againſt the Lollards, and obtained a moſt 
iniquitous and tyrannical edict againſt them, name- 
ly, that every officer or miniſter whatſoever, might 
apprehend and enquire of (that is proſecute and 
pals ſentence againſt) ſuch Lollards, without any 
other commiſſion ; and that no ſanctuary ſhould 
protect them.” Neither did their reverences for- 
get themſelves; for, among other advantages, they 
obtained that no commiſſion for arraying or levy- 
ing of men ſhould concern them, nor ſhould they 
be ſubje& thereto, as in the time of the late king 


Richard: in return tor this indulgence, they granted. 


the king a new ſubſidy on ſtipendiary prieſts, men- 
dicant friars, and chantry prieſts, at an aſſeſſment 
of three ſhillings and four pence per head, At 
length, on the twenty-ſecond of December, this 
parliament broke up, after having ſat above nine 
months. 

The refractorineſs of the parliament was not the 


only thing that gave Henry uneaſineſs this year, 
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for the French attempted another deſcent on Wales 
to favour the operations of Owen Glendour; has 
being overtaken by a terrible tempeſt, the greateſt 
part of their fleet periſhed, and the remainder re. 
turned to Brittany in a ſhattered condition. The 
Scots hikewiſe threatened an invaſion of England 
in revenge for the detention of their young king. 
To provide againſt thele exigencies, Henry found 
himſelf neceſſitated to enter into a twofold treaty 
with thoſe courts ; a match was propoſed between 
the prince of Wales and one ot the daughters of 
France; but the propoſal ſeems to have met with 
little regard from the French : and as to the SCots, 
the now governor of that people (the duke of Al- 


| bany) ſeemed as little pliable z however, it was at 


length agreed that the truce between the two kino- 
doms ſhould be continued for one year longer, and 
that a ſtop ſhould be put to the hollilitics already 
begun by the Scots on the borders. Henry allo 
made a treaty with the duke of Burgundy, as ear! 
of Flanders, by which a kind of tariff of trade was 
to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding any war that might be 
berween France and England. 

This year 1s remarkable for the death of the 
famous fir Robert Knolles, who had acquired fo 
much military reputation in the reign of king Ed- 
ward III. In the beginning of this reign he was 
ſeneſchal or governor of Guienne; but afterwards, 
being weary of a life of too much hurry and action, 
he came over to England, and retired to his manor 
of Scene Thorp, in Nortolk, where he dicd, in a 
very advanced age, on the fifth of Auguſt, and 
was buried in the church of the White Friars, in 
London, which he had newly built. He lkewiſe 
built the ſtately ſtone bridge at Rocheſter; and 
founded a college for ſecular canons at Pontefract, 
in Yorkſhire +. 

In the year 1407, the French ſtill continued to 
ſupport the Welſh rebellion, but the vigilance of 
the prince of Wales prevented them from effect- 
ing any thing of conſequence ; and the Engliſh, 
the ſummer before, had taken the caſtle of Llam- 
pader, belonging to Owen Glendour; and in the 
ſpring of this year they greatly diſtreſſed the French 
navigation under the command of one of their ad- 
mirals, Henry Pay, who took no leſs than one 
hundred and ten of their ſhips, belonging to Ro- 
chelle and other ports, all of them richly laden. 

This year was uſhered in with ſeveral ſymptoms 
of diſaffection among the people, by certain per- 
ſons having the boldneſs to poſt up, in ſeveral places 
in London, papers intimating that Richard was 
ſtill living, and preparing to enter the kingdom 
with a powerful army to recover his rights, in which 
enterprize his faithful ſubjects were invited to aſſiſt 
him. Only one poor wretch was ſeized, and hanged 
on this account, without any diſcovery being made 
of who had ſet him to work, which neither the fear 
of puniſhment, nor the hope of reward, could ex- 
tort from the reſolute ſufferer. | 

On the tenth of June, the young king of Scot- 
land, and Owen ap Glendour, a ſon or brother of 
the Welſh chieftain, who had fallen into the hands 
of the prince of Wales, were removed from the 
Tower of. London to Nottingham caſtle. Henry 
was by this time ſo reduced in his finances, that he 
was conſtrained to borrow money of ſeveral private 
perſons, at a great intereſt, to pay the garriſon of 


„Rot. Parl. 7 Hen. IV. Cotton's Abridgm. p. 421, 453. 
+ Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 412. Walſingh am, p. 576. 
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Calais, who, on account of the jong arrears due 
to them, threatened to riſe and deliver the town 
to the French. 

This year the city of London was viſited with a 
terrible plague, which ſwept away thirty thouſand 
inhabitants, ſo that the king quitted the capital and 
removed the court to Glocelter, at which place he 
ſummoned a parliament on the twenty. fourth of 
October, which granted him a ſubſidy, but not 
till they had obliged the king to enforce their pri- 
vilege by paſſing an act, providing, “ That in all 
parliaments in ablence of the king, it ſhall be law- 
ful, as much to the lords by theniſelves, as to the 
commons by themſelves, to debate of all matters 
touching the realm, and of the remedies, and not 
to diſcloſe the fame to the king before a determina- 
tion thereof be made, and that by the mouth of the 
ſpeaker.” This ſeems to have been owing to the 
great danger the kingdom was in of being deprived 
of its head by an accident which had like to have 
befallen the king (not without ſome ſuſpicion of 
treachery), and from which he had a very narrow 
elcape; for having takenſhippingatQueenborough, 
in the Iſle of Shepey, to pats to one of his ſeats in 
Nortolk, he was attacked by a ſquadron of French 
privateers which lay in the offing, who took four 
of his ſhips, and carried away fir ThomasRamſtone, 
the vice-chamberlain, with all the king's baggage 
that was on board thole four veſlcls, and would 
certainly have made themſclves maiters of Henry's 
perſon had he not been timely relieved by the ap- 
pearance of ſome of his men of war. 

Many negociations were entered into in the courſe 
of this year between che Engliſh and French courts, 
but to little purpoſe, fave the concluding a few 
monihs truce for Guienne. 

The earl of Northumberland and the lord Bar- 
dolf being by this time heartily tired of the fugi- 
tive life they had been obliged to lead after the de- 
feat of their friends in the North, made an irruption 
into thele parts, in hopes of being able to recover 
their poſſeſſions, in which the French promited them 
a powerful aſſiſtance ; but they found the country 
in ſuch a poſture of defence as rendered all their 
endeavours abortive for this year. 

The year 1408 proved an zra of ruin and confu- 
ſion in France, which proved of great conſequence 
to England. To enhance the misfortunes of the 
former of theſe kingdoms, its monarch (Charles VI.) 
had ſome intervals of ſanity, otherwiſe proper pro- 
viſion might have been made for the government 
of the nation; thus the little ſhare of reaſon he en- 
joyed proved more fatal than even his phrenzy“: 
the eſtates were never aſſembled, nor was the leaſt 
regulation made in the public adminiſtration 3 the 
king till continued king, entruſting his deſpiſed 
authority, and the care of his perſon, ſometimes to 
his brother, the duke of Orleans, and at other times 
to his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy. 
It was (till a farther addition to the misfortunes of 
the ſtate, that theſe princes had very conſiderable 
properties in the kingdom, and in courſe Paris be- 
came the theatre of a civil war, ſometimes privately, 
ſometimes openly carried on; factions prevailed 
every where, and whichever of them had the up- 
per hand, never let ſlip any opportunity of hanging, 
murdering, or burning all of the oppoſite party, 
ſo that no perſon was ſure of his life for a day to- 
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gether; they fought in the ſtreets, in the houſes, 
in the fields, and even in the churches. At length, 
the duke of Burgundy cauſed his couſin, the duke 
of Orleans, to be aſſaſſinated in the Rue Barbette 
(a ſtreet in Paris) ; the king had neither under- 
ſtanding nor power enough to bring the aggreſſor 
to juſtice: however, the duke of Burgundy thought 
it neceſſary to procure letters of pardon, after which 
he came to court, and triumphed in his execrable 
deed, He aſſembled all the prers of the blood, 
and great men of the nation, and, in the prefence 
of them all, by the mouth ot his lawyer, who was 
ally a divine, not only juſtified the murder of 
the duke of Orleans, but likewiſe attempted to 
eſtabliſh the doctrine of homicide on the authority 
of holy writ, which abounds with examples of the 
like aſſaſſinations. Thus did this impudent civilian 
and divine, pervert the laws, both human and ſacred, 
to erect into a doctrine what the Scripture delivers 
to us only as events, inſtead of acting agreeable to 
the duties of his calling, by inſtructing his hearers 
to look upon a murder related in holy writ as de- 
teſtable as if found in the annals of ſavages, or in 
the times we are ſpeaking of, which were more 
than ſavage Þ+. 

But our king Henry improved this diſmal inci- 
dent ſo well, that he was courted by both factions, 
and he concluded a very advantageous treaty of 
commerce with the duke of Burgundy, by which 
a tree communication was opened between England 
and Flanders, from the ports of Winchelſea and 
Sr. Valeri, which communication and intercourſe 
was to continue for three years, even though the 
truce, which had been concluded for that term with 
France, ſhould be broken and open war declared 
between the two crowns. 

The earl of Northumberland finding that the aſ- 
ſurances of aſſiſtance he had received both in France 
and Scotland were not likely to be fulfilled, on ac- 
count of the unſettled ſtate of thoſe two kingdoms, 
relolved to depend upon his own friends and fol- 
lowers in the North; and accordingly coming to 
them in the ſpring of this year, attended by the lord 
Bardolf, the faithful companion of his fortunes, and 
a ſmall body of Scottifh treebooters that he had en- 
gaged in his ſervice on the borders, he quickly 
tound himſelf at the head of a conſiderable force, 
by whole aſliſtance he retook ſeveral of the caſtles 
which had been reduced after the battle of Shrewſ- 
bury. The ſucceſs with which this riſing was at- 
tended, alarmed the government, and orders were 
iſſued for raiſing an army againſt the rebels, who 
were by this time come to a formidable head, and 
had appointed Thirſk, in Yorkſhire, for the place 
of their rendezvous. While the court was making 
levies to oppoſe the earl, which went on but very 
ſlowly, owing to the king's conſtant want of money 
and (till greater poverty of credit, fir Thomas 
Rokeſby, ſheriff of the county of York, thought 
it his duty to raiſe a foree in readineſs againſt the 
king's coming, and at the ſame time to endeavour 
to ſtop the progreſs of the malecontents: the earl 
of Northumberland was no leſs deſirous to come 
to an engagement, thinking that, if he could rout 
the ſheriff, he ſhould not only diſappoint Henry of 
ſo eſſential a reinforcement, but that this ſuccels 
would engage the city and county of York to de- 
clare in his favour. With this view he marched to 
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meet Rokeſby, an engagement enſued, on Beaham, 
Moor, near Horielwood, in which the rebels, at- 
ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, were at laſt routed, not- 
withſtanding they had greatly the ſuperiority of 
numbers. The carl of Northumberland was flain 
on the ſport, and the lord Bardolf taken priloner, 
but fo mortally wounded that he died in a tew 
days : the abbot of Hales, being taken in armour, 
was hanged; but the biſhop of Bangor, who, it 
ſeems, had joined the party, though taken, was 
ardoned, becaule not found in armour. 

Thus died Henry Piercy, earl of Northumber- 
land, once the grrat friend, afterwards the bittereſt 
enemy of Henry of Lancaſter ; and by his never- 
cealing endeavours to tear from his brow that crown 
he had placed there, at the expence of his own ho- 
nour, effectually cancelled all the merits of his for- 
mer ſervices. His head and that of the lord Bar- 
dolf were, by Henry's order, ſent to London, and 
fixed upon the bridge, where already ſtood that of 
Hotſpur Piercy, the fon of this reſtlels earl. 

The Engliſh navigation ſuffered greatly in the 
beginning of this year by French pirates; but theſe 
were at length wholly deſtroyed by the Engliſh 
fleet under the command of the carl of Kent, who, 
finding that their chief neſt was in Breac, a port 
on the coaſt of Brittany, failed thither, and burnt 
or took all their ſhips. 

Numberlels perſecutions were now railed againſt 
the Lollards, as they were called, all which were 
countenanced or commanded by Henry, on pretext 
that they had been inſtrumental in exciting the ſe- 
veral inſurrections that had diſturbed his reign; 
but his real motive was to ingratiate himſelf by 
this ſeverity with the clergy, who always aſſiſted 
him with their purſes upon any particular exigency. 
Nevertheleſs, the moſt ſenſible part of the nation 
pitied their ſufferings, and even gave attention to 
their doctrine, which chiefly turned upon the great 
neceſſity of a reformation in the church. The ef- 
fects of this diſpoſition will ſoon appear. 

The frequent ratifications of the truce not hin- 
dering the French from making continual attempts 
upon England, Henry was forced at length to be 
content with concluding a. new truce for Picardy 
and Guienne, from the thirtieth of September this 
year, 1408, to the firſt of May, 1410: Poictou 
was expreſly included, becauſe the French deemed 
that province to be held of Guienne. 

In the year 1409, a miſunderſtanding, on what 
account is not known, happened between Henry 
and the Scottiſh earl of Marche, who renounced his 
allegiance to the Engliſh crown, and returned to 
his native country. The truce with Scotland, which 
had been prolonged from Eaſter 1408, to Eaſter 
1409, expiring this year,. the Scots of Tiviotdale 
took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Jedburgh, which 
had been a conſiderable time in the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh. : 

Such were the chief tranſactions of the years 
1408 and 1409; but Henry had the ſatisfaction, 
towards the end of the latter year, to find himſelf 
rid of a formidable enemy by the death of Owen 
Glendourdwy: by this happy event Henry was de 
livered from all his domeſtic foes : and this prince 
who aſcended the throne by ſuch unjuſtihable me- 
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thods, and poſſeſſed it by ſuch a precarious title 
had yet, by his prudent ard ſpirited conduct, eſta. 
blithed a greater aſcendant over the barons than 
any of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed, 

The year 1410 was opened by a parliamens 
which met on the eleventh of January, at Weſt- 
minſter, the capital being now wholly freed from 
the late peſtilence. This parliament, according to 
Wallingham, poſſeſſcd in a more eminent degree 
that levelling principle by which the Illiterate Par- 
lament, though diſappointed in its deſigns, had been 
diſtinguiſhed, for, after the curſory buſineſs was 
over, ſuch as making out commiſſions for trying ſome 
of the late rebels taken in arms, providing for the ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom, by ordering the Marches of both 
Scotland and Wales to be ſtrongly guarded, and other 
the like matters, the commons preſented a petition 
by their ſpeaker, ſir Thomas Chaucer, ſetting forth 
the exorbitant riches and power of the biſhops and 
other clergy, and the immenſe ſums ſpent by them 
in uſeleſs grandeur and idle parade: they beg leave 
to ſuggeſt an expedient to his majeſty, for making 
thoſe riches, which were then centered in the hands 
of a few inactive members of the community, of 
genera! benefit to the whole, This expedient was 
no other than that of ta!:ing away the eſtates of 
biſhops, abbots, and priors, and converting the 
lame to the providing tor fittzen earls, fifteen hun- 
dred knights, and fix thouſand two hundred ef. 
quires, to be now created, and to the founding and 
endowing one hundred new hoſpitals : all which, 
lay the commons 1n their petition, may be well and 
comfortably maintained out of the eſtates that are 
now ſpent in maintaining pride and luxury, to the 
great advantage of the crown and kingdom * 
They likewiſe petitioned for a repeal of the late 
heavy ſtatute againſt the Lollards, on account of the 
many palpable abuſes that had been made of the 
ſame, as avarice or revenge prompted one neigh- 
bour to endeavour the ruin of another. To both 
theſe petitions the king (ſtill the champion of the 
clergy) gave a negative, ſaying, he would be ad- 
viſed.“ 

This parliament did nothing more of conſe- 
quence, except/granting him a fupply, of which, 
as before, only a ſmall ſum was left at Henry's dis- 
poſal, the remainder being entruſted to commiſ- 
ſioners (who were to find ſecurity for the faithful 
diſcharge of their truſt), tor the ſole purpoſes of 
defending the kingdom. 

Toleration was never the characteriſtic of the 
Roman catholic religion; and. the attempt lately 
made by the commons againſt the remporalities 
of the clergy had not contributed to inſpire that 
body with a ſpirit of greater forbearance : they 
knew that Henry was too much of a politician to 
ſuffer his conſcience to ſtand in the way of his in- 
tereſt; of this he had given them ſeveral convincing, 
proofs, particularly at his firſt acceſſion to the 
throne, when, to pleaſe them, he had delivered up 
to the ſecular arm William Sawtree, rector of St. 
Oſithe's, in London, who atoned for his principles 
of Lollardiſm by the penalty of fire, and was the 
firſt inſtance of this kind in England. This new 
horror was now revived on the following occaſion : 
one Badby, a taylor, having, with an abſurd zeal, 


The commons affirmed in this bill, that the temporalities 
of the clergy amounted to three hundred and twenty-two thou- 
ſand marks, and that ſeveral monaſteries poſſeſſed as much as 


would ſuffice to find fifteen thouſand prieſts, at a ſtipend of | ſtrution. Tindal upon Rapin. 


ſeven marks a year each. With this bill, a remonſtrance was 
brought in by fir John Oldcaſtle, lord of Cobham, which drew. 
upon him the hatred of the clergy, and ended at laſt in his de- 
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declared publicly againſt the real preſence in the 
ſacrament, was lingled out by the clergy for exem- 
plary puniſhment, in order to curb that ſpirit of 
reformation which was daily gaining ground. The 
king having ſigned the warrant for his execution, 
the prince of Wales had a mind to be preſent at 
his ſuffering; but the poor wretch ſent forth ſuch 
piercing cries when the flames reached his body, 
that the prince, ſtruck with compaſſion, ordered 
the fire to be extinguiſhed, and promiſed him not 
only a pardon, but to grant him a penſion for the 
remainder of his days, provided he would recant. 
The man, however, more tenacious of his opinion 
than of lite, refuſed to comply with the condition, 
upon which the fire being lighted up again, he ſuf 
fered without giving any farther i1gns of weaknels. 
This execution, which happened while the parlia— 
ment was fitting, did not a little diſpleaſę the com- 
mons, who, conlidering it as an aggravation of the 
king's refuſal to comply with their petition relating 
to the clergy, could with great difficulty be brought 
to vote him a ſupply. 

The prince of Wales, who was now in the full vi- 
gour of youth, and of an active ſpriglitly ſpirit, being 
deſtitute of any military employment, ran into ſeve- 
ral juvenile exceſſes, which gave Henry greatuneaſi- 
neſs. He is ſaid, among other pranks, to have 
diſguiſed himſelf in a mean habit, and, with ſome 
of his riotous companions, to have laid in wait for 
the receivers of his father's revenues, who he at- 
racked upon the highway and robbed of the money 
they were carrying to the treaſury. In theſe ren- 
counters he ſometimes was very roughly handled ; 
but the never failed to reward thole officers who 
made a brave and obſtinate reſiſtance. An incident 
of a more ſerious nature, however, fell out towards 
the end of this year, which gave Henry an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing a regard to juſtice and the rights 
of the people, even againſt his own lon. This 
prince, having been revelling all night, at a houſe 
to which he conſtantly reſorted with his compa- 
nions, in Eaſtcheap, ſallied out at the head of his 
myrmidons by day-break, and beat up the quarters 
of ſeveral eminent merchants in the city, whole 
houſes were broke open by his ſervants and attend- 
ants, to the great terror of the maſters and their 
families; who at length, muſtering their neigh- 
bours, fell upon the prince and his party, without 
knowing, or at leaſt pretending not to know, the 
quality of the aggreſſor, and gave them all a ſound 
beating. The prince, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, 
reſented this ſo far as to carry his complaints to his 
father ; who, having cauſed the citizens to be called 
before him, gave both ſides a patient and equit- 
able hearing, which turned out 10 much to the ad- 
vantage of the city, that Henry diſmiſſed the per- 
ſons complained againſt with an approbation of, 
and even thanks for, their ſpirited conduct. 

Early in the ſpring of 1411, Robert de Hum- 
phreville, or, as it is written in the records, Um- 
treville, a relation of the Engliſh earl of Angus, 
and at that ti: ne vice admiral of England, brought 
no ſmall honour to the - Engliſh arms by lea. 
This gallant commander undertook, with ten 
ſhips only, to deſtroy all the naval force of Scot- 
land (with whom the late truce was expired), an. 
performed his engagement with ſurprizing tuccels ; 
tor he entered the firth of Edinburgh with his {mall 
iquadron, -and not only deſtroyed all the ſhips of 
war he found lying in the ſeveral harbours, but al- 
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loa great number of merchantmen, reſerving only 
tourteen, which he took away with him, as prizes, 
loaded with drapery goods and grain. The latter 
of theſe articles proved ſo ſcaſonable a ſupply to 
England, which at that time was threatened with a 
grievous ſcarcity, the effect of the late plague, that 
tac admiral obtained from this exploit the name of 
Rovert Mendmarket. The Engliſh were allo very 
ſucceſsful this year in ſuppreſſing the French and 
Flemiſh pirates, wich which the Narrow Seas were 
terribly peſtered : this good piece of ſervice was 
performed by two {ca commanders, Pendergalt and 
Long, who, for all their reward, were thrown into 
priton upon their return from this ſucceſsful cruile. 
The motives for this extraordinary conduct in 
Henry towards two officers, who had fo bravely 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their 
country, remains unacccounted for by any of our 
hiſtorians. 

The young Scottiſh monarch, James, conti- 
nued all this time in confinement in England; but 
though Henry, by detaining him, was guilty of a 
breach of all the laws of nations, yet he in ſome 
meature compenſated for that crime, by giving the 
young prince an excellent education, which quali— 
ficd him, when he aſcended the throne, to loften 
and civilize the rude and barbarous manners of his 
lubjects. Henry, ſenſible of the great importance 
of the acquiſition he had made or the perion of 
James, had reſolved to keep this valuable pledge 
in his hands, thinking he could thereby over-awe 
the Scots into a paſſive compliance with all his mea- 
tures; but finding that there was no curbing thoſe 
people by force, nor frightening them by the ap- 
prehenſion of conſequences, into a peaceable hu-— 
mour, he thought it belt to cut them out work at 
home. With this view he entered into engage- 
ments with Donald, lord of the Iſles, a petty prince, 
who affected a power independent of the crown of 
Scotland, and who was treated by England on the 
footing of ſovereignty. This toparch having, on 
ſome occaſion, a miſunderſtanding with the duke 
of Albany, the Scottiſh regent, on matters foreign 
to this hiſtory, Henry eſpouſed his cauſe, and con- 
certed a ſcheme with him for raiſing a rebellion 
in Scotland, which, for ſome time, gave that court 
no ſmall uneaſineſs; but the French, taking up the 
cauſe of the Scots, warmly engaged Urban, one of 
the antipopes (for the great ſchiſm at the court of 
Rome ſtill ſubſiſted), to publiſh a bull of excom- 
munication againſt all who ſhould offer to foment 
a rebellion in Scotland, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever, in which Donald was particularized by name. 
The publication of this bull had a great effect 
in favour of the Scots; and Donald, finding himſelf 
but faintly ſupported by Henry, made his peace 
with that government. Thus this project of the 
king of England ended only in rendering himſelf 
hatctul in the eyes of all Europe for his diſhon- 
ourable proceedings in fomenting a rebellion in 
the kingdom of a brother monarch. 

We have already ſeen how John, duke of Bur- 
gundy, aſſaſſinated the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Charles VI. and, avowing the fact, had credit 
enough to procure a pardon ; as allo th- advantage 
that the court of England took of that incident. 
Henry, who had conitantly an eye to a peace with 
France, formed a deſign to marry the prince of 
Wales with one of the daughters of the duke of 


Burgundy, whom he thought to be firmly eſtab- 
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liſhed in his power; but ſuch a change of affairs 
enſued in France as make him alter his mind: how- 
ever, great part of this year, 1411, was ſpent in 
negociations with that court, which ended at length 
in prolonging the truce for five years; at the ſame 
time another was made with the court of Caſtile, 
till the year 1413; and with Brittany for three 
yearsT. 

In the month of November, this year, a parlia- 
ment was held at Weſtminſter, in which ſeveral at- 
rainders were reverſed ; and, upon the whole, both 
houſes met in a very good humour, and were ſo 
well pleaſed with the king's proceedings in regard 
to the court of France, of whole commotions he 
had taken every poſſible advantage, by alternately 
aſſiſting the weakeſt faction againſt the ſtrongeſt ; 
as alſo with the treaties that he had concluded, that 
they publicly gave him thanks for the ſame. But 
the moſt important buſineſs of this parliament was 
the affair of the coinage, which was now put under 
a new regulation, that effectually put a ſtop to 
many terrible abuſes which had been practiſed in 
relation thereto, by the introducing of falſe and 
baſe money, all which was now called in, and a 
certain diſcount was allowed upon the recoinage “. 
Several proviſions were likewiſe made in this par- 
hament for more effectually keeping the peace, and 
ſuppreſſing riots and rebellions; and a general par- 
don paſſed the great ſeal to all offenders, except 
murderers and raviſners. Before the riſing of the 
houſes, they granted the king a handſome ſubſidy, 
and both the crown and people ſeemed to be upon 
very good terms with each other. 

The Engliſh traders in Bergen having been 
cruelly uſed by the merchants of the Hanſe Towns, 
the king, upon receiving complaint thereof, or- 
dered the particulars to be drawn up, and laid be- 
fore the council and magiſtrates of Bergen, and a 
formal demand of juſtice within aday and a year to 
be made ; in the mean time an embargo was laid 
upon all the ſhipping of the Hanſe merchants with- 
in England. This brought the aggreſſors to rea 
ſon, who, ſending over deputies to make excuſes 
for what had already paſſed, and to give aſſurances 
that the ſubjects of England ſhould not, for the fu- 
ture, receive any moleſtation, the affair was com- 
promiſed. | 

This year concluded with ſeveral new creations 
of noblemen : the lord Thomas of Lancaſter, lord 
high-ſteward of England, was made duke of Cla- 
rence ; John, another of the king's ſons, was made 
duke of Bedford; as Humphrey, another ſon, was 
duke of Gloceſter; and Henry's brother, earl of 
Dorſet. 

The year 1412 preſented a new face of affairs in 
France with regard to the Engliſh intereſt there. 
Charles, who was mad, now recovered his health 
and ſenſes from the long oppreſſion they had lain 
under, but was ſtill ſurrounded by the duke of 
Burgundy's creatures, gave himſelf up more than 
ever to the government of that prince, and de- 
clared himſelf in the moſt inveterate terms againſt 
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the Orleans party; theſe were the duke of Orleans 
ſon to the aſſaſſinated prince, the dukes of Berry. 
Bourbon, Alencon, the count of Armagnac, and 
the lord d'Albert; who ſeeing themſclves unable 
to withſtand the duke of Burgundy, who had the 
king and all the royal family in his power, came to 
a reſolution to ſtrengthen themſelves by an alliance 
with the king of England : and accordingly they 
ſent certain deputies to Henry, to offer him the 
reſtitution of the duchy of Aquitaine in its largeſt 
extent, with all its rights and privileges that his 
tamily had ever enjoyed there, provided that he 
would ſupport them with his power, and break of 
his connections with the duke of Burgundy. 

Hitherto the laſt- mentioned prince had evaded 
Henry's propoſal of marrying the prince of Wales 
to one of his daughters ; but upon information of 
this ſtep taken by the Orleans faction, he thought 
proper to make ſome advances to Henry, and ac- 
tually ſent ambaſſadors to England, in the month 
of February, to propoſe the concluſion of the match, 
with other terms that he thought moſt likely to en- 
gage Henry to eſpouſe his caule. The Eaglith 
monarch received the ambaſſadors at Rocheſter with 
the greateſt politeneſs, and even ſeemed to lend a 
willing ear to their propoſals; but it was only to 
keep the Orleans party upon the alarm, and pro- 
cure better terms from thoſe with whom he really 
intended to make an alliance. This diſſimulation, 
however, did not long ſtand him in ſtead, for the 
duke of Burgundy coming to the knowlege of his 
true deſigns, by means of ſome papers intercepted 
upon a courier, ſet the Whole affair in ſuch a light 
to Charles, that the latter, exaſperated beyond mea- 
ſure againſt the confederate princes, reſolved to pu- 
niſh them and the king of England, and ordered 
the oriflame, or royal ſtandard of France, to be 
diſplayed as a ſignal for his ſubjects to follow him 
perſonally into the field; and, ſoon after Eaſter, 
he put himſelf at the head of his army, in order to 
penetrate into Guienne, and lay waſte the eſtates 
of the confederate princes in that county. He made 
a ſucceſsful progreſs in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, having ſeized Vſſudun, Dunleroi, and ſeve- 
ral other places; but, while he was thus employed, 
he received intehigence of the alliance between the 
princes and Henry having been actually concluded, 
on the eighteenth of May, and that the ſame had 
been made made public on the eighth of June fol- 
lowing. 

The articles of this treaty, as we have them in 
Mr. Rymer's Collections (vol. vin. p. 738.) ſtood 
thus. | 

I. The confederate princes bound themſelves to 
give up to-the king of England about fifteen hun- 
dred towns, caſtles, and bailiwicks, which they held 
o Guienne or Poictou, and to do him homage for 
them. 

II. They offer their ſons, daughters, and all their 
relations, or other over whom they have any influ- 
ence, to be placed in marriage according to the king 
of England's diſcretion. | 


b 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 641, &c. 

The indentures between the crown and the mint-maſters 
had, before this time generally been, that “ a pound weight 
of gold of the old Cad was to make by tale forty nobles, 


half, or quarter nobles : and a — weight of ſilver, of the 
eventy- five — or groats, 


amounting to twenty-five ſhillings ;. or one hundred and fifty 


half-groſſes, going for two pence a piece; or three hundred 
ſterlings, going for pence a piece.” But in this parliament it 
was enacted, ** that the mint-maſter within the Tower of Lon- 
don, and all other minters, by the king's grant, may, during 
two years, of every pound of gold, of the Tower-weight, coin 
forty nobles of gold ; and of the like pound of ſilver, coin 
thirty ſhillings, ſo as the ſame gold and ſilver be of as good 


alloy as the old coin was. 
III. The 
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III. They engage to aſſt Henry with their arms 
in recovering all the poſſeſſions in France that had 
lately been wreſted from the crown of England; 
but with a ſalvo to their own allegiance to their 
natural king. 

The king of England, on his ſide, engaged, 

I. To defend the ſaid princes as his faithful vaſ- 
ſals and ſubjects, and to turniſh them aſſiſtance to 
bring the duke of Burgundy to juſtice. 

II. That he would ſtand by them in all their juſt 

uarrels, and ſee them indemnified for their loſſes. 

III. The king bound himſclt to furniſh the princes 
with a preſent aid of one thouſand men at arms, 
and three thouſand archers, who were to be ſent to 
Blois, where they ſhould be received by the princes, 
and paid beforehand, according to the ſtipulated 
pay, which was for every knight thirty crowns of 
gold per month, for every eſquire fifteen, and for 
every archer ſeven and a half, 

In conſequence of this agreement, which had 
been ſolemnly ratified by the contracting parties, 
Henry appointed his ſon Thomas, lately created 
duke of Clarence, to command the troops that 
were to be ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the confe- 
derate princes; but while the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were making in England for this expedi- 
tion, Charles, improving the advantages he had 
gained in this campaign, puſhed them ſo cloſely, 
that at length they were obliged to ſhut themſelves 
up in Bourges F. The king and the duke of Bur- 
gundy immediately formed the ſiege of this place, 
which was moſt reſolutely defended by the confede- 
rates, who, in a deſperate ſally, had well nigh car- 
ried off the perſon of the king; but at length, af. 
ter both parties had ſuffered infinite hardſhips, the 
duke of Burgundy, fearing the arrival of the ſuc- 
cours from England might change the face of affairs 
greatly to his diſadvantage, prevailed on the king 
to offer the beſieged terms of peace, which were 
readily embraced by the latter. By this agreement 
the confederate princes obliged themſelves to re- 
nounce all their engagements with the court of 
England, and to return to their allegiance in the 
moſt ample manner. The duke of Orleans, much 
againſt his will, but unable to reſiſt the torrent of 
public zeal for reſtoring tranquility, acceded to this 
treaty, which, to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole 
French nation, was finally ratified in an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, called by the dauphin for that purpoſe, 
on the fifteenth of July, 1412. | 

In the mean time the duke of Clarence landed 
at la Hogue, in Normandy, with an army conſiſt- 
ing in all of about ten thouſand men, with whom he 
advanced to Blois with all poſſible diligence ; but 
when he received information that the confederates 
had made their peace with the court, and had left 
their new allies in the lurch, he gave orders to his 
army to levy contributions all over Normandy, and 
wherever they were not paid, to put the country 
under military execution of fire and ſword ; an or- 
der which it may be ſuppoſed the licentious ſoldiery 
obeyed with a moſt cruel exactneſs. Thele pro- 
ceedings put a ſtop, for a while, to the general joy 
at Paris, and it was reſolved to pay the Engliſh the 
money which had been promiſed them, amounting 
to near three hundred and twenty thouſand crowns 
of gold, as the only method of getting fairly rid 
of them. This expence naturally fell upon the duke 
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of Orleans, at whoſe inſtances they had been ſent 
over; but as he was not able to raile the ſum, he 
offered his brother, the earl of Angouleſme, as an 
hoſtage for the payment, who was accepted by 
the duke of Clarence, who, finding himſelf in the 
heart of an enemy's country, and apprehenſive left 
the two parties ſhould join againſt him, and cut off 
his little army, did not chole to ſtand upon hard 
terms; he only ſtipulated for leave to march with 
his troops into Guienne and other Engliſh poſſeſ- 
ſions in Picardy, from whence they atterwards, in 
reſentment for having been ſo diſhonourably left by 
the princes of France, made frequent irruptions 
into their territories, carrying off a vaſt deal of 
plunder both in cattle and effects. 

We are now to return to the court of England, 
where Henry ſeems to have triumphed over all do- 
meſtic faction: the Welſh were reduced to obedi- 
ence; and the regent of Scotland, pleaſed to ſee 
his nephew in the hands of the Engliſh, was very 
cautious how he gave the leaſt umbrage to that 
court : 1n fine, the malecontents at home, defticute 
of all aſſiſtance, ſought only to deſerve the pardon 
granted them, by the molt peaceable and ſubmiſ- 
ſive conduct. But while he was thus fortunate as 
a monarch, his peace was greatly embittered as a 
parent; the diſorderly, not to ſay profligate, courſes 
of the prince of Wales, not only cauſed a great 
concern to the king, who loved him with a moſt 
tender affection, but were alſo very alarming to 
the nation in general, who ſhuddered at the proſpect 
of being one day governed by a prince of his cha- 
racter, 

But theſe exceſſes, though they eclipſed, could 
not be ſaid to deſtroy the true greatneſs of his ſoul, 
which, on many occaſions, burſt forth to the amaze- 
ment of thoſe who could not rightly diſtinguiſh be- 
tween youthful irregularities and a confirmed de- 
pravity of morals. The elder Henry, however, 
was too good a judge of mankind to deſpair of his 
ſon's reformation, and his hopes on that head were 
not alittle heightened by an accident which gave a 
real picture of his ſon's diſpoſition. 

One of young Henry's favourites having been 
indicted for ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, 
notwithſtanding all the intereſt the prince, who was 
preſent in court, could make in his favour; and 
he was ſo incenſed at the iſſue of the trial, that he 
ſtruck the judge as he ſat on the bench. This ma- 
giltrate, whole name was fir William Gaſcoigne, 
and was chief-juſtice of the King's Bench, acted on 
this occaſion with a ſpirit ſuitable to his character; 
he inſtantly ordered the prince into cuſtody ; and 
Henry's ſally of paſſion was ſucceeded by ſo ſtrong 
a return of reaſon, that, with the utmoſt reſigna- 
tion, he ſuffered himſelf to be led to priſon by the 
officers of juſtice, When the king was informed 
of this tranſaction, he ſaid, „he thanked God he 
had a judge poſſeſſed of ſo much courage to execute 
the laws, and a ſon who had ſo much obedience to 
ſubmit to ſuch chaſtiſement.” A reflection that, 
which mult give us an high idea of that monarch's 
diſcernment, and good ſenſe. 

Henry now found his health daily impaired by a a 
diſtemper which had ſeized him about the begin- 
ning of this year; ſome ſay it was a leproſy; others, 
that it was a kind of falling- ſickneſs; however that 
might be, it in a ſhort time laid him in his grave, 


+ The capital of the province of Berry, in France, ſituated on the river Eure. 
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This illneſs was attended with the uſual effects of 

boaily complaints; it increaled a peeviſhneis and 
Jjealouiy, which was his natural diipofition, and he 
too readily liitened to the tuggeitions of ſome ſyco- 
phants, who inſinuated that his ſon had entertained 
evil de ſigns upon his crown and authority. Theſe 
inſinuations filled his breait with the molt anxious 
fears and apprehenſions; and he even went ſo far as 
to remove the prince trom being preſident of the 
council, in which he was ſuccecded by his brother 
John. | 

Young Henry, fond as he was of pleaſure and 
diſſipation, was ſtill ſuſceptible of the nobler pal- 
ſions in an high degree, and he could not without 
bluſhing conſider, that his own ill conduct had given 
his enemies but too great room to bring this diſho- 
nour upon him. Penetrated with thele ſentiments, 
he reſolved to leave nothing untried to convince his 
father of his duty and loyalty. 

With this view, having received the ſacrament 
as the beſt preparative for the molt dreadtul event, 
he repaired to court, in a habit expreſſive of his 
great grief and ſorrow, and being admitted to his 
tather's preſence, he deſired of him a private audi- 
ence z upon which the king, who was then very 
ill, ordered himſelt to be carried into another apart- 
ment, where, in preſence of three or tour perions 
only, of the firſt rank, he demanded of the prince 
what he had to ſay to him? who, throwing himſelf 
at his father's feet, accoſted him in the following 
terms. 

« Moſt dread ſovereign and honoured father, it 
is with the moſt heart- felt concern that I under- 
ſtand your highneſs ſuſpects me of an unnatural de- 
ſign againſt your crown and perſon, which, of all 
others your highneſs's ſubjects, I am eſpecially 
bound to reverence and defend. It is not without 
deep bluſhes, and a heavy contrition, that I confels 
myſelf, in ſome meaſure, to have given you cauſe 
of diſpleaſure, by the many irregularities and ex- 
ceſſes [ have been guilty of ; but, I take God, the 
great judge of all hearts, and the never-failing 
avenger of thoſe who call upon his holy name to 
ſanctify falſhood, to be my witneſs, that I never 
harboured a ſingle thought inconſiſtent with that 
duty I owe to your highneſs as my father and ſove- 
reign lord. Thoſe who charge me with contrary 
intentions, my liege, ſeek only to diſturb your 
tranquility, and to alienate your affections from 
your ſon and ſucceſſor. It is for this cauſe I now 
preſent myſelf in this lowly manner before your 
grace, beſeeching you to cauſe my actions to be 
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examined with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, yea 


as though I was the meanelt of your ſubjects; and 
if I am found guilty in any reipect of the crime 
laid to my charge, or have, by word or deed, cx- 
preſſed ought but the greateſt loyalty and affectioa 
tor your highnels's perton and ſtate, let me be pu- 
niſhed like the vileſt miſcreant that ever diſgraced 
the name of fon or ſubject: I will chearfully ſub. 
mit to any puniſhment you ſhall think proper to in- 
flict, and to that intent I have this day, by confeſ- 
hon of my fins, and receiving the ſacrament, pres 
pared mylelt ; and therefore, my moſt redoubted 
lord, [ beſeech you, with all humility, for the eat- 
ing of your mind, and allo tor the vindication of 
your ſlandered ſon, to give orders for the ſcrutiny 
I demand.” 

This free, ingenuous, and pathetic addreſs ſo af- 
fected the king, that, taking the prince in his arms, 
he embraced him with an effuſion of tears, aſſurinę 
him that his ſuſpicions were entirely removed, and 
that for the future he would never harbour a thought 
prejudicial to his loyalty and honour ; nay, he pro- 
miſed him, that, in order to clear him in the eves 
of all indifferent perſons as well as himielf, he 
would give him the names of his accuſers, that 
they might be brought to juſtice in the enſuing 
parliament. 

But Henry's death put a ſtop to this deſign. He 
kept his Chriſtmas this year at Eltham, where the 
returns of his fits were very frequent, and deprived 
him of all ſenſation. In this diſtreſs, agreeable to 
the cuſtom of the age, he made a vow to Heaven for 
his recovery; and, finding himſelf a little better 
ſoon after, he aſſumed the croſs, with a fixed reſo- 
lution to devote the reſt of his days in a war againſt 
the Infidels. About the beginning of February, 
1413, he returned to his palace of Weſtminſter; 
but his malady returning again, more violent than 
ever, it brought him ſo low, that he expired in the 
Jeruſalem Chamber, on the twentieth of March, 
in the forty- ſeventh year only of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign “. 

Henry IV. was of a middle ſtature and handſome 
make, and was perfectly accompliſhed in all the 
exerciſes of arms and chivalry : his countenance 
and deportment was ferious and ſedate ; and he 
poſſeſſed a happy equability of temper, that made 
him receive every reverſe of fortune with ſuch a 
preſence of mind, and quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
that he ſeldom failed to extricate himſelf from the 
many difficulties he encountered in the courſe ot 


| his life, with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. 


* An hiſtorian, who is defirous of preſerving any degree of 
credit cannot be too cautious how he admits any facts that are 
not ſufficiently authenticated; at the ſame time tradition, or uni- 
verſality of reception, may give ſuch ſanction to thoſe facts, 
that they are not wholly to be rejected: for this reaſon I have 
given a place in the notes to certain particulars, which, ac- 
cording to former hiſtorians, preceded the death of this king, 
and which, though poſſibly embelliſhed by the pen of the writer, 
appear not inconſiſtent with the character of the perwon, or the 
times. 

Henry had: been ſo frequently in danger of loſing his crown, 
that his imagination ſeems to have been ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
that idea; and, as his ſtrength decayed, his apprehenſions re- 
duubled, even to a degree of childiſh anxiety. He would not 
ſleep unleſs the royal diadem was placed under his pillow, 

One day he remained ſo long in a ſwoon, that his ſervants 
thought he was actually dead, and the prince carried the crown 
into his own apartment. The king recovering the uſe of his 
ſenſes, and obſerving the crown was removed, aſked who ha 
dared to take it from his pillow ? and being told that the prince 
had carried it away, he ordered him to be brought into his pre- 


ſence, When young Henry appeared, What (ſaid the king 
with an angry countenance), would you deprive me of ry 
crown before my death? * No (replied the prince); thin': - 
ing your majeſty was dead, I took it as my lawful inheritance ; 
but now that I fee you alive, I return it with far greater plez- 
ſure than I took it; and may God grant you many }:appy days 
to enjoy it in peace.” So ſaying, he laid the crown upon th; 
pillow, and having received his father's blefling, withdrew. 
Compl. Hitt. of Eng. vol. i. p. 304. 

A certain perſon having formerly told Henry that he ſhould 
die at Jeruſalem, he, in his laſt ilinels remembered the predic - 
tion, and verily believed God would make him his inftrument 
to reſcue that city out of the hands of the enemies to Chriſtia- 
nity : but being ſeized with hi. laſt fit at his devotions before 
the ſhrine of St. Edward the Confeſſor, he was carried from 


thence to the Jerutalem Chamber, belonging to the abbot of 


Weliminiter ; wien he came to himfelt, he enquired where 
he was? and being told the name of the place, hc immediately 
concluded that his end was at hand, and that, accardins to the 
aan arty” mp | © 
propheſy, he ſtould die in Jeruialem. Hall. Stowe, 
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If we view him in his political character, we 
ſhall diſcover a ſurprizing contraſt throughout the 
whole. Without being ct an enterprizing diſpoſi— 
tion, he effected a revolution that might have ap- 

aled the moſt daring. Though he ſhed torrents 
of the nobleſt blood in England, he was not by na- 
ture ſanguinary or unmerciful. He was by inclina- 
tion parſimonious, and yet the utmoſt liberality of 
his people could not luffice his continual expence. 
With an haughty and imperious ſpirit, he ſub— 
mitted to greater indiggities from his pariiament 
than ever king of England had borne. But theſe 
contradictions may be reconciled by a due attention 
to the particular circumſtances of his ſituation : his 
attaining the crown was as much owing to the zeal 
of the people, as to his own ambition: felt-policy 
and preſervation obliged him, with a forgiving 
heart, to exerciſe acts of cruel ſeverity. The num- 
berlels alliances he contracted, and the continual 
negociations in which he was engaged, drained 
thote cotfers he was continually teeking to fill: 
and, laſtly, his reſentment, when rouſed, was checked 
from exerting itſelf by diſability, and changed into 
patient acquieſcence. In fine, he ſeems to have 
employed all his thoughts in preſerving his crown, 
and avoiding all occaſions by which it might have 
been endangered. The death of Richard II. and 
the detention of the young king ot Scotland, will 
remain indelible blots upon his memory. It is 
true, towards the end of his reign, he ſeems to have 
formed a deſign to atone for his errors, and to have 
made his peace with Heaven and mankind, but it 
did not pleaſe the mighty Diſpoſer of all events to 
allow him time to ſhew the effects of this reſolution. 

His body, after his death, was conveyed by wa- 
ter to Feverſhain, and from thence by land to 
Canterbury, and there ſolemnly interred. 

Henry was twice married. 

Firſt, while earl of Derby, to Mary, daughter 
of the earl of Hereford, who died only counteſs 
of Derby, A. D. 1394, and was interred in the ca- 
thedral church of Canterbury. By this lady Henry 
had iſſue, 

1. Henry of Lancaſter, ſurnamed of Monmouth 
(from the place of his birth), prince of Wales, who 
ſucceeded his father by the name of Henry V. 

2. Thomas of Lancaſter, created by his father 
duke of Clarence, in the tweltth year of his reign. 

3. John of Lancaſter, created duke of Bedford 
in the ſame year, and was afterwards regent of 
France. 

4. Humphrey of Lancaſter, duke of Gloceſter, 
and afterwards protector of England. 

1. Blanche of Lancaſter, who was married to 
Lewis, elector Palatine; and, after his death, to 
the king of Arragon; and, out-living him, ſhe 
took to her third huſband the duke of Barr. 

2. Philippa of Lancaſter, who eſpouſed Eric, 
king of Denmark and Norway, A. D. 1405, the 
fifth of her father's reign. 
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IV. 

Henry was a ſæcond time married to Joan, daugh- 
ter to Charles I. King of Navarre, and widow to 
John Montfort, duke of Brittany. This princeſs 
died without any children by king Henry, in the 
year 1437, and was buried near her hutband, at 
Canterbury. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


In the ſecond year of king Henry's reign the 
uſual plenty of this nation was ſo much abuſed, that 
wheat is ſaid to have been fold at ſixtcen ſhillings a 
quarter, which not long before was at four ſhillings 
a quarter; and it would have been much dearer, 
bur that the merchants imported great quantities 
of rye and rye-flour from Pruſſia, which, ferving 
for common ute, kept down the price of wheat. 
Bur though there was ſuch a judgment upon the 
nation as famine, yet the people were not humbled 
by it; but great pride and vanity in dreſs prevailed, 
maſters and ſcrvants wearing gowns with poke- 
ſleeves hanging down to the ground, which were 
both vain and ſuperfluous. The conduit in Corn- 
hill was built, in a place where before had ſtood a 
priſon for night-walkers, called the Tun, the ma- 
terials of which ſerved to raiſe the new conduit. 

In the third year of his reign, about the beginning 
of March, appeared a very terrible blazing-ftar, 
lending forth its fiery ſtreams at firſt towards the 
north-eaſt, and at length rowards the north, where 
it ſSemed to fix: which was afterwards thought to 
portend the bloody wars between the Scots and 
Engliſh, and the ſeveral executions done upon the 
malecontents under the government. 

In the ninth year of his reign, a little before 
Chriſtmas, began a troſt of ſuch violence and long 
continuance, that the like was ſcarce ever heard of 
in England: it laſted fifteen weeks, and being ac- 
companied with abundance of ſnow, it was fo de- 
{tructive to the birds eſpecially, that almoſt all the 
{maller birds died of cold and hunger. 

In the tenth year of his reign was acted a famous 
play at Skinners Well, near Clerkenwell, London, 
repreſenting the chief tranſactions of the world from 
the creation; it laſted eight days, and moſt part of 
the nobility and gentry of England were preſent at 
it: from thence they went to royal juſts in Smith- 
field, between the marſhal of Hainault and certain 
Hanoverians, challengers, and the earl of Somer- 
ſet and an equal number of Engliſhmen, defend- 
ants. The victory was on the Engliſhmen's fide, 
for the earl overcame, and all the Engliſh but one. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, the Guildhall of 
the city of London, which was but a mean cottage 
before, was made a ſtately building, by the mayor 
and aldermen, at the charge of the city. And the 
company of grocers laid the foundation of their 
hall, upon a piece of ground which they purchaſed 
for three hundred and twenty marks, in Cunihope- 
lane, 
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Of the State of Religion, Learning, 


OF ENGLAND. 


Laws, Arts and Sciences, Commerce, 


Public Revenues, &c. in ExcLaxp, from the Acceſſion of Epwarp III. 


to the Death of HENRY IV. 
from A. D. 1327 to A. D. 1413. 


Including a Period of Eighty ſix Vears, viz. 


of RELIGION, and of the CHURCH. 


HIL E the reins of government were in the 
hands of the queen- mother, Iſabella, dur- 
ing the minority of her ſon, Edward III. little re- 
gard ſeems to have been paid to the papal autho- 
rity, as the queen and her council beſtowed eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities on ſuch perſons as they thought 
the moſt proper to fill the vacant ſees, without be- 
ing in the leaſt reſtricted by the pretended right of 
reſervation aſſumed by the court of Rome. The 
ſame meaſures were adopted by Edward, when he 
took the managementof public affairs upon himſelf; 
and the nation in general ſeemed to rouze from that 
daſtardly ſpirit of conceſſion to papal decrees, which 
had ſo long diſgraced and impoveriſhed it, and the 
moſt effectual methods were taken to redreſs the 
moſt conſiderable encroachments of foreign eccleſi- 
aſtical power. Nevertheleſs, pope John XXII. rho 
claimed an uncontrouled ſovereignty over all the 
powers of Europe, continued his oppreſſive exac- 
actions with the moſt impudent boldnelis : this 
made Edward reſolve to ſecure the friendſhip of 
the Engliſh clergy, as a thing of the utmoſt im- 
portance towards enabling him the better to make 
head againſt the pope, as well as againſt the ma- 
chinations of Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who, by his difference with the court, which we 
have already related in its place, gave the king no. 
little uneaſineſs. 

With this view, in the year 1340, at a parlia- 
ment held at Weſtminſter, a ſtatute was paſſed in 
favour of the church, by which the clergy gained 
more than they had done for a conſiderable time. 
Among other things, it was enacted, < that the 
temporalities of biſhoprics, and other church- 
livings, ſhould not be ſeized without true and juſt 
reaſons, according to the law of the land, and after 
judgment given.” And, by another clauſe, it is 
provided, . that no eccleſiaſtic, or perſon taking 
poſſeſſion of church-livings during the vacancy of 
the ſame, ſhall commit any waſte therein, nor raiſe 
fines upon the tenants: and that in caſe the deans 
and chapters of churches, or religious houſes, where 
ſuch vacancies happen, ſhall account to the crown 
for its benefits ariſing from the vacancy, they are 
then to have the preference before any other perſon, 
to take the ſame in farm *.“ | 

In the year 1344, Edward ſtanding greatly in 
need of a ſupply, and the clergy having been re- 
markably liberal on that occaſion, the king, in re- 
turn, granted to them a ſtatute greatly in their fa- 
vour, ſome part of which runs as follows : 

« And we for this cauſe, in maintenance of the 
eſtate of holy church, and in caſe of the prelates 
and clergy of England, by the aſſent of the great 


men and the commons, do grant of our good grace, 
the things under- written: that is to ſay, 

If any clerk be arraigned before our juſtices, 
at our ſuit, or at the ſuit of the party, and the 
clerk holdeth himſelf to his clergy, alleging that 
he ought not before them thereupon anſwer ; and 
if any man, for us or for the ſame party, makes a 
ſuggeſtion that he hath married two wives, or one 
widow, that upon the ſame, juſtices ſhall not have 
cognizance nor power to try the bigamy by inqueſt, 
er in any other manner, but it ſhall be ſent to the 
ſpiritual court, as hath been done in times paſt, in 
caſe of baltardy : and till the certificate be made 
by the ordinary, the party againſt whom the bi- 
gamy is alleged by the words aforeſaid, or in other 
manner, ſhall abide in priſon it he be not main- 
pernable (that is, bailable.)“ 

By cap. 111. of this ſtature, it is provided, < that 
if prelates, clerks beneficed, or religious perſons 
who have purchaſed lands, and the ſame have pur 
to mortmain, be impeached for the ſame before 
our juſtices, and they ſhew our charter of licence, 
and proceſs thereupon made by an inqueſt of « Ad 
quod damnum,” or of our grace, or by fine, they 
ſhall be freely let in peace, without being farther 
impeached for the ſame purchaſe. 

Cap. V. That no prohibitions be awarded out of 
chancery, but in * where we have the cogni- 
zance and of right ought to have. | 

Cap. VI. Whereas commiſſions be newly made 
to our juſtices, that they ſhall make enquiries up- 
on judges of holy church, whether they have made 
Juſt progreſs, or exceſſive, in cauſes teſtamentary, 
and other which notoriouſly appertaineth to the 
cognizance of holy church: the ſaid juſtices have 
enquired, or cauſed to be indicted, judges of holy 
church, in blemiſhing the privileges of holy church; 
that ſuch commiſſions be repealed, and from hence- 
forth defended (1. e. prohibited), ſaving the article 
in eyre, ſuch as ought to be +.” 

The clergy, thus favoured by the crown, who 
by theſe acts put itſelf in the place of the pope, and 
finding themſelves ſecured in their undoubted rights, 
thought themſelves equally intereſted with the ci- 
vil power not to give up their juriſdiction or pro- 
perties to alien invaders, or the griping tools of the 
Romiſh court; and, however devoted they might 
be to the church, they ſnewed themſelves as jealous 
of any encroachments of papal power as the moſt 
illuſtrious of their poſterity have ſince done. A re- 
markable inſtance we have of this diſpoſition in the 
proceedings of the parliament relating to the inde- 
pendency of the church of England, which paſſed: 
in the year 1347, in which, after the civil petitions: 


* See Ruffhead's Statutes, vol. i. p. 233. 


4 Statutes at Large, vol. i. p. 242, 243. 
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of the commons were preſented and anſwered (for 
which ſee p. 582 of this Hiſtory), they were followed 
by very ſpirited petitions of that houſe to the king 
for relief againſt the alienation of benefices to fo- 
reigners by virtue of the pope's bulls, to the great 
detriment of Engliſhmen, who were thereby pre- 
vented from procuring a vacant benefice, © an op- 
preſſion (lays the petition) which they cannot longer 
endure.” In conſquence of this it was enacted, by 
common conſent of king, lords, and commons, 
« That all perſons bringing letters or bulls from 
Rome within the king's dominions, and all perſons 
delivering the ſame to any archbiſhops, or inferior 

relates, ſhould be fined and impriſoned; and alſo 
all perſons who, by virtue of ſuch bulls or letters, 
ſhould preſume to carry appeals to Rome, directly 
or indirectly, concerning the diſpoſition of vacant 
benefices in England.” 

Nothing could poſſibly happen more mortify- 
ing to the papal court than this ſtatute, which 
paſſed under the title of the Statute of Proviſors or 
Proviſions “, as it cut off that great ſource of money, 
by which England was drained of her treaſure. 

About this time the old dilpute revived between 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, concern- 
ing precedency, which produced ſome animoſity 
and altercation ; but being at length referred to 
the arbitration of the king, it was by him decreed, 
« that both prelates might carry the croſs erect 
within each other's provinces ; but that the arch- 
b:hop of York, within two months after his ele- 
vation to that dignity, ſhould fend a jewel, worth 
forty pounds full value, to the cathedral of Canter- 
bury, as a teſtimony and acknowlegement of the 
primacy and ſuperiority of that metropolitan,” 

A more dangerous quarrel aroſe between the 
townſmen and ſcholars of Oxford, occaſioned by a 
trifling diſpute between a ſtudent and a publican, 
which at length came to forebode ſuch ſerious con 
ſequences, that the king and the biſhops thought 
it neceſſary to apply themſelves vigorouſly to en- 
quire into the matter; and the townimen were 
found to have behaved fo outrageouſly, having 
killed no leſs than ſeventy of the ſcholars, that 
they were fined two hundred and fifty pounds 
damages, and to give ſecurity for their good beha- 
viour; at the ſame time the greateſt part of the li- 
berties of that city were granted to the univerſity, 
which continues yet to enjoy them ; and in parti- 
cular the ſcholars had the privilege given them of 
ſuing the citizens of Oxford in the vice-chancellor's 
— , 

The year 1355 is diſtinguiſhed by the paſſing 
of the famous Statute of Præmunire, a law which 
was calculated originally to hinder matters of pro- 
perty from being carried before the court of Rome, 
in prejudice of the king's courts in England, where 
the cognizance of crimes and property ought natu- 
rally to liez but it was afterwards ſtretched by 
ſome of Edward's ſucceſſors to very infamous pur- 
poſes. This ſtatute provided “ againſt impeach- 
ments of the ſentences of the king's courts, by 
bringing matters, which had been awarded there, 
into other courts.” The penalty is, © to be put out 
of the king's protection, to forfeit all their lands 


and goods, and to be impriſoned and ranſomed at 


the king's will, if they be found; but if not, they 
may be outlawed.” 
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Theſe excellent proviſions made againſt papal en- 
croachments were, however, very ill obſerved ; 
and Gregory XI. whoſe avarice and power went 
hand in hand, found means to evade them by 
drawing a conſiderable ſum from the kingdom by 
way of fine of alienation (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) on the death of prelates, or their tranl- 
lation from one ſee to another; by this expedient; 
which had not been provided againſt, he drew to 
himſelf, as a recompence for the loſs of his power 
of preſentation, four times the yearly value of the 
vacant benefices; an exaction which almoſt ex- 
ceeds belief. The clergy, unable to ſupport this 
oppreſſion, reſolved to encounter the pope in his 
own way, and accordingly prevailed on the king to 
ſet on foot an enquiry into all the livings poſſeſſed 
by foreigners in England : the returns made to the 
writs of enquiry contained an incredible number 
of livings in the hands of aliens; upon which the 
commons preſented a petition to the crown, com- 
plaining “ that all the papal power in England was 
turned to the diſadvantage of the king and king- 
dom ; and that England, by furniſhing the im- 
menſe ſums ſhe did yearly to the pope, was putting 
arms into the hands of her enemies.” They par- 
ticularly obſerved, that there was ſcarce a cardinal 
in the conclave (the number of which had been 
greatly encreaſed by this pope's arbitrary authority) 
but was poſſeſſed of ſome wealthy living here. In 
ſhort, they inſiſted, 5+ that all who ſhould ſupport 
the pope in his claim upon reſervations of benefices 
and proviſions, or receiving fines for tranſlations or 
promotions, ſhould be adjudged outlaws, and put 
out of the royal protection.“ This vigorous remon- 
{trance gave a fatal blow to the papal power in 
England, and produced at laſt a kind of com- 
promiſe between Edward and the pope, whereby 
the latter promiſed to behave with more modera- 
tion for the future, and the king, in return, de+ 
liſted from his claim of conferring benefices by writs 
of © Quare impedit.” 

Thus ſtood matters between the Engliſh church 
and that of Rome, towards the end of the reign of 
Edward III. But we cannot diſmiſs this period, 
without remarking, that the ſeeds of reformation in 
religion began to diſcloſe themſelves in England at 
the latter end of this prince's reign, in the perſon 
of John Wickliff, who now ſet on foot his new 
doctrine, under the protection of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, who had provided for him in the rectory of 
Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln. The great 
power of his patron gave this man an opportunity 
of greatly ſpreading his tenets, till he at laſt alarmed 
the court of Rome itſelf. The tenets and doctrine 
he taught were as follow: | 

J. That the euchariſt, after conſecration, is not 
the real body of Chriſt, but only its emblem or 
figure. 

II. That the church of Rome is no more the 
head of the univerſal church, than any other church; 
nor was there any greater power given to St. Peter 
than to the reſt of the apotlles. 

III. That the pope of Rome had no more juriſ- 
diction in the exerciſe of the keys than any other 

rieſt. 
. IV. That in caſe the church miſbehaves, it is 
not only lawful, but meritorious, to diſpoſſeſs her 
of her temporalities. | 
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V. That when a prince, or temporal lord, is follow their buſineſs after divine ſcrvice. 


convinced that the church makes an ill ule of her 
endowments, he is bound, under pain of damna— 
tion, to take them away. 

VI. That the Golpcl is ſufficient to direct a 
Chriſtian in the conduct of his lite. 

VII. That all other rules inſtituted by holy men, 
and practiſed in the monaſteries, add no more per- 
tection to Chriſtianity than whitenels to a wall. 

VIII. That neither the pope, nor any other pre- 
late, ought to have priſons for the puniſhing ot- 
fenders againſt the diſcipline of the church; but 
that every perſon ought to be left at his liberty in 
the conduct of his hte *. 

It is no wonder that, upon the promulgation of 
tenets ſo ſubverſive of that unlimited authority the 
church of Rome had for ſo many ages afiumed to 
herſelf over all the Chriſtian churches, the pope 
ſhould iſſue a bull to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the biſhop of London, requiring them to ſcize 
and ſecure the perſon of Wickliff. In conlequence of 
which he was ſummoned before a ſynod, which the 
archbiſhop held at St. Paul's. Thither he repaired, 
accompanied by his patrons, the duke of Lancaſter 
and the lord-marſhal Piercy (atterwards earl of 
Northumberland), and in a manner rather reſem- 
bling a triumph than that decent appearance ex- 
pected in a culprit arraigned before his ſuperiors. 
The biſhop. of London could not help taking no- 
tice of this; and he told the duke and the lord 
Piercy, that if he had imagined they had intended 
to have come in that inſulting manner, mealures 
ſhould have been taken to have prevented their 
admittance. The lord Piercy, without taking any 
notice of what the biſhop laid, told Wickliff to fir 
down, for that he ſuppoſed he would have need of 
reſt, conſidering the number of adverſaries he was 
likely to encounter that day. To this the biſhop 
objected, as it was both unreaſonable and unſcemly, 
that an accuſed perion ſhould be ſeated in the pre- 
ſence of his judge. The duke of Lancaſter, unable 
longer to concea! his reſentment, told the biſhop, 
that however high. he might carry himſelf on this 
occaſion, he would find a way to bring down his 
proud jpirit, and that of all the prelacy of Eng. 
land; and added other expreſſions of lo very pal- 
ſionate a nature, that the biſhop, being apprehen- 
five of ſome inſult being offered to his perion and 


character, immediately diſſolved the aſſembly, which 


broke up in a violent confuſion. The Londoners 
vowed revenge againſt the duke for the inſult of- 
fered to their biſhop ;. but they had ſoon reaſon to 
repent this raſh declaration, as we have ſhewn in 
another place F. But, in the mean time, all the 
cenſure impoſed upon Wickliff was ſilence : what 
elſe relates to this man, and the ſect he formed, 
will be ſhewn in the eccleſiaſtical events of the 
ſucceeding reign : we ſhall conclude this with an 
account of the moſt remarkable councils held during 
its continuance. 

The firſt ſynod held in the reign of Edward III. 
in the year 1328, was a provincial one, and held 
by Mepham, archbiſhop of Canterbury. By this 
fynod Good Friday and the Conception of the 
Bleſſed Virgin were ordered to be obſerved as. holi- 
days, and all works forbidden, but with this ex- 
eeption, that the country-people were allowed to 
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By the- 
lame ſynod all monks, hermits, and canons regular 
were prohibited taking conieſſions. A canon made 
in a former ſynod at Oxford , which admitted ap- 
peals only alter a definitive ſentence was repealec 
A very remarkable cate was dilputed and adjudged 
before this ſynod, which is worthy of notice: it 
was between the crown and Lewis Beaumont 
biſhop of Durham. The king (or rather the queen- 
mother and her council) had ordered the eftates of 
leveral traitors, which had been forfeited, within 
that prelate's dioceſe, to be ſcized by the royal ofi- 
cers. The biſhop diſputed this matter, his biſhopric 
being a county palatine; and the caule being heard 
before the ſpiritual lords, they gave judgment im 
tavour of the biſhop, which was confirmed by an 
act of the ſynod. This was an important deciſion 
and the biſhops of Durham have ever ſince conti. 
nued in poſſeſſion of this regal power. 

In 1332, Mepham held another ſynod at May- 
field, which ſettled all the holidays obterved in the 
province of Canterbury. Among the feſtivals we 
find St. George's day and that of St. Auguſtine, the 
firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury; and alio that of St. 
Thomas {Becket) of Canterbury, which is placect 
between Innocents and the Circumciſion, on the 
ninth of December. | 

In October 1342, Stratford, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, held a provincial ſy nod at London, where 
a body of canons were agrerd to, the principal of 
which were “ To obl:ze pariſhes belonging to mo- 
naſteries to anſwer the religious purpoles for which 
they were endowed, by diltributing to the poor a 
proportionable thare of their income. To ſettle 
the fees upon inventories and adminiſtration of 
eſtates. To reſtrain the exorbitancy of archdeacons 
and other ſpiritual ſuperiors, who made a practice 
of extorting procurations from churches which they 
never ſaw, and burthening the clergy in their vi- 
ſitations. To reform the abuſes in commutation 
of perſonal penance. And, laſtly, to prevent col- 
luſive inductions into livings.“ 

In a ſubſequent ſynod, held by the fame arch- 
biſhop, in the year 1343, according to Lynwood, 
ſeveral conſtitutions paſſed: of which 

The lit (enacted at the king's requeſt) lays the 


ſentence of the greater excommunication upen all 
rebels and diſturbers of the King's peace. 

| The 11d was levelled again{ the extravagance of 
churchmen. | 

The IIId prohibits the farming of church-livings 
to lay men and women. 5 

The IVth denounces cenſure upon thoſe who 
defraud or interrupt prieſts in the collection of 
n 

The Vth exacts the tythes of the loppings of trees. 

The VIth debars laymen from touching the of- 
ferings made in churches. 

The VIIth regulates the adminiſtration of wills 
and inventories, 

The VIIIth inhibits the biſhops and their officers. 
within the province of Canterbury from meddling 
with the goods of beneficed clergymen deceaſed, 
which eſtates ought to be at the difpoſal of the 
EXECUTOrs. | 

The IXth provides againſt all fraudulent con- 


veyances during a perſon's life, by which the king 


——— 


» Walſingham, p. 192, 201, &c. 202, 285. Ypod. p. 531. Knyghton, Col. 2644—2670. 
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may br deprived of his dues, and the wives and 
children of their portions, 

The Xih forbids all butfoonery, revelling, and 
riots at the nigit-watcaes over the dead, which 


time ought to be ſpent in Plalins and prayer for the 


ſouls of the deccaſed. 

The XIta threatens with excommunication all 
parties engaged in any methods to bring about 
clandeſtine marriages, 

The XlIith is calculated to prevent the encroach- 
ment of lay noblemea, who trequently interfered 
with the eceleſiaſtical officers in the article of teſta- 
nents made by villains, wiom the lords of manors 
wanted to exclude from that privilege. 

The XIIIth commands all due reſpect to be paid 
to church cenſures, and that the ſecular power ihall 
not interpoſe between the church and the delin- 

went. 

The X!Vth condemns and forbids the ſcandalous 
practice of laymen cutting dowa trees in church- 
yards for their own ule *. 

The XVth effixes the ſentence of excommuni— 
cation to thuſe who violate {ach effects as are ſe- 
queſtered by the biſhop, his vicar-general and prin- 
cipal official. 

The XVIth and laſt canon is againſt thoſe who 
take out writs in actions of account, treſpaſs, and 
the like, againſt parties who were at a diſtance, 
and entirely ignorant of the proſecution. 

In March 1331, Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſucceeded Stratford in that lee, held a ſynod 
of the clergy of his dioceſe, in which he publiſhed 
a conſtitution concerning the impriſonmentof clerks, 
in which it is ordained, “ That they ſhall, for the 
future, be kept in gacl and cloſely confined ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſons and the licen- 
tiouſneis of their crimes; and it they are of infamous 
notoriety in lives and manners, they are to be kept 
upon ſpare and coarſe diet; and not as heretofore, 
to the ſcandal of holy church, by pleading their 


The ſame archbiſhop likewiſe ſettled the number 
of holidays, in which there is nothing particular 
or new. We now come to conſider the eccleſiaſti- 
cal tranſadions that diſtinguiſned the reign of 
Richard II. 

The patronage of the duke of Lancaſter and the 
lord Piercy to Wicklilf, made the public begin to 
dare to think. Pope Gregory XI. was alarmed ; 
and finding that his former bull had produced no 
effect, he tent forth others, one of which was di- 
rected to the univerſity of Oxford, complaining of 
their conniving at Wickliff's doctrine ; but it was 
treated by that teminary with great indifference, if 
not contempt, whereupon he ſent freſh orders to the 
archbiſhop ot Canterbury and the biſhop of Lon- 
don to proſecute that innovator, But as his holineſ- 
had intimation that the biſhops could not proceed 
in the affair without the king's licence, he enjoined 
them to reprefent to Richard and his council, that 
Wicklicf's errors were not only dangerous to reli- 
gion, but likewiſe to the ſtate. Hereupon a ſynod 
was held at Lambeth; but as the government was 
in a minority, and the adminiſtration entirely in 
the hands of Wickliff's patrons, the biſnops thought 
it their intereſt to proceed with great moderation: 
on his ſide, he ſubmitted either to quality or ex- 
plain away ſome of his moſt exceptionable tenets; 
and the council contented itſelf with diſmiſſing him 
after freſh injunctions to ſilence, to which he paid 
little or no regard, and was no ſooner at liberty 
than he maintained his former opinions with re- 
doubled freedom, 

About this time, pope Gregory XI. dying, a 
ſchiſm began in the church, of which we have al- 
ready taken notice in the civil hiſtory of this reign, 
and therefore ſhall only obſerve here, that the two 
competitors for the papal dignity were Urban VI. 
and Clement VII. The ſchiſm itſelf continued for 
about thirty years, and each party applied to the 
court of England for a ratification of its title. On 


clergy, and being delivered up to the ſpiritual | this occaſion the archbiſhop of Canterbury declared 
court, inſtead of being confined and treated with | for Urban, and was joined in his declaration by 
due ſeverity, be ſumptuoully entertained, and their | the reſt of the clergy. The authority of this pon- 
priſon converted into an houſe of pleafure. This tiff, however, ſeems to have been very little re- 
conſtitution appears to have paſſed in conſequence | garded here; for, in 1382, William Courtenay, 
of a warm remonſtrance made by the lay nobility brother to the earl of Devonſhire, being choſen 
and others to the king in parliament, ſetting forth archbiſhop of Canterbury in the roon of Simon 
that the privileges enjoyed by the clergy, ſerved | Sudbury, who had been murdered by the Kentiſh 


only to encourage them in the practice ot all man- 
ner of vice and immorality. 

The laſt council held in this reign, was in the 
year 1362, under the fame archbiſhop, in witch 
ſeveral conſtitutions were paſſed to reitrain the co- 
vetoulneſs and ſlothfulneſs of modern prieſts, who 
refuſed, even with proper ſalaries, to perform paro- 
chial duties. At the fame time, as many perſons 
who ſupplied parochial cures, were very fleaderly 
provided for, another conſtitution augmented their 
allowance in the following words: * And that 
the proportion of the ſalary may be known to you, 
we will that the chaplain of a church, chapel, or 
prebend, with cure, in your dioceſe, be content 
with one mark of ſilver over and above the ſalary 
[of ſix marks for their annual ſtipend] that uſed 
to be paid to them that miniſtered in the ſame cure. 
And we will,” that the ſalary of any other ſtipendi- 
ary prieſt be limited to the common taxation in for- 
mer times.“ 


rebels , and it being his office to celebrate the 
king's marriage Þ, which happened at the time of 
his exaltation, he ventured to do it without receiv- 
ing the pall from Rome, the monks of Canterbury 
perſuading him by many reaſons, that the pall 
was no other than a ceremony, and might be diſ- 
penſed with, without affecting his archiepiſcopal 
rights. 

The condemnation of Wickliff*s doctrine pre- 
vented not its ſpreading all over thekingdom, and 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the clergy thought it neceſ- 
ſary to take it again into conſideration ; and in the 
courle of the year 1382, freſh articles were exhi- 
bited againſt Wickliff and his followers; particu- 
larly one Nicholas Hereford, whoſe wtitings, to- 
gether with the tenets of Wickliff, underwent a 
ſynodical cenſure. The univerſity of Oxford alſo 
took cognizance of the ſame; and William de Bre- 
ton, chanceilor of the univerſity, cenſured them as 


| repugnant to the doctrine of the church, and con- 


—— 


* By a ſtatute of 25 Edw. I. trees in chucch-yards are not to be cut down but for repairing the church or chancel, and 


then by way of charity. Statutes at Large, vol. 1. 
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trary to the catholic verity. And now William 
Courtenay, archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſembling 
ſeveral ſufiragan prelates, fourteen doctors of the 
canon and civil law, with ſeventcen doctors and fix 
bachelors of divinity, condemned, in full ſynod, 
the nine following poſitions as heretical, 

I. That the ſubſtance of the bread and wine re- 
mains in the ſacrament after conſecration. 

II. That the accidents do not remain without 
the ſubject, in the ſacrament, after conſecration. 

III. That Chriſt is not eſſentially and corporeally 
preſent in the ſacrament of the altar, 

IV. That a biſhop, or prieſt, in mortal ſin, can- 
not ordain, conſecrate, or baptize. 

V. That there is no foundation in the Goſpel to 
believe that Chriſt inſtituted mals. 

VI. That if the pope be a wicked man, he is a 
member of the devil, and hath no authority over 
the faithful, nor any commiſſion except trom the 
emperor. 

VII. That, after the death of pope Urban VI. 
no perſon ought to be acknowleged as pope; but 
Chriſtians ought to live independently, like the 


Greek church. 
VIII. That eccleſiaſtics ought to have no tem- 


poral poſſeſſions. : 

IX. Laſtly, That auricular confeſſion is unne- 
eeſſary and ſuperfiuous. 

Wickliff's tollowers, Hereford, Repyngdon, and 
others, were obliged to recant theſe tenets : and, 
on the thirteenth day of July this year *, the king 
iſſued a writ to the chancellor and proctors of the 
univerſity of Oxford, to ſearch for all books writ- 
ten by Wickliff or Hereford, and tranſmit them to 
the archbiſhop, without alteration; nevertheleſs, no 
violence was offered to the perſon of Wickliff him- 
ſelf, who lived unmoleſted at his living of Lutter- 
worth, in Leiceſterſhire, where he died about the 
latter end of the year 1385. The loſs of the ma- 
ſter did not, however, diſhearten his followers, 
who continued to preach and maintain their opi- 
nions with the ſame courage as during his life : and 
about the year 1388, the progreſs of Wickliffitiſm 
was ſo alarming, that the parliament complained 
of the fame ; whereupon the king, by a writ iſſued 
on the twenty-third day of May, appointed the 
following perſons commiſſioners “ to peruſe Wick- 
liff's books, and to inflict pains and penalties on all 
who ſhould publicly or privately teach the opinions 
therein maintained, or keep, tranſcribe, or buy or 
ſell any ſuch books, in any manner whatſoever.” 
The commiſſioners named in this commiſſion were, 
Thomas Bryghtwell, doctor in divinity, dean of 
the new college at Leiceſter ; William Cheſſelden, 
prebendary of the ſame college ; and Richard Bar- 
row and Robert Long, knights. But the nation, 
and many of its magiſtrates, were ſo much friends 
to Wickliffitiſm, that this commiſſion had bur very 
little effect. We mult not forget, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that the Wickliffites had been by this time 
deſerted by their great patron, the duke of Lan- 
caſter, who found it convenient to his politics to 
keep in with the court and the clergy. 

But the government had now another evil to 
guard againſt, viz. the encroachments which con- 
tinued to be made by the ſee of Rome. Pope Bo- 
niface IX. who had ſucceeded Urban VI. in the 
pontificate, could not forbear the exactions of his 
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predeceſiors, but, on the contrary, took meaſures 
to increaſe the oppreſſion, and, in defiance of th. 
ſtatutes paſſed in the preceding reign, he continue 
to beltow Engliſh benefices on foreigners about h; 
perion. This conduct once more rouzed the com. 
mons, and occaſioncd a petition to Richard to {rize 
all the effects of beneficed foreigners, and to baniſh 
them the realm, which was accordingly done. Ihe 
clergy were likewiſe forbid to pay a tax which had 
been lately demanded by the pope (which was no 
leſs than a tenth), and a writ was even directed + 
Darden, his holineſs's nuncio and collector, „gg 
to collect the ſame, under pain of forteiting lite and 
limbs.“ 

Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, we find 
that about the year 1391, many zealous clergymen 
had, in defiance of the laws in being, repaired to 
Rome to ſolicit a repeal of the ſtatutes of L£rovitors 
and Præmunire. Such perſons were, by a writ 
from the king, dated at Weſtminſter, May », 
1391, commanded to return to England within a 
limited time, upon pain of death and confiſcation 
of their eſtates and effects. But thele rigorous 
laws, though they might reſtrain the ſubject, did 
not in the leaſt diſcourage the pope, who continued 
to tranſlate the biſhops when vacancies happened, 
and even ventured to nominate a new prelate, which: 
was Henry Beaufort, one of the natural tons of 
the duke of Lancaſter; but as the ſtatute of Præ- 
munire forbad ſuch nomination, he never attemptec 
to take poſſeſſion. The king, enraged at theſe pro. 
ceedings, ſummoned the clergy to give their opi- 
nions concerning theſe traniactions; bur, unwiülng 
to offend either king or pope, they delayed their 
anſwer, and in the mean time the latter ſent a nun- 
cio into England, to declaim againſt the ſtatutes of 
Proviſors, Quare impedit, and Premunire, and to 
demand the ſame to be repealed in his holineſs's 
name, as an encroachment upon the liberties ot 
the church: but the eyes of the people of England 
began now to be opened; they {aw into the de- 
ſigns of the ſee of Rome, and reſolved to take the 
molt effectual meaſures to prevent the popes from 
attaining that temporal ſovereignty they were ſo 
evidently labouring after. Accordingly the go- 
| vernment not only treated the nuncio's demand 
with the contempt it deſerved, but, to cut both 
him and his maſter off from all hopes of ſuccel;, 
the ſtatute of Præmunire was confirmed, with a 
penalty, by the parliament, which alſo enacted, 
„That any perſon within the realm, bringing or 
ſending ſummons, cenſure, or ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt any perſon whatſoever, for his 
aſſent to, or execution of, the Statute of Proviſors, 
ſnall be arreſted, impriſoned, and forfeit all his 
lands, eſtates, and effects, and incur penalty of 
life and limb: and any prelate executing ſuch ſum- 
mons, cenſure, or ſentence of excommunication, 
ſhall be deprived of his temporalities; and they 
ſhall remain in the king's hands for due redreſs and 
correction.“ 

The archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, and 
the clergy of their reſpective provinces, made a 
proteſt, but in general terms, againſt this bill, im- 
plying that they would never content to any ſtatute 
or law made in reſiſtance to the popr's authority. 
This proceſs drew upon the archbiſhop of Canter- 
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the next parliament; but the archbiſhop, in his 
defence, acquitted himielt entirely of all ſuſpicion | with fix ſtupid raythmical Latin lines. 


of abetting the illegal authority of the pope, pro- 
teſting, © that he would adhere loyally to the king, 
and endeavour, as in duty bound, to ſupport him 
in theſe and all other inſtances, in which the rights 
of the crowa might be concerned,” His antwer 
was extremely plealing to the parliament, and it 
even ſerved as the preamble of a new ſtatute of 
Præmunire, more comprehenſive than the former, 
as it affected not only the procurers, abettors, main- 
tainers, and counſellors, but even the favourers of 
the papal power, ſo that an effectual ſtop was put 
to all application to a foreign juriſdiction, either in 
that of the court of Rome, or elſewhere, in preju- 
dice of the royal prerogative and Jaws of the realm. 

The Wickliffites, or Lollards as they now began 
to be called, had by this time ſeparated from the 
church of Rome, and appointed prieſts from among 
themſelves, to perform divine ſervice after their 
own manner. This ſubjected them to ſeveral pro- 
ſecutions in the eccleſiaſtical courts : but in the 
year 1395, While Richard was over in Ireland, the 
Lollards, reſuming freſh ſpirits, preſented a very 
extraordinary remonſtrance to parliament, conſiſt- 
ing of the following heads. 

I. That when the church of England, treading 
in the ſteps of the church of Rome, began to make 
an ill uſe of her temporalities, faith and charity 
began to dilappear. 

II. That the Engliſh prieſthood derived from 
Rome, and pretending to a power ſuperior to an- 
gels, is not the prieſthood ſettled by Chriſt upon 
his apoſtles. 

III. That the celibacy of the clergy was the occa- 
ſion of many ſcandalous irregularities in the church. 

IV. That the doſtrine of tranſubſtantiation ren- 
ders the greateſt part of Chriſtendom guilty of ido- 
latry. 

V. That exorciſms, benedictions, pronounced 
over water, bread, oil, ſtones, for the altar, church 
walls, prieſts veſtments, the mitre, crols, pilgrim's 
ſtaff, have more of necromancy than religion. 

VI. That it was a crime to join in the ſame per- 
ſon eccleſiaſtical and civil offices. 

VII. That prayers for the dead, in which one 
perſon is preferred to another, are not conformable 
to the charity preſcribed by the Goſpel. 

VIII. That pilgrimages, and offerings made to 
images and croſſes, and eſpecially the pictures re- 
preſenting the holy Trinity, are a ſort of idolatry. 

IX. That auricular confeſſion ſerves only to make 
the prieſts proud, and, by letting them into the 
ſecrets of the penitent, gives opportunities for many 
ſins and ſcandalous intrigues. 

X. That the taking away any man's life, either 
in war, or courts of juſtice, is contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Goſpel, which is a diſpenſation of grace 
and mercy. | 

XI. That the vow of ſingle life taken by women 
is the occaſion of numberleſs diſorders, and of the 
murder of multitudes of childern unbaptized, or 
even unborn. 

XII. That it is neceſſary to baniſh from civil ſo- 
ciety all uſeleſs trades, which ſerve only to ſupport 
pride and luxury“. 

All theſe articles were backed with proofs, too 
long to be inſerted. 
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The whole of this extraordinary piece was cloſe. 
t was pre- 
lented to the houſe by ſir Richard Story, Lewis Clit- 
tord, Thomas Latimer, and others. The parliament 
ſeemed to give fo much attention to this remon- 
{trance, that the clergy, alarmed thereat, deputed 
the archbiſhop of Tork and the biſhop of London 
to call Richard over from Ireland to their afliltance; 
in the manner we have already related in the reign 
of that prince. 

The enſuing year, 1396, died William Courte- 
nay, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was ſucceeded 
by Arundel, archbiſhop of York, who, upon the 
nineteenth of January, the following year, held a 
lynod at London, which condemned eighteen ar- 
ticles extracted from a book of Wickliff's, called 
Trialogus, and which were brought in by the ca- 
noniſts and civilians of Oxford. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Richard I]. 
the church of Rome was again divided by a vio- 
lent ſchiſm, which laſted thirty years, during which 
long ſpace of time, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. 
being both elected popes, by different parties of 
cardinals, and equally refuſing to reſign, a civil 
war enſued, in which moſt of the Chriſtian poten- 
tates intereſted themlelves, till the ſchiſm becom- 
ing ſcandalous, and all parties being wearied out, 
a council of cardinals was held at Piia, to which 
commiſſioners were ſent by the ſeveral princes of 
Chriſtendom, and both popes were finally depoſed, 
and a new one elected, in 1409, who took the 
name of Alexander V. Theſe commotions gave 
reſpite to the Engliſn church; bur, unhappily, the 
interval of peace it enjoyed from the exactions of 
the Roman pontiffs, was ignobly employed in perſe- 
cuting its own members for believing and promot- 
ing the doctrines of Wickliff; and theſe perſecu- 
tions once more revived the decreaſing authority of 
the popes in England, which was not finally ſup- 
preſſed till the glorious reformation took place un- 
der Henry VIII. of which, in its place. We ſhall 
now haſten to the concluſion of the church-hiſtory 
of the æra under preſent conſideration. 

During the reign of Richard II. we find no re- 
markable councils but thoſe held on occaſion of 
Wickliff and his followers, which having been men- 
tioned in the courſe of that diſpute, it will be 
needleſs to repeat them. 

Upon the new revolution of government which 
ſettled the duke of Lancaſter upon the throne of 
England, by the name of Henry IV. the Lollards 
were molt terribly perſecuted; for this prince, who, 
whilſt a ſubject, was ſuppoſed to be ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with Wickliffitiſm, no ſooner became pol- 
ſeſſed of the regal dignity, than he reſolved to make 
himſelf as popular as poſſible with the clergy ; and 
as he knew no method was fo effectual for that 
purpoſe as to gratify their reſentment againſt their 
opponents, he profeſſedly ſet his face againſt all 
thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed worſhip of 
the Romiſh church, and treated the Lollards with 
the greateſt ſeverity, inſomuch that he engaged 
the parliament to pals a law, by which it was en- 
nacted, that when any heretic, who relapſed or 
refuſed to abjure his opinions, was delivered over 
to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or his commiſſa- 
ries, he ſhould be committed, by the civil magi- 
ſtrate, to the flames before the whole people.” 


— — 
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This is called the writ “ De heretico combu- 
rendo.” 

Among other buſy ſectaries of that time was one 
William Sawtree, curate of the pariſh of St. Oſithe. 
Among other tenets, he held, 

I. That he would not worſhip the croſs on which 
Chriſt was crucified, but only Chriſt who ſuſiered 
upon that croſs. 

II. That a man predeſtinated to eternal happi— 
neſs, is more worthy of our worſhip than an angel 
of God. | | 

II. That vows of pilgrimage may be commuted 
by diſtributing the expences of the journey among 
the poor. 

IV. That every prieſt and deacon is more bound 
to preach, than to obſerve canonical hours or per- 
form divine ſervice. 

Toleration was never the characteriſtic of the 
Roman catholic religion, and theſe tenets being 
condemned as heretical, in a ſynod held by Arun- 
del, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Sawtree him- 
ſelf as an heretic convict, the king iſſued a writ for 
his execution, and the unhappy man atoned for his 
erroneous opinions by the penalty of fire, and was 
the firſt that ever ſuffered death in England, by 
burning, for herely; and this one horror more was 
added to thoſe with which this nation was already 
oppreſſed. 

But this ſanguinary example little promoted the 
cauſe it was intended to ſerve; on the contrary, it 
rather inflamed the zeal and occaſioned the propa- 
gation of the doctrine of the I. ollards, whodeviated 
more and more from thoſe of the eſtabliſned church: 
in a word, this ſet made ſo alarming a progrets, 
that, in 1408, Arundel convened the biſhops and 
clergy of his province at Oxford, to concert mea- 
ſures for ſuppreſſing the growth of Lollardiſm, and 
eſpecially to prevent its ipreading farther into the 
univerſity ; and the following body of canons was 
agreed to by the aſſembly, enacting, 

I. That no prieſt ſhould preach to the people, 
unleſs authoriſed by the eccleſiaſtical laws, and ap- 
proved by the dioceſan. 

II. That all places where conventicles have been 
held, ſhould remain under eccleſiaſtical interdict, 
until the perſons who admitted ſuch unlicenſed 
perſons to preach ſhould have made ſatisfaction. 

III. That no preacher ſhould broach any doc- 
trine but ſuch as had been determined by holy mo- 
ther church, or call in queſtion any tener which 
ſhe had eſtabliſhed, on pain of excommunication, 
from which he was not to be abſolved till he had 
done penance and made a public recantation of his 
errors. 

IV. That no inſtructor of youth ſhould teach 
theological points contrary to the determinations of 
the church; or ſuffer his pupils to diſpute, in pub- 
lic or private, concerning matters of taith, on pain 
of being puniſhed as an abettor of hereſy. 

V. That no book of divinity compoſed by John 
Wickliff, or any other perſon ſince his time, ſhould 
be read in ſchools, until firſt examined, approved, 
and licenſed by one or other of the univerſities. 

VI. That no perſon ſhould preſume to tranſlate 
the holy Scriptures, without being properly au- 
thorized by the biſhop of the place, or a provin- 
cial ſynod. 

VU. That no clergyman 


ſhould either propound 
any doctrine of an evil tendency, or ſuffer it to 
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be propounded, on pain of 


excommunication. 

VIII. That all decrees, decretals, or conſtitution; 
touching the worihtp of the crols. and of images 
with all other outward ceremonics, ſhould be punc- 
rually obſerved, under penalty incurred by an he. 
retic relapſed. 

IX. That no clerk or chaplain ſhould efficia;e in 
any part of the province in which he was not or- 
dained, unleſs furniſhed with letters of recommen. 
dation by his dioceſan. And, | 

X. J aſtly, That, in order to prevent the polſon 
of hereſy from ſpreading in the univerſity, every 
warden, maſter, or principal of college or hall, 
ſhould enquire every month into the opinions and 
principles of the ſtudents, reform their errors, and 
expel them in caſe of obltinacy and relapſe; other. 
wile the ſaid wardens ſhould loſe their pretermeats, 
and be excommunicated *. 

In the beginning of the year 1459, the general 
council, already mentioned, met at Piſa, to put an 
end to the ſcandalous ſchiſm which had fo lang fb. 
ſiſted in the Romiſh church, to the ſcandal of all 
Chriſtendom ; ard the following perſ.ns were no— 
minated as commiſſioners at that council. an th- 
part of the Engliſh nation: Henry Chicheley, 
biſhop of St. David's; Robert Allen, bithop cr 
' Saliſbury ; William, abbot of Weſtminiter; John, 

rior of Worceſter; the biſhop of Bath and Wells; 
Thomas Spofford, abbot of Str. Mary's at York ; 
Richard, earl of Warwick: Henry Fitz Hugh, 
lord-chamberlain; ſir Walter Hungerford, fir Raſyh 
Rakeford, and John Henyngham, doctor of laws, 

In the year 1410, Wickl:f's opinions were con. 
demned atreſh, in full congregation, at Ozfcrd, by 
order of the chancellor. Two hundred concluficn; 
were condemned by the univerſity, and ſeveral books 
committed to the flames. In the courſe of this 
year a diſpute happened between the univerſity and 
Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, concerning 
his right of viſitation, which, after much alterce- 
tion, was referred by both parties to Henry fer 


determination, who gave it favour of the archbiſhop, 
and this right was atterwards ſettled in parliament. 

Not all the ſeverities exerciſed upon the Lollards 
could hinder their opinions from gaining ground ; 
and in the parliament held on the third of Novem- 
| ber, 1412, fir John Tiptoft, then ſpeaker of the 
commons, made a very warm ſpeech againſt theſe 
ſectaries, and painted them in ſuch colours, that 
the lords came to a reſolution of addreſſing the king 
in the very ſtrongeſt terms, which occaſioned a ſta- 
tute to be paſfed, ordaining, That any perſon 
preaching, publiſhing, or maintaining any doc- 
trine, whereby the people might be moved to tak? 
away the temporalities of the prelates, or propa- 
gating any report of Richard's being alive (a thing 
which was particularly charged upon the Lollards, 
as doing it with a view to raiſe commotions in the: 
kingdom), ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned, and 
obliged to find ſufficient bail and mainprize, to be 
taken before the chancellor of England.” This 
was the laſt act of perſecution againſt the Lollards 
that paſſed in the courſe of this reign. 

We have been the more particular in our 2C- 
counts of what relates to Wicklif and his followers, 
as it is highly probable that his doctrines, though 
condemned as damnable and heretical, remained 


incurring th 


latent in the breaſts of the ſenſible part of the na- 


* Knyghton, Spelman's Concil. tom. ii. 


+ Rymer's Fœdera, tom. ix. p. 162, 167, 169. 
tion 
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tion, and proved the chief cauſes of the vigorous | 
Certain of Henry VI. but only convocations of the clergy 


meaſures taken againſt the ſee of Rome. 
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There were no general ſynods held in the reign 


it is, that Wicklitf was the firſt that ventured to in the two provinces of Canterbury and York; 
and the condemnation of the Lollards was al- 
| moſt the ſole buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies, and 
place immediately, he may juſtly be ſtyled the firſt | therefore nothing farther is left for us to fay on 


oppoſe the errors of the church of Rome; and 
though the re formation he intended did not take 


reformer, eſpecially as the tenets he held were in 
fact the very lame that afterwards conſtituted the 
moſt eſſential difference between the church of 
Rome and the reformed church of England. 


LEARNED MEN in 


HE moſt remarkable perſons that flouriſhed 

in England during this period were generally 

eccleſiaſtics, who had made ſome progreſs in divi- 

nity and the ſciences, though they were only learned 
in reſpect to the times in which they lived, 

William Occam, of the order of St. Francis, diſ- 
ciple of Duns Scotus, famous for being the head 
of the Nominaliſts againſt the Realiſts, of which his 
maſter Scotus was chief. Ir would be needleſs to 
explain here wherein conſiſted the difference be- 
tween theſe two ſects of philoſophers, with which, 
to the great happineſs of mankind, the public 
ſchools are no longer troubled, 

Richard Fitz Ralph, archbiſhop of Armagh (pro- 
moted to that ſee from the deanry of Lincoln) was 
a great enemy to the Mendicant Friars, whom he 
attacked vigorouſly by his preaching and writings. 
He tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh, and wrote two 
treatiſes, the one in defence of pariſh-prieſts againſt 
the friars, the other on auricular confeſſion. 

Theſe two are almoſt the only eccleſiaſtics that 
were eminent for their piety and learning, unleſs 
we take into the account a company of ſchoolmen, 
whoſe idle diſputes deſerve not the notice of this 
more enlightened age. There were a tew laymen 
who alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their genius 
and learning; of theſe we ſhall ſelect two ot the 
molt conſiderable. | 

Geoffrey Chaucer was a man of quality, and 
made a conſiderable figure in the courts of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. In 1374 we find Ed- 
ward III. allowing him a pitcher of wine a day out 
of his cellar, and a yearly falary, which 1s ſuppoſed 
to be the origin of the butt of wine and ſalary till 
allowed to the king's poet laureat: both theſe were 
continued to him by Henry IV. Chaucer poſſeſſed 
an admirable fund of humour, painted the manners 
of life with great ſtrength of colouring, and helped 
to improve and purity the Engliſh language. But 
it was the fate of this great poet, though poſſeſſed 


that head : but now, agreeable to the plan of this 
part of our worx, we {hall proceed to give a ſhort 
account of 


the XIVth CENTURY. 


of an ample fortune, and a more ample genius; 
though loved by his prince, who employed him in 
many honourable poſts ; rhough admired by his 
countrymen, who were enamoured with his writ- 
ings, to fall into misfortunes in private life. He 
died in the year 1400, and was buried in Weſtmin- 
{ter abbey ; and his poſterity became allied to the 
moſt illuſtrious families, nay even the blood royal 
of England. | 

John Gower was the friend and companion of 
Chaucer, and aſſiſtant to him in his attempts to 
bring the Engliſh language to a greater purity. 
His genius was leſs extenſive than that of Chau- 
cer; but his language is remarkably pure for the 
age he lived in. | 

The molt noted hiſtorians of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were, | 

Thomas Wikes. His Hiſtory begins at the Con- 
queſt, and ends with the death of Edward I. 1304. 
He was a canon regular of Olney, near Oxtord, 
and writes as clearly and fully, eſpecially in ſome 
paſſages relating to the barons wars, as ſo com- 
pendious a chronicle would allow him to do. Dr. 
— has publiſhed his Hiſtory in his Hiſt. Angl. 
vol. ii. 

John Brompton, abbot of Joreval, or Jorevaulx, 
in Yorkſhire, lived about this time. His Chro- 
nicle begins with the coming of Auſtin, or Au- 
guſtine, in 588, and ends with the death of kin 
Richard I. 1198. This Chronicle is publiſbed 
among the Decem Scriptores. 

Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, 
ended his hiſtory at the year 1307, though it was 
afterwards continued by other hands. His moſt 
ancient continuator was 

Adam Merimuth, canon regular of St. Paul's, 
an eminent civilian, who ſpent the latter part of his 
life entirely in ſtudying and writing the Engliſh 
hiſtory. He begins his work in 1302, and car- 
ries it down to 1380. 
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3. > © 


ROM the ſame learned author to whom we 

were indebted for our ſtate of the laws in our 
laſt period *, we ſhall ſelect ſome general obſerva- 
tions relating to this. 

The reign of king Edward the Third was 
very long, and under it the law was improved to 
the greateſt height ; the judges and pleaders were 
very learned. The pleadings are ſomewhat more 
- poliſhed than thoſe in the time of king Edward I. 
and are neither ſo uncertain, prolix, nor ob- 
ſcure; they were plain and ſkilful, and in the 
rules of law, eſpecially in relation to real actions 
and titles of inheritance, very learned and excel- 
lently poliſhed, and exceeded thoſe of the time of 
Edward 1. ſo that at the latter end of this king's 
reign, the law ſeemed to be near its meridian. The 
reports of this king's time run from the beginning 
to the end of his reign, excepting ſome few years 
between the tenth and ſeventeenth, and thirtieth 
and thirty-third year of his reign ; but thoſe omitted 
years are extant in many hands, in old manu— 
ſcripts ; and quere, if they are not all printed in 
Maynard's Edward III. The Book of Aſſizes is a 
collection of the aſſizes that happened in the time 
of Edward III. being, from the beginning to the 
end, extracted out of the books of aſſize of thoſe 
who attended the aſſizes in the country. The juſ- 
tices itinerant continued, by intermitting viciſſi- 
tudes, till about the fourth of Edward III. and 
ſome till the tenth of Edward III. Their juriſdic 
tion extended to pleas of the crown, or criminal 
cauſes, civil ſuits, and pleas of liberties and Qu 
warranto.” The reports thereof are not printed, 
but are in many hands in manuſcript, both of the 
times of Edward I. Edward II. and Edward III. 


full of excellent learning: ſome few broken reports | p 


of thoſe eyres, eſpecially of Cornwall, Nottingham, 
Northampton, and Derby, are collected by Fitz 
Herbert in his Abridgment. After the tenth of 
Edward III. we do not find any juſtices errant ad 
communia placita foreſtz ; other things that con- 
cerned thole juſtices itinerant were ſupplied and 
tranſacted by the Common Bench; for communia 
placita, in the King's Bench; and Exchequer for 
placita de libertatibus; and before juſtices of aſ- 
ſize, niſi prius, oyer and terminer, and gaol-deli- 
very, for aſſizes and pleas of the crown. And thus 
much for the law in the time of Edward III. 

Richard II. ſucceeding his grand-father, the 
dignity of the law, together with the honour of 
the kingdom, by reaſon of the weakneſs of this 
prince, and the difficulties occurring in his govern- 
ment, ſeemed ſomewhat to decline, as may appear 
by comparing the twelve laſt years of Edward III. 
commonly called Quadrigeſms, with the reports 
of king Richard II. wherein appears a viſible decli- 
nation of the learning and depth of the judges and 
pleaders. It is true we have no printed continued 
report of this * reign; but the entire years 
and terms thereof are extant in a manufcript, 
out of which, or ſome other copy thereof, Fitz 
Herbert probably abſtracted thoſe broken caſes of 
this reign in his Abridgment. In all thoſe former 
times, eſpecially from the end of Edward III. back 
to the beginning of Edward I. the learning of the 


common law conſiſted principally in aſſizes and real 
actions; and rarely was any title determined in any 
perſonal action, unleſs the caſes of titles to rents, 
or ſervices, by replevin; and the reaſons thereof 
were principally theſe, viz. firſt, becauſe theſe an- 
cient times were great favourers of the poſſeſſor; 
and therefore, if about the time of Edward II. a 
diſſeiſor had been in a poſſeſſion for a year and a 
day, he was not to be put out without a recovery 
by aſſize: again, if the diſſeiſor had made a feoff. 
ment, they did not countenance an entry upen the 
teoffee, becauſe thereby he might loſe his war- 
ranty, which he might {ave if he was impleaded in 
an aſſize or writ of entry; and by this means real 
actions were frequent, and allo aſſizes. Secondly, 
they were willing to quiet men's poſſeſſions; and 
therefore, after a recovery, or bar in an aſſize or real 
action, the party was driven to an action of a higher 
nature. Thirdly, becauſe there was no known ac- 
tion, wherein a perſon could recover his poſſeſſion, 
other than by an aſſize or a real action; for, till 
the end of Edward IV. the poſſeſſion was not re- 
covered in an ejectione firmæ, but only damages. 
Fourthly, becauſe an aſſize was a ſpcedy and ef- 
fectual remedy to recover a poſſeſſion, the jury be- 
ing ready impanneled and at the bar the firſt day 
of the return: and although, by diſuſage, the 
practicers of the law are not ſo ready in it, yet the 
courſe thereof in thoſe times was as ready, and as 
well known to all profeſſors of the law, as the courſe 
of ejectione firmæ is now. | 

Touching the reports of the years and terms of 
Henry IV. it can only be ſaid they do not arrive, ei- 
ther in the nature of the learning contained in them, 
or in the judiciouſneſs or knowlege of the judges and 
leaders, nor in any other reſpect, to the perfection 
of the laſt twelve years of Edward III. 

After this general ſketch of the ſtate of the laws 
during theſe three reigns, we ſhall now give ſome 
of the moſt material ſtatutes paſſed under each 


king. 
EDWARD III. 


STATUTES made at YoRK, 9 Edward III. 


STATUTE I. 
3 I. Merchant ſtrangers, denizens, and all 
others, may freely buy and fell within the 
realm, without interruption, except they be alien 
enemies: and thoſe that diſturb merchants within 
a franchiſe from ſelling their commodities, ſhall, 
upon being convicted, anſwer double damages to 
the party grieved, ſuffer one year's impriſonment, 
and be ranſomed at the king's will, and the fran- 
chiſe to be ſeized into his hands: and what puniſh- 
ment ſhall be inflicted in caſe of a diſturbance, if 
it be out of a franchiſe. Yet aliens ſhall carry no 
wine out of this nation. And it appoints who ſhall 
have power to hear and determine all ſuch miſde- 

meanors. | 

Cap. II. None ſhall loſe their lands from hence- 

forth by reaſon of non-replevin. 
Cap. III. In a writ of debt brought againſt di- 
vers executors, they ſhall have but one eſſoin be- 


fore appearance, and bur one other after; for they 


* Analyſis of the Common Law. 


repreſent 
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repreſent the teſtator but as one perſon, The reſt 
concerns the procels that ſhall be ſerved againſt 
them on their non-appearance, or for default after 
appearance, &c. to be found in the ſtatute. 

Cap. IV. Appoints how a deed ſhall be tried and 

roved, that is, dated within a franchiſe where the 
king's writ reacheth not. 

Cap. V. Juſtices of aſſize, gaol delivery, and 
oyer and terminer, ſhall yearly, at Michaclmas, 
ſend all their records and proceſſes, determined and 
put into execution, into the Exchequer, which the 
treaſurer and chamberlain there ſhall receive under 
their ſeals, to keep them in the treaſury. How- 
beit, the ſaid juſtices ſhall rake out the eſtreats of 
the ſaid records and proceſſes to ſend them to the 
Exchequer, as they were wont to do. 


The STaTuTE of Money, made at York, 9 Ed. III. 


STATUTE II. 

Cap. I. None, without the king's leave, ſhall 
export any gold or ſilver, in money or plate, on 
pain of forfeiting the ſame. 

Cap. II. No falſe money, or counterfeit ſterling, 
ſhall be brought into any of the king's dominions 
on pain of forfeiting the ſame: but all ſtrangers, 
of what realm ſoever, may ſafely bring to the Ex- 
chequer good money or bullion, and receive con- 
venient exchanges for the ſame. 

Cap. III. No ſterling farthing or half-penny ſhall 
be molten to make veſſel or any other thing, on 
forfeiture of the money ſo molten, and impriſoned 
till one half of the money ſo molten be paid. 


In the year 1350, the twenty-fifth of his reign, 
in a parliament held at Weſtminſter, about the feaſt 
of St. Hillary, the following ſtatute was made, de- 
claring what offences ſhould be adjudged treaſon. 


STaTuTE of TREASON. 


Whereas divers opinions have been before this 
time, in what caſe treaſon ſhall be ſaid, and in 
what not; the king, at the requeſt of the lords 
and commons, hath made a declaration in the 
manner as hereafter followeth, that is to ſay, 

I. When a man doth compaſs or imagine the 
death of our lord the king, or of our lady his 
queen, or of their eldeſt fon and heir. 

II. If a man do violate the king's companion (i. 
e. the queen), or the king's eldeſt daughter un- 
married, or the wife of the king's eldeſt ſon and heir. 

III. If a man do levy war againſt our lord the 
king, in his realm; or be adherent to the King's 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and com- 
fort in the realm or elſewhere, and thereof be pro- 
bably attainted of open deed by the people of their 
condition (i. e. convicted by their peers.) 

IV. If a man do counterfeit the king's great or 
privy-ſeal, or his money. 

V. If a man do bring falſe money into this 
realm counterfeit to the money of England, know- 


ing ſuch money to be falſe, to merchandize or |- 
make payment, in deceit of our ſaid lord the king, 


or of his people. 

VI. If a man kill the chancellor, treaſurer, or 
the king's juſtices of the one bench or the other, 
juſtices in eyre, or juſtices of aſſize, and all other 
Juſtices aſſigned to hear and determine, being in 
their places doing their offices. 
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VII. And it is to be underſtood, that in the 
caſes above rehearſed, that ought to be adjudged 
treaſon which extends to our lord the king and his 
royal majeſty. 

VIII. And of ſuch treaſon the forfeiture of the 
eſcheats pertaineth to our ſovereign lord, as well 
of the lands and tenements holden of others as of 
himſelf. 

IX. And, moreover, there 1s another manner 
of treaſon, that is to ſay, when a ſervant ſlayeth 
his maſter, or a wife her huſband; or when a man, 
ſecular or religious, ſlayeth his prelate, ro whom 
he oweth faith and obedience. 

X. And of ſuch treaſon 'the eſcheats ought to 
pertain to every lord of his own fee. 

XI. And becauſe that many other like caſes of 
treaſon may happen in time to come, which a man 
cannot think or declare ar this preſent time, it is 
accorded, that if any other caſe, ſuppoſed treaſon, 
which is not above ſpecified, doth happen before 
any juſtices, the juſtices ſhall tarry, without any 
going to judgment of the treaſon, till the cauſe be 

ewed and declared before the king and his parli- 
ament, whether it ought to be adjudged treaſon 
or other felony. 

XII. And if percaſe any man of this realm ride 
armed, covertly or ſecretly, with men at arms, 
againſt any other, to ſlay him, or rob him, or take 
him, or retain him till he hath made fine or ran- 
ſom for to have his deliverance, it is not the mind 
of the king nor his council, that in ſuch caſe it 
ſhould be judged treaſon, but ſhall be judged fe- 
lony or treſpals, according to the laws of the land 
of old time uſed, and according as the caſe re- 
quireth. | 

XIII. And if in ſuch caſe, or other like, be- 
fore this time, any juſtices have judged treaſon, 
and for this cauſe the lands and tenements have 
come into the the king's hands as forfeits, the 
chief lords of the fee ſhall have the eſcheats of the 
tenements holden of them, whether that the ſame 
tenements be in the king's hands or in others, by 
gift or in any other manner. 

XIV. Saving always to our lord the king the 
year and the waſte, and the forfeiture of challenge, 
| which pertain to him in the caſes above-mentioned. 

XV. And that-the writs of Scire facias“ be 
granted in ſuch caſes againſt the land-tenants, with- 
our other original, and without allowing the pro- 
tection of our lord the king in the ſaid ſuir. 

XVI. And that of the lands which be in the 
king's hands, writs be granted to the ſheriffs of 
the counties where the — lie, to deliver them 
out of the king's hands without delay “. 


In the ſame year the remarkable Statute called 
* of Proviſors“ paſſed, of which the following is an 
abſtract. 


STaTuTE of Provisors of Bentrices. 


Whereas the biſhop of Rome, accroaching to 
to him the ſeigniories of all poſſeſſions and bene- 
fices within this realm of England, hath given and 
granted the ſame benefices to aliens which did ne- 
ver dwell in England, and to cardinals which might 
not dwell here, and to others as well aliens as de- 
nizens, as if he were patron or advower of the ſaid 


| dignities and benefices, as he was not of right by 


— — 


* See Statutes at Large, 25 Ed. III. cap. ii. 


the 
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the law of England, whereby if they ſhould be ſuf- 
fered, there ſhould fcarcely be any beneſice within 
a ſhort time in the ſaid realm, but that it ſhould be 
in the hands of aliens and denizens by virtue of ſuch 
proviſions, againſt che good will and diſpoſition of 
the founders of the ſaid benefices, and lo the elec- 
tions of archbiſhops, biſhops, and other religious 
ſhould fail, and the alms, hoſpitalities, and other 
works of charity in the ſaid places ſhould be with- 
drawn, &c. &c. And whereas it is now ſhewed to 
our lord the king, by the grievous complaints of 
the commons of his realm, that the grievances and 
miſchiefs aforeſaid do daily abound, to the greater 
damage and deſtruction of all his realm of England, 
and that the pope giveth the benefices of the 
church, and reſerveth the firſt fruits to himſelf, and 
many other profits; and a great part of the treaſure 
of the ſaid realm is carried away and diſpended out 
of the realm by the purchaſers of ſuch benefices and 
graces aforeſaid; and alſo, by ſuch reſervations, 
many clerks, advanced in this realm by their true 
patrons, which have peaceably holden their ad- 
vancements by long time, be ſuddenly put out — 
Therefore — our lord the king — willing to ordain 
remedy for the great damages and miſchiefs which 
have happened to the church of England by the 
faid cauſes, by the aſſent of all the great men and 
commonalty of the ſaid realm, to the honour ot 
God and profit of the ſaid church of England, and 
of all his realm, hath ordained and eſtiblithed, 

I. That the free elections of archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and all other dignities and benefices elective in 
England, ſhall hold from henceforth in the man- 
ner as they were granted by the king's progenitors, 
and the anceſtors of other lords, founders of the 
ſaid dignities and other benefices. 

II. And that all prelates, and other people of 
holy church, which have advowſons of any bene- 
fices of the king's gift, or of any of his progenitors, 
or of other lords and donors, to do divine ſervices 
and other charities thereof ordained, ſhall have their 
collations and preſentments freely to the ſame in 
the manner as they were infeoffed by their donors. 

III. And in caſe that reſervation, collation, or 
proviſion be made by the court of Rome of any 
archbiſhopric, biſhopric, dignity, or other bene- 
fice, in diſturbance of the free elections, colla- 
tions, or preſentations afore-named, that at the 
ſame time of the voidure (1. e. vacancy), that ſuch 
reſervations, &c. ought to take effect, our lord 
the king and his heirs ſhall have and enjoy for the 
fame time the collations to the archbiſhoprics and 
other dignities elective, which be of his advowry, 
ſuch as his progenitors had before that free election 
was granted, ſince that the election was firſt granted 
by the king's progenitors upon a certain form and 
condition, as to demand licence of the king to 
chuſe, and, after the election, to have his royal al- 
ſent, and not in other manner; which conditions 
not kept, the thing ought by reaſon to reſort to its 
firſt nature. 

And in like manner, through ſeveral ſundry ar- 
ticles, it is provided, © That patrons and founders 
of the dignities of the church, and their heirs, 
ſhall have the collation or preſentation to them, 
being void: and that © where the pope maketh 
proviſion, reſervation, or the like, to a dignity of 
the church, or any other benefice, the king, or 
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ſuch patrons and founders, and their heirs, ſhaj! 
have the the right of preſentation.” And by the 
ſixth clauſe in the ſixth chapter, it is provided, 

VI. And in caſe that the progenitors of tlie 
king, or the progenitors of ſuch patrons or ad- 
vowlors aforeſaid, to whom the king, or ſuch pa- 
trons, have given benefices pertaining to their pre- 
lentments or collations, be diſturbed by ſuch pro- 
viſors, ſo that they may not have poſſcſſion of tuch 
benefices, or, having poſſeſſion, be impeached /thar 
is, ejected or moleſted) upon thæir ſaid poſſefiions 
by ſuch proviſors, then the ſaid provilors, their 
procurators, executors, and notaries, ſha!l be at- 
tached by their body, and brought in to anſwer. 

VII. And if they be convict, they ſhall abide 
in priſon, without being let to mainprize or bail, 
or otherwite delivered, till they have made fine or 
ranſom to the king at his will, and the ores (or 
liking) of the party that ſhall teel himſelf grie ved. 

VIII. And, nevertheleſs, before that thicy be de- 
livered, they ſhall make full renunciation, and find 
ſufficient ſecurity, that they ſhall not attempt ſucli 
things in times to come, nor ſue any proceſs, by 
themiclves or by others, againſt any man, in the 
court of Rome, nor in any part elſewhere, for any 
ſuch impriſonments or renunciations, nor any other 
thing depending of them. 

Laſtly, It was provided, that this ſtatute ſhould 
have place as well of reſervations, collations, and 
proviſions made and granted in times paſt, againſt 
all men which have not yet obtained corporal poſ- 
ſeſſion of the benefices granted to them by the 
ſame (papal) reſcrvations, collations, and provi— 
ſions, as againſt all other in time to come. And 
this ſtatute was to hold place and to begin at the 
Utas (or eighth day following) the feaſt of the Pu- 
rification of our Lady (viz. the tenth of February), 
in the year 1350 *. | 


[n the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign was en- 
acted the famous ſtatute of Præmunire, which ran 
as follows. 


 STatuTE of PRAMUNIRE. 


Our lord the king, by the aſſent and prayer of 
the great men and commons of his realm of Eng- 
land, at his great council holden at Weſtminſter, 
the Monday next after the feaſt of St. Matthew the 
Apoſtle, the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign of 
England, and of France the fourteenth, in amend- 
ment of his ſaid realm, and maintenance of the laws 
and uſages, hath ordained and ſtabliſhed theſe 
things underwritten. 

I. Becauſe it is ſhewed to our lord the king, by 
the grie vous and clamorous complaints of the great 
men and commons aforeſaid, how that divers of 
the people be, and have been, drawn out of the 
realm to anſwer of things whereof the cognizance 
pertaineth to the king's court. 

II. And alſo, that the judgments given in the 
ſame court be impeached in another court, in pre- 
judice and diſheriſon of our lord the king and of 
his crown, and of all the people of his ſaid realm, 
and to the undoing and deſtruction of the common 
law of the ſame realm at all times uſed. 

III. Whereupon good deliberation being had with 
the great men and others of his ſaid council, it is 
aſſented and accorded by our lord the king, that all 


* See Statutes at Large, 25 Ed. III. 


the 
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the people of the King's liegance, of whatever 
condition they be, which ſhall draw any out of the 
realm in plea, whereof the cognizance pertaineth 
to the king's court, or of things whereof judgment 


be given in the king's court, or which do ſue in 


any other court to defeat or impeach the judgment 
given in the King's court, ſhall have a day, con- 
taining the ſpace of two months, by warning to be 
made to them in the place where the poſſeſſions lie 
which be in debate, or otherwiſe where they have 
lands or other poſſeſſions, by the ſheriff, or other 
the king's miniſters, to appear before the king 
and his council, or in his chancery, or before the 
king's juſtices in his places of the one bench or the 
other, or before other the king's juſtices which to 
the ſame ſhall be deputed, to anſwer in their pro- 
per perſons to the king of the contempt done in 
this behalf. 

IV. And if they come not at the ſaid day in their 
proper perſons to be at the law, they, their pro 
curators, attorneys, executors, notaries, and main- 
tainers, ſhall from that day forth be put out of the 
king's protection, and their lands, goods, and 
chattels forfeit to the king, and their bodies, where- 
ſoever they may be found, ſhall be taken and im- 
priſoned at the king's will. a 

V. And upon the ſame a writ ſhall be made to 
take them by their bodies and ſeize their lands, 
goods, and poſſeſſions into the king's hands. 

VI. And if it be returned that they cannot be 
found, they ſhall be put in exigent and outlawed : 
provided always, that at what time they come be- 
fore they be outlawed, and will yield them to the 
king's priſon, to be juſtified by the law, and to 
receive that which the court ſhall award in this be- 
half, that they ſhall be thereto received; the for- 
feitures of their lands, goods, and chattels abid- 
ing in their force, if they do not yield them within 
the ſaid two months as afore is ſaid. 


Before we conclude the account of the laws en- 
acted under this great king, we ſhall, from Mr. 
Anderſon's exellent Treatiſe of Commerce, give 
certain heads of a ſumptuary law, paſſed in the 
twenty-ſeventh of Edward III. when increaſin 
wealth had brought on an increaſe of luxury among 
all ranks of people in England. 

In cap. VIII. the preamble ſets forth, © the ex- 
travagant and exceſſive apparel of ſeveral ſorts of 
people, beyond their eſtate and degree, to the de- 
ſtruction and impoveriſhment of all the land: ” 
wherefore it was enacted, | 

« That men-ſervants of lords, as alſo of tradeſ- 
men and artizans, ſhall be content with one meal 
of milk, cheeſe, butter, and the like; and the 
cloth they wear ſhall not exceed the price of two 
marks for the whole piece : neither ſhall they uſe 
any ornaments of gold, ſilver, ſilk, or A 
nor their wives and daughters any veils above the 
price of twelve pence. 

Cap. IX. Artizans and yeomen ſhall not wear 
cloth above forty ſhillings the whole piece (our fineſt 
cloth was then worth about ſix pounds the piece) ; 
nor the ornaments before-named ; nor their wives 
any veils of filk, but only thoſe of thread, made 
in England. : 

Cap. X. Gentlemen under the degree of knights, 


not having one hundred pounds yearly in land, 


W 


8. 


ſhall wear no cloth above four marks and a half 
the whole piece; neither ſhall they, nor their fe- 
males, ule cloth of gold, ſilver, or embroidery. 
But eſquires, having two hundred pounds or up- 
wards of yearly rent, may wear cloth of five marks 
the whole piece or cloth, and they and their fe- 
males may alſo wear ſtuff of filk, filver, ribbons, 
girdles, or furs. | 

Cap. XI. Merchants, citizens, burghers, arti- 
ficers, or tradeſmen, as well of London as elſewhere, 
who have goods and chattels of the clear yearly va- 
lue of five hundred pounds, and their females, may 
wear as is allowed to gentlemen and eſquires of one 
hundred pounds per annum. And merchants, ci- 
tizens, and burgeſſes worth above one thouſand 
pounds in goods and chattels, may, with their fe- 
males, wear the ſame as gentlemen of two hundred 
pounds per annum. 

Cap. XII. Knights of two hundred marks yearly, 
may wear cloth of ſix marks the cloth, but no 
higher; but not cloth of gold, nor furred with er- 
mine, &c. But all knights and ladies having above 
four hundred marks yearly, up to one thouſand 
pounds per annum, way wear as they pleaſe, er- 
mine excepted; and they may uſe ornaments of 
pearl and precious ſtones for their heads only. 

Cap. XIII. Clerks having degrees in cathedrals, 
colleges, &c. may wear as knights and eſquires of 
the ſame income. x 

Cap. XIV. Ploughmen, carters, ſhepherds, and 
ſuch like, not having forty ſhillings value in goods 
and chattels, ſhall wear no ſort of cloth but blanket 
and ruſſet lawn, of twelve pence ; and ſhall wear 
girdles or belts: and they ſhall only eat and drink 
ſuitable to their ſtations. And whoever uſes other 
apparel than is preſcribed by the above laws, ſhall 
forfeit the ſame. 

Cap. XV. Clothiers ſhall make ſuitable quanti- 
ties of cloth of all the before named prices; and 
mercers and ſhopkeepers, in towns and cities, ſhall 
keep, due ſortments thereof, that ſo thoſe laws 
may be duly obſerved. | 

And here Mr. Anderſon, with great juſtneſs of 
diſcernment obſerves, © though in all wealthy 
countries luxury will be ever growing up; yet it 
is not for the general benefit of commerce to im- 
poſe, as in the above laws, an abſolute prohibition 
of every degree of it: yet ſome may thiak it may 
be juſt, and for the benefit of the public, that ſuch 
as will ſtep ſo far out of their proper ranks as to eat, 
drink, and wear what no way becomes their ſta- 
tion, ſhould be taxed accordingly, could it be done 
without involving therein thoſe who have a juſt 
title to ſuch indulgence. This, however, is a 
point which ſhould be very maturely weighed be- 
fore it be executed. And in mercantile countries 
(if not everywhere elle) the above-named reſtraints 
will ever be found hurttul, and in ſome meaſure im- 

racticable, where true freedom is firmly eſtab- 
iſhed *,” 

Among many additions to the liberties of the 
people made in this reign were the ſtatute enacting, 
that merchants importing falſe money, ſhould be 
puniſhed as falſe coiners : that juſtices of the peace 
ſhould be choſen from amongtt the principal free- 
holders of the counties they were to act in; and 
that this office ſhould not be granted for life. 
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* Anderſon's Origin of Commerce, vol. i. p. 194. 
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Taxxs in the reign of EDWARD III. 


In the ſixth year of his reign he had granted him 
a fifteenth by the counties, and a tenth by the ci- 
ties and boroughs. 

In the tenth year he had the ſame tax from the 
clergy and laity. 

In the eleventh year he had a three years tenth 
given him by the clergy in convocation a three 
years tenth given him by citizens and burgeſſes, in 
parliament; and by others a three years fifteenth; 
to maintain the war then begun with France, and 
to pay the Germans, Brabanders, and other con- 
federates on the borders of Germany, againſt the 
French. | 

In the thirteenth year the great men gave him 
the tenth ſheaf of all manner of grain of their de- 
meine lands, except of their bond tenants ; with 
the tenth fleece and the tenth lamb. This was in 
the firſt parliament this year, held fifteen days af- 
ter Michaelmas : then a parliament was ſummoned 
to meet eight days after St. Hillary, in which the 
— gave the king thirty thouſand ſacks of 
-wool. 

In the fourteenth year the prelates, earls, ba- 
rons, for themſelves and their tenants; the knights 
of counties, for themſelves and the commons of the 
land, granted to the king the ninth ſheaf, fleece, 
and lamb : but the citizens and burgeſſes gave the 
ninth of all their goods, according to the true va- 
lue, for two years next; and thoſe that lived not in 
cities and boroughs, nor lived upon tillage, nor 
ſhop-traders, paid the fifteenth of all their goods, 
according to the true value. 

In the fifteenth year the ninths were revoked, in 
reſpect of a grant of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool. 

In the eighteenth, the clergy of the province 
of Canterbury granted a three years tenth ; and the 
knights of counties gave two fifteenths and two 
tenths of cities and boroughs ; and afterwards the 
commons granted another fifteenth. The lords 

ranted to go with the king in perſon, and there- 
re gave nothing. 

In the twentieth year the commons granted two 
fifteenths, to be levied in two years, in cities, bo- 
roughs and ancient demeſnes, as alſo of the com 
mons of the counties. 

In!n the twenty · ſecond year the commons granted: 
three fifteenths, to be levied in three years, ſo as 
one fifteenth was levied in one year, and no more. 

In the twenty- fifth year, the great men of the 
realm and the commonalty granted the king three 
tenths, to be levied in three years. 

In the twenty - ſeventh, the king made it his re- 
queſt to the prelates, great men, and commons to 

rant him the ſubſidy of wool-fclls and leather, 
orſome time: to which they conſented, and granted 
the ſame for three years. 

In the twenty- ninth he had the ſubſidy of wool, 
leather, and wool-fells for ſix years next coming, 
on condition that, during that time, no other im- 
Poſition ſhould be laid on the commons. 

In the thirty-ſixth year the great men and com- 
mons granted the _ twenty ſhillings on every 
fack of wool, twenty ſhillings on every three hun- 
dred of wool-fells, forty ſhillings on every laſt of 
leather, beſides the ancient cuſtom of half a mark 
of all denizens, and ten ſhillings of ſtrangers, and 
one mark for every laſt of leather of denizens, and 
twenty ſhillings of ſtrangers, for three years. 
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In the forty-ſecond year, the prelates, great men, 
and commons granted the ſubſidy of wool, wogl. 
fells, and leather, for two years: of every ſack of 
wool and every twelve ſcore of wool-fells, thirty-ſix 
ſhillings and eight pence ; of every laſt of leather 
four pounds, beſides the ancient cuſtom as before. 
In the forty-third year the lords and commons 
granted him the ſubſidy as above for three years, 
torty-three ſhillings and four pence on every ſack 
of wool which paſſed beyond ſea; as much on every 
twelve ſcore of wook-tells ; four pounds for every 
laſt of leather; beſides the ancient cuſtom of ſtrangers 
for every ſack of wool four marks, of every twelve 
{core wool-fe}ls four marks, and of every laſt ot 
leather eight marks, beſides the ancient cuſtom. 

In his forty- fifth year the great men and commons 
granted a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds, to be 
levied of every pat iſn in the land, at the rate of 
twenty-two ſhillings and three pence per pariſh, ſo 
as the pariſhes of greater value ſhould contribute 
rateably to thoſe ot leſs value. | 

In the forty-fixth year the lords and commons 
granted, for two years, the fubfidy of wool, wool- 
tells, and leather, as it was granted in the forty- 
third year; together with a fifteenth for one year, 
to be levied as the laſt was. Beſides this, the citi- 
zens and burgeſſes in this parliament granted, for 
the ſafe convoying of their ſhips and goods, two 
ſhillings npon every tun of wine, and fix pence in 
the pound of all goods for a year. 

In the forty- ſeventh year the lords and commons 
granted a fifteenth, as it had been in ancient man- 
ner levied, for two years: they alſo gave tonnage 
and poundage for two years, as it was given the 
laſt year, of all merchandize, imported and ex- 
ported, except of wool, wool-fells, and leather; 
and then granted the ſubſidy of them for the next 
vear coming. 

In the fiftieth year the lords and commons grant- 
ed the ſubſidy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, for 
three years, as it had been granted in the forty- 
ſeventh- year. And, 

In his fifty-firſt year they granted him four pence 
of every perſon of the kingdom, male and female 
(except very beggars), above the age of fourteen 
years. Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 778 ——780. 


RICHARD I. 


| BY an act of parliament of the fifth year of this 

king's reign (cap. III.) we have the firſt or 
oldeſt act of navigation that was ever made in Eng- 
land, in ſubſtance as follows : 

That for increaſing the ſhipping of England, 
of late much diminiſhed, be it enacted, that none 
of the king's ſubjects ſhall hereafter ſhip any kind 
of merchandize, either & outward” or “ home- 
ward,” but only in ſhips of the king's ſubjects, on 
forteiture of ſhips and merchandize; in which ſhips 
alſo the greater part” of the crews ſhall be the 
king's ſubjects.“ 

By this act it appears that the then legiſlature un- 
derſtood the great utility of having our ſhips and 
mariners employed inſtead of foreign ones ; yet, 
by cap. VIII. of the follbwing year, where no Eng- 
liſh ſhips were to be had, merchants were allowed 
to export or import in foreign ſhips. 

In this reign we find the commons, after grant- 
ing the king a large ſupply, which they thought 


had been miſapplied, appointing commiſſioners to 
examine 


: IS 


examine what uſe the crown-revenues had been 

put to, and ordering them to lay the reſult of their 

enquiry before the parliament at the annual ſeſſion 

next enſuing. Thete powers, confirmed under the 
reat ſeal ot England, recited, 

« That the king, of his own free will, and at 
the requeſt of the lords and commons, had changed 
the great officers of the crown, for the good go- 
vernment of the kingdom, the good and due exe- 
cution of the laws, and in relief of his own eſtate 
and eaſe of his people, had appointed eleven com- 
miſſioners, namely, William, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; Alexander, archbiſhop of York ; Ed- 
mund, duke of York, and Thomas, duke of Glo- 
ceſter, the king's uncles; William, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; Thomas, biſhop of Exeter; Nicholas, 
abbot of Waltham ; Richard, earl of Arundel, 
John lord Cobham, Richard le Scroope, and John 
Devereux, to be his great and continual council 
for the year next coming after the date of theſe 
letters patents : by which power was given them 
to ſurvey and examine all the king's offices, courts, 
houſhold, and the government of the whole king- 
dom ; to receive all his revenue, as well ſubſidies 
a3 taxes and other payments, to do what they would 
in the kingdom, and to amend all things according 
to their diſcretions : and theſe powers were given 
to any ſix of them, with his three great officers, 
willing that if any difference in opinion ſhould hap- 
pen between his counſellors and thoſe officers, that 
the matter ſhould be determined by the major part 
of them; commanding and charging all prelates, 
dukes, earls, barons, the ſteward, treaſurer, and 
comptroller of his houſhold, the juſtices of both 
benches, and other his juſtices whatſoever, barons 
and chamberlains of the Exchequer, ſheriffs, eſ- 
cheators, mayors, bailiffs, and all other his officers, 
miniſters, and lieges whatever, that they ſhall be 
obedient, counſelling, and aſſiſting to the ſaid 
commiſſioners and officers, ſo often and in what 
manner they ſhall direct. Dated at Weſtminſter, 
the nineteenth day-of November, 1386, in the 
tenth year of his reign “.“ 

We have already ſhewn, in the eccleſiaſtical hi- 
Rory of this period, the vigorous mealures which 
Richard and his court thought themſelves under a 
neceſſity to take againſt the continual eneroach- 
ments of the papal ſee; and that the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York did, for form ſake, enter 
a proteſt againſt any ſtatute or law made in reſiſt- 
ance of the pope's authority. This brought an 
impeachment upon the archbiſhop of- Canterbury, 
but in his anſwer that prelate proved, that, how- 
ever zealous he was for the church of Rome, he 
was no votary to her court, nor an advocate for the 
violent proceedings thereof: in a word, the arch- 

biſhop's defence was ſo pleaſing to the parliament, 
that it ſerved as the preamble to a new ſtatute of 
præmunire paſſed in the ſixteenth year of Richard's 
reign, A. D. 1392, which was more comprehen- 
ſive than that of 27 Edward III. as will appear by 
the following abſtract thereof. 


STaTuTE of PRAMUNIRE againſt ſuch who pur- 
chaſe Bulls from Rome. 


Whereas the commons of the realm, in this pre- 
ſent parliament, have ſhewed to- our redoubted 
lord the king, grievouſly complaining, ** That 
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whereas our ſaid lord the king, and all his people, 
ought of right, and of old time were wont, to ſue 
in the king's court to recover their preſentments to 
churches, prebends, and other benefices of holy 
church, to the which they had right to preſent; 
the cognizance of which preſentment belongeth on- 
ly to the king's court, of the old right of his 
crown, and approved in the time of all his proge- 
nitors, kings of England ; and where judgment 
ſhall be given in the ſame court upon ſuch a place 
and preſentment, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
other ſpiritual perſons, which have inſtitution of 
ſuch benefices within their juriſdiction, be bound 
and have made execution of ſuch judgments, by 
the king's commandment, of all the time aforeſaid, 
without interruption (for another perſon cannot 
make ſuch execution); and alſo are bound of right 
to make execution of many other of the king's 
commandments, of which right the crown of Eng- 
land hath been peaceably ſeiſed, as well in the time 
of our ſaid lord the king that now is, as in the time 
of all his progenitors, to this day, 

But now of late divers proviſors be made by 
the biſhop of Rome, and cenſures of excommunica- 
tion upon certain biſhops of England, becauſe they - 
have made execution of ſuch commandments, to 
the open diſheriſon of the ſaid crown, and deſtrucz 
tion of the regality of our ſaid lord the king, his 
law, and all the realm, if remedy be not provided: 

„And allo it is ſaid, and a common clamour is 
made, that the ſaid biſhop of Rome hath ordained, 
and purpoſed to tranſlate ſome prelates of the ſaid 
realm, ſome out of the realm, and fome from one 
biſhopric into another within the ſame realm, with- 
out the king's aſſent or knowlege, and without the 
aſſent of the prelates which ſo ſhall be tranſlated, 
which prelates be much profitable and neceſſary to 
our ſaid lord the king, and to all his realm; by 
which tranſlations (if they ſhould be ſuffered) the 
ſtatutes of the realm ſhould be defeated and made 
void; and his ſaid liege ſages of his council, with- 
out his aſſent and againſt his will carried away and 
gotten out of his realm; and the ſubſtance and 
treaſure of the realm ſhall be carried away, and ſo 
the realm left deſtitute as well of council as of ſub- 
ſtance, to the final deſtruction of the ſame realm: 
and ſo the crown of England, which hath been ſo 
FREE at all times that it hath been 1x No EAMTRH- 
LY SUBJECTION, but immediately ſubject to God 
in all things touching the regality of the ſame 
crown, AND TO NONE OTHER, ſhould be ſubmitted 
to the pope, and the laws and ſtatutes of the realm 
by him defeated and avoided at his will, in perpe- 
tual deſtruction of the ſovereignty of our lord the 
king, his crown, his regality, and of all his realm, 
which God defend (i. e. forbid.)” | 

Then follow ſeveral articles, reciting, that the 
commons for themſelves, the lords temporal for 
themſelves, the lords ſpiritualfor themſelves, andthe 
procurators for the lords ſpiritual being abſent (the 
two latter, however, with a ſalvo to the pope's juſt 
rights and authority, as head of the church), do ſe- 
verally promiſe to aſſiſt the king in the defence of the 
liberties of the crown. The ſtatute then goes on: 

« Whereupon our ſaid lord the king, by the af- 
ſent aforeſaid (of the lords temporal and ſpiritual), 
and at the requeſt of the faid commons, hath or- 
dained and eſtabliſhed, 


See Appendix to Ruffhead's Statutes at Large. 
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I. That if any purchaſe or purſue, or cauſe to 
be purchaſed or purſued, in the court of Rome, 
or elſewhere, any tranſlations, proviſors, or ſen- 
tences of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, or 
any other things whatſoever, that touch the king, 
againſt him, his crown, or regality, or his realm, 
as is aforeſaid, and they which bring within- the 
realm, or them receive,. or make thereof notifica- 
tion, or any execution whatſoever, within the ſame 
realm, or without,. that they, their notaries, pro- 
curators, maintainers, abettors, fautors, and coun- 
ſellors, ſhall be put out of the king's protection. 

II. Their lands and tenements, goods and chat- 
tels, forfeit to our lord the king. 

HI. And they ſhall be attached by their bodies, 
if they may be found, and brought before the king 
and his council,.there to an{wer the caſes aforeſaid. 

IV. Or proceſs ſhall be made againſt them by 

c Præmunire facias,” in manner as it is ordained 
in other ſtatutes of proviſors. 

V. As alſo all others that do ſue in any other 
court, in derogation of the regality of our lord the 
king. 


As the term Præmunire often occurs in the Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, it will not be improper to give an ex 
lanation of it in this place from Mr. Rapin : By 
ræmunire, then, is meant either the ſtatute it- 
ſelf, or the penalty : when any perſon was guilty 
of infringing the Statute of Proviſors, by ſuing at 
the court of Rome for bulls called Proviſions, or 
Gratiz expectivæ, for. benefices that were or ſhould 
be vacant, a writ or order was-ifſued againſt them, 
beginning with theſe words, Premunire facias” 
(ſuppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous law Latin 
for Præmonere), whereby he was commanded to 
appear in the king's court : hence the ſtatute, as 
- well as the penalty, was called Premunire. In 
proceſs of time ſeveral other offences, of a like na- 
ture with theſe that were the firſt cauſes of the ſta- 
tute, were made liable to the ſame penalty. In 
general, the Præmunire chiefly concerns offences 
committed in matters eccleſiaſtical belonging to 
the civil juriſdiction.“ 
The almoſt continual ſtate of oppoſition in which 
Richard lived with his parliament, and which at 
length brought on his depoſition, is the cauſe that 
this reign furniſhes us with no other new law of 
any conſequence ;. on the contrary, the wholeſome 
ſtatutes enacted in former reigns were ſubverted 
for a time by his evil counſellors: we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to give an account of the numerous 


TaxEs in the reign of RichARD II. 
In the firſt year of his reign: the lords and com- 


mons granted the king two fifteenths without cities | 


and boroughs, and two tenths within them, for 
two years, Praying that the ſame might. be given 
in truſt toeſpecial treaſurers by the king's appoint- 
ment, who fixed on William Walworth and John 
Philpot, merchants of London,. who gave an ac- 
count of the ſame *.. 

The prelates, lords and commons granted him, 
for the defence of the realm, the ſubſidy of wool, 
wool-fells, and leather, for three years; of wool 
forty-three ſhillings and four pence per ſack ; as 
much on every two hundred and forty wool-fells, 
and four pounds fix ſhillings and fix pence on every 
laſt of leather exported by denizens and ſtrangers; 
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and, as an additional grant, they gave tkirteey' 
ſhillings and four pence more on every fack of 
wool, as much for every two hundred and forty 
wool-tells, and twenty- ſix ſhillings and eight pence 
tor every laſt of leather : they alſo gave ſix pence 
in the pound on all goods imported and exported 
for one year. ap 
In his ſecond. year they gave one fifteenth and a 
half without cities and boroughs, and one tenth. 


and an half within; and extended the laſt ſublidy 


of wool, wool-fells, and leather to one year longer. 

In his third year the lords and commons granted 
a ſupply of a very extraordinary nature: it was a 
kind of poll or rather capitation-tax, according to 
the abilities of the lay people; and as it muſt bs 
of great curioſity to all, and may be of ſome uſe ta 
many, of our readers, we ſhall from the record give 
the mode of taxation. 

It was ordered to be paid by divers perſons in 
the kingdom in the following manner: 

The duke of Lancaſter and the duke of Brittany 
ten marks. 

Every earl, and every counteſs a widow, four 
pounds each. | 

Every baron and every baroneſs a widow, and 
every banneret and bannereſs a widow, torcy ſhil. 
lings. 

* bachelor and eſquire, who by ſtatute ought 
to be a knight, and the widows of ſuch, twenty 
ſhillings. 

Every eſquire of leſſer degree, and every widow 
of ſuch, as alſo the widows of ſufficient merchants, 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence. 

Every eſquire without poſſeſſions, lands; rents, 
or goods, that is in ſervice or bears arms, three 
ſhillings and four pence. 

The chief prior of the hoſpital of St. John, as 
a baron, forty ſhillings. 

Every commander of the ſaid order in England, 
as a bachelor, twenty ſhillings. 

Every other brother knight of the ſame order, 
fourteen ſnillings and four pence. | 

The juſtices of each bench, and the chief-baron 
of the Exchequer, each one hundred ſhillings. 

Every ſerjeant and great apprentice of the law, 
each forty ſhillings. 

N All other apprentices of the law, twenty ſhil- 
ings. 

All apprentices following the law, of leſſer de- 
gree, and attorneys, each fix ſhillings and eight 
pence. 

The mayor of London. to pay as an earl,. four 
pounds. 

The aldermen of London, each as a baron, forty 
ſhillings. 

All other mayors of great towns in England, 
each as a baron, forty ſhillings. 

Mayors of ſmall towns, according to the value 
of their eſtates, twenty ſhillings, ten ſhillings, or 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence. 

All ſufficient merchants, thirteen ſhillings and 
four pence. 

All leſſer merchants, artificers, and huſband- 
men, according to the value of their eſtate, ſix 
ſhillings and eight pence, three ſhillings and four 
pence, two ſhillings, one ſhilling, or ſix pence. 

Every ſerjeant and freeman of the county, ac- 
cording to his eſtate, ſix ſhillings and eight pence, 
or forty pence. 
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The farmers of manors, parſonages, and granges, 

merchants of beaſts, and other buyers and ſellers, 

according to their eſtate, ſix ſhillings and eight 

pence, forty pence, two ſhillings, and twelve 
ence. 

All advocates, notaries, or proctors, who are 
married, ſhall pay as ſerjeants of the law, appren- 
tices of the law, and attorneys, each according to 
their eſtate, forry ſhillings, twenty ſhillings, or 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence. | 

All apparitors that are married, according to 
their eſtate, three ſhillings and four pence, two 
ſhillings, or one ſhilling. ; 

All innkeepers, according to their eſtate, forty 
pence, two ſhillings, or twelve pence. 7 

Every married man, for himſelf and his wife, 
that hath not the eftate of a merchant, and above 
the age of ſixteen, except very beggars, four pence. 

Every unmarried man and woman of ſuch an 
eſtate, and above the age of ſixteen, four pence. 

Alſo every ſtrange merchant, of what condition 
ſoever, ſhall pay, according to his ability, as other 
denizens *. 

In the fifth year of Richard II. the lords and 
commons granted the ſubſidy of wool, wook-fells, 
and leather, as was laſt granted, for four years. 

In his ſixth, a fifteenth and a tenth. 

In his ſeventh, in the firſt parliament, two half 
fifteenths; and in the ſecond parliament, holden 
at Saliſbury, half a fifreenth, and half a tenth, 
for the maintaining his own eſtate, and for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. OE. 

In his eighth, a fifteenth for the like uſe. 

In his ninth, the lords, great men, and commons 

ranted to the king, for the voyage of the duke of 
— into Spain, a tenth and fifteenth, and 
half a tenth and fifteenth : and for himlelf, the 
ſubſidy of wool and wool-fells, above the ancient 
cuſtom of ſix ſhillings and eight pence per ſack, 
forty-two ſhillings and four pence of denizens, and 
forty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence of ſtrangers, and 
of leather and wool-fells in like manner, accord- 
ing to the rate. 

In his tenth year he had half a tenth and half a 
fifteenth, alſo three ſhillings a tun upon wine, and 
twelve pence in the pound upon other merchandize, 
imported and exported. ; 

In his eleventh year the parliament of the third 
of February granted him the like ſubſidy ; as alſo 
forty-three ſhillings and four pence on the ſack up- 
on wool, above the ancient cuſtom, upon denizens, 
and forty- ſix ſnillings and eight pence upon ſtrangers; 
upon every two hundred and forty wook-tells the 
ſame duty, upon both denizens and ſtrangers, as 
upon wool; upon every laſtof leather ſix marks and 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence upon denizens, befides 
the ancientcuſtom; and upon ſtrangers ſeven marks, 

In his twelfth year the lords and commons 
granted a ſubſidy of wool tranſported, &c. thirty- 
three ſhillings and four pence the ſack upon de- 
nizens, and thirty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence the 
ſack upon ſtrangers. 

In the fourteenth year of Richard II. the lords and 
commons granted the king, for three years, a ſubſidy 
of wool, &c. three ſhillings upon every tun of wine, 
and twelve pence upon every pound of merchan- 
dize, as in the eleventh year, ſo as the ſame was 
employed only for the defence of the realm. 
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In the fifteenth year they granted half a fifteenth, 
and half a tenth, if the king went to France in his 
own perſon; and beſides, a whole fifteenth and 
tenth if there ſhould be war. 

In the ſixteenth year he had tonnage and poun- 
age, as above, for three years. 

In the ſeventeenth, he had ſix pence upon every 
pound of merchandize, and three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence upon every tun of wine. 

In the eighteenth year the lords and commons 
granted hin a tenth and a fifteenth, for the Irifh 
expedition: 

In the twentieth year he had twelve pence in the 
pound on goods, and three ſhillings on every tun of 
wine. 

Laſtly, in the twerity-firſt year of his reign, the 
parliament of Shrewſbury granted him the ſubſi- 
dy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, during his 
life ; and one tenth and one fifteenth, and half a 


tenth and half a fifteenth; 


HENKY IV, 


HE firſt act of the parliament ſummoned af- 
ter the acceſſion of Henry of Lancaſter, was 
to reſtore to their full force all the acts that had been 
ſer aſide during the weak adminiſtration of Ri- 
chard II. and the rights and privileges of the 
people were once more fixed: bur, after the diſſo- 
lution of this parliament, another ſucceeded, dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Illiterate Parliament, 
when the king was permitted ro make continual 
encroachments on theſe valuable privileges; and 
being of an arbitrary diſpoſition, no new laws were 
enacted, but things remained in an unſettled ſtate 
to the end of this period. 

In the eighth year of his reign he made an at- 
tempt to get the crown entailed on his male iſſue, 
and procured a law to be paſſed, by which © the 
crown of England, and all the hereditaments and 
rights whatſoever, was, by authority of parliament; 
with large conveyance, entailed to the king and to 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten ; in 
like ſort to the prince of Wales, and in his defaulc 
to the lords Thomas and Humphrey, ſucceſſively: 
but this act was quickly 11 and the crown 
| was inſured to the king and his ſons in general tail. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve that in the be- 
ginning of this reign the bloody ſtatute againſt the 
Lollards, mentioned in our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and called De heretico comburendo, was enacted, 
which ſtatute remained unrepealed till the year 


1677. 
Taxes in the reign of HENRY IV. 


In his firſt year, the parliament granted Henry 
the ſubſidy on wool for three years: and the re- 
mainder of the tenth and fifteenth, which havin 
been granted to Richard ſome time before, was 
not, however to be levied till Michaelmas. 

In his ſecond he had a grant of a tenth and a fif- 
teenth, beſides the duties of two ſhillings a tun on 
all wines for two years: and ſeven pence in the 
pound on all merchandize for the ſame term: wool 
and leather, which already paid a ſubſidy, were 
excepted out of this grant. 

In his ſixth year they granted him twenty ſhi!- 


lings on every Knight's fee, and on twenty pounds 
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2 year in land held by any other tenure ; and ſo 
praportionably on leſſer eſtates; and two-and- 
twenty pence on twenty pounds in goods and 
chatrels. 

The parliament of Coventry, or the llliterate 
Parliament, as it was called, granted two fifteenths, 
beſides continuing the tonnage and poundage and 
the ſubſidy of wool and leather, for near three 
years longer: but they appropriated the whole pro- 
duce of theſe different taxes to the ſervice of the 
public, except ſix thouſand pounds, which they al- 
lowed Henry for his own ule), ordering the mo- 
nies raiſed to be paid into the hands of Thomas, 
lord Furnival, and ſir John Peckham, whom they 
appointed treaſurers at war, with orders to account 
for their receipts and diſburſements in the next 
parliament. 

The next year the commons granted one fifteenth, 
and continued the ſubſidy of wool, leather, tonnage 
and poundage for a year longer; but, like the 
other parliament, they allowed Henry only ſix thou- 
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of he PUBLIC REVENUES, 


DWARD III. raiſed money by the uſual me- 

thods ; beſides which the laity at one time 
granted him one half of their wool throughout 
the kingdom, and the clergy nine marks for every 
ſack of their beſt wool. The amount of this ſub- 
ſidy is not calculated; but it is on record, that the 
king in one year exported to Brabant ten thouſand 
ſacks of wool, which fold there for forty pounds 
ſterling per ſack, a proof, that the chief commerce 
of the country conſiſted in the exportation of wool. 
He had alſo a ſubſidy of forty ſhillings per ſack on 
wool, granted by parliament for three years, and 
amounting by computation to ſixty thouſand 
pounds per annum : a duty on hides: a pole tax 
at four pence per head: and an aſſeſſment on every 
pariſh of twenty-three ſhillings and four pence per 
pariſh throughout England. 

Richard II. lived on the ordinary revenues of 
the crown at the beginning of his reign, as ſcu- 
tage, tallage, &c. to which was added, a mark on 
every ſack of wool, and (ix pence on every pound 
of foreign merchandize. Allo, to eaſe the commons, 
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ſand pounds for his own uſe, 
propriated to public ſervice. 

The parliament which met in his ninth year, at 
Gloceſter, granted a fifteenth and an half, and con- 
tinued the uſual ſubſidies for two years longer ; but 
it was on condition that he neither aſked nor took 
any other fifteenth or ſubſidy during that term. 

In a parhament, which met on Monday, the 
twenty- ſeventh of January, 1410, at Weſtminſter 
Walſingham ſays that Henry required the conſent 
of the clergy and laity to the grant of a tenth by 
the former, and a fifteenth by the latter, every 
year, for his life, to ſave them the trouble of meet- 
ing annually for that purpoſe ; but his demand was 
rejected. 

In his twelfth year year he procured a tax upon 
landed men, at the rate of a noble on every man or 
woman who had rents to the amount of twenty 
pounds a year, and more or leſs in proportion to 
their eſtates, beſides a continuance of the ſubſidies 
yet ſtanding, for a year longer. 


the reſt being alt ap- 


&c. 


the nobility levied a conſiderable ſubſidy among 
their own body: towards the end of this unfor- 
tunate prince's reign, the uſal aids on moveables 
and from the clergy were levied. 

Henry IV. was allowed tonnage and poundage, 
viz. two ſhillings on every tun of wine, and eight 
pence on everv pound of merchandize, which, under 
different modifications, has continued a branch of 
the royal revenue ever ſince. In the eighth year of 
this king's reign a grievous tax was impoſed on the 
people without diſtinction, but of ſo particular a 
nature, that, leſt it ſhould be made a precedent, 
all the accounts and books concerning it were burnt 
as ſoon as the collection was ended; and it muſt 
have been very obnoxious indeed, ſince Walſingham, 
who lived in thoſe days, and muſt certainly have 
known it, forbears to mention it, out of regard to 
the memory of this prince, in his hiſtory of his 
adminiſtration. After this we meet with nothing 
new relative to the revenue to the cloſe of this pe- 
riod, but what may be gathered from the foregoing 
account of the taxes in each reign. 


State of ARTS, SCIENCES, and COMMERCE, in the XIVth Century. 


HIS century, like the preceding, furniſhes 

very little matter for curioſity or admiration ; 
ſome few improvements, indeed, were made, and 
{ome new inventions diſcovered : but, in truth, it 
is almoſt miraculous that this period ſhould furniſh 
any, if we conſider the uncivilized manners of theſe 
two centuries, and the little harmony to be found 
in ſociety amidſt the thunder and ravage of civil 
and, ſtill more horrid, religious wars. 

According to many authors, gun-powder and 
guns were, about the middle of this century, in- 
vented by one Schwartz, a German monk of Co- 
logne, like many other conſiderable diſcoveries, by 
mere chance ; for whilſt Schwartz was preparing 
a pot of nitre for phyſical or chemical uſe, a ſpark 
of fire happened to fall into it, and cauſed the ex- 
ploſion of the whole maſs ; whereupon he made a 
compoſition of what we now call gun-powder, and 
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utting it into an hollow inſtrument of braſs or 
iron, and ſetting fire to it, made ſuch an exploſion as 
he expected. Schwartz is ſaid to have imparted this 
diſcovery the very ſameyear(1330)to theVenetians, 
who are, by ſome authors, accounted the firſt 
who made uſe of ſhip-guns (the immediate conſe- 
quence of the diſcovery of gun-powder), in a ſea- 
fight with the Genoeſe, anno 1376, or 1380; but all 
hiſtorians ſeem to agree, that our Edward III. had 
ſome guns againſt the French at the battle of Crel- 
ſy (the improbability of which we have already 
ſhewn in our account of that action) anno 1346, 
and therefore earlier than Venice; and alſo in the 
following year, at the ſiege of Calais. The French 
learned the uſe of them from the Engliſh, and Spain 
had them almoſt as early. Roger Bacon, a monk, 


and fellow of Merton college, in Oxford, who 
flouriſhed towards the cloſe of the thirteenth cen- 
wry, 
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tury, is ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt the theory 
of gun-powder, having, in one of his letters, ob- 
ſerved, * that out of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and char- 
coal duſt, he couid make a fire to burn at what di- 
ſtance he plealed; and could cauſe thunder and 
lightning thereby, which could deſtroy cities and 
armies with a great noiſe.“ In the wars of Italy 
(according to Mezeray) they began to make uſe 
of ſuch ponderous muſquets, as took two men to 
carry them: they loaded them with round pebbles, 
and fired them upon a reſt: theſe proved the de- 
ſtruction of men at arms, who before feared nothing 
but cannon. Bombs and mortars did not come into 
uſe till the ſeventeenth century. Travellers agree 
that the Chineſe had the ule of guns and gun- 
powder many ages prior to their diſcovery in Eu- 
rope. | | 

"The art of weaving received a very conſiderable 
improvement during this period, by the great en- 
couragement given to our woollen and linen manu- 
factures by Edward III. and the two ſucceeding 
kings. 

The art of painting began now to grow into 
eſteem : it was chiefly performed on board and 
glaſs. | 

So ignorant were the people of this age in geo- 

raphy, that pope Clement VI. having granted to 
2 of Arragon the title of Prince of the Fortu- 
nate Iſlands (by which were meant the Canary 
Iſlands), and having, for his aſſiſtance in ſettling 
thoſe iſles, raiſed troops in France and Italy, our 
wiſe ambaſſadors then at Rome, and the reſt of our 
countrymen there, being firmly perſuaded that 
Lewis was thereby appointed prince of Britain, 
they immediately haſtened home in diſguſt, to give 
information thereof. 

In the year 1344, the firſt regular gold coins 
were ſtruck in England ; for in the fifth volume of 
the Fœdera, p. 403, we have a proclamation of 
king Edward III. acquainting the public that his 
parliament had agreed to the coining of three dif- 
ferent coins in gold, viz. one piece of the value of 
ſix ſhillings, a ſecond of half that value, and a third 
of a quarter. 

About this time we find the firſt mention of an 
apothecary, in the perſon of one Courſus de Gan- 
geland, on whom Edward III. ſettled for life a 
penſion of ſix pence per day, for his care and at- 
tendance on him when he formerly lay ill in Scot- 
land. (See Fœdera, vol. v. p. 471.) 

Some time in this century was invented the 
method of taking the contents of veſſels of wine, 
brandy, ale, oil, vinegar, &c. by ſtereometry, or 
gauging. 

The making of iron, and the manufacture there- 
of, was ſo much improved in England during this 
period, that it became prodigiouſly enhanced in 

rice. | 
n We meet with nothing in this century (nor, 1n- 
deed, ſince the days of our king Alfred) that has 
the appearance of a ſpirit for maritime diſcoveries, 
fave that we are told by Hackluyt, that, in the 
year 1360, one Nicholas de Linna, a friar of Ox- 
ford, who was a great aſtronomer, made ſeveral 
voyages to the nel northerly iſlands of the world, 
the draughts of which he preſented to Edward III. 
Theſe voyages might poſſibly be as far as the Shet- 
land iſles, or perhaps to Iceland and the coaſt 
— Norway; a very great undertaking in thoſe 

ays. 
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The firſt mention we find of clocks made in 
England is in the year 1368. The invention of 
them is aſcribed to Pacificus, archdeacon of Vero- 
na, who lived in the ninth century. Pancerollus 
thinks that clocks came in after the invention of 
bells; the exact time, however, is far from being 
known, ſo inaccurate are the hiſtorians of the middle 
ages, in recording inventions, however important. 

Ship- building was in a very poor ſtate during this 
period, the molt capital veſſels of war and defence 
not exceeding eighty tons. 

In the ſeventh volume of the Fœadera, we have 
an article which ſhews the progreſs of the Engliſh 
manufactures at this time, and partly the faſhions 
and uſage of the age, and theretore we preſume it 
will not be unacceptable to the inquiſitive reader. 
It is a licence from Richard II. to the collector of 
the pope's dues, to export, cuſtom-free, from Briſtol 
(we may ſuppoſe for the uſe of his holineſs) the fol- 
lowing articles: fix pieces of green tapeſtry, pow- 
dered with roſes (a preſent for his holineſs.) One 
great green curtain of ſerge. Two white bancals 
of tapeſtry-work. Five pair of ſheers for a bed. 
Six pieces of blue bed-curtains. One great cover- 
lid for a bed, and ſix curtains Yor a chamber. Five 
pieces of red curtains, and four for ornament, for 
a chamber. Two great pieces of red ſerge for ad- 
orning a hall, worked with the arms of the pope, 
the king, and the church (this allo probably a pre- 
ſent). Two great bancals for the ſaid hall, and a 
{mall piece of red ſerge. One piece of red and 
black cloth of tapeſtry. Five pieces of Iriſh cloth, 
one lined with green. Another mantle of mixed 
cloth, lined with green. One ruſſet garment, lined 
with Iriſh cloth. One green cloth, for telling money 
upon. Three beds, with teſters. A ſtriped blue 
cloth, for a valet. One piece of blue cloth, of fifty 
ells. Sixteen ells of mixed colours, and ſix ells of 
blanket. One mantle of mixed colours, lined with 
beaver (for ſuch, ſays Mr. Anderſon, I gueſs the 
word Bayor to mean), with hood and cope lined. 
One blue mantle and upper tunic, lined with grey. 
Another garment, lined with calabre (quere, what 
is meant by this?) One beaver for a ſurtout. One 
capellam (or bonnet), and one pair of gloves lined 
with grey. One pair of beaver gloves. One mixed- 
coloured coat, lined with blanket. Two round 
mantles, one mixed, the other black. One gar- 
ment of Norfolk cloth lined with black, and an- 
other lined with green. One gipponum (poſſibly, 
ſays Mr. Anderſon, a petticoat or gown, from the 
French word Jupe) of another form. Four ſtrait 
coats of blanket. One entire robe, lined with ſyn- 
done (quere?) One violet hood, lined with ſcar- 
let. One piece of blue of ten ells, with towels and 
other kinds of linen cloth, &c. Thirty books, 
great and ſmall, belonging to the ſaid pope's col- 
lector. Certain alabaſter images of the Holy Tri- 
nity, of the Virgin Mary, and of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Alſo many pewter veſſels, braſs candle- 
ſticks, baſons, and lavatories. Alſo woollen gloves, 
ſtockings, and knives.” From all which it is plain, 
obſerves the laſt- mentioned author, that we were 
even at this time greatly advanced towards per- 
fection in ſundry ſorts of woollen goods, braſs, and 
pewter manufactures; &c. 

Towards the cloſe of this century, playing-cards 
were firſt invented in France, for the diverſion of 
their King Charles VI. who had fallen into a melan- 


choly madneſs. This ſeemingly trifling invention has 
ſince 
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ſince proved a conſiderable article of commerce in 
every country of Europe, particularly our own ; 
though it muſt be acknowleged, that the uſe of this 
amuſement is become by much too general amongſt 
us, to the ruin of many families amongſt the lower 
as well as the higher claſs of people. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with an obſervation of 
Mr. HoraceWalpole (in his Anecdotes of \Painting 
in England), on the ſtate of the arts in this age. 

It is no wonder, ſays he, that a proud, war- 
like, and ignorant nobility, encouraged only thoſe 
arts which atteſted their dignity, ſerved to diſplay 
their wealth, or contributed to their ſecurity. They 
were magnificent without luxury, and pompous 
without elegance. Rich plate, even to the ena- 
melling on gold, rich ſtufts, and curious armour, 
were carried to excels ; while their chairs were mere 
pedeſtals, their cloaths were encumbrances, and 
they knew no uſe of ſteel but as it ſerved for ſafety 
or deſtruction. Their houſes, for there was no 
medium between caſtles and houſes, implied the 
dangers of ſociety, not the ſweets of it; and when- 
ever peace left them leiſure to think of modes, they 
ſeemed to think that faſhion conſiſted 1n transfigur- 
ing the human body, inſtead of adding grace to it: 
while the men wore ſhoes ſo long and piqued, that 
they were forced to ſupport the points by chains 
from their middle; the ladies erected ſuch pyramids 
on their heads, that the face became the center of 
the body: and they were hardened to theſe pre- 
poſterous inconveniencies by their prieſts, who, in- 
ſtead of leaving them tobe cured by the fickleneſs of 
faſhions, or the trouble of them, denounced God's 
vengeance againſt what a little laughter and a little 
common ſenſe had been more effectual fermons. It 
was not far diſtant from this period of which I am 
ſpeaking, that the ladies wore looking · glaſſes about 
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the ſame height with their bodies. While we arecu- | 
the Hanſe Towns'ef Germany, and alto to thoſe 


rious in tracing the progreſs of barbariſm, we won- 
der more that any arts exiſted, than that they at- 
tained any degree of perfection.” 

What we have to ſay on the head of 


COMMERCE, 


During this æra, will be chiefly extracted from that 
excellent work of Mr. Anderſon's, lately publiſhed, 
in two volumes, entitled, An hiſtorical and chro- 
nological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, 
from the earlieſt Accounts to the preſent Time : a 
work which, for its great utility and profound re- 
ſearches, ſtands unrivalled in any other kingdom. 


In his character of the fourteenth century, he 


tells us this period was productive of very great 
improvements in naval commerce, and in the di- 
menſions of ſhipping. The great king Edward III. 
of England attentively obſerving the vaſt benefits ac- 


cruing tothe Netherlands from their extenſive wool- 


len manufactures, the main material whereof they 
owed chiefly, if not ſolely, to his own kingdom, 
made him determine to attempt the removal of 
every obſtaclefor attaining thelike benefits to him- 
ſelf and people. 

Had this prince ſolely confined himſelf to the 
purſuit of the woollen manufacture, that great point 
would have been ſooner and more effectually ac- 
compliſhed ; but his eager defire of making the 
conqueſt of France deprived his kingdom of much 
wealth and people, and greatly checked the growth 
of commerce in this land. Nevertheleſs, though 
his tywering project proved abortive, ard that he 
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lived long enough to ſee all his great conqueſts j 
France raviſhed from him, the fingle town — * 
excepted, he alſo lived long enough to behold his 
more ſalutary ſcheme of the woollen manufacture 
generally eſtabliſned throughout England, though 
far ſhort of that perfection to which it gradually 
arrived under ſucceeding princes. He alſo enacted 
a greater number and much better laws for the ad- 
vancement of commerce, than all his predeceſſors 
had done. The filver coins of the two ſiſter na- 
tions, England and Scotland, having been the 
ſame in weight, value, figure, and denomination, 
from time imme morial down to the middle of this 
century, whereby they mutually and freely circu- 
lated in both kingdoms to that period; but the 
Scots beginning now firſt to leſſen the intrinſic va- 
lue of theirs, ſtill preſerving the old denomination, 
England was at length obliged to prohibit their 
paſſing in payment. The livre, or pound, of 
France, which originally weighed twelve ounces of 
filver, or a pound troy, was, in this century, funk 
to the ſixth part of that weight, or to the ſixth part 
of a pound ſterling. 

Although gold coins had been early in uſe 
among the ancient Aſiatics, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, yet, from the overthrow of the Weſtern 
Roman empire until near the cloſe of the laſt, or 
beginning of this fourteenth century, we do not 
find any gold coins in uſe even in the free ſtates 
of Italy, who doubtleſs had them the firſt of any 
part of Europe weſt of the Greek empire. In 
England, the firſt (current) gold coins were not 
ſtruck till the year 1344. Ia this century, like- 
wiſe, the foreign merchants were till hardly and 
impoliticly treated, by means of the excluſive char- 
ters granted to London and other cities and towns. 
The ports of the eaſtern coafts of England had by 
this time fallen into a conſiderable trade to and with 


of Pruſſia and Livonia, then the fartheft voyages 
made by Engliſhmen, even long before England 


| reforted to the countries within the Mediterranean 


ſea. Next after London the city of Briſtol made 
the greateſt figure of any in England-in commerce 
and ſhipping in all this century. This century 
furniſhes us with many uſeful diſcoveries to com- 
merce, namely, the iſlands of Madeira and the Ca- 
naries, which were not only diſcovered, but fully 
ſettled, and planted with vines and ſugar-canes ; 
and thoſe iſlands have proved extremely aſſiſtant to 
the commerce of the ſeveral trading nations of Eu- 
rope, both by their product and their commodious 
ſituation : ſo that did we think ourtelves obliged 
to aſcertain preciſely a period to the times called 
the Middle Ages, we might poſſibly with fome rea- 
ſon fix on the reign of the third Edward. 

Scotland, we find, had commerce with the Ne- 
therlands from the very commencement of this cen- 
tury, and probably much farther back. 

The invention of gutting and pickling herrings, 
was firſt diſcovered at the cloſe of this century, as 
it is ſtill in uſe; which invention has proved-a 
great addition to the commerce of Europe, and 
more particularly to the Dutch. But now to de- 
ſcend to particulars. 

Mr. Maddox, in his Firma Burgi, obſerves, that 
in the firſt year of Edward III. ſundry incorporated 
trades were then exiſting in the city of London, as 
the taylors, armourers, ſkinners, goldſmiths, &c. 


Other trades were at various times incorporated, 
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viz. the grocers (anciently called pepperers), anno 
1345 3 the mercers, anno 1393; the alters, anno 


1394. In the ſecond of Edward III. a ſtatute 
was paſſed, enacting, * that the ſtaples, as well 
beyond fea as on this fide, ſhall ccaſe; and all 
merchants ſtrangers and privy may go and come 
with their merchandize into —. after che te- 
nor of the Great Charter.“ In the year 1331, the 
fifth of Edward III. we find ig the Fœdera *, the 
firſt ſtep taken towards the great purpoſe of intro- 
ducing the woollen manufacture, into theſe king- 
doms, in a letter of protection granted to John 
Kemp, of Flanders, a woollen-cloth weaver, to 
come over to exercile his trade in England, and to 
reach it to ſuch of our people as ſhould be inclined 
to learn; the king, by this writ, © raking the ſaid 
Kemp, with all his tervants, apprentices, goods, 
and chattels into his royal protection ;” and pro- 
miſing the ſame * to all others of his occupation, 
as allo to all dyers and fullers. who ſhall incline to 
come and ſettle in England.” In conſequence of 
which ſeventy families of Walloons were this ſame 
year brought over to England. = 
And here it may not be improper, for the ſake of 
ſome of our readers, to quote Mr. Anderſon's remark 
on this famous ſubject, which has principally brought 
England to its preſent grandeur and opulence. 
When all our hiſtorians (ſays that curious au— 
thor +) ſay that king Edward III. firſt introduced 
the woollen manufacture into England, what is 
roperly to be underſtood thereby is, that he taught 
his people to make and dreſs fine woollen cloths, 
by means of the Netherlanders whom he invited 
over hither, which laid the foundation of that great 
manufacture, which England hath long ſince brought 
to perfection. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be allowed, 
that woollen cloth of ſome ſort was always made in 
this nation ever ſince the Romans firſt brought our 
ancient Britiſh anceſtors to the wear of cloth, inſtead 
of the ſkins of beaſts; and that they left this art 
behind them. As for the times from the Norman 
Conqueſt downward, the making of one fort of 
woollen, and alſo of linen cloth in England, 1s 
paſt all doubt; and there was a fraternity or guild 
of weavers in London as far back as the reign of 
king Henry II. In the Magna Charta which king 
Henry III. was obliged to ſwear to, in the ninth 
year of his reign, anno 1225, there is the follow. 
ing article, viz. © That there be but one breadth 
of dyed cloth, ruſſets, and haberjects, that is to 
ſay, two yards within the liſts.” Now, as we at 
that time certainly made cloth at home, this ar- 
ticle mult have related to that more than to foreign 
cloth; and this ſuppoſition is ſtill farther corrobo 
rated, in that there is no mention, either in the 
Magna Charta article, or in the act of parlia- 
ment anno 1328, of the cloth's being foreign or be- 


ing imported. 
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In the year 133-, an aft paſſed 2painft exporting 
of corn, and importing foreign ſpurious money in 
Imitation of the Englith. h | 

In the year 133”, England had firſt a trade with 
Genoa z and the ſtaple of Engliſn wool was re- 
moved from Flanders to Brabant; and many ſuc- 
ceſſive acts of parliament paſſed in the reign of the 
third Edward, for the improving the woollen ma- 
nufacture in this country; and the city of Briſtol 
was among the foremoſt to engage in tuis branch 
of commerce. The weight of a ſack of wool, about 
this time, was four hundred and fixty-four pounds. 
The different values of wool were as follow: the 
wool of Shropſhire bore the higheſt price, being 
tourteen marks, or nine pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight pence per ſack; Oxtordſhire and Staffordſhire, 
thirteen marks; Leicefterthire, Gloceſterſhire, and 
Heretordihire, twelve marks (juſt eight pounds of 
our money}; and the other counties deſcended in 
price to eleven, ten, nine, eight, ſeven, till ir 
came to the loweſt priced wool, which was that of 
Cornwall, worth only tour marks, or about fifty 
ſhillings per ſack. | 

About this time the city of Norwich began to 
be eminent in the worlted manufacture. 

In the year 1348, the ſtaple for wool, cloth, tin, 
lead, and feathers, was fixed at Calais. 

In the twenty fifch of Edward III. anno 1350, 
an excellent ſtatute was paſſed for the abſolute free- 
dom of commerce, by which “ all perſons, as well 
foreigners as natives, may buy and ſell by whole- 
and retale, where, when, and how they pleaſe; 
paying the uſual duties and cuſtoms ; ” an excel- 
lently well judged act, had it not been fruſtrated 
by the monopolizing grants obtained of the crowri 
in the moments of irs neceſſity, 

Several treaties of commerce are to be met with 
in the courſe of this reign, with Spain (or Caſtile, 
as it was then called), Portugal, and the ſtates of 
Italy; but no naval commerce from England to 
the ſtates within the Mediterranean ſea. 

In the year 1353, the ſtaple of Engliſh wool was 
withdrawn from Flanders, and fertied in ſeveral 
cities in England, but the principal was at Weſt- 
minſter, which greatly occaſioned the increaſe of 
that city : ſome remains of the place where this 
ſtaple was kept, and particularly and old ſtone gate, 
fronting the Thames, were in being till the year 
1741, when they were pulled down to make way 
for the abutment of the new bridge croſs the 
Thames; and the place till that time retained the 
ancient name of the Wool ſtaple, as appears by the 
firſt act of parliament for erecting the ſaid new 
bridge, anno 13 Geo. II. | 

In the twenty-eighth year of Edward III. we 
find in a record preſerved in the Exchequer, the 
general ballance of the commerce of England for 
the ſaid year, viz. 


; £8 

1. Exported from England, to all foreign parts, to the value of , . . : . 294,184 17 2 

2. Imported during the ſaid year. „33,970 3 6 
3. The ballance gained by England this year 02S Coe 255,214 13 8 

4. Which ballance multiplied by 3, the difference of the value of money then and 3 
now, gives the ſum in modern ſterling. . 

8 705,044 1 © 

The particulars of both exports and imports for the ſaid year ſtood thus : 

: * See vol. iv. p. 564. + Vol. i. p. 264. DE 
60 8 8 E X- 
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1. 31,6517 Sacks of wool, at /. per ſack; and 
3,036 Ct. and 65 fells, each cwt. being fix ſcore, at 40s. 
the cuſtoms, &c. thereon, amounting to 


2. Leather, with its cuſtoms . . 


3. 4,774: Coarle cloths, at 40s. per cloth ; and 
8,061; Pieces of worſted, at 16s. 8d. per piece. 


4. Cuſtom thereon, 


Total exports (as above) with duties thereon, . . . « » +» +» +» 


OF ENGLAND. 


6 


per cwt. with 


IMPORTS. 


1831 


r 


Total imports as above 


By this account, it appears that when England 
had but very ſmall foreign commerce, we were rich 
in proportion to our neighbours, by ſelling ſo much 
more than we bought, even although we carried 
on ſuch expenſive wars with France and Spain. 

In the year 1376, Calais was again made the 
only ſtaple for Engliſh merchandize beyond ſea. 

By the Chronicon Pretioſum of biſhop Fleetwood, 
we find that wheat fold, in the year 1379 (being 
the ſecond of Richard II.) for four ſhillings per 
quarter (i. e. ten ſhillings of our money); white 
wine at ſix pence, and red wine at four pence per 
gallon : ſo that every thing elſe being proportion- 
ably cheap as theſe rates of wheat and wines, living 
then was at leaſt four times as cheap as in our days. 

Our maritime affairs were greatly neglected in 
the beginning of this reign, as may appear by the 
frequent deſcents, depredations, and burnings made 
by the French on ourcoaſts, of which notice has been 
already taken in the foregoing part of this Hiſtory. 
In this ſame year we find the coal-trade from 
Newcaſtle to London firſt mentioned in the Faedera, 
vol. vii. p. 220. 

In the year 1381 we find bills of exchange firſt 
mentioned by act of parliament, which provides 
that money was not to be ſent beyond fea in any 
other way. 

In the ninth year of king Richard II. anno 1386, 
a guild or company of linen-weavers was firſt eſta- 


Fine cloths, at 6F. per cloth, with the cuſtoms, . . , ., . , 
397 Cut. 3 qrs. wax, at 405. per cwt. with the cuſtoms, 
1829: Tuns of wine, at 40s. per tun, with the cuſtoms, 
Linen cloth, mercury, grocery, and all other wares whatever, 
r 


% „„ 

Eu +» on vv 96 2 6 
16,226 18 4 

<1 +4 215 13 7 
294,184 17 pr 

I1,083 12 © 

7 7 $ 

a 3,841 19 © 

22,943 6 10 

. » * 285 18 3 
„ 38,970 3 6 


bliſned in London. In this year alſo a trade was 
eſtabliſned between England and Pruſſia. 

The Kendal coarſe cloths and weſt- country plain 
cloths are firſt mentioned in the thirteenth of Ri- 
chard II. and their ſeveral dimenſions ſettled. In 
the ſame year the ſtaple was removed back from 
Calais to England, for wool, leather, lead, tin, bu- 
ter, cheeſe, cloths, &c. 

In the fifteenth of Richard IT. we meet with what 
may be called a new act of navigation, by which 
* all Engliſh merchants were bound to freight only 
in Engliſh ſhips and not foreigners ſhips, provided 
the owners of the Engliſh ſhips take reaſonable 
gains for the freight of the ſame.” 

The London hiſtoriographers inform us, that 
the houſe or magazine named Blackwell-hall, in 
London, was firit purchaſed, in the year 1397, by 
the mayor and commonalty, for a market-hall for 
the ſale of woollen cloth, as it hath remained ever 
ſince. 

We might here, agreeable to the ſpace of time 
we have included in this period of our Hiſtory, pro- 
ceed to an account of commerce under the reign of 
Henry IV. but we rather chuſe to reſerve it to make 
a part of our remarks on the ſucceeding period, 
which will juſt complete the tranſactions of the fif- 
teenth century ; and ſhall now proceed to cloſe 
this volume with an account of 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS in the XIVth Century. 


1 F we conſider the almoſt continual ſtate of war- 
fare, either foreign or domeſtic, in which the 
people of this nation were engaged, by the ambi- 
tion of their princes or that ot their leading men, 
we ſhall not wonder at finding the manners of this 
and the preceding century ſo rude and uncivi- 


lized, and that this period furniſhes us with ſo little | 


matter worth tranſmitting to a curious reader. 

In the times immediately preceding, and thoſe 
which conſtituted, the fourteenth century, learn- 
ing was in a manner unknown; and taſte, more ſo: 
and the ' compariſon of thoſe ages with our own 
ſhould fill us with a due ſenſe of the happineſs we 
now enjoy, and make us bluſh for the great pro- 
penſity we have to admire and praiſe the paſt at the 
expence of the preſent. 


In the ſecond canon of a provincial ſynod held 
in the year 1342, by archbiſhop Stratford, at 
London, we meet with a picture of the clergy in 
thoſe days, which 1s very entertaining, and ſerves 
to ſhew how very much they ſtood in need of re- 
formation: it ſays, that «© even men in holy orders 
ſcorn the tonſure (that is, the ſhaving of the crown 
of the head and the cutting of the beard and hair), 
that mark of perfection: they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
with hair hanging down to their ſhoulders in an 
effeminate manner, and dreſs themſelves rather like 
ſoldiers than clergymen, with a very ſnort and wide 
upper tunic, long hanging ileeves not covering their 
elbows, their hair frizled and bepowdered, their 
caps. with tippets of an enormous length, with 
their beatds long, rings on their fingers, very large 


coltly 
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coſtly girdles, purſes wrought and enamelled with 
various figures and gilded ſculptures, which hang, 
with knives like ſwords, in public view); their ſhoes 
very long, curiouſly pricked, and chequered with 
red and green; with cruppers to their ſaddles, 
cloaks furred at the edges, and baubles like horns 
hanging down the necks of their horſes.” After 
this picture of clerical effeminacy, we need not 
wonder if this body was ſingled out, both by their 
rulers at home, and by the tourt of Rome, as pro- 
per ſpunges to be ſqueezed on occaſion, and, by 
their ſuperfluous luxury, to ſupply the coffers of 
indigence or avarice. | 

The Xth canoa of the ſame ſynod gives us as 
good an inſight intothe humoursand manners of the 
common people of that age: it runs thus; © It is 
a devout cuſtom of the faithful to obſerve night- 
watches in behalf of the dead, before their burial ; 
and to do it ſometimes in private houſes, to the in- 
tent that the faithful, there devoutly meeting and 
praying together, may fervently intercede with 
God for the deceaſed; but, by the arts of the ene- 
my of mankind, this devout cuſtom has been per- 
verted into buffoonery and revelling, prayers are 
neglected, and theſe watchings are become ren- 
dezvouſes for adulteries, fornications, thefts, and 
other miſdeeds: as a remedy for fo frequent a diſ- 

race, we ordain, that when eccleſiaſtics have per- 
— the Memories of the dead, none, for the 
future, be admitted to the accuſtomed watches in 
private houſes, where dead corpſes often remain till 
their burial (the relations, and ſuch as ſay Pſalters 
for the deceaſed, only excepted), under pain of 
the greater excommunication upon the offenders.” 

By this canon it appears, that two kinds of ſer- 
vices were performed for the dead before the body 
was interred : one, called here the Memory, was 
properly the Exequies, and was performed imme- 
diately after the perſon expired; the other, called 
the Vigil, or Plalter, was divided 1nto ſeveral por- 
tions, and was ſaid in the night-time during the 
lying of the corpie above-ground. 

Towards the middle of this century, ſays Ech- 
ard, in his Hiſtory of England, the Engliſh fo glo- 
ried in the ſpoils of France, that there was ſcarce a 
woman of condition but could ſhew ſome rich furs 
and foreign furniture; and the Engliſh ladies be- 
gan to pride themſelves in the faſhions of the French. 
Luxury now increaſing, though yetin a rude and 
unpoliſhed form, fine cable-linen, gold and ſilver 
plate, and jewels were commonly ſeen in the houſes 
of private perſons. Ir is to be wiſhed that this 
fooliſh and impolitic ſpirit of imitating foreign na- 
tions, and more eſpecially France, did not {till ſub- 
ſift amongſt us, to the debaſing of our underſtand- 
ings, and the impoveriſhing of numbers of our own 
induſtrious manufacturers. 

By an act of parliament made in the twenty-fifth 
of Edward III. (anno 1350) appointing the ſtated 
wages of ſeveral forts of artificers and labourers, 
maſter carpenters, maſons, tylers, and other co- 
verers of houles, were not to take more than three 
pence per day (or about nine pence of our preſent 
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money): and the then price of wheat being ſix 
ſhillings and eight pence (1. e. twenty ſhillings of 
our preſent currency) per quarter, being at leaſt 
twice as cheap as in our days, and other neceſſaries 
near this proportion, then the ſaid maſter maſon's 
three pence was at leaſt equal to our twelve pence 
per day : maſter maſons of free-ſtone, four pence z 
and other maſons two pence, and their ſervants 
three half-pence per day. 

In theſe early times the bulk of the nobility and 
gentry had their town habitations within the city 
and liberties of London, properly ſo called, or at 
leaſt near its reſpective bars or gates, as partly ap- 
pears by the names of ſundry ſtreets within, and 
others very near the city, where formerly ſtood the 
palaces of many great lords and biſhops, though 
they have moſtly long ſince, and others lately, re- 
moved into the weſtern parts of this now extenſive 
capital. So many and ſurprizing are the changes 
which London and all other great cities of Europe 
have undergone in various periods of time] Who, 
for inſtance, that knows only the preſent ſtate of 
that ſtreet in the city of London named Barbican, 
could well imagine that a prince of the blood-royal, 
and ſon to an elector of the German empire (prince 
Rupert, duke of Cumberland) ſhould have, eighty 
years ago only, (viz. ſo late as the reign of king 
Charles II.) reſided in that now mean and dirty 
ſtreet; and alſo the earl of Bridgwater the oppoſite 
ſide of that ſtreet; but his houſe was burnt down 
in 1683. the earl of Shafteſbury, &c. in Alderſ- 
gate · ſtreet; the dukes of Newcaſtle and Albe- 
marle, the earl of Ayleſbury, the lord Berkeley, 
&c. in Clerkenwell. 

To a curious enquirer into cuſtoms and faſhions 
of old times, the following particulars may not be 
diſagreeable. - 

In the ſecond of Richard II. one of the petitions 
of the houſe of commons to the king and peers, 
was, * that no knight or lady under forty pounds a 
year in land, do wear any precious furs, cloth of 
gold, ribbon of gold, or ilk, on pain that they loſe 
all that they have.” This petition, however, was 
rejected as unreaſonable. If the reader will com- 
pare this petition with the ſumptuary ſtatute of the 
thirty-ſeventh of Edward III. (to be found in p. 
701, of this volume) it will give him a tolerable 
idea of the taſte of thoſe times for gaiety and finery 
of apparel. 

In the Fœdera, vol. vii. p. 359, we have a re- 
ceipt of king Richard II. to the city of London 
for his crown and jewels now delivered up, which 
he had formerly pawned to that city for two thouſand 

unds. The crown weighed upwards of four pounds 
weight of gold (now worth forty-four pounds each 
pound), and was adorned with diamonds, rubies, 
ſaphires, emeralds, and pearls; as was alſo a gold- 
hilted ſword, and many other gold trinkets, ſet 
with the like precious ſtones. | 

For what farther relates to the manners and cuſ- 
toms of this age, we refer the reader to our quo- 
tation from Mr. Horace Walpole, at the end of 
our article of the State of the Arts and Sciences. 
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BBEY, Battle, founded by William I. after the 
battle of Haſtings, 168. His charter to it, 368 
Diſputed by the biſhop ot Chicheſter, 370 
of Bewdly, founded by king John, 324 
of Croyland, founded by Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 
is made a ſanQtuary by Wichglaff's charter, 140. Burat 
by the Danes, 144.Rebuilt and enriched by Turkytel, 
king Edmund*s concubine, 143 
of Feverſham, founded by king Stephen, 245 
of Ramſay, founded by 5 duke of Eaſt Anglia, 
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50 Reading, founded by king Henry I. 223, n.+ 
of Weſtminſter, founded by Sibert, king of the 
Eaſt Saxons, rebuilt and endowed by Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 124, nl. His charter of endowments to it, ib 
Abbots of Canterbury have particular honours conferred 


on them, 147 
Abdication of king Edward II. 5 7 
Adda, the ſon of Ida, firſt king of Bernicia, 43 
Admiral of England, who firſt made ſo, 637 | 
Adrian, the emperor, arrives in Britain ; repels the nor- 
thern Britons, and builds a rampart of turf a-croſs the 
iſland ; and takes the title of Reſtorer of Britain, 29 
— IV. pope, an Engliſhman, ſends a bull to Henry II. 
for the conqueſt of Ireland, 249, n“.— 271, n“. 
Agilnotb, or ÆElnoth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, refuſes 
to crown Harold Harefoot, and why, 110. His cha- 
racter, ib. His death, 147 
Agricola made general of Britain. His projects there, 
26, 27. Is recalled and poiſoned by Domitian, 28. In- 
troduces the Roman language, dreſs, and manners 
among the Britons, 27—34 i 
Albany, Robert Stewart, duke of, ſtarves the prince of 
Scotland to death, 682 | | 
Albemarle, duke of, Edward Plantagenet, earl of Rut- 
land, created ſo, by Richard II. 655. Degraded, 666. 
See Rutland 
— earl of, William le Gros, is obliged to deliver 
up his caſtles to Henry III. 248 
earl of, William le Forz, rebels againſt 
Henry III. but reduced, 402 
Albany, William de, ſaves king John's life, 359, n= 
Alcuin, a learned monk, a great encourager of the liberal 
arts, 58, 150 A 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, crowns Harold Tl. 127. And 
William I. 166. Farther account of him, 374 
Alexander 1. king of Scotland, ſurnamed the herce, dies, 
and is ſucceeded by David earl of Huntingdon, 220 
| II. king of Scots, is knighted by king John, 
334. Joins the barons againſt him, 359. Obtains a 
confirmation of his right to Northumberland from 
rince Lewis, 361. Does homage to Henry III. 401. 
— Henry's ſiſter, 403. Has a penſion of 200], 
ſterling paid him by Henry, to whom he does, homage, 
417. His ſpirited anſwer to Otho, the pope's legate, 
418, 419. His preparations againſt king Henry III. 
and a _ concluded between them, 426. Dies 430 
Vor. I. 
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Alexander III. king of Scots, marries Margaret, daughter 
of king Henry III. Is knighted, and does homage for 
Lothian, 432. Does homage to Edward I. for his 
Engliſh eſtates, 463. Dies, 468 | 

III. pope, mediates a peace between Henry II. 

and Lewis, king of France, who attend him as grooms 

on the banks of the Loire, 252. His conduct on the 

| affair between king Henry and Thomas a Becket, 263, 

264. His death, 286 

IV. pope, ſucceeds Tanocent IV. and confirms 
the gift of the crown of Sicily to prince Edmund, ſon of 
king Henry III. 436. His inſolence and rapaciouſneſs 
towards the Enolith, 43 | 

Alfred, prince, betrayed and murdered by earl Godwin, 

110, nt ; | 

chief conſpirator againſt king Athelſtan, manner 
of his death, 76 b 

—— the Great, his birth, 65, nf. Is ſent to Rome 
when only four years old, where he is confirmed and 
anointed by pope LeoIV. ib. Succeeds to the crown, 
67. Takes the field againſt the Danes: his ſeveral bat- 
ties with them: his retreat to the iſle of Athelney, and 
diſtreſs there, 68. Defeats the Danes, 69 —70. Im- 
proves his dominions, ib. Encourages learning : de- 
clares London the metropolis of England, 69. Makes 
many improvements in the arts and navigation, 70—16 
Has allegiance ſworn to him by the people of Englan 
and the Danes, 69. Divides the kingdom into counties, 
hundreds and tythings, 152. His eccleſiaſtical and civil 
inſtitutions, 141—152. His learned, works, 150. 
Founds the univerlity of Oxford, encourages commerce, 
and invites many learned men into England, 163. His 
death, character and family, 71, 72 

Alfric, archbiſhop of York, III. Is accuſed of being 
concerned in the murder of prince Alfred, and is. de- 
proper of his ſee, 1 * 8 afterwards to that of 

' Canterbury, 1:51. -Remarkable ſor his tran{latic 
the Saxo > ics, ib. His death, A ana of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, murdered by the 
anes, 97. Buried at St. Paul's, and from thence re- 
moved to Canterbury, nt, ib. | | 

Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter, falſely accuſed of criminal 
correſpondence with queen Emma, 114 

Ambroſius Aurelius comes to the aſſiſtance of the 
Britons, and is-ſlain in battle, 38 Ik oF 

Anon. (Mona) ancient ſeat of the Druids, 5, ne, ib. 

onquered by Paulus Suetonius, Who demoliſhes all 
the holy altars and groves, and burns the Druids in their 
own fires, 23. Taken again by Agricola, 26. Sub- 
mits to Edwin, king of Northumberland, 45. Cruel- 
ties committed there by the earls of Cheſter and Shrew(- 
bury, 202. Finally conquered by-king Edward I. 47 

3 their cuſtoms, government, manners, reli- 
gion, 51—61 

Anjou, Fulk, earl of, quarrels with Henry I. and joins 
duke Robert againſt him, 215. Makes peace with 
Henry, and gives his daughter to the king's ſon Wil- 
liam, 216. Forms a confederacy againſt Henry, and 
| his eldeſt daughter, the widow of Henry's ſon 


illiam, to William Crito, prince of Normandy, 226. 
a 
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Marries his ſon Geoffrey Plantagenet to the empreſs 
Maud, 212, nf. Invades Normandy, but makes peace 
Stephen, 229 

Anjou, Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of, ſon to the former, 
whence he had that name, marries Maud, widow of 
the emperor Henry IV. and daughter to Henry I. of 

England, 221, n“. Has a difference with his wife, 
who leaves him; but recalling her again, he has by 
her Henry, afterwards Henry II. king of England, and 
two other ſons, 222. Is not once mentioned in E-nry's 
will, 223. Invades Normandy, but renounces his 
claim to that dutchy for 5000 marks yearly, 229. De- 
clines coming to . but ſends his ſon Henry, 
239, n*. Renews his claim to, and ſubdues the dutchy 
of Normandy, and takes the title of duke of Normandy, 


240. Surrenders Normandy to his ſon Henry, 241. 


His death and will, 249, nt. 

Anlaff, prince of Northumberland, his different encoun- 
ters with king Athelſtan, 8o, 81. Is obliged to quit 
England by king Edmund, 82 

Anſelm, abbot of Bec, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
by William Rufus, 195. The hiſtory of the diſpute 
between him and the king, 199, &c. He departs the 
kingdom, 2co. His death, 214. Further account of 
him, and his quarrel about inveſtitures, 368, 375, 376 

Appeal to thg ſee of Rome, firſt inſtance of, 56+ 

Appellant lords, who they were, 637, 653. Their oaths 
to the commons, 655. Their proceedings againſt Ri- 
chard II. and his favourites, 641. Are degraded by 
parliament, 666. Form a contpiracy againſt Henry 
IV. 667. Are diſperſed, perſecuted, and attainted, 668 

Aquitaine erected into a principality by Edward III. 599. 
Nee to the crown of France, 68 

Archbiſhops of Canterbury, further diſpute about prece- 
dency, and how determined, 366, 357, et alibi 

Ardevelt, Jacob Van, the brewer of Ghent, his hiſtory and 
negociations with Edward III. 560, &c. His tragical 
death, 574 5 

Artois, Robert ccunt of, favours queen Iſabel, 513. His 
hiſtory, and reception in England by king Edward III. 
560. His bad ſuccefs before St. Omer's, 565. His 
death, 569 

Arthur, king, his ftory moſtly fabulous: ſucceeds to the 

command of the Britons, after the death of Ambroſius 

Aurelius, 38. Is lain by his nephew Mordred, ib. 

His bones, and ſkull of his queen Guinnever, expoſed 

to view, and afterwards nobly inſhrined by Edward I. 

463, n* | 

earl of Bretagne, or Brittany, nephew to Richard 

I. born, 288. Is acknowledged by the Anjouvins, and 

does fealty to the king of France, 321. Is murdered. 
dy king John, 326 | 

Arts and fciences, their ſtate under the ancient Britons, 
34. The Anglo-Saxons, 61. In the gth and 1oth 

- centuries, 163. In the 11th and 12th, 394, 395. In 

the 14th, '539. In the 14th, 706—709 

Arundel, Richard Fitzallan, earl of, joins the barons 

- Spain Richard II. 637. Differs with the duke of 

Lancaſter, and is confined in the Towerg649. Accu- 

"fed of treaſon; and his death, 655 

Aﬀizes of arms, appointed by king Henry II. and laws of, 
286, 388 * 

— of bread, ſettled by king John, 393 

Athelney, iſland, the place of Alfred's retirement from the 
Danes, 68, n“. | < | 

Athelſtan, king, ſon to Edward the elder, his bravery 

inſt the Danes: takes their general Leofrid, and 
ſaves dis f:ther's life, 74. Defeats the Scots, and re- 
duces Cumberland and Weſtmorelaad, 75. Story of 
his birth : ſucceeds to the crown : confpiracy againſt 
him, 76, n. +. ||. Invades Scotland, 77. Cruel treat- 
ment of his brother Edward, for which he does pe- 
nance, and founds two monaſteries, 78, n*. Is in- 
vaded by the Scots and Danes, but defeats them, 80. 
Lays a tribute on the Welch, ib. His death, character, 

and a defeription of his perſon, 80, 81 

Auguſtin, or Auſtin, the monk, ſent by pope Gregory I. 
to convert the Saxons, 53. Arrives in the iſle of Tha- 


net, and converts king Ethelbert, 54. Ts the firſt me- 
tropolitan of England, and archbiſhop of Canterbury: | 
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has recourſe to miracles : his haughty reception of tue 
Britiſh clergy ; his death; ib. 
Aulus Plautius ſent by the emperor Claudius into Br. 


tain, 18, His operations there, 19, 20 


B, 


ED the laſt king of Kent, does homage te 
Cenulph, 39. Is defeated by Egbert, and his king- 
dom united with the reſt of the heptarchy, ib. and 63 
Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devonſhire, rebels again(! 

king Stephen: eſcapes to the iſle of Wight, and fro: 
thence to France, 228 
„ archbiſhop of Canterbury, crowns king Richard 
I. 295. His diſpute with the monks of Chrilt-churcn, 
297. Interdits king Jobn's marriage with the leirc:s 
of Glouceſter, 297. Dies at Joppa, 305 
Baliol, Bernard de, joins with the Engliſh barons againſt 
David king of Scots, at the battle of the Standard, 2 3c 
„John lord, his claim and title to the crown 7 
Scotland, 474. Is made king of Scotland, and or. 
what terms, 475, nf. Is ſummoned to appear aro 
plead in perſon before king Edward, 476. Enters into 
a league with the king of 
homage to king Edward, 477. Renounces his league 
with France, and ſigns a charter of ſubmiſſion to king 
Edward, and is ſent priſoner to England, 478. Re- 
nounces his title to the crown of Scotland, 484: and is 
ſet at liberty, ib. Dies, and his eſtates in England are 
given to the earl of Brittany, 492 
„Edward lord, his ſon, pretends to the crown of 
Scotland, is aſſiſted by Edward III. 554. Is crowned 
king of Scotland, 555. His agreement with Edward, 
to whom he does homage, ib. Makes a full reſigna- 
tion of his right to the crown, to Edward, for a penſion, 
591. His death, 601 | 


i Bangor, the monks of, are put to the ſword by Ethelfrid, 


44 

Bards, an order of druids, their office, 5 

Barham downs, the place where Czſar encamped in his 
ſecond expedition to Britain, 14 

Baron courts, their conſtitution and power, 390, 391 

Barons. The ſeventeenth law of Edward the confeſſor, 
with reſpect to thoſe barons who have courts and cuſ- 
toms of their own, 162 

— hiſtory of their oppoſition to king John, 337, 
$39, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 35%, 359, &C. &c. 

ect king John at Runne-mead, and obtain the Great 

Charter and the Charter of Foreſts, 343. Names of 
the twenty-five barons appointed guardians thereof, 
352, nd. Invite Lewis, prince-royal of France, to Eng- 


land, 360. Several refuſe to deliver up their caſtles to 


Henry III. 404. Oppoſe his introducing foreigners in- 
fo the ſtate, 414—417, &c. Their reaſons for re- 
fuſing to affiſt Henry in the Sicilian expedition, 437. 
Obtain the Oxford proviſions, 440. Their aſſociation, 
and form of the oath to be taken by them, ib. n+. Their 
agreement with Henry III. 444, n“. Defeat him and 
his brother, and take them both priſoners at the battle 
of Lewes, and oblige Henry to confirm all their de- 
mands, 448, 449. Are deicated by prince Edward at 
the battle of Eveſham, 453. Thoſe in the iſle of Ely 
forced to ſubmit after a long reſiſtance, 456. Swear al- 
legiance to Edward I. 462. Hiſtory of their oppoſition 
to Piers Gaveſton, 495—497, whom they put to death, 
00, Their agreement with Edward II. ib. and 501. 
orm a confederacy againſt the Spenſers, 508. Pats 
ſentence of baniſhment on them, dufing their abſcnce, 
og. Join with queen [ſabe], againſt Edward II. 514, 
c. Enter into an affociation againſt her and Mortimer, 
48, &c. Oppoſe the favourites of Richard II. 640, 
41. Have them attainted, 642. Their oath to the 
commons, 655, nf _ | 
Barres, William de, his encounter with king Richard l. 
oo, n“ | 
Battles between the Romans and Britons, 11, 12, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 24, &c. 
— between Vortigern and the Saxon generals Hengiſt 
and Horſa, and the Pits and Scots, in which the latter 
are defeated, 37 | 


Battles 


France, and renounces his 


P * 


4 ; 
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Battles between Ceadwalla dr Cadwalla, and Cawin, at 
Hatkeld in Yorkſhire, 4 

—— between Penda the 6 king, and Oſwald, at 
Maſerhield, afterwards called Olweſtree, ib. 

between Egbert and the Danes, in the iſle of Sheepey 

and at Helſtone ia Cornwall, 64 

= between Ethelwolf and the Danes, ib. and 65 

— between Alfred and the Danes, 66—71 _ 

between Edward the elder, and his brother Ethel 
wald, near Bury, 72 

—— between Edward the elder, and the Danes at ſeveral 
places, 73 

becween Griffith ap Maddoc, brother-in-law to the 

prince of Weſt-Wales, and Leofrid the Dane, at Sher- 

wocd, 74 

between Athelſtan, ſon to Edward, and the Danes 

and Scots at Stamford, 75 

between Athelſtan and the Iriſh and Scots, at 

Winendane, 79 

ſeveral, between the Saxon kings * the Danes, 
81, 83, 91, 92, 93, 97, 101, 102, 103, &c. 

Battle of Gebel, — the Severn, between the Welch 
and the Engliſh under Harold I. in which the Welch 
are compleatly routed, 111 

— of Dunſiazne, in Scotland, between Malcolm, earl 
Siward, and Macbeth, ia which the latter is defeated, 


12 


1 1 
of Standiford Bridge, ſince called Battle-bridge, 
between Harold, and Harfagar and Toſti, in which the 

latter are defeated, 129 1 

of Haſtings, between Harold II. and William duke 

of Normandy, where Harold loſes his crown and life, 

133, 1 

= 99 between William I. and his ſon Ro- 

bert; and the noble behaviour of the latter, 183 

of Alnwick, in which Malcolm III. king of Scots 
and his ſon are ſlain, 19 | g 

— of Tinchebray, where Robert, duke of Normandy, is 
taken priſoner by his brother Henry I. 213 

— of the S:andard, or of Cotton-Moor, where the 
Scots are defeated under their king David, 231 

of Lincoln, between king Stephen and his barons, 
in which the former is taken priſoner, 234, 235 

— of Giſors, in which Richard I. defeats Philip Au- 
guſtus, king of France, 318, n“ 

— of Bovines, in which Philip king of France, defeats 
the emperor Otho, and his ally John, with great ſlaugh- 
ter, 340. Voltaire's account of that battle, ib. nt. I he 
effe&s it had upon John's affairs, 341 nes 

—— at ſea, between the French and Engliſh fleets, in 
which the latter gain a complete victory, under Philip 
de Albiny, | | 

of 1 which the barons take Henry III. and 

is brother priſoners, 448, | 

. of Eveſham, in . Edward defeats the 

barons, and releaſes his father, uncle, &c. 453 

of Falkirk, in which king Edward I. routs the 

Scots, 48 | 

of . in which the Scots defeat the Engliſh in 

three ſeparate encounters, 487, 488 we 

of Bannockburn, in which the Scots again defeat 

the Engliſh, 502 | 

of Halidon fail, in which the Scots are routed with 
great loſs, 556, 557 

— of Creſly, 576, 577 

of Durham, or Nevil's Croſs, in which the Scots 

are deſeated, and their king taken priſoner, 579 

of Poitiers, in which the king of France and his 

ſon are taken priſoners, 592, 593 

of Najara, 605 | 

of Shrewſbury, in which Henry IV. defeats the 
Piercies, 67 

Becket, Thomss, archdeacon of Canterbury, made chan- 
cellor to king Henry II. and the nature of his office, 
248, n*. Attends 15 to Normandy : his pompous 
train, 249. Is ſent over to England as regent, and is 
choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 252, u“. His birth and 
riſe, 253 nt. n||. The controverly between king 2 
and him, 254, &c. Four impeachments laid again 


him at the parliament of Northampton, 257. Flies to 


. 


France, and is kindly received by the pope at Sens, 258, 
259. His inſolent demands upon king Henry, 264. 
T heir final agreements, 267. Is murdered, and by 
whom, 269. His character, ib. King Henry does 
penance at his tomb, 282: which is viſited by the earl of 
Flanders, and by the king of France, 285, *. His re- 
lics laid in a golden ſhrine, 402 

Belgay whom, 3. Gave the name of Britain to this 
Iſland, and were the firſt founders of London, 4, n“. 

Bells. The firſt tuneable ſett in England was put up in 
Croyland monaſtery, by abbot Thurkytel, 164 

Belvoir Caftle, belonging to William de Albiney, ſur- 
rendered to king John, 324 

Beornred kills Ethelbald, king of Mercia, ſeizes that 
crown, but is expelled, 63 

Beornulf, king of Mercia, makes alliance with the Bri- 
tons againſt Egbert; but is afterwards ſlain in an in- 
ſurrection of his own ſubjects, 63 

Berengera, princeſs of Navarre, and queen Eleanor ar- 
rive at Meſſina, 300. Is married to king Richard I. 
302. Her jointure ſettled by king John, 324 

m_— adviſes the emperor Claudius to invade Britain, 
I 

Berinus, an Italian, converts the Saxons to chriſtianity, 


55 ; , 

Bermondſey, where king Henry II. immediately after his 
coronation, held a conſultation about the affairs of ſtate, 
247 | 

Berkely caſtle, where Edward II. was murdered, 546 

Bernicia, kingdom of, its extent : firſt governed by Adda, 

. the ſon of Ia, 43 

Bertram de Gurdon, wounds king Richard I. at the caſtle 
of Chaluz, with an arrow, 319: and is pardoned : but 
_ the king's death, is flead alive by order of Marcad- 

ce, 320 

Berwic . to king Edward III. 557. Alienated 
from the crown of Scotland, by Edward Baliol, ib. n 

Bethlemites, an order of religious; when firſt ſettled at 
Cambridge, 522 

Beverly, St. John of, ſucceeds Boſa as archbiſhop of 
York, and oppoſes Wilfrid, 59. His banner hung 
upon the famous ſtandard at the battle of Cotton 
Moor, 231 

Bigamy, the ſtatute of, where paſſed, 462, 520 

Bigod, Hugh, carl of Norfolk, his oath concerning the 
right of the empreſs Maud, and her ſon, 225. Seizes 
the caſtle of Norwich, 227, A great ſupporter of the 
empreſs Maud, 230 

Bigot, Roger, rebels againſt Rufus, 192 

Billingſgate, the ancient port of London, and what cuſtoms 
to be paid there by king Etheldred's laws, 159 

Biſhoprics erected, 54. When firſt made to hold by 
knight's ſervices, 177 _ 1 e 

Biſhops, Britiſh, three ſent to the council of Arles, 34. 
Number of in the time of the Saxons, and their ſees, 
57» 0+t- Precedence. and extent of their ſees, 148, 
149. Their anſwer to St, Auguſtine, and independant 
of the church of Rome, 54. Their goods and poſ- 
ſeſſions confirmed to them by Edward the Copnfeffor's 
laws, 147. Are made barons, and ſubje& to military 
ſervice and attendance by William I. 177. Their pri- 
vileges reſtored by king Henry I.'s charter, 206. Pre- 
ſume to dilpoſe of the crown of England, 236. They, 
by the conſtitutions of Clarendon, agres to obſerve all 
the king's laws, without the ſaving clauſe, 255, 256, 
The exiled biſhops return, and abſolve king John, 337. 

338. The precedency of Engliſh; biſhops ſettled, 

367. Set their ſeals to king John's charter of domains - 
by the threats of the pope, and countenance the op- 
preſſions of the ſee of Rome, 428. Denounce a ſolemn 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all violators of 
the Great Charter, and form of it, 434, n*. Obtain a 
bull from pope Boniface, exempting them from payin 
any taxes, 479. Not to fit upon trial of life and limb, 
oy 3. Commons petition againſt their temporalities, 
3. 

Blois, Charles de, his claim to the dutchy, of Brittany, 567. 

And military atchievements in ſupport of it, 569, 570. 


Taken priſoner by Sir Thomas Dagworth ' 
ſlain in battle, boz | gworth, 578. Is 
Boa. 
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Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in Britain, account of 
ber actions and death 24, 25 
Bocland, what, 154, n“. . 
Bodotria, the antient Dunbarton, 27 
Bohemia, John king of, ſlain in the battle of Creſſy fight- 
ing for the French, 578 5 
Boniface of Savoy, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 421. 
One of the committee of twelve for redreſſing griev- 
ances, 425 5 | 
VIII. pope, forbids eccleſiaſtics to grant any 
taxes to their princes, 479. Sends a monitory bull to 
king Edward 1. concerning the Scots, 484, n*. And 
anſwer made to it by the Engliſh nobility, 486 
Bordarii, or Bordars, whom, 184 
Brand, abbot of Peterborough, uncle to the great Herward 
de Wake, 179, n“ 28 | 
Brauſe, William de, refuſing to give vp his ſon a hoſtage 
to king John, is obliged ko fly to Ireland, 330. His 
lady end fon ſtarved to death in Windſor Caſtle, 332 
Bretigny, treaty of, 588. Ratified at Calais by both 
kings, 599 

Breach of the peace, puniſhment of, by king Ina's laws, 
60. And by king Alfred's laws, 153. And in ſeveral 
inſtances by king Etheldred's laws, 158, 159 

Brick and ſtone, the uſe of them in building firit introdu- 
ced by king Alfred, 163 

Brigantes, whom, 20 

Britain, its boundaries, magnitude, and ſituation, how 
firſt fertled ; its ſeparztion from the continent by a de- 

| luge, chimerical, 3. nf, nf, n“, ib. By whom firſt ſo 
called, 4. State before Cæſar's invaſion, 5, Famous 
for its fine pearls, 9, n*. ib, Independant of the Ro- 
mans, till the time of the emperor Claudius, 20, 21. 
Loaded with a burthenſome tax by Nero, 23. The 
Roman dreſs, manners and cuſtoms introduced here 
by Agricola, 27, 34. 

Szuth-Britain ſubmits to the Roman dominion, 29. Is 
divided into two governments by Severus, 30. And 
into three parts by Conſtantine the Great. Its lamen- 
table condition under Valentinian, ib. Reſtored to 

peace by Theodoſius, ib. Totelly eyacuated by the 
. When and by whom converted to 
Chriſtianity, and made acquainted with the arts, 34. 

Britons. Their original a colony of the Celts : their man- 
ners and cuſtoms, 3, 5, 34, 35- Their early application 
to commerce, and with whom, 7. Their negociations, 
ib. nf. Their great bravery, and manner bf fighting, 
8. Send deputies to Cæſar with overturec of ſubmiſ- 
ſion : impriſon his ambaffador Comius, 10. Vigo- 
rouſly oppoſe Cæfar's landing, but are defeated by him: 
offer hoſtages, and releaſe Comfus, 11. Fall upon and 
almoſt cut off the ſeventh legion, 12. Their conſede - 
racy under Caffibellaunus, 13. Retire within their 

' Fortifieations'in' the whods, 14. Several of them re- 
volt and make peace with Cæſar, 15. Deliver him 
hoſtages, and ſubmit to a tribute, 16. Their priſoners 

employed in menial offices at Rome, 1 7 Bad effects 
bf their intercourſe with the Romans, 18. Ex 35. Pro- 
hibit all commerce "with the Romans, 18. Are de- 
 '»Feated at Arent times by Aulus Plautius, 18, 19. 
Are ſabdued by Clauulus, to whom they pay divine 
honours for his clemency, 20. Are defeated by Oſto- 
rius, and driren to the mountains, 21. Defeated 
again under Boadicea by Suctonius, 25. And by 
Agtitola, under Galgacus, a Caledonian prince, 28. 
Are made deniſons of Rome by Antoninus Pius, 29. 
Make a deſperate attempt for theit liberty, under the 
emperor 'Commodus, - 29, 30. Aﬀifted by Honorius, 
"and by Gallio, the priefe& of Gaul, and ate afterwards 
"totally quitted by the Romans, 33. Whien and by 
whom converted to chriſtianity, 34. Their miſerable 
ſituation after the departure of the Romans, 36. Are 
diftrefſed by the Picts and Scots, and apply to the Sax- 
ons for aid, J. By whom they are at length intirely 
ſubjected, and their country parcelſed out into ſeven 
different ſtates, under the name of heptarchy, 38, &c. 
Brittany, Conan duke of, propoſes a marriage between 
his daughter Conſtance, and Geoffrey, 2d ſon of 
Henry I. and furreriders all his eſtates, 261 
John de Dreux, and earl of Richmond in 


2 


— 


| 


| 
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England, is by Edward T. appointed guardian of Sco 

. g t- 
land, 489. Obtains John Baliol's Engliſh eftates 
from king Edward, 492. Defeats Robert Bruce, 493 
Brittany, duke of, John Monfort. Vide Montfort 


John Montfort, his ſon, marties M 
daughter of Edward III. 605. His eſtates forfeited f © 
— * 611. Invited back again by his ſub- 
ects, 621. Submits to the king of Franc is par- 
xe 622. Dies; 667, n* * * 
—— Joan, dutcheſs of, his widow, married to Hen 
IV. 672, d 
Bruce, lord Robert, earl of Carrol, his title to the crown 
of Scotland, 474. Demands a diviſion of the king 
_ 475. Renews his homage to kinz Edward T 
481 
lord Robert, his fon, afterwards king of Scots, joins 
king Edward againſt the Scots, in the battle of Fal- 
kirk: his interview with Wallace, 483. Is betrayed 
by Cummins, whom he ſtabs, 490. Is afterwards 
crowned king of Scotland, by the biſhop of Buchan, 
ib. Is defeated by the earl of Pembroke, and returns 
to Argyteſhire, 491. The great hardſhip he ſuffer; 
there: his queen and fiſters ſent into England, 492, 
Leaves his retirement, and defeats lord Harry Piercy, 
and takes Turnbury caſtle, ib. Defeats the earls Gf 
Pembroke and Gloceſter, 493. Subdues Galloway, 495. 
His title recognized by the Scottiſh ſtates, and receives 
abſolution for the murder of Cummins, 496. Invadẽs 
the Engliſh territories, 501. Gives the Engliſh a to: al 
defeat at Bannockburn, 502. Takes Berwic, 506. 
Defeats Edward II. at Bycland-abbey, and concludes a 
truce with England, for fifteen years, 511. Obtains a 
charter of renunciation from Edward III. and the Eng- 
liſh parliament, 547. Death and character, 556 A 
. avid, king of Scotland, his ſon, marricd to the 
princeſs Joan of England, 547. Returns to France 
with his queen, 555. Made admiral of the French 
„560. Invades England, and is taken priſoner ar 
the battle of Durham, or Nevill's-croſs, 579. His 
— treaty with Edward III. 589. 594. 605. Dies, 6c9 
Buchan, archbiſhop of, crowns Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, at Scone, 490. Ts hung over the walls of 
Berwie caſtle in an iron cage, by Edward I. 491 © 
Buche, John de Greilly, captain of, commands under the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Poictiers, 592. One of 
the firſt Knights of the garter, 585, n+ EET” 
Burgh, Hubert 'de, earl of Kent, made chambertain to 
king John, and warden of the Welch borders, 324. 
Made governor of Dover caſtle, and gallant defence 
againſt Lewis, 361, 362. His fidelity to young Henry, 
397. Made chief juſticiary to Henry III. 402. And 
marries the king of Scots fiſter, 403. Complaints 
againſt his conduct: he prevails with the pope to de- 
clare young Henry of age, and delivers up his caſtles 
to the king, 404. Is created earl of Kent, 407, The 
cauſes of his fall, with remarks on him and his admini- 
ftration; 411, n*. Takes ſanctuary in Merton mo- 
naſtery; but afterwards ſurrenders himſelf, and delivers 
up his treaſure to the king, 412. Makes his eſcape, 
and takes ſanctuary in a church, from whence he e(- 
capes to Wales, 414. Is pardoned, and received into 
favour, 416. Is again in diſgrace, and obliged to deliver 
up his caſtles, 417 | 
Butler, created firſt carl of Ormond, in Ireland, 547 


ne? 


(ws taken and plundered by the Engliſh, 575 

Cæſar, Julius, his motives for invading Britain, g. 

n“. ib. His preparations and pretence for the invaſion, 
10, n'. ib. Receives an embaſly from the Britons, aud 
his politic anſwer. Lands at Deal, ib. nf. And with 
difficulty defeats the Britons, 11, n+. To whom he 
grants a truce, ib. His tranſports with the cavalry 
driven back toGaul, and his fleet into the Downs miſer- 
ably ſliattered, ib. Is obliged to return to Gaul, after 
taking hoſtages of the Britons, 13. Where he makes 


pars for a fecond deſcent, ib. Lands again in- 


ritain, and encamps on Barham downs, 14, n+. ib. 
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Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, betrays Caracta- 


Forces the Britiſh intrenchments in the woods, 16, nt. 
Croſſes the Thames, takes the capital of Caſſivellaunus, 
16, n“. ib. Makes a treaty with that prince, and re- 
turns to Gaul, ib. nt. Dedicates a croſlet of Britiſh 
pearls to Venus Genetrix, and why? ib. 

Cæſar, Auguſtus, his deſigns upon Britain, 17. Advances 
twice as far as Gaul, in his way to reduce it, but is 
prevented, ib. Lays a duty upon all Britiſh commodi- 
tics imported to Gaul, ib, 

Calais, beſieged by Edward III. 578, 579. Who reduces it, 
and ſettles an Engliſh colony there, 581. Patriotic be- 
haviour of Euſtace St. Pierre, and five others of its ci- 
tizens, ib. 

Caledonians, who, and their country, 27 

Caligula, emperor, marches his army to the Belgic ſhore : 
his frantic expedition: eres a light-houſe oppoſite the 
coaſt of Norfolk, 17, nl, ib. Returns to Rome with- 
out entering Britain, 18 E 

Calverly, Sir Hugh, the firſt who made uſe of guns in the 
Engliſh ſervice, 664 Y 

Calixtus II. pope, holds a ſynod in France, to determine 
matters between Henry I. and Lewis, king of France: 
declares in favour of the former, 218. Sends a legate 
into England, whois refuſed, 220 | 

Cambrenſis, Giraldus, «the hiſtorian, is made biſhop of | 
St. David's, but his election is voided by the pope, 373 

Cambridge erected into a univerſity ” Edward the Elder, 
73, 163. Its ſeminary reſtored by Henry I. 214 

Camelodunum (Maldon in Effex) the capital of Cynobe- 
lin, taken by the emperor Claudius, and a Roman co- 
lony ſettled there, 21. Deſtroyed by Boadicea, 24 

Cangi, whom, 20 | 

Canterbury, erected into a ſee, and St. Auguſtin firſt me- 
tropolitan thereof, 54. Given by king Ethelbert to 
the church, being formerly his own palace, ib. Vio- 
lence done it by Offa, who erected Litchfield into an 
archbiſhopric, 58. Taken by the Danes, and cruelties 

committed upon the inhabitants, 97. King Edgar's 
charter and privileges to it; by whom its primacy and 
precedency is confirmed and determined, 143. Ex- 
tent of its province, and number of its, dioceſes, and 
churches ſubject to it, 149. Its precedency confirmed 


and determined, 307 .The monks had the ſole right 
op, 271 * oy 


of chuſing an archbi 3 "oh Kee 5 
Canute, ſurnamed the Great, proclaimed king of England 
by the Danes, 99. But is declared an outlaw by the 
Engliſh :* invades England, and encamps at Gains- 
borough, but ſuddenly quits the kingdom, and why : 
returns again, and lands at Sandwich : ſubdues all Mer- 
Cla, Weffer, &c. 100. Lays ſiege to London, which 
he is obliged to raiſe, 101. Engages Edmund, 102. 
Gets the victory of Aſhdowne, 103. His interview 
and combat with Edmund in the iſle of Alney, 103, and 
nf, ib. His promiſe to the traitor Edric, 104. Gets 
himſelf acknowledged king of England; divides the 
kingdom into four governments: cauſes juſtice to be 
impartially adminiſtered, and endeavours to get rid of 
the Engliſh princes, 104. Marries Emma of Norman- 
dy : diſpatches the traitor Edric, and Jays a great tax 
upon the Engliſh, 105. Goes to Denmark, and wats 
| againſt the Vandals: returns again to England: ſum- 
mons a great council: builds a church at Aſhdown, 
and the monaſtery of St. Edmundſbury, 106. His xx 
pedition againſt the Swedes, in which he makes himſchf 
maſter of Norway, ib. His great liberalities to the 
church, 107, nt, ib. Goes to Rome: his letter to the 
Engliſh, upon bie eturn, 107, 108. Exacts homage 
from Malcolm, cing of Scots, 108. His death, cha- 
racter, and iſſue, 109, nf 0 _— 
Caractacus, the ſon of Cunobelin, general of the Britons, | 
19. Is defeated by Oſtorius, ib. And betrayed by 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 21. His beha- 
viour and noble ſpeech to the emperor Claudius, 24 
Catauſius aſſumes the purple, and governs Britain ſeven 
years, repairs Severus's wall, but is murdered by Alec- 
tus, I . 4.11 
Carliſle, firſt made a biſhop's ſee, 222 ; 
Vo. I. Nn 03 4468 Ota dba 200 
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1 Ciſfa + King of Suſſex, builds Chicheſter, 39 
Tann: ar 


cus to the Romans, 21. Is diſpoſſeſſed of her domi- 
nions by her huſband Venutius, 23 

Caſſivellaunus, or Caſibellan, choſen commander in chief 
of the Britons againſt the Romans, 13. His conduct 
and method of carrying on the war, 14, 15. | Diſputes 
the paſſage over the Thames againſt Czfar, 16. His 
ſcheme for deſtroying the Roman ſhipping, ib. Chaſ- 
tiſes thoſe who revolted to Cæſar, 17. His death, ib. 

Caſſii, whom, 13, n“, ib. | 

Caſtles, forts, great number of them in Stephen's time, 
228, nt and 232. Are ordered to be demoliſhed b, Hen- 
ry II. 248. No more than two to be held by any ſub- 
ject at once, 402 : 

Caſtle Galliard, account of its remarkable ſiege, 527, n“ 

Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt Saxons, account of him, 41, 


nt : 

Cedda, is conſecrated biſhop of Eaſt-Angles, by Finnan, 
biſhop of Lindsfarn, and aſſiſts Sigebert and Swithelm, 
kings of Eflex, 43 

Celibacy of the clergy, different regulations concerning, 
220, n*, 367—369 

Celts, whom ; their manners and cuſtoms. Anceſtors of 
the Welch, 4 

Ceni Magni, whom, 1 | 

Ceolred, king of Mercia, is murdered by his ſubjecte, 49 

Ceolric, king of Weſſex, 40 k 1 . 

Ceolwulf, king of Weſſex, defeats the South Saxons, 40 

king of Northumberland, furrenders the king- 
dom to his nephew Egbert, and dies a monk. 47 

Cerdic, his arrival in Britain, with his ſon Cynric ; founds 
the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, and dies, 40 

Chamberlain, Great, his office, 389 | 

Champion of England, firſt mention of, 617 

Chancellor, nature of his office, 248, n', 389, 300 

Charter of tythes, general, granted by EtheTwolf, and 
confirmed by a-great council at Weſtminſter, 140, n* 

of Edgar to the ſee of Canterbury, 143 

—— of Edward the Confeflor, to the abbey of Weſt- 
minſter, 124, nl, ib. | 

——— of William I. to Battle Abbey, 368, n+ 

——-— of liberties, granted by Henry I. 205, 206 
—— of king Stephen, 227 

—— of Henry 1]. 24 | 

Charta Magna, or the ZSuen Charte, and of the Foreſts, 

granted by king John, at large, 7 The ſame 
confirmed by Henry III. and by Edward I. with addi- 
tional articles, 493, n“, and 533 

Chefter, Ralph de Gervois, firſt carl of, marries the earl 
of Glocefter's daughter, and takes Lincoln for the empreſs 
Maud, 2 | Declares for Stephen, 241. His death, 243 

—— Ralph, ſecond earl of, reſtored to his eſtates by 
rg II. in order to affiſt at the reduction of Ireland, 
2 [1 | 

* Ralph, third, earl of, joins in an oppoſition 

y—_ Henry III. but ſubmits, 404. Commands the 
ngliſh army in France, and his ſucceſs there, 408, 


409. His death, 413 

——— John earl of, nephew to the king of Srot- 
land, carties St. Edmund's ſword before king Hen- 
ry III. as high-conſtable of England, 416, nt. Dies, 
and the title is annexed to the crown, 419 

Chorepiſcopus, what, 147, yp YU n G. N ©] 

Church, Britiſh, its fate” under the Romans, 33, 34. 
King Edgar's laws concerning it, 157. Reſtored. to its 
luſtre by king Alfred; 141. 'Edward' the Confeſlor's 
laws concerning it, 147, 159 | 

- ſtate of, from William I. to the death of king 

John, 30537 . From the death of mag pee to the 
acceſſion of Edward III. $18—522. From Edward III. 
to the death of Henry iv | 97 

Church-wardens and overſeers, when firſt inſtituted, 369 

Cin ln Briefhi prince, made priſoner by the Romans, 
I 4M is. | 

Cingils and Quinchelm, kings of Weſſex, 40. Converted 
to Chriſtianity, by Barinus, 


Ciſſa 


oy. * | 


* 


I 


N 
Ciſla II. king of Suſſex, his great age, 40 


laudius, the Roman emperor, ſends Aulus Plautius into 
Britain : his ſucceſs there, 18. The emperor comes 
over himſelf with a great army, and defeats the Britons, 
I9. Makes himſelf maſter of Camelodunum, now 
M:1don in Eſſex, and eſtabliſhes a military colony 
there, ib His behaviour to the Britons, and their grateful 
return, 20. Is decreed a triumph at Rome, with the 
title of Britannicus, ib. His noble behaviour to the 
Britiſh king CaraRacus, 22 
Clement's-Danes, St. the common church, and church- 
yard of the Danes, 111, n+ ; | 
Clergy, Britiſh, are forbid being drunk by canon, 58. 
Their goods and poſſeſſions confirmed by the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor, 160. Conceſſions granted to 
them by king Henry III. 371. Are _ to give a 
moiety of all their goods to king Edward I. 476. Are 
forbidden by pope Boniface to pay any taxes, 479. Are 
put out of the king's protection, 48 1. 
Cogan, Miles, made governor of Dublin, 274. Is re- 
warded by Henry for his juſt ſervices, 283. Is attacked 
dy Roderick, and eſcapes to Dublin, 284 ; 
Coin, current, counterfeiting or debaſing it, how puniſhed 
by king Etnelred's laws, 159. And by king Henry I. 
214. Re ulated by king Edward [. 464 


Coleman, a Scotch biſhop, maintains the Britiſh cuftom | - 


of keeping Eaſter, againſt Auguſtine, and retires to Scot- 
land, 54 

Combat, ſingle, in what caſes allowed, 199, n“ 

— — Edmund Ironſide and Canute the 

r 
_ — the count d' Eu, and Geoffrey Bay- 
nard, 199 | 

Commendam, what it means, 520 - FF 

Commerce, ſtate of, in the 11th and 12th centuries, 396. 
In the 13th, 540, 541. In the 14th, 7508—710 

Committee of twelve, choſen for redrefling of grievances, 


2 5 
* of twenty-four, appointed by the king and 
the barons; and their powers ; they appoint three par- 


liaments in a year, and alſo four knights in each coun- |. 


| 


to inquire into abuſes, 440, n# | 
— "of government, in Richard II.'s time, 655 
Commodus, the emperor, his charaQter : ſends Marcellus 
Ulpino againſt the Britons, and his baſe behaviour to 
that general, 29. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Pertinax, 30 
Commons, in parliament, their original, 440. Chuſe 
twelve repreſentatives, and have a deciſive voice in par- 
liament, ib. n'. When firſt regularly ſummoned and 
eſtabliſhed upon he preſent footing,*451. When firſt 
chuſe a ſpeaker, 621 Th 
SG public liberty, four to be choſen by par- 
"  liament with extraordinary powers, 426. New ones 
appointed, who return four knights in each county to 
parliament, 451 | : 7 ', . 
Conſtable of England, his office, civil and military, and 
enſigns of the ſame, 389 


Conſtantine the Great, why ſo called, 31. - Divides Bri- | 


tain into three parts, ib. 


III. king of Scots, in alliance with the Danes 


againſt Edward the Elder, 75. Protects Guthred and | 


Anlaff againſt king Athelſtan, 77. Is defeated in the 
battle of Bromſbury by that prince, 79+ 80 En? 
Conſtantius, ſon of Conſtantine, ſends Martinus into Bri- 
tain, as his præfect, 32. His death, id AT 3. 


———— —'Chlorus ſent into Britain] by 
Defeats Arechis, and reunites Britain , to the Roman 
empire, and allows the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian 
_ religion, ib. : a 
—— of, built by the Eaſterlings, 271. That king- 
dom given by Henry II. to two of his knights, on cer- 


in conditions, 283 . jr 
Cen Edward the Black Prince created firſt duke of, 
by patent, 560, n“ © | 
Coronation Ay antiquities of and original, 89, nf . 
Coventry made free of taxes by Godiva, wife of Leoſric, 
duke of Mercia, 118, n+ 


duncils, general, of the clergy : of Arles; of Nice; of | 
0855 N "= of Ariminium : when held, and what Britiſh | 


biſhops preſent at them, 34 & 


} 


| 


D 


| 


E X. 


Councils, or _= of the clergy, at Wincheſter, where 
archbiſhop Stigand and others are deprived, 177, 366 

. at Lambeth, under archbiſhop Anſelm, about 

king Henry I.'s marriage with Matilda, 20 

at Weſtminſter, by the fame acchbithop, where- 

in the marriage of prieſts was forbidden, 210, 308 | 

at London, by cardinal da Crema, the pope's 

legate, in regard to the church, 230, n* 

——— at Oxford, where king Stephen granted his 

charter to the clergy, 226 

—— at Wincheſter, under Henry biſhop of that 

place, then the pope's legate, againſt king Stephen's 

proceedings, 232 

at Wincheſter, under the ſame prelate, where 

the empreſs Maud was choſen queen, 236 | 

at Weſtminſter, under the ſame prelate, where 

king Stephen was reſtored, 239. 

—— at London, under the biſhop of Wincheſter, 

240 p 5 

at the ſame place, where archbiſhop Langton 

produces the charter of Henry I. 339 

at Weſtminſter, before == IT. and his ſon, 

concerning the Vaudois or Waldenſes, a ſet of heretics, 


370 


at Pipewell, to fill up vacant ſees, 372 

ä A York, by archbiſhop Hubert, as the pope's 
legate, 1 | OM 
at London, by Ottobon, the pope's legate, 
520. For whatelſe relates to this article, ſee Synods. 


Councils, great, of the biſhops, noblemen, and military 
t tenants, &c. 
of king William I. where 


the laws of king 


Edward are confirmed, 1 | 
at London, for the election of William Rufus, 
192 | 


at Rockingham : called by William Rufus, 
concerning the difference with archbiſhop Anſelm, 200 
at London, to elect Henry I. king, 205 

— at Windſor, by Henry I. to redreis grievances, 


214 . l Tagy TE. 
at London, where king Henry I. reſolves to 

marry again, 220 7 

— at Windſor, where fealty is ſworn to the em- 

preſs Maud, Henry's daughter, 221 


—— at Northampton, where the ſame is renewed, 


22 | 
p * London, for the election of king Stephen, 
225, 22 | a7 : 
g at Oxford, where the Biſhops of Saliſbury and 
Lincoln are ſeized, 232 PERF 
at London, for crowning Euſtace ſon of king 
Stephen, 24 
at Wincheſter, to declare duke Henry heir to 
the crown, 244 | 
at London, where king Henry II. cauſes the 
ingdom to ſwear fealty to himſelf and his ſon, 


whole k 
OR HO | 
at Clarendon, to recognize the rights of the 
crewn, 255, 256 2 .* 
— at Northampton, about the buſineſs of arch- 
biſhop Becket, 257 ? 


—— at London, for the coronation of young king 
Henry, 266 . 

ä - — at Northa 
ſix circuits, 282 


at. London, for receiv 
283 


at London, to decide the differences between 
the kings of Caſtile, and Navarre, ib. ITO 
t Oxford, where king Henry made his ſon 

John king of Ireland, ib | 
at Gedington, (or Gay 


mpton, for dividing England into 


ing certain embaſſadors, 


” - 


* 


ton in Cheſhire) where 


all the articles, of the Cruſade are recited, 290 


| . 


at Weſtminſter, for the coronation of king 
Richard I. 295 | 

at Canterbury, to decide the difference between 
the archbiſhop and the monks, 29 I 
at Nottingham, where ear 


[ John was attainted, 


10 
: Council 


1 

Council at Weſtminſter, for the election of king 

John, 321 5 
F at St. Alban's, where the laws of king Henry 
I. are enforced, 338 
at Gloceſter, for the election and crowning of 
* king Henry III. 396, 397 | 
. at London, where the great men demand a 
confirmation of their liberties, 403 
— at Weſtminſter, to propole a war with France, 
405 


— k —œ 


— — 


— 


at Weſtminſter, where the king declares him- 
ſelf of full age, 406 | 
at Oxford, where he does the ſame ; and takes 
the reins of government into his own hands, 40 
at Weſtminſter, where the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter was diſmiſſed the court, and ordered to retire to his 
dioceſe, 415 : 

at the ſame place, where corrupt ſheriffs were 
puniſhed, 417 
at York, to compoſe the differences with Alex- 
ander, king of Scots, 418 
at Oxford, where the Proviſions ſo called were 
made, 440 f 
at Weſtminfler, where John Baliol, king of 
Scots, was obliged to plead his own cauſe at the bar, 


Lat Saliſbury, by Edward I. declaring his in- 
tentions to ſupport the earl of Flanders, 479 

| at York, by prince Edward, where the great 

charter and additional articles were publiſhed, 482 

at Lincoln, by king Edward, about the per- 

ambulation of the forelts, and enforcing the great char- 

ter, 486, *. For what farther relates to this article, ſee 
Parliament. ; a 

Counties, England divided into by king Alfred, 15 

County courts, the antiquity of them, and how often 
held, 141, 152 1 : 

Courci, John de, ſent to Ireland with Fitz-Adelme, the 
lieutenant,-282. Takes Down, the capital of Uliter, 
284. Is betrayed, and ſent over priſoner to the Tower 
of London, 324 _ 

Courts, king's, among the Anglo Saxons, nature of them, 


119, 120, nf. How appeals were lodged therein from 


the baron and county courts: there were two ſorts of 
king's courts among the Anglo-Saxons, 390, 391 
Courts-baron, their conſtitution and power : no regular 
appeals from them to the king's court, 390. Were ſe- 
parated from the hundred court by William I. 363 
Courts of juſtice removed from York to Weſtminſter, 
488 N 
. cardinal, ſent legate to England: his behaviour 
and ſudden departure, 220, n“ : 
Crida, the Saxon, firſt founder of the kingdom of Mercia, 
His death, ib. . 
Crimes redeemable by fines in Edward the Elder's time, 
155. Puniſhable _— mul&s than blood, by king 
Athelſtan's laws, 156. Thoſe that did not admit of 
compenſation by king Canute's laws, 159. What 
were capital, or what redeemable by the 12th of Henry 
I, 386 
Cruſade, hiſtory of it, and names of the adventurers, 200, 


8 Robert, made governor of Northumberland 
by William I. 174. Is burnt in the caſtle of Durham, 
ib. 

Cummin, or Cummins, John, lord of Badenoch, a com- 
petitor for the crown of Scotland, 473, nt. Choſen 
guardian of that kingdom, in the room of Wallace, 
483. Makes a peace with king Edward, 489. Aſſo- 
ciates with Robert Bruce, whom he afterwards betrays, 

and is killed by him for his treachery, 490 , 

Cunehard, his title to the crown of Weſſex, 42. Kills 
Kenewulf, but is himſelf flain : ſucceeded by Buthru, 
ib. 

Cunobelin, a Britiſh king, an ally of the Romans, 17 

Curfeu (or Couvre-feu) bell, why ſo called ; appointed 
by William, 174. But ſuppreſſed by Henry I. 207 

Cuſtoms and manners of the Anglo-Saxons, 51—61 

— | — of the gth and 10th centuries, 163 

of the 11th and 12th, 395 

of the 13th and 14th, 452 
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Cyprus, king of, entertained by Picard, lord-mayor of 
London, 691 


D. 


| | mo * original of it, and by whom firſt 

appointed, 93, n“. Releaſed by Edward the 

Confeflor, and on what account, 118. Renewed by 
William the Conqueror, 170. Aboliſhed by king Ste- 
phen, 226 4 

Danes, their firſt deſcent upon Portland, and landing in 
Britain, 43. Land again at Charmouth, and defeat 
Egbert, 64. Make another deſcent in Cornwall, 
where they are routed with great loſs by Egbert, ib; 
Land again at Southampton, and defeat Ethelwulf, ib. 
Land again and take London and Canterbury, 65. Are 
defeated by Ethelwulf at Okely, ib. n'. Retire to the 
iſle of Thanet, from whence they make depredations on 
the kingdoms of Kent and Surry, ib. Invade Eaſt An- 
glia, and why, 66, n*. Invade Northumberland, 
eize the city of York, and deſtroy all the religious 
houſes they meet with in their progreſs, 67, n+. ib. 
Engage Ethelred and his brother Alfred in ſeveral 
battles, with various ſucceſs, ib. nt, njj. Surpriſe War- 
ham caſtle in Dorſeiſhire, ſeize Exeter, and over-run 
the greateſt part of Alfred's kingdom, 68, Their Rea- 
fin, or royal ſtandard, taken from them by O'Dun, earl 
of Devon, ib. nf. Are defeated by Alfred at Yatten- 
den, ib. And make a treaty with him, 69. Some of 
their ſhips deſtroyed by him ; their leader Guthrun 
turns Chriſtian, ib, They make a deſcent on the coaſts 
of Kent and Suſſex, but are defeated at Appledore, ib. 
Their fleet utterly deſtroyed by a ſtratagem of Alfred, 
upon which they leave the kingdom, 71. Submit to 
Edward the Elder, 73. Thoſe of them ſettled in Eng- 
land raiſe continual commotions there, 74—89. Over- 
run the kingdom, and compel the Engliſh to pay them 
a tribute, 91, nf. 92, 93. A bloody maſſacre of them 
by order of king Ethelred, 94. Continue their rava- 
ges under Swein, and take ſeveral places in England, 
94, 95, 90. Their cruelties at Canterbury, 97. They 
burn Oxford, ib. n“. Lay ſiege to London, but are re- 
pulſed, ib. Drive king Ethelred out of the kingdom, 
and their general Swein ſeizes the crown, 98. The 
kingdom divided between them and Edmund Ironſide, 
103, nl. ib. The whole race of them driven out of 
England, 113, n* | 

David, earl of Huntingdon, king of Scotland, ſucceeds 
Alexander the Fierce, king ,of Scots, 220. Invades 
England, and terms of accommodation between king 
Stephen and him, 226, 227. Invades England again, 
and his reaſons for it, 230. Is defeated at Cotton- 
Moor : his bravery there : invades England again, and 
takes Wark, 231. A treaty between him and king 
Stephen, ib, Accompanies the empreſs Maud at Win- 
cheſter, 238. Knights prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
II. at Carliſle, 241. His death and character, 245 

prince of Wales, his treaty with 2 2 
Offers to hold his lands of the pope ; dies, 427 

David, king of Scotland. See Bruce 

Deal, the place where Cæſar firſt landed in Britain, 10, nt 

Decimation, a cruel and remarkable one of the Danes at 
Canterbury, 97 

Denia, count of, his extraordinary ſtory, 619 

Dermot Mackmorrogh, king of Leinſter, obtains an aid 
from Henry III. 272. Joins Fitz-Stephens, and takes 
Wexford. Makes a peace with Roderick, king of 
Connaught, ib. His double infidelity, 273. Takes 
Dublin, 274. 

Diceto, Ralph de, dean of St. Paul's in London, an ac- 
count of him, 

Didius, Aulus, ſucceeds Oftorius in the command of Bri- 
tain, 22. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Veranius, 23 

Dikes, one of Offa's, its extent, and deſcription of it, 50. 
Egbert makes it death for any Briton to paſs it, 63, at 

Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, his anſwer to Sr. Auguſtine, 54 

Dioclefian, emperor, ſucceeds Carinus, and aſſociates 
Maximian with him, 31. He reſigns Britain to Con- 


ſtantius Chlorus, ib. 


Dominicans, 


I N D 


Dominicans, when firſt ſettled in England : the diſpute | 
between them and Franciſcan friars, 522 

Doomſday- book, original of it, and by whom firſt inſti- 
tuted, 152, n*, The hiſtory of it: reaſons of its name, 
184, 185, n“ 

Dover-caſtſe holds out for king John, and defies prince 
Lewis, 361. The ſiege turned into a blockade, 302 
Dower, how anciently ſettled among the Saxons, 52. If 

a woman marry before her twelve months are expired, 
the loſes it, 160 | | 
Downe, the capital of Ulſter, taken by Courcy, 284 
Druids, whom : where they took their name : their reli- 
gious and Civil authority : divided into three orders, 5, 
ns, n+, nf. Their religious maxi ms, 6. Their places 
of worſhip, and ceremonies, 7. Thoſe of Angleſey 
murdered, and their ſacred groves and altars deſtroyed 
by Paulus Suetonius, 23 
Dublin, built by the Eafterlings, 271. Surrenders to 
Dermot and Fitzgerald, 273. Taken again by Strong- 
dow, carl of Striguel, 274. Beſieged by Haſeulf, ib. 
Almoſt entirely burnt, 325 
Dunſtan, St. his character, 83. Refuſes to attend king 
Ethelred in his laſt moments, and why, ib. His 
haughty treatment of king Edwy : refuſes to give an 
account of the monies lodged in his hands by king 
Ethelred, upon which he is baniſhed, 84. Is recalled by 
Edgar, and promoted ſucceſſively to the ſees of London 
and Worceſter : obliges Edgar to undergo a ſeven 
years penance, 86, and afterwards crowns him at Bath, 
87. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 143. Crowns 
Edward the Martyr, 88. Cabals againſt Ethelred, to 
keep him from the crown, but finding his plan fruſtra- 
ted, crowns him at Kingſton upon Thames, 89. His 
inſolent commination, 90. His farther infolence and 
death, ib. His riſe and hiſtory, 143 
Dunwulf, cow-herd to king Alfred, his promotion, 68, 
. - 12850 | 
* fly city of, St. Cuthbert's bones removed thither, 
a cathedral built, and it is made a biſhop's ſee, 146 


E. 


ADBALD, ſon of Ethelbert, king of Kent, his 
character, 39. Renounces chriſtianity, but is won 
over by a religious trick of Laurentius, 55 
Eadmer, the hiſtorian, choſen biſhop of St. Andrew's, 
in Scotland, and the affair between him and Alexander, 
king of Scots, 369. A farther account of him, 377 
Eadſius, chaplain to Hyrold, and archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, crowns Edward the Confeſſor: his character, 147 
Eaſt-Angles, kingdom of, founded by Uffa and Ercevin : 
its extent and hiſtory, 38, 48 
Eaſter, controverſy concerning, 54 
Ebba, abbeſs of Coldingham, her remarkable ſtory, and 
that of her nuns, 67, n+ 
Edburga, wife of Brightrice, king of the Welt Saxons, 
poiſons her huſband, and dies in exile, 43 
Edgar, ſon of Edmund and Elgiva, is choſen king by an 
aſſembly of the Mercian ſtates, 85. Augments his 
navy : his method of manning and ftationing it, ib. 
His fooliſh pride, 86. His amours, 86, 87. Is crowned 
at Bath, ib. His adventure with Kenwith, king of 
the Scots, ib. His death, character and iſſue, 88 
Edgar Atheling comes to England with his father Ed- 
Ward. His character, and unfitneſs for a crown, 122. 
The Engliſh clergy in his intereſt, 127. Greatly 
condemned by Harold II. ib. Is proclaimed king of 
England, by his party, 139, nl, ib. But being weakly 
ſupported, is glad to ſubmit to William I. who gives 
him a kind reception, 140. Retires to Scotland, and 
heads the malcontents againſt William, 173, 174. Is 
obliged to renounce all pretenſions to the crown, 180, 
Goes to Paleſtine, 187. Returns to Normandy, but 
by William's intrigues is obliged to fly for ſafety to Mal- 
colm king of Scots, who reconciles him to Rufus, 195. 
Goes with duke Robert to Normandy, 196. Is taken 
priſoner with him at the battle of 'Tinchebray, but is ſet 
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Edgar, king of Scotland, and brother-in-law to Henry 1. 
his death and character, 214, n+ 

Edgitha, natural daughter to king Edgar, 88. Was ab- 
bels of Wilton : her ſmart reply to a biſhop, ib. n+ 

Edinburgh caſtle, delivered to king Henry II. by William 
king of Scots, 280. Reſtored again as a dowry with 
3 288. Surrendered to king Edward I. 
47 i 

Editha, daughter of earl Godwin, married to Edward the 
Confeſlor : her character, 115. Stripped of her jewels, 
and ſhut up in the monaſtery of Werwell, 118, n'. ib, 
Is reinſtated in her former dignity, 120 

Edmund I. ſucceeds his father Athelſtan, 81. Concludes 
a peace with Anlaff, ib. Conquers Cumberland from 
the Danes, which he beſtows as a fief on Malcolm, 
king of Scots, on condition of fealty, 82. Is murder- 
ed: his character, ib 

II. ſurnamed Ironſide, marries Elgitha, the 

widow of Sigefirt, 100, n*. Oppoſes the deſigns of 
Edric, ib. Is choſen king, by the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
101. Fights againſt Canute at Sceorſtan, but is impo- 
ſed upon and betrayed by the traitor Edric, 102, ns. ib. 
Defeats the Danes at Brentford, ib. But loſes the 
battle of Aſhdown, 103, n“. ib. Challenges Canute 
to a fingle combat, and divides the kingdom with him, 
ib. His death and character, 104, n'. ib g 

- ſecond ſon of king Henry III. born, 427. Has 
the kingdom of Sicily offered him by the pope, 436. 
Inveſted in that kingdom by the biſhop of Bononia, 437 
Introduced into parliament in the Apulian dreſs, 438. ls 
created earl of Lancaſter, and gets the eſtates of Simon 
Montfort, ear! of Leiceſter, 455. Marries Avelina the 
daughter of the earl of Albemarle, 457. 

Edmundſbury, St. monaſtery of, founded by Canute, 106. 
The barons hold a council there, and take an oath of 
aſſociation againſt king John, 341. A parliament held 
there by Henry III. about reducing the rebels of Ely, 


455 

Edric Streon, duke of Mercia, his charaQer : murders 
the huſband and ſon of Gunhilda, 94. Is made duke 
of Mercia by king Ethelred, 95. Puts two Daniſh 
noblemen to death, 99. Brings over forty Engiiſh 
ſhips to king Canute, 100. Defeats and betrays king 
Edmund, 102, 103. Is put to death by Canute, 105 4 


| Edward the Elder, ſon to king Alfred the Great, ſucceeds 


his father, 72. Concludes a peace with the Danes, 73, 
n*. ib. Rebuilds Hereford : fortifies Weſtham, and 
founds the univerſity of Cambridge, ib. Is reatly di- 
ſturbed by the Danes, whom he humbles, and puts their 
75 — Leofric, and one of their kings to death, and 
ubdues the Welch and Britons, 74, 75. His character, 
. and iſſue, 76, An inſtance of his- great humility, 
ib. n* 


the Martyr, ſucceeds his father Edgar, 88. 
His legitimacy diſputed, but is ſupported by Dunſtan, 
ib. His tragical end, 89 | 

ſurnamed the Qut-law, ſon of Edmund II. is {nt 
to the court of Soliman, king of Hungary, by Canute 
the Great, where he marries Agatha, that prince's ſiſter- 
in-law, 104. Comes to England with his family, and 
Jies ſoon after, 122 | 
the Confeſlor, ſent by his mother Emma to his 
uncle Robert, duke of Normandy, 123. Comes over 
to England, 112. Is choſen king by the ſtates through 
the intereſt of earl Godwin, 113. Is crowned :* and 
his character and unnatural treatment of his mother, 
114. Marries Editha, earl Godwin's daughter, 115. 
Baniſhes Swein, earl Godwin's eldeſt ſon, ib. Hs 
great partiality to the Normans, 116. His rupture 
with earl Godwin, 117: whoſe daughter he treats 
cruelly, 118, *. Aboliſhes the tax of Danegelt, ib. 
Convenes-a great council, 119. Whereih he himſelf 
impeaches the earl of ſeveral high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, 119, nt, ib. and 120, Comes to an. accom- 
modation with that nobleman, ib. Declares war againſt 
Macbeth, the Scottiſh uſurper, 121. Defeats the Welch 
under their prince Griffith ap Madoc, 122, 123. Sends 
ſor Edward the Outlaw, ib. Founds the monaſtery of 
Weſtminſter: his reaſons for it, 124, nö, ib, His 


at liberty by Henry I. Goes to England, and dies in 
retitement, 213 * 


charters to it, 125. Co nſecrates it, and dies, ib. His 
1 | a; touching 


3 
touching for the king's evil. Opinions concerning it, 
ib. and 126. Anecdotes concerning him, ib. Deſcrip- 
tion of his perſon, 127. His relics tranſlated into a 
ſhrine of gold, by Henry III. in Weſtminſter-abbey, 457 
Edward I. born, 420. The nobility of England ſwear 
fealty to him, 432. As do thoſe of Gaſcony, 433. Of 
what country he is made governor, and is married to 
Eleanor, princeſs of Caſtile, 435. Returns to England 
and marches againſt the Welch, but without ſucceſs, 
438. Is obliged to ſubſcribe the Oxford Proviſions, 
440. Is accuſed to his father by the carl of Gloſter, 
but clears himſelf in Weſtminſter-hall, 443. Marches 
againſt the Welch : ſeizes upon the treaſury of the 


knights templars, 445. Puts a trick upon the biſhop | 


of Worceſter, but is at length obliged to give up his 
caſtie of Windſor to the barons, 446. His gallant be- 
haviour at the Battle of Lewes, 448. — 
himſelf an hoſtage for the performance of the articles 
of Lewes, 449. Makes his eſcape, and joins the earl 
of Gloſter : defeats Simon Montfort the younger, 
452. Gains the battle of Eveſham, and ſets his father, 
uncle, &c. at liberty, 453. Reduces young Simon 
Montfort, and the rebels of the iſle of Axholme, 454. 
His encounter with Adam Gurdon, ib. na. Obliges 
the rebels in the iſle of Ely to ſubmit * takes upon him 
the croſs, 456. Is again reconciled to the earl of 
Gloſter : and embarks for the Holy Land, 457. Is 
wounded with a poiſonous dagger, but recovers, 458. 
Makes a peace with the ſultan of Babylon, and hears 
the news of his father's death, and that of his eldeſt 
ſon: his noble ſpeech on the occaſion, 460. Does 
-homage to the king of France, returns to England, 
and is crowned at Weſtminſter, 461. Confirms the 
reat charter, and marches againſt Llewellyn prince of 
ales, 462. His fleet takes the iſle of Angleſey, and 
he reduces Llewellyn, with whom he makes peace, 463. 
Orders the bones of king Arthur and his queen Gui- 
niver to be expoſed to view, and afterwards magnifi- 
cently reinterred, ib. n*. Goes to France with his 
queen Eleanor: does — to Philip for certain 
lands, and ratifies the treaty of Abbeville, 464. Returns 
to England, and — ſeveral judges convicted of 
corruption, 469. Propoſes to marry is ſon Edward 
to the queen of Scots, and articles thereupon, 470. 
The Scots chuſe him to arbitrate in the competitors for 
their crown, and he claims a direct ſuperiority over 
Scotland, 471. Reaſons on which he founded his 
claim, ib. n“. 


of Scotland to John Baliol, 475, n. Is ſummoned 
by Philip of France to appear at his court, 475. His 
haughty treatment of the Scots and their new kings 
476. His preparations for a war with France, ib. Hi 
ſucceſs againſt the Scots, whoſe ancient records, and 
famous marble ſtone, he carries away to England, 477, 
78. Goes to Flanders, and his progreſs there, 480. 
eturns to England, and takes the field againſt the 
Scots, whom he defeats at Falkirk, 482, 483. Marries 
Margaret, ſiſter to the king of France; and reſtores the 
privileges of the city of London, 485. Confirms the 
reat charter, with the additional articles, ib. Invades 
cotland again, 486. Takes ———— and holds 
a parliament at St. Andrew's, 488. Regulates the ci- 
vil polity of Scotland, 489. Knights his ſon Edward, 
prince of Wales : enters land with a powerful ar- 
my, and perpetrates many unmanly acts of barbarity 
among the natives, 491, 492. Is taken ill at Burgh on 
the Sands, where he dies, 493. His character and 
iſſue, and the remarkable occurrences of his reign, 
k | 
— it ſurnamed of Caernarvon, born, 467. A 
marriage propoſed between him and Margaret queen of 
Scots, 470. Summons a parliament at London, 481. 
Is made prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter, 487. Is 
knighted, and inveſted in the dutchy of Aquitaine, 491. 
Succgeds his father, and recals Gaveſton, 494. Gives 
him his niece Margaret in marriage, and appoints him 
regent to the kingdom, while he goes to France, 495. 
Confirms the great charter, 496. Recals Gaveſton 
from Ireland, and quarrels with his barons, 497. His 
ex _ againſt the Scots, 498. Confirms the ordi- 
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Which is formally allowed by all the 
nobility of Scotland, 53 He adjudges the kingdom 
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nances, ib. Repeals Gaveſton's ſentence of exile, and 


his troubles in conſequence thereof, 499, 500. Is re- 
conciled to his barons, and paſſes an act of a 
501. Makes young Spenſer his favourite, ib. His 
expedition into Scotland, and his defeat at Bannock- 
burn, 502, 503. His great danger and vow, 503, n“. 
Expels the Flemings out of England, 504. A great 
encourager of commerce, 505. kes a fruitleſs de- 
ſcent upon Scotland, ib. Concludes a truce with that 
people, and aſſerts his dominion over the BRTTISR 
SEAS, 507. Heaps favours upon the two Spenlers, 
and again breaks with his barons, 508. Is obliged to 
conſent to their baniſtiment, 509. Repeals all ſen- 
tences againſt them, and cancels the ordinances, 511. 
His expedition into Scotland, and narrow eſcape to 
York : makes a truce with the Scots for thirteen 
years: is ſummoned by Charles king of France to do 
him homage, ib. Paſſes the ſtatute of prerogative : is 
— fav ns by the Spenſers, 512. Makes a treaty 
with France, ib. Is deſerted by his queen and ſon, 
513. Betrayed by his officers, 514, and forced to fly 
from London, but is taken priſoner in Wales, 515. 
Sent to Kenilworth caſtle, 516. Articles of impeach - 
ment are paſſed againſt him, and he is depoſed, ib. His 
reſignation of the royal authority, 517. His character, 
ib. Is removed to Berkely-caſtie, 545. His miſerable 
ſufferings, and manner of his death, 546, n*. His 
iſſue, 517. Remarkable occurrences of his reign, ib, 
and 518 


Ed ward III. born, 501. Goes to France with his mo- 


ther, and does homage fot his French territories, $13. 
Refuſes the crown, unleſs his father reſigns, 516. Is 


| proclaimed, 543. Invades Scotland, but is obliged to 


return after a fruitleſs campaign, „545. arries 
Philippa of Hainault, 546. Grants . of renun- 
ciation to the Scots, by the advice of his parliament, 
807 Sets up a claim to the crown of France, 548. 

as an interview with Philip de Valois at Amiens, to 
whom he does homage for his territories in France : 
manner and ceremony of it, 549. Seizes Mortimer, 
earl of March, in Nottingham caſtle, 552. Proſecutes 
his father's murderers, confines the queen-tnother, and 
puniſhes ſeveral noblemen, 553. Encourages the Fle- 
miſh weavers to ſettle in England, 554*. His politic 
2 regard to Edward Baliol and the Scots, 
54. Declares war againſt Scotland, and defeats the 

ts at Halydon-hill, 556. Sends commiſſioners to 


the Scottiſh parliament, 557. Enters Scotland with 


two armies, 5 05 His convention with the Scots nobi- 
lity, 572, eturns to England, and enacts ſundry 
capital laws, ib: Makes an alliance with the emperor 
and other princes of Germany, and declares his intention 
to invade France, 560. Creates his fon prince Ed- 
ward duke of Cornwall, the firſt inſtance of the title 


of duke in England, ib. n*. Goes to Flanders: his 
' progreſs there: aſſumes the title of king of France, 


561. Has an interview with the allies, and is made 
vicar-general of the empire, ib. 562. His great diffi- 
culties for money, 562. Penetrates into France, and 
challenges Philip to a battle, 563. His declaration 
with regard to his taking the title of king of France, 
ib, nf. Beats the French fleet, 564. Inveſts Tour- 
nay, ib. His ill ſucceſs there: concludes a truce with 
France, by the mediation of the counteſs of Hainault : 
his reaſons for it, 565. Returns to England, and pu- 
niſhes ſeveral of the officers of his revenues, 566. Quar- 
re] between him and Stratford, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, ib. and 567. Is deſerted by the emperor, enters 
into a convention with the earl of Montfort, 567. 
Makes a truce with the Scots, 568. And with the 
French, for three years, 570. Makes ſeveral 
laws, ib. Revives the knights of the Round Table, 
571, n. Goes to conquer Flanders, with the prince 
of Wales, to hold a conference with Ardevelt, $73- 
His deſigns there fruſtrated : Ts abandoned by his 
German allies, and returns &o England, 574. Re- 
news the war with France: Lands at Late uge, and 
takes Caen, 575. His {dangerous paſſage of the 
Somme, 576. Encamps at Creſſy, ib. Diſpoſition of 
his army, and names of his principal captains, ib, De- 
feats the French, and his meſſage to the prince of 
0 


Wales, 
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Wales . Lays ſiege to Calais, 578. Which he 
takes * 10 obſtinate reſiſtance, and puts an Engliſh 
colony into it, 58 1. Returns to England, where be 
holds a magnificent tournament, ib. Refuſcs the im- 


perial dignity, makes ſome wholeſome 18 and 


prepares for another expedition into Fran-e, 582. 
Goes privately to Calais, which he ſaves from falling 
again into the hands of the French : his generoſity to 
a French knight, 533 Inſtitution of the Garter, 584, 
585. Defeats the Spaniſh fleet, 586. Prolongs the 
truce with France, ib. Settles the ſtaple of woo], 589. 
Goes over to France, 590. His expedition into Scot- 
land, ib. 591. His ſpirited reply to the pope in regard 
to Peter- pence, 594. Holds a grand feaſt of the order 
of the Garter, 595. Goes again to France with a great 
army, 596. Advances to the gates of Paris, 597. Is 
frightened by a tempeſt ; reflections on that ſtory, ib, 
Concludes the treaty of Bretigny, 598 : which is rati- 
fied by both kings at Calais, 599. Erects Aquitain 
into a principality, ib. Aboliſhes the French tongue 
in the courts of juſtice, and ſolemnizes his birth-day by 
a jubilee, 600. Propoſes terms for a federal union be- 
tween England and Scotland, 601. Makes ſeveral ex- 
cellent regulations, 602. Inſtitutes Windſor herald, 
ib. nt. Supports Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, 603. 
Concludes the affair of the ranſom of David, king of 
Scots, and on what terms, 605. His intereſt declines 
in France, 606. His fleet defeated by the Spaniards, 
and loſcs many towns in France, 610. Sends powerful 
ſuccours to the duke of Brittany, 612. His dotage, 613. 
His deplorable exit, character, and iſſue, 615. Re- 
markable occurrences of his reign, 616 
Edward the Black Prince born, 551. Is created firſt 
duke of Cornwall by: patent, 560, and n*. Made 
prince of Wales, 573. n*. Knighted by his father, 575, 
n*. His bravery at the battle of Creſſy, 577, 578. 
Aſſumes the oftrich feathers,and the motto, Ich Dien, 
578, nt. His progreſs in France, 590, 591. Gains 
the battle of Poictiers, 592. His generous behaviour 
to king John, and the reſt of his priſoners, 593, n“. 
His entry into London, 594. Marries Joan of Kent, 
and is made prince of Aquitain, 599. Goes to Aqui- 
tain, 600. Aſſiſts Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, 
603. Gains the battle of Najara againſt Henry de 
Traftemara, and reinſtates Peter on his throne, 604. 
Treacherouſly uſed by the latter, and return to Bour- 
deaux, ib. Diſoblige the Gaſcons, by impoſing the 
chimney tax, 605, Is ſummoned by Charles V. to ap- 
ar at his court, and his bebaviour thereupon, 606. 
Takes Limoges by ſtorm, and puts the garriſon to the 
word, 609. Loſes prince Edward his eldeſt ſon, ib. 
His death, character and iſſue, 613, n+ og ha: 
Eleanor, dutcheſs of Aquitain, divorced by Lewis, king 
of France, and married to prince Henry, afterwards 


Henry II. 242. Is left regent in France, 261. En- 
2 _ Henry — his brother againſt their 


father, 276. Story of her and fair Roſamond, ib. n+. 
Is confined by order of her huſband, king Henry, 277. 
Is leſt regent, and paſſes a general act of indemnity, and 
exact an oath of allegiance to her ſon Richard I. 294. 
Her jointure ſettled by king Richard, ib. Is beſieged 
by prince Arthur, in 11 but relieved by 


John, 325: Her death, 328 


king Henry III. 416. Goes to France with the king, 


and ſtays there, 442. Engages an army of foreigners | 


to invade England, 450. Returns to England, 454. 
A farther nn ” her children, 459. Dies in the 
naſtery of Ambreſbury, 474 | 
N Tk of Caſtile, — * to prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward I. 435. Arrives in England, 
Attends her huſband to the Holy Land, 457. 
ſtory concerning ber great conjugal fidelity refuted, 
458, n*. Her Land and character, 469 N 
Elfrida, daughter of Ordgar, duke of Devon, hiſtory of 
her and king Edgar, 87. Murders Edward the Mar- 
tyr, at Corfe-caſtle, 9 
Ely, iſle of, defended. by Edward de Wake, againſt Wil- 
liam I. 171. Delivered up by the monks, and upon 
' what terms, ib. Seized by the Jiſcontented barons, in the 
reign of Henry III. 454. Reduced by prince Edward, 456 
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aughter to the count of Provence, married to 


We 
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Emma, daughter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, mar- 
ried to king Ethelred II. 94. Goes over to France with 
her two ſons, Edward and Alfred, 98. Her iſſue by 
Ethelred II. 101. Is married by Canute the Great, 
105. Her iſſue by him, 109. ls haniſhed by Harold, 
and retires to Bruges, 110. Is charged with inconti- 
nency, and cleared by ordeal, 114. Her death, 118 
England, when firſt ſo called, and by whom, 64, n' 
Engliſh language, when firſt uſed in courts of juſtice, 600 
| Eſpoufals, the old form of them in England, 164, 165 
Eſſex, Eaſt Saxon kingdom, firſt erected by Erhenwin the 
ſon of Uffa, its kings, and extent of territories, 43. 
Submits to Egbert, 64 | 
Eſſex, Heory de, ſtandard-bearer to king Henry II. his 
cowardice and puniſhment, 249, nt 
Ethelbald, eldeſt ſon of Ethelwult, divides the kingdom 
with his father, and governs Weſſex, 66 
Ethelbert, ſon of Ethelwulf, is joint king of England with 
his brother Ethelbald, 66 
Ethelbert, king, his converſion to Chriſtianity: his death, ib. 
Ethelburga, the wife of Ina, perſuades her huſband to 
turn monk, and goes after him to Rome, 41, 42 
Ethelfrid, ſon of Edeline, king of Northumbria, and 
his aſſociates on the throne, beats the Scots king Aydan, 
and chaſtiſes the Britons : puts the monks of Bangor 
to the ſword : his death, 44 | 
Ethelred, king of Northumberland, driven into exile, but 
recalled again and ſeated upon the throne: his hiſtory, 
and tragical end, 47 
king of Mercia, ſucceeds Wielpha, defeats 
— king of Kent, reſigns his kingdom, and turns 
monk, 
-I. king of England, ſucceeds his brother Ethel- 
ert, 66. He with his brother Alfred defeat the Danes 
Aſhdown, but are afterwards beat by them at Baſing 
and Merton, 67, nt, nl, ib. Dies, and is buried at 
Winburn : his iſſue, 67, nh, ib 
II. ſucceeds to the crown, 89. Is oppoſed by 
Alfrich, 91. Betrayed by Dunſtan, go. Diſturbed 
by the Danes, 91—93. Author of Danegelt, 93, n#, ib. 
. Marries Emma, daughter of Richard II. duke of Nor- 
mandy: and character of his council, 94. Reſolves 
upon a barbarous maſſacre of the Danes, ib. Reſtores 
the marine, and his tax for the maintenance of it, 96. 
Abandons his ſubjects, 97. Abdicates the throne, but 
is recalled by the En lith, 98, 99. Shuts himſelf up 
in London, 100 : his — death, wives, and iſſue, 
101 | N 
Ethel wold impoſes upon king * and marries the 
fair Elfrida, 86. Is killed by Edgar at a hunting- 
match, 87 
Ethelwolf ſucceeds his father Egbert as monarch of Eng- 
land, 64. Attacks the Danes, whom he defeats at 
Oakley, 65. Makes his ſon Athelſtan king of Kent, ib. 
His fourth fon Alfred the Great born, ib. n+. Sends 
him to Rome to be anointed by the pope, ib. Marries 
Judith of France, 66. Divides the kingdom with his 
ſon Ethelbald: bis will and death, ib 
Ethred, brother to king Edmund I. ſucceeds : invades 
Northumberland : is impoſed upon by Dunſtan : his 
death, 82, 83. The firſt who took the title of monarc 
of all England: bis character, 84 
Euſtace of Bulloign, his inſolence to the inhabitants of 
Canterbury, 116. Invited by the Kentiſh men to 
ſurprize the caſtle of Dover, 169. Joined in rebellion 
”m Rufus, 193 | , 
Euſtace, king Stephen's ſon, inveſted in the dutchy of 
Normandy by the king of France, 229: Contracted 
to Conſtantia, ſiſter to the king of France, 233. Re- 
| ceives the fealty of ſome of the nobility, and propoſed 
to erdwn him king, 243. His death, 244 5 
Exchequer-eourt erected by William I. 177. 
Excommuhication, general, the form of, 37a, n“, 373. 
Form of that pronounced againſt all violators of the 
great charter, &c. before king Henry III. 434, n* 
Exeter, ſeized by the Danes, 68. Reduced, 80. Level- 
led to the ground by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 95. 
Rebels againſt king William I. who pardons the inha- 
| birants, 171 x Ne 
— = duke 
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of, John Holland fo created by Richard 
II, 
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F; 
AIR, a great one, proclaimed at Weſtminſter, which 


F laſts fifteen days, 4.30 Ty 
emily feuds encouraged by the ancient Saxons, 52 
Fealty and homage, in what they differ, 433, n+ N 
Fee: tail eſtate, the — of it, by the 37th of king 
Alfred, concerning Bockland, 154 
Feodal law introduced by the Saxons, 52. Its farther 
progreſs under William the Conqueror, 74, 75, &c. 
Fighting, puniſhment of it by king Ina's laws, 60. Pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who fight in the king's palace by the 
ſeventh law of king Alfred, 153 
Fitz-Arthur, Atheline, denies burial to the body of 
William 1. till he receives a compenſation, 189 
Fitz-haman, Robert, carl of Glouceſter, makes the con- 
queſt of the county of Glamorgan, and divides it among 
his followers, 196 a i 
Fitzoſborne, a Norman nobleman, builds forty ſhips at his 
own expence for the Engliſh expedition, 129. Is re- 
lieved by William the Conqueror, bearing his helmet 
upon his ſhoulder, 132. Commands the van of the 
— at the battle of Haſtings, 133. Is appointed 
one of the regents, and made earl of Arundel and 
Hereford, 168. Adviſes William to rob the monaſ- 
teries, and has the iſle of Wight and earldom of Here- 
ford, 170 12/4 | 2 
Fitſtephens, Robert, engages in the Iriſh expedition, 272. 
Takes Wexford, and aſſaults the Iriſh at Offory, 273. 
Obliged to ſubmit at Kildare, and taken priſoner, 274. 
Delivered up to Henry II. who gives him his liberty, 
but ſtrips bim of all his acquiſitions, 275. Is reward- 
ed with the kingdom of Cork for his ſervices, 253 
Flambard, Ralph, biſhop of Durham, one of Rufus's 
juſtices, adviſes him to take a new ſurvey of the lands ; 
plot againſt bim miſcarries, 194. Is thrown into priſon 
by Henry I. 206. Makes his eſcape, and ſtirs up duke 
Robert to invade England, 207, 208 
Flanders, Baldwin, earl of, the inveterate enemy of king 
Henry I. joins duke Robert againſt him, 207, 208, &c. 
Gives prince William, Robert's ſon, aſylum in his 
court, 215. Ravages Normandy, and dies of a wound 
he receives at the ſiege of Eu, 216 mY 
Philip, earl of, joins young Henry againſt his 
ther, and receives a penſion and other large grants 
from him, 227, nll. His raſh oath, 278. Joins the 
French king, and beſieges Rouen, 283. Is made firſt 
miniſter to Philip, king of France, 285. Does homage 
to the king of England, and obtains a confirmation of 
his penſion, 286. Declares fo king Jobn, and does 
him homage, but afterwards makes peace with Philip, 


F 157, abbot of, his enthuſiaſtic notion concerning the 


abbath 
F — de we "i ficſt marked in the royal ſtandard of 
France, 304 
Florence of Worceſter, 
his writings, 377 
Folkland, what, 154, nt 
Folkmote, what, 153 


Foreigners expeiled the kingdom by Henry II. 248. Ad- 
vanced to public offices by Henry III. 413, 414. Are 
diſplaced and drove out of the kingdom, 416, Are 
again recalled and encouraged by _ Henry, and — 

he Engliſh, 417. Ignorant foreigners promote 
—— 1 . 7 obliged to ſurrender their 
files to the barons, 441 ; 

Foreſts, none allowed to hunt in thoſe belongin to the 
king, or places fenced by privilege, by king Canute's 
laws, 160. The New Foreſt in Hampſhire laid out 
by William I. 186. Laws and privileges of foreſts by 
king John's charter, 355—357- Perambulating of 
them granted by king Edward 1. and their bounds ſet- 
tled, 486, and n*. And twenty-four knights appointed 
for determining the ſame, 487 

Formoſus, pope, excommunicates the 
what reaſons, 142 . n 

France, Lewis the Fat, king of, bis diſputes with Henry I. 
in favour of duke Robert's ſon William, 214, 215, 

. Whom he challenges to ſingle combat, ib. Loſes the 
2 


the hiſtorian, account of him and 


Engliſh, and for 


D 


——— Philip of Valois, king of, receives the homa 


— ———_ 


— 
battle of Brenneville, againſt Henry, 217. Accuſes 
Henry in a ſynod held by pope Calixtus I. and after- 
wards agrees to the peace of Giſors, and inveſts the 
prince-royal of England with the dutchy of Normandy 
218. Encourages a rebellion againſt Henry, 220. 
Makes peace with Henry, 221 
France, Lewis VII. or the Young, king of, gives Henry; 
ſon to Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, the inveſti- 
ture of Normandy : engages in the — : is divorced 
from his queen Eleanor, who is afterwards married to 
prince Henry, 224, n+. Enters into a confederacy to 
{trip Henry of his demeſnes, ib. Inveſts Euſtace,Hen- 
ry's ſon, with the dutchy of Normandy, 243. Has 
homage done him by king Henry II. for his Norman 
dominions, 249. Makes an alliance with king Henry, 
and offers his daughter Margaret to the king's eldeſt 
ſon, Henry, 251. Breaks with Henry, and why, 252. 
But afterwards conſents to a truce, ib. Protects 
Becket againſt Henry, 259. Makes war upon Henry 
261, 262. Adjuſts all differences with them, and re- 
ſtores him to his office of high-ſteward of France, 263; 
He mediates between the king and Becket, 264, 265. 
His baſe artifice to ſow diſſention between Henry and 
his ſons, 276. Gives young Henry an aſylum at his 
court, where he ſolemnly ſwears to aſſiſt him againſt 
his father, 277. ls obliged to abandon the ſiege of 
Verneuil, ib. Lays ſiege to Rouen, but flies at the 
approach of Henry, 278. Makes a truce with Henry, 
ib. Has a diſpute with Henry, in relation to the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Alice, 283. Conventions with 
the king of England, to go to the Holy War, 284+ 
Comes on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas Becket, 
285, n*.Reſigns his crown to his ſon Philip, and dies, ib. 
Philip Auguſtus, king of, ſucceeds his father 
Lewis VII. 285. Routs king Henry II. and takes 
Mans and Tours, 291. Makes peace with Henry, and 
on what terms, 292. His final agreement with kin 
Richard I. in regard to the cruſade, 298. His offers 
to the emperor to detain king Richard priſoner, 30g. 
Is defeated by Richard near Vendome, with great loſs, 
312, and nf. Forces his way through the Englith ar- 
my to Giſors, 316. Summonſes king John to appeat 
at his court, and paſſes ſentence upon him for the mur- 
der of young Arthur, 326. Conquers all Normandy, 
and annexes it to the crown of France, 328. Gains 
the batile of Bouvines, 340. Demands hoſtages of the 
Engliſh barons, 360. Dies, 404 
——— Lewis VIII. king of, when prince, is invited 
over by the on, barons, 360. His claim to the 
crown of England, by his wife Blanch, ib. ns. Comes 
to London, and receives the homage of the Engliſh 
barons, 361. His treaty with young Henry + is ab- 
ſolved by the legate, and returns to France, 400. Suc- 
ceeds his father, and refuſes to deliver up Normandy, 
to — and his reaſons for it, 404. Declares war 
againſt England, and takes ſeveral towns in Poictou; 
405. Dies, 407 
. Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, king of, defeats the En- 
gliſh, and takes king Henry's equipage, 424. Is taken 
priſoner by the Saracens : his polite reception of Henr 
III. at his court, 435. Obtains an abſolute renunci- 
ation of Normandy from that king, and on what terms, 
442. Is. choſen umpire between king Henry and his 
barons : and his ſentence, 447. Dies before Tunis, 458 
Philip the Fair, king of, receives the homage of 
king Edward, 461. And ſummonſes Edward to appear 
before his court, 462. A league between him and John 
king of Scots, 477. Makes a truce with king Edward 
and articles of the ſame, 484. Renews peace with 
Edward II. 495. Dies, 503 
ge of 


Edward 11]. and manner of it, 549. His treaty wi 
Edward, 553. His fleet defeated, * Loſes rr 
tle of Creſſy, 578. Dies, 585 

John, king of, his bravery at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, 593. Is taken priſoner, ib. His treaty with 
Edward, 595. Goes to France and confirms the trea- 


ty of Bretigny, 599. Returns to England, 600. Dies 
in Savoy-houſe, box a 


France 


1 

France, Charles V. king of, ſurnamed the Wiſe, his pru- 
dent conduct while regent of the kingdom, and the 

reat difficulties he had to ſtruggle with, 596, 597. 
— his father on the throne, 601. Summons 
the prince of Wales to appear before the parliament of 
Paris, 606. Declares war againſt England: his ſuc- 
ceſſes, 607, &c. Dies, 623 | 

Charles VI. a minor ſucceeds, and concludes a 

| treaty with the duke of Br.ttany, 623. Makes a league 
with the Scots, 630. Falls into a phrenzy, and on 
what occaſion, 648, n*. Impriſons the herald ſent 
him by Henry II. 667 

Franciſcans, or Cordeliers, when firſt ſettled in England, 
522. Their diſpute with the Dominicans, ib. 

French language, cuſtoms and laws, firſt introduced by 
Edward the Conſeſſor, 116, 117. Aboliſhed in the 
courts of juſtice in — — by Edward III. 600 

Fribourg, what, by the ſeventeenth of Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor, 162 | 

Fryd, what it means, 160, n* 


G. 


AMES of chance much practiſed by the Anglo- 
Saxons, 53 
Garter, order of, hiſtory of its firſt inſtitution, with the 
number and names of the firſt knights companions, 
84, 58 
Gafcens ſubdued by Richard earl of Cornwall, 404. Do 
homage to Henry III. 405. Complain againſt Mont- 
fort's oppreſſions, 432. Do homage to prince Edward, 
433. Revolt to the king of Caſtile, but return to their 
255 iance, 440 ' 
Gaveſh baniſhed by king Edward I. 485. 


on, Pierce, 


Recalled by Edward II. 494. Who creates him ear!“ 


of Cornwall, and appoints him guardian of the king 

dom, 495. He is hated by the barons, who oblige the 
king to baniſh him, 496. Is made lord Jieutenant of 
Ireland by Edward, ib. Who recalls him from his ex- 
ile, 497. Attends the king to Scotland, 498. Is again 
baniſhed by the lords ordainers, ib. n*. He retires to 
Flanders, from whence Edward recalls him, 499. 
Takes refuge in the caſtle of Scarborough, ib. But is 
obliged to ſurrender to the barons, who put him to 
death without form of trial, 500. Is afterwards ho- 


nourably re-interred by Edward, in Langley Abbey, 


* O G4 © 
Gooftrey, ſon of Henry II. married to Conftance of 
Brittany, 261. Joins in a confederacy againſt his fa- 
ther, 276. Stirs up an inſurreQion in Brittany, 277. 
Submits to his father, 279. Is knighted by him, 285. 
Joins his brothers Henry and Richard againit his father, 
and ſcizes upon Limoges, 287. His death and charac- 
tor, 288 * 
natural ſon to king Henry II. his father's cha- 
rater of him; obliged to pay 30001. to his brother 
Richard, for the temporalities of the fee of York, 297. 

| Is forbidden by king Richard to return to England 
during his abſence, 298. Is dragged from the altar to 
priſon, by Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, 301. Is recon- 
cited to him, and on what terms, 311. Refuſes to pay 
a tax to king John, and threatens: ſuch of the clergy 
who comply with excommunication, 329. Objections 
ſtarted againſt his conſecration, 372. Is ſuſpended by 


the „ ib: 
Fe erchdencon of Norwich, his cruel treatment by 
king John, and death, 332 | 


Gilbert, ſurnamed the Univerſaliſt, account of him, 376 
Githa, mother of Harold, takes refuge in Exeter, 170. 
Retires to Flanders, with — pr - — 171 * 
Glanville, Ralph de, appointed high juſticiary of Eng- 
2 by king Henry II. 286. His charadeer, ib. Is 
impriſoned by king Richard, and obliged to pay a large 
fine for his liberty, 296. Dies in Paleſtine, 305, n*. 
Farther accounts of his improvements of the common 


1 8 
EEE or Glendourdy, Owen, rebels againſt Henry 


IV. 670. Makes a treaty with France, 679. Intui:s 
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the Engliſh, 682. His death, 684 
Glaſtonbury monaſtery, privileges granted to it by Ina 
. Filled with ' (Ms clergy by king Edwy, 84. 
ing Arthur's bones and his queen's expoſed to pub- 
lic view there, by Edward I. 463, n* 

Gloceſter, Robert earl of, baſe ſon to king Henry I. his 
character, = Swears conditional fealty to Ste- 
phen, 227. hom he deſerts in favour of the em- 
preſs Maud, and why, 228. Surrenders Falaiſe and 
the Jate king's treaſure to the earl of Anjou: Stephen 
forms a plot to murder him, 229. They are reconciled 
by the biſhop of Rouen, ib. Renounces his homage to 
king Stephen, who confiſcates his eſtates and demoliſh- 
es his caſtles, 230. Lands at Arundel caſtle with the 
empreſs Maud his fiſter, 232. Fights againſt Stephen 
with various ſucceſs, 233, 234. Takes Stephen pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Lincoln, 235. Is taken priſoner 
himſelf, and exchanged for king Stephen, 238, 239. 
Goes over to the earl of Anjou in Normandy, and 
brings over prince Henry to England, 239. Surprizes 
Stephen and the Legate at Wilton monaſtery, 240, 
Dies, and is buried at Briſtol, 241 

Richard earl of, choſen one of the twelve ba- 

rons for reforming the kingdom, 426 and 440. In- 

trigues againſt prince Edward and the edtl of Leiceſter, 

443- But is reconciled to the latter, 444. Makes 

his ſon ſwear to obſerye the Oxford Proviſions: dies, 445 
. Gilbert de Clare, earl of, ſon to the former: 

joins Leiceſter and the barons againſt Henry III. 445. 

Commands at the battle of Lewes, 8. Takes the 

king of the Romans priſoner, ib. Differs with Simon 

Montfort, againſt whom he openly declares, 451, 452. 

Joins prince Edward, and fohe: under him at the 

battle of Eveſham, 453. Falls out with Henry, lays 

ſiege to London, butis afterwards reconciled tothe court, 

455» 456. Is finally reconciled to prince Edward, 457. 

Is one of the regents in Edward's abſence, 460. Di- 

vorces his lady, and marries king Edward's daughter, 

Joan of Acres, 469. Is defeated by David Bruce, 

king of Scotland, 493. Is appointed captain-general 

of Scotland by Edward III. 497. Mediates a peace 
between that — and his barons, 500. Is killed at the 

battle of Bannockburn, 502 

duke of, Thomas of Woodſtock, made lieute- 
nant of the kingdom, and high conſtable : created earl 
of Buckingham, 617, and duke of Gloceſter, 633. Ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners to govern the king- 
dom, 636, n+. "_ the king to Paniſh his favou- 
rites, 636 and 642, Is betrayed, and ſent to Calais, 

652, His death and character, 653. Attainted by 

. parliament, 654. Enquiry into his death, and ſeveral 
noblemen degraded on that account, 666 

— — town, a parliament held there by king Edward 
I. and ſtatutes made there, 530 

Godfrid, prior of Wincheſter, account of him, 376 

Godwin, earl of Kent, Suſſex and Surry, commands an 
Engliſh army againſt the Norwegians, 106. His cha- 
rater, 110. Betrays and kills prince Alfred and his 
Norman guards, 110, nf. Is accuſed and buys his 
pardon, 112. His great power, alliance and preferment, 
113, 114. Procures Edward the Conſeſſor to be elec- 
ted king, and on what terms, 113. His policy and 
high demands, ib. and 117. He is ſummoned to 
appear in parliament : $ beyond ſea, ib. 118. His 
eſtates confiſcated, ib. He invades England with his 
ſon Harold, 119. A peace made between king Edward 
and him, ang he is tried for the murder of prince Alfred 
in the king's court, ib. The debates and verdict given, 
ib. n+ His death, and different accounts thereof, 120, 
n*, And character, 120, 121 

Gold firſt coined in England, 438, n* 

Goſpatrick revolts from William I. and perſuades Edgar 
Atheling to fly, 173. Raiſes Northumberland in arms, 
and takes York, 175. Diſpoſſeſſed by William, who 
takes Goſpatrick into fayour, 176. But afterwards turns 
bim out of his government, 180 

Government, form of among the antient Saxons, 52 

Gourney, Sir Thomas, one of the murderers of Edward II. 


545, 546, n“. 
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Gratian, emperor, aſſociates Theodoſius the younger with 
him in the empire : is overcome and murdered by Max- 
imus, 32 

Gregory I. pope, labours to convert the Saxons, and 
ſends St. Auguſtine to Britain with other miſſionaries, 

. Wiſely faves the pagan temples, 54 
Grey, Walter, archbiſhop of York, account of him, 377 
Griffith, prince of Wales, defeats the Engliſh and Danes 
in two battles, and kills Edwin, brother of the earl of 
Mercia: aſſiſts Elfgar, duke of Mercia, and forces 
Edward the Confeſſor to a peace, 121, 122. His 
eſcape, 123. Is put baſely to death, ib. 
Grimbald made abbot of Wincheſter by king Alfred, 15. 
Is the firſt profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, 163 
Groſteſt, biſhop of Lincoln, his hiſtory, great learning, 
and character, 52 a 
Guildhall, king Edward confirms his father's gift of it to 
the German merchants, 464 ; 

Gunhilda, ſiſter of Hardicanute, married to Henry III. 
emperor of Germany, is accuſed of adultery : her in- 
nocence vindicated by her page; and ſhe retires to a 
monaſtery, where ſhe dies, 109, n+ 

iſter of Sweyn, king of Denmark, her cha- 
rater : is left by her brother as a hoſtage, and is mur- 
dered by Edric, 94 | 

Guns, great, when firſt made uſe of in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, and by whom, 664 

Gurdon, Adam, ſtory of him and pfince Edward, 454,n* 

Gyrth, brother of Harold II. his generous proffer to the 

king, before the battle of Haſtings, 131 

Gyſnes, Baldwin de, takes the earl marſhal priſoner in a 

(alley, but is ſlain in conveying him to his caſtle, 414 


H, 


AINAULT, lord John of, commands queen Iſabel's 
troops, 514. Has a penſion, 543 

counteſs of, Joan de Valois, mediates a peace 
between Edward III. and her brother Philip de Valois 
king of France, 565 

Hardicanute, the ſecond ſon of Canute by Emma, 109. 
Is appointed by his father to be king of Denmark, 
ib. The kingdom of England divided between him and 
his brother Harold, 110. Succeeds to the crown after 
his brother's death, 111. His brutal treatment of his 
remains, ib. His exceſſive impoſitions, 112. Sends 
for Edward the Confeſlor, ib. His partiality to the Danes, 
and farther taxes: his death and character, ib. nt, nt 

Harfagar, king of Norway, invades England, 128, But 
is ſlain in battle, 129 Mm 

Harold I. king of England, is choſen by a great council 
at Oxford : ſeizes upon Canute's treaſures, and entices 
young Alfred to England, 110. Seizes the whole mo- 
narchy, and lays on a tax for the maintenance of the 


navy, 111, Severe law againſt the Welch, and his | 


death and character, ib. | 
II. king, and ſon of earl Godwin, 114. His 
character, 121. His ſucceſs againſt the Welch, 122. 
His voyage to Normandy, and conſequences of it, ib. 
and 123. His quarrel with his brother Toſti, 124. 
The hiſtory of his nomination to the throne, 127. De- 
feats his brother Toſti, and Harfagar king of Norway, 
129. His reply to William's embaſly, 131. Is lain 
at the battle #1 Haſtings, 
And buried at Waltham croſs, 135, n“. ib. 
Hengiſt, the Saxon, his arrival in Britain, 37. Artfully 
draws Vortigern into an alliance with him, and gets 
the county of Kent as a dower for his daughter, ib. 
Is the firſt founder of the heptarchy, 38 ; 
Henry I. born at Selby in Yorkſhire. Knighted 
by his father, 187. Succeeds his brother William 
Rufus : gets poſſeſſion of the royal treaſure: is crowned, 
and grants a charter of privileges, 205. Reſtores king 
Edward's laws, 206. Recals archbiſhop Anſelm, and 
marries Matilda, daughter to the king of Scotland, 
207. Diſpute between him and Anſelm, about the 
inveſtitures, 208, 209. And with his brother Robert 
about the ſucceſſion, and the peace between them, 208. 
Proſecutes thoſe of the Engliſh who were of his 
Vol. I. | 


with his two brothers, I 34- 
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brother's party, 209. Takes Arundel and Tukhil! 


E 


caſtles, ib. Reception of and behaviour to his 
brother Robert, 210. His deſigns upon Norman- 
dy, and politic proceedings, 211. Attacks that 
dutchy, 212. Lays a tax upon married people, 
and pariſh churches, ib. n*. Gets free poſſeſſion of 
Normandy by the battle of Tinchebray, 213. Calls a 
— council at Windſor, and enacts ſeveral wiſe regu- 
ations : endeavours to ſeize the perſon of his nephew 
William duke of Normandy : impoſes a heavy tax for 
the marriage portion of his daughter Matilda : and re- 
ſtores the ny of Cambridge, 214. Goes to Nor- 
mandy, where he gets the eſtates of that dutchy to 
ſwear fealty to his ſon William : and alſo the Engliſh 
nobility, at his return, 215. Refuſes a challenge from 
king Lewis of France: gains over Fulk, earl of Anjou, 
who married his daughter Matilda, 216, 221. Gains 
the battle of Brenneville, againſt Lewis le Gros, in 
which he is in imminent danger of his life, 217. Is 
accuſed by Lewis before pope Calixtus II. in a great 
ſynod, 218. Brings the pope .over to his fide, and 
concludes the peace of Giſors with the French king, ib 
His behaviour on the news of his ſon's death : marries 
Adeleſa, daughter of the duke of Lortain: is in danger 
of being cut off by the Welch: fortifies Carliſle, 219. 
Puniſhes robbers, and debaſers of the coin, 220. Gets 
the Engliſh to ſwear fealty to the empreſs Maud as his 
ſucceſſor, 221. Invades f rance, and concludes a peace 
with Lewis, ib. Alters the revenue of his demeſne 
lands, 222. Has an interview with pope Innocent II. 
ib. Erects Carliſle into a biſhop's ſee : goes over to 
Normandy for the laſt time, ib. Falls ſick, makes his 
will and dies: his character, iſſue, and the remarkable 
occurrences of his reign, 223, 1 
Henry II. born, 222. Comes to England with Robert 
earl of Gloſter, 239. Is knighted at Carliſle by David 
king of Scots, 241. Receives the inveſtiture of Nor- 
mandy from the French king, 242. Marries Eleanor, 
2 of France, ib. Relieves Wallingford, and offers 
tephen battle, 243. A laſting peace concluded be- 
tween them, 244. Plot to take him off, the report con- 
futed: goes over to Normandy, and why, 245. ls 
crowned, at Weſtminſter with his-queen Eleanor, 247. 
Conſults with archbiſhop Theobald about the miniſtry: 
expels all foreigners, and reſumes all lands alienated by 
king Stephen from the crown, 248. Makes ſeveral 
excellent regulations, ib, Exacts an oath of fealty to 
his ſon William: grants a charter of liberties : does 
homage to the French king for his Norman dominions, 
249. Plans the conqueſt of Ireland, ib. n*. Obtains 
a diſpenſation from his oath to keep his father's will, 
ib. and n+. Unſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Welch 
ib, and nf. Has Northumberland and Cumberland 
＋ to him by Malcolm, king of Scots: his ſon 
Richard is born: makes a progreſs through England, 
249. Contracts his ſon Henry to the princeſs Marga- 
ret of France, 250, Seizes upon Nantes and Britta- 
ny, and contracts his ſon Geoffrey to Conſtance 
heireſs of Conan le Petit, ib. n“. Is crowned at Wor- 
ceſter, together with his queen Eleanor, ib. nt. Be- 
ſieges Toulouſe, takes Calais, and invades the French 
dominions, 251, War between him and Lewis: an 
interview and peace mediated by pope Alexander III. 
252, and nf. Sends over his ſon Henry to England, 
under the care of Thomas Becket, his chancellor, ib. 
He returns to England, receives the homage of the 
king of Scots, and prince of Wales, advances Becket 
to the ſee of Canterbury: the controverſy between them 
begun, 253, 254, Calls a council at Clarendon ; de- 
crees enacted there, 255. Is offered a legantine pow- 
er, which he refuſes, 256. His charge againſt the 
archbiſhop, 257. Againſt which he demands judgment, 
* Agrees to give his daughter Matilda to the duke 
of Saxony, and makes an alliance with the emperor 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, 259. Goes to war with the Welch 
princes, and his cruelty to their ſons, ib. Publiſhes an 
edict againſt the pope, 260. Makes ſeveral uſeful alli- 
ances with his neighbours on the continent, and receives 
the homage of Malcolm, king of Scots, ib. and 26r. 
* a conference with Lewis and Becket, near Paris, 


Becket at Montmartre, 264. 
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KRejects the offers of the German ambaſſadors, 
= Ms a peace with _—_— and _ for — 
is Norman frontiers, 263. Conference Wi 
No of Mile Holds a parliament at 
Windſor, and appoints commiſſioners of inqueſt, 265. 
Holds a counci} at London, in which he has his ſon 
Henry crowned, 266. Falls ſick and makes his will, 267. 
Makes peace with Becket, but fills up the vacant ſees 
himſelf, ib. n“. Is blamed for the murder of Becket, 
on account of his raſh ſpeech, 268. And purges him- 
ſelf by oath, 270. The terms of agreement between 
the and him, ib. Proſecutes the conqueſt of [re- 
land, 271, &c. Becomes jealous of Strongbow, whom 
he recalls, and invades Ireland in perfon, 274. 0 
which he makes an entire conqueſt, 275. A conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him by his own family, 276. His 
reſolute behaviour in his great diſtreſs ; and his ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt the confederates, 27h 278. Returns to 
England, and does penance before Becket's tomb, 278. 
A nt between him and his ſons, with the terms, 
279. Obliges the king of Scots to do homage to him 
for Scotland, 280. Has an interview with the French 
king at Giſors, and together with his on _ with 
the earl of Flanders at Caen, 281. Divides England 
into ſix circuits, and appoints itinerant juſtices, 282. 
Calls a parliament for the marriage of his daughter 
Joanna to the king of Sicily ; and another to decide the 
difference between the kings of Caftile and Navarre, 
who had chofen him as umpire, 283. Names his ſon 
John king of Ireland, ib. His convention with the 
king of France, 284. Recalls Fitz Adelme from the 
vernment of Ireland, ib. Knights his fon Geoffrey: 
makes a new divifion' of England, 285. Appoints an 
aMze of arms: acts as mediator between his fon-in-law 
the duke of Saxony, and the eror * his political 
conduct towards his ſons, 287. Is invited ta the afli(- 
tance of the chriſtians in the Eaſt: confers with Philip 
king of France, on that ſubject, and their reſolves, 
288. Delivers the earldom of Huntingdon, and the 
caſtle of Edinburgh to the king of Scots, ib. His eon. 
vention with Pbilip to go to the Holy War, 290, n“. 
Is greatly diſtreſſed by the confederacy formed agaldſ 
him, 291. And obliged to ſubmit to a peace with bis 
ſons, and ſubjeQs of France, and on what terms, 292. 
Curſes his ſons and dies; his character, ib. and 293. 
His marriage, and iſfue legitimate and natural, 293, 
204. Remarkable occurrences of his reign, 294 
enry III. eldeſt ſon _ Fin John, born . 
| he took his furname, 331. 396. 1s erown- 
9 and William ear! Ware hal a painted 
regent, 397. Emers London in ftate, 400: Receives 
the bomape of the king of Scots, the prince of Wales, 
and the king of the Iſles, 401. Crowned a ſecond 
time at Weſtminſter by cardinal Langton, archbiſhop 
CH eſtminſter, and removes the corpſe of 
Thomas à Becket to a fhrine of gold, 402. ' Confirms 
the Great Charter, 404, 405. Demands reffitution of 
his French demeſnes, from Lewis, king of France, 404. 
Knights his brother Richard, creates him earl of Corn- 
wall, and makes him commander in chief of his troops 
in France, 405. Declares himſelf of age, and orders 
all grants to be renewed under the great ſeal, 406. 
Declares himſelf again of age, and makes void the Great 


Charter, and Charter of Foreſts, and creates Hubert de 


| of Kent, 407. Marches againſt the Welſh, 
ber boa ſucceſs, 458, His Oy into Poictou, 
and his mean conduct there, 408, 409. His fruitleſs 
expedition againſt the Welch, 409. > wit 
Richard, <arl of Pembroke, and the great encourage- 
ment given by him to the, uſurpations of the court of 
Rome, 410. Proſecutes Hubert de Burgh, 411. 
Grants bim a pardon, and on what terms, 412. Ad- 
vances foreigners to public 
natural ſubjects, 


= - » © 


puniſhes his late evil miniſters, 415, 416. Mar- 
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— 


— 


lays the firſt ſtone of the new Abbey- |. 


is diſpute with | 


Ovence ; se- 


the ſpiritual courts, 429. Is _—— to ſell his plate : 


E X. 
famous ſtatute of Merton, 416. Relapſes into his 
former fondneſs for foreigners : recalls the iniquitous 
miniſtry, and grants a pardon to the king of Scots, 417. 
Engages the pope to ſend over a legate : is ſharply up- 
braided by his brother Richard : makes a final agree- 
ment with the Scots, 418, Marries his ſiſter, the 
dowager of Gloſter, to Simon Montfort : his treatment 
of that nobleman afterwards, 419. Narrowly eſcapes 
being affaſſinated by a madman, ib, Inſtance of his 
inconſtant and fickle diſpofition : birth of his ſon Ed- 
ward, afterwards Edward I. 420. Advances Boniface, a 
foreigner, to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 421. The 
treaty with Senana, wife to Griffith, prince of Wales, 
422. Begins the rebuilding of Weſtminſter- abbey, ib. 
Bickerings between him and his parliament, who re- 
fuſes him an aid, 423. Goes to France with his bro- 
ther and queen, ib. . Is defeated by the French, de- 
ſerted by the count de la Marche, and lives an inglori- 
ous and riotous life in Gaſcony, 424. Makes a ſhame- 
ful truce with France, and returns to England, 425. 
A war threatened with Scotland, but prevented by a 
treaty between him and Alexander, 426. Makes peace 
with the Welch, and on what terms, 427. Regulates 


laims a fair to be held at 


eſtminſter, 430. 
akes the croſs, 431. 


Concludes a truce with Alex- 


ander III. the young king of Scotland, and yes him 


his eldeft daughter in marriage, 432. Is grofly abuſed 
in parliament by Montfort, earl of Liceſfer, 433 
Confirms the great charter in a ſolemn manner in 
Weſtminſter-hall, 434, n*. Goes over to France: 
makes a treaty of marriage between his ſon prince Ed- 
ward and the princeſs of Caſtile: the mean trick he 
puts upon his parliament, 435. His reception at the - 
court of France : returns to Fogland, and afterwards 


| goes to Scotland, to releaſe his daughter from ber con- 


nement, 436. The great ſums in which he was in- 
debted to the pope, 437. Obliges all worth fifteen 
pounds a year, to receive the honour of knighthood, 
438. Is the firſt prince who ever coined gold money 
in England, ib. and n“. Sweats to reform his con- 
duct under pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and grants a 
ſupplementary charter to that effect, 439, n*. Eftab- 
lithes a committee of twenty-four, to whom he grants 
an indemnity for their praceedings, 440. Obliges his 
brother the king of the Romans to ſwear to the Oxford 
Provifions, 443. Concludes a peace with France, by 
which he refigns all title to the dutchy of Normandy, 
and on what terms, ib. Applies to the pope to abſalve 
him from his obfervance of the Oxford Proviſions, 
3. Diſplaces the high officers put in by the twenty- 
— 44. His agreement afterwards with the barons, 
ib. n*. Forbids the obſervation of the Oxford Provi- 
fions, 445. Makes a ſecond accommodation with the 
barons, and terms of it, 446. Sends a defiance to the 
barons before the battle of Lewes, 448. Loſes that 
battle: is made priſoner, and compelled to ſign the 
convention of Lewes, 449. - His perſon in great 
danger from the battle of Eveſham: he gains that 
bene, and the parliament gives him the eſtates of the 


confederate barons, 452, +25: 
the popes legate, and difference thereupon. with the 
et of Gloceſter, 455. Concludes a peace with the 
elfh : makes à ſeyere ordinance againſt the Jews, 
456. His death, character, iſſue, and remarkable oc- 
currences of his reign, | 


His mean conceflion to 


bar 3,3 4-0. | 
Henry IV. furnamed of Bolingbroke, claims the crown: 


bis title and election, 663, 664. Reflections on 
his claim, 664, n*. His papular meaſures, and 
hypocziſy : his coronation, 665. Creates his ſon Hen- 
1 &c. and ſettles the crown on him, 
366, f. A conſpiracy formed againſt him, 667. Which 
he diſcovers and defeats, 668. His expeditian into Scot- 
land, 670, and into Wales, ib. Marries the dutcheſs 


dowager of Brittany, 672. Conſpiracy againſt him 
by ihe Piercyn, 67 4 Defeats the gon at Shrew(- 
| bury, 674. Is challenged by the duke of Orleans, 67 
Summons the iterate Parliament at Coventry; proceed- 
ings of it, 677, 678. Another conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, and crimes laid to his charge by the rebels, 575. 
2 79. 
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679. His unfortunate expedition againſt the Wel ſh, 
685. Alters the entail of the crown, 682. Perſecutes 
the Lollards, 684. His politic conduct in regard to 
the affairs of France, 683. 686, 687. His death, with 
ſome anecdotes relating thereto, 688, n*. His cha- 
rater, iſſue, and the remarkable occurrences of his 
_. reign, 689 
Henry, prince, ſon to Henry IV. (afterwards Henry V.) 
created prince of Wales, and manner of his creation, 
666, and nf. Is declared heir apparent to the crown, 
ib. Kills the Hotſpur Piercy, in the battle of Shrewſ- 
bury, 675. Defeats the Welſh, 679. His irregulari- 
ties, 685, 687. Is reconciled to his father, 688, An 
anecdote of him, ib. n* 
——— eldeſt ſon of king Henry II. born, 249. Is affi- 
anced and married to Mary, youngeſt daughter to 
Lewis the Young king of France, 252. Has eventual 
fealty ſworn to him, ib. Does homage for Anjou and 
Maine to the king of France, and is made ſeneſchal or 
high- ſte ward of France, 263. Is crowned by the arch- 
biſhop of York, and his inſolence to his father, 266. 
Crowned again with his queen Margaret, daughter of 
France, 270. Rebels againſt his father, 276. Has a 
great ſeal of his own, and makes ſeveral grants under it, 
277. His ſubmiſſion to his father, 279. To whom 
he does homage, 281. Is ſent by his father to his fo- 
reign dominions : reduces Dole, 283. Returns to En- 
gland, and prevails with his father to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the queen dowager of France, againſt her ſon Philip 
Auguſtus, 285. 5 impoſed upon by his father, and 
demands homage of his brothers, 286. But joins 
them afterwards, and breaks out into open rebellion, 
287. Falls ill, and dies: bis character, ib. 
younger brother of king Stephen, and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, his character, 224, 225. Summons king 
Stephen to a ſynod at Wincheſter, 232. Goes over to 
the empreſs Maud, and excommunicates thoſe of Ste- 
phen's party, 235. His ſpeech as legate; declares the 
. Maud queen of England, 236. Excommu- 
nicates the king's adherents, 237. Turos about again, 
and ſides with his brother Stephen, 2 Summons a 
ſynod of the clergy at Weltminſter, in which he de- 
clares for Stephen, and excommunicates the empreſs 
Maud : is deprived of his legatine authority by pope 
Clement II. 240, nf. Mediates a peace between Ste- 
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phen and Henry, 244. Sends away his riches, and de- 


parts the kingdom, 248 
duke of Saxony, married to Matilda, eldeſt 5 
ter of Henry II. 263. Is baniſhed by the emperor for 
ſeven years, but at the interceſſion of Henry II. bas 
four of them remitted, 286 | | 
ſon of Richard, king of the Romans, taken pri- 
ſoner at Boulogne, 445; 2 king Henry III. againſt 
the barons, 447. Is hoſtage for the performance of 
the convention of Lewes, 449 · Set at liberty by prince 
Edward, at the battle of Eveſham, 453. Marches 
ainſt the rebels at Kennilworth, and takes the ear] 
4 Derby priſoner, 454. Is treacherouſly murdered 
abroad by his couſins the Montforts, for which they 
— excommunicated by the college of cardinals, 458, 
and n+ 825 
—— priace royal of Scotland, receives invoſtituxe of 
his Engliſh eftate from king Stephen, 227. III treat- 
ed by the Engliſh nobles, and recalled by his father, ib. 
and nf, Signs as witneſs to king Stephen's charter, 
228. Demands the inveſtiture of Northumberland, 
230. His bravery at the battle of Cotton- Moor, 231. 
is death, 244 ; | 
Heptarchy, a plan and. diviſion of it, 38. Reflections 
upon its being united, 51 nde 44 
Hereford, Humphry Bahun, earl of, higb-conſtable of 
England, refuſes to attend king Edward I. to F landers. 
90 
Hotfa, brother to Hengiſt the Saxon, comes to Britain, 
137. Is ſlain in — by Vortimer, ib ö 
Hoveden, Roger, chaplain to king Henry 
him and his writings, 378. | TR 
owel Dha, his * ical laws, account of them, 149 
Hubert de Burgh. See Burgh 


II. account of 


— 


Jobn, king, younger 


ur 
Huntingdon, 2 of, account of him and his writings, | 
377» 378 
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Huntingdon, David earl of. Sze David 
- -— John Holland, earl of, 
of Exeter, 655. De 
a conſpiracy aganiſt 


king of Scots 

643. Made duke 

2 by parliament, 666. Joins 
_ IV. 667. Beheaded, 668 


123 whom: hiſtory of their ſtruggles with the 

Romans, 24, 25 | 

Icolmkill, the ſeminary of the Britiſh clergy, 554 ß 

Ida, the Saxon, firſt king of the Northumbrian kingdom, 
43- Dies, and is ſucceeded by his two ſons Ella and 
Adda, ib. 

Idols worſhipped by the heathen Saxons, account of 
them, 52. Their temples wiſely ſaved by pope Gre- 
gory, and conſecrated anew, 54 

Jeruſalem taken by the Chriftians, who chuſe Godfrey 
of Bulloign, king of it, 202, 203 

Jews, all that were in-the kingdom to be under the protec- 

tion of the nien by the 22d of Edward the Confeffor, 
162. Many ſlain at the coronation of Richard I. 269. 
Farther account of them, 298. The ſtory of the Briſ- 
tol Jews, 232, n. King Richard II.'s charter in 
their favour, 391. Forced to pay large ſums to king 
Henry III. 425, vt, 436, &c, Are forbidden to hold 
freehold eſtates, or take annuities, 456. Hanged for 
clipping and coining, and baniſhed the kingdom, 469. 

Ina, king of Weſſex, ſubdues the South Saxons; and 
unites that „ to his own, 41. Calls a Saxon 
parliament, and enacts laws, ib. Is .crowned mo- 
narch of the Britons and Saxons, refigns his crown, 
and turns monk, ib. and 42. His charter to the 
monks of Glaſſonbury, and reaſons againſt its autho- 


rity, 57 


ſon of Henry II. is knighted and 
ſent over as viceroy to Ireland, but is recalled, 288. 
Rebels againſt his father, who curſes him before-he 
dies, 291, 292. Great eſtates conferred on him by his 
brother Richard, 295. Is married to Aviſa, the heireſs 
of. Gloceftes, 297. The city of London ſwear an 
eventual fealty to him in prejudice of young Arthur, 
308. Is attainted of high treaſon, 310, Is reconciled 
to Richard, 311. Is crowned by Hubert, archbiſhap 
of Canterbury, 321. His treaty with Philip : divorces 
Avifa, heireſs of Gloceſter, and marries Iſabella of An- 
ouleſme, and makes a progrefs through England, 323. 
eizes the caſtles of the barons, founds the abbey of 
Bewdly, goes over to France, and has à conference 
with the French king, 324, 325. Defeats young Ar- 
thur, and takes him priſoner, whom he treacherouſ] 
murders, 325, 326. Is ſummoned to appear before his 
peers at the court of France, and on refuſal, has feg- 
tence given againſt him, 326. Is defeated by Philip 
near Alengon, and forced to make an inglorious retreat, 
ib. Loſes all Normandy : reſolves to go with an 
over to France, but is prevented by his nobles, 32s. 
Lay a general tax upon his ſubjects, 329. His King 
dom interdicted, 330. His ſevere ufage of his clergy, 
and his awn queen, 331. Faunds an abbey of Cifter- 
cians in Hampſhire, ib. His cruel oppreſſion of the 
Jews: bis progreſs in Ireland: ſubdues the iſle of M. 
and raiſes a fubſidy of 100, oo0 l. ſterling, 332. 
conference wich the pope's nuncio, 333, .n*, Is ex- 
communicated by the pope : the barons cabal againſt 
him, 334. Gathers together an army to oppoſe 4 de- 
ſigns of the French king, 335. Is reconciled: to the 
pope, to whom he furrenders' his kingdom, and does 


homage, 336. Determines to invade. France, but the 
barons 25 to attend him, 337, Abſolved from his 


excommunicatiah by the archbiſhop bf Canterb 
338. Renews-his y Air to . : goes — 
N 339: The barons aſſociate againſt him, 
341. He treats with them, 342. His mean arti 

to render his ſubjects hateful, 343, n*, ' Agrees to 
demands of the barons, and meets them at Runnimedi 
ib. nf, Grants them the Great Charter of Liberties, 
and Charter of Foreſts, 344—357. Over. ruled by 
foreigners : diſclaims his late convention with the ba- 
rons; invites mercenaries from abroad to affift- bim 
againſt his own ſubjects, 35 - His progreſs againſt the 
barons, and barbarſties in England and Scotland, 359. 
Secures the Cinque-ports in his intereſt, and prepares 
to oppoſe the landing of prince Lewis, 360. Flies be- 
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and n*. Loſes his baggage and treaſure in the Waſhes, 
302. Falls ſick, his death and character, 363, nl, n*. 
His marriage, and iſſue, 364. Remarkable occurrences 
in his reign, 365 
Ireland, pope Adrian IV. his letter or bull to Henry II. 
concerning it, 271. State of it in old times, ib. and 
272, and n'. Part of it conquered by Engliſh adven- 
turers, 273, 274. Submits to king Henry, and con- 
queſt of it confirmed by the pope, 275, nt. State of it 
in king John's reign, 324, 332. ho eſtabliſhe thes 
Engliſh laws there, 332. State of it under king Henry 
III. It is intitled to the privileges and protection of 
the Great Charter, 409, nt. Invaded by Edward 
Bruce, 504, 505. A 
Innocent III. pope, ſupports cardinal Langton againſt 
king John, and threatens him and his kingdoms with 
an mterdict, 330, 331. Sends over Pandulphus as his 
legate, 333. Excommunicates John perſonally, 334. 
Spirits up Philip, king of France, to invade England, 
335. Obliges John to reſign his kingdom to his ſub- 
jection, 336. Takes John under his protection, and 
torbids Philip to invade England, 360. Sides with 
young Henry (III.) and reconciles prince Lewis and 
his adherents, 397, 398. But abſolves him on bis 
making peace with Henry, 400. Dies, 401 
IV. pope, makes an offer of the kingdom of Si- 
cily, to Henry's ſon Edmund, 436 
Iſabella of France, married to Edward II. 495. Stript of 
her allowance by the Spenſers, 512. Goes to France, 
and her intrigues there, ib. and 513. Commences her 
intimacy with Mortimer, 513. Is ſent out of France, 
but is protected by the earl of Hainault, ib. Lands in 
England, and her ſucceſs, 514, 515. Takes the caſtle 
of Briſtol, and puts the two Spenſers to death, 515. 
Her hypocritical conduct, 516. 545. Rules the king 
and kingdom, 546, 547- Confined by the king her 
ſon, 553. Her death, 590 | 
ENNETH, king of Scots, does homage to Edgar 
for Cumberland, and with five other princes rows 
that king in his barge, 86. His character: declines to 
fight-a ſingle combat with king Edgar, 86, 971 Pick 
ennilworth caſtle, holds out, under young Montfort, 
againſt king Henry III. 454. A parliament held there, 
and the convention called Dictum de Kennilworth 
made, ib. and 455 * 
Kenred, king of Mercia, maintains a long and deſperate 
war with Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, 42 
Kent given by Vortigern to Hengiſt the Saxon for his 
- daughter Rowena, . 37. Was the firſt kingdom of the 
. Saxon heptarchy, 38. By whom, and at what time 
converted to chriſtianity, 54. Became a province of 
the Weſt Saxon kingdom by the flight of Baldred, 63 
Kenulf, king of Mercia, invades Kent, and annexes it to 
his croun, 51. Reſtores to the ſee of Canterbury all 
that Offa had taken from it, 58. The difference be- 
tween him and 5 Wulfrid, 57, 58 
Kinewulf, king of Weſſex, lain by Cunchard, 42 
Knighthood, its original and ceremony, 166 
Knights templars, order of, when, firſt inſtituted, 224. 
* Suppreſſed throughout Europe, and on what account, 
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— of the Round Table revived by Edward III. 571 
and n- 

— of the Garter, firſt inſtituted by the ſame king: 
their number ; and names of the firſt knights compani- 
ons or founders of the order, 584, 585 


AMBERT, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Tn his time 
4 Litchfield was erected into an archbiſhop's ſee by 


king Offa, 55 | 
12 earl of, Thomas Arg app joins the barons 
in their oppoſition to Edward. II. 499. His reconcili- | 


ation with that monarch confirmed by parliament, 501. 
again on account of the Spenſers, 508. Enters 
gif] | | 0 
© into a treaſonable correſpondence with the Scots, 510. 
Is taken priſoner, and beheaded at Pontefract, ib. 
—— cal of, Edmund Plantagenet, ſurnamed 


Crouchback, ſecond ſon to Henry III. ſo created by 


D 


fore Lewis and the barons : his amazing marches, 362 
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his father, 545 
Lancaſter, duke of, John of Gaunt, ſucceeds to that title 
in right of his wife Blanche, heireſs of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, 599. Marries Conſtantia, heireſs of CaC- 
tile, and aſſumes the arms and title of king of that 
country, 610. Made lieutenant of Aquitaine, and 
traverſes the whole kingdom of France, 612. Made 
regent of England by Edward III. 614. His unpopu- 
lat meaſures, ib. 620. His behaviour on the acceſſion 
of his nephew Richard II. 617, 618. Retires from 
court, 617. His expedition into France, 620. His 
33 the Savoy burnt by Wat Tyler's rebels, 624. 
aſe uſage in Scotland, 626. Accuſed of treaſon by a 
parliament, 631. Goes to Spain, 633. His progreſs 
there, 634, 635. Returns to England, 645. Made 
duke of Aquitaine, 646. And lieutenant of Picardy, 
648. Reſigns the dutchy of Aquitaine, 651, Ap- 
pointed one of the lords committees, 655. Dies, 657. 
Account of his iſſue, and their great connexions, n+, 
— — Henry of Bolingbroke, bis ſon, created earl of 
Derby and Hereford, his charaQter, 637. Joins the 
duke of Gloſter againſt Richard and his tavourites, ib. 
Created duke of Hereford, 655. Baniſhed, 656. Suc- 
ceegs to the title of Lancaſter, 657. Injuitice done 
hi n by Richard, ib. Invited to England, 658. Lands 
at Ravenſpur, ib. His ſucceſſes and tyrannical uſe of 
them, 658, 659. His interview with king Richard II. 
in Flint Caſtle, 660. Summons a parliament in the 
king's name, ib. Has the regalia reſigned to him by 
Richard, 651. Manner of his election to the regal 
dignity, 664. See Henry IV. | 
Laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, of the ancient Britons, 34 
The ancient Saxons, 59, 60—The Anglo-Saxons, 151 
The Normans, 379, 380—Of king Ethelbert, 50, n* 
Of Ina and Offa, 51—Of Alfred, 153, 154—Of Ed- 
ward the Elder, 154, 155—Of Athelſtan, 155, 156 — 
Of Edmund I. 156, 157—Of Edgar, 157, 158—Of 
Ethelred II. 1 58, 159 —Of Canute the Great, 159, 160 
Of Edward the Confeſſor, 160—163—Of William J. 
380—385—Of Henry I. 385, 386—Of Henry II. 
387—389—Of Richard I. 391—393—Of John, 393 
Of Henry III. 524—527—Of Edward I. 528—5 37 
—Of Edward II. 538— Of Edward III. — 
Of Richard II. 702—705—Of Henry IV. 705 
Llwellyn the Great, prince of Wales, does homage to 
king Henry III. 401 
laſt prince of Wales, ſummoned to king Ed- 
ward J. s coronation, but refuſes to appear, 460, 462. 
Remonſtrates againſt the oppreſſions of the Engliſh 
court and officers, 464, n+ 
London, when ſuppoſed to be founded, 4, n*. Taken by 
the Danes, 65. Repaired by Alfred the Great, and 
made the metropolis of England, 6 
—— bridge built by William Rufus, 202. Rebuilt 
again of tone by Henry II. 294 
Longchamp, William, biſhop ot Ely, obtains the great 
ſeal, and is made chancellor to Richard I. high juſti- 
ciary and warden of the tower of London, 297 
Lynn, town of in Norfolk, its loyalty to king John te- 
warded, 362, and n+ — a 
M 


. murders Duncan king of Scotland, 
becomes a tyrant: is defeated and ſlain by Mal- 
colm, 121 | 


Madeira, iſland of, firſt diſcovered by an Engliſh 
$73» it | 
Malcolm I. king of Scotland, receives all Cumberland 
from king Edmund I. and on what conditions, 82. 
prince royal of Scotland, his gallant anſwer to 
king Ethelred, demanding a ſubſidy, 92, n“. ib 
II. king of Scots, defeats the Danes: ſides with 
his grandſon Duncan, prince of Cumberland, againſt 
Canute, 108, A peace is concluded, and on what 
conditions, ib 
III. ſurnamed Canmore, king of Scots, is pro- 
tected by Edward the Confeſſor againſt the tyrant 
Macbeth, whom he afterwards overthrows in battle, 
and ſucceeds to the throne, 121. Protects Edgar 
Atheling and his ſiſters againſt William I. 73. Mar- 


ries Margaret, Edgar's ſiſter, ib. Cencludès a peace 
8 with 


N 


I 


with William at Rere-Croſs, 180, nt, ib. Invades 
England, and carries off a yu booty, 195. Makes | 
eace with William Rufus, and on what terms, ib. Is kil- 
ed with his ſon at the battle of Alnwic, 197 
Malcolm IV. ſurnamed the Maiden, king of Scots, reſigns 
Cumberland and Northumberland to king Henry II. 
248. Attends that king to the ſiege of Thoulouſe, 25 t. 
Does homage to king Henry, 249. 253. Dies, and is 
ſucceeded by his brother William, 259 
Malmſbury, William of, a monk and library-keeper of that 
monaſtery, account of him and his writings, 377 
Man, iſle of, ſubdued by king John, 332. he king of 
Man does homage to Henry III. 401. His ſon is 
knighted by Henry, 4.38 | 
Mareſchal, William, earl of Pembroke, one of the regents to 
king Richard I. 298. His death and character, is buried 
in the Temple-church in London, 402 
Hugh Bigod, earl, inſults the king in parliament, 
437. Is choſen one of the committee of twenty-ſour for 
redrefling grievances, 440 
Matilda, Maud (called the Empreſs,) daughter of king Hen- 
I. married to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 214. 
Fealty ſworn to her by the Engliſh, and declared to ſuc- 
ceed her father, 221. Married to the earl of Anjou, ib. 
Her ſon Henry born, 222. Her character, 225. 229. 
Is laid aſide from the ſucceſſion, and for what reaſons, 
226 and n*. Lands in * and declares her title 
to the crown, 232, 233. Her proffers to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter : ſhe is acknowledged by the biſhops as lad 
of the Engliſh, 235, 236. A farther character of her: dil 
obliges the Londoners, 237. Retires to Oxford, takes 
the field, is ſhut up in Wincheſter caſtle, from whence 
ſhe makes her eſcape to Gloceſter, 238, n*. Is beſieged 
by king Stephen in Oxford, and her wonderful eſcape 
over the Thames, 239. Returns to Normandy, 241 
king Stephen's queen, ſettles the preliminaries of 
a peace between her huſband and her uncle David king 
of Scots, 231. Concludes a match between her ſon 
Euſtace and Conſtance of France, 233. Sollicits the 
empreſs Maud to fet her huſband at liberty, 237. 
Members of Parliament, how choſen in the reign of Henry 
IV. 
Mercia firſt erected into a kingdom by Crida the Saxon, 
its extent: a plan of it and its kings, 38. 49, &c. 
Merton in Surry, a parliament heldthere : ſtatutes paſſed, 524 
Montfort, Simon, comes to England to puſh his fortune, 
marries king Henry's ſiſter, and is made earl of Leiceſter, 
418, 419. Subdues the rebels of Gaſcony, 431. Is ac- 
cuſed of oppreſſions by the Gaſcons, and impeached, 432. 
Abuſes king Henry in parliament, and is ſent over again 
to Gaſcony, 433- Lays down his commiſſion, 434. Is 
choſen preſident of the committee of twenty-four, 440. 
Is made by the barons to command in chief againſt king 
Henry, 447. Defeats _ Henry, and takes him priſoner 
at the battle of Lewes, and forces him to ſign the conven- 
tion of Lewes, 448, 449. His inſolent behaviour to the 
royal family, 450, 451. Differs with the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, 451. Marches againſt that earl, and makes a 
eace with Llewellyn, 452. Is ſlain with his eldeſt fon 
— in the battle of Eveſham, 45 
Simon, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, is defeated by 
prince Edward, 452. Holds out Kennilworth caſtle 
againſt Henry, but at length ſurrenders himſelf : is par- 
doned, and commences pirate, 454. Murders his couſin 
prince Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans, at Viterbo, 


8,n 
—— John, his claim to the dutchy of Brittany, 567: 
Impriſoned by Philip of France, 568. Makes his eſcape 
and comes to England, 578. Dies, 580 

counteſs of, his wife, her gallant conduct, 568, 


6 
* Hugh, rebels againſt Henry II. and fortifies his 


caſtles, but ſurrenders and is pardoned, 248 

Sir Roger, joins the barons againſt the Spen- 
ſers, 508. Impriſoned by Edward II. 511. Eſcapes 
out of the Tower, 512. His intrigue with queen 
Iſabel, 513, 514. Is made earl of March, 518. His in- 
ſolence and the cauſes of his fall, 548. 552. His vile ar- 
tifice to deſtroy the earl of Kent, 550, 551. Seized in 
Nottingham caſtle, and impeached by parliament, 552, 

Mowbray, Robert de, earl of Northumberland, rebels againſt 
William Rufus, ſeizes Briſtol caſtle, and takes Bath, 194. 
Prevails with Edgar Atheling to affiſt him in bringing 
about a peace between Ruſus and Malcolm III. king of 
Scots, 195. Forms a conſpiracy againſt Rufus, and for- 
tifies his caſtles, 198. Is taken and confined priſoner for 


D 


AVAL force and navigation, ſtate of it, and regulations 
concerning it from Alfred to Henry IV. 70, 85, 96, 
104, III, 112, 16 
Norfolk, duke of, Thomas Mowbray, quarrels with the 
_ — Hereford, is baniſhed for life, 656. Dies of 
grief, 657 
homas, his ſon, rebels againſt Henry IV. 678. 
Is beheaded, 680 
Normandy conquered and annexed to the crown of France 
by Philip Auguſtus, from king John, 328. The right and 
title to it renounced by king Henry III. to France, and 
on what conditions, 442 | 
Normans, favoured by Edward the Confeſſor, 116, &c. but 
are expelled and deprived of all public places, 118. De- 
feat the Enyliſh at the battle of Haſtings, under duke 
William, 133, 134. Are maſſacred at York and Durham, 
174, 175. A liſt of their promotions by William the 
Conqueror, 379, nf. Advanced to church-livings by 
him, and the Engliſh turned out, 187 
Northumberland (Northumberian kingdom) The firſt king 
there was Ida, 38. Who divided it into two kingdoms 
called Deira and Bernicia, 43. Hiſtory of it and its 
kings, 43—48. Reſigned by Malcolm the Maiden, 
king of Scots, to Henry II. 249. The earldom bought 
by uy Pudſey, biſhop of Durham, from king Richard I. 
29 
— earl of, Henry Piercy ſo created by Henry 
II. 617. His difference with the duke of Lancaſter, 626. 
Made governor of Calais, 646. Is proclaimed a traitor, 
by Richard II. 658. Joins Henry duke of Lancaſter and 
Hereford againſt that king, ib. His treachery to Richard, 
660. Made high-conſtable by Henry IV. 667. Rebels 
againſt Henry, 673. Submits, 675. Tryed and _— 
ted by his peers, 676. His indenture with Henry, 677. 
Raiſes a ſecond rebellion, 678, 679. Flies to Scotland, 
680, and to France, 681. Raiſes a ſecond rebellion, 683. 
Is ſlain, 684 


O. 
98 method of deciding by, when firſt introduced, 
50 


coronation, of Edward II. 495, n“ 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and uterine brother to William I. 
is left regent and created earl of Kent, 168- 

Offa, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, 50, &c. 

Ordainers, lords, their aſſociation and ordinances, 497, 498, 
n* 

Ordeal, what, and an account of it, 114, n* 

Orders, religious, in England, account of them, 374. 522 

Oſred, king of Northumberland, is killed by a conſpiracy of 
his own kinſmen, 47 

Oſwald, king of Northumberland, his reſolution and devo- 
tion, 45. Is defeated and lain by Penda, king of Mercia, 
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Otho, duke of Brunſwick, arreſts the duke of Lancaſter; 
and diſpute between them how terminated, 588 

Oxford univerſity, founded and adorned by king Alfred, 70, 
163. Burnt to the ground by the Danes, 47, n* 

——— earl of, Robert Vere, chief favourite of Richard II. 
632. Created marquis of Dublin, 633. And duke of 
Ireland, 034: Has a grant from parliament, and on what 
account, 636. His inſult upon the royal family, 637. 
Aſſiſts at the council of Nottingham, 638. Defeated by 
the earl of Derby, 640. Impeached in parliament, 642. 
Dies abroad, ib. His body brought over by the order of 
Richard II. and honourably 8 id 


ANDULPH, the pope's legate, his interview with king 
John, 333, n“. Makes peace in the name of the pope 
with king John, and on what terms, 335, 336 
Parliament, when firſt called by that name, and ſummoned 
by king Ethelred II. 37. The original of the diviſion of 
the three eſtates of parliament, 152, and of the commons 
in parliament, 440 | 
remarkable, of Edward IT. at Northampton to 
baniſh Gaveſton, 496. Another baniſhes the Spenſers, 
509. Another depoſes Edward, 516, 517 ; 
of Edward III. at Northampton, impeaches Mor- 
timer, 552 
of Richard IT. which confirms the old laws of 
returning members, 627, The mercileſs proceedings of 
it, 640, 641, 642, Depoſes Richard, and elects Henry 
of Lancaſter, king, 663, 564 
of may IV. the Illiterate 
try, and proceedings of it, 677. 
crown on him and his heirs only, 682 


parry at Coven- 
is eighth entails the 


* life in Windſor caſtle, 199 
Vor. I. | 


Parliamentary powers in matters of treaſon aſcertained by 


e Richard 


bi 
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Richard II. 641. The ſame declared under Henry IV.676 
Penda, king of Mercia, defeats and kills Edwin, 45 
Peter-pence firſt impoſed by Ina, king of Wellex, and on 
what account, 42 
Philippa of Hainault, queen to Edward III. her gallant 
conduct againſt the Scots, 579, and nt. Saves the lives 
of ſix citizens of Calais, 581 : 
Philpot, alderman of London, kills Wat Tyler, and is 
knighted by Richard JI. 625 
Pierce, Alice, miſtreſs to Edward III. is baniſhed, 613. 
Reſtored again, 614. Strips Edward in his laſt moments 
of his jewels, ib. Cenſured by parliament, and after- 
wards married to Sir William Windſor, 619 ; 
Piercy, lord Henry, ſurnamed Hotſpur, made high-admiral 
by king Richard II. 637, n*. Taken priſoner by the 
Scots. Raiſes a rebellion againſt Henry IV. 673. Killed 
in the battle of Shrewſbury, 679 
Plagues, dreadful, in England, 583, 584. 599 
Proviſions made at Oxford, ſubſtance of them, 440 


2 
OO fate ty Een prince of Weſſex, is conquered in 


battle by Edwin, 44 * 


ALP H, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his inſo'ent beha- 
viour to king Henry, at the coronation of the queen, 


0 
Reafan, the ſtandard of the Danes, taken by the Chriſtians, 


68, nt 
Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles, protects Edwin, 44. De- 
feats and kills Edefrid, king of Narthumberland, ib 
Reginald, king of Man and the Ifles, holds his crown of 
king John, 332 : ? 
Richard I. born, 249. Does homage for Guienne to Lewis 
VII. of France, 263. Rebels with the confederates 
againſt his father, 276. Invades Guienne, 277. Is ſent 
by his father to reduce the Poictevias ; takes Auxerre and 
| Bayonne, 283. His conqueſt and ſucceſs in Poictou, 287. 
Enters into a league with Philip of France againſt his fa- 
ther, but returns again to his duty, 289. Differs again 
with his father, and ſcizes his treaſures in France to for- 
tify the caſtle of Poictou, and ſwears homage to the king 
of France, 291. Receives formal inveſtiture of the duke- 
dom of Normandy, on the death of his father, 294. Is 
crowned king of England, by Baldwin archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 295. Account of the ceremony on that occa- 
ſion, ib. n*. Sells all public places, diſmiſſes Glanville the 
juſticiary, and makes preparations for performing his en- 
gagements with the king of France, in relation to the cru- 
fade, 296. Renounces all pretences of fealty from the 
king of Scots, or his ſubjects. and upon what terms, 297. 
His oppreflive methods of raiſing money, ib. Appoints a 
| regency : over to France to confer with king Philip: 
makes maritime laws and regulations: receives the ſcrip 
and ſtaff from the hands of the archbiſhop of Tours, and 
directs his march to Marſcilles, 298, n*. Goes to Meſh- 
na: his difference with Tancred, king of Sicily, and the 
terms of accommodation between them, 299, *. A miſ- 
© underſtanding between him and Pailip king of France, 
300. Appoints a new regency in England, 301. Takes 
yprus, and conſummates his marriage with Peren- 
gera, 302. Puts Iſaac, emperor of Cyprus, in filver 
; 67-2 and takes Acon, 303. His difference with the duke 
of Auſtria, and cruelty to the Saracen captives, ib. n“. 
Raiſes the ſiege of Joppa, and defeats Saladin, 304 His 
adventure at Joppa, 395. Makes a truce with Saladin, 
and returns for England; but is ſeized in his way, and 
made priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, 307. Forms a con- 
federacy againſt the emperor : is ſet at liberty, returns to 
England, and holds a parliament at Nottingham. Is 
crowned a ſecond time, and makes an agreement with the 
king of Scots, 310. Levies a heavy tax for his Norman 
expedition: reconciles the chancellor and archbiſhop of 
"York, and goes to France, 311, nt. Is reconciled to earl 
John, and defeats the French before Verneuil, ib. 312. 
Makes a truce with Philip: ſends commiſſioners of in- 
' queſt throughout the kingdom, and diſpoſts Longchamp, 
biſhop of Ely, 312. Receives a crown of gold from the 
emperor, 313- Makes a peace with Philip of France, 
314. Inyades France: takes the biſhop of Beauvais pri- 
ner, and his wily anſwer to the pope, 316, nf. His ac- 
count of the battle of Giſots, in which he gains a complete 
victory over Philip, 318, n“. Is wounded, 319, His death, 
character and iſſue, and the remarkable occurrences of his 
reign, 320, 321 
Richard II. (ſurnamed of Bourdeaux) born, 
prince of Wales, 613. And knighted d 
614. Succeeds his grandfather, 616. 


604. Created 
Edward III. 
Ws entry 
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into London: is crowned, creates ſeveral noblemen, and 
his council appointed, 617, Confirms the two great 
charters, and makes other good regulations, 619. Con- 
cludes a treaty with the duke of Brittany, 622. Holds a 
parley with the Eſſex rebels, 624. To whom he grants 
a charter of manumiſſion, ib. n'. His intrepid behaviour 
to the Kentiſh rebels, whom he reduces to obedience, and 
confers the honour of knighthood on Walworth, the lord 
mayor of London, and others, 625. arries Anne, 
daughter of the emperor Winceſlaus, 627. Gives proof 
of an arbi'rary diſpoſition: turns out chancellor Scroop, ib. 
Grows diſſolute and abandoned, 629.+ Makes Michael 
de la Pole chancellor, 630. Grows jealous of the duke 
of Lancaſter, but is reconciled to him by the mediation 
of the prince of Wales, 631. His inglorious expedition 
into Scotland, 632, Makes a promotion of his favourites, 
and grants a penſion to the fugitive king of Armenia, 633. 
Creates Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, with exorbitant 
grants, 634. Is petitioned by the parliament io remove 
the earl of Suffolk: his anſwer to that petition, 635. 
Changes his miniſtry, ib. Obliged to ęive way to the 
parliament, but proteſts againſt their proceedings, 636. 
Reſtores Pole to favour, 637. Summons a council at 
Nottingham, and for what purpoſe, 638. ls reconciled to 
his parliament, and gives up his miniſters,640. Renews his 
coronation oath, 643. Takes the government upon him- 
ſelf, and changes his miniſtry, 645. Revives and confirms 
the ſtatutes againſt papal encroachments, 646. Holds a 
great tournament, ib. Seizes the liberties of the city of 
ondon, but aſterwards reſtores them, 648. Loſes his 
queen Anne, 649. Declares Edmund Mortimer preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, and goes to Ireland, ib. His pro- 
jects there, ib. and 650. Returns to England again, and 
on what account, 650. Marries Iſabella, princeſs of 
France, and concludes a truce with that crown for twenty - 
five years, 651. Is affronted by the duke of Glouceſter, 
and his wicked ſchemes to get rid of that nobleman, 652. 
Orders him to be murdered, 653. Baniſhes the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and puts the earl of Arundel to 
death, 654. Makes ſeveral promotions, 655. Impoſes 
an oath upon the clergy and laity, ib. nt. His arbitrary 
proceedings : baniſhes the duke of Norfolk, 656. Con- 
fiſcates ſixteen counties on pretence of treaſon, 657, His 
injuſtice to the duke of Hereford, ib. Goes to Ireland, 
658. His projects there, 659. Returns to England, 
on the news of the duke of br — ſucceſs, and re- 
tires to Conway caſtle, ib. Is treacherouſly driven 
from thence by Northumberland, and delivered into the 
hands of the duke of Lancaſter, who brings him priſoner 
to London, and commits him to the Tower, 669. Pro- 
miſes to refign the crown, and gives his ſignet to the duke 
of Lancaſter, 661. Articles of miſmanagement againſt 
him preferred by the parliament, ib. Reflections on thoſe 
articles, 662. Signs an inſtrument of his reſignation, and 
form thereof, 663. And is formally depoſed by the par- 
liament, ib. Is ſent to Pontefract caſtle, 664. His cha- 
rater, and remarkable occurrences of his reign, ib. 
Manner of his death, as related by different hiſtorians, and 
reflections thereupon, 669, n* .. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, and brother to Henry III. born, 
394. Is knighted by his brother Henry, and made carl 
of Cornwall, and commander in chief of his forces, 405. 
Has a difference with Henry, but is reconciled, and on 
what terms, 407. Merries the counteſs of Gloceſter, and 
ſiſter to William carl Mareſchai, 409. Goes to the Holy 
Land, 421. Goes alone to the French camp, and pro- 
Cures a truce, 424. Is elected king of the Romans: his 
great riches, 438. Obliged to ſwear to the Oxford Pro- 
viſions, 442. 1s taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 
449. And ſent with his fon priſoner to the Tower, 450. 
Is releaſed by the battle of Eveſham, 453. His third mar- 
riage, 456. His patriotic behaviour, ib. His death, 459 

Robert II. great ſteward of Scotland, ſucceeds king David, 


— III. his treaty with the king of France, 613. Joins 
his forces to thoſe of Vienne, the French admiral, 632. 
Differs with that general, 634. | 

eldeſt ſon of king William I. rebels againſt his fa- 
ther, and defeats him at Gerberot, 183, Commands an 
army againſt the Scots, and founds Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, 184. Mortgages the Contantin to his brother 
Henry, 194. Is betrayed by the governor of St. Vallaries, 
and makes peace with Henry ; and with his brother Wil- 
liam, and terms of it, ib. His generoſity to Henry, 195. 
Engages in the cruſade, and mortgages Normandy to his 


brother William, 201. Is choſen king of Jeruſalem, but 
refuſes it,203. Returns home from the Holy Land, and his 
_ diſputes 


0 


diſputes with his brother Henry, 207, 208. Peace between 
them, and on what conditions, 208, Makes a viſit to his 
brother, and the reception he meets with, 210. Is ta- 
ken priſoner at the battle of Tinchebray, and ſent to Eng- 
land, 213. His death, bad treatment and character, 222 
Runnimede, where the barons oblige king John to grant the 
great charter, 343, n 
Ruſtan, the'pope's agent, his treatment of the clergy, 436 
Rutland, earl of, Edward Plantagenet, firſt ſo created by 
king Richard II. 646. And duke of Albemarle, 655. 
Degraded by parliament, 666, Joins in a conſpiracy 
againſt Henry IV. 667. — diſcovered, 668 


ALISBURY, William Longueſpee, earl of, marries 
Ela, heireſs of William d'Evreux, earl of Saliſbury, 
294. Is made admiral of the Engliſh fleet, and beats the 
French, 337. Is a witneſs to John's charter of homage 
to the ſee of Rome, 336. Commands the Engliſh troops 
in Flanders, and is taken priſoner at the battle of Bovines, 
9. Does homage to prince Lewis, 36 1. His death, 406, n* 
Saxons-Anglo, infeft the coaſts of Gaul and Britain, 
but are checked by Carauſius, 31. Are invited over 
by Vortigern, to repel the Scots and Picts: their ori- 
in, and from whence they came, 36. Land firſt in 
En land, under Hengiſt and Horſa, and make themſelves 
maſters of the country, which they divide into ſeven king- 
doms, under the name of the heptarchy, 37, 38. A plan 
of their heptarchy : by whom united, and called England, 
The policy and government of the ancient Saxons ; 
their religious and miſcellaneous cuſtoms, 52, 53. Their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, 54, 55. Period at which their 
vernment in England ended, 140 
Scone abbey, in Scotland, where John Baliol was crowned, 
6. The famous marble ſtone there brought to Weſt- 
minſter by king Edward I. 478 ae 
Scotland, the independeney of it given up by William its 
king to Henry II. 280. Reſtored again by Richard I. for 
120000 marks, 297. The expences of its king when at- 
tending the Engliſh court regulated, 310, n“. The diſ- 
- putes of the ſucceſſion to that crown, 471. Acknow- 
| led s the ſovereignty of king Edward I. 473. Subdued 
by king Edward I. 4$8, 489. A revolution begun there, 
by king Robert Bruce, 490, 491 _ 
church of, denies — ſubjection to the Engliſh 
church, 369. Obtains a bull from pope Clement III. 
declaring its independency, 372. Farther declared by their 
pope's monitory bull to Edward I. 484, n* - 
Scots, early hiſtory of, 20, 21, 23, &c. Make a peace with 
William I. and with Rufus. Invade England under king 
David, 226. Are defeated at the battle of the Standard, 
231. — the Engliſh barons againſt king John, 359. 
ARR enry III. at the battle of Lewes: appoint guardi- 
ans during their queen's minority, 470. Their previous 
agreement with king Edward, ib. Obtain a diſpenſation 
of their oath of fealty to king Edward I. 477. Defeat the 
Engliſh at Sterling-bridge, 481. Are defeated at Falkirk | 
by Edward I. 483. Defeat the Engliſh thrice in one 
day, 487. Make peace with Edward, 488. Send com- 
miſſioners to the Engliſh parliament for ſettling their civil 
government, 489. Many of them cruelly uſed by king Ed- 
ward, ib. 491. Defeat the earls of Pembroke and Glo- 
ceſter, and beſiege the caſtle of Ayre, 49 3. Defeat Ed- 
ward II. at Bannockburn, 502. Obtain a renunciation from 
Edward III. 547. Defeated at Halydon hill, 556. And 
at Durham, and their king taken priſoner, 579. Reject a 
federal union with England, 601. Their fleet deſtroyed 
by Umfraville, 685 ; 
Sebert, king of Eſſex, built St. Peter's church in Weſtmin- 
ſter, 124, and nf. ib f | 
Seneſchal, or ſteward of the houſhold, his office, 389 
Shornburn family, the remarkable caſe of it, 172, n* 
Sigebert the Great, king of Eſſex, is ſlain by a conſpiracy, 43 
king of Eaſt Angles, account of, 48 
Silures, inhabitants of South Wales, their character, 20, 21 
Socmen, who they were, inrolled in Doomſday-book, 184, 


n 
Spenſers, Hugh, father and ſon, their riſe, 5or, 508. Be- 
come odious to the barons, 503. 508. Who deſtroy their 
eſtates, 508. Are baniſhed, 509. Their ſentence te- 
verſed by parliament, ib. Their tragical end, 515 
Staple, what that term means, 589 | n | 
Statutes of Clarendon at large, 255, 256 
of Oxford, and ſubſtance of them, 440, n“ 
of Acton Burnel, 467. $36 
edendo, 481 


—— of Tallagio non conc 
—— of bigamy, 462, 520 
—— of Kennilworth, 455 


D 


| 


X. 
Statutes of Marlborough, 525 


E 


of Weſtminſter, it. 528 

— of Gloceſter, 530 

of Weſtminſter, 2d. 532 

of Weſtminſter, 3d. or artic 

of Mortmain, 531 

of Premunire, 648. 700. 703 

of the clergy, 690 

——— of York, 698 

——— of treafon, 588, n“. 699 

— of Provifions, 699, 700 

Stephen, king, third ſon of the earl of Blois, ſwears feilty 
to the empreſs Maud and her ſon, 221. Is martied to 
Matilda, eldeſt daughter of Euſtace earl of Bulloign, 224. 
Is crowned, confirms the Engl ſh liberties, and rcftores 
the church to its rights, 226. Diſpenſes with tne 
Foreſt Laws, and aboliſhes Dane - gelt, ib. Marches 
againſt David, king of Scots, but makes a treaty with 
him, 227. Grants a charter of liberties, and by whom 
witnelled, ib. n'. Quells a rebellion of ſome noblemen, 
and proſecutes them for hunting in their own woods, 228. 
Goes over to Normandy to lay claim to that dutchy, 229. 
Forms a ſcheme to ſeize the earl of Gloceſter, and makes 
peace with the king of France, and eari of Anjou, ib. 
Marches againſt the Scots, 231. His progreſs againſt the 
barons: defeats the Scots at the battle of the Standard, 
ib. Makes peace with David, king of Scotland, ib. 
Calls a council at Oxford, where he proceeds againſt three 
biſhops for contumacy, 232. Is required to appear before 
the ſynod of Wincheſter, and his defence, ib. Marches 
againſt the empreſs Maud on her firſt landing, and his 
gallantry on that occaſion, 233. His — bravery 
at the battle of Lincoln, is defeated, and confined priſoner 
in Briſtol, 235. Diſpenſes with the allegiance of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, ib. His liberty 
demanded by the Londoners, 236. His party excommu- 
nicated by the legate, 237. Affairs take a turn in his fa- 
vour, 238. And he is exchanged for the earl of Gloceſter, 
reſtored to his crown by the council of Weſtminſter, and 
beſieges the empreſs Maud in Gloceſter, 239. His narrow 
eſcape at Wilton : ſeizes upon the tower of London, and 
impriſons Geoffrey Magnevelle, and takes Farringdon, 240. 
Lays fiege to Wallingford : impriſons the earl of Cheſter, 
and takes the field againſt prince Henry, 241. Propoſes 
to have his ſon Euſtace crowned king of England, but is 
diſappointed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 243. An 
accommodation between him and Henry, and a laſting 
peace concluded, 244. Which he confirms by charter, ib. 
n+. His progreſs through England, and enacts regulations, 
245. His death, ib. Character, marriage, iſſue, and 
remarkable cccurrences during his reign, 24 | 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dies in priſon, 366. Far- 


ther account of him, 374, 837 5 * 
3» 024 


les on the charters, 535 


Straw, Jack, his rebellion, 

— Richard, earl of, account of his tranſactions in 
Ireland, 272—282 

Suffolk, earl of, Robert Ufferd, 560, ns. 
the battle of Poictiers, 592 

——— Michael de la Pole, and chancellor to king Richard 
II. 630. Impeached by the commons, 635. Confined 
to Windſor caſtle, 636. Reſtored again to favour, 637. 
Attempts to eſcape to Calais, 640. Attainted of high- 
treaſon, 641, Dies abroad, 642 | 

Surrey and Warren, John earl of, produces in court, his fa- 
mily ſword, as the title to his eſtates, 463, nf. Is ap- 

pointed governor of Scotland by Edward f 478 

earl of, Thomas Holland ſo created by Richard II. 

655- Is made 7 by Henry of Lancaſter, 659. De- 
graded, 666. Rebels againſt Henry IV. 667. Behead- 
ed, | 

Suſſex, South Saxon kingdom, founded by Ella and his ſon 
oy 39. Its plan and extent, 38, 39. Conquered by 
na, 41 

Sweyn, king of the Danes, account of his depredations and 


— in England, 91, 95. The ſtory of his death, 99, 
n®,'1 
| eldeſt ſon of king Canute, is appointed by bi 

to be king of Nen 109. _ M7 
fon of earl Godwin, deflowers the abbeſs of Leomin- 
ſter: is baniſhed, and turnt pirate, 11 5. Dies on a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem, 118 | | 
Synods of the Britiſh clergy, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, n 
140, 142, 143, 144, with king Edyar's ſpeech, 145, 
149 

of the Engliſh clergy, 177. 366, 367, 

in Ireland, and its canons, 370 


— in thereign of Edward III. 692 


His bravery at 


. 


7 | 


368. Of Caſhel 


—— of Merton, 524 


in the reign of Richard II. 695 


— 


Teſtudo, or military tortoiſe, what, and its effect in ſtorm- 


4 
| 


Re D 
Synods ia the reign of wor. * 696 


ESTAMENT, or laſt will, lands were thus _— 

able before the conqueſt to the ſubject, 76. Of king 

anute, 160. The power of making te nts con- 
firmed to the ſubject, 205, 206 


ing, 14, nt 
Toſti, brother of king Harold, and earl of Northumberland 
after Siward, his tyranny and murders : quarrels with his 
brother, and kills ſome of his ſervants : is baniſhed, 127, 
128. Slain in a battle with —— king of Norway, 129 


2 who meant by that word, and their 

ſervices, 184, nd 

Union, federal, with Scotland, propoſed by Edward III. and 
refuſed by that people: its terms, 601, 602 

Vere, Jobn, earl of Oxford, commands under Edward the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Creſſy, 576. And that of 
Poictiers, 592. See Oxford 

Vortigern, choſen king by the Britons, his charaQter : falls | 
in love with Rowena, daughter of Hengift, for whom he 
gives all Kent in exchange to her father, ib 

Vortimer, the ſon of Hengiſt, is made king, and defeats 
the Saxons, 37. Has ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with Hengiſt, but 
is defeated by him, and his kingdom is made the 
firſt of the heptarchy, ib 


ILLIAM, I. duke of Normandy, viſits Edward the 
Conſeſſor in England, 118. Betroths bis daughter to 
Harold, afterwards king Harold II. 123, n*. Makes pow- 
erful alliances in order to his invaſion of England, 129. Is 
ſupported by pope Alexander II. and lands in England, 
130. A liſt of his fleet, ib. n*. His adventure at landing, ib. 
nt. His manifeſto, ib. His high demands to Harold, 
131. His propoſitions afterwards, and Harold's anſwer, 
132, nt. Defeats the Engliſh at Haſtings, and kills Ha- 
rold, 133. His generous behaviour with regard to the 
dead body of Harold, 135. An account of him previ- 
ous to his deſigns upon the Engliſh crown, 136, 137. His 
litic conduct after the battle of Haſtings : fortifies Haſ- 
tings, and takes Dover, 138, n“, nt. Approaches to 
London : ſtory of the Kentiſh men's meeting him, ib. nt. 
Is ſtopped in his march by Fretherig, abbot of St. Alban's, 
and his behaviour to him, 139. Is attacked by the Lon- 
doners, whom he repels, ib. Receives the ſubmiſſion of 
the chiefs of the Engliſh party, and the magiſtrates of Lon- 
don, and his artful behaviour towards them, ib. Receives 
the fealty of Edgar Acheling: builds a fortreſs in London, 
and takes up his reſidence at Barking in Eſſex, 140. Is | 
crowned king of England, 166. His coronation oath, and 
| favours to the city of London, 167, Founds Battle-Abby, 
168. Goes over to Normandy, and carries the Engliſh 
nobility with him, and leaves Odo and Fitzoſborn regents 
of England, in his abſence, ib. Their arbitrary proceed- 
ings, 169. Conſpiracy againſt him by the Kentiſh men, 
under Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, ib. He returns to Eng- 
land, and quells the rebellion, 170. Renews the tribute 
of Dane-gelt, without calling a meeting of the ſtates, ib. 
His reaſons for it, ib. n'. Beſieges Exeter: his cruelty 
to the hoſtages. Takes the city, 171. Incenſes the earls 
Edwin and Morcar againſt him, ib. Demands Edgar 
Atheling from Malcolm, king of Scots, 173. Diſarms 
all the Fa liſh, and inftitutes the curfeu-bell, 174. Sends 
his queen Mardda over to Normandy, ib. Reſtores the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, 175. Marches againſt the inhabitants 
of Northumberland : buys off the Daniſh general: keeps 
his Chriſtmas at York : and exerciſes the moſt unheard of 
cruelties upon the wretched inhabitants cf the country, 176. 
Takes the field againſt the Welſh and Cheſhire men, ib. 
Is crowned a ſecond time at Weftminſter, 177. Confiſ- 
cates the eſtates of ſeveral of the Engliſh, and beſtows 
them on his Norman followers, 172, n+. 176. His nu- 
merous grants to his own countrymen, ib. 79. nt. Op- 
poſes the clergy, and alters the manner of their tenures, 


176. Inſtitutes the court of exchequer, 77 Account 


of the revenues of England in his time, ib. Another 


confederacy raiſed againſt him, which obliges him to re- 


ſtore the Anglo-Saxon laws, ib. His ſcheme to make 
himſelf maſter of the iſle of Ely, 179. Turns his arms 
againſt Malcolm king of Scots, with whom he makes the 

ace of Rerecroſs, and on what conditions, 180, nt, ib. 

akes himſelf maſter of Mans in Normandy, 180. His no- 
ble anſwer to pope Gregory VII. and ſubſequent meaſures 
181. — againſt. him; and his oppreſſions of the 


Engliſh, 182. ls in danger of being killed by his own 
ſon Robert, in the battle of Gerberot, x83. Orders a 


END or trnx FIRST VOLUME, 


þ 
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ſurvey to be taken of England, and compoſes Doomſday - 
book, 184, 185. Depopulates a large tract of country, 
in Hampſhire, and makes a foreſt, 186. Knights his ſon 
Henry, 187. Makes war againſt Philip, king of France, 
188. And on what account, ib. nf. Is mortally hurt 
by a fall from his horſe, ib. nl. Makes proviſion for his 
three ſons, and dies, 189, n“, nf, &c. His character and 
iſſue, 190, n“, 191. Farther account of the forms of the 
Norman government by him introduced, 379, 380 


William II. ſurnamed Rufus, his difficultics at his father's 


death, 191. Applies to archbiſhop Lanfranc, who ſup- 
ports his cauſe, ib. Is crowned, 192. Reſtores Odo, 
biſhop of Bayeux, to his eſtates in England, ib, His ge- 
neroſity to the church. ib. n*, His conduct againſt Ro- 
bert's faction: he gains over moſt of the rebels, through 
the intereſt of Lanfranc, 193. Takes Tunbridge and 
Rocheſter, ib. n*, Sets the vacant church livings up to 
public ſale, 194. Invades Normandy, ib. Remarkable 
accident that beſel him before Mount Michael, 195. 
Makes peace with Malcolm king of Scots, ib. Falls ſick; 
makes Anſelme archbiſhop of Canterbury, and fills up 
the reſt of the vacant ſees, 196. His haughty behaviour 
to the king of Scots, 197. His mean ſtratagem to raiſe a 
ſupply of meney, 198. His inglorious expedition againſt 
the Welſh, ib. Defeats a dangerous conſpiracy, raiſed 
againſt him by Robert Mowbray, and puniſhes his accom- 
plices, 199. The diſpute between him and archbiſhop 
Anſelme, 200. Lends his brother Robert a large ſum on 
his dutchy, 201. Reſtores Edgar, prince of Scotland to 
his throne : builds London Bridge, and Weſtminſter-hall, 
and ſurrounds the tower of London with new walls, 202. 
His generous behaviour to earl Helie, ib, Aquitain mort- 
aged to him by the earl of Poictou, 203. Is killed by 
alter Tyrrel : different accounts of that affair, ib. n“. 
His character, and the conſiderable occurrences in his 
reign, 204 | 
prince of Normandy, eſcapes from his uncle Hen- 
ry, and flies to France, where he gets a party, 214. Has 
the inveſtiture of Flanders: his death, 221 


— — ſon of king Henry I. ſhipwrecked and drowned on 


his return from Normandy, 21 


third ſon of king Stephen, is killed at the ſiege 
of Thoulouſe, 251 


—— king of Scotland, ſucceeds his brother Mal- 


colm the Maiden, 259. Makes a formal requiſition 
of Northumberland from Henry II. 260. Joins in the 
confederacy againſt Henry, 277. Invades England, is 
taken priſoner, and ignominioully treated, 278. Is pre- 
ſented to Henry at Northampton, ib. Gives up the inde- 
ndency of the crown of Scotland to Henry, 280, 
hich is ratified by the Scotch nobility at York, 28r. 
Has the earldom of Huntingdon, and the caſtle of Edin- 
durgh reſtored to him in dowry with the princeſs Ermen- 
garde, 288. Has all his caſtles delivered to him, and the 
independency of his crown acknowledged by a charter 
from Richard I. for paying 10,000 marks, 297. Sends 
his brother with a body of forces to aſſault Richard in his 
expedition to the Holy Land, 298. Obtains a charter 
from king Richard for ſettling the manner of his enter- 
tainment in England, 310, n*. Renews his demands in 
a peremptory manner with king John, 322. Performs 
homage to king John, 323. Agrees to give his two 
daughters in marriage to the two ſons of king John, 331 


AINTES, where Henry III. is defeated by Lewis IX. 
of France, and loſes his baggage, 424 
, 4 


FJ ORK, the diſputes between that ſee and Canterbury, 
about precedency, decided by pope Alexander IIL 371, 
372 


— City, its liberties taken away, 680 
— Edmund of Langley, created duke of, 633. Appoint- 


ed one of the commiſſioners to govern the kingdom, 634. 
One of the lords committees, 655. Raiſes an army to 
oppoſe the duke of Lancaſter, 658. Joins that duke, 659. 
His advice about depoſing king Richard, 660. Diſcovers 
a conſpiracy againſt Henry IV. 667. His death and 
character, 676 


Z. 
22. Allan de la, ſarms a part of Wales for eleven 


hundred marks from Henry III. 432. Is one of the 
commiſſioners appointed to draw up the ſtatute of Ken- 
nilworth, concerning the diſinherited barons, 455 


— lord, aſſaulted in the king's court, by the earl of Sur- 


rey, who was obliged to give public ſatisfaction, 457» 
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